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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  REIGN  OP  GEORGE  II. 


NO.  IX. — THE  PBILOBOPHIB. 

Therb  are  few  things  ia  history  the  tfaretd  of  its  continuous  laboor.. 

more    curious    than     the     position  How  charming  is    divine    philoso- 

which  philosophy  has  occupied    in  phy  1       There    is    no     inteUectual 

the  world  since  ever  men  fa«gan  to  occupation  to  which    the    commoQ 

think    upon    their  thoughts.      By  mind  yields  such  unvarying  reve- 

general  consent  the  title  of  a  great  rence.      Poetry  is  to  some    b«i  9k 

philosopher  has  been  allowed  to  re-  Ught    art,   a    minstrel's    song,    half 

present    the    highest   eminence    to  amusement^    half    waste    of    time. 

which  the  human  mind  can  attain.  Of  science,  even  at  the  present  dsjr. 

Something  more  stable  and  not  less  snd  much  more  in  former  ages,,  mtu 

divine  than  poetry,  more  lofty  and  have  asked,  Cui  bono  f  but  it  i*  a 

comprehensive  than    mere    science,  kind  of  instinct  in  humanity  (aa  ap- 

more  searching  than  theology,  more  pears)  to  respect  philosophy^    There 

profound     than     ethics— embracing  is  no  educated  man  of  the  present 

and   transcending  common    reason,  or  of  many  preceding  generationf*, 

common    observation,  ail    the    bent  who     would    not    take    shame    to 

gifis     of     ordinary     mortals — this  himself  if  obliged    to    confess    that 

noblest  of  pursuits  has  everywhere  he  knew  nothing  of,  or  had  na  sym- 

taken  the  foremost  rank  in  the  opin-  P^thy  with,  this  science  of  the  souL 

ion  of  the  world.     It  reveals  itself  We  miiy  soofif    at    the  unpraetical 

out  of  the  depths  of  antiquity  the  tendency  of  abstract  thaugiit,  at  its 

oldest  of  all  studies.     Before  phy-  exaggerations,    its    uuxealLties^     its 

sical  science  had  come  into  being,  want  of  a  true  hold  upoA  the  steady 

or  when  it  existed  but  as  a  series  of  soil ;  but  yet  there  isi  not  one  of  us 

dist(>rted  guesses  at  the  wonders  of  who  is  not  more  or  lesd  impressed  by 

external    nature,    philosophy    wa^.  the  often  misapplied  title  of  **^tlie 

Though  it  has  changed  with  every  greatest  thinker  of  his  age."      We 

changing     generation,      developed,  may — nothing  moie   probable-— die- 

waned,   undergone    countless  revo-  like  the   bearei  of  that  title,  disap- 

lutions,  there  ha»  been  no  break  in  prove  of  hins^  feel  that  by  very  ex- 
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cess  of  logic  he  makes  himself  ftitile;  the  concession  grudgingly  made  hj 
*  yet  we  cannot  contest  the  supremaciv  one  has  been  annulled  by  his  suc- 
it  confers.     And  thus,  looking  back  cessor.    Let  one  man  afford  us  the 
along  the  line  of  ages,  there  appears  cheering    certainty    that    our    con- 
to  us  a  line  of  great  figures — figures  sciousness  is  a  reality,  and  that  wo 
almost  more  notable  in   their  calm  can  know  and  be  sure  that  we  live ; 
than  those  of  the  greatest  practical  another  comes  after  him  to  declare, 
agents  the  world  has  seen.     Bacon,  no :  that  Something  Hves  of  which 
for  example,  in  the  ridi  Elizabethan  we  are  a  part;  Something  which  we 
age.    The  greatest  of  English  poets  cannot  understand,  yet  may  believe ; 
is    on    the    same   scene,   and   with  and  that  this  Something  is  the  sole 
him  a  sovereign  of   personal   note  reality    in    the    universe.      K    one 
and    mark,    great    statesmen,    and  grants  us  the  power  of  perceiving 
some   of  the   most  picturesque  and  the  image  of  tlungs  so  truly  as  to 
noble    gentlemen — Sidney,   Kaleigh,  be   able  to  trust  in  our  conception 
Essex — that  ever  adorned  England,  of    them,   another    contradicts    him 
Yet,  even  in  presence  of  Shakespeare  with  the  assertion  that  the  images 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  Bacon  u  alone    exist,   while    of    the    things 
not    the    most    illustrious — for    his  we  can   have  no  assurance;  and  a 
deeds?  alas  I   no — ^his  deeds    damn  third   follows  with   the    still    more 
the  man — but  because  of  his  trans-  disheartening     warning,     tliat     we 
cendent  eminence  aa  a  philosopher,  must  not  trust  even  those  images. 
It  is  thought,  and  thought  only,  that  our  minds    being    like    a  distorted 
gives  him  his  supremacy.   It  is  need-  mirror,  full  of  false  reflections.       A 
less  to  pursue  through  history  the  discouraging,      humiliating,      unad- 
names  oi  those  who  have  won  on  the  vancing    science,  making    progress, 
■ame  ground  a  long-enduring  fame,  perhaps  in   method  and  form,  but. 
Yet  the  science  which  has  conier-  so  far  as  result  goes,  arriving  only 
rad  this  fame  has  become  in  mo-  at  ihe  conclusion  that    it   is  itself 
.-.dern  times  the  most  unsatisfactory,  a  delusion  and  impossibility.      All 
the  least  beneficial,   the  most    un-  other  knowledges  have  contributed 
.practical  of  all  knowledges.    Amid  something  to  the  common  stock  of 
the  busy  world,  in  which  every  man  human    profit :     philosophy    alone 
.  has  his  work  to  do  and  his  burden  has    given    us    nothing.      She  has 
.  to    bear,  to  walk  over  real  thorns  .  bidden  us  believe  that  we  live  as 
that    tear   his    flesh,  and    burning  shadows  in  an  unreal  world — that 
.plougbsharcs  that  penetrate  to  the  nature  and  all  her  glories  are  but 
-pone,    the    greatest    thinkers   have  the  phantasmagoria    of  a  dream — 
'but    Uved    to    prove    that   nought  that  the  skies  and  the  winds  are 
is  everything    and    every  thing    is  but  so  many  notions  of  our  own 
nought        Their    researches    have  uneasy,  restless  todn.     While  we, 
only  led    them    to  tlie    conclusion  the  ignorant^  have  been    roaming, 
-«that  nothing  can  be  found  out     It  not  uncheerily,  about  a  world  full 
10   the    labour  of    Sisyphas,  never  of  sunshine  and  of  moonlight,  she 
:«nding,  still  beginning,   which   has  has  groped  on  firom  one  darkness 
'.  ^ast  oirer  them  the  mist  of  splen-  to  another,  losing  a  £ftoulty,  a  faith, 
4lo«r  through  whidi  posterity    be-  a  scn^  of  feeble  certainty,  at  every 
holds  them.    Instead  of  expanding  step.     Such  is  the  story  as  traced 
.  our  horizon  and  bringing  new  truths  even  by  her  own  votaries.    Yet  it 
'  to  our  knowledge,  the  only  practical  is  this  constantly-failing,  constantly- 
V  iEBue  of  .then:  labours  has  been  to  re-  dissatisfied  science  whidi  has  given 
iducoitheinumber  of  our  beliefs  and  their  chief  title  to  inunortality   to 
make  us    nnc^rtain  of   all    things,  some  of  the  names  most  known  and 
Xach  new  thinker  who  has  risen  in  fiunousin  the  ordinary  world. 
the  world  of   modem    philosophy  Let  it  be    understood,   to    begin 
.ikaa  taken  something  from  ns.    £^n  with,  tliat  tba  present  wiiter  baa  no 
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pretensions  to  touch  the  bistorjof  or  if  anythine  exists  beaidas 
philoftophj  as  a  philosophep  shmiid.  thought^  it  is  that  Something — be 
It  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  outside  it  God,  be  it  deYil,  be  it  matter 
spectntor,  or,  as  the  subject  of  this  or  subBtanoe,  or  howsoeyer  the  word 
SKCtch  expresses  it,  Uie  vulgar^  that  may  change-— a  Tast  darkness,  whioh 
we  regard  its  strange,  long-oon-  no  man  can  fathom  or  define.  Tbe 
tinued,  unproductive  toil.  We  do  peat  sea  raging  outside  has  little 
not  attempt  to  take  up  its  phraseo-  mfluence  on  the  cahn  flux  and  re- 
logy,  or  to  explain  its  changes,  so  flux  of  his  tidal  river:  now  it  ebbe 
far  as  they  come  under  our  notice,  to  some  bare  unity,  called,  it  may 
from  wittiin,  but  from  without  be.  Idealism,  it  may  be  Bensatioo- 
Without  overstepping  that  barrier  alism ;  now  it  rises  in  a  tide  infini- 
which  separates  tne  external  sphere,  tesimally  greater,  to  acknowledge 
in  which  everything  is  real  to  a  duality  of  mental  power.  In 
our  rational  faculties,  from  the  in-  endless  suooeesion  come  those  faU- 
terior,  in  which  all  is  image  and  ings  and  flowings.  The  spiritual 
idea — some  notion,  we  think,  may  oonoeption  rises  with  Descartes, 
be  given  of  what  was  going  on  al  a  rises  with  Spinoza,  ebbs  with 
certain  period  in  the  inner  cirde,  Hobbes,  begins  to  mount  with 
and  how  its  movements  affected.  Locke,  swells  to  a  spring-tide  in 
and  were  affected  by,  the  ouier  shell  Berkeley,  falls  back  to  the  lowest 
of  practical  ex'stence.  The  eigh-  water-mark  in  Hume  and  the  pfaal- 
teenth  century  was  full  of  philoeo-  osophers  of  the  Revolution.  Yet 
phers  and  philosophisings,  and  yet  how  small  a  space  is  represented  in 
ft  cannot  in  any  way  be  described  this  coming  and  going !  From  Des- 
as  a  philosophical  age.  It  is  an  cartes,  who  was  sure  of  himself,  to 
ace  of  rude  contact^  wild  preju-  Hume,  who  was  sure  of  nothing, 
dices,  petty  motives,  everythmg  the  distance  is  scarce  so  much  as 
that  is  most  foreign  to  the  princi-  might  be  represented  by  the  Use 
pies  of  pure  thousht  If  there  had  of  glistening  pebbles  or  muddy 
oeen  any  practical  tendency  in  the  bank  between  high  and  low  water- 
science  to  elevate  men's  mhids,  mark.  And  so  Sir  as  the  big  uni- 
and  bring  them  to  a  better  atmo-  Terse  was  concerned,  these  great 
sphere,  a  more  fit  opportunity  for  thinkers  might  have  been  but  so 
the  exercise  of  its  influence  could  many  children  weaving  their  end- 
not  have  been.  But  this  is  an  less  bootless  games  upon  the  mar- 
agency  which  no  philosopher  claims,  gin  of  the  stream.  Man  knew  as 
In  utter  disinterestedness,  without  much  and  as  little  of  himself  at  the 
hope  of  gain  or  reward,  the  think-  end  as  at  the  beginning.  He  Imew 
er  goes  on  in  his  sphere  withm  a  as  little  of  the  spee(3ile8B  foroes 
^here.  The  world  and  its  doings  round  him;  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
are  nothing  to  him — men  and  whence  he  came  and  whither  he 
their  ways  are  beneath  his  notice,  was  going.  It  may  be  said  that 
While  the  world  beats  the  air  in  its  true  philosophy  proposes  no  end^to 
fierce  fever,  while  it  fights  and  strug-  itself  and  is  beyond  all  vulgar  long- 

fles  with  all  the  perversities  of  lite,  hugs  after  a  result;  but  we  reply, 

e  stand^  in  the  dim  Oamera  Ob-  that  our  estimate  of  its  extraoroin- 

scura  of  nis  own  consciousness,  gaz-  wj^  brilliant,   and  bootless   labour 

ing    at   the    reflections   of   tiungs  — a   labour  which  has  confessedly 

turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  laws  of  occupied  some  of  tbe  finest  intel- 

nature.    Is  it  a  real  world  that  is  leets  in  the  world — ^is  made  fi»m 

outside  f    No.    It  h  but  some  phan-  without,  and  not  from  withinv    No 

tasm,    probably    ouite    tmlike   the  one  questions  the   strange   interest 

moving  current  of  miages  that  eome  of  these  inquiries  to  aU  who  get 

and  go.    There  are  no  things  in  his  within    the  magic   circle.    But   to 

imrrerse — there  are  but  thoogfats;  what  porpoae  is  this  waste?  asks 
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the  bewildered  spectator;  and  oubetaace,  whateyer  it  was,  really 
neither  firom  within  nor  from  with-  existed.  With  these  ii^pressions, 
out  ia  there  any  reply.  Locke  insisted,  it  was  meet  that 
The  reigning  philosophy  of  the  man  should  be  satisfied.  Satisfied 
time  was  that  of  LcNcke,  when  or  not,  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
George  Berkeley  came  into  the  his  tether.  To  go  farther  was  in- 
world  ;  one  of  those  serious  mode-  possible — to  gain  anything  like  ab- 
rate  compromises  between  two  sys-  solute  knowledge  was  impossible : 
tems  of  which  the  English  mind  the  contentment  thus  enjoined 
seems  peculiarly  capable.  Eeject-  might  be  to  an  eaeer  spirit  only  the 
ing  as  untenable  the  philosophy  forlorn  and  pathetic  resignation  of  a 
which  deduced  everything  from  in-  being  blindly  stumbling  among  the 
dividual  consciousness,  and  yet  not  ghosts  of  things;  but  to  Locke's 
material  enough  to  deny  some  calm  and  unexaggerated  intelli- 
fower  to  the  mind   itself  in    con-  gence  it  was  the  reasonable  content- 

g notion  with  the  sense?,  Locke  ment  of  a  creature  born  to  no  better 
rmed  the  conception  of  a  double  enlightenment^  able  to  derive  pleas- 
action  always  going  on  in  those  ure  and  pain,  though  not  know- 
dark  recesses  of  the  human  intellect  ledge  and  certainty,  from  the  shows 
which  have  never  yet  given  forth  of  nature,  and  bound  to  make  a 
^eir  secret  to  any  inquirer.  His  virtue  of  necessity  and  put  up  with 
decision  was,  that  though  sense  its  inevitable  deprivations.  Most 
supplied  the  mind  with  all  its  ma-  men  do  so  without  finding  any 
teriuls,  yet  tliere  was  in  the  mind  a  difficulty  in  the  matter;  and  it  was 
oertain  power  of  reflection  and  ru-  fit  and  right  that  tlicy  should  do  so, 
mination  over  the  material  supplied  ooncluded  the  philosopher,  with  a 
which  made  every  final  conclusion  calmness  and  moderation  A^hich 
a  joint  process  effected  by  two  were  indeed  the  characteristic  sen- 
powers  acting  together  —  experi-  timents  in  his  case  of  philosophical 
ence  bringing  in  the  corn,  but  re-  despair.  He  was  resigning  his  own 
flection  grinding  it  in  the  mill  science  when  he  said  it.  *' Locke 
According  to  this  theory,  no  innate  gave  up  jphiloc^ophy  as  hopeless," 
principle,  no  intuitive  certainty,  be-  says  Mr.  Lewes.  To  this  point  had 
longed  to  man.  True,  he  might  the  silent  tide  crept  up  when  Ber- 
move  about  among  the  phantasms  keley  came  into  the  world, 
of  earth  with  a  oertain  vulgar  ex-  And  here  the;  spectator  who 
temal  sense  of  their  reality,  but  to  knows  the  age  will  brighten  with  a 
know  any  one  thing  exactly  as  it  is,  thrill  of  warmer  interest.  The  phi- 
was  for  ever  denied  to  him  by  laws  Ioso|  her  who  was  about  to  aws^en 
immutable.  His  own  ideas  of  the  discussions,  the  laughter,  the 
things  were  all  his  possession ;  they  ridicule  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  not  even  resemble  the  things  is  no  abstract  bt;ing  shut  up  in  a 
themselves,  and  probably  did  not —  fictitious  world.  In  liim  life  gives 
but  they  were  all  to  whii-h  he  could  no  contradiction  to  fame.  There  is 
attain.  The  ground  on  which  he  not  a  spot  in  his  existence  for  which 
walked  presented  to  him  oertain  his  warmest  admirer  need  fear  the 
i^mearances  of  verdure,  beauty,  light  of  day.  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
■oUdity,  various  and  extended  sur-  not  only  a  philosopher,  he  was  a 
&ce;  but  these  were  but  impres-  man.  His  being  was  not  starved 
■ions  made  on  his  senses,  combined  upon  the  meagre  fare  of  speculation, 
and  accumulated  by  his  intellect,  but  nourished  by  all  the  generous 
and  not,  so  fur  as  he  knew,  afford-  currents  of  existence.  A  life  full 
ing  even  a  fair  representation  of  the  of  active  service  to  his  kind,  lull  of 
earth  in  its  own  individuality.  And  the  warm  impulses  of  a  spontaneous, 
yet  the  earth  possessed  an  indivi-  frank,  open-hearted  Irisn  nature — 
duality,    and    the    something,    the  a  sensibility  so  keen  as  to  lead  him 
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eTen  to  Quixotisms  and  oddities  of  extreme  youth  at  the  time  of  his 
kindness — give  such  a  warm  back-  entering  the  IJniversitj  would  seem 
ground  to  his  philosophy  as  no  a  sign  that  his  prreat  powers  had 
other  great  thinker  witnin  our  re-  been  early  deyeloped;  and  it  it 
collection  can  equal.  A  man  who  is  apparent  that  his  vivacious  tern* 
ready,  at  an  age  when  men  are  sup-  perament,  and  the  ferment  of  uni- 
posed  to  consider  their  own  com-  rersal  rebellion  against  recoe^ised 
fort,  to  sacrifice  himself  in  one  of  views  and  modes  of  thought  fo 
the  least  comfortable  of  missions-^  common  to  young  men  of  gen  inn, 
a  man  moved  in  later  years  to  pause  soon  drove  him  into  utterance, 
in  his  philosophy  in  order  to  promul-  His  first  publications  were  upon 
gate  tar-water — grand  specific  for  all  mathematical  subjects,  and  one  of 
the  physical  ills  of  humanity— one  them,  at  least^  was  written  before 
who  feared  neither  poverty  nor  n^  he  was  twenty.  At  twenty-tliree 
gleet  nor  derision  for  what  seemed  he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  his  Col* 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  best  he  lege,  and  two  years  after  published 
could  do  for  his  fellow-creatures, —  his  'Theory  of  Vision,*  a  work 
is  such  a  man  as  is  rarely  met  with  which  we  cannot  here  discuss,  but 
in  the  sphere  of  philoeonhy.  No  which  Mr.  Lewes  tells  u«^  in  hit 
mental  system  has  called  forth  *  History  of  Philosophy,'  made  "  $A 
such  contemptuous  criticism,  rude  epoch  in  science."  Up  to  this  mo- 
laughter,  and  foolish  condemnation  ment  no  light  except  the  feeblest 
— none  has  been  denounced  as  so  twinkle  of  history  falls  upon  the 
visionary  and  unreal ;  yet  Berkeley  young  man.  How  he  lived,  or 
is  the  one  philosopher  of  modern  what  were  his  surroundings,  are 
times  who  brings  the  race  within  matters  entirely  invisible  to  nti 
the  warmest  circle  of  human  sym-  "  He  was  much  addicted  to  read- 
pathies,  and  casts  a  certain  interest  ing  "  the  "  airy  visions  of  romances," 
and  glow  of  light  from  his  own  na-  his  biographer  tells  us,  not  withodt 
lure  upon  metaphysics  themselves.  an  insinuation  that  these  studies 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  helped  "to  give  birth  to  his  dis- 
Kilkenny,  in  March  1684,  of  one  belief  of  the  existence  of  matter." 
of  those  families  of  English  colon-  The  connection  is  one  which  we 
ists  who  have  so  curiously  afiected  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace, 
the  history  and  character  of  Ire-  though  the  suggestion  is  delicious, 
land.  He  himself  was  of  the  second  The  romances  with  which  Berkeley 
generation  after  the  immigration  of  amust^d  his  eager  and  manifold  in- 
the  household,  and  presents  him,-  telligence  must  have  been  those 
self  to  us  with  so  many  of  the  best  splendid  fictions  of  the  school  of 
features  of  the  traditional  Irishman  tne  '  Grand  Cyrus,'  which  Utt^e 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  fVom  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint  a  few  years 
identifying  him  with  that  busy,  before  was  reading  in  her  nur- 
eloquent,  resUess  Celtic  genius  sery.  But  the  young  philosopher, 
which  common  opinion  has  given  it  is  evident,  did  not  confine  him- 
to  the  country  of  his  birth.  There  self  to  fiction.  •*  Disgust  at  the 
are  no  details  but  the  driest  of  his  books*|  of  metaphysics  men  receiv- 
youth.  He  was  educated,  in  the  ed  in  the  university,  and  that 
first  place,  at  j  Kilkenny  School  inquisitive  attention  to  the  oper- 
then  taught  by  a  Dr.  Hmton,  ana  ations  of  the  mind  which  abont 
at  fifteen  was  admitted  a  pensioner  this  timo  was  excited  by  the  writ- 
of  Trinity  CoUe^,  Dublin.  Wealth  ings  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Father 
there  seems  to  nave  been  none  to  Malebranohe,*'  concurred  with  his 
make  his  family  conspicuous:  and  novel-reading  to  incline  him  to^ 
their  descent  from  the  Berkeleys  wards  a  new  system  of  thought, 
of  Stratton  was  apparently  illegiti-  And  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
mate,    and    did    not    count.      His  in  Berkeley  other  elements  at  work, 
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diifering  from  the  ordmary  motiTes  md  looks  like  a    kind  of  natural 

of  the  philoBopher.    Though  t^ere  is  pttnishment  for    this  beautiful  and 

Ho  Want  of  candour  in  his  reasoning,  touching      disingenuousneas,      that 

mor   any  disingenuous    attempt   at  Berkeley's  ideali^^'m  holds  the  plaoe 

the  probation  of  any  sjstem    dis-  of  a  stepping-stone  to  the  unmiti- 

tinct    from    that    of    metaphysics^  gated    scepticism  of   Hume.      The 

tliere  is  a  foregone  conclusion   e»-  strain  was  too  great  for  the  com- 

sentially     unpbilosophical     in     his  men  mind,  and  produced  a  reaction ; 

mind  from  the  outset      It  is  '^in  and  the  assumption  by  the  idealist 

opposition    to    sceptics    and    athe-  of  all  power  and  perception  to  the 

Mts  " — ^it  is  ^'  to  promote  "  not  only  intellect  alone,  provoked  an  exami- 

"  useful     knowledge/'      but     '*re-  tiation  of  that  intellect  on  the  part 

Iiffion,"    that    he    giyes    forth    his  of   the    sceptic    such    as    nothing 

|£ilo3oph^    to    the    world.      This  human  can  bear.    But^  we  repeat^ 

ihotive  giyes  warmth  and  force  to  there    is    no    disingenuousness    in 

his    words,    and    heightens    eyery  Berkeley's    reasonings.      They    are 

iHiergy  of  thought  wiuiin  him ;  but  eyen  pronounced  to  be  (philosophi- 

it  is  not  the  passionless  search  for  oally)   irrefutable — a   &ct  which  is 

tr«th,  whatsoeyer  that  tnith  might  no  demonstration  whatever,   either 

happen    to  be,   which  is  the  ideal  of  their  truth  or  of  the  c&<«ation  of 

temper    of  philosophy.      One    can  other    attempts    equally  irrefutable 

imagine    the    young    man's  nature  (philosophicfdly)  to  proye  them  at 

rising  into  a  glow  of  pious  enthn-  once  futile  and  foolish.    So  charm- 

fliasm — high    indignation  with    the  ing  is  diyine  philosophy  I 

friyolous    doubting    world    around  But  the  impression  we  deriye  of 

him — a  passion  of  lofty  eagerness  Berkeley  as  a  man,  in  the  first  out- 

tt>    change    the    spirit    and   atmo^  burst  of  his  powers,  is  by  iust  so 

Sphere  which  fills  his  country  and  much  the  more  attractiye  and  lovable 

debases  his    age.      Under    all    the  as  this  secret  meaning  within  him 

measured  composure  of  his  demon-  is  unphilosophicaL      Such  an  ardent, 

stk^tions,     this    light    of    meaning  impassioned,  generous  young    soul, 

Mows  subdued,    like    the   sunshine  as  those  which,  some  forty  years  ago, 

virough    the    golden-tinted   marble  facing  the  infidel  world  with  all  the 

whicli  seryes  for  windows,  as  many  fervour  of  youthful  opposition  made 

of  our  readers  will   remember,  on  beflmtiful  by  piety,  began  that  peace- 

that    Florentine     hill    where    San  fill  reyolution  in  France,  which  has, 

Miniato  watches  the  dead.    He  is  alas!   developed  into  Ultramontaii- 

betrayed  not  by  any  act  or  eyen  ism,  and  many  things  less  lofty  and 

word,  but  by  the  intense  still  light  lovely  than  Montalembert  and  La- 

of  purpose  and  meaning  in  all  his  eordaire  ;   such  a  young  knight  of 

speculations.      Each  step  he    takes  Christianity  as  about  the  same  pe- 

oonducts  him  not  into  new  and  un-  riod  the  Enghsh  Church  ffave  birth 

diecoyered  lands,  where  each  inch  to,  among  the  earlier  foUowers  of 

of  space  may,  for  ought  he  knows,  Newman — to  develop   (again  alas  I) 

contain    a    discovery,  but,  with    a  into  Oratorists  and  Ritualists — ^was 

steady    regularity    and    statelinesB,  the    Iri<di  youth,   fallen    upon   eyil 

to  one  great  pomt  at  which  he  has  days    for    religion,    surrounded    by 

aimed  firom  the  beginning.    He  has  scepticism  and  that  brutal  freethink- 

covered    over    the    cross    on    his  ing  which  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 

bdckler,  and  fights  for  the  moment  twntury,  reading  Locke  and    Male- 

in  armour  which  bears  no  cognis-  .branohe  and  the  *  Gh*and  Qyrus '  in 

ance ;   but  yet  he  is   as  truly,   ac-  has  rooms    at  Trinity,   and   feeling 

carding     to    his    perceptions,    the  his  heart  bum  within  him.    Such  a 

champion  of  religion,  as  if  he  wore  one,  throbbing  all  over  with  spirit 

the  outward  appearance  of  a  Cm-  and  soul  and  genius— half  sciniiful 

'  Sftder.        It     is    curious    enough,  of,    half  indifferent   to,  the    body 
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which  was,  m  he  fi»lt  to  bk  fiogor*  dient  of  lookiiig  a  itione^  «ad  Beidb 

pomta,  but  the  docile  aerrMit  of  km  sunilar    argameat   about  .  breakk^ 

growing)    sireUing,    creating    miod  hit  head  against  a  po3t  or  8tej;^>ai^ 

— each  a  one  to  acknowleoice  that  into  a  dirty  kenndl,  are  simple  ailhr^ 

senae  was  all,  or  almoit  all,  that  neasee^  atrange  though  it  m^y  be  tO 

man  had  to  guide  himl    The  faah*  give  midk  a  name  to  the  layinga-^f 

ion  of  the  age  did  not  run  in  the  two  auch   authorities.      They  ai 

way  of  great  missionary  ezertioiis  gest  a  confusion  of  the  two  worl 

in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  and  Ber*  quite  excusable  in  the  vulgar,  1 

keley  had  actually  embarked  in  the  unpardonable  la  the  learned.      O^fci 

tortuous  waya  of  metaphjrsios.     It  aide  everything  ia  real  to  ua.    In  aqg 

is   net    difficult    to    imagine  with  pn^tieal  concerns  we  do  not  pausa 

what    a   silent   ardour,  with  what  to  discuas  what  images  are  imprintOf 

light  in  hia  young  eyes,  he  turned  on  the  eye,  or  what  sounds  on  tlw 

to    ^borate    hia  own    system   of*  tympanum.    We  hear  and  we  mt^ 

thought.    Philosophy  is  always  free  which    ia    quite    oiough    for    9111 

to  do  what  youth  is  always  inoliDcd  Neither  do  we  pause  to  coosider  hov 

to ;  and  that  is,  to  spurn  all  previoua  it  is  that  an  impression  of  soii% 

foundations,  and  b^in  from  the  be-  thin^  anowy  white  or  biasing  crifSkf 

ginning  for  its  own   hand.      Thns  son  is  oonveyed  U>  us  when  we  look 

the  field  was  open  for  the  Idealist :  at  a  rose  ;   the  rose  does  not  seenii 

DO  tradition  of  his  seienoe   bound  but  is,   red  or  white.      It  is  riflk 

him  to  respect  the  theories  which  with  perfume;    it  baa  thorns  that 

had  preceded  his.      An  iconoclast  is  prick  and  moss  that  clothes  it    We 

nothing  to  a  philosopher.     Berks-  walk  on  solid  soil  without  for  SA 

lay  put  his  foot  upon  Locke  with-  instant  contradicting  reason  by  As 

out    a    moment's    hesitation,    and  supposition    that    the    foot    whkji 

strode  on  to  the  often-contested  and  atrikea  that  steady  surface,  and  tbe 

never-conquered  field.  earth  that  receivea  it,  are  but  pban* 

It  was  in  the  year  1710,  when  he  tasms  of  our  senaes.    The  most  yvfh 

waa  a  youngmanof  siz-and-twen^,  found  and  the  most  ideal  of  ph^Or 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   DuUin,  aopbers    walks    abroad    like    othsr 

working  with  his  pupils  in  the  ob-  men,  and  accepts  the  ordinary  ao* 

seurity  of  an  island  much  more  dia-  eidenta  of  nature  with  that  unhesir 

tant  in  all  practical  ways  from  Sog-  tating  natural  ooDviction  which  }^ 

land  than  it  is  now,  that  the  *  Prin-  can  no  more  contest  than  he  can-rf 

eiples  of  Hilman  Knowledge '  were  doubt  he  ever  so  much-— doubt  }im 

published.     He  does  not  seem   in  own  existence.    Tlie  stone  and  die 

all  bis  subsequent  life  to  have  gone  post  are  as  indubitable  to  him  as  to 

beyond    or    much    developed    this  ourselves.     Few   f^ilosophers  have 

early  work.    But  in  order  to  enable  hved  so  healthful  and  full  a  mater 

the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not  a  rial  life  as  the  man  who  denied  the 

philosopher,  to  f<Hlow  the  true  sense  existence  of  matter ;  but  then  he 

of  his  argument,  it  muat  be  permit*  never  denied  its  existence  in    U)# 

ted  to  us  to  pause  once  uKMre  and  outer  sphere  of  fact  and  evervdi^ 

make   dear  the  difiSerenoe  between  reahty.    ^'  That  what  I   see,  heari 

the  world  of  actual   life   and   the  and    feel    doth    exist — i,e,y  is   pMv 

world  of  philosophy.    If  the  argu-  oeived  by  me — ^I   no   more    doubt 

ments   belonging    to   the   one  are  than  I  do  of  my  own  being,"  says 

received  as  nipping  to  the  other,  Berkeley.    ''I  do  not  argue  agaipil^ 

they  are  simple  abnrditiea,  such  as  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that 

no  man  other  than  a  food  or  mad-  we  can  apjurehend  either  by  senssr 

man    oould    hold    or    dwell   upon,  tkm  or  renection.    That  the  thix^ 

Dr.   Johnson's    ''  peremptory    refu-  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  ww 

tation/'  as  Mr.  Lewes  callea  it,  of  my    hands  do    exist,    really  ezisi 

BeiWey's  theory  by  the  easy  expe-  I   make    not    the   l^t   que8tiop«r 
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Gut  of  doorSy  in  common  dvf light,  wMch   has  occupied   for   ages  the 

common  air,  in  the  life  which  he  doeeat    thoughts    of    the    greatest 

enjoyed    M\y,  with  all  bis   young  thinkers.    The  carpenter  who  made 

fttrndties  strung  to  its  pleasures  and  this  \At  of  oak  or  mahogany  into 

its  wonders,  Berkeley  was  as  other  shape,  no  doubt,  with  open  mouth 

nen.    A  keen  observation  of  every-  and  eyes,  and  with  inextmguishable 

ddng  ^in^  on  around  him  is  an-  laughter,  would  teO  the  philosopher 

parent  m  his  letters.    The  "  horrible  aU  about  it ;   but  the  philosopher, 

rooks"  of  the  Alpine  passes  make  for  his  part,  knows  nothing  about 

bis    heart   melt   within    him ;    the  it.    He  cannot  tell  how  that  dead 

aiiseries  he  sees   in  France  as  he  thing  can  be.    He  looks   at  it   on 

passes  through  it  "  spoil  his  mirth."  every  side,  and  can  make  nothing 

Wherever  he  goes  it  is  with  open  of  it.    Is  it  the  shadow  of  some 

Ses,  full  of  vivacity  and  human  mysterious  unknown  thing  which 
idness.  This  is  the  world  we  •exists  unseen,  unfathomable,  in  the 
five  in,  the  world  familiar  and  wide  wastes  of  earth  ?  or  is  it  only- 
homely,  whose  facts  are  incontest-  so  far  as  it  impresses  its  likeness 
i^le,  whose  delights  console,  whose  upon  a  seeing  eye  that  it  exists  at 
hciTors  appal  us.  In  respect  to  its  all  ?  This  is  the  question  he  makes 
atones  and  its  post<«,  its  roses  and  to  the  blank  silence,  which  gives 
its  landscapes,  Berkeley  is  at  one  him  no  reply.  The  conclusion  come 
with  all  mankind.  to  by  tne  philosophy  of  Locke 
But  lift  the  curtain  which  hanprs  was,  that  a  vast  phantom  called 
over  the  door  of  the  philosopher's  Matter  did  exist  in  the  world — 
study,  and  it  is  a  different  world  that  houses  and  mountains,  and 
which  you  enter.  He  sirs  there  in  even  tables  and  chairs,  were^  in 
the  silence,  with  his  books  round  some  shadowy  way,  because  of  this 
him,  with  his  desk  before  him,  a  vast  substantial  soul,  if  such  an  ex- 
musing  and  bewildered  creature,  pression  may  be  used,  which  was 
and  asks  himself  what  is  real,  and  behind  them.  As  the  soul  lives, 
what  is  a  vain  show.  In  that  silence  according  to  the  Christian  faith, 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  makes  because  Gk>d  lives,  so  things  were, 
itself  evident,  so  as  no  man  can  according  to  philosophy,  because 
oontradict  it  He  himself  is — that  Matter  was.  What  it  was,  how  it 
is  the  point  firom  which  he  starts,  was,  or  what  connection  it  had  with 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  capable  of  all  these  eccentric  signs  of  its  pre* 
elaborate  demonstration,  but  yet  it  sence,  nobody  could  tell  any  more 
is,  even  by  a  philosopher,  indisput-  than  anybody,  unassisted  by  the 
able.  He  is  there,  but  what  are  Kght  of  revelation,  can  tell  what 
these  visions  around  him?  All  Gk>d  is,  or  how  He  unites  Himself 
that  he  can  understand  of  the  to  His  creatures.  The  other  was  an 
merest  table  or  chair  is,  that  it  £arth-God,  a  kind  of  heavy  inani- 
oonveys  a  certain  notion  to  his  mate  soul  to  the  inanimate  universe, 
mind.  The  tree  that  looks  in  at  his  It  brooded  upon  the  depths  a  visible 
window  is,  he  knows,  not  green  in  darkness.  It  found  an  Avatar,  like 
itself  but  green  by  right  of  some  the  Hindoo  Divinity,  in  every  new 
property  in  his  eyes  that  makes  it  development  of  solid  shape  and  size. 
00.  His  hand  touches  something  Such  was  the  idea  current  in  the 
on  which  he  leans  —what  is  it  7  darkling  world  of  philosophy.  We 
But  for  the  hand  that  touches,  the  repeat,  all  this  had  no  more  to  do 
arm.  that  leans  on  it,  tlie  thing  with  the  ordinary  globe  than  a 
would  have  of  itself  no  conscious  diemical  knowledge  of  its  constitu* 
being.  What  is  it,  then  ?  What  ent  parts  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
can  we  ever  know  about  it?  Folly  freshing  influence  of  a  draup^ht  of 
to  laugh  at  to  the  echo  outside,  water.  Outside,  all  was  plain  mat- 
t>nt    within    actuaUy    the    subject  ter  of   fact,  indisputable  reality,  a 
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world  f«ll  of  thing!  snd  beings  of  And  In  doing  this,**  he  Addi,  iHtii  • 

miinj    aorta    and    varieiiea  ;  inside,  toodi  of  humour,  ^  there  ia  do  danuigs 

there  were  but^  as  it  were,  the  aha-  done  tp  the  rest  of  mankind,  who^  I 

dows  glimmering  conliiaed  npon   s  dareaaj,  will  never  miaa  it.    ...    • 

mirror — aometimea     growing     into  ^  ^'^^  '"  ^®  attribute  a  real  eziatenoa 

dark   ahapea,  aometimea   diaperaing  Jo  unthinldng  thinga  distinct  from  their 

into   mere   vapour.    To    bring    the  being  perceived,  it  Is  not  only  hnpoeaihln 

proceaiea,    the    rcaaoninps    of    one  for  us  to  know  jnth  evidence  the  natura 

world  into  another  would  be  aimnlv  ^^  "^^  ^^^  unthinking  bemg,  but  even 

n^!!!*!^^^  anotner,  would  De  ain^  that  It  exisia.    Hence  It  is  that  we  ae^ 

•baurdity       In    the     one,     hberal  phiiosophem  distrust  their  senaea,  and 

nature  takea  every  flung  for  granted;  J^^^t  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and 

m  the    other,  nothing    is    beheved,  earth— of  everything  they  eee  and  feaL 

nothing     allowed— everything    put  even  of  their  own  bodtea.    And  after  lA 

to  severest  examination.     Without  their  labour  and  atn^;gle  of  tboughty 

fully  acknowledging  and  perceiving  they  are  forced  to  own  we  cannot  al- 

tfais    distinction,    and    that  with    a  tain  to  any  aelf-evident  or  demonatratiTe 

candour    and    deamesa    which    ia  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  of  sensAte 

not  displayed  by  either  Johnson  or  thingH.    But  all  this  doubtfulness  whidi 

Beid,   we    can    neitlier    understand  •^  bewfldera  and  confounds  the  ndnd, 

Berkeley's  ayatom  nor  that  of  any  ^^  """^f  phOosophy  ridiculous  m  the 

other    great    leader   of    (so-calkd)  eyes  of  the  world,  vanliAes  if  we  ann« 

thoueht  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  nci 

A  a!.-  *u-         r  amuse  ourselves  with  the  terms  abeo* 

After  this  preface,  we  may  ven-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^     ^ 

ture  to  pve  such   an   indication  aa  ^ifying  we  know  what.    I  can  aa  wSl 

oomes  within  the  range  of  an  ordi-  aoubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being 

nary   observer  of  the    views    con-  of  those  things  which  I  actually  perceive 

tained  in  the  '  Principles  of  Human  by  sense— it  being  a  manifest  oontradio* 

Saiowledge,'    written  when  he  was  tion  that  any  sensible  obtject  should  ba 

aix-and^twenty,     by     tlie     brilliant  immediately  perceived  by  sight  or  tonoh^ 

young  Insbman,  which,  Mr.  Lewea  and  at  the  same  time  have  no  ezistenoe 

tells  ua,    *'n)ade  ao  epoch  in  meta-  "^  natore,  since  tlie  very  existence  of  an 

phyficaL"      These     principles     are :  unthinking  behig  conaiste  in  being  per- 

That  spirit,  the  unseen  being  of  God  «>iv«d." 

and  of  man,  is  the   only   real    and  mt .      ^i         .     *i.           i.  *  «  ^ 

knowable  existence  in    the   world:  ,  ^'«»  *^,«"»  «  *^^  much-talked- 

that  tlie  Earth-God-^the  manimate  Sf»  ,  much-laughed-at     idealism     of 

abstraction  Matter,  in  wiiich  external  ^^'^^7'    f *^^  ^^^^^  f^^^^^  /;? 

things  were  supiJosed  to  Uve  and  of   phiiosophy,  it  involves  the  dia- 

have  their   being,  as  the  aoul  hves  SJP^®    »°    *     thousand     difficultiea. 

andhaaite  being  in  Uie  hfe  of  God  ^o    say    that    the   furniture    of    « 

-^  a    mere    invention    of  human  '"Jo'"'  }\^^  ^'^  landscape  seen  from 

fancy:   and   that  we  can   form   no  !^f  :^I°*^^^»  «*j^**  ^"'^  '^^^\  Tf 

concepUon  of  the  world  around  us  inhabitant    of    that    room    beholds 

except  as  peroeived  by   us.     Such  ^^  ??«   ^'  ^^  ^^^^'  conveys  (or 

are  ihe  plain  and  simple  .feundationa  would  convey,  were  we  outside  m 

of  Berkeley's  ayatenv'  Prom  this  it  tlie  ordmanr  world)  a  manifest   ab- 

will  be  seen  that  much  Liughter  waa  ^^^^7-    B"t  he  is  not  without  his 

expanded    by  the    ago,   and    many  *"8wer  to  all  such  objections.       The 

ahafts  of  dull  wit  shot  at  the  phili  ^l^  ^  ^"^^  ^P^,^^^  existe— that 

■opher  which  fell  enirely  wide   of  »*»  ^  ^an  see  and  feel  it-and  it  I  am 

their    mark.      In    these    clear   and  O"!^  <>[  ""7  study    I  "l^ould  say  it 

simple  principles  there    is    nothing  ^^^^ted,  meaninff  thereby  that  if  I 

about  the  non-ezistenoe  of  stones  <5  ?^e^«  'J^  "^J  ^^^iJ  "^'?¥,  perceive 

po^l^  It,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actutilly 

does  perceive  it,  .  .  .  But.  say  you, 

"The  only  thing,"  he  says,  "whoae  there   is  nothing  easier'    he   addsj^ 

existence  I  deny,  is  that  which  philoso-  "than  to  imagine  trees,  for  instance, 

phera  call  matter  or  corporeal  aubstence.  in  a  park,  or   hooka   exiating  in  a 
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lionet,  and  Dobody  by  to  perceiYe  •ystema— all  thoee  unseen  iales  of 
tbem.  I  'answer,  you  may  so,  there  paradise  whieh  lie  in  undiflcovered 
Ib  no  dif&cuity  in  it  But  what  is  seas, — ^hangin^.  as  in  their  proper 
all  this,  I  beseeoh  you,  more  than  atmoietphere,  tike  the  motes  in  the 
framing  in  yonr  mind  certain  ideas  sunshme,  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  of 
which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and  God  1  Never  has  a  nobl^  ooncep- 
at  the  same  time  omitting  to  nrame  tion  filled  the  heart  of  any  poet, 
the  idea  of  any  one  that  may  per-  The  young  soul  in  which  it  had 
^ive  them?  but  do  not  you  your-  its  origin  has  such  a  right  to  the 
^If  perceive  or  think  of  them  aU  name  of  Seer  as  falls  to  few  of  the 
ilbie  while  ?  "  Thus  tlia  idea  widens,  most  nobly  endowed  among  men. 
gathering  to  itself  all  forces  of  ima-  It  is  not  within  our  range  or 
gination  and  memory.  These  out-  sphere  to  follow  this  new  system 
aide  mysteries  of  nature  live  in  your  through  the  storm  of  argument, 
perception  of  them,  live  in  your  laughter,  and  discussion  which  it 
thou^t  of  them.  When  darkness  ofdled  forth.  It  is  enough  for  ns 
fiJls  over  those  woods  you  know,  and  to  state  what  the  theory  was,  which 
makes  them  invisible,  are  they  even  at  this  present  day  brings  a 
not  there  alive,  breathing,  rustUng  smile  to  the  lip  of  many  an  igno- 
under  the  nignt  wind,  in  your  rant  bystander  at  Bishop  Berke&y's 
thoughts  ?  and  if  not  even  in  your  name.  The  strain  of  subdued  en- 
thoughts,  how  can  you  tell  what  thusiasm  and  lofty  poetry  in  the 
benighted  creature,  desolate  of  all  book  attracted  many  minds;  and 
oomforts,  may  haunt  them,  mak-  so  did  the  close  and  unbroken  chain 
ing  the  gloomy  glades  alive  with  of  reasoning,  of  which  Hume  said. 
the  consciousness  of  a  human  eye  ?  "  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer," 
or  what  angel,  leaning  from  the  although  it  produced  no  oonviction. 
heavens,  may  charm  them  into  If  the  pretensions  of  philosophy  are 
xeality?  Or,  higher  still,  does  not  admittcKl  at  idl,  Mr.  Lewes  telli  us 
Gh>d  look  and  behold,  giving  them  that  Berkeley  is  irrefutabla  ^'  He 
existence  with  His  glance  ?  ^ ''  Some  £uled,  as  the  greatest  philosc^hers 
truths,"  says  the  ph&osopher,  his  of  all  times  have  failed,  not  because 
gaze  widening,  his  mind  swelling  he  was  weak,  but  because  philoso- 
with  an  exultation  worthy  his  sub-  phy  was  impossible,*'  says  the  hie* 
ject,  "  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  torian  of  philosophy.  The  book,  a 
mind  that  a  man  n^ed  only  to  open  small  octavo  volume,  never  came 
his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  to  a  second  edition  so  long  as  its 
this  important  one  to  be — to  wit,  author  Hved,  but  yet  became  at 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  ana  once  sufficiently  koown  to  win  him 
fUruiture  of  earth — in  a  word,  all  some  fame,  ana  to  puzzle  the  brains 
those  bodies  which  compose  the  of  the  philosophical  world.  "Mr. 
mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  Berkeley  published,  a.d.  1710,  at 
not  any  existence  without  a  mind,  Dublin,  the  metaphysic  notion  that 
that  their  hting  (esse)  is  to  be  per-  matter  was  not  a  real  thing,"  says 
ceived  and  known ;  that,  consequent-  Wbiston  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
ly,  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  Clarke ' ;  '^  nay,  that  the  conmion 
perceived  by  men,  or  do  not  exist  in  opinion  of  its  reality  was  ground* 
my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  lass,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  was 
spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  my- 
existence  at  all,  or  else  siibsist  in  the  self,  each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we 
iiund  of  some  eternal  spirit,*^  Where  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr. 
Could  there  be  found  a  theory  more  C^ke  and  discoursed  with  him 
touching  or  more  sublime  ?  All  the  about  it  to  this  effect,  that  I,  be- 
ohoir  oT  heaven,  and  all  the  furni-  ing  not  a  metaphysician,  was  not 
tore  of  earth — all  the  little  stars  able  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtle 
•unnamed   and   w^own    in    their  pnmisesj  though  I  did  hot  et    all 
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believe   his   ahrard    wnetvHon,     I  ber  will  instetd  of  demanding'  of 

therefore  deeired  that  he,  who  WM  her    that    she    shonld    do    theim 

deep  in  such  mibtletiet,  but  did  not  Right   or    wrong,    sudi    was   tliA 

appear   to   b/heve   Mr.  Berkeley's  principle  rooted   deeply  by  recent 

condnsioDS,    would    answer    him ;  events  in  the  heart  of  the  natioa* 

which    task    he    declined."      Thus  An  opporite  opinion  meant  at  tfa«l 

the     young     Irishman     splintered  moment   Jaoobitism,  revolutionisnii 

his  lance  upon  the  world  without  ailything  but  devotion  to  the  poweis 

finding   any    immediate    champion  that  be.    In  short,  the  titie  of  the 

to  do  battle  with  him.    There  was  powers   then   actually    existing   td 

a  pause   of  consternation    in    that  the  obedience  and  devotion  of  tlis 

misty,    doubtftil,    uncertain  sphere,  people  was  of  so  unreal  a  character 

The  old  philosophy  **  did  not   ap-  that    soch    a    treatise    at    such   % 

pear  to  believe,^  but  *' declined  the  time  looked  very  much  like  either 

task"  of  replying.      It  was  some  rebellion    or   nonsense.     Berkeley^ 

time   before   it   round   breath   and  however,  meant  it  as  neither.    Tins 

courage  enough  even  to    acknow-  is  how  he  explains  his  curious  ez- 

ledge  the  challenge.  position  of  duty  :-^ 

For   two    years    after    this   the 

young  Fellow  of  Trinity  remained  "That  an  abstdote  pasrive  obedienee 

in  Dublin,  no  doubt  doing  his  work  onjcbt  not  to  be  paid  to  any  civil  power, 

with  the  joyful  energy  of  his  youth  but    that    submisfiiou    to    government 

and       enthusiastic       temperament  ■*»^aW  be  measured  and  linuted  by  the 

During   ttis    time   « the   principles  P*'^*^  8??^,^^  "^^^V '  J'^n  ^•^.  ^^^ 

inculcSted  in  Mr.  Locke's  two  ties-  ^  ^^^^^   ^l  ^«?^^^y  '^^'^'^ 

tisei  on  Government  seem  to  have  f?P'^°'?r*"^^^^K^*^?^  ?^' ""^^ 

r_^  J    ^y      A     *•      '^^  *y  ""'^  the  public  good  shall   plainly   seem  to 

turned    hie    attention    to    the  doo-  require  it— nay,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 


Commonplaces  delivered  by  him  nottons,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  year  in  the  College  chapeL"  pernicious  to  mankind  aad  repognaitt 
He  himself  explains  this  publication,  to  right  reason.  baTiog  of  late  yean 
by  wav  of  preface,  vnth  a  mixture  of  been  industriously  cultivated  and  set  in 
that  lofty  optimism  which  distin-  *he  roost  advantageoui  Ugbts  by  men 
guishes  all  his  thoughts,  and  which  ^  P^^s  aiid  teaming,  it  seemed  neoes- 
to  often  carries  men  of  his  stamp,  in  "^  ^  f"°  ^^I^t^  "^  our  University 
their  very  pursuit  of  the  highest  gLl  ^  w^;:!;'  pld^d  f^Y  fo  "nS 
into  conjunction  with  the  meanest  ^^  obstinately  prejudiced  in  favour 
tyrannies— with  that  fVank  straight-  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^yut,  fVoni  a  nearly  acquaint- 
forward  oppoeiUon  to  the  great  an-  f^^^e  with  their  duty,  and  the  clear 
tagonist  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  rational  ground  of  it,  determined  to 
which  k  equally  characteristic  of  snch  practices  as  may  speak  them  good 
the  man.  The  age  was  not  favour-  Christians  and  loyal  safajects." 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience ;  all  its  politicat  order,  in  -  Perhaps  nobody  but  an  Irishman 
shorty  was  founded  upon  a  flat  and  could  have  sent  forth  in  perfect 
proclical  contradiction  of  the  theory,  good  faith  at  such  a  crisis  a  work 
So  far  from  passively  obeying,  Eng-  of  nich  a  kind.  Queen  Anne  was 
land  had  but  lately  expelled  her  sinking  towards  her  end.  It  was 
hereditary  monareh,  had  set  hi  suo-  the  general  meaning  and  expectation 
cession  two  daughters  of  the  exiled  that  the  new  family,  with  no  daiins 
king  upon  his  throne,  and  was  now  whatever  upon  tlie  obedienoe  of 
plottuig  the  introduction  of  an  al*  the  nation,  should  be  set  in  her 
together  new  family  of  rulers,  leav-  place ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  th«t 
ing  the  okl  in  banishment^  in  the  this  whimsical  big  bull  should  have 
hope  that  her  new  lords  would  do  been    afterwards    produced   against 
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Berkeley,  n^eh.  he  wIub  recom-*  4dvenUiret  in  terma  which  aeein 
laended  for  promotion  to  the  new  high-flown  to  the  sober  ears  of 
Ifi^estiee.  In  the  long-run,  happi-»  poeterity.  ''So  much  learniog,  ao 
Iv,  it  did  him  no  harm ;  nor  is  there  much  knowledge,  so  muoh  inno- 
tae  least  trace  Uint  he  had  any  inten-  eenee,  aod  such  homility,  I  did  not 
tk)n  of  turning  the  eyes  of  the  young  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any 
fervid  English-Irish  community  to-  bat  angels  till  I  saw  this  gentle* 
wards  the  exiled  Stnarts,  who  alone,  man,"  says  the  Bishop.  Thus,  um- 
■acred  in  their  divine  right,  could  versally  admired  and  adopted  bj 
have  any  claim  upon  the  passive  the  wits,  the  yotmg  man's  riiort 
obedience  of  their  hereditary  sub-  career  "  in  town "  must  have  been 
jeota.  His  aim  was  honestly  to  a  continued  triumph.  He  pub- 
prove  "that  there  is  an  absolute  lished  there  the  'Three  Dialoguea 
unlimited  non-resistance  or  passive  between  Hylas  and  Pbilonous,  in 
obedience  due  to  the  supreme  which  his  new  system  of  philo* 
|K>wer.  wherever  placed  in  any  na-  eophy  was  once  more  set  forth  and 
tion ;  "  and  unappalled  by  the  amaz-  ehutidated  to  the  world.  The  form 
ing  contradiction  of  circumstances  of  dialogue  was  one  which  pleased 
around  him,  he  worked  out  his  theory  the  age ;  but  it  has  radical  diaad- 
with  a  calm  as  perfect  as  if  the  vantages  at  all  times,  and  especi- 
social  order  of  the  empire  had  never  ally  when  dealing  with  a  subject 
been  disturbed.  A  fbw  months  00  difficulty  The  reader  oannot 
after  this  publication,  he  went  but  feel  that  the  hapless  inter- 
to  England  for  the  first  time,  and  loCutor,  set  up  there  to  be  driven 
was  received  with  eiithusiasm.  into  one  comer  afler  another,  com* 
The  whole  guld  of  literature  pelled  to  ^lake  the  most  damaging 
Bcems  to  have  opened  its  arms  to  admissions,  and  finally  beaten  and 
the  young  philosopher.  Steele  on  liiurophed  over,  is  in  every  respect 
the  one  side,  and  Swift  on  the  a  man  of  straw,  rather  enfeebling 
other,  brought  him  into  the  heart  tbaa  strengthening,  with  his  weak' 
of  dl  the  society  of  tlie  day.  objections,  the  strain  of  the  arga* 
Addison,  at  this  or  a  subsequent  mtont;  nor  are  the  dialogues  sp 
time,  was  so  much  interested  in  readable  (although  so  evidently  in- 
him  that  he  took  the  trouble  of  tended  to  be  more  readable)  as  the 
bringing  about  a  meeting  at  his  g^ve  work  which  preceded  them. 
own  house  between  him  and  Dr.  What  with  this  publication,  and 
Clarke,  in  order  to  the  discussion  his  warm  reception  bv  society, 
and  reconciliation,  if  possible,  of  Berkeley's  short  stay  in  London 
their  difierent  views,  ^ope  writes  must  have  been  sufficiently  fulL 
to  him  that  *'my  Lord  Bishop  He  is  said  to  have  written  several 
Atterbury  was  very  much  con-  papers  for  the  ^Gkiardian,'  only 
cemed  ^t  missing  you  yesterday,"  one  of  which,  however,  can  be 
and  entreats  him  to  "  provide  your-  identified  as  his.  He  was  intro- 
self  of  linen  and  other  necessaries  duced  and  recommended  specially, 
sufficient  for  the  week ;  for  as  I  take  it  would  seem,  by  Swift,  who  was 

fou  to  be  almost  the  only  friend  otie    of  his   many  firiende,   to  that 

have    that    is    above    the    little  strange  hero    of  romance  the  Earl 

Ytnities  of  the  town,  I  expect  you  of  Peterborough,  then  about  to  start 

may  be  able  to  renounce  it  for  one  upon    a    mission    as     Ambassador 

week,  and  to  make  trial  how  you  to    the    Court   of  Sicily  and  other 

like  my  Tusculum,  because  I  assuj^e  Italian    States,     and    became    his 

you  it  is  no  less  yours,   and  hope  secretary    and    chaplain.      In    the 

you  will  use  it  as  your  own  country-  suite  of  this  remarkable  and  eocen- 

Tilla  in  the  ensuing  season."    Atter-  trie  persona^  Berkeley  left  philo- 

bory    himself,    a    more     congenial  sophy  and  England,  and  went  out^ 

q>irit^  adds  h»  praise  of  the  young  windering    on    an    errant    courae 
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which  lasted  for  yean,  abroad  into  ona  young  soul,  the  rery  ns;  mat 

the  world.    He  was  still  but  nine-  highest    type    of    the    Hir-xaarx. 

end-twenty,  and  yet   this  is  eome-  going  blithely  out  to  face   .itt  vozk 

tbing   hke  the   end   of  his  purely  and  seek  his  fortune:   hXjd  ^^.  m^- 

pbilosophioal       career.        Hereafler  ready  tbe  author  of  worizr.  but    ic 

the  younfr  man,   afloat  in  the  full  which    bad     "made    an    e;>'j£::.    n. 

tide  of  life,   finds    other  pieces    of  science,"  and    the    other  ai   vitwa, 

work    to  do,   and   matters    thrown  in     metaphysics  I      Such    vuntM^ 

into  his  hands  of  which  he  had  not  happen  but   rarely   in  iLis    izniAtiL 

dreamed.      His    intellect    goes    on  woild.    It  is  evident  that  h^  'jbrrmc 

in    the    actiyity    inseparable    from  all  (hat  weight  of  lesrniDg  ^ZIa^-J  w 

such  a  nature;  but  the  silence  and  a  flower,  and  went  away  w.iit\ut 

the    leisure    have    gone  from   him.  simplicity  of  geuius,  glad  o'.   u^t^js- 

Henceforward    he    is    in    a   busier  tunitics    of   speaking    Freb'.i^    usuc 

scene,  amid  influences  more  urgent  writing  {^uch  letters  V^   LU    -  mv 

and  less  subtle.      And  we  do  not  Turn"  as  any  young  Irish  cLa^rL 

suppose  that  any  other  philosopher  on  his  travels  might  have  wnubtai. 

has  proved  himself  capable  of  thus  He  was  a  week  on  tlje  road  be;\i4iei 

setting    his   mark    upon    the    most  Calais  and  Paris  in  tlie  stagT-orihdL. 

difficult  of  all  sciences,   and   turn-  but    having    ''go<Kl  oomr>aay."  ojC 

ing  its  stream  into  a  new  channel,  not  mind.    Ho  was  dauled  by  iii« 

before    he    had   even   attained    the  grandeur  of  everything  he  mIw  il 

maturity  of  manhood.     This  Berke-  Faris,  finding  there  "  itpWndrjur  sod 

ley  did    while   still    under    thirty;  riches"    to    pass   belief,  but    *  mt 

and  therealler  went  upon  his  way,  some  reasons  to  decline  •{»«■]: ui;-  c 

not  to  forget  or  abandon  the  spec-  the  country  or  villafes  tiia'  1  ame 

ulations   of  his  youth,  but  yet  to  as  I  came  along."    Thep* 

play  the  part  of  a  man  in  a  world  as    he    afterwards    permi!      \ 

too   busy   for  philosophers,   and   to  divine,  were  ''the  pover"*~j£ 

demonstrate  wnat  force  of  health-  tress,"  which  he  sadly  •ii<^* 

fill  vitality,  what  stout  service  and  enough  "  to  spoil  iht«  n^T.  ■■ 

helpfulness,  could  exist  in  the  pro-  one  who  f  eU  the  iioi^«ti«»-'<- 

phct  of  Idealism,  the  destroyer  of  fellow-ereatnres ;"  to*-  t  -  m» 

matter,   the  exponent  of  what,   to  forget  that  it  wiar>    ti     4Mr 

BO  many  sober-minded  critics,   has  century,  and  u^tmf*  «v-  :-% 

seemed    the    most   fiemtastic   of  all  oppression  and  wT<m*>i* 

creeds.  pioduced    the   il^Maw.  -  *• 

The  young  Irishman,  thus  setting  rea«ly    geimnatic  z 

out  upon  his  travels  with  a  reputa-  help  obaemn:.     *«-*       '^.l 

lion  already  at  a  height  which  only  Jv-ofaiieh   amy-  •^-  -  - 

one  or  two  men  in  a  century  ever  otherb    li*?  -         4k       zn 

ga'u — with    manners    and    morals  redueed 

so  high  (hat  only  among  the  angels  luok^  m- 

had  Bishop  Atterbiiry  hoped  to  Dc-  nor  dm.! 

hold  the  hke  of  hini — with  ''every  goed  «m 

virtue  under  heaven  "  attributed  lo  inf*   - 
him  by  the  most  satirical  of  poeta, — 
was.  in  addition  to  all  this^  endow- 
ed wirh   that  beauty  of  form  and 
£ice  whw:*  does  not  always  ao 
nany  b  -auty  of  character.     He 
'*a  hunds-^me  man,  witli  a  com 
ance  fnll  of  meaning  and 
remarkable    for   great    at 
limbs,  and   of  a  very 
stitution."     A  natoiml. 
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certain   points.**     Of  this   meeting  1l»Tali  oontams,  of  course,  nothing 

*  curious  story  is  told    The  priest  new  to  the  modern  reader ;  indeed 

was   in   his  cell  when  the  yonng  he    aoknowledges,    even    ai    thAt 

clergyman,    heretic    in   more   than  period,  that  ^'  Italy  is  an  exhausted 

religious    faith,  went   to   see   him.  nhjecL'*    Yet  he  does  not  hesitate 

He  was  discovered  "  cooking  in  a  to  give  a  sketch  of  Ischia  to  Pope, 

small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  dis-  -—one  of  those  little  bare,  yet  not 

order   with    whioh    he   was    then  uneog^estive,    descriptions    of    the 

troubled — an    inflammation   on    the  *'  dehcious  isle "  in  which  the  age 

kings.      The  conversation  naturally  abounded.       To     Dr.      Arbuthnot, 

turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  another   of    the   firiends   his   repu- 

which  the  other  had  received  some  tation   had   made   for  him    among 

knowledge  firom  a  translation  just  the  wits,  he  sends  his  aooount  of 

published.     But   the   issue    of  his  Vesavius.    Wherever  he  ^oea,  it  is 

debate    proved     tragical     to    poor  with  his  eyes  open,  his  mmd  intent 

Mialebrandie.     In  the  heat  of  dis-  npon  the  sight  and   understanding 

Eation  he  raised  his  voice  so  or  alL  This  first  expedition  lasted 
h,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  not  quite  a  year,  hat  waa  imme- 
natural  impetuosi^  of  a  man  of  diately  followed  by  a  second,  taken 
parts  and  a  Frenchman^  that  he  in  charge  of  a  pupil,  a  Mr.  Aane,  ion 
brought  on  himself  a  violent  in-  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  bad 
crease  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  previously  been  Provost  of  Trini^ 
-  him  off  a  few  days  after.**  Thus  College.  Between  these  two  expedi- 
Malebranche  died  of  Berkeley  in  tions  he  had  a  fever,  of  which  Ar- 
the  most  curious,  taragi-comic  buthnot  writes  to  Swift  with  friend- 
way;  and  indeed  few  contrasts  It  playfulness.  "Poor  philosopher 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  of  Berkeley  has  now  tike  tcZsa  ^f  heaiik, 
the  old  French  priest  in  his  cell,  which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in 
with  his  pipkin  and  his  cough,  him,'*  he  says,  **  for  he  had  an  idea 
shrill  and  worn,  yet  impetuous  still,  of  a  strange  fever  on  him,  so  strong 
and  the  strapping  young  Fellow  that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy 
of  Trinity,  with  the  fresh  winds  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  ona" 
blowing  about  him,  and  all  his  Thus  his  friends^  with  kindly  jeers, 
youthful  powers  in  foil  vigour,  smiled  at  the  Ideatist;  as  indeed 
Me  was  a  month  in  Paris,  and  it  has  been  his  frite  to  be  pursued 
made  frill  use  of  his  time ;  and  his  with  jeers,  not  kindly,  from  that 
power  of  conversing  with  nis  fellow-  time  until  now. 
traveUerR,  and  understanding  dis-  He  was  absent  for  four  years  on 
putations  at  the  Sorbonne,  full  of  his  second  expedition,  and,  it  is  ap- 
^ench  fire,  is  not  one  of  the  least  parent,  made  himself  acquainted 
of  his  acquirements.  There  are,  with  the  depths  of  Italy  as  few 
alas  I  many  fellows  of  colleges,  men  men  can,  even  at  the  present  da|y. 
fUtl  of  philosophy  and  fine  attain-  Nor  waa  he  so  much  oocufMed  with 
ment,  who  even  in  these  travelling  his  travela  as  to  abandon  specula- 
days  might  be  found  to  hesitate  at  tioo.  On  his  war  home,  stopping 
aaoh  a  test.  at  Lyons  in  6ne  vt  the  many  pauses 
"From  Paris  the  travellers  went  of  those  slow  jonmeya,  he  composed 
on  to  Italy,  daring  the  dangers  of  what  his  biographer  c^  '' a  curious 
the  Mont  Ucms  pass  on  New-Tear's  tract,  'De  Motu,'  whbh  he  aent  to 
Day — an  expenence  which  Berke-  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sdencea  at 
ley  seems  to  have  found  am>alling  Pteia,  the  aulgect  being  proposed 
enough.  ^  I  can  gallop  aU  day  bf  that  aasembly.'*  This  pi^T 
long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  '^Oonceming  Motion**  was  aiUr- 
hours  at  night,**  he  writes,  from  wards  published  in  London  in  the 
the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps,  to  his  ■  year  1721,  and  ia  in  perfiK$t  agree- 
dear   Tom.     The    acoonnt   of   his  wot  with  the  chaimcteriatio  atcain 
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of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  his  theory  tnan*8  duty,  every   m^n's    highest 

boing    that  all    motion    centres   in  interest? — and  all  will  come  right. 

Gk)d,  the  one  Great  Mover  of  the  The  succeeding  practical  suggestions 

tmiTerse.      Even     these      abstruse  are  even  mure  Utopian.    He  thinks 

reasoning**,    however,   though    car-  **  if  the  poor-tax  was  fixed  at  a  mc- 

ried  on    in    conjunction    with    the  dium  in  every  parish,  taken  from  a 

cares  of  a  traveller,  were  not  sufli-  calculntion  of  the    last    ton   years, 

cient  to  occupy  his  many-sided  in-  and  raised  for  seven  years  by  Act 

telligence.    In  the  same  year,  1721,  of  Parliament,  that  sum  (if  the  com- 

the  period  of  the  South  Sea  catas-  mon  estimate  be  not  very  wrong) 

trophe,  the   eager    Irishman,  full  of  frugally  and  prudently    laid  out  m 

interest  and  ct»ncem  in  everything  workhouses,    would    for   ever    free 

that  affect'd  his  country,  sent  fortn  the  nation  from  the  care  of  provid- 

*An  Es?ay  towards  Preventing  the  ing  for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 

Ruin  of  Great  Britain,'  which  falls,  time     consiaeranly     improve     our 

with  a  mixture  of  quaint  wisdom  mimufactures.    We  might,  by  these 

and    simplicity,  upon    ears    warped  means,  rid  our    streets     of     beg- 

from    the    modesty    of    nature    by  ws;"   he  adds,  in  his  simplicity, 

those  supffcstions  of  political  econ-  *'even  the    children,  the    maimed, 

omy  which  were  then  unknown  to  and  the  blind,  might  bo  put  in  the 

the  world.     Berkeley's  cure  for  the  way  of  doinc  something  for  their 

evils  of  h'S  country  is  that  simplest,  livelihood.      As  for  the  small  num- 

mobt  indubitable,  and  yet  most  im-  ber  of  those  who  by  age  or  infirmi- 

possible  of  cures — that  men  should  ties  are  utt4»rly  incapable  of  all  em- 

oecome    better,    wiser,    and    purer,  ployment,  they  might  be  maintained 

"Whether  the  pro-p«»rity  that  pre-  by   the  labour  of  others;  and  the 

ceded   or.  the  calamities  that  sue-  public  would  receive  no  small  ad- 

ceeded  the  Soutli  Sea  project  have  vantage  from  the  industry  of  those 

mo5t  contributed  to  our  undoing,"  who  are  now  so  great  a  burden  and 

he  says,  "  is  not  so  clear  a  point  as  expense  to  it." 

it  is  that  vre  arc  actually  undone  Had  the  philosopher  lived  to  see 

and  lo^t  to  all  sense  of  our  true  in-  the  dreaded   and  hated   workhouse 

tcTi-st:  nothing  kvs  than  tfiis  couKl  of  our    own    day,   how   strangely 

render    it    panionable    to  have  re-  would  he  have  been  surprised  by 

course    to  ttiose  old    trite  maxims  the  result  of  his  suggestions!     ne 

concerning    religion,   industry,   fru-  goes  on  to  imagine  how  the   same 

gali'y,  and  public  spirit,  which  are  fcix,  "  continued  three  years  longer," 

now  forgotten,  but,  if  revived   and  might  set  our  roads  in  onler  and 

put  in  practice,  may  not  only  pre-  render  our  rivers    navigable ;     "  so 

vent  our  final  ruin,  but  also  nnder  that  in  tlie  space  of  ten  yet^rs  the 

us  a  more    happv    and    flourishing  public  may  be  for  ever  freed  from 

people  than  ever.      The  reader  fol-  a  heavy  tax,  industry  encouraged, 

lows  the  argument  with  a  certain  commerce  facilitated,  and  the  whole 

reverential  amusement,  if  we  may  country    improved"!      Our    genial 

uie    sueh  words.     This    eighteenth  reformer  next  proceeds  to  suggest 

century    was  the  falsest  and  most  "some  reward  or  privilege  to  those 

artificial  of  ages,  and  yet  what  a  who  have  a  certain  number  of  chil- 

depth  of  simplicity  must  have  liiu  dren,"   and  that  the  public  should 

in  the  heart  of  a  nation  to  which  "inherit  half  the  unentailed  estates 

the  phil'isopher  could  rocommend,  as  of  all  who  die  unmarried  of  either 

to   a  primitive  people,  this  noblest  sex"!      Taxes   upon  "dead  bache- 

primitive  remedy  I    Let  every  man  lors  "  he  holds,  with    a    delij^tflil 

Dcconie  religious,  modesty  industri-  scorn  of  the  creature,  to  be  "  in  no 

ous,   sr.ys  the    dreamer ;    where   is  sort  grievous  to  the  subject" !     Nor 

the    difficulty  ?  —  apart    from    any  does  he  let  women  altogether  escape, 

natiomd    crisis,  is   not  this    every  though  tonching  that  chapter  with 
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ft  light  hand,  like  the  gallant  genUe-  *t  the  time  the  essay  was  wrilteiiy 
man  he  was.    He  womd  have  sump-  ieeing  around  him  on  every  side  the 
toary  laws,  restraining  "  the  luxury  oonsequeuces  of  the  national  madr 
of  dress  whidi  givetn  a  light  be-  ness.    And  yet  he  was  in  very  fine 
haviour  to  our  women."    He  would  company,  and  made  much  of  in  the 
have  order  taken  with  public  amuse-  brilliant  world  when  he  reappeared 
moots,    the    drama    reformed,    the  ih>m  time  to  time  bringing  tidings 
masquerade  abolished.      He   would  with  him,  as  it  were,  from  the*  ends 
have  ''  a  pillar  of  infamy "  to  mark  of  the    earth.     One  of  the  places 
the  memory  of  the  swindler  with  where  he  is  most  visible  to  us  at 
an  odious  immortality.     He  would  this  distance  is  in  the  little  philo- 
hare  a  "  parliament  house,  courts  of  sophical    parties    which     gathered 
iostice,  royal  palace,  and  other  pub-  round  the  Priucess  of  Wales  in  her 
He  edifices  built "  suitable    to    the  ojpposition  Court  in  Leicester  Fiekls. 
dignity  of  the  nation,  with  decora-  She  ^ve  the  philosophers  one  even- 
tioas  of   pictures  and   statues,    in  ing  m  the  week,  and  found  reore*- 
order     ^'to      transmit     memorable  tion  in  their  learned  talk.    *' Of  this 
things   and   persons    to    posteritv,**  company  were  Dr.  Clarke,  Hoadley, 
to    "spirit    up    new    arts,    employ  Berkeley,    and    Sherlock.      Clarke 
many  liands,  and  keep  money  cir-  and  Berkeley  were  generally    con- 
culating    at   home ;  "    though    this  sidered  the  principals  in  the  debates 
project,  he  feais,  would  ^'  be  laughed  that  aroaa  on  these  occasions ;  and 
at  as  a  vain  affair,  of  great  expense  Hoadlev  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
and  little  use  to  the  public"    Last  Sherlocx  did  to  the  latter."     Thus 
of  all,  he  would  encourage  public  they    discussed    and    rediscussed^- 
spirit  by  "  erecting  an  academy  of  Caroline,  with  her  bright  eyes,  look- 
ingenious  men,  whose  employment  iug  on,  with  the  ready  interest  and 
it  would  be  to   compile  the  histoiy  keen   wit  which  distmguished  her. 
of  threat  Britain,  to  make  discourses  To  such  a  liiUe  oasis  of  brightness 
proper  to  inspire  men  with  a  seal  and  social  enjoyment  our  wandering 
for    the    public,   and    celebrate   the  philosopher  comes  by  times,  gleam- 
memories  of  those  who  have  been  mg  out  suddenly  into  the  midst  of 
ornamenta  to  the  nation,  or  done  it  the  wit  and  the  embroidery.    But 
eminent  service.    Not  to  mention,"  it  never  seems  to  have  had  the  fas- 
he  adds,   with  the  quaint  humour  cination  for  him    that   it   had    for 
which  now  and  then  breaks  in  upon  Swifl^  nor  did  his  lingerinjBf  advance- 
his     grave     argument    "that    this  ment  and  the  unproductive  charac- 
would  improve    our   language,  and  ter  of  royal  friendship  embitter  the 
amuse  certain  busy  epirite  ofifUage.  sweeter  temper  and  gayer  heart  of 
which,    perhaps,  would  be   no    ill  Berkeley.    He  went  back  to  Ireland 
policy."  in   1721,  as  chaplain  to  the   Lord- 
This  essay  holds  no  such  import-  Lieutenant,   without    any    apparent 
ant  place  among  Berkeley's  works  as  reluctance  to  leave  the  society  even 
we  ^ive  it  here ;  and  yet  we  know  of  Leicester  Fields,  and  found  there 
nothing  which  more  illustrates  the  fortune    and    preferment     awaitine 
spirit  of  the  man.    Bits  of  true  wis-  him    of    which,    probably,  he    had 
dom  are  in  i1^  with  intermingling  of  never  dreamed, 
that  fantasuc  theorisinff  of  which  a  The  fortune  came  in    the    most 
"  thinker  "  so  called,  sddom  shakes  carious  way  from  a  woman  unhap- 
himself   absolutely    free    when    he  pily  too  well  known  to  the  world — 
takes  to  planning  for  the  good  of  the  the    hapless    and    foolish  creature 
outside   world;  yet   how  different,  whom  Swift's  love  and  indifference 
even  in  his  most  fantastio  moment^  drove    to    distraction    and     death, 
how  modest  and  sober,  is  our  Ideal-  Poor  Vanessa,   tragical,   self-willed, 
ist  in  comparison  with  most  intel-  despairing  woman,  had  seen  young 
'  lectual  dreamers  1  He  was  in  London  Berkeley  with  her  terrible  hero  in 
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1713,  when  she  was  at  borne  and  of  certain  ignorant  lavages  fkrawsgr 
all  was  well  with  her ;  and  in  the  oyer  the  seas,  where  a  new  SnglUn 
rage  and  anguish  of  her  deathbed,  empire  seemed  forming  on  the  shores 
the  unlbnunate  soul  bethought  her*-  of  America.  America  itself  was  hid- 
self  of  the  young  man  who  seems  den  in  the  mists  of  the  future,  ani 
to  have  touched  all  the  world  with  no  premonition  warned  Dean  Ber- 
a  feeling  of  his  goodness.  8be  left  keley  of  that  immeasurable  Yankee 
her  whole  fortune — wildly  indiflfSor-  natitiU  which  was  so  soon  to  coma 
ent  to  her  own  kindred,  wildly  indig-  ioto  being.  It  was  '*  a  scheme  ibr 
nant  with  the  man  on  whom  she  conrerting  the  savage  Americans  to 
would  fain  have  bestowed  it — to  be  Christianity  *'  that  began  to  work  in 
divided  between  Berkeley  and  an-  hia teeming  brain.  The  unhappy  Bed 
other  of  her  fiiends,  though  it  was  men,  so  dwindled,  so  miserable  and 
y«ars  since  slie  had  met  the  phUo-  hopeless,  bore  an  interest  then  which 
sopher,  and  there  seems  to  have  it  ^eems  now  strange  to  contcm- 
been  no  special  friendship  between  plate.  Nobody  knew  how  they  were 
them.  His  share  amounted  to  to  be  swallowed  up  and  pushed 
about  £4000  —  no  inconsiderable  out  of  their  places ;  and  men  had  ^- 
matter  for  a  man  without  fortune,  ready  dimlv  opened  their  eyes  to 
This  curious  incident  does  not  seem  tlie  value  of  that  great  continent  as 
to  have  made  any  breach  in  the  a  place  big  enough  and  rich  enouf^ 
friendship  between  himself  and  to  supply  room  tor  the  overflowingp 
Switl,  wnich  is  remarkable  enough,  of  the  mother  country,  however 
A  year  or  two  later  the  preferment  vast  these  overflowings  might  be. 
came  in  the  substantial  ^hape  of  And  in  this  case,  bow  important 
tlie  deaoety  of  Derry,  which  waa  was  It  to  conciliate,  and  cultivate 
worth  £1100  a-year.  Bj  this  time  and  Christianise  the  native  rsotf 
Berkeley  was  forty — noi  the  most  To  be  sure  there  were  but  two 
adventurous  of  ages.  After  long  things  to  do — thaty  or  exterminate 
waiting,  he  had  at  length  attained  them;  and  extermination  had  not 
such  a  climax  of  his  temporal  hopes  dawned  upon  any  mind  as  the  pt^ 
as  iustified  him  in  marrying  and  ferable  alternative  as  yet.  Aocord- 
se'tlin,:j:,  as  people  t»ay.  Marry  he  ingly,  the  new  Dean  b  scarce  warm 
did  after  a  while,  but  the  idea  of  in  nis  seat  before  this  viea^  howiO!^ 
'*  settling "  was  far  from  having  any  ever  conceived  or  suggested,  be- 
plaoe  in  his  mind.  Not  quite  six  gins  to  work  so  strondj  in  him 
months  after  his  appointment  to  that  he  cunnot  rest.  I)erry  aad 
the  deanery  we  i&nd  him  once  more  £1100  a-year,  and  all  the  advantages 
setting  out  for  Enriand  with  the  of  place  and  position,  become  at 
strangest  errand.  Not  philosophy  notiiing  in  oomparisen  with  thoM 
this  time,  wliich  in  most  previous  savage  Americans.  Yet  there  is  % 
cases  haa  been  found  quite  oom-  certain  statesmanlike  eslm  even  in 
patible  with  the  strictest  regard  to  his  fervour.  It  is  no  wild  solitsiy 
a  man's  private  interest.  On  the  expedition  on  which  he  longs  !• 
contrary,  it  was  Qnixotbm  of  the  set  out.  His  scheme  is  to  carrr  a 
wildest  description,  such  as  never  staff  with  him — to  go  accompamoA 
philosopher  had  been  known  to  be  with  his  iMrotherho^  a  colony  of 
guilty  of  before.  An  idea  had  evangelists^  Their  work  was  to  bs 
seisttd  upon  his  busy  brain  more  dons  by  means  of  **  a  college  to  Jm 
dangerous  than  any  onslanght  upon  erected  in  the  Summer  Islsnds^ 
matter.  It  had  oeenrred  to  him  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bos- 
some  fine  day,  no  one  knows  how —  muda."  In  1725  he  published  his 
m  the  learned  babble  of  Leicester  plan  for  (his  sxpedition.  He  hiB»- 
Fields  perhaps,  or  on  the  Italian  self  was  to  resign  his  appointmsnt 
hills,  or  amid  the  salt  spray  on  the  and  become  hsMl  of  the  ooUe«»  on 
sham  of  bis  own  island— to  think  the  msgnifioent  stipend  of  a  liii»> 
YOU  or.— -vo.  Mnuuux.  » 
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dred  pounds  a-year ;    and  bis  elo-  power,  aod  for  three  jears  past  bath 

queDce  and  entnusiasm  had  so  won  oeen  struck  with  a  notion  of  foundibg 

■upon  his  friends,  that  no  leaa  than  •  TJnlversity  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter 

three  younff  Fellows  of  bis  tJniver-  ^^  ^^^  ^rown.    He  has  aednced  seve- 

aity  declared  themselved  wiUing  to  ^^f  J^*  hopefulleat  young  clergymen 

^^'Lxr^-r.^v.'^     !.;•«      •v>««^^«;««     •!!  snd  others  here,   many   of   them  well 
Mopmpany     hun     abandoning     aU  .^^  ^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

their  prospects.    To  gain  an  endow^  j^j^^         ^  preferment;  but  in  Eng- 

ment  for  this  coUege    Berkeley  set  ^^^  his  conqueeu   are  greater,  and  I 

out  m  the  end  of  ^24,  armed  with  ctoubt  wiU  spread  very  far  this  winter. 

aU  the  recommendations  his  friends  He  showed  me  a  liule  tra^t  which  he 

oould  give    him,   to  men  powerful  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Bx- 

xn    Church    and    State,      Here    is  oellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a 

one  of  these  commendatory  letters,  life   academic-philosophic  of  a   coUege 

wMch  not    only   throws  the  vivid  founded  for  Indian   scholars   and  m&- 

ight  of   personal  revelation    upon  sionaries,  where  he  meet  exorbitantly 

Berkeley,  but    reveals    out  of   the  propos^th  a  whole  hundred  pound  a- 

darkness,in  one  of  his  softest  mo-  J^^  ^""l^^^^I:  ^"^l  pounds  for  a fet 

menta,  a  tragical  figure,  still  more  *°;j:'^'*^J^?  J?*"  \  student    His  beaH 

r^wT   (   i>i  ""o  j"*  ugu*^,  ow**»  «*v*«  will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken 

lemarkable  and  universally  known  ^^  ^im  and  left  at  yoir  ExceUeney's 

than  himself.    The  letter  is  address*-  disposal    I  discounige  him  by  the  cold- 

ed  to    Ix>rd    Carteret,   then    Lieu-  n^es  of  courts  and  ministers,  who  wUl 

tenant  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  Swift  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a 

"who  writes :—  vision,    but    nothing    will    da      And 

therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your 
*'  Zd  of  8eptemJ>er  l'724.-*There  is  a  Excellency  either  to  use  such  persua- 
gentleraan  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  for  sions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men 
■England — it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  Dean  in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue 
of  Derry,  the  best  preferment  among  us,  quiet  at  home,  or  acBBist  him  by  yoi:fr 
being  worth  about  £1100  a-year.  He  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  de- 
takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London,  sign,  which,  however,  is  very  noble  aod 
and  will  of  course  attend  your  Excel-  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great 
lency,  and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by  person  of  your  excellent  education  to 
his  friend, .  my  Lord  Burlington ;  and  encourage." 
because  I  believe  you  will  choose  out 

some  very  idle   minutes  to   read  this       Berkeley's  pamphlet^  whioh  was 

letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  en-  published  early  in  the  ensuing  yeaf , 

tertaiued  with  some  account  of  the  man  ^lets  forth  at  length  all  the  necessity 

and  his  errand.    He  was  a  Fellow  m  the  ^^  advantage    of   this    wonderfi 

y^T.1^.  tJLt'^tt,!^^^^  ^^^^^    HeT  begins  by  kmenting 

ZU::^'l^.fTJ^^  "that  there    is   ITW  day    UUll 

.oaHed  the  Immat^ialists,  by  the  force  "f^^  ^*  religion,  and  a  most  noto- 

4)f  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subjeet  "^^  oorruption  of  manners  in  the 

d>r.  Smalrklge  and  many  other   emi-  English  colonies  settled  on  the  oonr 

nent  persons   were  his  prooelytee.     I  tinent  of  America  and  the  islands," 

tsent  him   secretary    and   ehaplain    to  and  that  "  the  Gosp^  hath  hither- 

Bkaly   with   my  Lord    Peterborough ;  to  made  but  a  Y&ry  inconsiderable 

and   upon  his   lordship's    return,  Dr.  progress    among    the    neighbouring 

Berkeley  spent  above  seven   years  in  Americans,    who    still    continue  in 

toavelling  over  mort  parts  of  Europ^  ^uch  the  same  ignoranoe  and  barbae 

but  chie^    ^'?'^^uJ77^J^SL'^  wn  in  which  we  found  them  above 

S:nTSei:?U^l?^!:L^ff^^  mir^upthe^cause?^^^^  . 

oommended  to  the  Duke  of  Graftoi  by  ofB^^Ms,  one  of  which  he  desaibee 

whom  he  was  lately  made  Dean  of  Deny,  f*  ^®  ^^  qualifications,  both  in 

Your   EzceUeacff   will    be    frightened  le^rnmg  and  morals,  of  the  clergy, 

when  I  tell  you  all  (bis  is  butanintm-  whoare,in  many  oasos,  i^'thevery 

dnotion,  for  I  am  now  to  mention  his  -dregs  and  refiise'*  of  iHia.  Qbunh, 

errand.    J3e  is  an  absolute  philosopher  he    propounds    his  .p]an.«*na  .plan 

with    regard   to    money,    titles^   and  which  has  been  adopted  m  recent 
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dftjs  with  at  least  m  nnidi  tucoet^  tfme  r^generaiioii  of  the  esrth  and 

we  beliere,    as  has   attended   any  a  new  world  won  to  Qod,    No  won- 

other  missionaiy  soheme— of  train*  der    the    fervid   Iridiman   haonted 

ing  young  nativei  as  missionaries  to  St    Jameses     like    a    ghost,     and 

their  oonntrymen.    Conjoined  with  struggled  to    get   rid    of  the   rich 

this  was  the  prospect  of  being  able  prise    of  his  deanery,  its    wealtiby 

to  educate  "  the  youth  of  our  Sng*  stipend  and  dignified  leisure.     He 

luh  plantations"  to  fill  the  colonial  got  his  will  so  lar  as  words  went: 

diurohes ;  bat  it  wss  on  the  sarages  after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  he 

evidently    that    BeriEeley   had   set  attained  to  a  charter  for  his  college 

his  heart.      Bdiprion   is   Ming,  he  and  a  (promised)  grant  of  £20,0(Ml 

thinks,    in   the  Old    World.      ''  In  His  heart  was  so  mored  by  his  suo* 

Sur<x>e  the  Protestant  relidon  hath  oess^  that^  so  fkr  ss  we  are  informed, 

of    late     yean    eonsiderSbly    lost  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  Ber- 

ground,    and    America   seems    the  keley  burst  into  song.    His  *^  suo- 

like)iest  plsoe  wherein  to  make  up  cess  drew  from  our  author/'  says  his 

for  what  bath  been  lost  in  Europe."  biographer,    "a   beanlifhl    copy   of 

High  dreams  of  a  continent  evan->  yeraes,  in  which  another   age  will 

{[elised  and  a  new  world  brighteo-  acknowledge    the    old   oonjunctioii 

mg   into    Christianity   rise    to    his  of  the    prophetic    character    with 

mind    as  he   speaks.      Kor  is  the  that   of   the   pOet   to   have    again 

scheme  without  iis  intermixture  of  taken  place/'     How  far   Berkeley 

romance.    It  was  in    ''  the  Summer  would  ha^e  consented  to  the  realis- 

Islands  *'    the   oolle^    was   to    be  ation  of  his  hones  as  carried  out  in 

e anted — its     principal     with     one  the   strangely-different   fbshion   in- 

mdred    a-year,    its   fellows    with  tended  by  ProTidence  is  a  different 

ibrty.      *'  Sereral    gentlemen,*'    he  question ;  but  yet  the  rersee  hMve 

says,  "  in  all  respects  very  well  quar  enough  of  that  strange  mixture  of 

lined,    and   in    possession  of  good  blindness    and   insight    which    we 

nreferments   and   fair   prospects  at  call  the  prophetic  ntculty,  to  merit 

home,"   were  ready  to  engage  in  it  a  place  in  the  reoordc^his  life : — 

— "to    dedicate   the    remainder   of  ^^  ^  ^ 

^Ir  live,  to  inrtruotingjhe  youth  ""^ZTl^^^^Z^ir"  ^"^ 

of  America  and  prosecutmg  their  own 

studies  in  a  reterement  so  avoeti  amd  *"^^  Mas*.  4isfirtad  at  aa  j|i»  ad  dimt 

so  defended  by  nature  that  foe  or  p^odadng  latjeeto  worthy  fcm.. 

E irate  eould  not  come  near  them, 

ivishly  supplied  with   all  that  na-  **  Ib  hsppy  oUmat,  wten  fntbi  fkit  gwlal 
tnre   needs;    tranquilly    fi*ee   from  *» 

trade,   yet  with  a   little   navy    of  And  rirfin  •Mth.  a«a  totntf  «Mwe, 

them   and   the  world;  a  vast  sea 

around,  which  eools  the  hot  breesas  ••  i||  i^ppj  dfrnti,  tb*  ant  «r  imMeenea, 
and  softens  the  northern  winds;  a      Wbna  aatara  «Qia«  ■«<  vlrtaa raki, 

cUmate    "  like  the  latter  end  of  a  WIhw  bmo  tkau  ao*  faafoaa  ior  tnith  «r 

fine  May;"    tall  oedars  to  shdter      ^  Jf^  ^  ^^  ^  .«ww»i. . 

. .  •'  *   . ^.       ,       _^  _!.         The  padanfeqr  off  oowrti  and  acoooU : 

the  orange-trees;  the  caun  of  pm-  irv^— -# 

loeophy,  the  light  of  love  (for  was  «naratfianbaMnf  aw>thargoM*aiSa, 

not   the    mtSSionary  sage  about   to  TW  rlsa  of  enplre  and  of  aita, 

be  married?),  a  splendid  aim  and  ^*ff!j  "*  «^  ^r«^»  ?tl^ 

a  hondrad  pomids^Hyearl    It  w»  Tbe  wia-t  i>-*  "d -Ukat  hjartc 

the     most   WOnderfbl     eombiaation  mhm  loeli  ai  InmiM  braadu  Inbtr  decqr; 
which    oyer   presented    itsdf  to    a       SMh  aa  aba  brad  yhw  fln*  and  rang, 

draamer*a   eye ;  a   bower  of   bhss,  Wboa  haavolr  iaoM  did  iniaaai  Wr  aliigr, 
an  aoMieaic  grc^  and  at  the  aane      ^r  ni^an  foais  yhaU      na*. 
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"WMtwwA  tht  OQWM  ct  ampiM  i«kM  itt  sion,    and  hfts  not  added,  as   she 

v*]^«  ovirhL  the  nsme  of  this  earlr  and 

\  'Sl^T,!^  "^^v*?^  '^Sli.  •!..  ^.  fe»^d  believer  in  her  destiny  to  her 

''^^''liiro^;^.^^'''  "^^  be^roU  of  ««nr.  and  heroea.^ 

But  the  httle  misaion  never  got 

It  is  stran^re  that    these   veraes  to  Bermuda.     The  party  went  to 

should  never  have  been  sup^gested  Bhode  Island,  and  took  up  its  ro- 

S'  any   enterprising   American   as  aidence  in  Newport^  a  town  "  oon- 

e   national   anthem  of  the   new  taining   about   six  thousand  souls^ 

empire— oiiriouely    falsified    ao  Ur  the  most  thriving,  flourishing  i^aoa 

as    Berkeley's  meaDiag  went^  yet  hn  all  America  for  ita  bigneas.*'    In 

taking,  like  so  many  other  bits  of  this     small     cornmunity    Berkeley 

Bnconscioua  prophecy,  a  wonderftd  found  '*  four  aorta   of  Anabaptista^ 

aignifioation  of  their  own.  beaidea  Preabyteriana,  Quakers,  In- 

On    the    Ist  of   Augost,     1728^  dependents,  and  many  of  no  pro* 

Bericeley    waa    married    to    Anne  fo»ion   at   all,"    but   all   living  i& 

Fosier,  a  daughter  of  the  Speaker  tolerable  peace  and  quiet^  and   all 

of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons —  agreed,  or  politely  profeasing  to  bO 

a  lady,  as  he  himself  says  in  the  so,  that  the  Church  of  England  waa 

quaint    phraseology    of    the    time,  the  second-best.    Here  he  purchased 

**  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind  land  and  built  a  farmhouse,  mean* 

l^easea    me    beyond     anytliing    I  Sag  to  make  of  hia  new  prcmerty 

know  in   the  who!e  sex."    On  the  «  stock  farm  to  supply  the  raturo 

6th  of  September  the  pair  set  sail  ooUege    at     Bermuda.       But    the 

from  Gravesend  upon  their  amaa-  months  passed  wearily  on,  and  tha 

ing  mission.     Mr.  James  and  Mr.  flrst  flush    of  hope   wavered,    asd 

Balton,  two  young  men  of  fortune;  the   promised    Gbvemment    granl^ 

a  Mr.  Smilert  or  Smibert,  **  an  in-  without   which   notiiing   could    ba 

Smious  painter;"  and  a  cousin  of  done,  waa  not  forthcoming.    Anxi- 

rs.  Berkeley's,    "my  Lady  Han-  cms  letters,  full  of  increasing  oare^ 

cock's  daughter,"  made  up  the  lit-  eame  firom  the  troubled  mi^monary. 

tie  party.    Berkeley  took  with  him  Though  he  threw  himself  at  once 

*''a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of  into  cleiicnd  work  in  his  temporaiy 

his  own  property,  and  a  collection  abode,  it  waa  work  with  no  satla- 

ofbooks  Ibr  theuseof  his  intended  faction  in  it.     If  thia  were  to  ba 

library."     Thus    the    wild    enter-  aD.  he  could  not  but  bethitik  him- 

prise  was  actually  carried  out  with  aalf   that    '*  upon   aM   private    ao- 

such  defiance  of  prudence  and  such  eounts  I  should  Uke  Derry  better 

darotion  to  a  pmrpose  aa  perhaps  no  than  New  England."    Hia  friends^ 

mature    man    newly    married,    and  wearying  too  of  the  quiet  of  New- 

with   the   responsibifities   of   indi-  port  and  the  auspenae,  went  oiT  to 

tidual   life   upon  him,  ever  man!-  boatoiiy  and  upon  varioua  expedi- 

fested  before.      He  was  now  over  tiona.     Tliere   hia  first   child   waa 

forty,    an   unenthosiaatio  age,    and  bom,  and    "  a  great  joy "  to  him. 

the  poaition  whi^  he  thus  aban-  ^  Ainong  all  my  ddavH  and  disap- 

'dotied  must  havo  been,  both  in  in-  pointmenta,  I  thank  God,"  he  aays^ 

come   and  rank,    fully    up    to   his  with  quaint  aobriety,.  "  I  hate  two 

highest    hopes.      Nevertheless    the  domestic   ooniforta   that    are   very 

philoaophor  sal  aail,  America  ahtn-  agreeable,  my  wift  and  my   littfe 

inc  before  him  in  a  haae  of  coming  'aon,  both  whieh  eaceeed  my  expe»- 

splendour,  the  empire  of  the  foture,  taftiona,  and   fuDy    answer   all   my 

**  Time's   nob!est   offtpring.**      We  wishea."     Bot  yet  noiwith«<Uiiding 

fear  Amerioa  haa  prtived   ungrate-  abaaa  adaoes,  even  Barkely'a  stout 

fhl  aa  well  in  the  praaent  advanoed  iieart   began   t»  ML     His   letieia 

state  of  her  hislofT  aa  in  the  im-  .aoBvey  the  idea  to  ua  of  a  man 

mediate  raadlt  of  Berfcelay\i  mia-  mtt  a  kearilami   atnlning  hia  eyaa 
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out  to  aea  for  ships  which  wiU  not  virtue,  and  almost  professedly  de* 
oome.  The  winds  blow  him  chance  nying  Qod  in  order  to  be  free  of 
bits  of  new4  in  an  irregular,  halP-  the  restraints  of  His  law — and  the 
reliable  way.  Kow  it  is  that  one  pious,  even  pietistic,  doubter  of  our 
of  tlie  men  whose  co-operation  he  own  time,  with  his  high  morality 
had  hoped  for,  has  been  made  a  and  his  tender  con>cience.  Berke- 
bisiiop  at  home,  which  calls  from  ley  knew  of  no  such  refined  and 
him  an  impatient  sigh  of  congrata-  wonderful  .being.  His  Alciphron 
lation,  ^*  since  I  doubt  we  are  not  and  Ly sides  are  fine  gentlemen, 
likely  to  eee  him  in  this  part  of  "blooda"  of  the  fullest  flavour, 
the  world."  Now  it  is  the  hear^  And  yet  this  is  how  (being  on  a 
sickening  tidings  that  a  ship  has  visit  in  ttie  country)  they  manage 
b^n  cast  away  with  letters  on  their  meetings:  '*As  we  sat  round 
board,  which  probably  would  have  the  tea-table,  in  a  summer  parlour 
brought  consolation.  But  consola-  whieh<  looks  into  the  garden,  Aloi- 
tion  in  the  shape  of  his  £20,000,  phron,  after  the  first  di^h,  turned 
Berkeley  was  not  destined  to  re-  down  his  cup,  and,  reclining  back 
oeive.  With  his  wife  only  stand-  in  his  chair,  |)roceeded  as  fol- 
ing  by  him,  and  his  baby  to  amuse  lows-  ■  ** I  How  ooujioal  are  the 
him,  and  his  ear  continually  on  the  little  changes  of  manner  and  cusr 
strain  for  such  echoes  from  £ng^  tom  which  a  century  makes;  and 
laud  as  might  come  across  the  sea,  how  much  more  than  comical,  how 
the  indomitable  soul  set  to  work  amazing,  the  difiisrence  iu  senti- 
again,  and  produced^  by  way  of  oo-  ment  and  thought! 
oupation  to  his  anxions  leie^ure,  the  But  iu  the  mean  time  no  news  or 
*  Minute  Philosopher,'  a  book  in-  bad  news  came  from  England*  Thie 
tended  for  the  refhtation  of  the  money  from  which  the  endowment 
freethinkers  of  his  time.  It  was  of  the  Bermuda  College  was  to  have 
"  written  in  a  series  of  dialogues  come  was  otherwise  appropriated ; 
on  the  model  of  Plato,"  and  con-  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  on  being 
tained — besides  a  long  strain  of  finally  appealed  to,  made  answer, 
close  and  powerful  argument,  which  that  of  course  the  money  would  be 
of  course,  in  the  change  which  has  paid  as  soon  as  iuiied  the  public  con- 
come  over  scepticism,  as  well  as  venwnw,  but,  as  a  Iriend,  he  counsell- 
oUier  modes  of  thought^  is  little  ed  Dean  Berkeley  to  return  home  and 
better  than  a  fossil  at  this  time —  not  to  await  tliat  far-o£f  contingency, 
manv  pleasant  quaint  indications  Thus  the  whole  diivalrio  scheme 
of  the  manners  of  the  day,  the  broke  down.  Berkeley  had  wasted 
'*  dislies  of  tea,"  in  which  even  free-  four  jrears  in  the  blank  existence  of 
thinkers  seemed  to  delist,  and  the  httle  New  England  town^  had 
the  little  landscapes,  quamt  com-  ''expended  much  of  his  private 
potations,  like  the  pretty  artificial  property,"  and  spent  infinite  exer- 
background  of  one  of  Stothard's  tions  and  hopes  in  vain.  A  long 
engravings,  where  they  meet  the  period  before  hisactoal  setting-out 
virtuous  rustic,  and  find  all  their  nadbeen  swallowed  up  m  negotia- 
skill  and  deveniess  crumble '  to  no-  tions  to  obtain  this  futile  charter 
thin^  before  him.  8uch  was  the  and  unpaid  grant.  He  gave  up,  on 
fMhion  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  can  the  whole,  some  seven  years  of  the 
more  clearly  manifest  Uie  differ-  flower  and  prime  of  his  life  to  the 
ence  between  that  period  and  our  scheme  thus  oruelly  and  treacher- 
owD,  than  the  contrast  between  the  ously  rendered  abortive.  It  is  so 
freethinker  ss  set  forth  by  Berke-  that  England  treats  tlie  generous 
ley,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  movements  and  attempted  self-de- 
world,  and  knew  what  he  wsa  de-  votion  of  her  sons.  Had  it  been  a 
acribing-*profe4iaed  libertine  and  fkctarr  or  a  plantation,  there  might 
scoffer,  setting  pleasure  high  above  have  been  some  Lope  £»  Berkeley ; 
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bat  a  college  with  only  ideal  a^-  4he  xiatfon,  thougli  Hpoesested  tbAl 
Vantagee,  mere  postibilifcies  of  io*  kigbast  of  mppoaed  'adTantagea--*- 
fluenoe  and  evangeliaation, — what  ma  actual  Parliament  of  ita  owa. 
Waa  that  to  Walpole,  or  to  the  We  have  afa^ady  said  that  in  Bish- 
dumbrous  proeaio  nation  over  which  op  Berkeley's  own  character  iheth 
he  ruled?  A  generation  later,  Ib  ao  mndi  of  the  traditionarr 
Indeed,  that  Utopia  in  the  Summer  Irishman  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
Islands,  had  it  been  planted,  might  identifying  him  with  the  oonntry 
.have  been  of  nse  to  £nglaod ;  but  in  wluch  he  was  bom :  and  j6i 
ihere  have  heea  fow  statesmen  in  everything  in  his  biography,  as  in  afl 
our  island  of  more  generous  temper  contemporary  works,  goes  to  prove 
than  that  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  how  entirely  distinct  was  the  native 
was  satisfied  that  there  should  be  race  from  the  English  colony  which 
peace  in  his  time.  Berkeley  re-  mled  and  represented  it.  The 
turned  in  1732  to  EnglancL  his  -Iru^  are  not  much  more  to  Ber- 
hcpeB  over,  so  far  as  the  New  World  keley  than  were  the  Red  men  whom 
was  concerned,  his  deanery  gone  he  had  &o  longed  to  preach  to.  They 
in  the  Old  World,  his  money  i^nt,  oconpied,  it  would  seem,  a  position 
and  the  cares  of  a  growing  ramily  not'  dissimilar.  They  were  savages, 
npon  him.  Had  be  but  contented  to  whom  a  benevolent  protecting 
himself  with  pleasant  Derry  and  colonist  was  kind,  teaching  ihem 
his  £1100  a-year,  as  any  other  phi-  the  first  principles  of  social  eoono- 
iosopher  would  I  But  here  our  my,  and  elementary  rules  of  pro- 
Idealist  stands  alone  amone  philo-  dence  and  self  interest ; — andwnom 
flophers,  and  in  a  very  small  mino-  a  bad  colonist  was  correspondinffly 
ri^  even  among  men.  One  friend  hard  upon  as  upon  an  abject  and  m- 
he  had  who  understood  and  i^pre-  ferior  race.  The  schemes  that  were 
dated  the  man.  Queen  Garonne,  current  in  the  idUmd  for  introdno- 
herself  advanced  from  Leicester  ing  manufactures  and  industries  of 
Fields  to  the  full  glor^  of  8t  various  descriptions — the  great  so^ 
James's,  lost  no  time  in  doing  what  dety  which  distributed  flax-seed 
a  queen  could  do  to  compensate  and  lent  tools^  and  coaxed  the 
him  for  his  fiulure.  But  eren  pitifhl  barbarian  into  helping  him- 
queens  in  Enfjfland  cannot  do  every-  self,  bear  all  the  character  which 
&ing  they  will,  and  it  was  two  years  attend  the  bringing  in  of  civilisa- 
before  Berkeley  was  provided  for.  tton  in  the  savage  comers  of  the 
At  the  end  of  mat  time  he  became  earth.  Paddy  himself  our  old 
Bishop  of  Cioyne,  and  returned  for  witty  well-beloved  firiend,  does  not 
the  remainder  of  his  active  life  to  veem  to  have  had  any  existence 
his  native  country,  henceforward  to  when  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  the 
employ  all  the  powers  of  his  intel-  *  Querist,'  or  when  Chesterfield  set 
lect  for  its  advantage,  and  to  spend,  np  an  anxious  and  short-lived  Vice- 
in  comparative  obacuritv  and  un-  JB^gality  at  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Prior, 
eeadng  beneficent  genial  work,  the  the  *'  dear  Tom  *'  of  Berkeley's  let- 
ktter  half  of  his  days.  ters,  e^blished  his  sodet^.  At  that 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  day  he  was  a  wild  aboriginal  roan, 
espedally  at  the  present  moment,  no  gleam  of  his  natural  genius  hav- 
tban  the  inddental  light  thrown  in^  yet  shone  through  his  uncouth 
npon  the  Ireland  of  a  cmitury  ago  ffuise — as  unlike  the  Paddy  brought 
by  the  life  of  such  a  man.  It  rate  knowledge  (we  suppose)  by 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any-  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  is  the  factious 
thing  more  unlSce  the  Ireland  which  and  irrepressible  Irishman  of  the 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  political  moment.  And  certainly,  if  it 
wodid  to-day.  •  At  that  time  no-  were  wanted  to  prove  the  bene- 
body  had  so  mnch  as  begun  to  ficial  action  which  a  Protestant 
think  of  the  ngbta  or    wrongs  of  Inshop    might    exercise  ib   inch   a 
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ooantry,  no   better  eztrnple  could  mate  and  rach  a  toil,  and  under  audi  % 

be  found  than  that  of  the  Bishop  gentle  GoTernment,  so  many  roads  un- 

Of     Cloyne.     When    thus    settled  trodden,   fields   nntilled,    houses   deso- 

permaneotly    in   his    own    island,  ^**»    *^^   bands   unemployed  7    .    .    . 

Berkeley    deToted    liimself    to    iU  ^^  ^^  *■,/*  ^  P«*  ^^•^  "^ 

interests  with  sll  the  enthusiasm  of  continues  poor  ? 

his  nature.    ProbaWj  his  episcopal       ^^  ,        pregnant  question  has 

Th'NrarhiTnsfflT^  been  handed^onT^^ 

published    m     Dublin.    Its    object  io-lvl^  ^^Tu^i  J»-  i         t>J?^   • 

:Sr^yVLu^"^5gfBSr "i  ti-   .ppro^hed  froSr  the  Je  .of 

^eir    reZdv    OM   of    which    was  "•^O"'  componctioii  and  •  d«rirt 

wir     Trwl  ««^!tr^  -looVii^ooo  nstional  bank,  nor  the  distnbntion 

ui^jo  n^y  c-e.  to  the  (^It  «  ^^^^  htH^ulTL.?  IT'S 

„d  »4e.  with  perpetual  ite^tion.  ^7,  ^-J^^^  ^'^nSj 

with  his  own  people  with  idl  the 

"  Whether   there   ever   was,    is,   or  ^^^  ^^  vehemence  of  an  anxie^ 

^"^jf*  ^^?,f"?^?"  "'J^^®  P??'?^  bordering  on  despair.  Some  time 
i^  Idte  nch?;  IS  the  first  q»esUonin  ^^,  he  treated  &e  same  subject 
the  'Quenst;'  and  on  this  he  rmgs  .  .  ..„  ^^^  ,«««o..i,-ku  -«-j  ;« 
the  changes  with  infinite  variety  and  ?  *  ^  ^^^  .^^^^"^^^  V^^  ^ 
wealth  of  Ulustration.  *•  Whether  the  dividual  way  addressing,  under  the 
bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  title  of  *  A  Word  to  the  West  an 
from  thriving  by  that  cynical  content  eloquent  remonstrance  and  exhor- 
in  dirt  and  beggary  which  they  possess  tation  to  the  Catliolic  priests  of 
to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people  in  Ireland.  Among  aU  the  remark- 
Christendom  7  Whether  the  creating  able  productions  of  his  genius  there 
of  wants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to  [g  none  more  remarkable  than  thii^ 
produce  industry  in  a  people?  And  Indeed,  Berkeley's  fame  as  a  |^o- 
whether,  if  our  peasantry  were  qccus-  gopher  has  but  obscured  the  singii- 
tomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes,  they  ^  exertions  in  the  most  practical 
would  not  be  more  mdustnousf    Whe-  ^  ^  g^^^  ^      ^lic  Uboiir  which 

ife^pSL^thn'rit-r  --1,V'  ^'^r'^"  bave  <iistin. 
Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people  f^*?^^  *?y  ^^>«'*  »»!1-  ^«  '^•T 
are  not  truly  English  by  blood,  Ian-  ^^  "^^^^  .^  addresses  "  your  rerer- 
guage,  region,  manners,  inclination,  enc®*,"  ^'t^*  «  difpiified  respect  and 
and  interest?  Whether  we  are  not  as  ^^U  acknowledgment  of  their  in- 
much  Englishmen  as  the  children  of  fluenoe,  has  been  but  too  seldom 
old  Romans  bom  in  Britain  were  still  emulated  in  Ireland.  We  are  told 
Bomans?  .  .  .  Whether,  if  drunken-  in  his  biography  that  the  priciitB 
ness  be  a  neoessary  evil,  men  may  not  as  returned  "  their  sincere  and  hearty 
well  driokthegrowthof  their  country?  thanks  to  the  worthy  author"  in 
...  Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any  y^e  « Dublin  Joumid,'  "  assuring 
Cbrtotian  or  ctvOised  people  so  beggarly,  y^  t^at  they  were  determined  to 
wretclied,  and  destitute  as  the  common  -^.^,,j^  ^-^^  1«.<*»»  «.^,.K/i«i..  ..^^wv^ 
Irish?!:.  Whether  there  be  any  !^5'i^TAj^,£!I^^ 
country  in  Christendom  more  capable  ^^^  «  »»»  ^^^^  ^  l^!r^ 
of  improvement  than  IreUnd  ?  Whether  ^  ^^  power.  The  kind  of  ad- 
n^y  countrymen  are  not  readier  at  ^^  *"^''  gfiven  by  the  Protestant 
finding  excuses  than  remedies?  .  .  .  Bishop,  m  his  acknowledged  emi- 
Wbetber  it  be  not  a  new  speoUKde  nenoe  as  *t  once  a  aiffe  of  the 
uider  the  sun  to  behold  in  such  a  cli-  highest     reputation     and    a    man 
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experienced  in  the  world,  to  the  kind  reception  in  their  turn  when  they  be- 
homely  priests  of  a  country  a  come  beggars,  beggiRg  being  the  last  re- 
thousand  times  poorer  and  more  ftige  of  these  improvident  creatures.  .  .  . 
wretched  then,  than  it  is  now,  will  '^e  Scythians  were  noted  for  wander- 
be  seen  from  the  following  ex-  *»£  ""l^^t-i^uP^^^^I^J^  "^lu  ""i 
^  ^ . °  pride.    Our  Irish  are  behind  neither  of 

tliene  nations,  from  which  they  descemi, 
in  their  reepective  characteristics.  *  Bei- 
"  Be  not  startled,  reverend  sirs,*'  he  ter  is  he  that  )abour«th  and  aboundeth 
begins,  "  to  find  yourselves  addressed  in  all  things  than  be  thai  boasteth  him- 
by  one  of  a  different  communion.  We  self  and  wanteth  bread,'  saith  the  son 
are  indeed  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken)  of  Birach,  but  so  saith  not  tlie  Iriahman* 
nore  inclined  to  hate  for  those  articles  In  my  own  family,  a  kitchen-weuch 
wherein  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  ano-  refused  to  carry  out  oindera  because 
ther  for  thote  wherein  we  agree.  But  she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish 
If  we  cannot  extinguish,  let  ns  at  least  stock.  ...  At  the  same  time,  these  proud 
suspend  our  animosities ;  and,  forget-  people  are  more  destitute  than  savages, 
ting  our  religious  feuds,  consider  our-  and  more  abject  than  negroes.  .  .  .  Hav- 
selves  in  the  amiable  light  of  country-  ing  long  observed  and  bewailed  this 
men  and  neighbours.  Why  should  dis-  wretched  state  of  my  countrymen,  and 
putes  about  faith  interrupt  the  duties  the  insufficiency  of  several  methods  set 
of  civil  life  T  or  the  different  roads  we  on  foot  to  redaim  them,  I  have  reooursa 
take  to  heaven  prevent  our  taking  the  to  your  reverences  as  the  tbmitr  reaort 
same  steps  on  earth?  Do  we  not  in-  ...  Raise  your  voices,  reverend  sin^ 
habit  the  same  spot  of  ground,  breathe  exert  your  iufiuence,  show  your  author- 
the  seme  air,  and  live  under  the  same  ity  over  the  multitude,  by  urging  tliem 
government?  Why,  then,  should  we  to  the  practice  of  an  honest  industry,  a 
not  conspire  in  one  to  promote  the  duty  necessary  to  all  and  required  in 
common  good  of  our  country  ?  We  are  all,  whether  Protestants  or  Boman 
all  agreed  about  the  usefulness  of  meat.  Catholics,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
drink,  and  clothes;  and,  without  doubt,  Pagans.  .  .  .  When  so  many  circum- 
we  all  sincerely  wish  our  poor  neigh-  stances  provoke  and  animate  your  peo- 
bours  were  better  supplied  with  them,  pie  to  labour,  when  their  private  wants 
Providence  and  nature  have  done  their  and  the  necessities  of  the  public,  when 
part:  no  country  is  better  qualified  to  the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and  the  very 
lumish  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  country  calls  upon  them,  you  cannot 
no  people  are  worse  provided.  .  .  .  think  it  becomes  you  alone  to  be  silent 
Whether  it  be  from  the  heaviness  of  or  hindmost  in  every  project  for  pro- 
the  dimate,  or  ftom  the  Spanish  and  moting  the  public  good.  Why  should 
Scythian  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins,  you,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  be 
or  whatever  else  may  be  the  cause,  the  least  active?  Why  should  you, 
there  still  remains  in  the  natives  of  this  whose  words  are  most  likely  to  prevail, 
island  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  labour,  say  least  in  the  common  cause  ? 
You,  gentlemen,  can  alone  conquer  this  *'  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  dis- 
innate  hereditary  sloth.  Do  you  then,  couragements  attending  those  of  your 
ss  you  love  your  country,  exert  your-  oommunion  are  a  bar  against  all  en- 
sdvea  deevors  for  exciting  them  to  a  lauda- 
**  The  house  of  an  Irish  peasant  is  bte  industry.  ...  To  this  it  may  be 
the  cave  of  poverty — within  you  see  a  answered  that,  admitting  these  con- 
pot  and  a  little  straw;  without,  a  heap  siderations  do  in  some  measure  damp 
'  of  children  tumbling  on  the  dunghill,  industry  and  ambition  in  persons  of  a 
Their  fields  and  gardens  are  a  lively  certain  rank,  yet  they  can  be  no  let  to 
oounterpart  of  Solomon's  de8criptk>n  in  the  industry  of  poor  people,  or  supply 
the  Proverbs.  ...  In  every  road  the  an  argument  against  endeavouring  to 
ragged  ensigns  of  poverty  are  displayed,  procure  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  .  .  . 
You  often  meet  caravans  of  poor,  whole  It  will  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  this  idle* 
ikmilies  in  a  drove,  without  clothes  nets,  that  Uie  country  people  want  en- 
to  cover  or  bread  to  feed  them,  both  ooumgement  to  labour,  as  not  having  a 
which  might  be  easily  procured  by  mo-  property  in  the  lands.  There  is  small 
derate  labor.  They  are  encourage  encouragement,  say  you,  for  them  to 
in  this  vagabond  lire  by  the  miseri3>]e  build  or  plant  upon  another's  land, 
bospitsUty  they  meet  wiUi  In  every  cot>  when^  they  have  only  a  temporary  in- 
tage,  whose  faihabitantB  expect  the  same  terest    To  which   I   answer,  that  life 
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ittelf  is  but  temporary ;  that  all  tennrea  ao  genarally  anoog  the  nathrea  ol  tM 

are  not  of  tha  aaroe  k'lDd ;  that  the  caae  island,  aa  if  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiiUi 

of  our  Engliah  and  the  original  Irish  ia  was  iuoonaiatent  wiUi  an  honeat  dilU 

aqoal  in  this  respect ;  end  that  the  tnie  gence  in  a  man's  calling.    But  whoeve^ 

aboriginea  or   natural   Irish  are  noted  considers  the  great   spirit  of  industnr 

fM*  want  of  industry  in  improving  eren  that  relgna  in  Flanders  and  France,  ana 

Ott    their    own    landa,   whereof    ihejr  even  beyond  the  Alps,  must  acknow- 

hmw%    both    possusslon    and    properly,  ledge  this  to  be  a  groundless  suspicion. 

...  A  tight  boose,  warm  apparel,  and  In  Piedmont  and  Glenoa,   in  the  MH- 

wbolescMDe  food,  are  sufficient  motiTes  anese   and   the  Yenetfain    States,    and 

to  labour.    If  all  had  them  wa  ahooki  indeed  throughout  all  Lombardy,  boar 

ba  a  flourishing  nation.  .  .  .  well  ia  the   soil  coltirated,  and  what 

"  But  admitting  even,  for  the  Tarioua  maoufactoriea  of  silk,  relTet,  paper,  and 

reaaoDs  above  alleged,  that  it  ia  impoa-  other ^oommoditiea  flouriahl    .    .   .    Xa 

aible  for  our  cottagers  to  be  rich,  yet  whicli   I  might   add,  that    the  peiiosi 

It  is  certain  they  may  be  clean.    Now,  whose  authority  will  be  of  the  greatest 

bring   tliem    to   be   cleanly  and    your  weight  with  you,  even  the  Pope  bios* 

work  is  half  done.     A  little  washing,  sell)  is  at  thia  day  endeavouring  to  pat 

aembbing,    and    rubbing   bestowed    on  new  life  into  the  trade  and  manuiae- 

tlieir  persons  and  houses,  would  Intro*  tares  of  his  country.    Though  I  am  in 

dace  a  sort  of  industry,  and  industry  ui  no  secret  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  yet 

one  kind  is  apt  to  beget  it  in  another.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither 

Indolenoe  in  dirt  is  a  terrible  symptom,  Pope  nor  Cardinals  will  be  pleased  to 

wbicb  abowa  itself  in  onr  lower  Iriah  bear  that  tbaae  of  their  communion  aaa 

BMM>e  perliaps  than  in  any  people  on  distinguished  above  all  otberaby  slotk, 

this  side  the  Cape  of  Qcod  Hope.    I  dirt^  and  beggary ;  or  be  diepleaaed  al 

will  venture  to  add,  that,  look  through-  your  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  fross 

out  the  kingdom,  and  you  shall  not  find  the  reproach  of  such  an  infieunoua  dia* 

a   clean    houae,  inhabited    by    cleanly  tinction." 

people,    and    yet   wanting   neces^ariea.  ^.  .                           .           ,     .  ^  *^ 

?hat  Mme  spirit  of  industry  that  keeps  ^^«  unnecessary  to  apologise  fof 

folk  clean  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  quoting  so  larply  from  this  extt»- 

aiso  in  food  and  raiment.  .  .  .  ordinary  appeal  at  a  moment  whem 

"If  you  have  any  regard  (as  is  not  Ireland  and  its  affairs  are  agam  m 

to  be  doubted)  either  for  the  souls  or  the  aacendant,  and  when  so  granbie 

bodiea  of  your  people,  or  even  for  your  a  picture  of  its  condition  a  hundred 

own  intereat  or  credit,  you  cannot  fidl  years  ago^   and  the  relations    then 

to  inveigh  against   thia  crying   aan  of  exiaUng    between     the    priesthood 

TOur  country.  .  .  .  Were  this  but  done  and  people,   is  thus  presented    h«^ 

beartUy— wouW  you  but '  be  insUnt  in  fore  us.     The  Bishop  dwells  upcK 

season  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  re-  these  reUtions  with  the  most  utt- 

^Ifi!*  ^^nli*  ^I'of  I?  '^'lll'f^lf'/'*^  hesitating  distinctness.    He  has  M 

liave   gamed  over  the  people,  that  we  j^.,k*  ^Ak^  «^«r^..  ^f «« «^o*  m«m^ 

might  ioon  expect  to  see  thS  good  fruits  doubt  of  the  power  of    your  rever- 

lh5^.  .  .  .  iT stands    upoTyou    to  «?<^««     ^  ^^J;  ^^<^  reformation 

act  with  vigour  in  this  cauae,  and  shake  ^^7  P^®^  »n  the  race  so  dutifully 

off  the   shacklea   of  afoth   from    your  aubject  to  them.     Perhaps  so  strange 

countryman,  the  rather   becauae  there  an  address  was  never  written  by  a 

ba  aome  who  sormiae  that  youraelvea  dignified  eodesiastic  in  one  Ghurob 

have  put  them  on.    Right  or  wrong,  to   the  priesthood  of  another.     Ill 

men  will  be  apt  to  Judge  of  your  doo-  candour  and  honesty  and  generodi 

trinea  by  their  fruits.     It  wiU  reflect  meaning  seem,  if  we  may  trust  the 

amall  honour  on  their  teaebera  iq  in-  biowapher    of    Berkeley,    to    ha^t 

atead  of  honesty  and  industry  those  of  |^^    understood    and    appreciate* 

J!!2.K-S^T  tSf"  T  Jf^^T  ^  ^»'^.;  by  the  body  to  whom  it  was  a<). 

guished  by  the  contrary  qualities,  or  if  ^t^^,^^^     mL^    ^^    ^a    .^    u-^ 

tlie  natfon  converted  by  the  great  and  ^^'^sed.      Idey    we    jw^    to    nw 

f^oua  St.  Patrick  should,  Shove  sH  •cknowledped  m  the  *Dubhn  Jour* 

other  nationa.  be  stigmatiaed  and  marit-  ^al     that      in  every  page  it  oon- 

edoat  as  good  for  nothing.  .  .  .  Many  tamed  a  proof  of  the  authors  ei&- 

auapectyour  religkm  to  be  the  cauae  of  tensive  charity:  his  views  are  only 

that  notoriooa  kUeneaa  which  prevmU  towards  the  public  good ;  the  means 
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he   prorideth   are   easily   eomplied  estimates  of  things  and  modes  of 

irirh;   and  bis  nmnner  of  treating  thought     Berkeley    takes    slaverf 

persons   in    their  circumstances    so  for  granted  with  the  utqiost  oaliiu 

fery  singular,  that  they  plainly  show  just   as   he    takes    it   for    grantea 

1;he  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  that  it  is  in  the   natural  order  of 

and  the   true    patriot."     How   iar  things  that  a  priesthood,  to  whoa* 

these    sentiments    came   from    the  influence    he    appeals    as    suprenMl 

heart  it  is  of  course  impossiUe  to  over    a   whole    nation,    should    be 

tell,  or  whether  there  might  not  be  ^^  obnoxious  to  the  laws/'  and  the 

some  among  their  rererences  who  eommunion    in    general    lie    nnd^ 

fonnd    the  heretic  Bishop's   adrice  the    *' discouragements "    to    whic^ 

impertinent  and  uncalled    for;    but  be    alludes  so    placidly.      And   yet 

nevertheless  t^ere  it  is,  as  curious  he  could  not  tuce  for  granted  the 

a  memorial  of  the  age  and  the  man  existence    of  a   stool    or    a    table  J 

as  could  well  be  foimd.    Notwitb-  What  are   our  vulgar    novelties  of 

standing     Berkeley's     philosophical  gas  and  penny-post,  and  the  rest  of 

understanding,     his     lioeral     mind  our  modern  stock*in- trade,  in  com* 

and    friendly    ways    of     thinking,  parison  with  the  extraordinary  ro- 

and  experience  or  the  world,  it  is  volution  of  ideas  which  has  placed, 

evident  that   he  looked   upon   the  in  this    respect  at   least,  by  mere 

penal   laws   respecting  Roman  Ca-  dint  of  time,  the  mass  of  men  who 

tholios  as  a  matter  of  course,  unai-  never  think  at  all,  on  a  height  un*» 

terable,  and  founded  on  everlasting  attainable   by  one  of  the  greatest 

justice;  iust  as  he  speaks  with  im-  thinkers  and  best  men  of  his  agel 

perturbable  cahn,  and  not  the  slight-  The  last  great  public  undertaking 

est  appearance  even  of  a  doubt   as  of    Bishop    Berkeley's    life     has    a 

to  the  righteousne^  of  the  arrange-  whimsical  aspect,  vrhich  in  fact  it 

ment,  about  the  slaves  in  the  plan-  derives   (according   to  the    strictest 

tations.      These    simplest    rules    of  rules  of  his  own  philosophy)  from 

natural  justice  did  not,  it  is  evident^  our  eyes  alone,  being  in  its  nature 

im  the  smallest  degree  affect  a  mind  and  effect  upon    the  time    a  very 

■o  open,  so  generous,  so  full  of  re-  serious  matter  of  tlie  gravest   Im- 

gard  for  his  fellow-creatures.    This  portance  to  the  woild.     This  waa 

is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  humanity  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of 

which  it  is  the  most  hard  to  elu-  tar-water — grand  sovereign  panacea 

cidate.     We    are    iar    from    taking  for  every   evil  under  heaven.     The 

up  tlie  extreme  side  of  those  gr«'at  curious    enthusiasm    of    the    man's 

questions,  or  of  going  wild,  for  in-  nature,   and  scorn  of  all  secondary' 

stance,  with  rapture  on  that  most  restraints — such  as  the  fear  of  ridi- 

doubtful  and  insoluble    problem  of  cule,  or  the  blame  of  interfering  with 

negro    emancipation,    the    practical  the  business  of  others— comes  out 

difficulties  of   which  are  immense,  most  distinctly  in    the  fervour  and 

As  a  question  of  expediency  or  even  persistence  with  which  he  thrusts  his 

possibility,  it  is  perhaps  as  far  from  nauseous  draught  down  the  world's 

soluiion   as    ever    it   was;    but    in  throat.    It   cured  himself,   he    tells 

theory  there  no  longer  remains  a  u%  of  '^a    nervous    cliolic"    whidi 

doubt  on  the  subjects      This,  how-  ^^rendered  his  life  a  burden  to  him ; " 

ever,  it  is  dear  had  never  entered  upon  which  he  began,  with  his  nat- 

Berkeley's  mind.    A  hundred  years  ural  energy  and  hopefulness,  to  try 

is    no    such   great    matter    in    the  it  upon  his  neighbours ;  and  having 

world's  history ;   but  all  the  mate-  worked  a  varietv  of  cures  in  Cloyne, 

rial  changes  that  have  been  effected  immediately  judged  it  his  duty  to 

ainoe  then  reckon  small  enough   in  make    known    me    marvel    to    hie 

comparison     with    the     revolution  country    and   mankind   in   gjeneraL 

which  has  been  wrought  in  all  our  He  addressed  himself  to  this  sub- 


jeet  diaracteriitSkinT  in  s  work  «iw  into  an  •pothecaiy'fl  shop  the  othot 
titled '  SirUi :  A  Ohttin  of  Philoso-  day,"  says  Horace  Walpoks  m  the 
phioal  Refleetiomi  and  Inoairiea  oon-  year  1744.  '^ '  Do  you  sell  tar* 
•enring  the  Yirtuea  of  Tar-water/  water  ? '  *  Tar-water  I '  replied  tba 
**  We  are  now  mad  about  tar- water/*  apothecary,  *  why,  I  seU  nothiog 
aajTB  Horace  Walpole,  '*  on  the  pub-  else  I '  '*  Bo  swift  and  ao  unirersal 
H<»tk)B  of  a  book  written  by  Ber*  was  the  popularity  of  the  new  re- 
keley,  Biahop  of  Oloyne.  The  book  medy.  If  it  derived  anything  af 
eontams  every  subject  from  tar*  its  reputation  from  the  quaint  and 
Water  to  the  Trinity;  however,  aU  elaborate  argument  by  which  tha 
tlie  world  read  it,  and  understand  author  traced  its  bene6cial  streaa 
bo  more  than  they  would  if  it  were  through  the  veins  of  the  odoroua 
hitelli^le."  The  description  has  a  pines,  from  their  subtle  connectioD 
sneer  m  it,  but  yet  is  not  fkr  from  with  the  vital  flame  which  gives  ex-* 
the  truth.  '  Siris  '  begins  with  the  iatence  to  the  entire  world,  it  would 
most  plain  and  praotioal  directions  be  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the 
for  the  making  dt  the  panacea,  and  age ;  probably,  however,  as  Horace 
aa  many  details  of  cures  as  Morison  saya,  the  world  understood  it  aa 
or  Mr.  HoUoway  could  desire— from  little  aa  if  it  had  been  intelligible ; 
a  eoHc  to  an  inflammation— gout^  but  thfs  public  understood  ana  ap* 
fem^e,  pleurisy,  asthma,  everv9iing  preciated  the  oases,- of  which  its  rev* 
from  which  man  suflTers,  had  been  erend  inventor  gave  the  fullest  aup* 
Cor^  by  this  wonderful  agent;  ply.  Two  other  shorter  works  on  the 
and  frote  this  very  solid  beginning  same  subject— pamphlets  once  mora 
our  philosopher  goes  off,  notfantas-  addressed  to  '^dear  Tom  "-«4ollow* 
tically,  but  by  riow  degrees,  by  ed  up  the  impression.  Ireland,  not 
means  of  the  structure  of  plants,  to  say  Great  Britain,  going  mildly 
their  anatomy  and  constituent  ele-  out  of  their  senses,  did  nothing  but 
Inenta,  up  to  the  deepest  specula-  awallow  the  hateful  draught.  So 
tions  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  long  indeed  had  the  idea  lasted, 
tiie  nature  of  tiie  GhKlhead  itself,  that  the  writer  has  heard  from  an 
^  It  is  indeed  a  chain,"  says  his  old  la4|f ,  still  living  and  enjoying 
ftdmiring  biographer,  "  which,  like  lifb,  an  awful  tale  of  the  miseries 
^lat  of  the  poet,  reaches  (Vom  earth  of  a  •houseful  of  Irish  children, 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  who  were  condemned  to  begin  life 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  grada*  daily  with  a  cupful  of  tar-water, 
tion  from  the  phenomena  of  tar-  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  pre* 
water,  through  the  depths  of  the  sent  century.  This  was  Berkeley's 
ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublim-  last  work  He  was  by  this  time 
est  mystery  of  the  Christian  reli-  growing  old,  and  be^^inning,  aa  the 
ffion.*'  This  curious  work  is  one  of  apringa  of  life  failed  hhn,  to  grow 
Berkeley's  longest  productions,  and  weary  of  his  retirement  in  the  utter 
eontaiuji  a  very  quaint  mixture  of  seclusion  of  Cloyne,  which  he  had 
the  practical  with  the  most  ethe-  only  left  once  since  his  appoint- 
real  ideal  qualities.  It  came  speedi-  ment  Nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
ly  to  a  second  edition,  a  happiness  aant  than  the  glimpses  we  have  in 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  iKfallen  his  letters  of  the  tranquil  life  he 
any  of  his  former  works,  and  mnat  led  in  his  episcopal  hermitao^e.  The 
have  produced  an  overwhelming  palace,  or.  as  his  Inographer  mo- 
sensation  throughout  the  country,  destly  calls  it,  the  *^  manse-house " 
The  philosophical  system  of  Ideal-  of  the  little  diocese,  seems  to  have 
ten  did  not  do  half  so  much  to  been  a  home  of  all  the  arta.  Three 
make  the  Bi^op  of  Cloyne  famous  bojm,  of  whom  the  parents  could  not 
«8  this  treatise,  and  the  invention  at  first  decide  *' which  waa  pret- 
wfaich  gave  it  birth.     '^  A  man  came  tieat,"  and  one   daughter,  grew  i:^ 
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round  him  ih  that  peaceful  place,  a  moat  uncommon  geniua ;  though". 
The  Tillage,  for  it  was  nothing  he  adds,  ''  others  mny  be  supposed 
better,  had  few  resources,  but  these  to  judge  more  impartially  than  L** 
were  cultivated  with  a  steady  ad-  At  another  time  it  is  music  tha^  i4 
herence  to  principle,  such  as  few  in  the  ascendant,  and  Berkeley's 
theorists  attempt.  The  Bishop  letters  are  full  of  bass-viol^  aL4 
'*  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes  and  Italian  psalms.  '^  My  wife,  I  ani 
worse  wigs,  rather  than  suffer  the  told,  is  this  da^  inferior  to  no 
poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unem-  singer  in  the  kmgdom,"  he  say« 
ployed,"  —  a  piece  of  self-denial  with  that  kindly  exaltation  of  ma 
which  no  doubt  was  felt  by  the  own  which  is  characteristic  of  sudi 
handsome  ecclesiastic  even  when  a  genial  and  buoyant  nature.  It 
a^e  took  from  him  something  of  is  evident  that  to  make  the  first 
his  characteristic  vivacity.  Offers  break  in  the  family  was  a  thing 
of  better  preferment  were  made  to  which  the  kind  father,  now  grow* 
him  more  than  once,  which  he  de-  ing  old,  regarded  with  alarm* 
dined.  He  '*  did  not  see,"  he  says,  Wnen  his  second  boy  was  ol4 
'^  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of  enough  for  the  university,  a  plan 
wearing  the  name  of  primate  in  which  the  parents  had  been  charisb- 
these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much  ing  for  some  time,  and  whicb 
money,  a  thing  everv  tradesman  in  Berkeley  preferred  to  the  glories 
London  may  get  if  he  pleases.'*  of  the  primacy,  was  put  into  execa- 
Visitors  went  and  came  to  the  tion.  He  removed  with  his  wife 
manse-house,  but  not  in  such  num-  and  family  to  Oxford.  "  He  had 
bers  as  would  have  satisfied  the  taken  a  fixed  resolution,"  says  his 
Bishop's  genial  hospitality.  He  biographer,  "  to  spend  the  remain- 
writes  letters  to  his  friends  who  der  of  his  days  in  that  city,  with  i^ 
had  accompanied  him  to  America  view  of  indulging  the  passion  for  ^ 
with  a  iriendly  warmth,  bidding  learned  retirement  which  had  ever 
them  to  visit  him,  describing  the  strongly  possessed  his  mind."  But 
myrtles  in  his  garden,  and  the  young  George  no  doubt  had  a^ 
advantages  of  his  neighbourhood,  much  to  do  with  it,  for  Goyne, 
*'  Agreeably  to  the  warmtb  of  his  after  all,  was  more  of  a  retirement 
temper,  he  had  conceived  \o  high  than  Oxford.  With  his  usual  high* 
an  idea  of  tiie  beauties  of  Cloyne^"  minded  sense  of  justice,  he  request- 
his  biographer  tells  us,  ^'  that  Mr.  ed  leave  to  resign  his  bishopric  on 
Pope  had  once  almost  determined  making  this  change.  ^'  So  uncom- 
to  make  a  visit  to  Ireland  on  pur-  mon  a  petition  excited  his  Majesty's 
pose  to  see  the  place,  which  his  curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the 
friend  had  painted  to  him  with  extraordinary  man  who  made  it  ; 
such  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  being  told  it  was  his  old  acquaint- 
which  yet  to  common  eyes  presents  ance  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that 
notliing  that  is  very  worthy  of  atten-  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
tion."  himseltj  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to 
Within,  the  manse-house  must  reside  where  he  pleased."  It  would 
have  been  a  pleasant  home.  The  seem  that  his  actual  pastoral  work 
Bishop  declined  to  buy  the  *  Causes  was  not  the  thing  which  Berkeley 
O^ebres '  because  he  apprehended  himself  felt  most  indispensable  to 
''  there  might  be  some  among  them  his  diocese.  He  appropriated  two 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read  hundred  a-year  to  the  poor  of  his 
by  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  mv  neighbourhood,  as  a  substitute  for 
library,  and  particularly  all  French  his  presence  among  them  until  he 
books,  are  open."  At  one  time  returned,  and  so  went  his  way,  oon- 
painting  is  the  favourite  art,  in  tented  to  spt^d  in  ease  and  learned 
which  he  thinki  his  wife  ''  shows  intercourse  the  evening  of  his  daya 
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But  that  erening  was  destined  to  a  philosophy  in  which  the  ordinary 

be  a  rery  short  one.      Six  months  mind  must  always  see  a  touch  of 

after  his    arrival    in    Oxford,    the  absurdity.        Yet  (philosophically), 

family  were  together  on  a  peace-  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 

ikl  Sunday  nigntb    The  father  Lay  absurd   in  it^   and   the  theory   was 

on  a   sofa   in    the    repose    of   bu  nrrefutable;    while  no  one  who  has 

M  age ;  the  mother,  who  had  been  regarded  the  grand  conception  of  a 

to  him  more  than  he  expected  and  world  so  livioff  in  Gk>d,  will  refiiM 

•U  be  desired,  and  whose  accomplish-  to  allow  to  the  system  the  ciedit 

ments    he  admired  with  so  much  of  the  highest  beauty.      It  agrees 

tender  simplicity,  was  reading  aloud  with  everything  in  his   own   har* 

to  the  Uttle  household  party  a  ser-  monious  nature,  and  with  all  the 

moo    of  Dr.  Sherlock'^      Calmest  principles    that    swayed    his     life. 

domestic  scene,  the  soft  and  silent  Never    philosopher   before   him   in 

happi/iesB  of  sober  English   imagi-  modem  story  had  been  more  than 

nations,  upon  which  it  must  have  inoffensive    to  his  fellow-creaturea. 

looked  00  unlikely  that  any  sudden  Berkeley  breathed  out  of  him  help, 

terror  could  fall    His  young  daugh-  kindness,  counsel,  and  aid  to  every- 

ter  going  to  him  with   *'a  di^h  of  thing    round    him.      Honesty   that 

tea  '*  was  the  first  to  see  what  had  reached    the    magnanimous    point, 

Itftppened.    He  had  left  them  while  and    that  generous  sympathy  with 

the  reading  went  on,  while  the  tea  his  race  which  brings  a  man  witb- 

aeot    up    Its    fragrant    fumes — and  in  reach  of  the  glorious  stigma  of 

was   gone   unalterably    beyond   all  Quixotism,  were  the  characteristics 

fonnd  or  calL  of  the  Idealist.       Philosophy  may 

So  en<ied  a  life  which  has  few  or  may  not  be  the  hopeless  science 

equals  either  in  the  ranks  of  philo-  which  it  is  represented  by  one  of 

•ophers   or   ecclesiastics;     a    more  its  ablest  historians j    but   such   a 

generous,  a  more  frank  and  brave  man  as  Berkeley  spves  vital  force 

and    candid   spirit    never    stepped  to  a  generation.    iGiowledge  may 

on   English   aolL      His   story   nas  fliil  though  it  is  everlasting;    Han, 

dropped  from  oummon  knowledge,  the  creature  of  a  day,  is  the  onlj 

and  only  his  philosophy  remains —  thing  in  earth  which  lives  for  ever. 
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THK  FIFTEEir  LOUIS-d'OR  OF  BBAUXAROHilS. 

f 

"LoxjiB  QUTNZE  a  d^truit  I'anoieo  Dation  of  watchmaker  at  twianljw 

Parlement;    quinze   Ibuis   ont   d4-  ibur,    and    became    sQCGMiyely    m 

trnit  le  nonveau/'  said  the  wits  of  coartier,  a  teacher  of  the  haip  W 

that  day.    These  fifteen  louis,  onc6  royal  princesses,  a  merchant^  arxa^ 

the  property  of  Beanmarchai?.   did  Tictuauer,   a  contractor  and  spedn^ 

reritably  upset  the  parliament  Mau-  later,  a  writer  for  the  stage,   bot^ 

peou,    and     have     therefore,    like  in  sentimental   melodmna    and  ill 

Hampden's  ship-money,  a  ri^ht  to  comedy,  a  composer  of   operai,'  It 

a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  history,  publicist,   a    mannfactorer,    a    pulpk 

Gafiti,  the  Italian  poet,  wrote  a  hnn-  nsher,  a  secret  diplomatic  and  oooit 

dred  sonnets  on   his    '  Tre    GnUi,'  agent,    a    ministerial   adriaer,  t»d, 

but  it  required  greater  talent  and  i£ove  all,  the  charaoter   in  wfaioll. 

more  courage  to  write  such  plead-  we  here  principally  deal  with'  bim-^ 

ings  as  those  of  Beaumarchais  about  the  modt  brilliant  pleader  in  his  awh 

these  fifteen  louis.  lawsuit  the  world  has    eyer   seML 

The  story  of  the  trial  about  this  Nothing  was  too  high^  nothing  to6 
sum  of  money  has  not  only  intrinsic  low,  fbr  his  merouri^  mtelleet ;  ttae 
historic  interest,  but  makes  us  in-  same  man  who  in  his  youth  invent- 
limately  acquunted  with  a  man  ed  a  new  escapement  for  a  wAfcol^ 
whose  splenaid  talents  have  never  and  amused  his  age  with  its  two 
been  bo  Vridely  appreciated  as  they  most  daring  and  witty  oomediei^ 
deserved.  Not  Voltaire,  or  Dide-  drove  a  faSe  parliament  from  its 
tot,  or  Bousseau  is  a  more  cha-  benches,  using  by  turns  the  lath 
rac:  eristic  representative  of  the  of  Harlec|uiQ  and  the  scourge  of 
eighteenth  century  than  Beaumat<-  indignant  eloquence;  planned  new 
chaia.  During  the  last  thirty  yeatis  political  alliances;  sent  out  a  fleet 
bf  his  life  he  was  connected  with  of  forty  vessels  of  his  own,  Whoie 
all  the  great  contemporary  politi-  (^oers  jestingly  called  him  thair 
cal  and  social  movements;  and  his  ^sovereign,"  imd  gon  decorated  for 
wit  and  genius,  as  displayed  in  lit-  their  valour  for  the  brilliant  part 
erature,  were  also  most  essentially  they  took  in  naval  actions  with 
of  his  time.  Gay,  clever,  witty,  ver-  Beaumarchais's  ships.  But  not 
satile,  active,  all-enterprising  and  only  in  what  he  did,  but  in  what  he 
indomitable,  he  was,  like  his  own  suffered,  was  Beaumarchais  a  most 
Figaro,  everything  bv  turns,  but  on  remarkable  man.  His  good  and  ill 
a  grander  scale  and  more  serious  luck  were  equally  singular.  For- 
&shion.  He,  like  Figaro,  '^  made  tune  was  to  him  a  capricious,  pas- 
haste  to  laugh  at  everything  for  fear  sionate,  uneven-tempered  mistress, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  cry ; "  and  Close  on  the  heels  of  every  success 
he  had  his  own  life  assuredly  in  followed  some  signal  disaster.  The 
view  when  he  made  Figaro  say  that  most  placable  of  men,  his  life  was 
he  was  ^'  occueilli  dans  une  ville,  a  long  series  of  lawsuits.  He  chose 
emprisonn^  dans  Fautre,  et  partout  for  epigraph.  My  life  is  a  combat, 
sup^rieur  aux  ^v^nements,  lou^  par  Law,  chicane,  envy,  malice,  and  de- 
ceux-9i,  bl4ra^  par  ceux-liL  aidant  traction  waited  for  him  at  ever^ 
au  bon  temps,  supportant  le  mau-  upward  step  he  made.  His  despair 
vais  se  moquant  des  sots,  bravant  waa  so  great  at  one  time  that  sui- 
les  m^hants,  riant  de  sa  misere,  et  cide  seemed  the  only  escape  firom 
faUant  la  barhe  d  tout  le  mondt;^^  a  life  of  ignominy.  That  which 
for  Beaumarchais  passed  his  life  he  considei^  as  his  greatest  po- 
himsel^  *^en  faisant  la  barbe  ik  tout  litical  achievement^  the  alliance  of 
le  monde.*'  He  quitted  his  first  occu-  France  with  the  revolted  colonies 
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of  Americfti  was  the  cause  of  endless  bim;  eaRy  and  traDquil  after  the  storm ; 

tribulalioiL      He  got  the  thanks  of  without  a  care  in  prosperity,  and  main- 

Conirreas  for  his  senrioes  in  a  public  ^"^"g  •"«*>  oonatancy  and  serenity  in 

votes  but  he  was  nearly  ruined  by  °»l|fo«?r»  "  ^  ■^'"^  hia  most  to- 

the  advances  of   money   which  he  "n***"^  ^"^"^ 

had  made  in  their  cause,  and  his        The    descendants    of    Beanmar- 
daims  upon  the  American  Gk>vern-  chais  preserve  with  religious  care  a 
ment  were  only  settled  in  part  to  small  piece  of  paper,  framed  with 
his  grandchildren  in  1836.      Fioall;^,  pasted  strips  to  keep  it  together — 
during   the   Revolution,   a  patriotic  a    piece    of    paper    blackened    and 
undertaking  Ivought  upon  him  pro-  thumbed    and    tattered    with   long 
scription,  oaily  and  hourly  fears  for  and    hard    usage,    with    the    tum- 
his  lifey  flight,  imprisonment,  exile,  ing    over    and    over    uf    countless 
and  every  (adaniity  of  the  Reign  of  hands,    which  have  held  it  up  to 
Terror  except  the  guillotine,    from  scrutinising     eves     to    see     ir    it 
which  his  own  bead,  and  those  of  were    a   forged    document   or   no. 
his  wife  and  daughter  and    sister.  This    was    nothing    more    than   a 
had    tlie    most  miraculous  escapes,  short    stiitement    of    accounts   be- 
One  circumstance    alone    will   give  tween  Beaumarchais  and  Paris  Du- 
au  idea  of  the  incongruous  character  vemey,     the    celebrated    financier, 
of  his  destiny.      He  had  built  for  and  the  primary  cause  of  the  two 
his  old  age,  after  he  had  acquired  ffreat    lawsuits    of     Beaumarchais. 
a    splendid   fortune,    a   magnificent  The  heir    of   Paris  Duveruev,   the 
house  on  the  Boulevards,  one  of  the  Comte  de  la  Blache,  declared  it  to 
tights  of  Paris ;   but  so  unconscious  be  forgery ;   and  such  was  the  first 
was  he  of  the  approach  of  the  Revolu-  point  at  issue  in  a  cause  destined 
tion,  that  he  fixed  his  house  in  sisht  to  agitate  France  and  interest   all 
of  the  Bastlle,  in  the  jaws  of  tlie  Europe^  and  nearly  consign  Beau- 
Bevolution  itself,  in  the  volcanic  re-  marchaia  to  the  hands  of  the  com- 
gions  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  mon    hangman.       Was    the    light- 
so  that  at  every  outbreak  of  the  hearted  Barber  of  Seville  to  be  r^ 
populace  his  was  the  very  first  ha-  duced  to  beggary,  and  to  be  brand- 
oitation  to  be  deluged  with  the  up-  ed  with  hot  iron  as  a  cheat,  a  felon, 
risinff  of  revolutionary  fui^.      But  and  a  calumniator  of  justice  ?      He 
in  his  very  darkest  hour  his  naivetS  was  within  an  ace  of  heiiif  so,  bat 
and  hfs  wmhomie    never   left   him.  his  wit,  his  genius,  and  his  courage 
and  care  to  the  end  of  his  life  could  saved  him,  and  nothing  else, 
make    no  more  impression    on   his        Beauinarchais*s  name,  as  is  well- 
heart  thai  on  a  child's.  known,  was  not  originally  Beaumar- 
The  following  sketch  of  himself    chain^  but  Caron— Pierre  Augustas 
from  his  own  pen  was  recogpiiscd  by    Caron — ^born  in  1732,  son  of  Caron 
his  fiiends  as  a  faithful  portrait : —         a  well-known    watchmaker  in  the 

Rue    St.    Denis.      In    the    second 

"  And  you,  O  who  have  known  me,  stage  of  his  famous  lawsuit^  Ma- 
jou  who  have  always  been  near  me,  O  dame  Goezman,  the  wife  of  his  ad- 
my  friends  t     Say  if  you  have  ever  seen    yersary,  a  judge  of  Alsatian  origin, 

anything  more  In  me  than  a  man  con-  gpoke  contemptuously  of   the  con- 

Btamly  gay,  loving  with  «i  •qjwj  l»«Hon  ^f  ^^^  ^f  ^^  i^^her. 
study  and  pleasura;  incimed  indeed,  bnt 

without  bitteraesH,  to  raillery,  and  tak-        **  Vous  eiitamez  ee  chef^'oeuvre,"  be 

log  h  in  my  torn  readily  enough  when  roplied,  "^par  me  reprooher  VitM%  *} 
tempered  into  wit;  aosUining,  perhaps,  mes  ancdtres.  UelasI  Miidame^  U  est 
with  too  fflttcb  ai^our  bis  own  opinion  trop  vrai  que  le  dernier  de  toua  r6- 
wben  be  believes  it  justi  but  reverenc-  unissait  k  plusieurs  branches  de  oom- 
iag  highly,  and  without  envy,  everybody  meroe  une  asses  graude  o^l^brit^  dans 
whose  auperiority  is  recognisable ;  oon-  Tart  de  riiorlogerie.  Fore6  de  paaser 
flding  as  to  bis  own  interests,  even  to  condsmnation  sur  cet  article^  j'avoue 
'aegligenoe;  active  when  oooasion  spurs    ivee    douMur    qu^    ^   ne    puis    me 
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larer  da  jaete  reproche  que  tou«  me  haying  poisoned  bis  second  wife:  to 

&ttM  d'Wre  le  flls  de  mon  pdre.     .    .    .  which  he  replied  that  **  it  was  well 

Mais  ▼om  qui  me  roproche.  mon  pdre.  jmown  he     had     also     eaten     his 

youa  nW  P"  »'M«^J««»^g*nfj*«  grandmother     between     slices      of 

comr.    Eq  vent6,  horlogerle  A  part,  je  g,^^  ^^  ^^^^  „      j^  ^    ^^      ? 

n'en   vow   aucua   contre    qui    je  tou-  .^„^  T^.    i!«     '      li    u  5J^ 

bien  la  valenr  du  tempi  qu»il  m'apprit  I  7^"J  i®^  P*"  **"  ^"•J  abiLty,  for 

mesurer  pour  le  perdre  k  relever  de  pa-  °®  "*^  omitted  to  register  his  mar- 

reilles  fhdaiaea."  riage-settlement,  and  so  lost  all  her 

fortune;    nevertheless  the  marriage 

We  need  hardly  repeat  the  well-  '^^  ^^  occasion  of  his  quitting 
known  anecdote  of  the  "  grand  ^®  watchmaker's  sbop,  and  getting 
seigneur"  advancing  to  Beaumar-  a  footing  at  Versailles,  where,  being 
chais,  as  in  after  life  he  was  tra-  ^  good  musician,  his  knowledge  of 
versing  one  of  the  salons  of  ^^  harp  caused  him  to  b^me 
YersaiUes,  and  presenting  him  be-  teacher  of  that  instrument  to  tbe 
fore  a  crowd  with  his  watch  and  king's  daughters —  CbcA«,  Loau€, 
asking  him  to  examine  it,  and  Okiffef  and  (TratZZa, — ^but  a  teacner 
of  Beaumarchais  taking  it,  pre-  "without  pay,  with  unlimited  commi»- 
tending  to  look  at  it^  and  letting  sions  to  buy  music  and  musical  in- 
it  drop,  with  the  answer,  "^*u  struments,  and  to  pay  for  them  aod 
fCavaxi  pcu  la  main  Hen  sure  au-  get  paid  as  he  best  could.  It  speaks 
jourcPkui"  Beaumarchais,  how-  well  for  him  that  the  Danphin  who 
ever,  was  an  inventive  young  watch-  died,  and  was  one  of  the  few  good 
maker,  for  he  invented,  we  said,  a  people  of  YersaiUes,  liked  Bean- 
new  escapement,  and  was  called  to  marchais.  The  familiaricy  of  Beaa- 
Oourt  to  explain  his  invention  to  marchais  with  the  Princesses  en- 
the  King;  and  Madame  de  Pompa-  abled  him  to  gratify  Paris  Duver- 
dour  wore  one  of  the  new  inven-  ney,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  royal 
tion,  marked  Caron  fih^  so  small  visit  to  the  Military  School  which 
that  it  could  be  set  in  a  ring.  the  financier  assisted  in   founding. 

He    continued    watchmaking   till  And  Paris  Duveroey,  who  was  now 

he  was  twenty- four.       His  inven-  a  very  old  man  and  had  made  the 

tion  and  his    father's     position    as  fortune  of  Voltaire,  resolved  in  gnb- 

Oourt    watchmaker    brought    fine  titude  to  make  that  of  Beaumar- 

ladies   to  his  shop :    one  of  them,  chais  also. 

a  widow,  was  smitten  by  Beaumar-        He   lent    Beanmarchais    money, 

chaises  good  looks,  and  married  him.  purchased    for    him    various   posta 

With  the  widow's  money  he  bought  about  Court;  the  finest  of  all  aUow* 

the  office  of  her  late  husband    at  ed  Beaumarchais    to    sign    himself 

Court — controUeur  de  la   bouche    du  Pierre   Augustus    Caron   de   BeaUn 

roi — and  a  grant  of  nobility,  taking  marchais^     ConseiUer    Secretaire    du 

tbe  title    from    one    of   his    wife's  i^  Lieutenant- General  des  Chcueet 

estates,  and  he  was  thus  set  up  as  ou  BaiUiage  et    Capitanerie   de   la 

a  courtier — in  those  days  the  only  Varenne  du  Louvre,  grande  VinSrie 

road  to  fortune,  and  the  only  way  ^  Fauconnerie,       Tbe  money  lent 

of  public  life.       Beaumarchais  said  by  Duvemey  was  to  be  repaid,  and 

his  title  of  nobility  was  unimpeach-  was  repaid,  hj  the  gains  of  Beaumar- 

able— it    was    in    real   paronment  chais  m  various  commercial  enter- 

•ealed  with  green  wax,  and  **  J'en  prises  into  which  the  financier  in- 

ai  la  quittanoe."  troduoed  him,  one  of  whidi  was  an 

This    wife    did    not     live     more  army- victualling  contract;   another, 

'than  a  year  after  her  marriage  with  ^e  farming  of  the  forest  of  Chinon 

Beaumarchais,  and  he  was  accused  in    Touraine.      Under  the  wing  of 

later   by    his   enemies    of    having  Paris  Duvemey,  Beaumardiais  made 

poisonea    her,    as  he    was  also  of  rapid  progress  in  becoming  a  sue- 
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eeMful  speculator  and  man  of  bosi-  prosperity  liad  made  him  many 
ness ;  he  was  qnick,  shrewd,  pene-  enemies :  be  confessed  later  that 
trating,  and  indefatigablj  industri-  be  was  perhaps,  at  the  period  of 
ous  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  his  life  immediately  preceding  bis 
the  energy  with  which  ne  was  great  trial,  fin  peu  avantageux ;  and 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  all  a  /»tfir  de  haines  BecrHea  was,  in  the 
sorts  of  new  enterprises  was  as-  words  of  La  Hnrpe,  gradnally  gain- 
toundin^.  During  a  rapid  ▼i<dt  ing  strength,  ready  to  break  out  into 
to  Spam,  he  overwhelmed  the  a  blaae  if  the  shadow  of  adversity 
Ministers  with  projects  of  every  should  fall  upon  him  for  a  while. 
Idnd  for  impartmg  new  life  to  Such  a  shadow,  and  indeed  a  toler- 
tbeir  desolate  country,  and  was  on  ably  thick  darkness,  did  come  about 
the  point  of  being  appointed  con-  him  in  the  celebrated  prosecution  of 
tractor  for  the  supply  of  the  Span-  the  Comte  Faloz  de  la  Blache. 
ish  army  all  over  the  world.  The  Comte  Paloz  de  la  Blache  waa 
Later,  he  never  forjrot  his  oblign-  the  nephew  and  sole  heir,  and  lega- 
tions to  Duvemev,  for  in  his  fine  tee  of  me  rich,  old,  childless  Paris  Du- 
honse  in  the  Faubourg  St  An-  vemey.  He  was  malignant  covet- 
tome,  a  bust  of  his  benefactor  ous,  and  revengeful,  and  hadf  viewed 
formed  one  of  the  Penates  of  the  the  sudden  K>rtane  of  Beaumar- 
hall,  With  the  inscription —  chus,  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
**nm*in8trcii9ttdao8mettraYAaz,  his  uncle,  with  the  most  envious 
j«  iai  i»i0  la  pou  qn*  j«  yunxT  eyes.    Ever  on  the  watch  about  the 

Beaumarchais  is    indeed    one    of  old  man  to  protect  his  expectations, 

those  men  of  whom  posterity  form  he  had  besit*ged  his  deatnbed  with 

a    false    conception,    oecause    they  a  notary  to  extract  from  him  all  it 

know    him  only  in  the  light  of   a  was  possible   in  the  way  of  testa- 

literary  succt^ss,  which  success  does  mentar^  dispositions.     He  made  a 

not  represent  at  all  the  most  vigor-  profession  of  hating  Beaumacchais. 

ous  and  serions  part  of  his  charac-  and   said  he  wou^d  spend   100,000 

tcr.    The  *  Barbit-r  de  Seville,*  which  crowns  to  niin  him.      No  sooner, 

is  immortal  on  the  French  stage,  and  then,  was    the    breath  out  of  old 

which   has  been  ibrther  immortal-  Duvemey's   body  than    La   Blache 

ised  by  Rossini — which  draws  at  the  called    Beaumarchais     to     account 

Th^tre  Fran9ais  better  at  the  pre-  for  all  monies  received  of  his  late 

sent  day  than  any  pl^  of  Molidre  patron.        Beaumarchais    answered 

— merely    represents   Beaumarchais  by  producing  the  above-mentioned 

the  wit,  when  the  man  himself  was  document,  the    purport    of   which 

of  a  wonderfblly  multiplex  nature,  was.    that    all    accounts   had   been 

comprising    three    or     fbur    other  settled  between  Duvemey  and  him- 

Beaumarchais   far   more  serious  in  self,  and  that    on    the    settlement 

his  own  eyes.      There  was  Beau-  15,000    livres   were    due    to    him, 

marchais     the     patriot,    Beaumar-  Beaumarchais.        La     Blache     de- 

cbais  the  man  of  business,  Beaumar-  clared  this  document  to  be  a  for- 

chais   the    sentimental   dramaturge,  gcry,  and  proceeded    to    prosecute 

and    Grandison    Beaumarchais, — lor  beaumarchais    at    law    before    the 

it  is  strange  enouprh  that  Beaumar-  parliament  of    Paris :    and*  durinff 

chais  made  his  dibut  on  the  stage  the  course  of  the  trial,  which  lasted 

in      the     sentimental     melodrama,  seven  years,  spared  neither  money 

following  in  the  steps  of  Diderot;  nor  villany  to  ruin  his  adversary, 

and  in  his  own  family,  and  among  and  indeed  brought  him  to  the  very 

hit  most  intimate  friends    he  was  brink  of  despair  and  absolute  ruin, 

styled  Chrandison,   firom  tne  gener-  La  Blache  was  defeated  at  a  first 

ous  and  grtmd  teigneitr  fashion  with  trial  before  the  real  Parliament  of 

wfdch  he  sustained  his  first  burst  France,   but  he  appealed  agtin   to 

of  food  fortnno.    Keverthele«  his  the    eofrupt    Maupeou    paraament 
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which  had  taken  its  place,  and  got  Fran9aise,  who  reomved  the  fiirt 
a  verdict;  so  that  Beaamarcluaa  wits  of  the  day — Chamfort,  Rulhi- 
ibund  huDseli'  engaged  to  dear  hia  ^es,  Marmontel,  aod  others — at  her 
reputation  in  a  cooflict  with  the  house,  together  with  some  of  the 
most  Tenal  magistratnre  which  ever  grand  $eigneur9  of  the  Court^  and 
sat  in  his  country,  and  his  quarrel  whom  the  Duke  was  violently 
hecame  one  of  public  importance,  anxious  to  protect  Mademoisella 
since  the  appointment  of  this  false  Menard,  on  her  side,  felt  nothing 
parlif<ment  had  upset  the  only  re-  but  a  wish  to  keep  the  Duke  at  a 
maining  prot4.'Ction  against  arbi-  distance,  though  obliged  to  be  car^ 
trary  power  in  France,  and  was  de-  ful,  since,  indeed,  her  theatrioal 
tested  throughout  the  kingdom.  prospects  had  suffered  severely  since 

La  Blache,  indeed,  began  by  a  she  had  refused  to  be  proteGted  by 
brilliant  stroke  of  Machiavellian-  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who,  notwith- , 
ism.  He  contrived  to  discredit  standing  his  eighty  years,  a  red 
Beaumarchais  with  the  royal  Prin-  nose,  and  a  wrinkled  parchment 
cesses,  whose  favour  had  done  so  face,  still  thought  he  had  claims  to 
much  for  the  advancement  of  his  be  a  protector,  and,  as  first  gentle- 
adversary:  he  persuaded  them  that  man-in-waiting  on  the  King,  was 
Beaumarcnais  had  made  an  impro-  all-powerful  in  theatrical  matters, 
per  use  of  their  names  in  the  affair,  Mademoiselle  Menard,  however, 
and  so  got  the  Princesses  to  publish  silly  creature,  fell  violently  in  love 
a  declaration  that  they  took  no  in-  with  Beaumarchais,  who,  having 
terest  in  his  trial.  this  La  Blache  trial  before  him,  with 

But  Beaumarchais  himself^  with  all  necessity  for  keeping  his  head 
that  extraordinary  facility  which  clear  and  his  hands  free,  and  no 
accompanied  t^jm  through  life  of  wish  to  come  into  collision  with 
getting  into  additional  scrapes  such  grand  seigneurs  as  the  Due 
when  already  np  to  the  ears  in  de  Richelieu  and  the  Duo  de 
trouble,  fell  into  a  new  difficulty  Chaulnes,  had,  on  becoming  aware 
at  the  very  outset,  which  had  a  of  the  inclinations  of  the  actress, 
most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  com-  avoided  her  house,  and  determined 
mencing  stages  of  his  trial.  not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  a  de-  temptation.  Six  months  passed 
scendant  of  the  famous  Due  de  away,  during  which  BeaumarcbatB 
Luynes,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIIL  had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  La 
Of  immense  muscular  frame,  with  Menard,  when  one  morning  Beau- 
a  nature  so  savage,  violent,  and  un-  marchais's  faithful  friend  and  cash- 
l^overnable  that  all  his  family  stood  ier  Gudin  called  on  the  actress,  and 
in  terror  of  him,  this  grand  seigneur  she  burst  into  tears,  and  reproached 
had  already  been  banished  from  Beaumarchais  with  having  deserted 
France  for  outrageous  conduct,  her.  The  Due  de  Chaulnes  enters, 
when  fate  brought  him  into  colli-  hears  Beaumarchais's  name  men- 
sion  with  Beaumarchais.  During  tioned,  bursts  into  a  blaze  of  wrath, 
his  banishment  he  had  been  in  the  and  flies  off  with  threats  of  ven- 
£a8t,  lived  among  the  Bedouins,  geance.  Gudin  rushes  away  to 
and  brought  back  an  ape,  whom  he  warn  his  friend,  and  was  mounting 
shamefully  ill-used,  though  it  was  the  steps  of  the  Pont  Neuf  when 
the  only  living  creature  he  could  he  was  seized  violently  by  the 
get  to  stay  with  him.  This  furious  skirts  from  behind,  and  fell  back 
nature  was  nursed  into  a  state  of  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  who 
ungovernable  fury  against  Beau*  bore  him  off  under  his  arm  hke  a 
marchais,  by  jealousy  of  the  good  bird  of  prey.  Gudin  faintly  hopes 
graces  in  which  the  latter  stood  '^  M.  le  Due  will  not  murder  him." 
with  a  certain  Hademmselle  Men-  The  Duke  replies,  with  an  oath,  he 
ard,    an    actress   of   the    Compile    will  murder  nobody  iMt  Beaomar- 
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ohais,  and  that  when  be  hmi  nm  idTecMrj  to'tb^ibell  ail4  iKnifrft  for 

his    sword   through  his  bod^.   and  help.      Beanmarohais's    old    fitiher 

plucked    out    hk   heart    witn    his  and  the  serTMtta  come  mshing  ui 

teeth,    he  will   be    ooatent.     The  to  his  assistanoe,  among  whom  the 

Duke  iniosts  that  Ghidin  shall  find  oook  is    with  some   ddneuitj  pre* 

Beanmardiais  for  him;   thrusts  the  vented    from    finiahing    the    Duke 

casliier  into  his  ooach,  who  tries  to  with  his  clearer*    They  suooeeded^ 

escape  by    the    opposite    door;    a  however,  in  taking  Beaumarchais's 

violent    struggle  ensues  before    an  sword  awav  from  the  Dukey  who 

attendant  crowd,  amid  which  Qudin  clutches  at  his  antagonist's  hair,  and 

escapes  by  leaving  his  wig  in  the  drags  a  handful  out  by  the   roots. 

Duke  s    hand.      Meanwhile    Beau-  Beaumarchais  let  go  his  bold,  and 

marchais,   who  in  the  office  which  struck     tlie     Duke     in     the    face, 

he  still    held    as    Captain    of    the  '*  Wretch  I "     cried     he,     ''  strikest 

Boyal  Chase  and  Warrenry,  held  a  thou  a  due  ei  pairf"  he  then  drew 

small  court  of  his  own,  was  sitting  his  own  sword,  and  dashed  about 

quietly  in   his  Uttle  judicial   state,  rieht   and   left,    wounding   several 

judging  offences  a^inst  the  King's  of   his    unarmed    opponents,  until 

game,  when  the  Duke   entered  in  the  acrival  of  a  eomnUsmife  d»  poU^ 

fiery    wrath,    requesting    Beanmar-  put  an  end  to  the  scene,   and  the 

chais's  immediate  company,  for  he  due  H  pair  was  persuaded  by  magift- 

wanted  to  tear  out  his  heart,  and  terial  intercession  to  return  home.    • 

thirsted  for  his   blood.      Beaumar-  It  might  be   imagined  after  such 

chais  replied,    ^'0,  is  it  only  Uiat,  a  scene  that    Beaumar<^iais  would 

M.  le  Due?  allow  businees  to  pre*  not  have  been  muoh  in  a  humour 

cede  pleasure ; "   he  causes  a  cnair  for  society  that  evening :  neverthe^ 

to  be  offered  in  the  blandest  man-  less,  being  engapred  to  lead  a  first 

ner  to  the  angry  Duke,  who  rises  version  of  the   ^  Barbier  de  Seville ' 

from  time  to  time  in  wrath,  crying,  among  some    friends  that  evening, 

'^  Will  you    soon     have    done,    M.  he  arrived  at  the  rende»vau$  wi& 

Beaumarchais?"    The  judge  of  the  a    damaged    countenance   but    nn- 

Xing*s  warrenry    managed  to  pro-  dimini^ed  gaiefy,  read  his  comedy 

tract    this  scene    for    two    hours:  with  spirit,  made  a  humorous  story 

when  it  was  over,  the  Duke  insisted  out    of    the    morning's    fray,    and 

they  should  enter  his  coach  and  go  pas'^ed  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 

and  fight  at  once.    They  sought  for  playing  the  harp  and  singing  8pai^ 

seconds,  but  no  one  would  acoom-  ish  songs. 

pany  the  Duke  in  that  mad  state.  A  duel  was  rendered  impossible 

Beaumarchais    thought    Uiey    had  by  arrests    of  the    two  parties  by 

better  separate  for  a  while,  but  a  order  of  the  Minister,  and  the  affair 

violent  scuffle  ensued  at  the  very  was    termiLated  by    a    decision  of 

mention  of    the  thing.      Beaumar-  the  Tribunal  des  MarichauXy  before 

ehais  then  proposed  tk^  they  should  whom  it  was  brought.    The  Duke 

dine  together  at  his  house,  and  that  was  sent  to  the  Chiteau  de  Ti»- 

the  Duke  should  see  if  he  could  find  cennes,  and    Beaumarchais    aoquit^* 

a  second.    Consequently  they  go  to  ted ;  but  the  Duke  de  la  Yrilli^rs, 

Beaumarchais  s  own    house,  where  one  of  the  vilest  Ministers  who  ever 

the  Duke  dashes  at  Beaumarehais's  disgraced  any  government*^ whose 

private  letters,  will  not  let  him  have  mistress  sold  JeMres  da  eacheti^  and 

a  pen,  swears  at  his  servants,  seizee  who  even  spat  upon  the  cross  of  the 

Beaumarchais's     own    sword,    and  order  of  St  Louis  at  the  suggestion 

tries  to  run  him  through.    Beaumar-  of  this  mistress— to  show  his  oon- 

chais  closes  with  him,  grapples  him  tempt  of  anything  like  noble  merit, 

round  the  waist,  and  receives  the  launched  a  tettre  de  caehei  at  Beai»- 

Duke's    fist  dashed  in  his  face,  is  marchais,   on    ths    ground  that  he 

covered  with  Uood,  but  drags  his  had  treated  his  arrest  too  lightly. 
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mad  lodgrad  him  in   the  prison  of  and  ttirmoil   preyented    him    from 

For  fEvifue^  there  to  reflect  on  the  Bhowinnr. 

respeot  doe  toaU(2«ioi6^jMnrf.  At    last    Beaumarchaia     yielded 

This  imprisonment  of  Beanmar^  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends; 
ohais,  together  with  the  scandal  he  wrote  a  suppliant  and  submit- 
which  the  quarrel  with  the  Due  de  sive  letter  to  the  Due  de  la  Vril- 
Chaulnes  raised  about  his  name  liere,  and  was  allowed  to  emerge 
juRt  at  that  time,  was  an  incalcul-  from  his  prison  daily  in  the  coin- 
able  injury.  He  was  on  his  trial  pany  of  an  o^eni  d%  poHce^  to  go 
for  forgery,  and  his  adversary,  the  about  the  business  of  his  trial,  and 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  was  going  pay  visits  to  his  judges.  But  the 
about  the  world  canvassing  the  shadow  of  discredit  liad  fallen  upon 
judges,  and  leaving  no  stone  un-  him,  so  that  Judge  Goezman,  who 
turned  to  effect  his  ruin;  while  had  been  named  his  own  rap- 
he himself  was  immured  in  a  parteur  on  the  trial — the  jud^^e 
dungeon,  addressing  mSmoire  after  who  was  bound  to  make  a  special 
m^oire  to  the  Minister  to  get  examination  of  the  merits  of  his 
released  and  prove  he  was  right,  case,  could  not  be  so  much  as  seen. 
Foolish  Beanmarchais  I  if  he  had  except  for  one  moment  by  chance, 
proved  himself  wrong,  he  would  peeping  through  the  blinds  as  h?8 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  get  suitor  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  then 
out  of  imprisonment ;  did  not  his  drawing  back.  Howeyer,  Beau- 
own  Barber  of  Seville  any,  if  such  marcbais  was  surreptitiously  in- 
wretches  as  he  were  allowed  to  be  formed  that,  by  sending  a  hundred 
right,  all  authority  was  at  an  end  louis  through  a  certam  publisher 
for  ever  ?  Le  Jay,  who  would  hand  the  same 

While  Beaumarchais  was  pacing  over   to    Madame     Qoezman,    one 

up  and  down  his  cell,  and  looking  audience    at    least    might    be    ob- 

through  the  bars  in   grim  despera-  tained.        Beaumarchais      hesitated 

tion  at  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  re-  to  begin    to    administer    bribes    to 

ceived  the  following  little  note : —  his   judges;     but    his    sister    Julie, 

Neuillt,  2  Mars  1773.  T^""  always  watched   over  his  wel- 

"MoKsrEXjR,-Je  vous  envoie  ma  [*.'^»    P*'^    ^'^^  1^,"»  privately  for 

bourse,  parceque  dans  un  prison  on  **^'"?   yet   even    then   no  audience 

est    toujours    malheureux.     Je  suis  J?®   *^    ^®    ^^      S^?    *^«"   P?'^ 

fach^  que  vous  ^tes  en  prison.    Tons  fi/>y  more,  and  the  audience  was  m- 

les  matins  et  tons  lea  jours  je  dis  un  ^^^^^^y  Planted      It   was,  however, 

Ave  MaHa  pour  voul-J'ai  I'hon-  *  ^^^^  unsatisfactory  one       Judge 

near    d^^tre,    monsieur,    votre    tr&  Goezman  smirked  satmcally  all  the 

humble  et  tris  ob€issant  serviteur,  ^^F^.^^  ?°<^  ^^^  every  kind  of  trivial 

Constant  objection.    Beaumarchais,  now  des- 
perate,  bargained   for    another  aa- 

This  note  was  written  in  the  dience  through  Le  Jay.  A  gold 
little  hand  of  Constant  Normand  repeater  watch,  set  with  diamonds, 
d'Etiollea,  then  ten  years  of  agp,  was  sent  to  Madame  Gh>eKman ;  an- 
who  might  even  now  be  alive — a  other  audience  was  then  pn  mised  if 
▼ery  old  man.  He  was  one  of  fifteen  louis  more  were  sent  for  the 
Beaumarchais's  little  friends,  who  secretary.  These  fifteen  louis  were 
had  lost  a  little  boy  of  his  own  paid,  but  the  audience  was  never 
not  long  before,  on  which  fact  he  given.  The  trial  before  the  Maupeoa 
touched  lightly  and  feeUngly  in  a  Parliament  came  on :  Goezman  sum- 
oharming  note  mddrefr>ed  to  htrJe  med  up  against  Beaumarchais;  and 
Constant's  mother  in  a  note  en-  judgment  was  pronounced  reversing 
closing  a  reply  to  her  child^-for  the  former  decision  of  the  veritable 
Beaumarchais  had  a  tender-hearted  Pariiament.  By  this  verdict  Beau- 
love  for  children,  which  no  trouble  maichais  was  convicted  of  forgery. 


fined  £iOOO,  and  Groesmaa  boasted  demanded  bj  Madame  Qoezmtn  for 

aloud    ''  that   hia   aummlDg^up  had  the  aecretarj ;    for  ahe  had  sarupift- 

canied  every  judge  witU  bim.'*  louply   returned   the  himdred  louw 

But  thia  waa  not  all.     Beaumar-  and  the  watoh,  but  kept  ikm  amaller 

chaia   waa  atiU  a  pnaoner  at  For  sum. 

VEviqm,  and  the  Gomte  de  la  The  deetruction  of  the  old  Pai«^ 
Blaclie  had  him  at  hia  mercj.  All  liament  waa  the  gravest  political 
his  old  accounta  with  Paris  JDuver-  error  of  a  reign  whioh  was  fall  ef 
ney  were  ripped  up  again ;  and  La  error  and  baaeneas  of  every  kind. 
Blache  engaged  an  army  of  the  ore»-  The  old  Parliament^  in  spite  of  its 
tures  of  Uie  law— catohpoles,  court  iaulta — of  ita  cliuaey,  haif--poUtieal, 
ushers,  bailiffsi  bandoleers — to  enter  half-judicial  aaaumptkws  ox  autbo- 
into  poaaeasion  of  every  aeizable  scrap  rity,  and  its  barbaroua  persecn- 
of  Beaumarohais'a  property.  His  old  tions,  tortures,  and  assassination  of 
father  and  his  sisters,  whom  he  had  Galas,  Labarre,  and  Lally— *waa  re- 
established in  a  house  in  the  Rue  speoted  aa  the  only  remaining  insti- 
de  Ck>nd^,  were  turned  out  of  doors ;  tution  which  operated  aa  a  check  os 
while  crowds  of  creditors  tJok  abscdute  power.  The  £ing^  ezaa* 
iright,  and  oame  down  in  one  pack  Derated  by  oppoeatioo  lo  aome  of 
on  Beaumarehaia  and  his  family,  hia  edicts,  had  deetrojred  it  at  the 
Poor  Beaumarohais  waa  thus  re-  suggestion  of  his  Chancellor  Mau* 
duced  to  such  a  state  of  abject  de-  peou;  and  the  magiatratea  had  been 
spair  that^  as  he  wrote  subeequent-  roused  from  their  beds  one  night 
ly  in  his  pleadings  against  GK>es-  by  iBMutqwekdrts^  and  hurried  off  to 
man,  '*  Je  faisais  home  et  pitid  i  exile  in  tne  country, 
moi-m^me.*'  While  in  tkis  state  The  parliament  known  aa  the 
he  waa  released  from  prison,  when  Maupeou  parliament  Uxk.  its  plaoe 
a  fresh  l^w  came  upon  him,  ad-  amid  public  laughter  and  denaion. 
ministered  by  Judge  Gloezman.  He  the  very  avooaU  refusing  to  plead 
denounced  Beaumarehaia  to  the  before  than.  People  wore  gaiofm 
Maupeoa  parliament  for  having  d  la  Chanedkn$y  in  ridicule  of  the 
attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  him  Chancellor — fialon$  of  M$e  gold 
through  his  wile,  and  for  having  warranted  not  to  turn  red — and 
calumniated  them  both.  But  he  the  women  prattled  in  every  saUm 
waa  little  aware  of  the  visrour  and  indignantly  about  the  eonatitution 
indomitabU  apirit  still  left  in  the  of  the  kingdom  and  irremovable 
defeoeelesa  man  now  at  bay,  with  magistrates;  so  that  it  waa  said,  if 
aU  the  world  against  him.  Thia  ICanpeon  could  make  tlie  barristers 
new  calamity  was  the  salvation  of  speak  and  the  women  hold  their 
Beaumardiaia  A  felon'a  Date  waa  topgoea,  he  might  get  through  with 
prepared  for  him ;  if  convicted,  he  hia  Mawpeon  parliament 
nad  no  mercy  to  look  for  from  man.  The  ^uick  eye  of  Beanmarchaia 
He  arose  in  desperate  energy,  fimght  saw  that  someting  might  be  made 
a  new  battle  with  the  oormpt  judge  out  of  this  aitnation,  and  with  * 
backed  by  hia  associates  on  the  masterly  adnHtoess  he  wrote  • 
bench,  and  fought  it  so  well  that  Uttle  note  to  Madame  Qoesmaa^ 
in  a  year  he  bewne  the  moat  popu-  aaking  lor  the  fifteen  kmia  wbieh 
lar  man  in  France^  ^He  waa  the  she  had  forgotten  to  return,-— thai 
horror  of  all  Paris  a  year  ago,"  putting  her  in  the  dilemma  either 
wrote  Grimm  in  1773.  ^  Every-  of  retamiag  the  fifteen  looia  and 
body,  on  the  word  of  hia  neighbour,  so  proving  her  aooeptanoe  of  the 
believed  him  capable  of  the  worst  bribes  oSind  her,  or  of  denying 
crimes ;  and  to  day  aU  the  world  ia  the  whole  tranaaotion  and  aoonsing 
mad  after  him."  him  of  oahimnv.     Judge  Qoeamaa 

The  whole  affiur  hinged  on  the  and  hia  wife  had  no  choice;  and, 

last  fifteen  leva  pakl  to  Le  Jay,  aatd  imagining  tfaftt  it  wna  eaay  s^fi*- 
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ther  to  ruin  a  man  of  such  noto-  One  of  the  most  difficnlt  points 

riouBlj  bad  credit^  summoned  Beau-  with    which  Beaumarchaift   had    to 

marohaia    to   the    Maupeou    parlia-  deal  was  the  yindioation  of  himself 

ment.  Beanmarchais  was  now  forced  from    haTing   paid    the    money    to 

to  prove  that  the  fifleen  louis  had  Madame  G-oezman  with  intention  to 

been  accepted  and  kept,  on  penalty  bribe—- for  thii^  was  an    avowal    of 

in  case  or  faihire  of  being  branded  his  own  criminality;    but  be  said, 

by  the  hangman,  and  suffering  any  "I    paid  the  money,   not   with    a 

punishment  his  judges  chose  to  in-  hope  of  influencing  the  opinion   of 

flict    eitra    mortem.      Had    things  the  judges,  but  to  get  an  audience, 

come    to    ibis    pass,    Beanmarchais  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 

had  resolved  upon  suicide;   so  that  and  that  not  till  it  was  demanded 

he  had,  indeed,  staked  his  life  on  of  me  repeatedly.    I  made  twenty- 

the  issue.  two   useless    attempts   to    see    the 

Beaumarchais     now     having    to  judge  whose  duty  ft  was  to  see  me, 

plead  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the   twenty-third  attempt  was 

with  the  usual  audacity  c^  his  char-  sticcessful  because  money  was  paid.** 

acter,  ventured  upon  a  method  of  Such  a  defence,  however  available 

defence  such  as  never  was  adopted  before  the  public,  was  lees  so  before 

before.    He  pleaded  his  cause,  not  his  judges,  who,  for  the  honour  of 

so  much  to  the  corrupt  judges  who  their    corps,    naturally    would    feel 

had  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  as  resentment  at  the  confidence  such 

to    the    public;    he    was   the   first  a  proceeding  implied  in  their    ve- 

man  in  France  who  du^  to  court  nahty. 

public  opinion  and  solicit  it  as  The  sum  of  fifteen  louis  was  the 
an  ally.  He  threw  aside  all  the  very  key  and  pivot  of  the  whole 
old  rides  of  secrecy  in  criminal  business — ^for  if  Madame  Goezman, 
matters,  and  pleaded  boldly  from  as  her  story  was^  rejected  Beau- 
the  eeUette  of  the  aceosed  to  the  marchais's  advances  with  indigna- 
whole  nation,  by  means  of  printed  tion,  how  came  she  to  keep  the 
pleadings.  But  to  catch  the  atten-  fifteen  louis?  If  the  small  sum 
tion  of  the  li^t  Parisian  public  of  had  such  charms,  was  it  likelv  the 
those  times  he  must  both  interest  larger  had  been  rejected?  Hence 
and  amuse ;  and  under  pain  of  nothing  is  more  diverting  than  the 
death,  as  it  were,  he  did  display  attempts  Beaumarchais  describes  in 
such  a  combination  of  talent  as  no  his  *  M^molres '  to  induce  him  to 
other  man  ever  possessed  but  him-  lose  sight  of  these  fifteen  louis: 
self  If  he  had  been  merely  elo-  because,  the  fifteen  louis  disposed 
quent,  indignant,  and  declamatory,  of,  all  the  onus  of  proof  of  the 
he  bad  been  lost;  but  he  had  to  whole  transaction  lay  on  Beaumar- 
rouse  the  public  apathy  into  under-  diais.  Friend  Marin,  editor  of  the 
standing  tnat  his  cause  wse  their  '  Gazette  de  France,'  and  general 
own;  he  had  to  destroy  prdudioe  oolporieur  of  libel  and  blasphemy, 
and  to  enlist  sympathy,  with  the  came  as  a  mediator  from  the  Goez- 
imperative  necessity  d  being,  above  mans  to  tender  suppression  of  all 
all  thinfls,  amusing.  He  had  to  mention  of  eea  miserahles  quinze 
make  all  the  detaus  of  his  cause  louvt,  and  that  then  the  matter 
intelligible  to  the  public;  and  the  might  be  srtBnged;  but  as  Beau- 
only  method  of  gaining  suffident  marchais  says,  in  Rabelai»an  tone, 
attention  for  this  purpose  was  to  '^  Oette  manoeuvre  ^tait  le  jdli  petit 
give  all  the  interest  <k  a  novel  or  a  coutelet  avec  lequel  Tami  Marin 
comedy  to  matters  of  business  and  entendait  tout  doucettement  m'en- 
legal  procedure— to  enhven  all  with  gorgiller."  Beaiunarchais  was  a 
the  most  brilliant  wit  and  the  most  lost  man  himself  if  these  miterabUs 
sprightly  humour,  or  he  had  in  per*  auMze  lottie  were  onoe  lost  sight  of. 
spectiviB  omnia  dtra  moriem.  Friend   Marin,  who   would    be   so 
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fHendly  to  all  parties,  went  away  to  sing  through  the  nose  the  peean 

much  angered  with  the  unconfiding  of  victOTy,    Comprehennu  wt  peeta- 

Beaum&rchais,  and  at  hia  contmued  tor ;    now  as  the   hoarj  "cAavaZt«r 

mispicion  that  he,  Marin,  came  as  a  <le  2a  dame  aux  quinze  louia^  bind- 

wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  imme-  ing  on  his  spurs,  passing  his  Swiss 

diatelf  declared    open  war  against  bMdrio    over    his    sacristan's  robe, 

the  offender,  to  his  own  ulthnatc  sor-  receiving      the     knightly    accolade 

row,    however,    aad   seriouB   detri-  from  Dame  Gh)ezman.  mounting  her 

ment — for  friend  Marin  had  a  life  colours,     sending      tne     chivurous 

and  a  oliaracter  which  did  not  ap-  cartel,   and    throwing,  by  way    of 

Eear  to  advantage  in  broad  day-  batUe-gi^,  bis  *'  worsted  mitten." 
ght^  and  he  came  out  of  the  fra^  But  the  most  attractive  portrait 
in  such  a  dirty  and  battered  condi-  of  aU  is  that  of  Madame  Gmesman. 
tion,  that  he  could  find  no  hiding-  There  is  a  surprising  delicacy  and 
room  in  all  Paris,  everybody  shun-  gaiety  of  touch  and  a  freshness  of 
ning  him  as  a  br§bi9  gahu»e — so  oo!our  and  reality  here  which  are 
that  he  betook  himself  off  at  last  to  quite  Shakespearean.  Nothing  ap- 
his original  obscurity  and  his  own  pears  exaggerated  or  set  down  in 
native  village  in  Provence,  there  to  malice,  and  Beaumarchais  views 
endeavour  to  be  forgotten.  her  with  all  the  unprejudiced  eye 
Friend  Marin  was  the  first  of  the  of  an  artist  before  a  model.  We 
Goeeman  clique  of  whom  Beaumar-  laugh  at  the  poor  culprit  just  as  we 
chais  disposed.  Bertrand  d'Airolles  would  before  a  character  in  a  comedy ; 
was  the  second,  another  Provencal,  and  certainly  no  creation  of  the 
a  sort  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing  comic  drama  was  ever  more  amus- 
grocer.  He  was  another  go-between  ing.  A  flighty,  feather-brained 
m  the  businerc,  and  introduced  coquette,  the  lightest  possible 
sister  Julie  to  Le  Jay  the  publisher,  medley  of  simplicity  and  impu- 
who  received  the  money.  Poor  denoe,  she  cannot  hold  her  own  fur 
Le  Jay  had  been  wesk  in  allowing  five  minutes  in  the  scenes  of  con- 
himself  to  be  a  go-between ;  but  he  froniation  with  Beaumarchus,  as  de- 
told  the  truth  at  last :  whereas  scribed  in  the  '  Mdmoires :  '  he  makes 
Bertrand,  having  told  the  truth  at  her  swear  white  and  black,  blow 
first,  then  denied  it,  and  per-  hot  and  cold,  in  one  breath;  he 
jured  himself  obstinately  with  an  ruf9es  h'^r  into  the  most  petulant 
accompaniment  of  abusive  language  rusts  of  passion,  and  then  smooths 
and  f>*rTent  adjurations  quoted  her  down  with  a  little  flattery  to 
fix>m  a  Lutin  breviary,  with  a  tr/ins-  the  happiest  of  moods.  One  mo- 
lation  in  second  column.  Judica  ment  she  is  calling  him  Vhomnu 
m«.  VettM,  ComprehensuB  ett  pecco"  atroee,  h  miseraMej  threatening 
tor.  He  seemed  to  imagine,  more-  to  box  his  ears,  colouring  up  and 
over,  that  Beaumarchais  owed  him  a  fanning  her  face  in  the  most  agi- 
debt  of  eternal  grata tode  for  haying  tated  way ;  but  then,  when  &e 
been  fiimished  with  groceries  at  ex-  scene  is  about  to  encl.  Beanmar- 
trayagant  prioea,  even  thoug^h  the  chais  says— '*  ^^7)  Madame,  in  the 
bills  were  paid.  Bertrand  in  the  name  of  heaven,  do  you  write  yoor- 
hands  of  Beaumarchais  becomes  self  down  thirty  In  your  deposi- 
quite  a  type  of  a  vulgar,  stupid,  unde-  tions  when  your  fiice  says  eigh- 
eided  gre^y  knave— as  amusing  as  teen  ?  ^  And  the  clouds  iv.  Ma- 
Basile  in  the  'Barbier  de  Seville.'  dame  Qoezman's  brow  disappear 
He  is  caricatured  now  as  the  lubber  m  a  moment,  her  countenance  is 
sacristan  of  the  troop,  with  his  two  wreathed  into  smiles,  she  folds  her 
lobes  of  brain  of  diflbrent  and  ihn  with  a  smirk,  gathers  her 
universal  separating  power,  wait-  mantle  round  her,  holds  out  a 
ing,  with  neck  stretcned  forward,  little  hand,  and  asks  Beaumarchais 
saooer-eyea   staring,  mouth   igape,  —the  convicted  fbrger,  and  tocw  her 
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own  adverstary  in  a  criminal  pro^e-  knayes  ;    but    tba    former   ia     Iba 

cution — to  lead  her  to  her  carriage :  stupid    malignant,  Uie     latter     Um 

aU    idea    of  courts    of  justice   has  stupid  selfish  knave, 

vanished    from    the    light    female  ]3ut  these  ^  Mteoires  *  would  never 

head.    Bat  the  grave   court  regis-  have  had  such  success  had  they  Insea 

trar  interferes,  cannot   permit  suoh  simply    amusing    comic     sketches  s 

delieate    attentions   between  parties  these  sketches  are  simply  iotroduced 

at  such  deadly  feud  in  the  eyes  of  in  their  place  to  gain  the  attentioa 

the   law — between    the  wife  of    a  of  the  reader,  and  get  him  to  t&ka 

judge  and  a  possible  felon.     ^'  Well,  interest    in  the  more  serious    pa«« 

Madame,"  says  Beaumarchais,  with  sages,  where  every  kind  of  oratorical 

a  bow,    "  confess    I    am    not    the  artifice   and    power   is    enlisted   ia 

atrocious  rascal  I  have    been    des-  the  same  cause.    There  are  passages 

cribed  to    be."      ''  Mais  voua   it€s^  of  the  highest  beauty  when  judged 

au    moinB    un  pen    fnaUn^      The  by  the  standard  of  the  highest  flights 

triumph  of  having  extracted   these  of  oratory ;  models  of  dignified  acoa- 

last  words  from  Madame  Goezman  sation,   of  insinuated  insult^  of  far* 

has  something  so  exquisitely  comic  castic  brevity,  of  the  most  polished 

about  it,  that  Beaumarchais  at  that  irony,  of  the  most  piercing  mdign»- 

particular      moment     must      have  tioD.  and  impassioned  appeals  to  the 

thought  himself   repaid  for  all  his  noblest  feelings    and     psssioos    of 

persecutions.  human  nature.    They  are  the  ohljs 

But   her  morals  and  logic  were  law-pleadings,  we  should  imagine,  in 

quite  in  keeping.     "  Je  saurais  bien  the  historT  of  the  world  whic^  have 

plumer  la  poule  sans  la  faire  crier,"  become  classic  literature  and  popu-; 

she    cried    out   in    company.    And  lar:   at  the  present    day  they   are 

when  poor  Le  Jay  was  troubled  in  reprinted  and  read  among  the  workr 

soul    at    having    deposed    that    he  men  of  France,  but  at  the  time  ol 

knew  nothing  of  the  fifteen  lou LB.  she  their  publicaton   the    success    was 

consoled  him  with,  "  We  wiU  nave  enormous.     Beaumarchais   liad   be* 

to-morrow  a  mass  said    ^  au  Saint  come  a  famous  character  before  the 

Etprii,*  and  all  will  be    right.    It  fourth 'M^moire' appeared,  of  which 

was  agreed  I  might  keep  the  fifteen  the    malignant    Marin    complained 

louis,  and  therefore  you  can  say  I  that  10,0(K)  copies  were  sold  in  two 

never  had  them."      Her  con  versa-  days.    The  9alon$  talked  of  nothing 

tion,  too,  at  times,  is  strewed   with  else  but  Beaumarchais  and  his  mi 

rugged  law  terms,  prompted  by  Goez-  teen  louis,  and  the  foreign  papen 

man,    who    cannot  see  the    incon-  teemed  with  news  of  the  trial    The 

gruity  of  trusting  this  light-headed  portraits  of  Madame  Qoezman  and 

creature  with  such  heavy  weapons  her     incorruptible     husband    even 

of  fence.      "Ghrands    Dieux,"  says  made  the  hlati  and  indolent  Louia 

Beaumarchais,      "Ton      m'annonce  laugh;  J^adame  du  Barri   had  Ma- 

une  iemme  ingenue,  et  Ton  m'op->  dame  Gk>eEman  played  on  a  private 

pose  un  publiciste  Allemaode."  stage  at  her  receptions.    In  one  of 

Every  one  of  Beanmarchais's  an-  the  sallies  of  Beaumarchais  against 

tag<Miista    is   thus   created    into   a  Marin  he  played   with  one    of  his 

comic  type :  we  have  Gk>esmaD  the  adversary's    Provencal    expressionSi 

incorruptible,     Baculard     d'Aruaud  ^^qmaato^'' qu'e^  c$quecelaf    Marie 

the  fiercely  sentimental,  and  Le  Jay  Antoinette,  tlifen   a   charming   and 

the  weakly  honest    All  his  anta-  sprightly  gay    dauphine^    seized  on 

gonists  become  serio-comic  person-  the  word,  and  made  pretty  mocking 

ages ;    and    Beaamarchais,  with    a  retorts  with  it :  the  word  was  taken 

true    dramatist's   skill,  bringa    out  up  and  became   famous.     Milliners 

the  peculiar  fbatures  of  each    in  a  made  new  head-dresses  A  la  qttetaeo, 

very  decided  way :  thus  Marin  and  and  plumes  d  la  que$aco  were  nod- 

Bertrand  d*AiroUes  are  both  stupid  ding  eveiywhere.     Maupeou,  how- 
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eyer,  seeing  tlie  danger  to  his  own  magistrates  robed  in  red  raofed  in 

r'liament  called  Beaumarchais  rows  at  the  end  of  the  haU  con- 
Wilke§  jFhinfoii :  but  it  was  no  fronted  him  with  severe  fStce?.  But 
use;  the  popularity  of  Beaumar-  the  brave-hearted  man  recovered 
cbais  went  on  increasing  all  over  hims^elf  quickly,  raised  his  head 
France  with  every  auocessive  If 6-  proudly,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
moire^  and  throughout  the  whole  bis  accusers,  unprotected  but  ua« 
of  £urope  they  excited  the  most  daunted.  When  his  examination 
vivid  interest;  fastidious  Horace  waa  over,  an  incident  occurred 
Walpole  deiffned  to  express  appro-  which  proved  his  presence  of  mind^ 
val  to  Du  Deffand ;  Goethe  waa  the  promptitude  of  his  daring, 
reading  thsm  to  small  parti€«  at  his  quick  oratorical  impulse,  and 
Frankfort,  and  indeed  took  his  the  hostilitv  of  the  court.  The 
draoia  'Ulavigo'  from  one  of  the  president  of  the  judges  met  Beau- 
episodes  introduced  in  one  of  the  marchais  in  one  of  tJie  galleries  of 
pleadioga;  and  Voltaire  from  Fer-  the  palace,  and  insolently  ordered, 
ney  wrote  in  repeated  terms  of  the  guards  to  remove  him.  Beau^ 
enthttsiaatie  praise.  marchais     refused    to     obey,    and 

Meanwhile     poor     Beaumarchais  returned    to    court,  followed  by  a 

himself    waa    in    wretched    plight  crowd,  when  addressing  the  judges 

enough ;   the  plumes  d  la  gttetaco.  he  protested  eloquently  in  the  name 

and  Uie  general   good-humour  audi  of  justice  and  of  his  country  against 

approbatibn  of  Europe,  did  little  to  such  abuse  of  authority,  and  ended 

put  his  affairs  in  better  condition,  by  flinging  the  judge  a  contemp- 

His  own  and  his  father's  house  had  tuous  pardon.    Judgment  waa  not 

been    broken    up    by    law-officers,  delivered  till  the    20th   of   Febru^ 

hounded    on    by     the     implacable  ary  1774,      Expectation    was    im- 

C!omte  de  la  Blttche,  and  Beaumar*  mense.      Beaumarchais    waa    worn 

cliais  is  skulking  like  a  fox    from  out  with  fatigue,   and  slept    while 

covert  to  covert  to  avoid  the  hounds  his    judges    were    in    debate    with 

on    his    track.      The  house  of  his  closed  <k>or8,  a  debate  which  lasted 

btt>tl)er-in-law  was  his  cliief   place  twelve  hours,  and  was  carried  on 

of  refuge,  where  a  band  of  merry  with  suoh   fury  and    recrimination 

con^iraCors  await  his  flying  visits,  that    their    cries   were  heard  from 

conMilt  about  his  memoir^  and  are  the  street.    The  final  judgment  waa 

ready    to    fight    to    the    last    with  that    Beaumarchais    and    Madame 

him.    Sister  Julie  waa  thought  by  Goezman    had   sentence    of    bldm^ 

tlie    incorruptible    Goeunan    to   he  passed  upon  them,  while  Goezman 

the  worse  hornet  of  this  hive,  and  was    degraded  from    his    functiona, 

is  denouoeed  by  him  in  due  form  and  lived  a  lifo  of  obscurity  till  he 

to  his  parliament ;  and  that  spright-  was    dragged   into    %ht   again  aa 

ly  creature  had    a    narrow    escape  an  enneftU  du  peuple  in  Revolution 

from  a  lodging  in  the  Baatile.  times,  when  he  rode  to  the  guillo- 

At  last  the  day  of  hearing  cameu  tine  in  the  same  oart  with  Andr^ 

It   waa    seven    in    the   evening  in  Chdnier. 

December   1773    when    the  judges       No  sooner    waa   sentence    given 

met    Aa  the  accused  was  called,  a  than   all   Paris  was    in    commotion 

murmur  arose  from  the  crowd :  ^(2e^  to    seek    out     the    hiding-place    of 

adeM/  cried  the  registrar,  ana  B.au-  Beaumarchais    in  the  Temple,  and 

marchaia    entered    the    hall    amid  leave     words     of     congratuUtioo^ 

dead  silenoe.    At  the  scene  before  *'  Tout  Paris  s'est  fiut  inacrire  chea- 

him,  irregularly  lit  up  with  scattered  moi  depuia  hier,"  he  writes.     The 

lamps,  Beaumarchais  avowed    later  Prince  de  Conti  and    the  Due  de 

his    heart   shrunk   irithin    him    aa  Cliartres  were  among  the  first  to 

though  the  blood  waa  frozen  within  call      ^'  I    am    of    good    enough 

it^  ami  hit  dieek  tamed  pale.    Sixty  family,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
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"  to  show  how  such  a  great  cituseD  it   was    a   violation    of    Justice    to 

should  be  treated."  withhold,   had  not  the  King,    who 

The  sentence  of  hldmej  ncyerthe-  was  possessed  with  a  mania  for  all 

less,     required .    that    Beaumarchais  sorts  of  secret  diplomatic  and  other 

should  go  on  his  knees  before  the  mnnoeuTres,  been  so  struck  with  the 

court,   and    be    declared    infamous,  ability  and  tact  displayed  by  Beau* 

But  it  was  impossible,  in  the  pre-  marchais  in  his    struggle  with    hta 

sent  state  of  the    public  mind,   to  own  parliament,  that  he  determined 

exact  this;  it  would  have  infi^lUbly  to  employ  him   as  a  seoret  agent^ 

caused  an  Smeute,    He  was,  never-  with    a  promise  of  rettoration     to 

theless,    subject    to    civil    degrada-  civil  rights  if  he  gave  satisfaction, 

tion-r-was  an    outlaw,  in  fact,  and  The    business  with  which  Beaa- 

unable    to    plead    in    any    court;  marchais    was    intrusted    was    the 

besides    which,  under    the  convic-  hunting  up  libels,  puUished  abroad, 

tion  of  forgery  in    the    trial    with  on  the  French  Court. 

La  Blacbe,  he  was  still  subject  to  There  were  in  those  days  a  set 

all    the    calamities  resulting   there-  of  infamous  gasetteers  residing    at 

from.      Nevertheless,   this  was  sal-  London,     the    Hague,    Amflterdam, 

vation  compared  with  branding  by  and  other  places,  who  gained  a  live- 

the  hangman,  and  su£fering  omnia  lihood    by    printing    true    or  false 

eUra  mortem^  as  would  have  been  scandal    about    the    French   Oourt^ 

the  case  had  he  been  convicted  of  and    then    smug^ng    their   papers 

having    calumniated    Judge    Goez-  into  France.      Any  worse  piece  of 

man.  scandal  than  ordinary   was   UBuaUy 

The     parliament,    however,    had  preceded    by    a    threatening   letter 

? renounced  its  own  condemnation,  to  extort  money  from  the  person 
'hey  could  only  go  to  their  benches  about  to  be  libelled.  Madame  da 
amid  insults  and  jeers  and  laugh-  Barri  was  necessarily  a  proper  tree 
ter;  and  when  they  complained  of  of  the  Hesperides  for  these  gen- 
that  to  the  frivolous  and  caustic  tlemen,  hung  all  over  with  the 
old  Manrepas  he  advised  them  to  most  tempting  golden  fhiit ;  her 
go  tc  court  en  domino.  One  of  minister,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  he 
the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVI.  was  to  who  covered  himself  with  meal 
recall  the  old  parUament,  and  and  not  with  glory  at  Quiberon, 
abolish  the  Maurepas  substitute,  and  found  it  easier  to  get  the  meal 
The  ancient  body  thus  reinstated  out  of  his  coat  than  his  reputation ; 
reversed  the  sentence  of  blame  Louis  XV.  himself  with  his  Piare 
ac^nst  Beaumarchais,  and  restored  aux  cerfs^  and  most  of  the  great 
him  to  all  his  civic  rights.  A  still  people  about  him, — all  had  golden 
greater  demonstration  of  public  fleeces,  and  were  disporting  thera- 
reeling  took  place  on  that  dccasion.  selves  in  such  a  way  that  the  libel- 
Beaumarchais  was  carried  in  tri-  lers  could  hardly  desire  better  game, 
umph  to  his  carriage,  sobbing  and  With  these  gentry  Beaumarchais 
crying  with  joy;  and  long  after,  was  appointed  to  deal;  and  with 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  rehabilitation  in  view,  and  a  re- 
encircled  with  enthusiastic  accla-  newal  of  his  law-duel  with  the 
mations.  Gomte  de  la  Blache,  Beaumarchais 
To  obtain,  however,  his  rehabili-  was  now  rushing  from  capital 
tation,  or  restoration  to  civil  rights,  to  capital  in  Europe  hunting  up 
Beaumarchais  had  previously  gone  libels  and  buying  up  libellers.  He 
through  an  immense  amount  of  come  over  to  London  and  burnt 
desperate  work  of  a  singular  kind  up  ten  thousand  of  these  infamous 
with  desperate  enerpfy.  Under  pubHoations  in  a  limekiln  in  the 
such  a  provemment  as  that  of  Louis  suburbs.  While  in  London  he 
XV.,  Beaumarchais  might  have  went  into  English  society,  visited 
looked  in  vaui  for  a  redms  whidi  John    Wilkes,    and    Lord    Boohe- 
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Cord,  whom  he  had  known  m  am«  endariDg  auffoeatioo,  and  relieving  him- 

baaMdor  at  Madrid,  and  who  was  aell'  from  time  to  time  by  tlirowiog  up 

now    in    Lord   Korth's    Ministry;  guJ|»  of  blood  J—it'oee /who." 

and  he  waa  alao  appointed  to  deal  Beanmarcl.ais,    indeed,   had    only 

with    that   strange    character,    the  1,^^^  ^^^^  ,„  ^jg  struggle  with  the 

a^vaherorChevdiaredijon.    But  bripnnds  by  the  sounlof  the  horn 

Beuumarchaus  with  soonething  like  j,f  ^  postflion,  who  was  following 

hi8    uauid    luck,   waa  juat    on    the  ^-^^    j|,g   ^arri         behind.     Beau- 

pomt    of    receiTitig    hia    promia^  marchais  arriTcd  at  Tienna,  and  after 

rehabihution     when    Louia    iV  ^^^^  solicitation  obtained  an  intcr- 

died,    and    waa    buried    amid    that  ^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^  ,ibei 

•a.lence  of  the  peorfe  which  is  the  withMariaTheresa,  who  looked  with 

lesson  of  kinga.      Tiie  hawkera  of  ^tonishment  on  a  man  gesticulating 

slaniler,  howejer,  abroad,  were  just  ^jy,      ^jjj,  ^j,  g^  ^  bandages. 

M    busy    with    the   reputations    of  ^^  iJeaumarchais  was  in  a   state 

^"r'.,?^ij  •"**  ?*!"•  u'^l  i"?  !  of  ferer  from  the  wounds  in   his 

as  of  the  old  reprobate  who  had  just  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,„j  j^^  ^^  ^f  ^1,,^,^ 

died   and  Boaumarchais  waa  ap.m  ^^  ^een  cut  througt  and  he  was 

employed     One  of  hia  commissions  p,e^i„g   mildly,   not  for  the   sake 

was  to  buy  up  a  stock  of  ibela  m  *;,  ^^^  of  the  reputation  of  Marie 

the  possession  of  one  AngeluccL  an  Antoinette  as  against  the  Comte  de 

Italian  Jew.  After  paymg  Angeluoa  j,   31^^,,      ,„/  ^^   restitution    to 

hismoney,  the  Jew  absconded  witi  ^^^j,    ^^^      j^.     Empress    was 

one  copy  of  the  hbel,  and  ^aa-  ijarmed,  for  the  same  erening  eight 

marchais   immediately   foUowed   m  „enadier8  with  muskets,  two  offl- 

chase  all  over  fcurope  to  \ienna;  %^  ^jjj,  ^^^  8,,.ord8,  and  other 

he  came  up  with  Angelucci  when  fonctionaries,    entered    \\b    room, 

the  Jew  was  feast  expecting  him,  ^^   possesiion  of  afl  his  papers 

quietly  trotting   rioog  on  a  pony,  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^   and  piard 

'"r^  *^u-*^A"*^  •'^*J'*lf  "^'"r  over  him  for  the  space  of  thirty-one 

valise  behmd  him   m  the  forest  of  i^y^^umo    minutes.     Beaumar- 

Neustadt    gomg    towards  Neutem-  ^^^   ^^^    ^^         thinking    aU 

berg.      He    toolc  the    copy  of  the  ^^  ^^^^   ^   restoration   to    civil 

hbel  away  from  the  Jew  by  force  ^  ,,^    „^^^    ^f    conviction    for 

and    nearly  aU  the  money  he  had  ^^    ^^^  recovery  of  his  pro- 

giyon   him,   when  he  was   hm>»dt  \   ^'^  j^  piache. 

set  upon  by  robbers  an.   bad  a  de.-  ^  ^^    performing,    however,    such 

perate  struggle  for  his  hfe;  so  that  gervlces    with   aSlity  and    energy, 

while    hia    triends    were    fancying  Beaumarchais  at  last  got  his  refiii 

Beaumarchaia    was    «"^7}ni?     *»'«  bilitation  from  the  rcitored  parlia- 

hospuahty    of    John    Wilkes    and  ^^.„      „^  j,^  moreover  obtained  a 

Lord  Rooheford  m  lA>ndon,  one  of  ^,g  j.^  ^  „^  t„.,,  ,„  ^j,  ^„^^ 

them    received   a  letter   from    him  ^j^j,  4,,^  c^^^^  j^  j^  3,^^^ 

commencing  as  foUows:—  The  new  trial,  either  for  the  con- 

"Take  your  map  of  Oermany,  my  venience  of  witnesses,  or  to  avoid 

dear  friend";  nm  along  the  Danube  from  the    cxdtement  of  Paris,  was   ap- 

the   Black  Poreat  towards  the  Bazine ;  pointed  to  take  place  at  Aix,  Pro- 

below  lUti»»>oo.  after  the  conAuence  of  yence.     Beaumarchais,  with  his  mul- 

U>e  lun  wirii  the  Danube  at  P»Bau,  do  tifarious  habits  of  activity,  was  al- 

mountains 

and  give 

boat    witli    six  rowers  eoing    towards  ,  *     ,  ,                      j        ...i.  ^i. 

Lintz,  on  board  which  a  chair  has  been  and  l»d  been  engaged,  with  the  co- 

embarked  which  conuins  a  man  with  op»'ratlon   of  tlie   minister    m   a  gi- 

liis  head  and  liis  left  hand  swathed  in  ganlic  enterprise  for  applying  am- 

bloodj  IkMa,  in  spite  of  *  pouring  rain  mtinitkm  to  the  American  armies : 
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but    he    naturally    threw    himaelf,  young  ladies  in  love  affaira.     Under 

heart  and  soul,  into  the  La  Blache  tlie   countenance    of  tlie    Ministen, 

affair  as  soon  as  the  day  was  fixed  who  advanced  a  million   to    cover 

for  the  hearing.    La  Blache,  with  a  some  portion  of  his  risks,  he  had  * 

body-guard  of  six  avocaU,  had  been  fleet  of  forty  ahipa  at  sea^  in  o<Mn- 

on  the  ground  for  some  tune  at  Aix,  munication  with  America,  to  which 

but  Proven9al    heads  had  been  so  country  he  supplied  storet  and  am- 

captivatedby  the   brilliant  achieve-  munition  to  the  amount  of  five  md- 

ments  of  Beaumarchais  against  the  lions,  upwards  of  three  millions   of 

Parliament    of    Maupeou,    that   La  which  were  paid  in  1836,  and  then 

Blache    and    his  six    avocati    were  the    aflfair  was  arranged  in    trana^ 

in  a  manner  sent  off  to  Coventry  as  atlantic  fashion  by  paying  800,000 

soon  as  they  arrived  al  Aix.    No  one  to  Beaumarchais's  grandchildren, 

would  even  look  at  them.     When  the  "  These  American  expeditions  were," 

day  arrived  for  final  judgment,  the  wja  La  Harpe,  -entirely  his  wor^  and 

old   Provencal  city  was  fiUed  with  P';oved  the  r^jources  of  bis, »eni^  and 

xi%^T«uy          -^4.^^  j^^^o   ^r.u^  character— a  determined  boldness,  a  pa- 

expectant  crowds ;  the  doors  of  the  « ^^^  ^                  ^^^^^  ^„  U.at  gia  to 

court    basieged;    the    long    prome-  ^e,  so  neces^ry  in  all  which  de- 

nade,  with  aU  its  alleys  and  adjom-  ^^^^  ^^  ^1,^  cooperation  of  different 

ing  cafes,  was  thronged  with  eager  ^\n^^    i  have  seen  few  men  in  this  re- 

visitors.     The  judges  were  in  debate  gp^ct  who  were  more  favoured  by  nature. 

a  short   while    only,  for   the  doors  He  had  a  physiognomy  and  a  mode  of 

open ;  Beaumarchais  has  won :  there  expressing   himself  equally   animated  ; 

is  a  shouting  and  clapping  or  hands  his  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  he  had  as 

far  and  wide,  and  crowds  rush  away  much  decision  in  bis  look  and  accent  as 

with  cries   of  triumph   to  carry  the  delksacy  in  his  smile.    With  those   in 

news  to  the  other  side  of  the  town  authority  ho  always  had  the  air  of  being 

to   the  victor;  they   pa««  the   hotel  convinced  that  they  could  not  differ  from 

of  La  Blache:  he  shut  his  windows  ^'f?  ""^f?  ^^^  ^^  ^^  '^'^^^''"'  ^*"t 

u-  X-        •    \1  mu-:  self— a  thing  he  never  supposed,  one  may 

up :   his  occupation  is  gone.     Thia  ^^^  especially  with  those  who  had 

multitude  of  wild  men  burst  in  upon  ^^^^     yielding   to  the  impetuowty    of 

Beaumarchais  m  his  sohUry  apart-  his  character,  the  Ministers  united  them- 

ment,  clasping  his  hands  and  em-  selves    more   and  more  closely   to   his 

bracing  him  in   vehement  Southern  policy." 

fashion,  when  he  turned  pale,  his  It  was  indeed  mainly  owing  to 
knees  bent  under  him,  aod  he  fell  Beaumarchais  that  open  rupture 
in  a  faint.  When  he  recovered  took  place  between  France  and 
he  was  obliged  again  and  again  to  England  in  1778.  For  the  large 
show  himseUf  at  tlie  window,  while  spirit  of  Beaumarchais  could  not 
the  people  of  the  town,  with  Pro-  fail  to  feel  all  the  national  impa- 
ven9al  songs  and  dances,  kept  up  a  tience  and  humiliation  at  remem- 
perpetual  serenade  before  his  house  brance  of  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
all  the  evening ;  there  were  fevx  d€  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
joie  throughout  the  city  as  for  a  of  Dunkirk;  and  Beaumarchais 
public  triumph;  and  the  flute,  the  when  in  England  had  listened  with 
tambour  de  Basque^  and  the  violin  something  Tike  pleasure  to  the 
were  kept  in  occupation  the  greater  mournful  confidence  of  Lord  Roche- 
part  of  the  night  ford  and  the  seditious  rhapsodies 
Ader  this  trial  Beaumarchais  of  Wilkes,  and  eagerly  seized  evety 
swam  gloriously  on  the  tide  of  for-  opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
tune  up  to  the  days  of  the  French  fercnee  with  the  American  agents 
Revolution.  Being  the  most  popu-  in  London  for  the  best  way  of  sup- 
lar  man  in  France,  he  was  consulted  porting  the  colonies ;  for  the  colo- 
by  the  Ministers  about  affairs  of  nies,  Beaumarchais  judged  at  once, 
state,  by  everybody  about  every-  were  lost  to  England  forever.  The 
thing,    and    even    bj    anonjmoua  independence  of  the  United  Statet 
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then  wu  won  in  no  smftll  degree  teenrity  money  to  the    amount   of 

with    Beattmarohais's    powder  and  £36,000. 

shot,  and  by  soldiers  clothed  in  Bean*  Beaamarcbais  therefore  was  now 

inarchai8*8  greatcoats  and  shod  with  a  nniTersal    faTourite,    and  in   the 

Beanmarehais*8    shoes,   and    incited  fbll    flow    of      this  popularity    he 

to  battle  with   Beanmarcbais's  tram-  composed  his  *•  Mariage  de  Figaro/ 

pets,  which    Si<lney  Smith    would  whose  astounding  success  was  quite 

aay    should    decidedly    have     had  a  political    event     This  piece,   in- 

.^£V*e  aMeno  inscribed  upon  them.  deed,  did  no  little  towards  prepar- 

As  soon  ae  he  found,  however,  ing  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  for 
the  States  were  likely  to  be  insecure  it  effected  even  more  than  his  *  M^- 
hi  the  matter  of  payment,  either  in  moires  *  towards  bringing  contempt 
money  or  produce,  he  changed  the  upon  the  institutions  (^  the  old  re- 
character  of  his  operations  and  be-  firnt.  The  Kinir  had  had  the  piece 
came  a  general  merchant  on  an  im-  read  to  him  by  Madame  de  Cam  pan, 
mense  scale,  and  had  ships  m  every  and  said  the  *'*  Bastile  must  be  de- 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  so  realised  stroyed  before  the  representation  of 
an  immense  fortune.  Besides  these  such  a  play  can  be  unattended  with 
colossal  operations,  he  founded,  danger,  and  was  resolved  it  should 
through  his  influence  with  the  Min-  not  be  acied.^  But  Marie  Antoin- 
iaters,  the  CoiMt  d^EKompU^  the  ette  was  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  said 
ttOtion  of  which  he  had  taken  from  Beanmarchsis  expended  more,  wit 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  is  in  overcoming  the  opposition  to  the 
the  origin  of  the  present  l^nk  of  performance  of  his  piece  than  in 
Franoe.  The  Bank  of  France  is  composing  it.  Four  years  were 
thus  originally  the  creation  of  a  spent  in  the  struggle.  There  were 
eomic  dramatist  but  three  persons  in  all  France  who 

He  established  a  steam-pump  at  were  opposed  to  the  representation 

Chaillot,    which,    we    believe,   still  —the    King,    M.    de     Miromesnil, 

does  duty ;  and  he  pubhshed,  at  a  keeper  of  the  seal?,  and  Suard    the 

lo«8  of  £< 0,000,   the   first  complete  academician.    Every  great  courtier, 

edition    of   the  works  of   Voltaire,  with  the  inconceivable  levity  of  his 

having   organised    for    this    special  race  and  time,  was  anxious  to  prove 

purpose  printing    establishments  at  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 

Keiti,    with    supplementary    paper  came  under  the  definition  of  Figaro 

manufactures  in  the   Vosges  Moun-  — '^  small    men    who    feared    small 

tains.      His  reputation   as  an    all-  writings,"  and  beset  the  author  for 

enterprising,     generally     able,     and  private    readings.      But    Beaumar- 

groepi^roos  man  was  so  great  that  chais,  after  havmg  duly  stimulated 
e  was  overwhelmed  with  applica-  pubHo  curiosity  with  feigned  tim- 
tions,.  from  all  classes,  ages,  and  idity,  professed  himself  unwiUing 
sexes  for  advice,  patronage,  and  to  make  the  piece  public,  and  re- 
assistance  in  money.  As  for  the  fused  many  solicitations  for  a  hear- 
latter,  Gudin  his  cashier  says  he  ing.  ''He  apprehended,"  he  said, 
received  on  an  average  twenty  let-  '*  that  a  piece  so  displeasing  to  the 
ters  a-day.  Among  the  list  of  his  King  might  really  be  dangerous, 
insolvent  debtors  were  prinoes  of  and  he  would  ke^'p  it  in  future 
the  blood,  poets,  noblemen  of  all  locked  up  in  his  desk."  But  the 
kinds,  c4>tain8,  and  othenL  all  public  impatience  was  so  great  that 
whose  accounts  are  ruthlessly  it  became  at  last  impossible  for  the 
marked  insoivahle  by  cashier  Gu-  King  to  resist  The  long-wished- 
din,    and    he     lent    thus    without  for    permission    was    granted,  acd 


*  Siogulariy  enough,  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  Beaumarehais,  whose  house 
close  by,  waa   appointed  by  the  conumine  a  member  of  a  cefnailttee  for 
superiuteodiDg  the  destruction  of  that  terrible  fortress. 
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the  piece  was  played  in  March  1784  and     ferocious     demagogues,     mad 

at  the  Comedie  FrangaUe.  bloodthirsty  fanatics ;     and  of    tlus 

All  the  mevioirei  of  the  time  £Mit  he  had  premonitory  notice  m 
speak  of  the  extravagant  avidity  a  pamphlet  war  which  Mirabeao 
with  which  ail  classes  rushed  to  the  forced  upon  him  about  his  steam- 
first  representation.  The  doors  of  pump  at  Ghaillot.  Beaumarchais 
the  theatre  were  besieged  early  in  had  refused  to  lend  Mirabeau  12,000 
the  morning;  ahhta^  street-porters,  francs,  saying  that  as  Mirabeaa 
and  blue-ribboned  courtiers  elbowed  was  sure  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
each  other  in  the  *' queue;"  the  he  should  so  gain  12,000  francs, 
footmen  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon  The  occasion  was  not  long  in  com« 
were  in  her  box  keeping  her  places  ing  for  Mirabeau  to  make  good  the 
from  eleven  o'clock  iti  the  morning ;  prevision  of  Beaumarchaia.  Mira* 
three  hundred  ladies  of  the  highest  beau,  then  at  his  wits'  end  for 
fashion  passed  the  day  and  dined  money  and  occupation,  was  hired 
in  the  actresses'  dressing-rooms  ;  by  some  speculators  who  bad  risked 
the  gratings  were  finally  driven  in  their  money  on  a  fall  of  the  shares 
by  the  crowd,  and  three  persons  of  the  Ghaillot  steam-pump,  to 
were  crushed — one  more,  says  La  write  it  down;  and  he  published 
Harpe,  miUdously,  than  for  Scud-  a  violent  pamphlet  against  the 
ery.  Many  a  dudiess,  says  Grimm,  machine.  Beaumarchais  replied  ia 
was  glad  to  get  a  seat  in  a  little  side-  his  light,  ironical  fashion,  and  war 
box;  while  Beaumarchais  himself  commenced.  But  it  was  like  the 
witnessed  the  performance  from  an  conflict  of  a  ferocious  young  tiger 
obficure  comer,  supported  on  each  with  an  old  leopard  stiff  in  the 
side  by  an  abbe  (one  of  them  a  joints.  Mirabeau  collected  himself 
brother  of  Galonne),  with  whom  he  into  a  roar,  bounded  on  Beau- 
had  dined,  and  of  whose  spiritual  marchais's  reputation,  disfigored  his 
consolation  he  said  he  might  stand  whole  life,  rent  it  in  pieces  with 
in  need  in  case  of  failure.  But  his  terrible  talons,  and  delivered  it 
there  was  no  failure,  for  Beau-  up  all  lacerated  to  the  public,  in 
marchais  himself  said,  ^^11  y  a  en»  the  name  of  order,  morality,  and 
care  qttdqtie  chose  plus  foUe  que  ma  public  justice — Mirabeiu  in  the 
pQcCj  c'es*  son  succor*  And  in  name  of  order,  moraHty,  and  publie 
after  revolutionary  times  he  may  justice  I — all  because  Beaumarchais 
have  looked  back  with  some  con-  was  pumping  up  clear  water  to 
trition  to  the  success  of  his  ^Ma»  house-tops  through  little  pipes  at 
riage  de  Figaro,'  when  he  found,  in  a  moderate  price,  and  Mirabeau 
the  words  of  Montaigne,  that  ^'  on  had  been  refused  the  loan  of  12,000 
hcU  et  hrouiUe  Vtau  pour  dautres  francs.  Ruch  were  the  preliminary 
peachewrsy  quavers  of  one  of  the  chief  thunder- 

For  Beaumarchais,  in  spite  of  all  ers  of  the  Bevolution.      Beaumar* 

his  wit  and  energy,  was  not  natu-  chais  thought  no  gooi  could  come  of 

rally  a    revolutionist ;    and  now  in  reply,  and  retired  from  the  conflict, 

declining  age  was  by  no  means  calcu-  Mirabeau,  however,  when  he  became 

lated  to  match  with  the  fierce  spirits  the  most   popular  man  in    France, 

evoked    by    revolutionary    passion,  forgot    this    Httle    passage -of-arms, 

The  Bevolution  came  upon    Beau-  wrote    hiHeig-doux    to    his    former 

marchais  when  he  was  about  sixty,  antagonist,  and  came  and  ate  plea» 

when   he  was  old  and  slightly  dea^  sant    little    breakfasts  at  his  great 

and  he  was  then  anew  thrown  into  house  in  the  Boulevards, 

a  wild  vortex  of  trouble  and  disaster.  Other  troubles,  other  plays,  other 

The       gay-hearted,        light- spirited  speculations      gave      Beaumarchais 

Voltairean  was  no  match   for    the  occupation  during  the   early  period 

atrabiliar     disciples     of    Rousseau,  of  the  Revolution,  till  his  last  great 

the  champion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  unfortunate  engagement  to  pro- 
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cure  "  sixty  thousand  muskctA "  in  caused  some  merriment  in  the  fero« 
Holland  for  the  use  of  the  Reyola-  cious  men  who  held  his  life  and 
tionarj  GoYernment  ioTolved  him  the  lives  of  his  family  at  their 
in  atiU  more  trouble  than  be  had  mercy.  Daoton  was  u>eakingy  and 
ever  yet  known  in  the  ooursc  of  his  old  Beaumarcbais  put  his  hand  up 
checkered  existence.  At  one-  time  to  his  deaf  ear,  and,  without  fear  of 
we  find  him  in  the  same  cell  with  these  lords  of  the  guillotine,  crossed 
Mademoiselle  de  Sorabreuil  at  the  the  room,  and  sat  right  in  front  of 
Abbaye,  still  at  his  old  occ-u-  Danton  to  hear  what  he  was  say- 
pation,  metnotrt-whtiDg  to  the  ing.  Danton  laughed,  and  all 
Committee  of  Safety,  to  prove  he  laughed  loudly,  at  the  fearless  per- 
WAS  all  right  about  the  *^  sixty  thou*  tinacity  of  the  veteran  in  the 
sand  muskets ; "  at  another  time,  matter  of  the  sixty  thousand  mus- 
in  a  room  in  the  ''King's  Beoch  kets.  Some  of  the  Commiitee  had 
prison  '*  in  London,  still  writing  thought  they  were  well  rid  of  Beau* 
*'  mtmairtM"  called  *  Mes  I>ix  marchais,  and  his  claims  to  have  his 
Epoques,'  on  the  subject  of  the  own  property  back  again  and  his 
sixty  thousand  musketa  A  com-  family  set  at  liberty,  by  the  massa- 
parsionate  English  merchant  and  ores  of  September,  from  which  he  had 
creditor  had  put  him  into  Uie  King's  a  miraculous  escape ;  they  thought^ 
Bench  to  keep  him  safe  out  of  the  perhaps  hoped,  he  was  among  the 
handa  of  the  Convention  and  the  victims  of  September,  but  here  he 
way  of  the  guillotine ;  but  Beau-  was,  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the  very 
marchais  would  not  remain;  he  den  of  the  tigers  themselves,  fie, 
wrote  to  cashier  Gudin  to  move  on  his  side,  wanted  nothing  so  mueh 
heaf  en  and  earth  to  raise  money  as  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the  affair 
enough  to  get  him  out,  and  let  him  of  the  *'  sixty  thousand  muskets ; " 
come  over  to  the  Convention  and  but  he  was  obliged  by  the  Ccm- 
prove  he  was  a  '*  great  oitizen."  mittee  of  Public  Safety  to  go  wan- 
He  did  get  out ;  and  the  h^stf>ry  dering  again  to  try  and  get  the  arms 
of  the  whole  Beaamarchais  family  and  {^ove  his  good  faith.  He  went 
forms  a  curious  illustralion  of  those  through  a  series  of  adventures  and 
days  of  revolution,  terror,  and  disguises,  and  employed  every  in- 
roassacre.  The  populace  had  a  geniout  artifice  of  which  his  inven- 
notion  that  Beaumarchais  was  an  tive  nature  was  capable  to  elude 
"  ennemi  du  peuple^'  and  had  got  the  careful  watch  of  English  men- 
the  '* sixty  thousand  muskets"  of-war  and  Austrian  emiBsaries 
Stowed  away  in  his  cellars  to  efi'eot  over  the  muskets  in  the  Dutch 
some  day  a  massacre  of  the  people,  port ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
when  the  ^'  sixty  thousand  mus-  English  Government  at  last  got 
kets,"  which  had  oome  from  the  suspicious,  and  ordered  the  weapons 
disarmament  of  the  Low  Countries  to  be  seized  and  carried  ofif  by  their 
by  Austria,  were  all  the  while  in  a  men-of-war ;  and  Beaumarcbais  had 
Dutch  port  watched  by  English  to  remain  in  exile  for  three  yenK, 
men-of-war.  Beaumarcbais  was  living  at  one  time  in  Hamburg  io 
flying  about  fi-om  place  to  place  the  lowest  state  of  de.<titution— 
by^  night  in  terror  of  his  Lfe,  while  lighting  his  own  fires,  and  obtiged 
his  fortune  was  in  the  hands  of  to  be  careful  even  of  his  matches* 
the  Government,  and  his  wife  and  His  family,  meanwhile,  were  daily 
daughter  and  sister  were  in  prison  expecting  the  guillotine,  till  the 
as  hoBtages  lor  his  success,  with  ninth  Thermidor  arrived,  in  time 
the  guillotine  in  prospect  in  case  of  to  save  their  lives,  and  to  enable 
failure.  He  got  wita  difficulty  an  Beaumarcbais  to  return  to  his  house 
interview  at  night  with  the  Com-  in  the  Boulevards,  which  had  been 
miUee  of  Public  Safety,  during  marked  with  the  words  ^^ProprieiS 
which    hit   d«Uherate    importunity  NatkmoU,''    He  spent  the  rest  of 
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his  life  in  endearonring  to  get  to  mercantile,  and  financial  talents  of  a 
gather  the  wreck  of  his  scattered  Brassy,  a  Baring,  and  a  Rothschild, 
fortune.  He  had,  however,  some  But  there  was  more  eren  than  all 
gleams  of  returning  prospt'ritj,  and  this :  his  MSmoires,  his  readiness 
made  a  happy  marriai^e  for  his  only  of  wit,  and  his  presence  of  mind. 
daughter  before  his  death  in  1799.  and  his  promptitude  of  speech,  ana 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  his  extraordinary  and  sudden  re* 
morning  of  apoplexy,  after  having  sources  in  tlie  face  of  overwhelm- 
passed  the  previous  evening  in  the  ing  difficulties  and  unforeseen  dan- 
society  of  his  friends  in  exuberant  gers,  prove  that  he  had  the  highest 
spirits.  gifts  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman ; 

bis  prose  writings  testify  to  his  pos- 
it must  be  seen  from  this  brief  session  of  the  highest  gifts  of  elo* 
sketch  of  Beaumarchais's  public  life,  qnence,   for  which   no  opportunity 
that  he  was  a  man  of  universal  en-  existed  for  other  use  thau  that  to 
dowments.     With  the  exception  of  which  he  was  necessitated  to  oon- 
the  highest  spheres   of  poetry  and  fine    them.     If    under    a    despotic 
philosophy,   there  was    no    depart-  government,  starting  in  life  from  a 
ment  of  intellectual  or  social  enter-  very  humble  condition,  he  i^tated 
prise  in  which   he  was  not  calcu-  all  France  with  a  wretched  lawsuit 
lated    to    attain    the    very   highest  about    fifteen    louis,   what  political 
place.    He  followed  the  only  public  eminence  might  he  not  have  reached 
career  open  to  any  one  under  the  had  he  been  placed,  like  Sheridan 
old    regime;    and    to    have    raised  or  Burke,  on  the  benches  of  an  Op- 
himself  under  the  disadvantages  of  position,  or  if,  indeed,  he  had  onTj- 
■uch  a  system  from  a  watchmaker's  been  bom  fifly  or  sixty  years  later 
shop  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence,  in  his  own  couirry  I 
was  a  very  extraordinary  achieve-  His  capacity  for  carrying  on   all 
ment.    Yet  the  greater  part  of  his  sorts  of  work  at  the  same  time  was 
capacity  was  entirely  thrown  away :  surprising.    No  one  could  imagine 
and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  such  how  he  found  time  to  write  for  the 
a  state  of  society  that  they  could  stage.     *'  When    do    you    contrive 
find  no  'proper  use  for  a  man  of  to    find    leisure    for    play -writing, 
such    surprising    abilities.      Let    us  M.   de    Beaumarchais  ?  '   asked    M. 
fancy  Pitt,   or  Sheridan,  or  Burke  de    Maurepas.     "  I  wrote    my  last 
put  to  such  occupation  as  Beaumar-  comedy  the  day  the  Ministers  went 
chais,  obliged  to  run  all  over  Europe  to   the  Redoute^"   answered    Beau- 
as  a  sort  of  police  detective  afler  niarchais.     The      Redoute    was     a 
infamous    gaseiteers,   in    order    to  public  ball  of  no  very  good  reputa- 
obtain  by  favour  the   simplest  re-  tion,  at  which  Maurepas  had  been 
dress    which    he    had  a    right    to  seen.     "  Have  you  many  such  repar- 
claim    from   justice.    Beaumarchais  tees  as  that?"  rejoined  Maurepas; 
had    within    him     the     capabilities  "  if  so,  I  answer  for  its  success." 
of    about    six    extraordinary    men.  Beaumarchais    said  it  was    only 
His     law-pleadings    were    written  idle    people    who    could    not   find 
with    such    genius    that,    like    the  time  for  everything. 
'  Lettres    Provinciales '    of    Pascal,  But    if  Beaumarchais*s    capacity 
they  have  survived  the  interest  of  was  greater  than  his  actual  achieve- 
the  quarrel  from  which  they  sprang,  ments,  so  also  his  moral  character 
His  two  best  comedies  would  have  was  infinitely  above  his  reputation, 
done  honour  to  Moli^re.     He  wrote  No  man  was   ever    subject    to    so 
chansons    which     B^ranger    would  much  calumny,  and  no  one  ever  bore 
not    have    disowned;     he    had  no  it  more  cheerfully  or  more  nobly, 
mean  aptitude  for  politics,  diplom-  He  had  not  an  atom  of  spite  or 
acy,  and  mtrigue;    and,  in  addition  rancour  in  his  nature.    Eveirbody 
to  all  these,  he  had  the  managing,  sooneoted   with     him—his   nmuly. 
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his    cashier,   his  servants,  and  his  bj  her  high  character  and  generous 

friends — all  loved   hinL  and    some  devotion  amid  the  trials  of  bis  last 

to     adoration.        Witn    enormous  years,  entirely  subjngated  bis  love 

strenf^th  and  dauntless  courage  he  and  esteem.    As    for  his    religion, 

was  infinitely    generous,    mercifhl,  he  descrfbet  it  in  a  sentence  of  his 

and  forgiving.      JBven    his   dislikes  oim  :-*-^'  My  brother,  my  Mend,  my 

did  not  extend  to  the  persons  of  Gudin    oflen   discourses     with   me 

the  vicious ;  they  ended  with  their  on  the  uncertain  afler-life,  and  our 

vices.     He  was  ready  at  any  time  condtwion  always  is,  let  us  try  to 

to    do    a    service  to  his   bitterest  deserve  that  it  may  be  happy ;  if 

enemy  when  the  fight  was    over,  we   soooeed   we  shall  have   made 

He  was  incapable  even  of  taking  an  excellent  calculation ;  if  we  am 

any   advantage  over  a    weak    foe.  to  be     deceived  in    this  consoling 

When    Rivarol    published    a    foul  hope,  the    effect  of  preparation  on 

lampoon  against  him,  he  refused  to  oorselves  in   leading  an  irieproed)* 

make  any   public   mention  of  Ri-  able  life    affords   inexpresstble  de* 

▼sroFs  deserted   wife   and    family,  light" 

who  were  then  living  on  his  own  It  is  good  to  know  that  a 

boonty.      And   Talld^rand   in    his  so  richly    gifted,  whose  happhii 

list  days  reproached  hun  with  being  had  been  so  often  marred  and  m* 

an  incorrigible  dope  to  his  generosi-  ined   by  tiie  worst  vices   and   fol* 

i% — a  reproval    which    Talleyrand  lies   of  humanity,  never  gave  wsj 

was  not  likely  to  incur.  to  misanthropy,  but    remained  to 

Tet  he  was  naturally  of  his  time  the  last   with    unimpaired    gener- 

aad  no  saint ;  he  affSaoted  its  equivo-  oeity  and  trustfulness.    Hope,  the 

eel  fiivolous  vrit  to  perfection  ;  and  last  best    gift,    was    indestructible 

one  of  his  best  frienos  said,  ^  With  within  him  ;  and  he  held  the  helm 

the  heart  of  a  good  man,  yon  affect  of  his  fortune  to   the  end  wiUi   • 

the  tone  of  a  Bohemian.'*    He  was  manly  heart  and  a  eheerfiil  smfle. 

somewhat  pagan   in  his  loves,  and  The    amiabiU^   and     playfiilness 

pagan  in  his  religion.     ''II  fftt  aim^  of  Ms  nature  are  as  reoogmsable  in 

airec  passion,"  says  the  faithful  cash^  his    latter  as    in    his    earlier  davs 

ier  Gradin,  admirmgly,  ''  de  ses  mat-  in  a   charming    ehanaan  whioh  he 

tnases  et  de  ses  trois  femmes ;  "  but  composed  for  his  daughter  Sng^nie 

this  was  spoken  of  a  time  in  which  on  ner   return  home  .toit    school, 

the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  compti-  and  even  in  the  intoiptlon  on  the 

mented  by  a   grave  academician  in  cdlar   of  his    little    dog   Follette, 

fun  academy  on  having  the  ubiquity  wfaidi  went  the  round  of  the  Pari^ 

of  a  Jupiter  in  his  amours.    Beau-  ian   newspapers,  and   was  wrttlea 

marchau's  first  two  wives  died  very  not   long  before  his  death :«— '^  Je 

shortly  after    their   marriage,    and  snis  Maidemeiselle  Follette.    Bean* 

his  third  wifo  was  married  to  him  marehais    m'apperlient    Nona   de- 

when  he  was  abont  forty-five,  and  menrons  suf  tos  BonWrards." 
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DOUBLES  AND  QUITS  :  A  COMEDY  OF    ERBOBS. — PAKT  UI. 

^  Lun  di  Bopra  in  to  vita  Mrena 
Bl«po8*  1o  luL  mi  sxnarrr  In  una  TftDe 
Avantlohe  reU  mto  foiee  plena.** 

— Daits,  '  raftna* 

OHAPTEB  Tn.— -BURRIDOE's  8T0BT. 

*^  Whsv  I  drat  went  into  the  to  ftct  as  a  drag  on  his  wheels  ;  trnt, 
anny  (I  suppose  you  and  I  have  on  the  vireg^cquirit^ermdo  prii^ 
about  the  same  service),  I  was  in  ciple.  I  let  him  have  his  head, 
infiuitjry.  you  know,  Donald — the  *^  We  bad  a  jolly  Toyage  and 
— — th  Light  Infantry — ^not  a  bad  glorious  weather.  AU  the  a%m 
lotj  but  changed,  as  all  the  two-bat-  the  Mediterranean,  I  mean — ^waa 
talion  regiments  are  now.  Well,  I  crowded  with  ships  and  transpoKa 
joined  the  depot  in  Ireland,  and  — strong  fellows  going  out  to  be 
had  my  head  nearly  drilled  off;  for  wounded  or  killed,  and  wpundad 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ori-  fellows  coming  home  to  get  strong 
mean  war.  and  they  were  drilling  or  die.  Every  ship  we  met  we  sig* 
and  shipping  off  as  fast  as  they  nailed,  '  Has  itie  place  fallen  ?  '  and 
could.  I  was  uncommonly  glad,  when  the  answer  came,  'No/  wa 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  passed  my  all  cheered  like  madmen.  We  were 
drill,  and  was  told  off  for  the  next  awfully  impatient.  When  we  got 
draft  for  the  seat  of  war.  I  was  a  into  the  Black  Sea  everybody  waa 
very  young  ensign  indeed,  and  if  it  in  a  fever ;  and  I  remember,  when 
was  delightful  to  any  or  them  to  my  servant  called  me  at  four  o'cdook 
get  away  firom  the  humdrum  bar-  one  morning  and  shouted,  '  Hera 
rack-square  and  the  eternal  ser-  we  are  at  the  war,  yer  anner  1  glorr 
geant-miyor,  it  was  delightful  to  me  be  to  Qtod  I  '  I  ru^ed  upon  deok 
you  may  be  sure.  I'll  never  forget  with  nothing  on  but  my  shirt,  and 
the  night  before  we  sailed  from  saw  the  suUcy-looking  rocks  at  tha 
Qoeenstown — it  was  a  great  night  mouth  of  Balaklava  harbour  through 
altogether.  We  were  all  wild  with  a  drizzUng  rain,  and  felt  a  litue 
delight  at  going  to  see  the  fighting,  dashed,  and  thought  to  myself^ 
The  old  birds  hoped  to  make  up  '  Hang  it  1  I'll  never  get  away  from 
for  lost  time,  and  all  we  youngsters  this  infernal  place,  uive  or  dead, 
expected  to  be  captains  in  a  month,  either  ;  '  and  then  there  was  a  tre* 
I  remember  the  only  thing  I  regret-  mendous  boom  1  boom  I  boom  1— 
ted  was,  that  I  should  be  promoted  the  first  gun  I  ever  heard  fired  in 
tooBoontohavemanyohanceeof  car-  earnest — and  I  was  as  right  and. 
rying  the  colours  before  the  enemy.  joUy  as  possible  in  a  moment  Bat 
Ah  I  there  was  another  thing  I  was  I  beg  your  pardon,  Donald,  I  forsot 
aorrv  for — ^my  brother  Jack ;  he's  — of  course  you  went  through  me 
dead  and  gone  long  ago,  poor  soul  1  whole  thing  yourself  and  here  I 
He  came  down  to  see  us  off,  and  am  yarning  away  like  an  old  man- 
was  tremendously  cut  up  at  parting  of-war's-man  in  his  native  village, 
with  me  ;  and  seeing  him  so  cut  up  I  beg  your  pardon." 
out  me  up  worse,  you  know.  I  re-  "  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  I  ; 
member  he  said,  *  I'm  afraid  we'll  but  my  tone  impUed  that  any  repe- 
never  meet  again,  Dolly  I '  Dismal,  tition  of  the  sort  of  thing  was  not 
wasn't   it  ?     Of  course  he  meant  expected. 

that  I  was  safe  to  be  killed  ;   but  I        ''  WeU,  I  needn't  talk  about  the 

wasn't)  and  he  died  of  pleurisy."  war.        Of  course   I  went  through 

What  a  difficulty  the  fellow  had  what  was  left  of  it^  and  paid  two 

in  atartii^J     Erarj  itew  seemed  visits  to  the  blessea   Bedan  ;  got 
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out   of  that  more  firighteoed  than  It  was   abominable.    I  thought  of 

hurt^  ha,  ha!      Then,  jou  remem-  taking  leave;    if  I    had,    I    might 

ber,  when  the  peace  came  none  of  have   been   all   right   now,  but   I 

us  knew  where  we  were  going.    I  didn't,   which   was   mj    bad    luck. 

was  horridly  sold  when  the  peace  At  last  it  was  determined,  well  on 

came.    I  liked  the  wild  sort  of  life  in  the  season,  to  get  up  some  gar- 

— didn't   70a  ?    but   since    it    was  risen    theatricals,    and    I    went   in 

come,  I  hoped  we  mieht  be  sent  ofif  strong  for  them.      I  don't  mean  to 

to  some  wud  sort  of  plaoe,  whare  say  1  oouM  act^  but  I  was  fond  of 

there  was  lots  of  shooting  and  ad-  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  supported 

ventures   with — with    natives,    and  the  idea  and  put  my  name   down 

that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  was  sold  for    a    £60    subscription.     I    had 

again.      I    remember    the    colonel  more  money  than  most  of  the   fel- 

e^ming    down     to    the     mess-hut  k>ws,  yen  see,  and  they  thought  that 

the  night  he  got  the  orders  about  immense,  and  put  me  on  the  com- 

our  move.     Be  was   looking   dis-  mittee  at  once.    I    liked    that,  and 

gusted.     '  Where    do     you     think  gave    another    '  fifty '    for   scenery, 

we're   going   to,    gentlemen?'     he  After   that,    the   fellows    suddenly 

•aid.     'Has  the    order   come,  sir?'  seemed  to  think  I  was  an  author- 

every    one     shouted.      'Tef,    it's  ity,  and  consulted  me  about  every* 

oome.    Can  you  guess  where  we're  thing,  and   I  liked  that,  for  I  was 

off  to?'    Then  we  all  began  to  sing  a  youngster,  you  know.    So  when 

out  something — 'Home,'    'Canada/  it  came  to  be  a  question  what  we 

^ludia,'    'Cane,'    'China,'    'Ji^>an,'  were  to  do  for  ladies,  snd  some  one 

'  Mauritius,'  oc.  Ac.    No   one  ever  suggested  that  the  vonngest-looking 

thought    of  the    Mediterranean,  as  fellows    should    take    the     female 

our  headquarters   had    gone    from  parts,  I  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and 

there  to  the  war.    After  there  had  said,  '  Nonsense,  get  'em  out  from 

been  a  lot  of  guesses,  and   every  London ; '  and  when  they  stared  and 

one  wrong,  the  old  mijor  growled  said  something  about  its  being  salt^ 

out — I  can  hear  him  now — 'Faith,  I  I  said,  '  D — n  the  expense,  I'll  guar- 

believe  we  must  be  going  to  ih»  antee  another  hundred ; '   and  then 

devil  1 '    and  the  colonel   took  the  every  one  cheered  aod  said,  '  Bravo, 

order  out  of  his  pocket  and  said,  Burridfie  I '  and  it  was  settled.    But 

^  That's    the    nearest    guess    that's  they  didn't  let  me  in  for  a  whole 

been  made  yet,  major ;  we're  going  hundred,  for  the  governor  and  the 

to    Malta^'    Most    of    the    fellows  brigadiers   and   other   swells  irere 

swore  a  good  deal,  for  they  had  had  put    on    their   mettle   when   they 

enough  of  that  kind  of  thing.    I  neard  that  an  ensign  was  shelling 

felt   awfyiy  sorry  myself.    I  hated  out  for  everything ;  and  the  colonel 

the  idea  of  Malta ;    I  couldn't  say  got  in  a  rage  and  oried,  '  D— n  his 

why,    exactly.     I    think    it    must  impudence  I  put  ms  down  for  '  flfhr ' 

have  been  a  [neeentiment    Do  yon  — ^that'U  show  faim  t '    Just  as  if  I 

believe  in  presentiments,  Booald?"  eared,    and    wasn't  as  pleased  as 

"More  or  lesa"  Punch  to  get  his  'fif^ '— the  ridio» 

"  Well,  I  hated  going  there,  but  uloos  old  noodle.  ■ 

there  we  went;  you've  been  there,  "  Well,  we  sent  home  to  a  fellow 

I  suppose?"  on  leave  to  negotiate  for  a  couple 

"Oh    yes,    frequently,"    said    I.  of  actresses  to  come  out  for   tw« 

foanng    a    minute    historical    and  months  to  play  three  nif;fats  a^br^* 

geological  sorvey  of  the  island.  nig^t.      By  this  time  it  vres  late 

"  Well,  it  was  a  hot  summer — ^in-  autumn,  and  before  long  we  heard 

tolerably  hot ;  and  they  had  invent-  that  two  were  ooming  out  by  the 

ed  the  brigade  system,  and  we  were  next  mail — Miss   Beatrice   Anmne 


worried    to  death— drilled    by   the    and  Miss  Oarlott*  Seymour  (Jolly 

't  they  f )  of  the  Prln- 
md  eeiitt  alii»  by  th»  govenM   ^M^the  HbyiMgtnt»  Ike  AdelpM^ 


eokmel,  grilkKl    by    the    brigadier,    n«nes^  weren't  thev  f)  of  the 
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and  the  pioviDce*-— rather  more  and  I  remember  being  as  proud  M 
than  le88  of  the  latter^  I  sumot  Lucifer  when  even  the  colonel 
Out  ihej  oame  accordingly.  Bea-  noticed  it;  and  one  night  when  t 
trice  Armine  (Dick  Winslow,  who  left  mess  rather  early,  nig  saying, 
bad  been  at  Oxford,  swore  he  re-  '  Is  Dante  going  to  his  Beatrio^ 
membered  her  under  the  name  of  or  Werther  to  his  Charlotte?'  1 
8ue  Mutton,  daughter  of  a  hair-  knew  in  a  kind  of  way  that  he 
dresser  in  the  Hi|fh  Street)  wasn't  meant  the  suppers,  and  I  aaid; 
a  bad  sort  of  httle  girl,  good-  'Both,  sir,'  and  every  one  roared: 
natured,  quite  young,  cheery,  and  and  I  be^n  to  think,  and  I  dii 
rather  pretty,  but  she  dropped  her  think,  by  Jove,  that  I  was  a  dever 
^h*8'  all  over  the  place,  and  was  fellow  after  all.  Carlotta  kept 
a  regular  cormorant  as  far  as  garlic  telling  me  I  was,  and  of  course  sfia 
was  concerned.  Aa  for  Carlotta  was  a  judge,  I  thought.  I  wai 
Seymour,  she  was — she  was  a  showy  rather  inclined  to  cotton  to  Bea- 
woman — turned  of  thirty  —  ten  trice  at  first,  but  so  was  every 
years  older  than  me.  She  was  one  else,  and  it  was  a  bore  alwara 
handsome,  yes,  she  was  handsome,  struggling  with  a  dozen  fellows  for 
but  she  had  a  bad  face,  cold  and  who  was  to  get  next  her  and  that, 
sneering;  and  then  she  set  up  for  And  at  last  one  night  Carlotta  said 
a  eenius  and  mystery.  To  hear  her  she  was  astonished  that  a  fellow 
talk  you  would  have  believed  that  of  my  'soul'  should  go  in  ^ 
ahe  was  the  daughter  of  a  royal  Beatrice;  she  was  disappointed  in 
duke  in  disffuiae,  and  granddaugh-  me,  she  said,  and  that  Beatrice  waa 
ter  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  a  vulgar  uneducated  little  milliner, 
*'Well,  being  on  the  committee,  and  a  designing  toad,  and  that  it 
and  standing  a  lot  of  tin  and  that,  was  one  of  the  trials  of  her  lot  to 
of  course  I  got  to  know  these  be  associated  wit^  her,  but  that 
women,  immediately;  and  I  used  she  was  supported  by  the  divine 
to  think  it  rather  a  swell  thing  to  aspirations  of  genius;  and  then  she 
be  always  about  them ;  riding  with  cned  a  httle,  and  told  me  about 
them,  or  standing  them  dinners  at  Beatrice's  garlic  and  '  h's,'  though 
the  hotel,  or  dropping  into  their  of  course  I  knew  about  them ;  and 
rooms  after  mess  and  ordering  in  then  she  said  that  it  had  been  ona 
no  end  of  suppers.  Most  of  the  of  her  few  comforts  in  this  desolate 
committee  osed  to  come  to  the  island  to  beheve  that  the  only  man 
suppers  too,  but  I  used  to  pay — I  with  a  spark  of  genius  (meaning^ 
preferred  to  pay,  beoause  I  could  me,  ha,  ha  I)  hi^  recognised  a 
patronise  outsiders  and  take  them  kindred  spark  in  her,  and  so  on« 
UL  I  Hked  to  say  to  a  fellow,  '  Dis-  But  now  slie  saw  she  was  mistaken, 
engaged  to-night^  old  boy  ?  Dine  and  must  try  to  bear  it  as  best  she 
with  me  at  mess,  and  I'll  take  you  might.  Then  she  cried  again,  and 
afterwards  to  see  the  Seymour  and  went  on  humbugging  me,  and  I 
Iht  Armine;  they'll  be  deUghted  swallowing  it  al^  tiB  I  swore  I 
to  see  you  as  a  friend  of  mtiM.'  quite  aCTeed  with  her  about  Bea- 
And  of  course  they  were  delighted,  trice  (who  had  snubbed  me  two  or 
for  every  new  feUow  was  sore  to  three  times,  by  the  by),  and  that  I 
do  something  for  them — give  them  recognised  the  spark  or  genius  and 
a  dinner  or  a  drive,  or  a  mount  or  all  that,  and  thought  her  the  clever- 
something,  you  may  be  sure.  So  est  and  handsomest  woman  of  the 
every  one  was  pleased,  and  no  one  day.  She  did  look  uncommon  well, 
more  than  myself  1  thought  I  by  Jove  I  And  then  she  asked  to 
was  no  end  of  a  man  of  the  world  call  me  '  Adolphus,'  and  I  was  to 
—quite  a  celebrated  fellow  in  the  call  her  'Carlotta;'  uid  that  was 
garrison,  and  that  every  one  waa  fettled.  And  then  she  cried  again, 
talking  of  me  and  my  dramatio  and  thouffht  I  must  'think  h»e 
alVpanr-eoBfiMaded   fitUa    ipobael  bald,'  audi  said  ^Ko; '  and  aba 
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gild  sometbing  albont  '  angelic  bor,*  Irords  yon  ever  8ttw  (I  didn*t  nnder- 

$ad  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  a  lot  stand  a  word  of  it) ;  but  somehow 

<yf   gammon    I    didn't    understand,  she  didn't  seem  to  Hke  the  verses, 

though  I  thought  it  all  very  fine,  and  said  suddenly,  'On  your  bon- 

Tbcn  she  came  and   sat   dose  by  our,  did  you  write  this?'    and  of 

nie,  and  once,  when  she  was  crying  course  I  was  obliged  to  say  '  No/ 

(phe  had    two  or   three  rounds  of  and  that  Fred  Travers  had  written 

Uiat  kind  of  thine),    she    dropped  them;  and  she  would  never  speak 

her  head  on  my  Moulder,  and  leTl  to    Fred    aeain.       Fred    had    put 

no  end  of  a  white  powdery  marie  some  of  his  horrid  chaff  in  them,  I 

pQ  my  shell-jacket      I  know  the  suspect 

old    croco'iiie  wanted    me    to  kiss        '*  As  the  time  began  to  draw  on  for 

her,   but  I  didn't  then.     May  the  them  to  go  away,  Mie  seemed  to  get 

devil  fly  away  with  her  I       After  fonder  and  fonder  of  me,  and  treated 

that  she  seemed  regularly  to  take  my  opinion  with  immense  respect, 

me  over,  and  I  could  scarcely  call  and  kept  asking  me  how  I  thought 

myself  my  own  master;   I  wasn't  such  and  such  a  passage  ought  to 

— 4>ut  I  was  proud  of  it :   and  as  I  be  spouted,  and  what  flowers  ancl 

rode  along  with  h^r  I  liked  to  see  dresses  she  should  wear.    Then  die 

ibllowA  looking    and    grinning.      I  asked  my  advice  about  her  future 

theou^t  they  were  saying,   *  There  plans.    She  was  disgusted  with  her 

goes  ourridge,  the  lucky  dog!'  present  life  she  said  —  wanted    to 

'^  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  her  leave  the  staffe,   but   didn't    know 

every  day,  and  to  see  her  to  rehearsal  what  on  earth  to  do.     She  could 

and  back  from  rehearsal,  and  to  the  not  go  to  her  father ;   he  had  held 

e\j  and  back  from  the  plav;  and  high  diplomatic  appointments,  but 
tween  the  acts  she  required  cham-  in  a  personal  quarrel  at  cards  with 
[mgne,  and  would  take  it  from  no  the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  had  per- 
one's  hand  but  mine.  I  couldn't  mitted  himself  to  strike  his  Majesty 
leave  her  side  for  an  instant  but  she  across  the  table.  The  result  was, 
was  holloaing  out,  '  Where's  Adol-  he  had  been  sent  to  the  mines  in 
phus?'  so  it  became  a  sort  of  by-  Siberia,  and  she  was  lefb  friendless, 
word  in  the  garrison  when  anybody  friendless  I  then  she  would  cry,  and, 
wanted  anybody ;  and  one  night  by  Jupiter,  1  believe  I  used  to  cry 
Jack  Whitecrofl  of  the  Artillery  got  too.  At  last  one  day  she  said  she 
screwed,  and  when  Carlotta  came  had  something  very  injportant  to 
on  by  herself  as  what-do-you-  consult  me  about,  but  I  must  try 
oall-her,  in  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons,'  in  to  be  calm — would  I  promise  to  be 
a  solemn  part  he  holloaed  out,  calm  ?  I  swore  I  would,  and  she  told 
'  Where's  Adolpnns?'  and  the  house  me  that  she  had  just  had  an  offer 
nearly  came  down;  but  I'll  be  of  marriage  there— in  the  island — 
hanged  if  I  wasn't  proud  of  tliat  and  that  the  suitor  held  the  highest 
too.  rank.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her, 
''  All  the  time  I  was  tired  to  death  but  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
of  her,  but  she  seemed  immensely  with  her  on  the  stage;  and  his 
fond  of  me,  and  I  was  proud  of  that  official  position  making  it  impos- 
and  the  whole  thing,  and  stuck  to  sible  for  him  to  come  to  her  person- 
it  Her  birthday  came,  and  I  gave  ally,  he  had  written  offering  ner  his 
a  big  dinner  (it  was  her  twenty-  heart  and  band.  She  was  not  at 
second  birthday  she  said)  in  her  liberty  to  divulge  his  name,  but  I 
honour,  and  presented  her  with  a  might  guess ;  and  said  as  much  as  led 
diamond  bracelet  Then  she  asked  me  to  understand  that  it  was  •either 
me  to  write  her  some  verses ;  I  was  the  governor  or  one  of  the  briga- 
ashamed  to  say  I  couldn't,  so  I  got  diers.  Then  she  cried  out,  '  How  pale 
Travers  to  write  some.  He  was  an  you  are  I ' — but  I  swear  I  wasn  t — 
MrfbUy  dever,  cha£^  fidilow,  and  and  ran  and  got  a  big  ^laes  of  sher- 
ilie  poem  was  Ml  of  the  biggest  ry,  and  made  me  toss  it  off.    Then 


she  told  me  to  be  calm,  mod  asked  of  a  woman,  bj  all  I  can  kev ;'  ami 

me  if  I  could  bear  her  to  go  on,  I  blazed  out  at  the  colonel  and  toM 

and  I  said,    '  Of  coarse  I    coakL'  him  he  mast  retract  that  word,  and 

So  ahe  went  on  and  told  me  that  he  Uiag[faed  good-naturedlj,  and  Mid 

ke  (meaning  the  gOTcmor  or  one  of  that  if  I  did  not  like  the  word,  of 

the  brigadiers)  was  awfully  jealons  course  he  would,  bat  that  he  was 

of  me,  and  that  his  aides-de deuced  glad  she  was  oC    Thai  rat 

she  meant  his  emissaries — ^were  al-  me  on  my  mettle,  and  I  said  Uiaft 

ways  watching  outside  the  windows,  if    it    suited    me    to   see    her,  of 

and  what  should  I  advise    her  to  coarse  I  coald  still  do  sa    And  \m 

do.  said,   *How?'    and  I  said,  'Qo  on 

"  Now,  Donald,  I  didn't  care  a  leave,  of  course.'     Then  the  ool»- 

straw  about  the  woman,  bat  some-  nel's  back  got  up,  and  he  said  ha 

how  the  idea  of  one  <^  these  big-  would  take  oncommon    good  cars 

wigs  wanting  to  marry  her  made  I  got  no  leave,  if  that  was  what  I 

me  pronder  of  her  being  so  taken  was  going  to  b^  at,  and  left  me.     I 

an  with  me;   and  I  dido*t  like  the  was  a  good  de»l    spoiled    by  this 

idea  of  her  marrying  any  one  else  time  and  sayage,  and  sick  of  Jlalti^ 

— heaven  knows  why.  and  I  wanted  a  change,  and  per- 

'^So  I  said  it  would  be  sacrificing  haps  1  did  miss  Carlotta.    So  that 

her  youth  and  beauty  to— to  some-  yery  day  I  wrote  and  accepted  aa 

thing  or  other,  and  she  cried  and  exchange  I  had  been  offered  into 

said  I  had  a  noble  sonl,  and  that  the Hussars,    then    in    IndiiL 

^uU  wss  condnsive*   and  she  tore  The  colonel  couldn't  st<^  that^  yoa 

np  a  pink  note,  which  I  supposed  know.    He  wa^^  awfully  good  when 

to  be  A  if  note,   and  trod  upon  it,  I  was  going  away.     He  said,   '  Tut 

and  bawled  out,    '  Love    conquers  sorry  you're  going,  Dolly,  and  we'ra 

all  I '     Then  she  gave  me  another  big  aD  sorry ;    I    think  you're  fooliihy 

glass  of  sherry,  and  said  she  had  but  eyery  one  must  jadge  for  him- 

felt  certain  my  feelings   would  be  self.     I  wish  you  lack,  and  if  yoa 

oatraged,  and  I  vowed  they  wert  wish  it  for  yourself  steer  dear  of  f 

oatraged,  and  that  I  should  like  to  that  theatrical  firiend  of  yoars^  my 

shoot  the  governor   or  one  of  the  boy.'       I   wish  to   heaven  I  had  I 

Inigadiera       At    that    moment    in  Well,  I  went  home  with  six  monthoT 

came   Beatrice  Armine,  and  didn't  leave  to  England,  and  to  join  mj 

Carlotta  look  savage  and  drop  into  regiment  in    India  when  thai  ex- 

her  ?  piped.    I  went  to  London  firsts  and 

"  Next  day  I  got  a  fever,  and  was  fonnd  Carlotta  in  swell  rooms  in 
confoandedl,y  iU.  Carlotta  sent  Half-Moon  Street.  She  had  a  jolfy 
me  notes  every  day — two  or  three  little  brougham,  and  everything  in 
times  a-day — and  splendid  bouquets,  great  style.  She  was  as  fond  of  ma 
and  oranges  and  tilings ;  but  I  was  as  ever,  but  she  said  she  was  writing 
ill  for  a  fortnight,  and  before  I  was  a  tragedy  and  awfiilly  busy.  Chariea 
np  again,  or  able  to  answer  her  Kean  was  to  act  initu  and  wassoim- 
notes,  she  and  Beatrice  had  gone,  patient  to  begin  that  he  gave  her  no 
Their  passages  had  been  uken  by  peace ;  and  tlierefore  she  conld  onlr 
the  committee,  you  see,  and  they  see  me  at  certain  times,  and  moatn  t 
were  obliged  to  go.  \^  nen  I  was  be  seen  oat  with  me,  or  Charlet 
getting  round,  the  colonel  came  to  Kean  would  think  she  waa  idlinp^ 
see  me — he  was  a  kind  old  boy ;  and  it  was  so  important  to  keep  m 
and  after  he  had  asked  all  abont  with  him.  I  smelt  tobacco  two  or 
my  illpess  and  that,  he  said,  'It  three  times  in  her  room,  and  one 
was  a  lucky  illness  for  you,  my  boy,  day  saw  no  end  of  a  swell  dgar-caae 
and  all  your  firiends  ought  to  be  on  her  table,  with  an  earl's  coronet 
glad  of  It.'  I  said, 'Why?'  and  he  and  the  letter  M  on  it^  and  she 
said, '  It  layed  joa  from  that  fiend    aud  CSiariet  Kean  had  been  thete 
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bnllyragging  her  about  ber  tragedy,  be  was  a  foreigner-^-Gount  Arnold 
and  had  forgotten  it  in  hl<«  rage.  Doldoronski,  a  role,  she  said,  and  a 
Then  I  noticed  to  her  that  it  was  colonel  of  cavalry  once,  and  who 
odd  he  shoald  have  a  coronet  and  had  sworn  by  the  beard  of  Ponia- 
M  on  his  case ;  and  she  laughed  towski,  or  some  fellow  of  that  sort, 
and  said  it  was  a  good  joke — a  to  rescue  her  governor  from  tiie 
capital  joke;  that  Kean  had  stolen  mine,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  I 
it  in  fiin  from  Charles  Matthews,  noticed  that  her  room  and  the  pas- 
who,  shd  supposed  I  knew,  had  sage  were  all  blocked  up  with 
lately  been  made  a  count  by  the  trunks  and  boxes  packed  and  cord- 
French  Emperor  for  his  masterly  ed,  and  I  said  to  her,  *  You  look  as 
interpretation  of  Sir  Charles  Cold-  if  you  were  on  the  wing,  like  me, 
stream  in  French.  Well,  she  was  as  Carlotta;'  and  she  said,  'I  am  on 
fond  of  me  as  ever;  but  there  was  the  wing,  and  liker  you  than  you 
so  much  bother  and  mystery  and  tliink  for,*  and  laughed.  Then  I 
trouble  about  seeing  her  I  got  sick  said,  'Where  are  vou  off  to?*  and 
of  it,  and  left  town  and  went  away  she  said,  '  I  asked  you  six  weelcs 
down  to  my  grandmother's  in  But-  ago  to  come  up  and  give  me  your 
landshire,  promising,  however,  to  advice  upon  a  very  delicate  sub- 
see  Carlotta  before  I  left  for  India,  jeot,  and  you  never  came.  I  was 
I  heard  nothing  of  her  for  three  dreadfully  harassed,  so  I  was  obliged, 
months,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  known 
her  letters  came  pouring  in  day  you,  to  decide  for  myself.  I'm  go- 
after  day,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  mg  to  India.'  *  To  India  I  *  '  Yes, 
bangers  to  my  grandmother  about  to  India ; '  and  wasn't  it  an  odd 
them.  She  was  on  the  old  tack  coincidence,  she  said.  But  the 
again — wanted  to  consult  me  on  a  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  she 
very  delicate  matter  which  could  was  going  in  the  same  sliip  with 
not  be  committed  to  writing;  and  me — tiiere  was  a  coincidence  for 
when  was  I  going  up  to  town,  and  me,  if  I  liked.  ITiey  had  actually 
how  was  I  going  out  to  India,  what  taken  her  passage  in  the  Gk>1den 
ship,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  Fleece!  We  agreed  that  perhaps  it 
stayed  down  in  Butlandshire  till  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
the  last  moment ;  I  was  going  round  on  record ;  and  then  I  asked  her 
the  Cape  in  a  steamer— -I  preferred  what  she  was  going  to  do  in  India, 
that  to  overland — and  I  didn't  get  She  said  that  was  the  delicate 
to  town  till  two  days  before  we  were  matter  she  had  wished  to  consult 
to  sail  from  Gravesend.  I  found  me  about — that  she  hoped  I  would 
Carlotta  in  very  dingy  lodf;ings  in  really  be  calm,  and  not  try  to  shake 
Greek  Street,  Soho,  this  time,  and  her  resolution,  for  that  it  was  all 
she  explained  that  she  was  living  settled,  and  I  had  only  myself  to 
there  to  be  near  the  refugees,  tliat  thank :  she  was  going  out  to  be 
there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  married.  *  Married  I '  But  I  didn't 
rescue  her  governor  from  the  Sibe-  seem  to  care  twopence,  and  asked, 
rian  mines,  and  that  she  was  plotting  *  Who  to  ? '  She  said  that  she 
night  and  day  with  the  refugees.  wasn't  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
"  While  I  was  with  her  a  villan-  name,  but  it  began  with  W,  and 
ous-looking  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeve^^,  perhaps  I  might  guess  when  she 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  put  told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
his  head  in  at  the  door  without  highest  official  position  in  the  civil 
knocking,  and  seeing  me,  grinned,  service,  who  had  got  into  trouble 
tapped  his  nose,  and  went  out,  say-  about  indigo  three  years  ago.  But 
ing  something  about  his  name  being  I  couldn't  guess ;  and  she  said  he 
'easy'  and  nis  spirit  'fly,'  in  re-  had  been  home  on  furlough  about 
markably  good  Sfnglish,  though  a  that  time,  and  having  seen  her  on 
little  volgar  I  thought^  considering  the  stage,  had  fallen  diegpenMj  m 
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^OTe  with  her,  and  had  piued  evear  dressed   like    an   ardhdnoheM    and 

fiince  in  voluntarT  exile  on  one  of  the  looking   really  stunning.    She   had 

Himalayaa,  much   to  the  regret  of  a  maid  with  her,  who  was  as  dnuik 

the  Governor-Greneral  and  Coimcil,  as  a  fiddler,  and  had  to  be  hoisted 

who  had  vainly  attempted   to  get  up   with    ropes    and    things.     The 

him  to  come  down.    At  last  he  heul  Count  was    with  her  too,  looking 

written  to  her  in  desperation,  and  awfully  seedy,  all  in  black,  with  a 

asked  her  to  go  out  to  him,  saying,  frockcoat  and  a   black  stock,    and 

'  Eestore  me  to  my  country  and  to  no  linen  visible — ^which  is  rather  a 

myself  1 '  way  Polish  counts  have,  isn't  it  ? 

^'  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  had  So  they  bustled  about,  and  got  her 

no  friends.    I  would  not  go  to  her.  things  stowed  away,  and  her  maid 

The    attempt    to    rescue  her    papa  under  hatches;  and  then  the  akip- 

from  the  mine  might  be  abortive,  per  holloaed  out,    'All  shore-boi^ 

She  was  dissatisfied  with  this  life,  offi '  I  heard  the  Count  say  to  ber, 

which  was  a  precarious  one.    Kean  ^  Bye,  bye ;  wish  you  luck — ^mind  the 

had  thrown  over  her  tragedy.    She  rhino,'  which  I  thought  deuced  odd 

was  misunderstood  and  disappoint-  and  familiar  ]  and  he  scuttled  down 

ed  on  every  hand ;  and  she  had  re-  into  his  boat,  and  Carlotta  put  her 

solved  to  cast  in  her  lot  in  the  far-  head  over,  and  said  in  a  loud  voioey 

shining  East    with    one    who   had  ^  You'll  telegraph  the    first   intelli- 

sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her  for  gence  firom  Siberia.'     I  only  heard 

ever.  the     Count's    answer     indistinctly. 

*'  She  looked  very  hard  at  me  as  there  was  such  a  row  of  steam  and 
she  finished,  and  said,  '  Don't  try  to  things,  but  it  sounded  like  '  Walk- 
dissuade  me^  dear  Adolphus  1  bear  er  I '  and  then,  ^  the  flimsies  regular, 
the  pang — it  is  for  my  good.'  And  or  I'll  split — I  will,  by  gum ! '  She 
I  said,  '  I  won't  dissuade  you ;  I  explained  to  me  after,  that  they  (the 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.'  remgees  and  plotters)  had  a  cipher 
Then  she  gave  a  scream  and  fainted,  and  a  cant  language,  which  they 
and  had  hysterics — two  or  three,  in  always  used  in  discussing  politicu 
fact — and  the  Count  came  back  and  secrets,   so  I  concluded  the  Count ' 

gut  his  head  in  and  said,  *  You'll  must  have  been  alluding  to  some  of 
ave  &Yeiy  blessed  bobby  in  town  the  arrangements  for  getting  her 
about  the  house  if  you  don't  shut  papa  out  of  the  mine. 
up  that  blarmed  squalling.'  Then  *'The  first  night  she  only  gave 
she  came  to  at  once,  and  said,  me  a  haughty  bow,  and  wouldn't 
*"  Adolphus  I  leave  me  1  I  have  been  speak  a  word,  and  then  for  a  week 
deceived  in  you— cruel,  cruel  man  I '  I  didn't  see  her — she  was  ill  in  her 
And  I  said,  ^What  the  deuce  had  cabin,  like  every  one  else  almost; 
I  done  ? '  and  she  stamped  her  but  the  first  time  she  came  on  deck 
foot  and  screamed  out,  ^  Go,  viper  1 '  she  walked  up  to  me  and  held  out 
So  I  went;  and  the  Count  met  me  her  hand  and  saiiL  ^Forgive  and 
at  the  door  and  asked  me  to  lend  forget,  Adolphus ;  I  was  hasty  and 
him  five  shillings,  which  I  did,  he  impetuous,  and  did  not  do  justice 
remarking  that  she  (Carlotta)  seem-  to  the  disinterested  way  you  con- 
ed to  be  '  a  little  spotty  about  the  cealed  your  agony :  you  were 
back,'  which  I  then  believed  to  be  brusque — it  was  painful  to  me,  but 
a  Polish  idiom  literally  translated.  I  should  have  respected  the  gener^ 
Next  day  I  got  down  to  Gravesend,  ous  mask  with  which  you  covered 
and  got  all  my  traps  on  board,  your  disappointment.'  She  waa 
There  were  only  about  five-and-  always  harping  away  about  my 
twenty  passengers,  but  no  Carlotta  agony  and  disappointment,  when, 
among  them.  The  time  was  iust  in  fact,  I  was  as  jolly  as  a  sand- 
up,  when  a  boat  came  off  full  of  boy;  but  it  didn't  matter  to  me, 
luggage,    and   there    was   Carlotta  and  seemed  to  please  her,  so  what 
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WM  the  odda?  In  ftyerj  few  dftjs  swore  I'd  bftve  him  up  before  the 
we  were  on  the  old  MaJta  footing  Board  of  Trade ;  then  he  roared  out 
■gain.  She  never  let  me  out  of  her  laughing  and  went  away  forward, 
light.  All  the  other  women  were  Bnt  it  was  hot  water  idt  me  after 
at  ugly  ae  sin.  so  aU  the  men  paid  that,  all  the  voyage ;  it  was  not 
A#r  no  end  or  attention.  She  was  pleasant,  I  can  tell  you.  The  only 
a  showy  woman,  mind  you,  and  oomfort  I  had  was,  that  all  1^  men 
feUows  are  hard  up  for  something  were  as  jealous  as  tigers  of  me.  As 
to  do  at  sea  when  they're  not  sleep-  the  voyage  began  to  draw  to  an  end 
log  or  eating.  At  firet  she  rather  she  got  awfuUy  low  and  mofHUg, 
took  up  with  one  or  two  of  them,  and  cried  very  much ;  and  I  asked 
There  was  a  tea-planter,  and  an  her  what  the  row  was.  Then  she 
Indian  officer,  and  a  doctor  she  told  me  she  had  terrible  misgivings 
carried  on  witn  for  a  bit;  and  then,  about  tiie  marriage;  that  slie  feared 
hang  itl  I  got  on  my  mettle,  ana  she  had  mistaken  her  feelings,  and 
resolved  to  wow  these  fellows  they  that  her  strength  would  fail  her ; 
hadn't  a  chance.  80  I  went  in  fc^  that  she  sometimes  felt  it  would  be 
her  again  in  the  old  way,  and  made  an  ii^ustice  to  the  *  person  in  the 
all  the  others  wild,  and  I  liked  that  highest  official  position  in  the  civil 
I  got  her  to  turn  the  doctor  out  of  service '  to  give  him  her  hand  when 
his  seat  at  meals,  which  was  next  her  heart  could  never  be  his.  One 
to  mine,  and  give  it  up  to  her,  and  night  in  the  dusk  we  were  sitting 
she  sat  beside  me  all  the  rest  of  the  on  deck  together,  and  she  was  say- 
voyage.  Then  I  u^ed  to  carry  up  my  ing  all  this ;  and  that,  as  for  her 
arm-chair  to  the  deck  for  her  when  own  feelings,  of  course  happiness 
it  was  fine,  and  wouldn't  let  her  use  was  banished  from  her  heart  for 
any  other  person's;  and  if  there  e^er,  and  that  probably  it  would 
was  a  little  sea  on,  I  used  to  give  be  better  if  its  desolate  beatings 
her  my  arm  up  and  down  the  deck,  were  stilled  for  evermore,  and  she 
How  the  other  women  used  to  scowl  laid  at  rest  in  an  Orient  grave, 
and  sneer  and  whisper  I  but  I  liked  over  which  no  one  would  drop  a 
that  too.  Then  she  quarrelled  with  tear ;  and  she  cried  awfully,  and 
all  the  women,  and  quarrelled  with  popped  her  head  down  on  my 
the  men,  and  made  me  quarrel  with  shoulder.  I  was  confoundedly  cut 
them,  and  had  a  row  with  tlie  up,  and  paid,  'Don't  cry ,  Carlotta * 
captain  about  her  Vk^hi  at  night,  it's  sure  to  be  all  right  You'll  find 
and  set  me  at  him.  He  was  a  good  the  person  in  the  highest  official 
fellow  the  skipper,  but  I  heui  a  position  will  turn  out  a  trump,  and 
jolly    row    with    him.      While    we  no  mistake.' 

were  jawing    about    the    light,  he        ''But  she    moaned    and    sobbed, 

said,  '  Who  the  deuce  is  this  empress  and  kept  saying,  '  No,  no.  no ;    lay 

who  is  to  have  speoial  indulgences  me   in  an  Orient  grave!      At  lasSb 

on  board  the  Fleece?'  and  1  said,  I    got    cut  up  wiUi    a   vengeance, 

'  D — n  the  Fleece  I '  and  that  she  was  and — and    I    kissed    her — I  did — ^I 

a  very  difi*erent  lot  from  what  the  wanted  to   soothe    her,   I  was    so 

Fleece  carried  in  general ;    and  he  sorry   for  her,  so  I  kissed  her,  and 

said.  '  He  hoped  so.'    And  I  said,  said,  '  Don't  cry«  my  darhng,  I  can't 

'Why?'   and  he   said    he   thought  bear  it'     The  moment  I  did  this 

she  was  '  a  queer  one.'    Then  I  told  she  jumped  up  with  a  scream,  and 

him  to  explain  himself^  and  he  said,  cried,    'I'm    ruined  1     I'm  undone  I 

'  Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye,  Look  there  I  look  there  I '  I  looked, 

youngster?'    and    I     said,     'D~>n  but   I  could    see  nothing  but  the 

his  eye,  and  not  to  call  me  young-  (^ptain's   parrot    taking    his    even- 

ster.'     Then  we  had  a  tremeudous  ing    stroll     on    the    quarter-deok. 

tum*ap ;  he  swore  he  would  report  'What    was    it?*    I    said.    'Ohl' 

me  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  I  said  die,  sitting  down  and  pantiBg, 
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irith    both    hands    on    her    heart  and  her  maid  each  had  a  \<mg  tie 

— *  oh  I    it's    all    over    now ;    my  with  the  steward.    Well,  ^hat  coM. 

character's  gone:    that  Mrs.   GKigp-  I  do?    Of  course  I  paid    her  bffl 

bj  was   looking  out   of  the  cabin  and  drove  her  to   Spenoe's  Hotei, 

door   and    saw   us.      0    Adolphus,  and  established  her  there  with  her 

you've       destroyed        me  I       you  woman,  and  told  her  not  to  be  tra*- 

wicked,    wicked    man !  *     I    swore  happy,  for  that  I  had  lots  of  till, 

I    hadn't    seen    Mrs.   Gligsby,    and  and  would  be  delighted  to  be   kflr 

went  into  the  cabin  to  look  after  banker  till  the  person  in  the  highest 

her,  and  there  she  was  on    the  off  &c.,  turned  up;    and  then   I  drore 

Ride  of  the  table,  with  her  back  to  off  to  the  Q-reat  Eastern  mysel£ 
the  wall,  calmly  playing  whist  with        "  The  next  day  I  went  over   to 

the  captain   and  two  others — so  it  see    about   her.      Her    maid    came 

couldn't  have  been  her.    But  Oar-  down  and  said,  'What  was  to   be 

lotta   wouldn't    be    comforted,   and  done?'  her  mistress  had  had  aome 

insisted  that  Mrs.  Q-ligsby  had  been  bad    news  that  morning,   and   wm 

there,  and  had  harked  back  to  the  nearly    out    of    her    mind — *  What 

whist  all  as  a  blind,  for  that   she  was  she  to  do  ? '     *  I  didn't  know/ 

was    cunning     and    deceitful    and  I    said,    'unless    I   could    see    her 

vindictive,  and  I  would  see  what  I  mistress — could  I  see  her  ? '      The 

would  see.  maid    didn't    think    she   was    calm 

"  At  last  we  got  to  '  the  Sand-  enough  then ;  I  had  better  call  back 

heads '  and  took  our  pilot  on  board,  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  so  I  did.     Caor^ 

and  our    letters  came    down;    and  lotta  waa  sitting  in  a  great  empty 

Oarlotta  made  a  tremendoas  shindy  cheerless  room;  her  eyes  were  red 

when  there  were  none  for  her,  and  and  her  face  white  as  death,  and 

had  hysterics  all  the  way  up  the  her  hair  all  tumbled.     She    looked 

Hoogly :  it  was  awful  the  way  she  so  wretched,  so  desolate,  who  coiil$ 

went  on.  have  helped    pitying    her?      I   did 

"  Well,  we  berthed  opposite  the  from  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  *  Poor 
Fort  No  end  of  people  came  thing  I  what  lines  for  her  1  to  be  eo 
on  board  to  receive  their  friends ;  far  away  from  home — a  woman — by 
and  such  a  bustle  and  such  a  row!  herself — without  friends  or  mon^ 
— ^nigger  servants  coming  to  look  — waiting  to  be  married  to  a  M- 
for  masters,  and  hotel  touts  and  low  who  begins  by  allowing  her  to 
custom-house  6fficers,  and  all  that  arrive  in  this  devil  of  a  countrj 
sort  of  business.  I  went  to  my  without  a  we'come !  *  *  Oarlotta^'  I 
cabin  to  finish  up  my  packing  said,  *  what  is  the  matter,  my  poor 
and  be  out  of  the  scrimmage;  and,  girl?'  but  she  didn't  speak.  I 
after  a  bit,  went  up  on  deck  to  see  asked  her  ao^ain,  but  she  only 
about  Oarlotta's  affairs,  whom  I  moaned  out,  *  I  wish  I  were  dead  I  I 
had  lost  sight  of  in  the  bustle.  By  wish  to  heaven  I  were  dead  I  I  am 
Jove,  sir  I  there  she  wag — sitting  disgraced,  dishonoured,  betrayed!' 
huddled  up  beside  the  wheel — pale  I  took  her  hand — it  felt  like  a  bit 
as  death,  her  eyes  quite  fixed,  and  of  lead.  *Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
with  such  a  look  of  horror  and  de-  pened,'  I  said.  She  raised  her 
spair,  it  seemed  to  fireeze  me.  I  head  for  a  moment  and  pointed  to 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  ^Q-ood  a  note  that  lay  on  the  table.  It 
God  I  what's  the  matter?'  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crump- 
said,  quite  calmly,  but  in  a  dread-  ling  and  biting  and  crying  over 
ful  voice,  *  Oro  away,  and  let  me  it— and  so  she  had  I  don't  doubt, 
diet'  and  then  I  found  that  the  'Am  I  to  read  it?'  I  asked;  and  she 
person  in  the  highest  official  posi-  made  a  sign  that  I  was.  Hero  it  ia, 
tion,  Ac,  hadn't  put  in  an  appear-  Donald.  I've  kept  it,  you  see,  in— 
ance,  and,  by  degrees,  that  she  had  in  hopes  of— I  don't  know  what,* 
no  money — not  a  sdver;    and  she  and  he  read  it :— 
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"'Madam, — ^I   came    to   Calcntta  and  rich,  and  had   large  prospects, 

to  meet  you  yesterday,  hut  an  acci-  and  I  had  very  soon    learned   the 

dent  made  me  late  in  reachitig  the  Talue  of  these  things  in  the  worid. 

•teamer,  and  when  I  did  reach  it  A  marriage    like  this    would  be  a 

you  were  gone.     I  do  not  regret  flooring    thing  for  all  my  after-life, 

the  accident    now,   as  it  has  been  I  could  never  shake  it  off — ^never. 

the  means  of  preventing  me  from  Then  I  looked  at  her,  so  desolate, 

taking  a  step  which  I  should,   no  so  ill  used,  so  heart-broken,  and,  as 

doubt,  have  lived  to  regret  bitterly.  I  believed,   so  fond  of   me,  and  I 

Making    inquiries    on    board     the  said  to  myself,   ^  If  I  forsake    this 

ship  as  to  your  movements,  I  was  poor  woman  in  her  grief,  when  she 

informed  by  a  very  sensible  person,  has  lost  all  her  prospects  through 

who  frave  her  name  as  Gligsby,  that  me,  I  am  the  most  selfish  scoundrel 

you  had  hurriedly  left  the  ship  with  in  the  world,  and  would  deserve  to 

a     Hussar     officer — a     Lieutenant  be  drummed  out;   and  I'll  stick  to 

Burridge ;    and    on    my  expressing  her — so  help  me  God !  I  will.*     All 

sorprise,  she  said  that,  in  her  opin-  this  passed  in  a  moment.     Then  I 

ion,  you  would  have  left  sooner  if  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  put  my 

there  had  been    any  land  touched  arm  around    her    waist,   and    said. 

St;  for  that  of  all  the  "discreditable  *  Don't  cry,   darling^'  but  she  criea 

conduct,"  as  she  expressed  it,  your  all  the  more ;  and  I  said,  *  Carlotta, 

conduct  with  this    officer    was  the  will  you  let  me  comfort  you  ?    Will 

most    discreditable    she    had    ever  you  let  me  take  the  place  of  this 

witnessed.     "  Billings  and  cooings,"  scoundrel '  (meaning   the    person  in 

8he    said,   mom,   noon,   and    night;  the  highest  official  position)   *who 

and,    what    was    worse,    "frequent  has    betrayed    you?'       Then     she 

kissings  almost  in  public."      That,  looked  up — so  sad  and  wearied  she 

aoder  the  circumstances,   I  should  looked — and    said,    *No,    Adolphus, 

decline    to    fulfil    ray    engagement  I  love  you  too  fondly  to  wish  you 

will  scarcely  surprise  you.     I  regret  to  sacrifice  your  life  to  mine.    Be- 

the  trouble   you  have  been  put  to  cause   I  am  wretched,  why   should 

in     coming    out;     but    Lieutenant  you  be?    I  can't  accept  a  husband 

Burridi?e  will,  no  doubt,  indemnify  without    his    love, — and    yours,    I 

you  for  that;    and  I  can  only   say  know,    I  haven't  got.*      I  thought 

that,  if  he  has  on^  spark  of  honour,  this  very  noble  and  disinterested  of 

one  ray  of  finer  feeling,  one  iota  of  her,  and  I  cried  out,  *  But  I  do  love 

humanity  left,  he  will  make  to  you  you,  Carlotta — I  swear  I  do  *  (and 

the    only    reparation    which,    as    a  I  believed  it  for  five  minutes),  *  and 

man  and  a  soldier,  he  can  do,  by  if  you'll  take  me,  here  I  am.     1*11 

marrying    you    himself  without    a  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 

moments  delay. — ^I  am  yours,  &c.,  be  a  good  husband  to  you  as  long 

"*T.  W.  as  I  live.' 

**  Then  she  threw  her  arms  round 

"  *  P.iX — I  should  add    that    the  my  neck,  and  said  I  had  raised  her 

captain  of  the  ship    fully    corrobo-  from   the  dead — that  she  cared  for 

rates  the  painful  statement  of  Mrs.  nothing  else,    now    I    said    that  I 

Gligsby.*  loved   her — that    she  was  perfectly 

happy^  only  would  I  mind  saying 

"When  I  read  this  there  was  a  it  agam  and  again?    I  did  so.     I 

kind  of  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  vowed  and  swore  that  I  adored  her. 

and    all    sorts    of    things    flashed  and  I  kissed  her  like — hke — a  good 

through  my  mind  as  quick  as  light-  deal,   and    then    we  had    tiffin.     I 

ning.      Did  I  want  to  marry  Cnr-  went    out    after  to  make  arrange- 

lotta?    No,  certainly  not.     I  didn't  ments  for  the  marriage,  and    then 

eare  for  her.  and  I  didn't  want  to  we    rode  in  '  the  Course.'    I  was 

marry  at  all  then.     I  was  young  in  a  sort   of  dream;    I  remember 
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the   band  playing   there — a   sweet  time,  and  no  fellow  conld  tnnrel  up 

kind  of  air,  and  rather  a  sad  one,  country  like  a  genUemaa    then,  I 

and    it   seemed    to    say,    '  You've  can  tell  you.    Every  one  had  to  pot 

cooked  your  goose,  Dolly,  my  boy.  his   shoulder  to  the  wheel      VTo^ 

and  all  your  jolly  days    are  over,  we    had    been    honeymooning    at 

By  George  I  the  band  was  right.  Barrackpore  for  three  days — liord, 

"  Three  days  after,  we  were  mar-  how  sick  I  was  of  it  I — when  an  of>- 

ried  in  the  church  in  Fort  William ;  derly    arrived    with    a    thunderiBf 

you  know  the  church,  Donald?    I  official  for  me. 

didn't  know  a  soul,   no  more  did  ^^  I  was  to  march  up  country  with 

Garlotta;    and  as  she  couldn't  ask  a  mixed  draft  in  forty-eight  hoiu«» 

'  the  person    in  the,   &c.,'   to   give  I  didn't  know  what  the  deuce  to  4o 

her    away,    I    boned    the    doctor  with  Garlotta.     You  see  I  had  mada 

whose  seat  she  had  taken  on  board  no  preparations,   because    the  mar* 

the  Fleece,  and  he  gave  her  away.  riage    had    come    off   so    suddenly; 

''We    had  a   little    midce-believe  But  in  we  went  to  Calcutta,   add 

marriage  defedner  at  the  hotel  after,  put  up  at  Spence's;  and  I  thought 


Q-ad!  how  miserable  I  was!  The  I  would  go  and  consult  the  _ 
doctor  got  screwed,  and  insisted  on  mental  agent,  and  I  did.  He  loolced 
making  speeches,  I  remember  —  gloomy  at  first,  and  said,  patronia^ 
though  we  were  only  three — ^pro-  ingly,  he  didn't  see  what  was  to  b# 
posed  *  The  Queen '  and  '  The  done ;  leaving  a  lady  at  an  hotel 
Kest  of  the  Royal  Family,'  *  The  was  an  expensive  business  for  ^ 
Army  and  Navy,*  *  The  Church,*  subaltern,  and  there  were  no  lod|p- 
&c.f  &c.,  and  kept  cheering  away  ings  in  Calcutta.  I  said,  'Lodg- 
like  fun^  all  by  himself;  and  ings,  be  hanged!  I  must  take  9k 
brought  m  a  punkah-wallah,  and  house  for  her,  ot  course.*  H« 
told  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  laughed  and  said,  'Who's  to  pay 
Church,  because  he  was  'japan-  the  piper?*  and  I  flared  up 
ned,'  he  said,  like  a  parson ;  and  he  and  said,  '  Who  shotUd  pay  the 
kicked  the  beggar  down-stairs  be-  piper  for  a  man's  wife  but  a 
cause  he  wouldn't  do  it — couldn*t.  man  himself?  *  And  he  fixBOf 
you  know,  of  course — and  dropped  bled  his  keys  and  things  in  hif 
an  ice-pail  after  him ;  and  the  land-  pocket,  and  s^id,  coolly,  '  You 
lord  came  up.  and  we  had  a  row,  have  private  means,  perhaps;  bat 
Oh.  it  was  norrible!  it's  all  like  rent  here  is  enormous:  it  would 
a  bad  dream.  I  recollect  trifling  take  more  than  your  whole  pay, 
Uttle  things  as  if  it  was  yeterday,  for  it  isn't  even  fall  batta  down 
and  I  remember  thinking  how  un-  here.'  I  said,  'Yes,  of  course  ]( 
like  it  all  was  to  what  a  good  man*s  have  private  means ;  I  have  foo^ 
and  a  good  woman*s  marriage  thousand  a -year,  and  as  mud^ 
ought  to  be.  But  Carlotta  was  m  more  as  ever  I  like  from  my 
high  spirits,  and  we  drove  down  grandmother.'  Then  his  manner 
in  the  evening  to  Barrackpore,  changed  at  once — I'll  be  hanged 
and  went  to  the  hotel  there  for  if  I  ever  met  a  fellow  of  that 
the  honeymoon.  The  honeymoon  sort,  Donald,  whose  manner  didn't 
didn*t  last  long — only  three  days,  change  when  he  found  I  was  coinj^ 
I  had  reported  myself  in  Calcutta^  Coin  can  do  a  lot  of  things,  but  It 
of  course,  and  in  fact  got  leave,  you  can*t  make  me  happy  now,  con- 
know,  to  go  away  from  the  town  foimd  it  Well,  he  became  as  civil 
for  a  week,  leaving  my  address  in  as  possible,  and  I  gave  him  a  letter 
case  I  was  wanted.  My  regiment  from  my  bankers  at  home;  and 
was  up  country,  but  I  was  to  march  then  he  wanted  me  to  tiffin,  and 
up  in  charge  of  detachments  or  come  and  hve  with  him  —  and 
something,  whenever  there  was  have  a  brandy-and-soda  then  ana 
anything  to  go.    It  was  the  Mutiny-  there,  and  a  weed,  all  among  hia 
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ledgers  and  thinga.     He  was  very  jast  as  if   we  were   in   Northern 

usetU,    and    took    anj   amount  of  Europe^  night     alarms     and    day 

trouble,    and    found   a    verj   nioe  alanns — short    commons   and  long 

bMise    before    next    forenoon,    in  fasts — foTer,  ague,  cholera,  and  son- 

Ckrden    Beach,    all   furnished    and  stroke, — ^that  was    about   the  pro* 

raadj  (in  fact,  I  believe  he  turned  gramme.       Deuced   little    fitting. 

out  of  it  himself-^the  rent  was  so  Now  and  then  we    got   a  chanee, 

enormous) ;  and  you  know  you  can  and  biased  at  tbem  at  long  range ; 

Mt  servants  (of  a  sort)  by  whistUoff  and  sometimes,  when  they  were  two 

tJitre ;  so  that  night  Canotta  and  I  hundred  to  one,  they  would  stand 

took  up  house  in  our  new  abode,  up  to  their  guns— then  there  was  a 

I  gave    her     an    unlimited    credit  rush  and  a  little  bayoneting;     but 

(like  a  fool)  with  the  agent,    and  it  was  all  oyer  in  a  minute  or  two^ 

next  day  said    'Good-bye.*       She  and  they  were  off  like  the  wind, 

cried,  of  course,  tremendously.      I  and  it  had  all  to  begin  again — ^pad- 

OU*t  say  I  did ;   for  as  soon  as  we  naggerinr   away  after  the  beggars, 

were  married  her  manner  and  style  and  all  for  no  satisfaction.    I  was 

seemed  to  change,   and  I  saw  she  siek  of  it,  and  uncommon  glad  when 

was  a   horribly    coarse,    low-bred,  we    were    ordered    into    quarters. 

Tulgar  woman,  and  that   she    haa  Then  I  joined  my    new   regiment 

been  acting  the  lady,  just  as  if  she  They  were  at  Wallahabad,  a  small 

were  on    the    stage,    all   the   time  station  near  the  hilla      I  had  never 

bdtbre.      She  couM    act    like    fun,  seen  them  all    this  time,   for  they 

she  was  amazingly    clever.      So    I  had  been  cruising  in  another  direo- 

went    away    up  country  with  my  tion.      I  liked  them — they  were  a 

draft,  and  I  thought  as  I  left  Caf-  good  set  of  fellows;    ana  when  I 

OQtta,  *  I  don*t  care  if  I  never  come  jcnned  I  found  I  had  just  got  my 

down  country  again.'  troop.       Promotion  was  going  hit 

**  I  needn  t  bore  you  with  the  then  (the  sun  had  something  to  say 
march  up.  At  Benares  they  took  to  that,  and  cholera  a  good  deal) ; 
us  and  sent  us  off  with  a  'flying  but  as  I  was  an  infantry  fellow,  I 
column,'  and  we  were  dodging  had  the  drill  and  ridtng-scho<^  busi- 
about  after  rebels  for  nine  weeks;  ness  to -go  through,  and  that  was  a 
then  we  got  to  Allahabad,  and  off  bore.  Somehow  I  couldn't  make 
ifpain  on  another  cruise,  and  so  on  up  my  mind  to  tell  the  fellovrs  I 
we  were  handed  about  from  one  was  married,  and  I  was  so  younff 
^aee  to  another,  and  all  through  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  it  I 
Oentral  India.  The  detachment  was  desperately  unwilling  that  Car- 
was  separated  and  broken  up  by  lotta  should  come  up,  and  always 
tiiis  time,  for  they  boned  men  and  wanted  her  to  put  off  and  off.  I 
oflkers  just  as  they  wanted  them,  told  her  I  was  kept  so  bus^  with 
ad  didn't  care  what  regiment  you  the  drill  and  riding-school  it  was 
belonged  to.  and  whether  you  were  no  good .  her  coming  up  yet  a  while, 
canralry,  infantry,  or  artillery — but  and  that  she  had  better  stay  where 
you  know  all  that  I  had  very  she  was.  So  she  did  for  a  bit ;  but 
aflbotionate  letters  from  Carlotta  I  suppose  she  got  sick  of  it^  for  all 
cfrery  now  and  then ;  to  read  them  of  a  sudden  up  she  came  without 
yoo  would  have  believed  that  she  any  warning.  That  put  me  in  a 
spent  half  her  time  in  prayine  for  nioe  fix,  I  can  tell  you.  I  remem- 
BM^  and  the  other  half  in  bulFjring  her  her  arrival  so  weL  It  was  just 
the  poet -office  authorities  about  after  tiffin,  and  all  the  fellows  were 
noi  getting  myjietters  regularly.  lounging    about   in   the  mess-com- 

^It    was    a    horrid   campaign —  £?^"^»  ^'^  ^^  ^'^  eoolish  weather, 

nothing    but    marches    and    forced  The  public  road  ran  jnst  paat  the 

marches — pelting    away    after    the  compound;    and    all  of    a  sudden 

mathieers  in  tos  heat  of  the  tun,  some  one  tMig  <mt,     'HoUoal  an 
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arrival  I  —  what's  this?'  and  we  Fred  was  sitting  sinoking  in  the 
looked,  and  there  was  a  string  of  verandah,  and  jou  shoi3d  haw 
duk  gharries — ^four  or  five  of  tbem  seen  his  face.  I  had  never  told 
—covered  with  baggage  and  ser-  him  about  Garlotta,  you  know.  Ha 
vants  and  things.  This  was  a  great  ga^e  a  view-holloa  when  he  wkw 
excitement,  and  we  all  ran  and  £[itty  Goloony,  and  she  jumped  ouft 
looked  over  the  wall ;  and  the  first  and  bef^an  to  dance  a  jig ;  and 
gharrie  —  who  do  you  think  was  Fred,  who  was  a  lively  bird,  joined 
in  it?  who  but  Kitty  Goloony,  her,  and  there  they  were  caperii^ 
my  wife's  drunken  Irish  maid  1  away  on  the  grass  when  I  came  iq^ 
She  was  drunk  then,  and  drink-  ^  What  does  it  all  mean,  Dolly  ? '  he 
ing  out  of  a  black  bottle,  and  a  cried,  holding  his  sides;  and  then 
monkey  and  a  parrot  were  cruis-  he  saw  by  my  face  there  was  Bomb- 
ing about  loose  in  the  trap  with  thing  wrong;  and  I  said,  'Mt 
her.  When  she  passed  us  she  wife's  in  the  second  gharrie^  Fre^ 
waved  her  hand  and  holloaed  out)  and  I  want  you  to  turn  out  for 
*  The  tap  of  the  marnin'  to  ye,  her,  Uke  a  good  fellow.'  *  Your 
bhoy s !  Connemarra  for  iver  I '  and  wife  I '  he  said,  with  a  queer  twin- 
sank  back  into  the  gharrie^  kicking  kle  in  his  eve.  'Walker!  all  righfe 
her  abominable  heels  up  nito  the  though,  Dolly.  I'll  turn  out  in  a 
air.  I  remember  a  voice  saying,  jiffy.'  *  Upon  my  honour,  Fred, 
'  It's  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  she  s  she's  my  married  wife,'  I  said ; 
as  drunk  as  an  owl  of  the  desert.'  and  he  went  away  in  to  order  hia 
But  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  servants  to  move  his  traps,  mui- 
and  I  knew — but  before  I  could  tering  something  about  'baring 
think,  up  came  the  second  gharrie,  cut  his  eye-teeth.' 
and  there  sure  enough  was  Car-  ''I  got  Carlo tta  quieted  down, 
lotta  herself.  She  spotted  me  at  and  to  bed,  and  her  baggage  and  nig^ 
once,  halted  the  gharrie,  jumped  gers  and  monkeys  and  parrots  and 
out  like  mad,  and  threw  her  arms  ^ilty  Coloony  stowed  away ;  and  I 
round  my  neck  over  the  compound  was  just  sitting  down  to  smoke  a 
wall,  singing  out^  'Darhng  Dolly  1  weed,  and  think  over  my  trmiblea. 
mychee-ild!  my  chee-ild  I  my  Adol-  when  up  came  an  orderly  and  tola 
phus  1 '  just  as  if  she  was  on  the  me  that  the  Colonel  wished  to  see 
stage.  me  inmiediately.  Off  I  went  to 
"All  the  fellows  roared;  and  I  the  orderly-room — ^pretty  savage  I 
saw  she  was  as  drunk  as  Kitty  was  too— and  there  was  the  Colonel 
Coloony.  'Who  is  this  woman,  looking  like  tlmnder.  'What  am 
sir?'  cried  the  Colonel  to  me  I  to  understand,  Captain  BurTidge,* 
(he  was  married,  and  a  religious  he  said,  *  by  the  disgraceful  scene  we. 
fellow);  and  I  said,  'It's  all  have  just  witness^?'  'It  wasn't 
right,  sir:  I'll  put  it  all  square.'  my  fault,  sir,' I  replied.  '  How  dare 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying  you  bring  that  disreputable  woman 
or  doing,  but  I  jumped  the  com-  into  my  station,  sir?'  (He  was 
pound  wall,  bundled  Carlotta  into  commanding  the  station  too,  you 
the  gharrie,  and  told  the  whole  know.)  'She's  my  wife,  sir;  I  sup- 
caravan  to  drive  to  my  bungalow,  pose  I  have  a  right  to  bring  her 
As  we  moved  off  I  could  see  all  the  anywhere;  and  as  to  "disrepnt- 
fellows  doubled  up  with  laughing;  able  "  how  dare  you  use  that  word ? ' 
some  of  them  kicking  about  in  fits  '  She  was  drunk,  sir,'  said  the 
on  the  grass,  and  the  Colonel  march-  Colonel,  quailing  a  Uttle  though 
ing  into  the  mess-house  with  a  '  She  was  not  drunk — no  man  shall 
face  Uke  a  scourge.  Well,  there  say  she  was;  she  was  overcome 
was  a  subaltern  of  mine,  Fred  Laa-  by  the  heat.  Is  this  all  vou  have 
cellea,  shared  the  bungalow  with  to  say  to  me,  Colonel  WmthropT* 
ma'    When  the  procession  arrived,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ci^taia  aut^ 
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ridge,  if  Bha  ig  really  your  wife.'  be  out  of  it  in  tweoty^biir  hoan.' 

'Qho  is  reaily  my  wife,  air,  upon  I  could  only  say,  Tm  atbamed  to 

my  honour  1     I  replied.     ^  Then  I  rq[>eat  that  she  is  my  wife,  but  of 

b«g  your  pardon,  Captain  Burridge.*  course  I  quite  see   that  the  must 

Sut  he   spoke  very  coldly,   and  I  go,  and  go  she  shalL' 

knew  he  didn't  believe  she  was  my  *'  The  next  moroing  I  had  it  out 

wife  a  bit    However,  I  could  only  with    her, — and    such    a    shindy  I 

•pky  good-morning,  and  come  away.  She  vowed  she  wouldn't  move,  but 

"  The  liie  I  led  there  after  this  I  told  her  the  Colonel  would  either 

was  dreadful    Carlotta  had  thrown  have  her  looked  up  or  removed  by 

o|f  her  mask  altogether :  her  tem-  force ;  so  oS  she  went,  away  down 

per  was  awful — her  language  was  country,  with    Kitty  Coloouy  and 

abominable — and     she     constantly  all  the  other  beasts,  back  to  Cal* 

got    diuDk    and    insulted    people,  cutta,  to  the  house  in  Ghuxlen  Reach, 

UM  wanted  to  call  on  all  the  ladies  which  I  had  kept  on  all  the  time, 

ia  the  station,  but  I  swore,  if  she  I  didn't  go  with  her,  but  I  couldn't 

did,  (hat  I  would  sell  out  and  go  remain  in  the    station — I  was  too 

to  the  backwoods  of  America,   so  ashamed ;   so  I  got  leave  and  went 

she  gave  it  up;   but  at  the  band  away  to   the  hUls  for  a  cruise  by 

she  used  to  make  remarks  on  the  myself^  waiting  till  I  could  get  an 

people  in  a  loud  voice,  and  stare  exchange.    It   was    coming    down 

unpudently  at  the  ladies  and  laugh  sffain  that  I  met  your  brother  at 

in  tlieir  iaces,  and  turn  round  and  Nyoee  Tal  and   he    to<^  me   for 

sometimes  call  out  things  after  them,  you,  and  tnat  was  the  first  I  ever 

so  that  I  forbade  her  to  go  to  the  heard  of  you,  Donald.    At  Nynee 

band.     I  couldn't  prevent  it  some-  Tal  I  got  a  letter  fVom  the  Calcutta 

times  though ;  and  at  last,  one  even-  agent,  saying   that   my    wi£s   was 

ing  when  I  was  on  guard,  she  took  spending  a  lot  of  money — too  much, 

the  opportunity  of  going  there  by  he    tliought — and    had    come    and 

herself.    The  collector  of  the  district  asked  for  £1000  in  a  lump.     He 

was  there  in  his  buggy — a  fat  old  had  declined  to  give  it  to  her  with- 

codger,    awfully    bumptious ;     and  out  consulting  me :  and  was  he  to 

Gartotta,  who  was  furiously  drunk,  give  it  to  h^?    I  wrote  back  to 

rode  up  and  asked  him  what  the  say  No,  not  in  a  lump,  but  that  ba 

devil  he  meant  by  driving  a  white  might    pay   for    her   any  bills   she 

horse.     He    said    he   sui^)oeed    he  wanted  paid,  but  not  to  give  her 

might  drive  what  kind  of  a  horse  he  more    than    £100    at  a    time.     I 

pleased;    and  she  said,   ^No,'   that  didn't  know  what  tricks  she  night 

that  was  his  mistake^  #nd  that  if  be  up  to.     I  remained  at  Nynee 

she   ever   caught   him    there  with  Tal  uul  Simla  for  a  bit,  and  then  I 

anything    but    piebalds   again,  she  got  another  letter  irom  the  agent 

would  bather  him  within  an  inch  (none  from  Carlotta  all  this   time) 

of  his  life.      Then  the  old  fellow  saying  that  she  had  come  again  for 

got   in  a  rage  and  said,   'Leather  the  £1000,  and  that  when  he  told 

away  I '  and  she  did-— cut  his  face  her  my  deeision  she  was  very  abus- 

open  with  her  whip,  and  broke  his  ive :  and  that  her  brother,  wno  was 

h|kt  with  the  butt-end,  and  galloped  with  her  and  intoxicated,  had  also/ 

oi^      You   can   imagine    the    row.  abused  and  struck  him;    and  thai 

Tka  Colonel  sent  fur  me  and  said,  therefore  he  had  feltoompeUod  to 

'Captain  Burridge,  I  won't  discuss  transfer  the   agency  in   the  mean 

liim  you  whether  the  person  under  time  to  other  hands,  as  he  could 

your  protection  is  your  wife  or  not.  not  hsive  transactions  with  such  a 

G^  thing  is  now  certain,  that  she  person,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 

ia. disreputable  and  a  public  annoy-  I  had  better  come  down  witfaovi 

anoe,  and,  being  so,  she  shall  not  delay.     Down  I  went   pest-hastSL 

reiMin,  in  my  station.     She  most  1  had  never  heard  of  hor  brotfatr 
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before,  and  I  wm  naturally  inquim-  saw  her  wink  at  him),  she  Bftid,  in 
tire  about  him,  you  see.     I  sent  no  her  theatrical  way,  'How,  mj  loidl 
warning  to  Garlotta,  and  arrived  in  your  Lordship  strangely  forgets  jooi^ 
Oarden  Reach  one  morning  about  self  1     Seek  a  little  repose  now,  and 
seven  o'clock.  you  will  recount  the  happy  tiding! 
*'  The  sitting-rooma  were  to  the  afterwards.    He  has  come,  she  ex- 
back  of   the  house,   and  I  got  in  plained  to  me,  'througrh  the  wilds 
without    her    hearing,   and  walked  of  Russia  and  in  by  the  north  of 
straight  into  a  morning-room  that  India,  riding  night  and  day  to  re- 
opened on  to  a  verandah  and  gar-  lieve  my  mind — ^was  it   not    good 
den.     There    I  saw    a   sight    that  and  key-ind  and   noble?    Go,   my 
astonished  me.     Carlotta  was  there  lord,  and  repose  a  while.'    His  lord> 
in  a  dressing-gown  with  her  hair  ship,  however,  declined  to  go^  and 
down,   with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  again  repeated  that  he  was  sick  of 
white    sodden    face — so    old    and  the  gammon,  and  would  split;  and 
Laggard     and     blackguard-looking,  then  he  started   up  and  began  to 
just  like  the  horrid  figure  you  see  sing  a  bit  of  that  extravaganza  ■ong^ 
prowling  out  and  in  the  gin-palaces  ^Tm  not  the  Queen,  ha,  ha  I     I'm 
in  London ;  and  opposite  her — who  not  the  Queen,  ha,  hat '  and  added| 
do  you  think  was  sitting  opposite  '  No,  nor  the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  the 
her?    with    nothing    but  a  flannel  Archbishop     of     Canterburf,     nor 
shirt  and  peijamas  on — a  short  pipe  Count     Bubblefrowsky,     nor     snj 
in    his    mouth — unshaven — diriy —  lord.    I'm  Bill  Whytock,  I  am ;  and 
drunk — who?  who  but  Count  Ar-  I'll  fight  you  for  a  pint  and  liok 
nold  Doldorouski.    I  stopped  at  the  vou  for  a  quart,  you  d— d  swagger^ 
door  stupefied.     Carlotta,  who  had  a  mg,  officering  noodle  1 '  and  then  ho 
large  tumbler  of  liquor  in  her  hand,  took  a  long  pull  at  his  brandy-and- 
threw  it  down  and  jumped  up  with  soda,  and  sat  down, 
a  scream  when  she  saw  me.    She  "  Carlotta  saw  the  game  wouldn't 
could    still    act    though,    and    weU,  do  and  changed  it  at  once^  and  said^ 
and  she  recovered  herself  in  an  in-  '  Adolphus,  rorgive  me ;  I  have  do* 
stant,   and  rushed  towards  me    to  ceived  you,  but  it  was  from  a  kind 
embrace  me.     I  couldn't  stand  that,  motive.     This  is  my  brother  Wil- 
and  pushed  her  away.     Then  she  liam.     Distress   and  poverty,  from 
cried  out,  '  What  I     not    one    fond  my  father's  long  confinement,  havo 
embrace  in  the  moment  of  my  joyl  brought  him  to  what  you  see  him. 
The  Count  has  just   arrived   with  He  had  no  asylum,  no  home,  and 
the    happy,     happy    tidings ;     my  he  came  to  me.    Forgive  me.    Oan 
father  is  delivered  from  Uie  mine,  a  sister  turn  her  back  upon  a  bro- 
and  resumes  his  name  and  place  in  ther  ?     Never.'     *  She'd  better  not^' 
society  I      Rejoice    with    me,    my  said  the  Count;    *but  this  is  moco 
Adolphus  !    rejoice  I    rejoice  1 '    and  like  sense ;  so.  Dolly,  I  look  towards 
she  threw  her  eyes  up  and  clasped  you,   and    I'll  be  your   brother,  if 
her  hands.     All  this  time  the  Count  von  like.    Here's  your  health,  yon 
had    never   risen,  but  sat  blinking  jollv  green ; '  and  he  took  anotbor 
at  me  through  his  tobacco-smoke.  puU  at  his  liquor,  and  reeled  out  of 
When  she  had  done  he  croaked  out,  the  room,  remarking  that  he  '  wouM 
*'  Stow  that  gammon  ;    it's  a  cock  go  and  have  a  little  mirth  with  the 
that  won't  fight.     I'm  sick  of  it,  parrots.*     Then  I  had  it  out  with 
and  I'm  going  to  split;   I  am,  by  Carlotta.     She    said    her     brother 
gum  I '     Carlotta     looked    flabber-  had  been  in  want  and  distress,  and 
gasted  for  a  moment^  and  then  said  had  come  out  in  desperation  to  look 
to  me,   '  The  fatigue  of  travel,   the  for   her,  vrithout   her  sending    for 
excitement,  the  heat,  have  unhinged  him.     She  feared  he  had  got  into 
his  poor  mind;  I  must  rally  him.'  wild  drinking  ways,  but  might  bo 
Then,  turning  to  tho  ruflian  (and  I  redaimed  if  I  would  pay  his  pa»* 
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sage  home,  and  gire  him  a  conple  mistress  I  had  come  home,  I  wonld 
of  hundred  pounds  to  start  him  in  flar  tliera  all  alire — ^not  only  the 
bnaincssi.  I  said  I  would,  provided  fellows  who  told,  but  the  entire 
he  went  off  at  once  by  that  day's  household.  Then  I  locked  myself 
mail,  and  I  never  saw  him  again ;  into  an  anteroom  that  opened  on  to 
and  she  (she  was  tremenduu.-<]y  agi-  the  drawing-room,  and  waited. 
tated,  but  as  meek  as  a  lamVj)  went  "  Pre:>ently  in  came  my  lady  and 
into  another  room  and  discussed  ordered  tea;  as  soon  as  she  was 
the  matter  with  the  Count,  and  settled  I  got  a  chink  of  tbe  door 
alter  a  long  wrangle  she  came  barrk  open  to  see  all  that  went  on,  and 
and  said  ne  was  deeply  grateful,  bi^fore  long  Mr.  Aaron  Lewis  was 
and  would  go  at  once ;  and  he  dicl  announced.  You  never  saw  such  a 
go.  I  made  the  agent  pay  his  pas-  thief  to  look  at.  Donald.  He  was 
sage  nnd  see  him  on  board,  and  I  a  short,  stout,  tnick-set  fellow,  with 
never  set  eyes  on  the  ruffian  aeain.  a  neck  like  a  bull,  a  head  or  hair 
A  nice  little  domestic  incident,  like  a  black  haystack,  a  nose  hke 
W|»n*t  it?  My  health  was  a  good  a  pump-handle,  and  a  niggei*s 
dieal  smashed  with  all  the  worry  blubber  lips.  He  was  evidently  a 
and  distress  I  had  gone  tlirough —  Jew,  and  a  very  bad  dirty  sort  of 
and  I  had  a  doctor  in,  who  said  I  Jew.  When  he  came  in  no  kissed 
mnst  positively  go  to  sea  for  sr  his  hand  three  times,  skipped  across 
month.  Accordingly  I  took  a  pas-  the  room,  and  went  down  with  a 
sage  in  a  steamer  going  to  Ran-  bang  on  his  knees  before  Carlotta. 
fl^LKm,  and  sailed  two  days  ai\cr.  She  gave  him  her  hand  like  a  sta^ 
Somcthinp^  went  wrong  with  the  empress,  and  he  kiissod  it  and  said, 
screw  or  the  boilers,  and  we  had  to  *  Relent  I  relent!  and  fly  with  me  to 
put  back,  and  I  was  in  Calcutta  love  and  joy.*  Then  she  put  up 
again  in  a  week.  I  went  to  the  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with 
house  in  Garden  Reach;  my  wife  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
wasn't  in :  she  was  riding  on  the  stroked  his  filthy  hair,  and  warbled 
Course,  tlie  servants  said.  I  went  oat,  *  Tempt  me  not,  my  Aaron — 
to  my  room  to  chan;^  my  dress,  and  tempt  me  not ;  be  satisfied  that  my 
requiring  a  pair  of  scissoi-s,  looked  heart  is  thine,  and  wait  I  wait  I' 
ibr  them  in  n  work-box  of  mv  wife's  I  suppose  she  thought  I  wa«  seedy 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  there,  and  eoing  off  tlio  hooks,  and  she 
lying  open  in  the  box.  was  a  note  was  hedging  with  this  beast,  and 
beginning  *  Angelic  Being  I*  This  meant,  wait  till  I  was  dead.  *If  it 
was  interesting,  so  I  went  on,  and  is  worldly  prudence,'  said  the  Jew, 
found  it  was  from  a  fellow  saying  who  was  a  deuced  poetical  kind  of 
how  he  loved  her,  and  asking  wliy,  Jew — *  if  it  is  worldly  prudence 
loving  him  as  she  confessed  she  did,  which  stifles  the  emotions  of  that 
she  w^ould  not  consent  to  be  his.  fbnd  heart,  dismiss  it.  I  have 
and  fly  from  that  imbecile  husband  wealth— I  have  gold — I  have  riches : 
of  hers,  union  with  whom  was  a  I  shower  them  at  your  feet  I '  ana 
disgrace  to  a  woman  of  her  soul,  he  butted  his  great  bullet-head  for- 
He  said  his  fond  heart  would  not  ward  in  his  ecstasv  and  upset  the 
aDow  him  to  believe  that  her  deci-  teapot  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
rion  was  final,  and  that  he  would  swear  I  could  hardly  help  laughing. 
come  that  ni^ht  at  seven  o'clock  to  "  Then  they  set  to  work  and 
hear  if  she  would  not  relent.  It  abused  me.  Lord!  how  they  did 
was  signed  'Aaron  Lewis,'  and  I  pitch  into  me,  and  my  follies  and 
saw  by  the  date  that  the  promised  weaknesses.  I  can  tell  you,  Don- 
visit  was  to  take  plnce  that  very  aid,  this  woman  I  had  married  out 
erening,  and  indeed  in  half  an  hour,  of  pity  had  no  pity  ui)on  me.  At 
Bo  I  assembled  the  servants,  and  last  the  Jew  said,  in  a  tragical 
told    them   tliat  if  they   told   their  voice,  *  If  be  was  he:  e,  if  I  saw  bim, 
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I  could  not  COD  tain  myself,  I  would  regiments  are  mounted  on  elephanU 

r-r~r  rend  him  limb  from  limb,'  and  in  India ;  but  that  was  better  than 

be  rolled  his  ejes  and  gnashed  his  that  slie  should  know  all  the  BhaiiM 

teeth  like  an  ogre.     ^  Would  you  ?  *  and  distress  I  went  through,  which 

said  I,  stepping  out.      '  Well,  here  would  break  her  heart,  I  beiiere. 

I    am — ^rend  away  1 '      Wasn't    the  ^*  After    a   year  at  the  depot^  I 

Jew    taken    aback  1      You   should  went    out    to    India    again  to    the 

have  seen    his  face.    Then  I  took  headquarters  of  my    present    regi- 

him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  ment,  and  I  spent  three  wretched 

kicked  him  up  and  down  the  room,  years  there,  on  the  Madras  side  thii 

and  then  I  got  a  cutting  whip  ana  time,   principally  at   Bangalore.      I 

let  into  him  till  he  bellowed  hke  a  have    never    seen    Carlotta ;     all  I 

mad  bull,  and  I  took  the  butt  and  know  is  that  her  money  is  paid  bj 

crashed  into  his  head  and  face  with  my    agents    to    some    solicitora   in 

it,  and  bundled  him  to  the  window  London  for  her  every  half-year, 

when  I  was  tired   and  tilted  him  *'We  came  home  about  eighteen 

out  into  the  garden.      Carlotta  had  months    ago,    and    that   bring*  me 

fainted  really,  I  believe;    but   she  down     to    my    acquaintance    with 

came    to   quick  euougL     I    hadn't  Mary." 

much  to  say  to  her,  and  I  said  it  in  ^'  Well,  Adolphus,"  I  said,  "  I 
a  few  words.  She  began  her  theat-  must  say  you  have  had  uncom- 
ricals,  but  I  said,  '  Stop ;  I  may  be  monly  hard  lines.  One  woul^ 
a  noodle  and  an  imbecile  and  a  dis-  almost  say  that  one  moral  of  your 
grace  to  be  married  to,  but  I'm  not  story  at  least  is.  '  Never  act  upon 
noodle  enough  to  have  anything  tlie  impulse  of  kind  feelings ;  *  but 
more  to  do  with  you.  This  house  if  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  I 
will  be  shut  up  the  day  after  to-mor-  should  like  to  know  what  happened 
row,  you  can  make  your  own  arrange-  tlie  day  after — I  mean  the  diay  you 
ments  in  the  mean  time.  To-mor-  awoke  and  remembered  your  de- 
row  send  a  lawyer  to  meet  mine  at  claration  to  Miss  Richmond.'* 
the  agent's  at  twelve  o'clock.  They  ^'  The  next  day  I  did  not  see  her 
will  draw  up  a  deed  of  separation ;  at  all — ^it  was  impossible,  for  some 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  a  divorce,  reason  or  other.  I  lay  in  bed  all 
but  you're  too  cunning  for  that,  the  forenoon,  in  a  very  unhappj 
I  shall  settle  JD500  a-year  on  you.  state,  you  may  beUeve.  At  one 
I  am  going  to  Europe  next  week,  time  I  thought  of  this  millstone 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  going  round  my  neck — this  abominable 
that  way  and  we  meet,  be  good  wonnan,  but  for  whom  I  might  be 
enough  to  remembei:  we're  total  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world : 
strangers;  but  I  sincerely  Iiope  I  and  then  I  thought  of  what  I  hu 
may  never  see  your  face  again.'  said  to  Mary,  and  how  on  earth  it 
Then  I  got  my  traps  together  and  was  all  to  be  unsaid;  and  then  I 
went  to  the  hotel.  My  wife  had  kept  saying  to  myself^  *  You  scoun- 
run  up  awful  tics  in  Calcutta,  and  drel.  you  villain,  you  blackguard, 
paying  them  off  really  dipped  me,  vou  ve  been  and  gone  and  done 
and  I  had  to  draw  on  my  grand-  it,  and  you'll  end  in  the  hulksL 
mother  for  an  extra  grant.  She  which  is  just  the  place  for  you. 
was  a  little  astonished  at  my  ex-  And  then  a  thought  came  into  my 
penses,  and  I  had  to  tell  her  a  ccck-  heaJ,  '  Was  there  no  means  of  dis- 
and-buU  story  about  the  fearful  solving  this  marriage  anyhow?  I 
mortality  among  my  elephants — as  had  thought  of  this  before  a  score 
if  I  kept  a  hei^  of  a  few  hundreds  of  times,    but    had    dismissed    the 


all  to  myself.    The  good  old  soul    idea  always,  because  I  knew  anr- 

).    1    believe    she    thin^  I  did    would    require  to  be 
imagmes   ever    smce    that   cavalry    pubhc,    and    I    couldn't    bear    the 


paid    up    at    once. 
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thought    of    ereryhody     knowing  io  me,  and  I  though  il  hftpnj.    The 

what  an  aas  I  had  been ;  and,  above  Oxford  man  laogbed  vefy  long  and 

all  things,  I  wonldn't  have  my  old  Tery    krad,    and   said,    *Poor   dear 

grandnioiher  know  aboot  the  buti-  Jotm  Smith  1    hia  innoeenoe  is  id- 

nesc    But  now  I  had  a  reason —  mott  as  linguhir  aa  hia  name,'  and 

a  very  ti^mendons  reaton,  you  see  did  /  mean  to  say  that  /  was  igno- 

—-and   I   fSsIt   that   I    didn't    care  ramus  enough  to  entertain  sach  an 

about  the  publicity ;  and  as  for  my  idea  ?    Of  course  I  said  ^  No/  and 

grandmother,  she   would  get    over  that  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  capi- 

ilL  provided  only  I  could  get  rid  of  tal  joke;    adding  that  I   simposed 

Carlotta  lor  ever,   and   be  able   to  J.    S.    was   regularly    cooked    and 

go  to  Mary  as  an  honest  man.    I  dished,  and  could  never  get  ont  of 

Uiousht  away  as  hard  as  I  could,  it.     Then    Tommy    CarieUm's  bro- 

but  I  haven't  got  many  brains,  ^ou  ther  k)oked  awfully  wise,  and  asked 

know,  snd  it  all  came  to  aothmg,  some  questions, 
of     course.        Tommy     Carleton's        "'What  age  was  ikm  Smith  at 

brother,    an    Oxford    fellow,     was  the    time    of    marriage?'      I   said, 

staying  with  us  at  the  time.     No  *  Nineteen,    or    thereby.'      'Where 

end   of  a   fellow   to  talk  and    lay  did     the    marriaffe     take    place?' 

down    the    law    about    everything,  and  I  snid,    'Otuieite,   one  of  the 

ril  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  seem  to  South  Sea  Islands ' — why,   I  don't 

know    everything,     and    somehow,  know.      The  Oxford  man  laughed 

even  when  yon  agreed  with  him,  at   this,   and  asked  if  John  Smith 

he  contrived  to  show  you  that  you  was  a  missionary;  and  I  said,  *No, 

knew    nothing    and    were    wrong,  that  he  was  only  cruising  about  for 

At  mess  that  night  my  mind  was  a  lark.'    Then  he  asked  if  he  had 

still  running  on  the  thought,  'Can  ever  gone  through  a  second  cere- 

I  ever  get  nd  of  this  woman  by  mony.    I  said,  *No,  he  hadn't  seen 

any  sort  of  dodge  or  contrivance  of  the  woman  for  years.'    Then  Tom- 

the    law?'   and   it   seemed    to  me  my  Oarleton's  brother  folded  him- 

that  if  anybody  could  give  one  a  self  back  in  his  chair  (I  can  see  him 

wrinkle  on  the  subject,   tiiis  devil  now)  and  said,   *Tell    your  friend, 

of  a  brother  of  Tommy  Oarleton's,  tell  this  Smith  that  he  is  no  more 

who  knew  everything,  ought  to  be  married    than  I    am.'      ^  How  7 '    I 

able.     I    must   tell   you   that    my  cried^-I  couldn't    keep    down   my 

regiment  kaew  nothing  about  my  excitement.    '  How ! '  said  the  Ox- 

marnage,  only  that  there  had  been  ford  man ;  '  why,  take  my  word  for 

a  queer  story  about  a  woman   in  it,    I  haven't  eaten   dinners  at   an 

India — agfs  ago.      Well,  I  wanted  inn    f<Nr    four    terms    for    nothing, 

to  draw  the  Oxford  man,  and  I  was  It's  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Doc« 

very  cunning  about  it.     I  U^d  him  tor's  dommons— he  was  a  minor—* 

a  story — my    own    story,   or    very  eadant  vmcula.      Smith    is    a   free 

like    it — about    a    fiiend    of    mine  bachelor,  and  Jones  a  free  spinster. 

— John     Smith,    I     called     him —  All  he's  got  to  do  is  to  file  a  biU, 

being  married  to  a  woman — Susan  you  know.  Presto  1  the  thing's  done. 

Jones — ^when  he  was  quite  a  lad,  What  a  goose  the  fellow  must  have 

and  di<ln't  care  for  her,  and  about  been  not  to  oome  to  me — I  mean,  to 

her  being  a  drunken  old  scoundrel,  some  lawyer— before,  if  he  wanted 

and  bis  wanting  to  get  rid  of  her,  to  be  quit  of  ihi»  Jones  I    He  ought 

and  that  he  (J.  S)  had  written  to  to  give  me  a  fee.'    'So  he  will,'  I 

me  ibr  my  opinion  (as  a  practiced  cried,  wild  with  joy  and  gratitude 

man)    whether,    if    he    became    a  — '  so  he  will,  the  biggest  you  ever 

Roman   Oatholie,    the    Pope    could  got — name  your  figure.'      And    all 

smash  ap  his  marriage  by  a  bull  or  the  fellows  laughed ;    they  thought 

something, — this  idea  had  occurred  I  was  chaffing  tue  Oxford  man. 
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'*  I  uked  Tommj  after  dinner  if  can  yon  guess  what  I  mean  ? '     She 

his  brotlierwas  a  oertaint^,  and  Tom-  said,  *No/  and  it  wasn't  likeW'sha 

my  said  there  was  no  mistake  about  should,  was  it?    'I  thought  1  was 

him  ;  that  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow  married  already,  Mary ; '  i  went  on, 

they  had  ever  raised  at  Oxford,  and  'when  I  first  spoke  to  you'  (Mary 

that  he  couldn*t  take  his  degree  at  gave    a    gasp    and    turned    deadly 


cellor  of  Cambridge  was  reading  up,  I  had  considered  myself  a  married 
and  hoped   to  be  ready  to  have  a  man — ^miserably   married   to    m   bad 
round  with  him  next  term.     Then  woman,    whom    I   hadn't  seen    for 
as  to  law,  though  he  had  only  eaten  years,  and  I  was  led  away  by  my 
dinners  for  four  terms  at   his  inn  feelings    to    tell    yon  of  my    Ioto. 
(T\\  be  hanged  if  I  could  see  what  which   I  bad  no  right  to  do;    ana 
staying  at  an  hotel  had  to  do  with  I  would  have  been  back  to-day  to 
it),  the  benchers  were  already  afraid  confess,  and  go  down  on  my  knees 
of  him,    and    it    was  supposed   he  for  your  forgiveness,  but  now  eT«*iy- 
would  be  let '  through '  without  any  thin^  is  changed.    Tm  glad  I  was  a 
more   eating.     I  then   asked  Tom-  villam,   because  Fm   not  a   villain; 
my*s  brother  what  *  Smith '  should  and  though  I  was  married  yeater- 
do.     'Put  the  case  with  the  facta  day    morning,    I    may    say    I'm    a 
into  his  solicitor's  hands  in   town;  bachelor  now,  and  she's  a  spinster, 
he'll  file  the  bill  and  it  will  all  be  for  the   bill  will  be   filed  and    the 
settled  in  a  fortnight,'  he  said.      I  whole  thing  settled  in  a  fortnights' 
would  have   liked  to  give  Tommy's  Poor  Mary   couldn't    fbllow    me    a 
brother  a  service  of  gold  plate  on  bit,     and     seemed    frightened    and 
the  spot.     At  Ifist,  then,  I  was  going  anxious    to    get  away;    but  I  im- 
to  be  free   from  my   bondage,  and  plored  her  to  sit  down  and  I  would 
Mary   and  I  might  be  married  as  be  calm,  and  I  told  her  the  whole 
soon  as  ever  *  the  bill  was  filed.'     I  of  my  story  from   the  beginning — 
never  could  tell  you,  I  needn't  try  this  miserable  story  I've  been  tell- 
to  tell  you,  all  I  felt.  ing  you.     She  was  terribly  cut  up, 
"By    the    by,     you    know    the  and  cried,   and  was  sorry  for   me. 
locket  with  A  £  I  on  it? — she  was  and   didn't    blame  me    a    bit,    and 
wearing    it,    you    said,    the    other  said  she  hoped  the  bill   would  be 
ni^ht.     Well,    that    night    I    tele-  filed  all  right,  but  that  if  it  wasn't 
graphed     to    Emmanuel     for     the  she  would  never  reproach  me,  but 
chastest  ornament  he  had,  and  that  remain   single  all  her    life    for  my 
locket  came  back  by  return  of  post  sake,  and  love  me  all  the  same,  and 
I    met  Mary  the  next  night  at  a  never  look  at  another  fellow.    And 
dance,  and  carried  her  off  at  once  then   I  saw  she  was  an  arigel,  not 
to  a  quiet  corner  to  make  my  con-  only  because   of  her  beautiful  eves 
fession.      I    believe    I    was    rather  and  golden   hair,   but    because   ner 
wild    in    my    talk    at  first,   and    I  heart  was  so  good  and  kind    and 
remember   she  looked  startled  and  tender  and  true,  as  the  angels  are, 
surprised.       I    said,    *  I    love    you,  don't  you  know. 
Mary,  more  than  everything  in  the        "I    didn't    like  to  write  to  the 
world,  but  I  was  a  villain  to  tell  family    sohcitor — indeed    I     didn't 
you  so.*     *How?*  said  Mary,  with  wish  to  write  to   any  one,  but  to 
her  eyes  very  wide.     *  I'll  tell  you,*  state  my  case  by   word  of  mouth. 
I  said ;    *  I  was  a  villain  the  night  So  I  got  the  address  of  a  legal  firm 
before  last  when  I  told  you  tliat  I  in  good  practice,  and  a  week  after 
loved  you,   and  now  I  tell  you  I  went    up    to   see    them.      In    the 
love  yon^  and    Fm    not  a   villain;  mean  time  I  saw  Mary  every  day, 
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and  bad  suoh  a  happj  waek.    We  ther.'  'As  bow?'  he  asked.   'Why.f 

both  zaade  up  our  miads  that  the  I  said,  Tm  going  to  file  a  bill,  of 

bill  would    be    filed    without    the  bourse;  the  thing's  ae  plain  as  'i 

slightest  delaj,  and  talked  of  oor  pike-staff.*    He  was  rather  a  grave 

marriage  and  our  ptans  as  if  every-  man.  but  he  laughed  and  oougbed  A 

thing  was  settWa.     One  thing  we  gOoa  deal;  and  when  I  ask^  him 

didn't    do,  fortunately — ^we    didn*t  how  much  the  bill  would  suuid  wk 

five  oat  our  engagement  I  be-  in,  he  laughed  and  oougbed  more; 
eve  the  first  night  1  spoke  to  Mary  and  begged  my  pardon.  Then  I 
she  told  her  cousin,  (ran  whom  she  had  to  teil  him  about  Tonmiy  Carle- 
had  no  secrets,  that  I  had  proposed  ton's  brother  and  his  opiniom 
and  that  she  had  aoeepted  me.  whereupon  he  said  that  Mr.  CaiM 
Tliat  cousin  was  ti^is  very  Lady  tOn  was  evidently  an  impudent  pre«> 
Rose  C^ea  now  at  F— --i — .  She  tender  or  a  practioal  joker.  It  was 
was  at  the  ball,  of  course,  but  I  impossible  to  prove  tlie  marriage 
can't  remember  her — indeed  what  Void — ^thatwas  a  certainty,  he  said; 
could  I  remember  of  that  night  '  but,  judging  from  the  style  of  the 
except  one  person  and  one  thing?  wonian^  it  migkt  probably  be  eas^ 
But  when  Mary  found  out  about  to  obtam  evidence  that  wxmld  render 
the  previous  marriage,  she  would  a  dissoitttion  praotioable.  Where 
tell  no  one,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  was  the  woman  now  ? '  I  told  hitd 
her  father  being  spoken  to,  and  I  didn't  know.  She  was  in  India 
even  reftised  to  answer  her  cousin's  the  last  time  I  heard  of  her,  but  my 
questions  aboat  the  affidr.  As  she  agents  in  the  oountry  remitted  £260 
said,  '  It  would  never  do  till  the  half-yearly  to  a  London  firm  on  her 
bill  was  filed.*  aooount,  and  her  whereabonts  was 
"  Of  course  people  suspected  and  therefore  discoverable.  The  lawyer 
talked,  but  that  didn't  matter ;  no  said  I  had  strangely  neglected  my 
one  interfered  with  us,  and  we  met  interests.  In  the  first  place,  she 
every  day.  I  could  hardly  persuade  might  be  dead,  and  some  dishonest 
myself  to  go  away  to  town  on  tbe  relative  might  be  personating  her, 
business — it  was  so  delightful  down  and  drawing  her  annuity  ;  in  the 
there — it  was  about  the  only  real  second  place,  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid 
happiness  I  ever  had  ;  but  at  last  of  her,  it  was  clearly  expedient  that 
Mary  ur^ed  me  to  it,  saying  it  was  a  surveillance  should  be  established 
only  a  httle  temporary  separation,  to  note  the  manner  of  life  she  was 
a  little  momentary  grief,  to  bring  leading.  If  I  would  give  him  the 
about  our  complete  happiness — and  address  of  her  agent  in  London,  he 
at  last  I  went  I  saw  the  lawyer  would  get  things  in  train j  and  if 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town.     He  the  woman  was    still  in  India,  he 

E ricked  up    his    ears  when  I  told  would  set  a  sharp  correspondent  on 

im  it  was  a  matrimonial  case ;  and  her  track — a  man  who  would  ferret 

when  I   told  him  I  bad  plenty   of  out  anything ;   while,  if  she  were 

money,   and    didn't    care     what    I  in  Europe,  he  would  easily  put  her 

spent    on    tbe  matter,   provided  it  under  a  vigilant  observation.      AH 

was  done   quickly   and    effectually,  steps  of  the  sort  were    taken :    it 

he  became  quite  affectionate.     Then  transpired   that  she  had  been  lead- 

I  stated  the  whole  case    to    hiuL  ing  a  roving  restless  life^at  first  in 

When  I  had    finished,  he  stroked  India,  then  at  different    places    in 

his    ofiin    and  said,   *It  appears  to  Europe-— sometimes  taking  a  theat- 

me   that  you  have  no   actual  evi-  rical  engagement ;  that  she  was  still 

dence  in  support  of  a  divorce  afler  given  to  excessive  drinking  and  to 

alL'      '  I  don't  want  a  divorce,'   I  gambling ;  but  she  baffled  all  efforts 

said — '  I  don't  require  one ;  I'm  go-  to  obtain  the  kind  of  evidence  re- 

ing  to  annul  the  marriage  altoge-  quired  for  my  release.      There  the 
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matter  stands  at  preseoii    The  yer-  she's  as  true  and  oonstant  vt  a  roek^ 

diet  of  the  lawyer  was  a  terrible  still,  Donald,  a  fellow  has  his  low 

blow  to  Mary,  as  it  was  to  me.    I  fits  when  everything  IooIds  blade; 

wrote  and  told  her  about  it — how  and  for  some  time  past  I've,  been 

the  bill  ooold  never  be  filed;   but  tremendously  down  on  my  lack. — 

added  that  there  wa<i  no  reason  to  all    from    never    hearing   aDjihing 

despair,  as  the  lawyers  were  hard  at  the  least  cheering,  and  having  no 

work,  had  got  an  idea,   and  were  communication  with  her;    bo    thai 

sanguine  that  eventually  something  at  last  I  began  to  persuade  iDTMlf 

oouM  be  done  to  release  me ;  at  the  she  had  forgotten   me   altogether : 

Mune  time,  she  must  consider  herself  and  it  was  only  when  I  heard  aba 

tree  from  any  kind  of  engagement,  was  wearing  my  locket  that  I  Mt^ 

more  particularly  as  it  i^peared  to  *  Perhaps  it  isn't  all  over  with  me 

me  that  we  could  neitiier  meet  nor  yet  1 '      There,  Donald,    that's    a(j 

oorreapond  under  existing   circum-  yam-rthe  confession   of  Adolphoa 

stances.    She  wrote  me  back  such  jBurridge.    I  imagine  you're  a  ahacp 

a  jolly  letter,  saying  that,  whatever  fellow.      They  say  Scotchmen  are 

happened,    she  would  always  love  clear-headed.    Perhaps  yon  may  hit 

me  the  same,  and  never  marry  any  on  a  scheme.      So  keep  thmldittr 

other  fellow,  though  of  course  she  it    over,  like    a    good  fellow,   wm 

agreed    with    me    that    we    could  you?" 

neither  correspond  nor  meet  unless        I  duly  promised ;  and  as  the  day 

some  &vourable  change  in  circimi-  was  now  getting  on,  we  remofonted 

stances  took  place,  for  which   she  and  rode  back  to  camp,  Biirridg|ft 

would  (dways  pray.  much    relieved    by  his    confesaioD, 

'^I've  never  seen  her  or    heard  and    X    deeply  meditating    on    tlia 

from  her  since ;  and  though  I  know  strange  tale  I  had  heard. 
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With  the  fkilare  of  the  French  day,  until  the  25th  October,  the  fight 

attack  on  the  FUgitaff  Bastion  on  went  on.    Each  night  both  parties 

the  17th  October,   and  the   deter-  repaired  the  damage  of  the  day  ; 

mination  of  Lord  Raglan  that^  un-  ea>ch  daj  the  artillery  destroyed  the 

til  they  could  assault  that  work,  ho  repairs  of  the  night.      But  in  thie 

would   not    storm    the  Bedao,    all  strife  the  Bunians  had  the  ascend- 

hope  of    the  immediate  oi^ture  of  aiit.    By   increasing  the  number  of 

Sebastopol  departed.  his  trarersea  and  the  thickness  and 

The  French  engineers  determined  height  of  his  parapets,  Todleben 
to  carry  on  their  attack  on  the  Flag-  reduced  the  Muscovite  loss  from  543 
staff  Bsstion  by  regular  approaches,  men  on  the  18th  (when  the  English 
The  English  resumed  their  fire  only  fired),  to  an  average  of  only  254 
on  the  Redan  on  the  18tb,  but  on  each  of  the  six  suooeeding  days, 
only  to  aid,  by  distracting  the  By  constructing  new  batteriea  in 
Bttssiana,  the  operations  of  their  onezpected  positions,  he  was  ever 
Allies.  On  the  morning  of  the  raking  and  retarding  the  approaches 
18th,  as  the  French  were  in  a  ofourAiliea. 
condition  to  reopen  fire,  the  bom-  But  now  a  new  actor  waa  about 
bardmont  was  renewed  flrom  the  to  come  upon  the  scene — the  Bus- 
whole  Allied  batteries.  But  again  aian  field-army — to  make  itself  felt. 
Todleben  was  too  much  for  the  Ere  we  turn  to  its  operations,  how- 
French  artillery.  By  working  all  ever,  it  is  but 'justice  to  Lord  Rag- 
night  he  was  alwavs  able  to  meet  Ian  to  point  out  that  upon  the  23d 
bis  opponents  with  rearmed  and  October  be  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
repaired  works  in  the  morning.  Newcastle: — 
Thus  the  Bedan    had    been  ready 

lor  actidn  when  day  broke  on  the  "  *  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
18th ;  and  though  it  had  been  a  jory  fine  weather,  and  Mr.  CatUey  en- 
second  time  reduced  to  silence .  ore  courages  us  to  heme  that  this  may  last 
the  sun  set,  it  was  again  armed  for  till  nearly  the  middle  of  next  month. 
the  strife  by  dawn  on  the  19th;  Then  we  must  be  prepared  either  for  wet 
whilst,    to    encounter    the    French  ^  extreme  cold,  and  in  neither  case 

attack,  new  and  heaf ier  batteries  «^*^  <l"|;  ^f  T^*^Jl«.''fl^'''''''i 
»  ««  —«;««  G^  ;♦  .^wnjf^^  ♦ko*  •▼Ctt  with  great  and  constant  fires,  and 
were  y*wnmg  So  it  resulted  that  the  countiy  hardly  produces  wood  wough 
this  second  artiUery  duel  ended  as  to  cook  t£  men'i  food.  .  .  .  Befo^re 
the  first.  Under  the  converging  eonchiding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
fire  of  weightier  and  more  numer-  ^^^^  ^th  regard  to  this  army.  It  re- 
pus  guns,  the  French  batteries  on  qvires,  and  ahonld  not  be  denied,  repose. 
Mount  Rodolph  were  a  second  time  Although  the  marches  have  not  been 
overmatched.  By  ten  o'clock  on  many,  fatigue  has  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  19th  two  of  them  had  been  ex-  the  tcoops.'  'M^oL  iv.  p.  6,  7.) 
tinguished    by    explosions,    and   a 

third  subdued  by  fire;   by  three  in  And  with  this  letter    he  enclosed 

the  afternoon  they  were  all  silent,  a  very  clear  and  accurate  descrip- 

During  the  whole  day  the  Enelish  tion   of  the   winter  climate  of  the 

engaged  the    Redan,    but    without  Crimea,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cattley, 

decisive  remit;    and  that   day  by  formerly  eonaul  at  Kertch,  and  now 


The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea :  Its  Origin,  and  an  Aooonnt  of  its  Progress  down  to 
the  Death  of  Lord  Ba^an.  1^  Alexander  William  Khiglake.  Yds.  UL  and 
IV.    Second  Editlon.^rilliam  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1868. 
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interpreter     at    lioadquartf-rs.        It  plain  of  Balaklava.     This  lies  about 

cannot   after  thi")   be  f<aid  that  the  a   mile   north  of  the  town  of  thai 

Commander  of   tlie    Britif^h    forces  name,  and  is  about  three   miles  in 

in  the  Crimea  foiled  to  give  fill!  and  length  by  two  in  breadth.     On  the 

timely  warning  to  the  Home   Grov-  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Fediou- 

emment  of  what  onr  soldiers  would  kinc  Hills,  behind  which  flows   the 

have  to  face  if  left  to  w^inter  on  the  Tchernaya;     on    the  south  bv   the 

bleak   plateau    of    the    Chersonese.  Eamara  ridge   and  Mount  Hiblaky 

The    failure    of   the    bombardment  with  the  sea  beyond  j   on  the  east 

on  the  17th  October  first  made  it  by  Mount    Hasfort    and    the    hills 

all  but  certain  that  we  must  winter  towards    Bnidar ;    and  on  the  "WMt 

before    SebastopoL       On    the    23d  bv   the    "steep    buttresi^s    of    the 

Lord  Raglan  sent  home  this  strong  Chersonese    upland."       Across   the 

appeal.  basin  thus  foimed  runs  from  east 

On  the  7th  of  October  a  Cossack  to  west  a  low  ridge  of  gronnd 
patrol  were  seen  by  our  outposts  which  divide?  it  into  two  narrow 
oeyond  the  Tchemaya,  near  the  valleys.  This  ridge  is,  for  distinct- 
village  of  Tchorgoun.  It  was  the  ness,  called  the  Causeway  Heights^ 
first  sign  that  Mentschikoff's  army  from  the  Woronzoff  road,  whkn 
had  resumed  its  sway  over  the  .  runs  along  it ;  and  the  valleys  are 
Mackenzie  Heights.*  On  the  night  named  respectively  the  north  and 
of  the  13th,  three  battalions,  with  south  valleys.  Across  the  easterti 
a  few  guns  and  Cossacks,  descend-  end  of  the  north  valley  runs  an 
ing  from  these  heights,  cstiblished  aqueduct  and  the  Tchemaya,  with 
themselves  permanently  in  that  Tchorgoim  beyond  it.  At  the  east- 
village.  On  the  18th,  the  day  afler  em  end  of  the  south  valley  stands 
the  first  bombardment,  Lord  Rag-  the  prominent  eminence  called 
Ian  was  summoned  to  the  edge  of  Canrobert*8  HilL 
the  plateau  in  his  rear  by  the  an-  Opening  out  into  the  western  ex- 
nouncement  that  the  Russians  were  tremity  of  the  south  valley  lies  the 
moving,  and  from  thence  he  plainly  narrow  gorge  in  which  is  situated 
saw  them  marching  in  some  strength  the  town  and  harbour  of  Balaklava. 
along  the  ridge  above  Tchorgoun.  shut  in  between  the  steep  slopes  df 
It  was  Liprandi  "  poising  his  wings  Mount  Hiblak  and  the  precipiroin 
for  the  swoop  which  he  afterwards  sides  of  the  Chersonese.  Mount 
made."  By  the  23d  this  detach-  Hiblak,  which  is  connected  with  the 
mcnt  of  Liprandfs  in  Tchorgoun  Kamara  Hills  by  a  single  narrow 
had  been  reinforced  to  17  battal-  ridge  overhanging  the  sea,  was  occa- 
ions,  30  squadrons,  and  G4  guns ;  pied  by  about  1200  marines,  and  de- 
while  another  movable  cJlumn  fended  by  a  breastwork  with  a  few 
had  been  organised  on  the  Mao-  gnns  in  position.  Across  the  open 
kenzie  Heights,  consisting  of  8  gorge,  fVom  the  base  of  Mount  Hih- 
battalions,  4  squadrons,  and  14  lak  to  the  villnge  of  Kadikoi,  at  tiie 
guns,  under  General  JatN-okritsky,  foot  of  the  Chersonese,  the  line  of 
who  was  ordered  to  co-operate  defence  was  continued  by  a  feif 
with  Liprandi  in  any  forward  small  field-works  placed  on  sptiito 
moTcment.  The  total  strength  of  thrown  out  from  the  heights  on 
these  two  bodies  was  dose  on  either  hand.  The  open  Ground 
25^000  men.  here  was  held  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 

The    scene    of    the     memorable  bell,    having    under   him    the    93d 

events    which    followed    was    the  Highlanders,     a    battery    of    field- 


*  On  the  28th  September  Montschikoff  sent  t#o  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  tws 
sotnlas  of  Cossacks  to  these  heights ;  but  this  was  merely  a  detachment  for  obseri 
vation,  not  the  military  occupation  of  a  great  strategical  point — See  Todlobcn, 
p.  267. 
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artillery,  and  two  battalions  of  of  BalaklaTa  upon  which  he  might 
Turks.  Thure  was,  besides,  a  fri-  think  fit  to  venture." 
gate  in  the  harbour,  and  some  eighty  To  the  ^neral  reader  one  of  the 
invalids  in  the  town.  Tht'so  de-  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  King- 
fences  constituted  the  inner  litre  of  lake's  work  will  be  the  character 
Balakhva.  which  he  draws  in  much  detail  of 
The  outer  line  consisted  of  a  work  Lord  Lucnn  commanding  the  Eng- 
on  Canrobert's  Hill,  at  the  eastern  lish  cavalry  division,  and  of  Lord 
end  of  the  south  valley,  and  a  chain  Cardigan  in  charge  of  the  Light 
of  five  slight  re  loubts  on  eminences  Brigade.  As  these  officers  cxercL(:ed 
rising  at  intervals  along  the  Cause-  so  powerful  an  inQuence  on  the  en- 
way  Heights  between  Canrobert's  gagcment  on  which  we  are  now 
Hill  and  the  foot  of  Uie  Chersonese,  entering,  we  will  extract  the  most 
One  ilank  of  this  line,  therefore,  striking  passages,  premising  that, 
leant  on  the  Kamara  Hills,  the  in  our  opinion,  they  are  fairly  as 
olhor  on  the  plateau  of  tlie  Cher-  well  as  powerfully  drawn : — 
sonese ;  and  it  stretched  right  across 

the  whole  of  the  Balaklava  basin,  Lord  Lucan " enjoyed  perfect  health; 

separating  the  two   valleys  and  en-  he  saw  like  a  hawk;   and  he  retained 

tirely  blocking  the  way  to  an  eucmy  such  extrnordinary  activity  of  both  body 

approaching  from   either  Tchorffoun  and  mind,  tliat  perhaps  the  mention  of  hfs 

or  Buidar.     Had   this  line  c^'usisted  actual  age  [dfty-four]  makes    It  really 

of  strong  works,   woU   armed,  and  ™of®  difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  be 

with  a  couple   of    divisions  of  in-  U)convey  an  Idea  of  the  ull  lithe,  alen- 

fantiy   to  suppoit   them,   it    would  for,  and  young-looking  officer,  pursumg 

have    been     vwy  formidable ;     but  ^>s  task  of  commander  with  a  knid  of 

as  it  was    it   covered  an   extent  of  ^^^*^'  '^^""8^  ^"^^^^^  *"*^  expressing  by 

as  11  was.  It  co\eroa  an  extent  oi  ^  movement  of  feature  somewhat  rare 

wound    utterly   Jisproi^rtioned    to  amongst  Kngllshmen  the  Intensity  with 

the  small  force    told  off  for  its  de-  which  his  mind  worked.     At  every  fresh 

fence.      This  was    composed    only  accees  of  strenuouBnoss,  and  especially  at 

of  B<»me   four   battalions  of   Turlw,  the  moments  preceding  strenuous  speech, 

supported  by   Uie    English   cavalry  his  face  all  at  once  used  to  light  up  with 

division,   1500  strong,   and   a    bat-  a  glittering,  panther-like  aspect,  resnlt- 

tery  of  horse-art  illt-ry.     The  works  ing  ^om  the  sudden  fire  of  the  eye,  and 

themselves    were  weak,   and   their  ^^^  sudden  disclosure  of  the  teeth,  wliite, 

armament  slight.      That    on    Can-  ®^'^"«   ""^  clenched.  ...  A  quarter  of 

roberfi  HiU  was  armed  with  three  «<?entury  before,  he  had  come  b-ck  from 

12-poun.Ier    guns,    and    garrisoned  [he  Danube  campaign  wth  a  low  opin- 

by   a    Turkish    UtUlionf  tlie    re-  ^^^'^  ^ill??*^  ^7»7.  *>°^  ^»^»^  » 

■^  .   .    *"*"^*-**     »«*•'«" VII,    uiio    *Y  high  respect  for  the  mfantrr— more  cs- 

mainingr  doubts  were    held  each  pecially,  it  seems,  for  the  Infantry  when 

by    a    Turkish    half-battahon,    and  gathered  in  heavy  column ;   and  he  njt 

the  three  next  to  Canrobeits   Hill  only  carried  those  opinions  with  him  to 

hail  a  couple  of  12-pounder  guns  on  the  Crimea,  but  continued,  when  there, 

each ;   the  other  two  had  no  artillery,  to  hold  them  unchanged,  and  even,  per- 

These  six  earthworks  extended  over  haps — though    unconsciously— to   make 

a  line  of  two  miles,  and   the  main  them  the  basis  of  his  resolves.  .  .  .  Lord 

one  on  Canrobert's   Hill  was  com-  Lucan  was  an  officer  from  whom  much 

manded  within  gunshot  range    by  might  be  reaponaWy  hoped,  If  the  aound- 

tho  unoccupied  Kamara  Hills.     The  ness  of  his  judgment  could  be  inferred 

plateau  in  their  loft  rear  was  strong-  ^"^^-r^^^  ^f "^ m^J?* I  «  S.  '""^l"^ 

fL            1    I   t     -n          A»                 ^  r  and  if  also  It  could  be  taken  for  cminted 

br  guarded   by  Bosquet  s  corps    of  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^,^             ^j,lj       ^^  ^e 

^French  arn.y ;   but  "Canrobert's  ^^^^  having  long  had  his  own  way.  to 

HiU  wag  so  distant  from  ihe  ground  accept  the  yoke  of  mnitary  subordina- 

whence  supporting  forces  might   be  tion  in  the    field,   and  to  bear  It  with 

expected   to  come,  as  to  ofR  r    the  loyalty  and    temper.  ...    He  suflered 

enemjr  a  licence  of  some  hours'  dura-  bimself  to  become  sn  Inveterate  eritio 

tion  m  any  enterprise  in  the  plun  — an  inveteimte  oitks  of  the  orders  be 
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reoeired  from  Headqaartera ;  and  sinoe  be  claimed  for  Lord  Car  Jigan.    In  dfespite 

it    happened  that  bis   criticism  almoat  of  all  th«  faults  which  he  had  manifested 

always  ended  in  bis  coming  to  a  strong  to  the  world  when  appointed  to  tba  oon- 

disapproval  of  his  chiefs  directions,  he  of  mand  of  the  Light  Brigade,  there  atill 

course  lost  that  comfort  of  miod  which  remained  good  grounds  for  tniaking  thai^ 

is  enjoyed  by  an  officer  who  takes  it  for  as  long  an  he  should  be  acting  in  the  pei^ 

granted  that  his  chief  must  be  right,  and  formance  of  what  he  might  olearlj  an- 

liad  to  be  constantly  executing  orders  derstand  to  be  his  duty,  he  would   poN 

with   the  full  persuasion  that  they  wore  form  it  with  precision,  with  valour,  and, 

wrongly  conceived.  .  .  .  His  composure  if  need  be,  with  unsparing  derotion.^*— 

under  heavy  Are  was  so  perfect  tliat,  (Yol.  Iv.  p.  62-65.)    He  was  fifty-eerea 

even  In  an  army  where  prowess  evinced  years  of  age, 

in  that  way  was  exceedingly  genera),  it  ' 

did  not  escape  observation.    » Yes,  damn        Neither  Lord    Lncan    nor    Lord 

him,  he's  brave,'  was  the  comment  pro-  Cardigan  had  ever  before  exercised 

Dounced  on  Lord  Luan  by  one  of  his  any  command  in  war,  or  led  Brit- 

most  Steady  haters.  -(VoL  iv.  p.  64-6  L)  ish^oldiers  in  action. 

LordCard.gan  "had  a  passionate   love         g     ^^  ^        ^^         ^         ^ 

for  the  service — a  fair  knowledge,  it  is  .,       ^        .       ^      »v«»6«    mm    miqu 

believed,  of  so  much  cavalry  business  as  *?®  characters  of  some   of  the  ptm^ 

is  taught  by    practice  in    England— a  Jipal  actors  m   the  ECene  about   to 

strong  sense  of  military  duty —  a  burn-  begin. 

iug  desire  for  the  fame  which  awaits  Liprandi,  by  Prince  Mentschi*- 
heroic  actions — and,  finally,  the  gift  of  kofifs  orders,  now  undertook  a 
high  courage.  Lord  Cardigan's  valour  movement  in  the  Balaklara  plain, 
was  not  at  all  of  the  wild,  heedless  kind,  After  carefully  considering  thb 
but  the  result  of  strong  determination,  position  of  the  Allies,  he  deter- 
Even  from  his  way  of  nding  to  hounds,  mined  to  seize  upon  the  outer  line 
it  was  viable,  they  say,  that  the  bold-  ^f  defence,  and  that  won,  to  gain 
ness  he  evinced  was  that  of  a  resolute  jf  j^,!^    ^he    camp  of  the  %Sd 

Tv'll^irr^rtd^^^^^^^^  Higrnde.  and  that^of  the  .^^ 

constituted  by  nature,  or  so  formed  by  near     Kadikoi.      Of  course,   if  any 

the  watchful  care  which  is  sometimes  be-  opportunity    offered    for    .^^ry^^ 

stowed  upon  an  only  son,  as  to  have  a  Balaklava,     the     attack    might     06 

habit  of  attending  to  the  desires  and  the  pushed    home,    but   the  OTerfaang- 

interests  of  self  with  a  curious  exacti-  mg  position  of  the  Frendh  on  the 

tude.  .  .  .  When  engaged  in  the  task  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  poirer 

of  self-assertion  or  self-advocacy,  he  ad-  the  Allies    possesseid  of    operating 

bered  to  his  subject  with  the  most  curi-  from  thence  on  his  flank   and  rear, 

ous   rigour,   never  going  Uie  least   bit  ^\^  ^ot  render  this  likely, 
astray  from  it,  and  separating  from  it        ^i^^   this  object  he   dirided   Mb 

all  that  concerned  the  rest  of  ^tion  as  j^fantry  into   three   columns.      The 

matter  altogether  irrelevimt  and  uninte^  central   column,  under  General  Se- 

estmg.      Others  before  him  may  have       .  i  •       _  ^«:  *     *i  ^  m^v Tl  ^\ 

secretly  concentrated  upon  self  an  equal  jniakine,  crosnng  the  Tchemaya  at 

amount  of  attention ;  but  in  Lord  Car-  *^e   foot  of  Mount  Hasfort,  was   to 

digan  there  was  such  an  entire  absence  advance    direct  on  Canrobert  •  Hm 

of  guile,  that  exactly  as  he  was  so  be  ^nd  the  redoubt  next  to  it:    it  oon- 

showed  himself  to  the  world.    .    .    .  aisled  of  eight  battalions  and  twenty 

With  attributes  of  this  kind,   he  was  ^iis.      The     left     column,     under 

plainly  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  com-  General  Gribbd,  was  to  move  into 

mand.    Having  no  personal  ascendancy,  the  south  valley  by  the  Baidar  road, 

and  no  habitual  consideration  for  the  g^ise  the     heights  of  Kamara,   and 

feelings  of  others,  he  was  not,  of  course,  f^^j^    thence  co-operate  in  the  at- 

at  all  qualified  to  exert  easy  rule  over  ^^  ^^  Canrobert's    Hill:    it  waa 

English  genUemen,  and  his  idoa  of  the  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  battaliowL  a  aqnad- 
way  to  command  was  to  keep  on  com-  ,  71.     ^*k* 

maiding.  ...   Yet    without  the  attri-  «>«»     ^^^    ^    ^'^'     ,     L.,?^^* 

butes  ^  a  commander,  a  man  may  be  a  column,     under     Colonel    Scudery. 

resolute,  faithful,  heroic  soldier;     and  PMsmg    the    Tchemaya  at  Tractir 

that  surely  is  the  kind  of  glory— It  is  bndge,  was  to  cross  the  north  Tal- 

glory  of  no  mean  kind — which  can  best  ley  and  attack  the  second  redoubt 
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on  the  GaiMewmj  Heigbts,  called  deaToured,  by  democBtrations  with 
the  Arabtabia:  it  numbered  four  the  Heavy  Brigade,  to  check  the 
battalions^  a  company  of  rifles,  enemy's  arlTanoo,  whilst  he  held 
three  Cossack  sauadrons,  and  six  the  Light  Brigade  in  reserre. 
gaits.  The  csTalry,  with  its  at-  But  the  Russians  were  in  earnest 
tendant  batteries,  was  to  enter  the  Thtir  columns  came  steadily  on. 
north  Talley,  and  take  post  there  As  our  cavalry  abstained  from 
on  the  right  of  Liprandi's  infantry :  charging  home,  they  seemed  to 
it  was  under  General  Ryjoff,  con-  divine  that  no  real  attack  was 
msted  of  twenty-three  squadrons,  meant  Gribb^  established  his  ten 
with  thirty-two  enns,  and  was  to  runs  in  battery  on  the  Kamara 
await  Liprandi's  nirther  orders.  A  Heights  against  the  redoubt  on  Can- 
reserve  of  one  baftalion,  a  rifle  robert's  Hill.  Semiakine  brought 
eompany,  and  a  field-battery  fol-  his  twenty  to  bear  on  the  same 
lowed  the  centre.  Finally,  General  work  from  the  Causeway  Heights, 
Jabrokrit^ky,  descending  with  his  and,  under  cover  of  this  heavy  cross- 
independent  column  from  the  Mac-  fire,  sent  five  battalions  of  infantry 
kensie  Heights,  was  to  co-operate  against  the  work.  Covering  their 
with  Liprandi  by  passing  the  front  with  skirmishers,  he  threw 
Tchernava,  and  taking  post  beyond  three  battalions  into  two  lines  of 
the  north  valley  on  the  Fedioukine  small  columns,  each  composed  of  a 
HiUs.  He  would  thus  form  the  single  company,  the  lines  a  hundred 
extreme  right  of  the  Russian  line,  paces  apart,  and  supported  them 
He  had  under  his  orders  eight  biit-  with  the  two  remainmg  battalions 
talions,  four  squadron^,  and  four-  in  columns  of  attack.  As  the  fort 
teen  guns.  The  attack  was  to  be  guns  had  been  silenced,  the  Rus- 
made  on  the  25th  October.  The  sians  approached  without  any  dis- 
whole  force  engaged  would  amount  charge  of  cannon  disturbing  their 
to  nearly  25,000  men.  formation,  and,  closing  quickly  on 
With  the  first  break  of  dawn  on  the  redoubt,  '^  swarmed  in  across 
the  morning  of  the  26th  the  Turks  the  ditch,  swarmed  over  the  feeble 
hoisted  the  alarm-signal  on  Can-  parapet,  and,  standing  at  length 
robert's  Hill,  and  opened  fire  from  within  the  fort,  closed  at  once  with 
one  of  their  guns.  Informed  by  the  remnant  of  the  single  battal- 
their  spies  on  the  previous  day  of  ion  there  bravely  awaiting  the 
the  impending  attack,  they  were  on  onslaught."  "  The  many  flooded 
the  look-out  Lord  RJaglan  had  been  in  upon  the  few,  overwhelming, 
warned  of  the  report;  but  as  a  surrounding,  destroying,  yet  still 
similar  one  a  few  days  before  had  confronted  with  heroic  despera- 
proved  false,  he  made  no  change  in  tion,  and  owing  all  the  way  they 
mt  dispositions.  The  alarm  spread  could  make  to  the  sheer  fight - 
quick  over  the  plain,  and  Lord  !ne  of  the  men,  who  thus  dosed 
Lnean  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  their  Mussulman  foe,  and  to 
who  had  ridden  up  close  behind  the  weight  of  the  numbers  behind 
Ciflirobert's  Hill,  instantly  ordered  them.*'  In  the  face  of  such  odds 
their  troops  to  get  ready,  and  the  the  contest  could  not  be  long,  and 
esTalry  to  come  up  ftouk  their  camp  the  garrison,  some  600  strong,  were 
near  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese,  driven  out,  leaving  170  dead  be- 
ne  fast4N«aking  day  soon  showed  hind  to  show  how  well  they  had 
Khe  Russian  cohimns  converging  done  their  duty.  It  was  half-past 
■wiftly  on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  the  seven  o'clock  when  the  Russi  an 
•astern  extremity  of  the  Causeway  standard  floated  on  the  captu  red 
ridge.  The  English  cavalry  came  up.  work. 
Mande's     tro.>p    of    horse-artillery  When   the    Turks    in  the  three 

Sit  into  action  on  the  right  of  the  next  rHoabts  saw  how  Canrobert's 

rabtabia;    and   Lord    Lucan    en-  lUH  had  ftUen,  «nd  not  a  sqnadron 
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charged  in  its  defence,  though  1500  preach  to  Balaklava,  where  Sir  Colm 
Enghsh  horse  stood  idly  gazing  on  Campbell  now  stood  athwart  the 
tlie  deed,  they  very  naturally  looked  gorge,  before  the  village  of  Kadikoi. 
on  any  attempt  at  resistance  as  with  his  feeble  command.  He  had 
hopeless.  The  remainder  of  Semi-  there  drawn  up  the  93d  Hi^- 
akine's  column  was  moving  on  the  landers,  550  strong,  in  line,  two 
redoubt  nearest  to  Ganrobert's  Hill,  deep,  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  ad« 
that  of  Scudery  was  fa&t  approach-  vance  of  the  woras  defending  Bala- 
ing  the  Arabtabia;  but  the  Turks  klava.  One  hundred  invalids  and 
awaited  not  the  shock — they  aban-  some  thirty  of  the  Foot  G-uards  were 
doned  the  three  redoubts,  and  fled  with  Uie  93d  A  Turkish  battalion 
over  the  plain  towards  Balaklava.  stood  on  either  side.  Barker's  field- 
plied  by  tne  Russian  artillery  and  battery  took  post  on  good  ground 
harassed  by  the  Cossack  horse,  to  their  flank,  and  some  hoavv  gana 
Liprandi  established  himself  firmly  on  the  inner  line  could  aid  the  de- 
on  Ganrobert's  Hill  and  in  the  two  fence.  But  time  passed  on,  and 
next  redoubts;  but  afler  occupying  Liprandi  still  lay  passive  on  the 
and  dlfunantling  the  third  reaoubt^  hei<:hts  he  had  won.  His  infantry 
he  abandoned  it,  as  projecting  too  made  no  forward  movement  in  the 
much  into  the  Allied  position,  plain,  and  it  almost  seemed  aa  if 
Lord  Lucan  withdrew  his  dragoons  the  day's  work  was  done.  Pra- 
down  the  south  valley,  and  took  sently,  however,  the  heavy  mass  of 
post  across  it,  nearly  abreast  of  the  cavalry  in  the  north  valley  be|;ma 
fourth  redoubt,  threatening  the  to  as^cend  it,  and  the  field-battenei^ 
flank  of  any  force  which  might  pushing  forward  along  the  Cause- 
move  from  the  captured  works  way  ridge,  opened  on  the  93d« 
against  BalaklaviL  Campbell,    to    save  his  men,   drew 

Meanwhile  more  powerful  actors  them  back  behind  the  hillock  and 
were  coming  on  the  scene.  Lord  made  them  lie  down.  Four  squad- 
Raglan,  from  the  summit  of  the  rons  now,  detaching  themaelves 
Chersonese  ridge,  ha^i  a  distant  from  the  mass,  came  over  the 
view  of  the  fall  of  Ganrobert's  HilL  heights  into  the  south  valley,  and 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke  rode  straight  towards  the  Balaklava 
of  Cambridge's  and  General  Cath-  gorge.  In  their  front  there  seemed 
cart's  divisions.  Canrobert,  also,  to  be  no  infantry— only  Barker^ 
after  looking  well  to  the  defence  of  guns.  But  when  ihey  came  within 
the  plateau  itself,  finally  ordered  a  thousand  yards  ot  his  poaiU'oa, 
Yinoy's  and  Espinasse's  brigades  Campbell  moved  the  93d  briskly 
of  iafontry,  and  d'Allonville's  of  up  to  the  top  of  the  hillock  and 
cavalry,  down  to  the  foot  of  the  crowned  it  with  his  two-deep  linCi 
heights.  As  it  would  be  some  time  It  was  all  that  was  lefl  of  his  foot^ 
before  the  English  infantry  could  for  the  Turkish  battalions  on  Ui 
come  up  from  their  camp  before  flanks  du'solved  at  the  first  sight  of 
Sebastopol,  and  as  he  wished  to  the  Russian  horse,  and  flt^d  to  Bal»* 
avoid  an  action  until  they  arrived,  klava,  shouting,  '^Ship,  Johnnie  I 
Lord  Raglan  ordered  Lord  Lucan  ship!"  The  Russian  squadrom 
to  fall  back  from  his  position  across  were  riding  stiffly  on,  imaginin|f 
the  south  valley,  and  to  retire  to  themselves  unoppof^ed,  when  sad* 
his  lefl  rear  into  the  north  valley,  denly  they  Faw  the  eminenee  in' 
where  he  took  post  between  the  their  front  crested  by  a  "  thin  red 
last  redoubt  on  the  Causeway  line,"  and  found  their  ranks  suflbiw 
Ueights  and  the  Woronzoff  road,  ing  from  a  volley  of  musketryi 
close  under  the  edge  of  the  Cber-  which,  though  it  emptied  no  sad- 
sou  ese.  dies,  yet  wounded  some  men  and 

This  retrograde  movement  of  the  horses.      They     had    designed   to 

English  cavalry  onoovered  tho  ap^  seiae   on   Bome    of   our   artiUery^ 
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bat   now,    fearing    an    ambuscade,        Meanwhile    the  whole    man    of 

wheeled  to  their  left,  as  if  to  pass  Bjpjoff'B    Ruuian    cavalry,  in    two 

ronnd  the  right  flank  of  the  93d.  broad    columns,    one    bejiiod    the 

Campbell  at  once  met  this  bj  caus-  other,  acoompanied    by  his  thirty- 

ing  the  grena'lier  company  to  bring  two  mounted  guns,  came  briskly  up 

up  its    left    shoulder    and  show  a  the  north  yalley  until  they  arrived 

front  to  the  threatened  flank.    Then  within  range  of  the  artiUery  on  the 

the    Russian    horsemen,  who    had  sommit    of    the    plateau.    A    few 

oome   well    under  the  fire  of   our  shots  iVom  these  seemed  to  arrest 

gtms^  wheeled    again  to  their   led  their  advance,  and  wheeling  oblique- 

and  fell    swiftly   back.    Meanwhile  ly  to  the  left^  they  began  to  cross 

the  93d  laughed  merrily,  over  the  Causeway  Heights,  close 

"for  they  saw  liow  Uie  Turks  in  their  ^^   ^^>®  fourth  redoubt,  as  it   about 

flight   aiet    a  new    and    terrible    foe.  to  renew  the  demonstration  against 

There  caino  out  from  ilio  camp  of  tlie  the  Balaklava  gorge,  but  still  vexed 

Highland  regiment  a  stalwart  and  angry  in  rear  by  the  fire  of  the  gnns.    As 

SoMch  wife,  with  an  uplifted  atick  in  they  passed  over  the  summit,  and 

her  liand ;  and  then,  if  ever  in  history,  began   to    descend    into    the  south 

the  fortunes  of  Islam  waned  low  be-  vaUey,  they  beheld,   crossing  their 

Death  the    manif««t    awendHnt  of   the  f^nt  at  nght  angles,  in  the  plain 

Croa»;  for  the  blows  dealt  by  thisChn...  ^^j  Scarlett's    tridhng    column 

tfain  woman  fell  thick  on  the  backs  of  ^p     xr.^,,-.     t\....».^».      %u^    - 

the  Faiti.ful Notwithstanding  all  ^^    ^^^^    Dragoons     ^he    sur- 

gfaver  claims  npon  their  attention   the  P".»^    ^"    ™"^«*^     Scarlett  8    de- 

meR  of  the  93d  were  able  to  witness  this  ^^^^^  ^^"     instantly  taken.      He 

incident      It     miKhiUy    plensed    and  resolved   to  form   Ime   to    his  left;, 

amused  them.     It  amuMee  men  still   to  oxid   charge   the   head   of    the  col- 

leoierober  that  tlie  Osmanlis,  flrinfic  from  umn.     The   command,   "  Left  wheel 

danger  and  yearning  after  blissful  re-  into   linel"   sprang  from    his    lips, 

poee,  should  have  chosen  a  lin«  of  re-  and  he  placed  himself  in    front  of 

treat  whore  this  pitiless  dame  mounted  the  Greys  to  lead  his  men  in  per- 

gnard."— (Vol.  !▼.  p.  127,  128.)  goo.    Lord  Lucan.  who  galloped  up 

When    Lord    Eaglan    from     the  at  the  moment,  approved  and  has- 

aiunmit  of  the  plateau  beheld  the  teoed  his  resolve.    From  the  order 

demonstration  by  the  Russian  horse  in    which    his  two    columns    were 

against    Balaklava,   he    sent    down  marching,  and  from  the  gap  which 

an    order    for    eiKht   squadrons  of  existed  m  the  right  one.  it  followed 

Heavy  Dragoons  to  su^  port  Gamp-  that,  when  hi*  troopers  nad  wheeled 

boll  a  feeble    array.     In    obedience  to  the  left;,  they  stood  prepared  to 

to     this    mandat4»,     Brigadier- Gkn-  charge  in  two  lines.     Tne  first,  300 

eral     Scarlett     (commanding     the  strong,  consisted  of   one   squadron 

Heavy  Brigade)  took  ground  to  the  of   the   Inniskillings  on   the  right, 

right  round  the  western  end  of  the  two  of  Greys  on  the  left;   and  it 

CSuscway  Heights,  moving  in  two  was    followed,  in   second    line,  by 

parallel  columns  into  the  south  val-  Hunt's    aquaoron    of    Inniskillings 

ley.     nis    left    column    was    com-  in  echelon  to  it  on  the  ricdit,  and 

posed  of  one  squadron  of  the  Innis-  two  squadrons  of  the  5th  Dragoon 

killing  Draf^oons,  followed  by   the  Guards  in  echebn  to  it  on  the  left 

two  of  the  Scou  Greys ;  his  right  Still  farther    to  the    left    the   4th 

of   one    squadron  of  the  Inniskil-  Dragoon  Guards  were  coming  up. 

linga,   followed    at    some    distance  When  ByjoflTs  dragoons  saw  Soar- 

br  two  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  lett  wheeling  in  the  plain  beneath, 

TLe  4th  Dragoon  Guanls  had  onlers  they  took  ground  to  their  left  for  a 

to  come  after;  and  the  Royal  Dra-  short  distance,   and    then  fronting, 

goons  were    alone    left,   with    the  and  gaining  breath  by  deploying  a 

Light    Brigade,   in  the    norlh  val-  few  squadrons  on  either  fiank,  came 

ley*  trotting  down  the  hill  in  one  huge 
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''  I  ai^ed  Tommy  after  dinner  if  can  yoa  guess  what  I  mean  ? '  She 
kifl  brother  Uras  a  certain ty,  and  Tom-  said,  *No/  and  it  wasn't  likely  she 
my  said  there  was  no  mistake  about  should,  was  it?  'I  thought  I  was 
kim;  that  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow  married  already,  Mary ;  *  I  went  on, 
they  'had  ever  raised  at  Oxford,  and  '  when  I  first  spoke  to  you '  (Mary 
that  he  couldn't  take  his  degree  at  gave  a  gaap  and  turned  deadly 
present  for  the  simple  reason  that  pale);  *but  I  needn't  say  ihouyht^ 
no  examiner  there  had  the  pluck  to  for  I  thought  of  nothing  but  you, 
tackle  him,  but  Uiat  the  Vice-Chan-  and  how  I  loved  you,  at  the  time. 
dellor  of  Cambridge  was  reading  up,  I  had  considered  myself  a  married 
ind  hoped  to  be  ready  to  have  a  man — ^miserably  married  to  a  bad 
round  with  him  next  term.  Then  woman,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for 
as  to  law,  though  he  had  only  eaten  years,  and  I  was  led  away  by  my 
dinners  for  four  terms  at  his  inn  feelings  to  tell  you  of  my  love, 
^11  be  hanged  if  I  could  see  what  which  I  bad  no  right  to  do ;  and 
staying  at  an  hotel  had  to  do  with  I  would  have  been  back  to-day  to 
it),  the  benchers  were  already  afraid  oonfess,  and  go  down  on  my  Imees 
01  him,  and  it  was  supposed  he  for  your  forgiveness,  but  now  every- 
would  be  let  *  through '  without  any  thing  is  changed.  I'm  glad  I  was  a 
more  eating.  I  then  asked  Tom-  villain,  because  Fm  not  a  villain ; 
my's  brother  what  '  Smith '  should  and  thongh  I  was  married  yester- 
do.  'Put  the  case  with  the  facta  day  morning,  I  may  say  I'm  a 
into  his  solicitor's  hands  in  town;  bachelor  now,  and  she's  a  spinster, 
he'U  file  the  bill  and  it  will  all  be  for  the  bill  will  be  filed  and  the 
settled  in  a  fortnight,'  he  said.  I  whole  thing  settled  in  a  fortnight.' 
Would  have  liked  to  give  Tommy's  Poor  Mary  couldn't  follow  me  a 
brother  a  service  of  gold  plate  on  bit,  and  seemed  frightened  and 
the  spot  At  Ifist,  then,  I  was  going  anxious  to  get  away ;  but  I  im- 
to  be  free  from  my  bondage,  atid  i^ored  her  to  sit  down  and  I  would 
Mary  and  I  might  be  married  as  be  calm,  and  I  told  her  the  whole 
soon  as  ever  *  the  bill  was  filed.'  I  of  my  srtory  from  the  beginning — 
never  could  tell  you,  I  needn't  try  this  miserable  story  I've  been  tell- 
to  tell  you,  all  I  felt  ing  you.     She  was  terribly  cut  up, 

"By    the    by,     you    know    the  and  cried,   and  was  sorry  for   me, 

locket  with  AE  I  on  it? — she  was  and    didn't    blame  me    a    bit,    and 

wearing    it,    you    said,    the    other  said  she  hoped  the  bill   woiild  be 

night.     Well,    that    night    I    tele-  filed  all  right,  but  that  if  it  wasn't 

gimphed     to    Emmanuel     for     the  she  would  never  reproach  me,  but 

chastest  ornament  he  had,  and  that  remain   single  all  her   life    for  my 

locket  came  back  by  return  of  poet  sake,  and  love  me  all  the  same,  and 

I    met  Mary  the  next  night  at  a  never  look  at  another  fellow.    And 

dance,  and  carried  her  off  at  once  then  I  saw  she  was  an  angel,  not 

to  a  quiet  corner  to  make  my  con-  only  because  of  her  beautiM  eyes 

fission.      I   believe    I   was   rather  and  golden  hair,   but   because   her 

wild    in    my    talk    at  first,   and    I  heart  was  so  good  and  kind   and 

remember   she  looked  startled  and  tender  and  true,  as  the  angels  are, 

surprised.      I    said,    '  I    love    you,  don't  you  know. 

Marr,  more  than  everything  in  the  "I    didn't   like  to  write  to  the 

world,  but  I  waa  a  villain  to  tell  family    sohcitor — indeed    I     didn't 

von  so.'    'How?'  said  Mary,  with  wish  to  write  to  any  one.  but  to 

her  eyes  very  wide.    *  I'll  tell  you,'  state  my  case  by   word  of  mouth. 

I  said ;    '  I  was  a  villain  the  night  So  I  got  the  address  of  a  legal  firm 

b^ore  last  when  I  told  you  that  I  in  good  practice,  and  a  week  after 

loved  yoo,  and  now  I  tell  you  I  went    up    to   see   them.      In    the 

love  yoQ)  and   Fm    not  a  villain;  mean  time  I  saw  Mary  every  day. 
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and  bad  fiuoh  a  happy  waek.  We  ther.'  'As  bow?'  bd  asked.  'Why^r 
both  made  up  our  minds  that  the  I  said,  TiA  going  to  file  a  bill/ of 
bill  waald  be  filed  without  tb^  bourse;  the  thing's  as  ptain  as  A 
slight^  delay,  aad  talked  of  our  pike-staff.'  He  was  rather  a  grai^6 
marriage  and  our  plans  as  if  every-  man.  but  be  laughed  and  coughed  4 
thing  was  settled.  One  thing  we  gooa  deal;  and  when  I  ask^  him 
didn't  do,  fortunately — we  didn*t  how  much  tiie  bill  would  atiuidmll 
give  oat  our  eiM^agement  I  be*  in,  he  laughed  and  oougbed  morse 
Beve  the  first  night  I  spoke  to  Mary  and  begged  my  pardon.  Then  I 
she  told  her  oonsin,  (ran  whom  she  had  to  tell  him  about  Tommy  Carle- 
had  no  secrets,  Uiat  I  had  proposed  ton's  brother  and  his  opinioa| 
and  that  i^e  had  accepted  me.  whereopon  he  said  that  Mr.  Cu^ 
That   cousin  was    this   very  Lady  ton  was  evidently  an  impudent  pre^ 

Rose  O'Shea  now  at  F i — .    She  tender  or  a  praotioal  joker.    It  was 

was  at  the  ball,  of  course,  but  X  impossible    to    prove  the  marriaffe 

can't  remember   her — indeed  what  void — that  was  a  ceHainty,  be  saidi 

could    I    remember  of   that   night  '  butyjud^ng  from  the  style  of  the 

except -one  person  and  one  thing?  woniao^  it  mi^t  probably  be  eas;^ 

But  when  Mary  found  out    about  to  obtam  evidence  that  wtHild  render 

the  previous   marriage,  she  would  a  dissolution    practicable.      Where 

tell  no  one,   and  wouldn't  hear  of  was  the  woman  now  ? '    I  told  him 

her   father   being    q;>okeq  to,    and  I  didn't  know.      She  was  in  India 

even  reftised  to  answer  her  cousin's  the  last  time  I  heard  of  her,  but  my 

questions  about  the  af&ir.     As  she  agents  in  the  oountry  remitted  £,7M 

said,  '  It  would   never  do  till  the  half-yearly  to  a  L<mdon  find  on  hei* 

bill  was  filed.*  aooount^  and  her  whereabouts  was 

"  Of  course  people  suspected  and  therefol'e  discoverable.    The  lawye# 

talked,  but  that  didn't  matter ;   no  said  I  had  strangely  neglected  my 

one  interfered  with  us,  and  we  met  interests.      In  the  first  place,   she 

every  day.     I  could  hardly  persuade  might  be  dead,  and  some  dishonest 

myself  to  go  away  to  town  on  tLe  relative  might  be  personating  her, 

business — it  was  so  delightful  down  and   drawing  her  annuity  ;   in  the 

there — it  was  about  the   only   real  second  place,  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid 

happiness  I  ever  had  ;  but  at  last  of  her,  it  was  clearly  expedient  that 

Mary  ur^ed  me  to  it,  saying  it  was  a  surveillance  should  be  established 

only  a  httle   temporary  separation,  to  note  the  manner  of  life  she  was 

a  little  momentary   grief,  to  brin^  leading.     If  I  would  give  him  the 

about  our  complete  happiness — and  address  of  her  agent  in  London,  he 

at  last  I  went     I  saw  the  lawyer  would  get  things  in  train;   and  if 

as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town.     He  the  woman  was    still  in  India,  he 

pricked  up    his    ears  when  I   told  would  set  a  sharp  correspondent  on 

him  it  was  a  matrimonial  case ;  and  her  track — a  man  who  would  ferret 

when  I   told  him  I  had  plenty   of  out  anything ;   while,  if  she  were 

money,   and    didn't    care     what    I  in  Europe,  he  would  easiljr  put  her 

spent    on    the  matter,   provided  it  under  a  vigilant  observation.      All 

was  done  quickly   and    effectually,  steps  of  the  sort  were    taken :    it 

he  became  quite  affectionate.     Then  transpired   that  she  had  been  lead- 

I  stated  the  whole  case    to    him.  ing  a  roving  restless  life — at  first  in 

When  I  had    finished,  he  stroked  India,  then  at  different    places    in 

his    o^iin    and  said,   '  It  appears  to  Europe — sometimes  taking  a  theat- 

me   that  you  have  no  actual  evi-  rical  engagement ;  that  she  was  still 

dence  in  support  of  a  divorce  ader  given  to  excessive  drinking  and  to 

alL'      '  I   don't  want  a  divorce,'   I  gambling ;  but  she  baffled  all  efforts 

said — '  I  don't  require  one ;  I'm  go-  to  obtain  the  kind  of  evidence  re- 

ing  to  annul  the  marriage  altoge-  quired  for  my  release.      There  the 
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matter  stands  at  present.    The  Tcr-  she's  as  true  and  constant  as  a  rock, 

diet  of  the  lawyer  was  a  tenible  still,  Donald,  a  fellow  has  his  low 

klow  to  Mary,  as  it  was  to  me.    I  fits  when  everything  looks  black ; 

wrote  and  told  her  about  it — how  and  for  some  time  past  I* to,  been 

the  bill  oonld  neyer  be  filed;   but  tremendously  down  on  my  fuck — 

added  that  there  wa<i  no  reason  to  aQ    from    never    hearing    anything 

dei^psir,  as  the  lawyers  were  hard  at  the  least  cheering,  and  haying  no 

irork,  had  got  an  idea,   and  were  communication  with  her ;    so   that 

jangulpe  that  eventually  something  at  last  I  began  to  persuade  myself 

oomd  be  done  to  release  me ;  at  the  she  had  forgotten   me    altogether : 

Mme.tame,  she  must  consider  herself  and  it  was  only  when  I  heard  she 

Kee  fix>m  any  kind  of  engagement,  was  wearing  my  locket  that  I  felt, 

more  particularly  as  it  appeared  to  'Perhaps  it  isn't  all  over  with  me 

me  that  we  could  neither  meet  nor  yet  1 '      There,  Donald,    that's    my 

oorteq[>ond  under  existing   drcum-  yarn-rthe  confession   of   Adolphus 

stances.    She  wrote  me  back  such  burridge.    I  imagine  you're  a  sharp 

*  jollj  letter,  saying  that,  whatever  fellow.      They  say  Scotchmen  are 

li^)pened,    she  would  always  love  clear-headed.    Perhaps  you  may  hit 

me  the  same,  and  never  marry  any  on  a  scheme.      So  keep  thinking 

other. fellow,  though  of  course  shs  it   over,  like   a    good  fellow,  wifi 

l^eed    with    me    that    we    could  you?" 

jMither  correspond  nor  meet  unless        I  duly  promised ;  and  as  the  day 

some  &vourable  change  in  drcum-  was  now  getting  on,  we  remounted 

•tance$  took  place,  for  which   she  and  rode  back  to  camp,  Bnrridge 

would  shraya  pray.  much    relieved    by  his   confession, 

.   'Tve  never  seen  her  or.    heard  and    X    deeply  meditating    on    the 

from  her  since  j  and  though  I  know  Itrange  tale  I  had  heard. 
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KIKOLAKE'S  history  of  the  war  in  THB  CRIMEA. 

WART  n. 

With  the  fttilnre  of  the  Frenoh  day,  until  the  25th  Oct4>ber,  the  fight 

*tUck  on  the  ilAgataff  Bastion  on  went  on.    Sach  night  both  parties 

the  17th  October,  an4  the   deter-  repaired  the  damage  of  the  daj ; 

mination  of  Lord  Baglan  tbat^  un-  eaeh  daj  the  artUlery  destroyed  the 

til  they  could  assault  that  work,  he  repairs  of  the  night.     But  in  this 

would   not    storm   the  Sedan,    aU  strife  the  Busaians  had  the  Mcend- 

hope  of   the  immediate  eapture  of  arit.    By  increasing  the  number  of 

8ebastopol  departed*  his  traTersea  and  the  thickness  and 

The  French  engineers  determined  height  of  his  parapeta,  Todleben 
to  carry  on  their  attack  on  the  Flag-  reduced  the  MuacoTite  loss  from  54B 
staff  Bastion  by  regular  approaches,  men  on  the  18th  (when  the  EngliBh 
The  English  resumed  their  fire  only  fired),  to  an  aTerage  oronly254 
on  the  Kedan  on  the  18th,  but  on  each  of  the  six  suooeeding  dsys. 
only  to  aid,  by  distracting  the  By  constructing  new  batteries  in 
Bussians,  the  operations  of  their  unexpected  positions,  he  was  ever 
AJlies.  On  the  morning  of  the  raking  and  recardhig  the  approaches 
19th,  as  the  French  were  in  a  of  our  Allies, 
condition  to  reopen  fire,  the  bom-  But  now  a  new  actor  waa  about 
bardment  was  renewed  from  the  to  come  upon  tiie  scene — the  Bus- 
whole  Allied  batteries.  But  again  sian  field-army— »to  make  itself  ielt. 
Todleben  was  too  much  for  the  £re  we  turn  to  its  operaUona,  how- 
French  artillery.  By  working  all  ever,  it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  Rag- 
night  he  was  always  able  to  meet  Ua  to  point  out  that  upon  the  23d 
his  opponents  with  rearmed  and  October  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
repaired  works  in  the  morning.  Newcastle: — 
Thus  the  Bedan    had    been  ready 

for  action  when  day  broke  on  the  '*  *  We  have  been  fortunate  in  baring 
18th ;  and  though  it  had  been  a  very  fine  weather,  and  Mr.  CatUey  en- 
second  time  reduced  to  silence, ore  courages  us  to  ho^  that  this  aisy  last 
the  sun  set,  it  was  again  armed  for  till  nearly  the  nuddle  of  next  month, 
the  strife  by  dawn  on  the  19th;  Then  we  must  be  prepared  either  for  wet 
whilst,    to    encounter   the    French  ^^  extreme  cold,  and  in  neither  case 

•ttack,  new  and  heaf  ier   batteries  ^^l  ^'JT^^^l^Yr^A 

— ^-«  L.»»:»«.      a^  u  .^^-.u^^  «u.4-  ©▼ctt  witp  great  and  constant  fires,  ana 

were  J^wnmg.     So  it  result^that  the  oountiyhaidly  produces  wood  enough 

this  second  artiUery  duel  ended  as  to  cook  t»i  nien»i  food.    .    .    .    Bef<^ 

the  first.       Under  ^e   converging  eonchidfcig,  I  may  be  peneitted  to  say  a 

fire  of  weightier  and  more  numer-  ^^^  ^^m^  regard  to  this  army.    It  re- 

ous  guns,  the  French    batteries  on  q«tr«s,  and  shonld  not  be  denied,  repose. 

Mount  Rodolph  were  a  second  time  Although  the  mardies  hare  not  been 

overmatched.      By  ten  o'clock  on  many,  fatigue  has  pressed  heavily  upon 

the  19th  two  of  them  had  been  ex-  the  tcoops.' "— (Vod.  ir.  p.  6,  7.) 
tinguished    by    expkMiona,    and   a 

third  subdued  by  fire;  by  three  in  And  with  this  letter   he  enclosed 

the  afternoon  they  were  all  silent,  a  very  clear  .|«d  accurate  descrip- 

During  the  whole  day  the  Enelish  tion   of  the   winter  climate  of  the 

engaged  the    Redan,    but    without  Crimea,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cattley, 

remit;    and  thai  d^  by  formeriy  oooaul  at  Kertch,  and  now 


The  Invasion  of  tlie  Crimea :  Its  Origfn,  and  an  Acoonnt  of  Its  Progress  down  to 
the  Death  of  Lord  Ra^an.  By  Alexander  WilUam  Kinglake.  Yols.  UL  "and 
lY.    Second  Edition.^^illism  Blackwood  k  Boos,  Edinbuigh  and  London.    1868. 
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interpreter  at  headquarters.  It  plain  of  Balaklava.  This  lies  about 
cannot  after  thu  be  paid  that  the  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  tliat 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  name,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
in  the  Crimea  fttiled  to  «ye  full  and  length  by  two  in  breadth.  On  the 
timely  warning  to  the  Home  Gov-  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Fediou- 
emment  of  what  our  soldiers  would  kine  Hills,  behind  which  flows  the 
have  to  face  if  left  to  winter  on  the  Tchernayaj  on  the  south  by  the 
'  bleak  plateau  uf  the  Chereone^e.  Kamara  ridge  and  Mount  Hiblak, 
The  failure  of  the  bombardment  with  the  sea  beyond;  on  the  east 
on  the  17th  October  first  made  it  by  Mount  Hasfort  and  the  hillB 
an  but  certun  that  we  must  winter  towards  Bdidar ;  and  on  the  west 
before  SebastopoL  On  the  23d  by  the  "steep  buttresses  of  the 
Lord  Raglan  sent  home  this  strong  dhersonecie  upland."  Across  the 
appeal.  basin  thus  foimed  runs  from  east 
On  the  7th  of  October  a  Cossack  to  west  a  low  ridge  of  ground 
patrol  were  seen  by  our  outposts  which  divides  it  into  two  narrow 
oeyond  the  Tchemaya,  near  the  valleys.  This  ridge  is,  for  distinct- 
village  of  Tchorgoun.  It  was  the  ness,  called  the  Causeway  Height^ 
first  sign  that  MentschikofiTs  army  from  the  Woronzoff  road,  which 
had  resumed  its  sway  over  the .  runs  along  it ;  and  the  Tallevs  are 
Mackenzie  Heights.*  On  the  night  named  respectively  the  north  and 
of  the  13th,  three  battalions,  with  south  valleys.  Across  the  eastern 
a  few  guns  and  Coesacks,  descend-  end  of  the  north  valley  runs  an 
ing  from  these  heights,  established  aqueduct  and  the  Tchemaya,  with 
themselves  permanentlr  in  tliat  Tdiorgoun  beyond  it.  At  the  east- 
village.  On  the  18th,  the  day  after  em  end  of  the  south  valley  stands 
the  first  bombardment,  Lord*  Rag-  the  Prominent  eminence  called 
Ian  was  summoned  to  the  edge  of  Oanrobert's  HilL 
the  plateau  in  his  rear  by  the  an-  Oj)ening  out  into  the  western  ex- 
nouncement  that  the  Russians  were  tremity  of  the  south  valley  lies  the 
moving,  and  from  thence  he  plainly  narrow  gorge  in  which  is  situated 
saw  them  marching  in  some  strength  the  town  and  harbour  of  Balaklava, 
along  the  ridge  above  Tchorgoun.  shut  in  between  the  steep  riopes  of 
It  was  Liprandi  "poising  his  win ?s  Mount  Hiblak  and  the  precipitous 
for  the  swoop  which  he  afterwards  sides  of  the  Chersonese.  Mount 
made."  By  the  23d  this  detach-  Hiblak,  wliich  is  connected  with  the 
ment  of  Liprandi's  in  Tchorgoun  Kamara  Hills  by  a  single  narrow 
had  been  reinforced  to  17  battal-  ridge  overhanging  the  sea,  was  occu- 
ions,  30  squadrons,  and  64  guns ;  pied  by  about  1200  marines,  and  de- 
while  another  movable  column  rended  by  a  breastwork  with  a  few 
had  been  organiaed  on  the  Mao-  gtins  in  position.  Across  the  open 
kenzie  Heights,  conaiatiDg  of  8  gorge,  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hib- 
battaliona,  i  squadrons,  and  14  uik  to  the  village  of  Kadikoi,  at  the 
guns,  under  Gkneral  Jai)rokritaky,  fbot  of  the  Chersonese,  the  line  of 
who  was  ordered  to  co-operate  defence  was  continuea  by  a  few 
with  Liprandi  in  any  forward  email  field-works  placed  on  spurs 
movement  The  total  strength  of  thrown  out  from  the  heights  on 
these  two  bodies  was  do;e  on  either  hand.  The  open  ground 
25^000  men.  here  was  held  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
The  scene  of  the  memorable  bell,  having  under  him  the  93d 
events    which    folldwed    was    the  Highlanders,    a    battery   of   field- 

*  On  tlio  28th  September  Mentsdiikoff  mnt  t#o  iqiwdnMit  of  oavahy  and  two 
sotnias  of  Cossacks  to  these  heights ;  but  this  was  merely  a  detachment  for  obser- 
vation, not  the  military  occupation  of  a  great  strategical  point  ~8ee  Todlobcn, 
p.  267. 
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artillery,  uul  two  battalions  of  of  Balaklava  upon  which  he  might 
Turks.  There  was,  besides,  a  fri-  think  fit  to  venture." 
flfate  in  the  harbour,  and  some  eightj  To  the  f^eneral  reader  one  of  the 
invalids  in  the  town.  Tht'so  de-  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  King- 
fences  constituted  the  inner  line  of  lake's  work  will  be  the  character 
Balaklnva.  \rhich  he  draws  in  much  detail  of 
The  outer  line  consisted  of  a  work  Lord  Luctn  commanding  the  Eng- 
on  Canrobert's  Hill  at  the  eastern  lish  cavalry  division,  and  of  Lord 
end  of  the  south  valley,  and  a  chain  Cardigan  in  charge  of  tbe  Light 
of  five  slight  redoubts  on  eminences  Brigade.  As  these  officers  exercised 
rising  at  intervals  along  the  Cause-  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  en- 
way  Heights  between  Canrobert's  gagcment  on  which  we  are  now 
Hill  and  tljc  ibot  of  tlie  Chersonese,  entering,  we  will  extract  the  most 
One  flank  of  this  line,  therefore,  striking  passages,  premising  that^ 
leant  on  the  Kamara  Hills,  tho  in  our  opinion,  they  are  fairly  aa 
othor  on  tho  plateau  of  tlie  Cher-  well  as  powerfully  drawn : — 
son&te ;  and  it  stretched  right  across 

the  whole  of  ihe  Balaklava  basin.        Lord  Lucan  "  enjoyed  perfect  health  ; 

separating  the  two  valleys  and  on-  he  saw  like  a  hawk;   and  he  retained 

tirely  blocking  the  way  to  an  enemy  such  extraordinary  activ\ty  of  both  bodr 

approaching  from   either   Tcho;  goun  and  mind,  tliat  perhaps  tho  mention  ofhts 

or  Buidar.     Had   this  line  consisted  actual  age  [fifty-four]  makes   it  really 

of  strong  works,   weU  armed,  and  "^^*"®  difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  be 

with  a  couple  of    divisions  of  in-  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  lall,  lithe,  slen- 

funtiy   to  support   them,  it    would  for,  and  young-lookuig  officer,  pursumg 

have    been     very  formidable  :     but  ^'s  taslc  of  commander  with  a  kind  of 

as  it  was    it  covered  an  extent  of  ^^'''^'  ^^*""«  ^"i^^'  *"^  expressing  by 

as  It  was.  It  co\erea  an  extent  oi  ^  movement  of  feature  somewhat  rare 

ground    utterly   disproporUoned    to  amongst  Englishmen  the  intensity  with 

the  smaU  force    told  off  foriUde-  which  his  mind  worked.     At  every  fresh 

fence.      This  was    composed    only  accew  of  stronuousncss,  and  especially  at 

of  Bt«me   four   battalions^  of   Turb*,  the  moments  preceding  strenuous  speech, 

supported  by   tlio    English   cavalry  hin  face  all  at  once  used  to  light  up  with 

division,   1500  Btrong,   and   a    bat-  a  glittering,  panther-like  aspect,  resiilt- 

tery  of  horse-artillery.     The  works  i"g  fro""  the  sudden  fire  of  the  eye,  and 

themselves     were  weiik,   and   their  ^^^^  sudden  disclosure  of  the  teeth,  white, 

armament  slight.      That    on    Can-  o^'<*"i   «"<*  clenched.  ...  A  quarter  of 

robert'a  HiU  was  armed  with  three  «  <^ontury  before,  he  had  come  bock  ftom 

12-pounder    guns,    and    garrisoned  ^*^^  ^T^p^^^P"*^  T»!^  *Jr«i?r: 

u    \.     rr  .  I :  E     I    **  i:  *i  ^  »^»  o\  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  with  a 

by  a    TurkL^E    battahon;    Uie    re-  high  respect  for  the  in fanti^--more  es- 

mammg    r  doubts  were    held  each  ^Z\Mj!Ai  seems,  for  the  Infantry  when 

by    a    TiiAish    half-battahon,    «id  gathered  in  heavy  column ;   and  he  n>t 

the  three  next  Pj  Canroberts   HiU  only  carried  those  opinions  with  blm  to 

ha<)  a  couple  of  12-pocmder  guns  on  the  Crimea,  but  continued,  when  there, 

each ;   the  other  two  had  no  artillery,  to  hold  them  unchanged,  and  even,  pcr- 

These  six  earthworks  extended  over  haps—though    unconsciously — to   make 

a  line  of  two  miles,  and   the  main  them  the  basis  of  his  resolves.  .  .  .  Lord 

one  on  Caiirobert's   HiU  was  com-  Lncaa  was  an  officer  from  whom  much 

manded  within  gunshot  range    by  might  be  reasonably  hoped,  if  the  sound- 

Uie  unoccupied  Kamara  HUls.     The  ness  of  his  judgment  co«W  }»  .  »nf?J3~ 

pla..au  in  Sk^  left  rear  was  strong-  ^."^j/^^soTco^u  d^^^^^ 

y  giianled   by  Bosquets  corps    of  ^,^^^  j^^  ^^^,^  ^.,lj       ^^^  able 

the  French  army;   but  '* Canroberts  .fter  having  long  had  his  own  way,  to 

IIiU  waa  so  diaUnl  from  ih«  ground  accept  the  yoke  of  mHltary  subordtna- 

whenco  supporting  forces  might  be  tion  in  the   field,   and  to  boar  it  with 

exploited   to  come,  as  to  off*  r    the  lojalty  and    temper.  ...    He  suffered 

onem^  a  licence  of  some  hours*  dun-  himself  to  become  sn  inveterate  critio 

tion  m  any  enterprise  in  the  plain  — an  inveterate  critio  oT  the  orders  he 
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reoeived  from  Hmdqvttrtera ;  Mid  sinoe  be  cltiraed  for  Lord  Cardigan.    In  despite 

it    happened   tliat  bit  critieitni  almoflt  of  all  the  faults  which  he  had  manifested 

always  ended  in  bis  ooning  to  a  strong  to  the  world  when  appointed  to  the  oom- 

disapproTalofhiachiefediraotions,  heof  mand  of  the  Light  Brigade,  there  still 

oonrse  lost  that  oomforfc  of  miod  which  remained  good  grounds  for  trusting  that| 

is  enjoyed  by  an  officer  who  takes  it  for  as  long  as  he  should  be  acting  in  the  per- 

ipranted  that  his  diief  must  be  right,  and  formance  of  what  he  might  olearly  un- 

bad  to  be  constantly  executing  orders  derstand  to  be  tiis  duty,  be  would   per- 

with   the  full  persuasion  that  they  were  form  it  with  precision,  with  valour,  and, 

wrongly  conceived.  .  .  .  His  composure  If  need  be,  with  unsparing  devution.'* — 

tinder  heavy  Are  was  so  perfect  that,  (Vol.  iv.  p.  62-65.)    He  was  fifty-seven 

even  in  an  army  where  prowess  evinced  years  of  age. 
in  that  way  was  exceedingly  general,  it 

did  not  escape  observation.    •  Yes,  damn  Neilber  Lord    Lncan    nor    Lord 

him,  he*s  brave,'  was  the  comment  pro-  Cardigan  had  ever  before  exercised 

Dounced  on  Lord  Luosn  by  one  of  his  »ny  command  in  war,  or  led  Brit^ 

"'?*iT^5•'"■^,7^^''^"^•^^^f^•^  ifih  soldiers  in  action. 

LordCardigan  "had  a  passionate  love  g^              ^      ^^      ^        ^ 

for  the  service— a  fair  knowledge,  it  is  .,       Z.        .  „  ~1  .  IT^    *  lu        • 

believed,  of  so  much  cavalry  business  as  *^^  characters  of  some  of  the  prm- 

is  Uught  by    practice  in   England— a  Jipal  actors  m  the  scene  about  to 

strong  sense  of  military  duty —  a  burn-  Wpn.                          •"»*■. 

ing  desire  for   the  fame  which  awaits  Liprandi,    by    Prince    Mentschi- 

heroic  actions — and,  finally,  the  gift  of  koflTs    orders,     now    undertook    a 

high  courage.     Lord  Cardigan's  valour  movement    in  the  Balaklara  plain, 

was  not  at  idl  of  the  wild,  heedless  kind,  After     carefully      considering      the 

but  the  result  of  strong  determination,  position  of    the    Allies,   he    detei^ 

Even  from  his  way  of  riding  to  hounds,  mined  to  seiM  upon  the  onter  line 

it  was  vidble,  they  say,  that  the  bold-  ^f  defence,  and  that  won,   to  gain 

ness  be  evinced  was  that  of  a  resolute  ^f    possible   the    camp  of  the    93d 

man  with  a  set  purpose  and  not  a  dare-  Highlanders,  and  that  of  the  Turks 

devil   impulse.  ...    lie  bad  been    so  »      ir«*i;L.A;       nr  /w^^.^    it  *-« 

constituted  by  nature,  orso  formed  by  near    Kadikoi,      Of  conrse,  if  any 

the  watchful  care  which  U  sometimes  be-  g)portunity    offered    for    .^;rymg 

stowed  upon  an  only  ion,  as  to  have  a  Balaklava,     the    attack    might     be 

babit  of  attending  to  the  desires  and  the  pushed    home,    but   the  OTerhang- 

interesta  of  self  witli  a  curious  exact!-  mg  position  of  the  Frendh  on  the 

tude.  .  .  .  When  engaged  in  the  task  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  power 

of  self-assertion  or  self-advocacy,  he  ad-  the  Allies    possesseHl  of    operating 

hered  to  his  subject  with  the  most  curi-  from  thence  on  his  flank  and  rear, 

oos   rigour,  never  going  the  least  bit  ^id  not  render  this  likely, 

astray  from  it,  and  separating  from  it  'vVith  this  oWect  he   diridcd   his 

all  that  concerned  the  rest  of  elation  as  infe^try  into  three  columns.      The 

matter  alt^etherirreW^^  central  column,  under  General  Se- 

eatmg.      Others  before  bim  may  have  ^.  i  .  ^  «,.*--;J„  ♦u-^  nvk^.^.*.   «4. 

aeoraily  concentrated  upon  self  si  equal  Yi     J^^l  ^""^  *^'^  Tchemaya  at 

amount  of  attenUon;  but  in  Lord  Car-  t»\«  foot  of  Mount  Hasfort^ss  to 

digan  there  waa  such  an  entire  absence  •dvancc    direct  on  Oanrobert  s  HiU 

of  guile,  that  exactly  as  he  was  so  be  wid  the  redoubt  next  to  it :    it  con- 

sliowed  himself  to  the  world.    .    .    .  flisted  of  eight  battalions  and  twenty 

IVith  attributes  of  this  kind,   he  was  guns*      ^^^     ^^^^     column,    under 

plainly  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  com-  General  Gribb^,  was  to  more  into 

mand.    Having  no  personal  ascendancy,  the  south  Talley  by  the  Baidar  road, 

and  no  habitual  consideration  for  the  ^{^e  the    heights  of  Kamara,   and 

feelings  of  othera,  he  was  not,  of  course  ft^m   thence  co-operate  in  the  at- 

at  all  qualified  to  exert  easy  rule  over  ^^  ^^  Canrobert's    HiH:    it  was 

English  genUemen,  and  his  idoa  of  the  ^^^  ^f  ^^  battalions,  a  iquad- 

way  to  command  was  to  keep  on  oom-  ,     .                      irug^     *;»Kf 

maiding.  ...   Yet    without  the  attri-  «>?'     ^^    ^    «1^^     i    LJ!^^^ 

butesTa  commander,  a  man  may  be  a  col«P"i  .r^%.t,^^^"'*  •f^^!?' 

resolute,  (aifthful,  beriic  soldier;'    wd  P«f««g    the    Tchemaya  at  Trwrtir 

that  surely  is  the  kind  of  glory— ft  is  bridge,  was  to  cross  the  north  ral- 

glory  of  no  mean  kind— which  can  best  ley  and  attack  the  second  redoubt 
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on  the  Camewi^  H^ghte,  ciUed  deaToured,  by  deraonstratlong  with 
the  Anbtftbia:  it  ntm^red  f<Hir  the  Heavy  Brigade,  to  eheek  the 
battalkmsy  a  cempany  of  rfflea,  taemy's  adranoe,  whUst'  he  held 
three  Coatfaek  Mtmdrons,  and  six  the  Light  Brigade  in  reserte. 
gona.  The  caralry,  with  its  at-  Bat  the  Rttasfani  were  in  earnest 
tendant  batteriet,  was  to  enter  the  Tht  ir  coin  Ana  came  ateadily  on« 
north  Talley,  and  take  post  there  As  oar  caVal^  abstahied  from 
on  the  right  of  liprandi's  infantry :  charging  home,  they  seemed  to 
it  waa  under  General  RyjoflT,  con-  divine  that  no  real  attack  was 
tisted  of  twenty-three  equadrons,  meant.  Qribbd  established  his  ten 
with  thirty-two  jrans,  and  was  to  guns  in  biittery  on  the  Kamara 
await  Liprandi^s  rarther  orders.  A  Heights  i^gtdnst  ^le  redonbt  on  Can- 
reserre  of  one  battalion,  a  rifle  roberfl  HiH.  Semikkine  brought 
company,  and  a  field-battery  fol-  his  twenty  to  bear  on  the  same 
lowed  the  centre.  Finally,  Cheneral  work  from  the  Oanseway  Heights, 
Jabrokritsky,  descending  with  his  and,  nnder  cover  of  this  heavy  cross- 
independent  column  from  the  Mac-  fire,  sent  five  battalions  of  infantry 
kensie  Heights^  was  to  oo-<^rate  against  the  Work.  Covering  their 
with  Liprandi  by  passing  the  front  with  skirmishers,  he  threw 
Tchernava,  snd  talang  post  beyond  three  battalions  into  two  lines  of 
the  north  valley  on  the  Fedionkine  small  columns,  each  composed  of  ^ 
Hills.  He  wonld  thus  form  the  single  coanpany,  the  lines  a  hundred 
extreme  right  of  the  Russian  line,  paces  apart,  and  supported  them 
He  had  nnder  his  ofders  eight  bat-  with  the  two  remaining  battalions 
talicns,  four  iqnaclrons,  and  four-  in  cdurnns  of  attack.  As  the  fort 
teen  guns.  The  attack  was  to  be  guns  had  been  silenced,  the  Ru»- 
made  on  the  25th  October.  The  sians  approached  without  any  dia- 
whole  force  engaged  wouM  amount  charge  m  cannon  disturbing  their 
to  nearly  25,000  men.  formation,  and,  closing  quickly  on 
With  the  first  break  of  dawn  on  the  redoubt,  '^  swarmed  in  across 
the  morning  of  the  26th  the  Turks  the  ditch,  swarmed  over  the  ibeble 
hoisted  the  alarm-signal  on  Can-  parapet,  and,  standing  at  length 
roberf  s  HiU^  and  opened  fire  fi!i>m  within  the  fort,  closed  at  once  with 
one  of  tiieir  gnns.  Informed  by  the  remnant  -of  the  single  battal- 
their  ^ies  on  the  previous  day  of  ion  there  bravely  awaiting  the 
the  impending  attai^,  they  were  on  onslaughl"  '^The  many  flooded 
thelook^out.  Lord  Raglan  had  been  in  upon  fbe  few,  oyerwhelming. 
warned  of  the  report;  bnt  aa  a  surrounding,  destroying,  yet  BtHl 
similar  one  a  fow  days  before  had  confronted  with  heroic  despera- 
proved  fidse^  he  made  no  change  in  tion,  and  owing  all  the  way  they 
nis  dispontiona.    The  alarm  ^read  could    make    to    the   sheer  flght- 

2 nick    over   the  plain,    and    Lord  ine  of  the  men,  who   thus  dosed 

lucan    and    Sir   Odin    OampbeU.  with  their  Mussulman  foe,  and  to 

who  had    ridden  up  close    behina  the  weight  of  the  numbers  behind 

Canrobert*8  Hill,  instantly  ordered  them."    In  the  face  of  such  odds 

their  troops  to  get  ready,  and  the  the  contest  could  not  be  )ong,  and 

cavalry  to  come  up  fVom  their  camp  the  garrison,  some  600  strong,  were 

near    the   foot  of  the  Oderaonese.  driven  out,    leaving  170  dead  be- 

The  fiMt  breakmg  day  soon  showed  hind  to  riiow  how  well  they  had 

t3ie    Rosnaa    cohimns   converging  done  their  du^.    It  was  half-past 

fwifUy  on  Canrobert's  HiH  and  the  seven   o'clock  when    the    Russi  an 

•aateni  extremity  of  the  Oanseway  standard    floated   on   the  capiu  red 

ridge.    The  ESnglish^oavairyeameup.  work. 

Maade*s     tro^»p    of    horse-artillery  When   the    Turks    in  the  three 

got  kito  action  on  the  right  of  the  next  i^oobti  saw  how  Oaorobert's 

AnMabia;    and ^  Lord   Lnoan   en*  Hll  hat  iAsnr,  and  i»t n  acpiadron 
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(diarged  in  iU  defenoe,  though  1500  proacfa  to  BalaklaTti,  where  Sir  Colin 
English  horse  stood  idly  gaaing  on  Qampbell  now  stood  athwart  the 
the  deed,  they  very  naturally  looked  gorge,  before  the  tillage  of  Kadikoi. 
on  any  attempt  at  resistance  aa  with  his  feeble  command.  He  had 
hopelees.  The  remainder  of  8emi-  there  drawn  up  the  93d  High- 
akine's  colamn  wae  moving  on  the  landers,  550  strong,  in  line,  two 
redoubt  nearest  to  Canrobert's  Hil),  deep,  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  ad- 
that  of  Scudery  was  fast  approach-  vance  of  the  woru  defending  Bala- 
ing  the  Arabtabia;  but  the  Turks  klava.  One  hundred  invalids  and 
awaited  not  the  shook — they  aban-  some  thirty  of  the  Foot  Guards  were 
doned  the  three  redoubts,  and  fled  with  the  93d.  A  Turkish  battalion 
over  the  plain  towards  Balaklava.  stood  on  either  side.  Barker's  field- 
plied  by  tne  Russian  artillery  and  battery  took  post  on  good  ground 
harassed  by  the  Cossadc  horse,  to  their  flank,  and  some  heavv  guns 
Liprandi  established  himself  firmly  on  the  inner  line  oould  aid  the  de- 
on  Canrobert's  Hill  and  in  the  two  fence.  But  time  passed  on,  and 
next  redoubts;  but  afler  occupying  Liprandi  still  lay  passive  on  the 
and  diAmantlin^  the  third  reooubt^  heights  he  had  won.  His  infantry 
he  abandoned  it,  as  projecting  too  made  no  forward  movement  in  the 
muoh  into  the  AUied  position,  plain,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
Lord  Lucan  withdrew  his  dragoons  the  day's  work  was  done.  Pre- 
down  the  south  valley,  and  took  sently,  however,  the  heavy  mass  of 
post  across  it,  nearly  abreast  of  the  oavalry  in  the  north  valley  be|^ 
fourth  redoubt^  threatening  the  to  ascend  it)  and  the  field-batteriefl^ 
flank  of  any  force  which  might  pushing  forward  along  the  Cause* 
move  from  the  captured  works  way  ridge,  opened  on  the  93d. 
against  BalaklaviL  Oampbell,    to   sare  his  men,  drew 

Meanwhile  more  powerful  actors  them  back  behind  the  hillock  -  and 
were  coming  on  the  scene.  Lord  made  them  lie  down.  Four  squad- 
Raglan,  from  the  summit  of  the  rons  now,  detaching  themselves 
Chersonese  ridge,  ha«i  a  distant  from  the  mass,  came  over  the 
view  of  the  fall  of  Canrobert's  HiJL  heights  into  the  south  valley,  and 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke  rode  straight  towards  the  Balaklava 
of  Cambridge's  and  General  Cath-  gorge.  Li  their  front  there  seemed 
cart's  divisions.  Canrobert,  also,  to  be  no  infantry — only  Barker^e 
after  looking  well  to  the  defence  of  guns.  But  when  the^  came  within 
the  plateau  itself,  finally  ordered  a  thousand  yards  of  his  positaoni 
Yinoy's  and  Espinasse's  brigades  Campbell  moved  the  98d  bridcly 
of  in&ntry,  and  d'Allonville's  of  up  to  the  top  of  the  hillock  and 
cavalry,  down  to  the  foot  of  the  crowned  it  with  his  two-deep  line, 
heights.  As  it  would  be  some  time  It  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  foot^ 
before  the  English  infantry  could  for  the  Turkish  battalions  on  his 
come  up  from  their  camp  before  flanks  dissolved  at  the  first  sight  of 
Sebastopol,  and  as  he  wished  to  the  Russian  horse,  and  fled  to  Bali^ 
avoid  an  action  until  they  arrived,  klava,  shouting,  ''Ship,  Johnnie  I 
Lord  Raglan  ordered  Lord  Luuan  shipl"  The  Russian  squadrons 
to  fall  back  flrom  his  position  acraes  were  riding  stiffly  on,  imagining 
the  south  valley,  and  to  retire  to  themselves  unopposed,  when  snd- 
hia  left  rear  into  the  north  valley,  denly  they  saw  the  eminepoe  in 
where  he  took  poat  between  the  their  front  crested  by  a  *'  thin  red 
last  redoubt  on  the  Causeway  line,"  and  found  their  ranks  eeflbr- 
Heighta  and  the  Woronaoff  road,  ing  fix>m  a  yolley  of  musketry, 
close  under  the  edge  of  the  Cher-  whicdi,  though  it  emptied  no  sad- 
sonese.  dies,  yet  wounded  some  men  and 

Thia  retrogiade  loovement  of  the  horses.      They     had    deMgned   to 

Engliah  mtaIix  taeoTsnd  t)i»  i|H  Mise   on..  Bome  .of  «or  svrtiMtiy^ 
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bat   now,    fearing    an    ambnacade,  Meanwhfle    the  whole    mass    of 

wheeled  to  their  left,  as  if  to  pass  ByjoFs    Rnsdian    cavalry,  in   two 

round  the  right  flank  of  the  93d.  broad    columns,    one    behind    tibe 

Campbell  at  once  met  this  bj  caus-  other,  aooompanied    bj  his  thirty- 

ing  the  grena'lier  company  to  bring  two  mounted  guns,  came  briskly  up 

up  its    left    shoulder    and  show  a  the  north  yalley  until  they  arrired 

front  to  the  threatened  flank.    Then  within  ranjre  of  the  artillery  on  the 

the    Russian    horsemen,  who    had  sunmiit    of    the    plateau.    A    few 

come   well    under  the  fire  of   our  shots  fh>m  these  seemed  to  arrest 

gun3,  wheeled    affain  to  their   left  their  advance,  and  wheeling  oblique- 

and  fell    swiftly   back.    Meanwhile  ly  to  the  left^  they  iMBgan  to  cross 

the  93d  laughed  merrily,  over  the  Causeway  Heights,  close 

"(or  they  saw  bow  Uie  Turks  in  their  ^^   ^^'^  fourth  redoubt,  as  it   about 

flight   met    a  new    and    terribW    foe.  to  renew  the  demonstration  against 

There  came  out  from  the  camp  of  the  the  Balaklava  gorge,  but  still  vexed 

Highland  regiment  a  stalwart  and  angry  in  rear  by  the  fire  of  the  gnns.    As 

Bcotoh  wife,  with  an  uplifted  atick  in  they  passed  over  the  summit,  and 

her  hand;  and  then,  if  ever  in  hlstoiy,  began   to    descend    into    the  south 

the  fortunes  of  Islam  waned  low  be-  valley,  they   beheld,   cro?sing   their 

neath  the   manifest   ascendant  of   the  front  at  right  angles,  in  the  plain 

Cross;  for  the  blows  dealt  by  this  an«.  ^^          8c?rleit's    trailing    column 

tian  woman  fell  thick  on  the  backs  of  ^o     tk^„^    t\««.-^^«-      %u 

the  Faitlifnl Notwithstanding  all  ^^.    ^^^^    Dragoons      T'he    sur- 

graver  claims  upon  their  attention,  the  PP.^^    ^»«    "^.^^^^^^  ,  Scarlett's    de- 

inea  of  the  9Sd  wera  able  to  witness  this  ^isio^     was     mstonUy  taken.      He 

incident      It     mifrhiUT    plensed    and  resolved   to  form   Ime  to    his  left, 

amused  them.     It  amittes  men  still   to  and   charge  the   head   of    the   col- 

Temerober  that  the  Osmanlis,  firing  from  umn.     The   command,   "  Left  wheel 

danger  and  Reaming  after  bfiasful  re*  into   line  I"   sprang  ft'om    his    lips, 

pose,  should  hare  chosen  a  line  of  re-  and  he  placed  himself  in    Iront  of 

treat  whore  this  pitiless  dame  mounted  the  Greys  to  lead  his  men  in  per- 

goard."— (Vol  iv.  p.  127,  128.)  goQ.     Lord  Lucan,  who  galloped  up 

When    Lord    Kaglan    from    the  at  the  moment,  approved  and  has- 

summit  of  the  plateau  beheld  the  teocd  his  resolve.    From  the  order 

demonatration  by  the  Russian  horse  in   which    his  two    columns    were 

against    Balaklava,  he   sent    down  marching,  and  ftom  the  gap  which 

an    order    for    eight   squadrons  of  existed  m  the  right  one.  it  followed 

Heavy  l^agoons  to  au^  port  Gamp-  that,  when  )iis  troopers  nad  wheeled 

bell  s  feeble    array.     In    obedience  to  the  left,  they  stood  prepared  to 

to    this    mandate,     Brigadier-Qen-  charge  in  two  lines.     The  first,  300 

eral     Scarlett     (commanding     the  strong,  consisted  of   one   squadron 

Heavy  Brigade)  took  ground  to  the  of    the   Inniskillings  on   the  right, 

right  round  the  western  end  of  the  two  of  Greys  on  the  left;   and  it 

Causeway  Heights,  moving  in  two  was    followed,  in   second    line,  by 

parallel  columns  into  the  south  val-  Hunt's    squaoron    of    Inniskillioga 

ley.    His    left    column    was    com-  in  echelon  to  it  on  the  ris^t,  and 

posed  of  one  squadron  of  the  Innis-  two  squadrons  of  the  5(h  l^agoon 

killing  Dragoons,  followed  by   the  Guards  in  echelon  to  it  on  the  left, 

two  of  the  Scou  Grays ;  his  right  Still  farther    to  the    left    the   4th 

of   one    squadi*on  of  the  Inniskil-  Dragoon  Goarda  were  coming  up. 

lings,   followed    at    some    distance  When  Byjoff*s  dragoons  saw  Soar« 

bv  two  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guarda>  lett  wheeling  in  iha  plain  beneath, 

The  4th  Dragoon  Ghianls  had  onlers  they  took  ground  to  their  left  for  a 

to  come  after;  and  the  Royal  Dra-  short  dittanoe,   and    then  fronting, 

goons  were    alone    left^   with   the  and  gaining  breath  by  deploying  a 

Light    Brigade,  in  the    north  val-  few  squadrons  on  either  flank,  oame 

ley.       .  .  trottiag  d^wa  tka  hitt  in  oim  liuge 
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mass,  with  trampets  blowing,  ''  at  onflaggiog  iDduatrj  of  the  swoni-aria 
a  well-governed  speed,  swelliog  as  might  keep  the  blade  flashing  here^ 
broader  and  broader  each  instanL  there,  aud  on  all  sides  in  quicklj  suooes- 
yet  disclosing  its  depth  more  and  "^^^  whirls,  than  of  the  subtle,  the  deli- 
more.'*  ♦  In  front  of  this  grey  ser-  ^^  ^^'^^^  which  prepares  men  for  oom- 
ried  mass  of  over  2000  sabres  stood  ^^  ^^  two/»-(  vol  iv.  p.  164, 155.) 
Scarlett's  300  red-coated  horsemen  tt  j  i..  ^i.  * «  .  ^ 
dressing  their    Une    in    the    plain.  ^®  *°^  ^^  three  followmg  horse- 

Between  the  left  of  the  English  line,  °?^°  "^Y  ^^^^  ^^"^  *^®  ^\§^}  ?^ 

where  the  Oreysstood,  and  the  Rus^  those  who  came  after,  enguUed  m 

sian  column,  lay  the  remains  of  the  ^^^  column. 

light  cavalry  camp,  obstructing  the  .    -^"^  ^^^  ,^?®  ^^^  ^®'  ^?°l*°fi?  ^P 

gfound  with  picket-ropes  and  un-  1?  *  long  rolbn^  wave,  dashed  noon 

struck    tents.    Wlien    within    400  ^f    ^'•^"*  ^^  ^^«    ^7   motionless 

yards  of  the  EngUsh  the  Russian  co*"™^- 

column  halted.  "  The  Scots  Grejs  gave  no  nttaranos 
Then  Scarlett,  turning  to  his  trum-  except  to  a  low,  eager,  Seroe  moan  of  rap- 
peter,  said,  "  Sound  we  charge  I  "  tare — the  moan  of  outbursting  desire, 
and,  bounding  forward  to  the  peal-  The  Inniskillings  went  in  with  a  cheer, 
ing  notes,  the  British  Une  sprang  ^^'^  *  rolling  prolongation  of  clangour 
on,— slowly  at  first,  for  the  obstacle  "^^'^^  resulted  from  the  bends  of  a  line 
of  the  dismantled  camp  impeded  jow  deformed  by  its  speed,  the  *  three 
thfl  Greva-  but  when  that  wm  cleikr.  ^^^n^^ed'  crashed  m  upon  the  iroot  of 
A  ^u  ^  'J^^C  f  u  ^  ^«  column.  They  crashed  in  so  weight- 
ed, then  with  a  gathermg  pace  ily  that  no  cavalry,  extended  in  line  and 
Full  fifty  I^ces  m  front,  followed  halted,  could  have  wiUiatood  the  shock 
close  by  his  aide-de-camp,  trumpet-  if  it  had  been  able  to  shrink  and  iall 
er,  aud  orderly^  rode  at  high  npeed,  back;  but  whatever  might  be  their  iu- 
on  his  noble  sixteen-hand  charger,  clination,  the  front-rank  men  of  the 
General  ScarletL  The  glittering  Russian  column  were  debarred,  as  we 
helmet,  florid  complexion,  drooping  saw,  from  all  means  of  breaking  away  to 
white  mustache,  and  long  blue  great-  the  rear  by  the  weight  of  their  own  ser- 
coat  of  the  Brigadier  marked  him  ""'^  squadrons  sloping  up  the  hillside 
from  afar.  Without  pause  or  check,  ^^^*®  behind  them ;  and  it  being  too 
close  followed  by  his  three  attend-  '?^  for  them  to  evade  the  concussion, 
ants,  he  went  with  a  plunge  into  the  1^^  ^"^  '^^  choioe^it  w^s  a  cruel  friai 

gre7  silent  block  of  halted  horse-  ^'^^''''^JZJlt'tT  ^\^ a''^^^ 

giojr    mw;ii»   uivva.   vi   uoii^^tu   u^igy?-  had  HO  cho4ce  but  to  swslt  snd  sulBw  tho 

men.    D'ggmg  hxs  charger  nght  m  onslaught  . . .  They  ^accepted  the  lllea' 

between  the   two  nearest  troopers,  Here,    there,    and    almost   cveiywfaere 

^®  along  the  assailed  part  of  the  cdnmn, 

the  troopers  who  stood  in    fhwt  rank 

•*  wedged  himself  into  the  solid  ina«  so  sidled  and  shrank  that  they  suffered 

of  the  enemj*s  squadrooa  .  .  .    From  the  Grey  or  the  Inniskillinger  to  tear  in 

the  moment  when  the  Brigadier  had  thus  between  them  with  the  licence  accorded 

established  himself  in   the  midst  of  his  to  a  cannon-ball  which  is  seen  to  be 

fi)es.  it  resulted,  of  course,  that  his  tenure  coming,  and  must  not  be  obstructed,  but 

of  life  was  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  the  shunned.     Sa  although,  by  their  charge, 

sword  which  is  a  metaphor,  but  by  that  thew  few  horsemen  could  deliver  no  blow 

which  is  actual,  and  of  steeL    Scarlett,  of  mich  weight  as  to  shake  the  depths  of 

it  seems,  had  no  pretension  to  be  more  a  column  extendhig  fiir  up  the  hillside, 

than  a  passably  good  swordsman,  and  he  they  more  or  leas  shivered  or  sandered 

had    the    disadvantage  of    being  near>  the  front  rank  of  the  masa,  aud  then,  by 

siglited ;  bat  be  knew  how  to  handle  hia  dint  of  aiieer  wedge-work  and  fighting, 

weapon;  and    in    circumatanoea  whicfa  Ibej  opened  and  out  their  w^  in. .  .  . 

exposed  him  to  attack  from  aeveral  at  Aa  Scarlett  bad  led,  so  his  first  line  righu 

the  same  time,  he  bad  more  need  of  snob  eously  followed;  and,  within  a  brief  space 


^  They  wcfis  IbnMd,  ia  reriity,  in  two  oolnmns,  one  behind  Ihe  other;  botthe 

one  soon  eloaed  ao  on  the  front  that,  for  all  purposes  of  manoeuvring^  tbey  came  to 
form  but  one  huge  maaa 
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llroro  the  moment  of  the  first  crash,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  with  •  ring* 

•  three  hundred,'  after  more  or  less  strife,  injjr  cheer  the  regiment  rorang  on, 
were  recelfed  into  the  eneniy*i  column,  without  haltbg    to  form  line,   but 

•  •  ,'    ^n^«^«>n?>*^^<>^«  .««»*  ^^']p9  to  endeavouring  to  do  so  on  the  move. 

oTs^lS'tJitJiTrn^^lt^of^  ^thro^rfl^an^L  ^^^^^^^^ 

which  was  fiimoos  for  the  Valour  of  its  ??  ^^^  outer  flank  and  rew  of  the 

iDfantrj;  but  kept  as  tbej  had  been  at  ^^^^  "^-y^^t^t°«,  Ime,  the  outer 

a  halt,  and  condemned  (in  violation  of  porUon  of  which  broke  at  the  ehock ; 

the  priociplee  which  govern  the  use  of  "la  the  Eoyals^  satisfied  with  their 

cavalry;   to  be  passively  awaiting  the  advontagCp   ralhed    their  disordered 

attack,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  ranks  before   attacking  the  colunm 

be  comparable  in  ardour,  self-trust,  and  itself.     But   the   inner  part   of   the 

moral  ascendant  to  the  horsemen  exalt-  line,  still  continuing  its  wheel,  come 

ed  and  impassioned  by  the  rapture  of  in  contact  with  Se  5th    Dragoon 

the  charge,  and  now  in  their  towering  Guardsi,    now    closing    on    the   face 

pride  riding  thisway  and  that  with  fierce  ^f   the   column   to   Oie   left  of   the 

shouts  through  the^tjit  'ong-euflfenng  Greys,  and,  with  great  clamour  and 

rhrCher«ne«^*^!fe  ^nd '^  htlf  t^f  f^^^^  -/  «^^^%  --  -^  ho^es, 

wards  tiKi  west,  the  collective  roar  which  ^^  whole  went  m,  m  one  broken 

ascended  from  this  thicket  of  intermixed  J?*^  ^n  the  now  shakmg  Russian 

combatants  had  the  unity  of  sound  which  ^^oni, 

belongs  to  the  moan  of  a  distaut  sea.** —        But  mean  time  the  decisive  blow 

(Vol  iv.  p.  162-74.)  was  struck    on    the   flanks   of   the 

-,.  J  J  gri^at  mounted  block.     On  the  right 

K  .^^^  Tu^'^'^^^r'nT  f'    *??  ^^   ^l^e    B^iti«^    fr^^^t    lin^    Hunt's 

brmg  the  fight,  with  aH  Jts  tumult,  8q,jadron  of   tlie    Inniskillmgs  Wiia 

^^^"^  "^J-,  ^^^^•P*'  ^'''''''  *•''  conung  up  in  eolielon.  From  ite 
T'  u  y\  ^^'  """f  ^'•'""k  '"^  P<^«itio'i  it  moved  obliquely  down 
the  heart  of  the  column-where  ^  ^he  left  flank  o?  the  Rue- 
many  men  of  the  Grevs,  after  cut-  g4„.  As  it  had  clear  ground 
tiiig  their  way  from  l^ont  to  rear,  -^  -.^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j 
wheeled  round  and  hewed  their  charging  paL^e.  The  deployed  left 
way  back  ^g^-^he  squadrons  de-  ^j^^  ^-  ^^  Muscovite  hofse  was 
ployed,  as  before  mentioned^  like  ^i^.^eling  inwards  on  the  right  of 
wings   on   i^  fl*nk|^   wheeled    in-  ^^,   ^^  ^-        ^^    I,^^    continued 

^T*^   ^.u'^  ^n^^^^A^^^l  ^^Z  i^  ^l^^l  80  ^^  ^^^  the   troopers' 

embrace  the  smaU  body  of  li^nghsh  ^acks  were  turned  to  the  sup^rt- 

dragoons.       But     this     '"ovenient  •  ^^^^  g^^.^  men  iame 

brought  them  m  contact  with  the  ^/J^^  ^^^^ 
port'.on  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  com-      ^ 

mg  up    in    support     As   we    have        "Piercing  their  line  like  an  arrow, 

seen,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  were  Captain  Hunt  shot  through  it,  and  was 

moving    up  upon    the    left  of   the  followed    in  the  next   instant  by  the 

British  line ;    but  beyond   the  5th,  squadron  behind  him,  which  came  crash- 

and    ahnost    abreast    of   them,   the  >ng  on  upon  the  rear  of  the  wheeling 

Royal  Di-agoons  now  rod*  in.     This  i'orseroen,  consigning  some  to  shiugbter, 

regiment  though  left  behind  with-  fnd  driving  in  the  rest  of  them,  a  help, 

out  orders,  no  sooner  saw  the  rest  ^f^^  unresistmg  throng,  upon  the  front 

of   the    Brigade  engaging    than    it  of  the  column,      ^he  column  which 

u^*^«^    «.?    •»/!   5*   .^   K-fl.li  *Umk  ®^^ry  moment  had  been  moro  and  more 

hastened   up,   uid  it  so  befell  that  ^^^^-^^^  swaying,  now  heaved  luelf  up 

It  arrived   on  the   flank   of  the  6th  the  hilkide,  and  this  time  without  being 

just  -as    that    corps    waa  eharging,  commensurately  lifted  back,  as  before, 

and  as  the  deployed  right  wing  of  br  the  reaction  of  the  moving  power."— 

the  Russian  column  was  wheeling  (Vol.  iv.  p.  ISl,  198.) 
inwards    on    the  GhreyB.      A   voice 

from  the  ranks  of  the  Royals  called        On  the  other  flank  of  the  Rut- 

otHu  '*  jif  God,  the  Oreyt  are  eat  siana  Coloiiel  Hodge  was  ihowiiig 

<^l    >   Gellopl     gaUepI"       Their  the  trae  faMtiaot  of  »  esnlrf  oAeer. 
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He  had  beon  ordered,  as  already  its  work.  The  combat  had  lasted 
mentioned,  to  follow  with  the  4th  eight  minutes,  and  it  had  lost  seventy- 
Dragoon  Guards  in  rear  of  Scar-  eight  killed  and  wounded.  The  ranks 
lett's  original  six  squadrons.  YHieii  or  all  the  regiments  were  utterlj 
thej  formed  line  to  the  left,  and  disorganised  and  the  horses  blown, 
the  RojaLs  dashed  in,  be  found  so  the  efforts  of  the  officers  were 
himself  on  the  extreme  Icfl  of  the  directed  to  rally  their  men — not  to 
new  formation.  Instantly  seeing  pnrsae  the  enemy.  Bat  were  there 
the  advantage  of  his  position,  he  no  fresh  horse  to  complete  the  work 
led  his  regiment,  in  open  column  thus  begun  ?  Far  from  it ;  the 
of  troops,  left  in  front,  straight  out  Light  Brigade  stood  ready  for  the 
from  the  British  line,  down  the  work.  Formed  up  across  the  end 
side,  and  parallel  to  the  right  of  of  the  north  valley,  the  great  Bus- 
the  Bassian  column,  until  his  rear  sian  column  twice  passed  obliquely 
troop  was  abreast  of  its  front  rank,  across  its  front :  once,  when  going 
He  then  wheeled  to  his  right,  and  in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresist- 
came  into  line  perpendicularly  to  it>le  strength  over  the  Causeway 
the  long  open  flank  of  the  enem^.  Heights;  again,  when  streaming 
Seeing  the  imminence  of  their  back  in  a  disorganised  masf  from 
danger,  some  horsemen  from  the  the  bloody  sabres  of  Scarlett's  dra- 
Bussian  rear  spurred  out  to  inter-  goons.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  weli  says : 
pose,    but   it    was   too    late.     The 

clear   rmg    of  their   t'-umpcts    sent        *»  Overlooking  the  flank  of  the  Russian 

the  4th    Dragoon    Guards,   in    one  cavalry   ia  its  struggle  with  Scarlett's 

long    thundering    line,    down   tipon  brigade,  aud  at  a  distanoe  from  the  oom- 

the      defenceless       Russian      flank,  hatants  which  has  been  computed  at  400 

The     interposing     horsemen     were  o*"  ^^^  yards,  there  stood  ranged  in  two 

swept    away;     and,    with   a    shock  lines,  a  body  of  near  700  men.    They  all 

like    a    breaking    wave,    the    noble  of  them  bore  arms ;  they  all  wore  miH. 

regiment    burst    its    wiy    into    the  tary  uniforms ;  and  each  man  was^r 

column,     "driving     fast      through  Z'    tIi Jw^  t"rl^'J^  f^^^ 

*^    c  a     \      P      n     ^      J  •  •  '""'•    Tnev  were  troops  oT  the  same  na* 

It    from    flank     to     flank-drivmg  ^^  „  ScirleU's  com^tiog  regiments. 

through    It  J^itnout    losmg    men-  -  j^  truth,  they  were  nothing  less  than 

and  so  faithfully   workmg  out  the  the  famous  Light  Brigade  of  Uie  £og> 

old    precept    of  *  hard    all   across  I '  Kah  ;   but»  strange  to  say,  these  soperb 

as  to  be   already   on  the    point   of  horsemen  were  engaged  for  the  time  as 

emerging    from    the    mass    of    the  speotatora,  mainiaining  a  rigid  neutrality 

Bussian   cavalry  at   a  spot  opposite  in  the  war  which  they  saw  going  on  be* 

to  the  one  by  which "  it  "had  enter-  tween  Russia  and  our  Heavy  Di-agoona" 

ed."     This  was  the  finishing-stroke.  —(Vol.  iv.p.  206,  207.) 
The     grey-coated    squadrons    con- 

tinuiid  to  heave  slowly  up  the  hilL        The  men  were  boiling  with  im- 

Those  who  as    yet   retained    their  patience,  and   could   hardly  be  re* 

ranks  began  to  rein  back.      *'The  strained;   while  as  to  their  leader, 

movement  was  Mi^ht,  but  close  fol-  "  those,"  says  one  who  was  present^ 

lowed  by  surer  siams.     The  ranks  '*  who  heard  and  saw  Lord  Cardigan 

visibly  loosened.      In  the  next  in-  during  the  time  that  was  going  on, 

St&nt,    the    column    was    breaking,  will   not  easily  forget  the  chagrin 

In  the  next,  all  the  horsemen  com-  and     disappointment     he     evinced 

posing    it   had   dispersed    into  one  when  riding  up  and  down  our  line, 

immense    herd,    and — still    hanging  He     constantly    repeated,     'Damn 

tojB^ther    as  closely  as   they  could  those  Ileavie?,  they  have  the  lao^h 

without  hindrafice  to  their  flight —  of  us  this  day.'"    Yet  Fortune   all 

were  galloping  up  the  hillside  and  the  time  was  proffering  to  liim  her 

retreating    by  the    way    they   had  choicest    gifts.      A    cavalry    oom- 

eo^i«i."— -<Yol  iv.  ^  200.)  mander  may  wait  for  twenljy  yenrs 

The  Heikvy  Bngade  had  noblj  4<NM  without    seeing    tadi    ■&    oivor* 
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tnnitj  1 !  I     But  when  Lord  Laoaa  sapported  by  the  infantry,   which 

rode  after  Soarlett',  he  h^d  charged  have  been  ordered  [to]  advance  on 

Lord    Cardigan    to     *^  defend    the  two  fronts.^ 

ground  on  whioh  he  was  placed  This  order  seems  to  be  perfectly 
against  any  attack  of  the  Russians;  *'  clear.  Lord  Lncon  was  to  advance 
and  that  officer  interpreted  this  at  once  on  the  heights,  but  was  net 
order  so  rigidly  that,  with  their  to  commit  himeel/  unless  he  saw  an 
cavalry  crossing  and  recrostiiog  his  opportunity.  He,  however,  made 
very  fr^nt,  he  would  not  let  his  no  move  beyond  causing  his  men 
chaiing  squadrons  looselll  This  to  mount.  His  two  brigades  at 
gives  tlie  $i.zact  measure  of  his  this  time  were  formed  facing  up  the 
capacity  us  a  general ;  what  is  to  north  valley.  Not  seeing  the  in- 
come will  tihow  his  courage  as  a  fan  try  mentioned  in  the  order,  he 
soldier.  concluded  not  to  march  t'dl  they 
The  defeat  of  his  cavalry  had  arrived.  More  than  half  an  hour 
rendered  Liprandi^s  position  criti*  passed,  and  still  the  horsemen  sat 
cal.  His  infantry  stood  massed  on  motionless  in  their  saddles.  A 
the  Causeway  Ueights  and  around  movement  was  descried  from  the 
Oanroberts's  Hill,  that  of  Jabrok-  edge  of  the  Chersonese,  whioh  led 
ritsky  held  the  Fedioukine  ridge ;  the  StaflT  to  believe  that  Liprandi 
but  the  open  valley  between — the  was  preparing  to  draw  back  his 
centre  of  the  Bussian  position —  more  advanced  columns,  and  carry 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  cavalry,  off  the  English  guns  captured  in 
was  now  almost  undefended.  The  the  Turkish  redoubts.  Then  Lord 
beaten  horse  had  fled  down  to  its  Englan^s  pationce  was  exhausted, 
eastern  extremity,  near  the  Tcher-  and  he  sent  down  by  Captain 
naya,  where  they  were  rallj'ing  Xoinn,  the  able  and  zealous  but 
behind  twelve  Cossack  guns;  but  impetuous  aide-de-camp  of  General 
meanwhile  the  fuot  on  the  ridges  Airey,  the  following  written  order 
on  each  side  were  left  isolated  in  to  Lord  Luoan;  ^^Lord  Raglan 
two  columns,  protruding,  as  it  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  ra- 
were,  towards  the  Allied  position,  pidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre- 
Lord  Raglan,  from  the  summit  of  vent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the 
the  Chersonese,  saw  his  advantage,  guns.  Troop  of  horse-artillery  may 
and  had  the  infantry  divisions  of  accompany.  French  cavalry  is  on 
the  Generals  Catlicart  and  the  your  left.  Immediate.  (Signed  B. 
Duke    of  Cambridge  been    up,   he  Aiuet.^' 

had  a  rare  opportunity  of  winning  Lord  Lncan,  unfortunately,  in- 
decisive success  by  throwing  them  stead  of  taking  this  order  in  con- 
against  Liprandi  on  the  Causeway  junction  with  the  former  one,  con* 
Ueights.  A  delay  which  had  taken  sidered  it  by  itself  alone.  He  read 
place  in  Cathcart^s  march,  and,  as  it,  he  says,  with  ^*  consternation,^' 
we  think,  the  selection  of  a  wrong  and  turning  to  Captain  Nolan, 
point  from  whence  to  attack,  de-  urged  the  usolessness  of  such  an 
privcd  him  of  this  g(d<len  chance,  attack  and  the  dangers  attending 
Anxious,  however,  not  to  lose  all  it.  Tliat  officer  replied,  "Lord 
the  fruit  of  Scarlett's  brilliant  Raglan's  orders  are,  that  the  cav- 
charge,  he  sent  messengers  to  hurry  airy  should  attach  immediately." 
the  march  of  the  infantry,  and  d^  Lord  Lucan  impatiently  de- 
spatched an  order  to  Lord  Lncan  manded,  ^^  Attack,  sir  I  attack 
to  advance  and  threaten  Liprandi's  what  ?  What  guns,  sir  ?  '*  Then 
foot  with  his  victorious  horse.  The  Nolan,  in  a  manner  disrespectful, 
order  was  couche<l  in  these  terms :  but  siirniflcant,  said,  pointing  to 
**  Cavalry  to  advance  and  take  ad-  the  left  front  comer  of  the  valley, 
vantage  of  any  opportunity  to  re-  "There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy* 
cover  the  heights.     They  will    be  there  are  yonr  guns.'*    A  low  swell 
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of  ground  at  this  point  hid  the  twelve  gnus,  behind  which  the 
Rnssians  from  view;  bnt  Lord  Knssian  cavalrj  were  massed.  On 
Lucan  considered  that  Captain  the  ridge  bounding  this  long  valley 
Ko^an,  fresh  from  the  side  of  the  on  the  right  were  Liprandi^  guns 
Commander-in-Chie^  distinctly  in-  and  infantry,  on  that  on  the  left 
dicated  that  the  cavalry  were  to  those  of  Jabrokritsky.  To  reach 
eharge  down  the  north  valley  and  the  cavalry,  our  Light  Brigade 
to  attack  the  guns  at  the  end  of  it,  must  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
behind  which  the  Russian  horse  hills  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a 
had  now  rallied.  Lord  Lucan  upon  continuous  cross-fire  from  artillery 
this  at  once  rode  to  where  Lord  and  musketry,  and  met  in  front  by 
Cardigan  stood  with  his  brigade,  a  sweeping  discharge  of  grape, 
and  directed  him  to  advance.  There  The  Light  Brigade  formed  for  the 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  attack  in  three  lines.  In  front 
words  in  which  he  communicated  the  18th  Light  Dragoons  and 
this  resolve,  but  Lord  Cardigan  17th  Lancef^;  behind  them  the 
understood  him  to  mean  that  he  11th  Hussars ;  in  third  line  the 
was  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  8th 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Snlut-  Hussars.  Lord  Lucan  was  to 
ing  with  his  sword,  he  replied,**  Cer-  follow  in  support  with  Scarlett's 
tainly,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to  point  brigade.  Very  quietly  Lord  Car- 
out  to  yon  that  the  Russians  have  a  digan  placed  himself  about  five 
battery  in  the  valley  in  our  front,  horse-lengths  in  front  of  the 
and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each  centre  of  his  first  line,  and  giving 
flank."  Lord  Lucan  answered,  **  I  the  order  to  his  brigade  to  move 
know  it,  but  Lord  Raglan  will  have  on,  rode  steadily  at  a  trot  down 
it.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  the  centre  of  the  valley,  straight 
obey."  **  Then,  without  ftirther  upon  the  guns.  The  brigade  was 
question  or  parley,  Lord  Cardigan  hardly  in  motion  when  Captain 
tacitly  signified  his  respectful  sub-  Nolan  galloped  across  the  front 
mission  to  orders,  and  began  that  diagonally  from  left  to  right,  shout- 
great  act  of  military  obedience  ing  and  waving  his  sword  ;  at  this 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  instant  he  was  struck  on  the  breast 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  turn-  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  hia 
ed  quietly  to  his  people  and  said :  sword  fell  from  his  hand,  his  horse 
*  The  brigade  will  advance  I ' " —  wheeled  round,  and  from  his  lips 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  249.)  there  burst  a  cry,  strange,  appalling. 
And  it  was  to  advance  down  a  very  and  unearthly;  for  awhile  he  still 
mouth  of  hell !  At  the  distance  sat  in  the  saddle,  then  rolled  life- 
of  more  than  a  mile,  at  the  bottom  less  on  the  ground.* 
of  tlie  valley,   stood  the  battery  of  As  soon  as  the  English  cavalry 


*  Mr.  Kinglakc  has  made  a  generous  eflTort  to  rescue  poor  Nolan's  memory  from 
the  blame  which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  There  are  one  or  two  poiuts,  however,  in 
which  he  allows,  we  think,  his  anxiety  on  this  head  to  carry  him  too  far.  He 
thinks  (vol.  iv.  p.  289-44J  that  Nolan  clearly  understood  and  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  Lord  Lucan  what  Lord  Raglan  really  meant.  Nolan  is  gone,  and  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  cannot  now,  of  course,  he  known  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  he  conveyed  to  Lord  Lucan — and  that  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter — the 
idea  that  the  guns  be  was  to  assail  were  those  down  the  valley.  What,  however, 
18  even  of  more  importance,  all  accounts  agree  that  the  words  he  used  to  Lord  Lucan 
^ere,  **tbat  the  cavalry  should  aUaeh  immediately'*  Now,  if  Lord  Raglan's 
second  order  is  to  be  construed  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  the  cavalry  were  to 
advance  immediately,  but  were  only  to  attack  if  a  favouraUe  opportunity  offered. 
To  order  the  cavalry  io  attack  at  once,  was  Ui  force  thiin  to  engage  with  dte  almost 
certainiy  ofdefeaL  What  to  go  down  the  valley  was  we  know ;  and  any  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  steady  Russian  infantry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude 
what  woild  have  been  the  result  of  a  charge  on  the  heavy  mass  of  colarons  formed 
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were  seen  Iq  motion,  a  heavy  mass  gnnn  in  their  front  opened  with  a 

of  infantry  (four  battalions),  whom  deadly  accnraoy.     Down  every  in- 

liprandi    held    clnstered    on    the  stant  men  and  horses  came;    hnt 

Oanseway  Heights,  close  to  the  Arab-  still  the  brigade  rode  on.     80  reso- 

tabia    Redonbt,  with  a  battery  of  late  was  their  leader  to  execute  hit 

eight  guns,  at  once  changed  their  appointed  task  that  he  selected  one 

fbrmatioD,  and  falling  back  behind  of  the  pieces  in  the  c^itre  of  the 

the  next  redonbt  (abreast  of  Can-  battery,  **  rode  straii^ht  at  its  fire, 

robert's  Hill),  aligned  themnelves  in  and  made  it,  from  first  to  la>»t,  hie 

squares  at  intervals  along  the  edge  sole  guiding  star.^'       Gradually  as 

of  the  ridge    overlooking  and  ex-  they  neared  tlie  battery  the  pace  of 

tending  down  the  valley,  with  the  the  first  line  increased.      The  natu- 

artillery  and  swarms  of  skirmishers  ral  desire  to  close    waxed    strong 

dispersed  in  the  intervals.      They  with  the  ever-increasing  loss.    When 

thus  flanked  the  whole  ground  the  within  eighty  yards,  the  guns  deliv- 

English  horsemen    were  approach-  ered  a  salvo,  which  emptied  so  many 

ing.*    Steadily  and  evenly  the  Light  saddles  that  ont  of  the  two  regi- 

Brigade  rode  on.      As  they  plunged  ments  scarce  sixty  sabres  now  rode 

deeper  into  the  valley,  the  batteries  in  line.  The  battery  became  shroud- 

and  riflemen    on  each  flank   began  ed  in  a  dense  bank  of  smoke.      Still 

to  ply  them  with  shot.      The  twelve  following  their    chief,    still    riding 


across  the  ridge  by  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt,  well  furnished  with  guns,  and  supported 
by  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  Canrobcrt^s  Hill.  Again  (vol.  iv.  p.  255-57),  Mr. 
Kinglakc  tries  to  prove  that  No!an*s  riding  across  the  front  of  the  brigade  diagon- 
ally from  lefl  to  right,  and  shouting  to  the  men,  was  an  eflfort  on  bis  part  to  change 
their  direction,  and  send  them  against  the  infantry  on  the  Causeway  ridge.  But 
we  cannot  accept  this  view.  Nolan  was  a  staff-officer  who  knew  the  discipline  of  the 
army  too  well  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  when  a  brigade  was  advancing  steadily, 
under  its  own  leader,  it  would  ever  change  its  direction  at  the  shout  of  a  subordin- 
ate staff-oflScer.  Had  he  wished  to  alter  its  course,  he  would  have  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Brigadier,  whom  be  was  close  to  at  the  time.  It  was  more  likely  that 
he  was  but  riding  00,  vehemently  excited  with  being  at  last  in  a  cavalry  charge. 
In  truth,  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  charge  at  alL  But,  this  habit  of  staff- 
officers  joining  in  the  movements  of  troops  they  are  seat  to  initiate  is  but  too  com- 
mon in  the  British  army.  It  got  to  such  a  height  in  India,  that  Lord  Clyde  issued 
an  order  to  the  effect  that  any  staff-officer  ^rho,  without  express  instructions  so  to 
do,  went  on  with  any  attacking  column  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  would  be  at  once 
deprived  of  his  appointment  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

•  Mr.  Kindake  (vol.  iv.  p.  260,  261)  considers  this  movement  of  Liprandi*s  as  a 
proof  that,  if  the  cavalry  attack  had  been  directed  on  the  Causeway  Heights,  the 
Russians  would  at  once  have  retreated.  We  do  not  agree  to  this.  Liprandi^s  posi- 
tion was  this  :  The  English  infantry  were  coming  down,  and  a  French  division  bad 
descended  by  the  Col  de  Balaklava  from  the  plateau.  His  line  to  oppose  the  at- 
tack from  tins  tide  was  our  outer  line  inverted  as  far  as  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt ;  and 
looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  (he  four  battalions  and  battery  grouped  round 
the  Arabtabia  Redoubt  formed  his  right  wing.  When  the  Light  Brigade  moved  up 
the  valley,  had  he  remained  where  he  was,  they  would  speedily  have  passed  his 
right  flank  and  got  out  of  his  fire.  To  meet  this  he  very  readily  threw  his  right 
back  at  right  angles  to  his  former  line,  and  extended  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
heights  down  the  valley,  so  as  to  flank  it ;  whilst,  to  meet  the  danger  (which  actually 
occurred  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills)  of  a  flank  attack  of  cavalry  along  the  heights, 
rolling  up  this  line  from  left  to  right,  he  drew  it  back  until  he  established  its  junc- 
tion with  his  centre  behind  the  shelter  of  the  first  redoubt  on  the  heights,  where  it 
was  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  infantry  on  and  around  Canrobert*8  Hill. 
When  the  cavalry  charge  was  repulsed,  he  at  once  resumed  and  rc-enforccd  his  for- 
mer position,  to  arrest  the  movement  of  our  infantry.  Holding  a  very  delicate  po-* 
aition  in  presenoe  of  the  Allied  army  on  the  plateau,  he  bandied  his  infantry  with 
raooh  skill.  Had  Rjrjoff  managed  his  squadrons  half  as  well,  the  general  result  of  the 
day  would  have  been  much  more  unfavourable  to  us. 


ilrnigbi  «t  ih^r  mtfV,  tLe   vboie  Hjif<»rt  daosl    to    tihe  aqaedmet; 

ir4«t   6t   *   ncirg   pMe   iicto  tlie  bat  Uieie   be   cacM    upon  saA  s 

iriiit«  ckwd,     tHMfc^cif  ia  becveca  bodj  of  Lone  ihaX  h«  feh  tbe  fifij 

tkm  gaoiL  tiKrj  datt4  »iUf  the  Go*-  icen    or    io    who   ftkoie   ranuoed 

Mck  urUilerjm^u  :    Imt  tbcse  nuide  vith  Lim  unequal  to  the  fhoei^  end 

fiere«  0glit  flud  eluog  retfAaulj  to  fell  beck.    The  4th  lijdit  Dregoou^ 

their  pieeet.     Borne  of  the  dragoons  under  Lord  George  Paget,  plunged 

contiaued  to  cut  Uiem  down,  fome  strai^bt  into  the  batterr,  and  found 

pai«ed  on  and  runhed  at  the  grtj-  tiie    Coesack  artiUerymen  straining 

coated  horaeiuen  \jeyoiifL     A  por-  hard    to    fimbc   np   and  carry  cit 

tUm  on  the  left,   where    the  17th  their  gona.     A  fierce  strng^  en- 

Lancem   rode,  outflaiiked   the  bat*  soed ;  the  ganners  fongbt  hand  to 

Urjt  and,  dnvitig  pdnt  it,  acsailed  hand  with  the    dragoona,   and    it 

two  fiuadrona   of  hoatara ;    these  waa  Br>nie  time  ere  Hkej  were  orer* 

they  drore    in  on    their  aapporte ;  powered.    When  thej  were,  the  Ml 

but  a((aln«t  the    denfie   tiuutBeB   in  passed  on  to  its  left  to  support  the 

rear  neither  thejr  tu^r  the  men  em-  lltb,  and  came  upon  it   with  the 

erging  from  the   captured    batterj  few    remnants    of    our    first    line 

could  do  arijrthiritf.    Mayow,  the  bri-  fklling  back.     The   two  regiments 

gade-mttjor,  gettirig  a  (tiw  troi>|>ers  onited,    and    continued  to    retreat 

together,  prifteiied  on  ui>on  our  right;  until  the  Russian  cavalry  io  their 

but  the  rest  of  tlie  front  Hoe  dis-  rear  threatened  to  charge.      Then 

solved  fnt<;  a  few  knots  aud  iHoIated  fronting,  they  checked  them, 
men,    vainly  liu^tllng    against   the       The  8th  uassars,  under  Colonel 

array  of  halted  horj-emcu  in  their  Shewell,  the  last  and   right   regi- 

front.  meot     of     tbe    supporting     force. 

At    this    mofncnt    tbe     supports  meanwhile  passed   to  the  right  of 

began  to  arrive.     The  11th  Has-  the  battery,  and,  trotting  on,  gained 

sars  orlglfuilly  utartc'd  in  rear  of  the  that  group  of  the  first  line  which 

I7th  l4incerM,  the  left  regiment  of  was    held   together   by  Mayow  in 

the  leading  line.      The  4th  Light  front  of  the  spot  where  the  road  to 

Dragoons  and  Hth  IfuNMarN  were  to  Tchorgoan    crosses   the  aqueduct; 

follow  In  a  third  line ;    but  it  so  but    an    apparition    in    their   rear 

hefell  that,  the  4th  hurrying  their  suddenly    rendered    a     retrograde 

fmoe,  and  the  8th  lluHsarM  restrain-  movement  necessary, 
ng  theirs  and  hearing  to  the  ilght,        Ilcsldo^  the  eavalry  under  Ryjofi^ 

the  whole  three  regimentM  fell  Into  there  were  in  the  field  six  squad- 

an  echelon — the  llth    IluHMtirs    on  ronn     of    Russian    lancers,    under 

the   left  leading,  next  the  4th  Light  Colonel  Jeropkine,    who    had    not 

Driigounn,  lastly,  on  the  right,  the  been    engaged   that   day.     During 

fith  Hussars.      And  la  thU  order  the  advance  of  the  Light  Brigade 

they  oaiue  up.  these   nquadrons    had  been   placed 

All   suUured    sevurel  v   fi-om    the  on    the   Hanking    heights  —  three 

aross-flre    from     the    heights     on  within  a  fold    of    the  Fediou^e 

either  baud:    and  they  traversed  a  HllU^   three  in  a  Blip  of  the  Cause- 

tleld  oovered  with  the  wreck  of  the  way    Heights.      They   now  issued 

first  line,    rough     with    the   detid  out  In  perfect  array  to  cut  off  the 

and    the    dying,    ohiitruete<l    with  retreat  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
riderless  horses,    who   elung    with        It  had  come  at  this  time  to  be 

strange  pertutmiltv  to   the   advano*  grttuped  In  two  small  bodies— one 

ing  ranks.     Tlie  lUh  posfted  iuo«t*  on  the  right,  under  Colonel  Shewell, 

ly  to  the  left  of   the  now    Hilent  eounUtlng  (if  tlte  8th  Hussars  and 

battery,  and  charged  a  halttul  re-  Migrow's  knot  of  tlie  first  line,  some 

tflmeut  of   lauoers  in  Utelr   ttotiU  at^venty  sabres  and  lances  in  all; 

These   broke,   and     l>uuglM    with  another  on  the   left,    under   Lord 

his   hussars     iUlowed     Uiem     up  <ie(»rge  Voget,  fbrmedof  the  llth 

th«  gorge    belwe#fi    the    FMIou<  HiMwaroi  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and 

klne  Hills  and  the  npufa  of  klouiil  th«  reiDiiaute  of  tbe  17th  Laneersy 
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also  nmnbering  some  seTenty  men.  weary  horses  oonld  bear  them,  np 
Shewell  bad  last  halted,  unoertaiQ  the  valley,  snfferiDg  terribly  from 
what  to  do,  when,  on  looking  back,  the  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
he  beheld  the  pennons  of  three  Oanseway  Heights,  bnt  nnpursned 
lancer  sqnadrons  emerge  in  colnmn  by  the  lancers,  who  feared  to  come 
from  the  Canseway  Heights,  and  under  the  discharfre  of  their  oWn 
wheel  into  line  directly  in  his  rear,  cannon,  and  nnassailed  by  any  mis- 
He  immediately  gave  the  word,  siles  from  the  Fedionkine  Hills. 
**  Right  about  wheel !  '*  and,  coming  But  how  came  the  Fedionkine 
round  in  excellent  order,  his  seventy  Hills  to  be  silent  at  this  crisis  of 
horsemen  rode  straight  at  the  tbe  fight  ?  On  the  left  of  the  Ene* 
"  fluttering  line  of  eay  lances,"  then  lish  cavalry  division,  before  the  aa* 
in  the  very  act  of  forming.  The  vanoe  began,  there  was  formed  up 
Rnssians  awaited  the  charge  at  the  the  French  cavalry  brigade  of  Gen* 
halt.  The  seventy  horsemen  broke  eral  d^Allonville,  consisting  of  two 
through  them  with  a  shock,  send*  regiments  of  the  celebrated  Chas^ 
ing  some  back  to  the  Causeway  seurs  d'Afrique.  General  Morrii^ 
Heights,  others  over  to  the  Fediou-  commanding  the  French  caralry  itt 
kine  Hills ;  and  Shewell,  seeinff  the  Crimea,  was  with  it  in  person, 
the  way  to  the  rear  clear,  and  When  he  saw  the  Light  Brigade 
the  enemy  all  around,  continued  **  moving  straight  down  the  vnUey, 
his  retreat  up  the  valley,  suffering  and  avoiding  the  heads  of  both  tho 
heavily  from  the  guns  and  riflemen  enemy's  columns  to  ran  the  gaunt* 
on  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  bar-  let  between  them,''  he  foresaw  al 
aised  at  first  by  the  lancers  in  his  once  the  disaster  which  was  to 
rear.  come,  and  strove  to  mitigate  its 
We  left  the  other  body  of  the  effects  by  endeavouring  to  silence 
Light  Brigade,  under  Lord  George  the  fire  from  the  Fedionkine  Hills. 
Paget,  fronting,  to  check  the  pur-  There  was  then,  playing  heavily  on 
suing  Russians.  While  thus  en-  our  dragoons,  a  battery,  divided 
gaged,  the  remaining  three  squad-  into  two  half-batteries,  with  a  cou" 
rons  of  Jeropkine's  lancers,  issoing  siderable  interval  between  them^ 
from  the  Fedionkine  Hills,  formed  guarded  on  its  right  by  two  bat* 
np  in  two  lines  directly  in  their  talions,  on  its  left  by  two  squad* 
rear.  Lord  G^rge,  on  perceiving  rons,  the  whole  disposed  along  the 
this  movement,  which  hemmed  his  edge  of  the  ridge  looking  down 
little  force  in  between  two  bodies  into  the  valley.  Morris  ordered 
of  horse,  exclaimed,  ^*  We  are  in  a  D'Allonville  to  attack  this  battery 
desperate  scrape  I  "  Immediately  with  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Chaa* 
after  he  called  out  to  the  men,  *' Ton  seurs  d^Afriqne.  That  ofiBcer  im- 
mnst  go  about,  and  do  the  best  you  mediately  moved  through  the  plain 
can.  Thrf>es  about  I  "  Then  they  all  to  his  left,  and  ascended  the  Fedioii* 
went  about  and  charged  straight  at  kine  ridge,  beyond  the  right  of  the 
the  lancer§ ;  but  these,  instead  of  Russian  line,  through  a  tangled 
awaiting  their  impact,  wheeled  back  underwood  reaching  up  to  the 
on  their  left,  so  as  to  form  per-  girths  of  his  horsemen.  As  soon 
pendicularly  to  the  side  of  our  re-  as  .he  had  gained  their  right  ha 
treating  line ;  and  as  our  men  came  brought  up  the  left  shoulder  of  hit 
galloping  on,  they  oame  down  at  a  two  leading  souadrons,  and  attacked 
trot  on  their  fiank.  Just,  however,  the  nearest  naif-battery  in  flank, 
as  the  two  bodies  were  meeting,  while  he  sent  his  two  remaining 
tbe  lancers  drew  up,  and  suffered  sqaadrons  against  the  infantry  snp- 
our  dra$;oons  to  escape  by  grazing  ports.  The  French  chasseurs  oharg- 
their  right  along  their  front  rank,  ed  impetuously,  in  foraging  order^ 
and  receiving  the  throats  of  ^eir  throuffh  the  broken  ground,  and 
lances  as  they  glided  past  Our  the  direction  of  their  advanoo 
man  now  hastened,  aa  uat  aa  their  threatraed  to  roll   np  the  Rnasiaa 
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lice  from  right  to  left.  Withont  everyday  doty  with  his  eyeryday 
awaiting  the  shock,  the  two  half-  courage  and  firmness." — (YoL  iv. 
battories  limbered  up  and  retired  at  p.  295.)  Assailed  now  by  several 
A  trot,  the  supporting  infantry  fell  Cossacks,  and  finding  himself  en- 
back,  and  t)ie  Cossack  squadrons  tirely  unsupported,  he  turned  and 
went  about ;  but  ere  they  had  gone  galloped  back  towards  the  battery. 
&r.  General  Jabrokritsky  met  th^n,  On  passing  through  it  he  saw  groupa 
advancing  to  encounter  the  Chas-  of  horsemen  retreating  np  the  vai- 
seurs  with  two  battalions  of  the  ley — these,  it  would  eeem,  were 
famous  Vladimir  regiment.  D'Al-  mostly  wounded  men ;  but  he 
lonville,  however,  had  attained  his  took  them  to  be  the  last  broken 
object — the  guns  were  silenced  and  remnants  of  the  first  line,  and 
dbplaced,  Lis  trumpets  sounded  although  free  from  his  assailants 
the  recall,  and  his  horsemen  glided  concluding  that  he  could  do  no- 
down  the  ridge  and  rejoined  their  thing  further,  he  rode  back  at  a 
oomrades  in  the  plain.  With  a  measured  pace  until  he  came  to 
loss  of  only  ten  killed  and  twenty-  where  General  Scarlett  stood.  He 
eight  wounded,  they  had  silenced  asserts  that  during  the  whole  time 
the  fiank  fire  from  the  Fedioakine  of  his  return  he  never  saw  any  per- 
Hill  daring  the  retreat  of  the  Light  tion  of  the  supports  who  were  then 
Brigade.  A  more  skilfully-man-  passing  down  the  valley.  Theae, 
aged,  well-timed,  and  delicately-  as  we  have  seen,  had  opened  out; 
liandled  cavalry  attack  was  never  and  one  who  gazed  on  the  soene 
made.  has  recorded  that,  from  the  smoke 
It  must  have  struck  oar  readers  which  enveloped  the  whole  field, 
that,  from  the  moment  he  plunged  it  was  quite  possible  to  pass  be- 
at the  head  of  the  first  line  into  tween  the  regiments  without  per- 
the  Kussinn  battery,  the  name  of  oeiving  them.  It  is  certain  that 
Lord  Cardigan  is  no  more  men-  Lord  Cardigan's  exit  from  the  field 
tioned,  his  direction  no  more  felt,  was  ^'devoid  of  warlike  srace,^' yet 
His  influence  had  passed  from  the  it  is  impossible  to  question  hia 
field,  yet  he  was  neither  slain  or  courage.  ^^  He  construed  his  orders 
unhorsed.  Passing  through  the  so  proudly,  and  obeyed  them  with 
guns,  and  emerging  from  the  smoke,  a  persistency  at  once  so  brave  and 
he  found  himself  nearly  alone  in  so  fatal,  that — even  under  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Russian  light  evolved  from  a  keen  searoh- 
horse.  His  front  line  had,  as  it  ing  controversy — his  leadership  of 
were,  dissolved,  and  t-uch  knots  this  singular  charge  still  keeps  ita 
as  held  best  together  had  inclined,  heroic  proportions.'* — (Vol.  iv.  p. 
as  we  have  seen,  either  to  the  right  800.) 

or  left.     The    Russians    were    re-  When  the  light  Brigade  started 

treating,  but  presently  halted  and  on    its    fatal    career,    Lord    Luean 

fronted.     The  English  leader  rode  followed  with  the  Heavy  Brigade, 

down  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  likewise  in  three  lines,  in  support, 

yards  of   the  hostile  lino,  then  he  He  rode  on  in  per^-on  between  the 

drew  up.      "From    the    moment,"  two  brigades.     But  soon,   as  Lord 

•ays  Mr.  Kinglake,  "  when  ho  quiet-  Cardigan's     men     increased    their 

iy  said,  *  The  brigade  will  advance,'  pace,   it  became    evident    that    he 

to  the  one  when,  nearly  alone  in  must  cither  increase  that  of  Scar- 

the  presence  of  the  enemy's  caval-  lett's    dragoons    or   let    the    chain 

ry,  he  stiffly   awaited  his  assailants  which    connected    the    two    break 

with  his  sword  at  the  slope,  Lord  asunder.      When  he  came  opposite 

Cardigan    performed    this    historic  the  Arabtabia   Redoubt  the  erosa- 

aot    of   devotion  without   word  or  fire  from   the    hills    on    each    side 

gesture   indicative   of    bravado   or  waxed    cevere.      His    whole    Staff 

excitement,  but  ratlier  with  the  air  were    either    killed,    wounded,   or 

of  a  man  who  waa  performing  an  dismounted :   he    was   himself  Mi 
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ia  the  leg  by  a  noDBket-ball.  The  The  roll  was  called;  it  was  found 
Greys  and  Bojala,  who  led  Soar-  that,  out  of  673  horsemen  who 
ieti's  brigade,  were  saffering  heaTiljr,  had  gone  into  action,  195,  monntr 
and  eaoh  moment  was  widening  ed  and  unwoonded,  had  com^ 
the  space  which  separated  them  out.  The  actual  loss  was  113  men 
from  the  Light  Brigade.  ^*  Growing  killed,  134  wounded ;  475  horseB 
more  and  more  &int  to  the  sight,  killed  or  missing,  42  woundel 
those  splendid  doomed  squadrons  When  the  13th  Light  Dragoons 
were  sinking  and  sinking  mto  the  mustered,  ten  mounted  men  answered 
thick  bank  of  smoke  which  now  to  their  names !  1 1  The  charge  lasted 
closed  in  the  foot  of  the  valley.^'  twenty  minutes. 
An  instant  decision  was  requisite.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  and 
If  the  Ileavy  Brigade  was  not  to  be  Cathcait's  diviainiig  of  infantry  had 
irretrievably  couiiuitted,  its  advance  now  descended  into  the  plam  by 
must  be  arrested  at  onoe.  Lord  the  Col  de  Balaklava,  and  Lord 
Lucan  had  no  hope  of  success  from  Kaglan  had  directed  Cathcart  tp 
Lord  Cardigan's  advance :  he  knew  move  on  the  Arabtabia  Bedouht  by 
that  he  now  was  handling  the  last  the  line  of  the  Causeway  ridge, 
reserve  of  horse  in  the  British  whilst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
army.  He  took  his  decision,  to  support  the  attack  by  adx^nciiu; 
Turning  to  his  assistant-adjutant-  up  the  south  valley.  Liprandi, 
general.  Lord  William  Paulet,  he  however,  showed  no  signs  of  avoid- 
said:  ^^They  have  sacrificed  the  ing  the  combat.  As  soon  as  the 
Light  Brigade:  they  shall  not  the  Light  Brigade  was  driven  back,  he 
Qvavy,  if  I  can  help  it;''  and  ordered  closed  in  the  troops  scattered  along 
Scarlett's  men  first  to  halt  and  then  the  edge  of  Uie  north  valley,  and 
to  retreat.  Judging  that  the  only  resumed  his  old  position,  extending 
use  to  which  the  brigade  could  now  up  the  ridge  to  the  Arabtabia  Re- 
be  turned  was  to  protect  Lord  Car-  doubt,  and  fronting  towards  the 
digan'.s  command  against  pursuit,  south  valley.  Out  of  his  (sixteen 
he  moved  it  back  until  it  cleared  battalions  eight  were  massed  on 
the  cross-fire,  and  then  halted.  Soon  the  ridge  on  his  right ;  the  remain- 
tbe  light  cavalry  ^*  faded  away  into  der  held  Canrobert's  Ilill  •  in  his 
the  smoke  which  hun^  thick  at  centre,  or  were  thrown  back  to- 
the  foot  of  the  valley."  Minutes  wards  Kamara  on  his  left;  while 
passed  on;  the  stream  of  wounded  the  fire  of  more  than  forty  guns 
and  dismounted  men  and  horses  swept  his  fr<'nt.  So  threatening 
dropping  in  from  the  front  every  wa?  his  pos>ition  that  Sir  Colin 
instant  increased.  Lord  Cardigan  Campbell— no  mean  judge — urged 
at  last  rode  out  of  the  smoke,  and  that    no   attack    should    be    made, 

S recently    the    two    bodies,    under  and    it   is    certain    that  none    was 

he  well  and    Lord    George  Paget,  made.      The    English    and    French 

oamo  wearily  up.    Then  they  knew  generals  determined  to  acquiesce  in 

the    work    was    done.      The  rem-  Liprandi's    conquest.    The    onward 

nant    of    the    Li^rht    Brigade    was  movement    of     the    infantry     was 

gathered  together  on  a  slope  1  >ok-  arreste  1.     Cathcart  contented  him- 

ing    south    to    Balaklava.      When  self  with  reoocupjing  the  redoubt 

they  formed,  Lord  Cardigan   came  next,  on  our  side,  to  the  Arabtabia; 

forward  and   said,    **MenI   it   is  a  and    a    sharp    discharge    from    his 

mad-brained     trick,    but    it    is    no  skirmishers,    snocessfuTly     directed 

fault  of  mine."    Some  of  the  dra-  against    the    two    inost    advanced 

goons    replied,    *•  Never  mind,   my  Russian  gun?,  closed  the  engagetnent 

lord!    we  are  ready  to  go  again."  at  four  o'clock.* 

•  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Raglan  eommitted  a  great  mis- 
take in  directing  the  march  of  his  infantry  down  the  Col  de  BalalclaTa,  and  their 
iBe  of  attaek  agaiasl  Lipraiidi*f  front  from  the  soath  TaUej.    It  should  bare  been 
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Liprandi  remained  in  possession  of  his  military  narrative  from  that 
of  the  three  redoubts  he  had  won.  exquisite  and  laxnriant  pre-Rapbael^ 
He  had  challenged  the  Allied  in-  ite  flower-garden  of  sneodote  and 
fantrj  to  a  combat  in  the  plain,  disqnicition  in  which  they  lie  deeply 
which  they  had  not  accepted;  and  boned.  When  this  is  done,  the 
he  continned  to  hold,  in  their  de-  great  debt  we  really  owe  to  Mr 
spite,  a  position  by  which  he  inter-  Einglake  will  be  at  once  appar- 
dicted  their  ose  of  the  Woronzoff  ent.  We  believe  there  ia  no  one 
road  as  a  means  of  transit  from  who  has  either  served  in  the  Ori- 
Balaklava  to  the  front.*  Thns,  mean  War  or  studied  the  snbjeot, 
thoni^h  his  cavalry  had  suffered  and  has  read  this  book  in  a  candid 
grievous  loss,  both  in  numbers  and  spirit,  who  wiU  not  at  once  admit 
reputation,  from  their  overthrow  that  he  lays  it  down  with  a  vast 
by  Scarlett,  yet  the  confidence  of  amount  of  information,  and  a  dear 
his  infantry  was  much  incre&'^ed,  understanding  of  points  which  he 
and  on  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol  did  not  before  possess, 
his  movement  had  all  the  encourag-  We  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  Kinf^ 
ing  effects  of  a  success  in  the  field,  lakers  faults,  and  we  will  advert  to 
The  English  lost  their  outer  line  of  them  presently,  but  there  are  ex- 
defenae,  and  were  in  consequence  so  cellences  io  his  work  which  all  mnat 
closely  confined  to  the  plateau  of  allow.  To  write  contemporarj  hit* 
the  Chersonese,  that  it  was  at  one  tory  truly,  is  of  all  ta«ks  the  moit 
time  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  difficult.  No  man  will  undertake 
Bal.iklava.  Their  Light  Brigade  of  such  a  thing  without  exposing  him* 
cavalry  was  almost  destroyed  :  the  self  to  a  load  of  obloquy  and  abuse 
heroism  of  their  horse  excited  uni-  almost  overwhelming.  He  has  to 
versal  admiration ;  but  the  actual  deal  with  the  rivalries,  the  hatreds^ 
fruits  of  victory  remained  in  Mns-  the  admirations  of  the  day ;  he  has 
covite  hands.  The  Allied  loss  in  to  meet  its  prejudices,  to  thwart 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  its  predilections  —  to  enconnter 
aboQt  600  men.  They  lost  also  equally  the  creeds  of  parties  and  the 
seven  guns.  The  Enssians  had  627  passions  of  individuals.  The  more 
killed  Mud  wound(;d.  honest  and  the  more  true  he  ia,  ^e 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving  more  intense  will  be  the  abuse  with 
this  long  resume  of  Mr.  Kinglake^s  which  he  will  be  overwhelmed.  H 
story,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  is  a  keen  saving  of  the  lawyen^ 
only  by  so  doing  that  the  true  value  '*  Tfie  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
of  the  book  will  be  seen.  We  have  the  libel."  The  merits  of  a  oontem* 
endeavoured  to  disinter  the  bones  porary  history  can  only  be  decided- 
directed  down  the  Woronzoff  road,  against  his  right,  by  the  north  valley.  TUI 
would  have  menaced  the  tactically  weak  point  of  his  position,  by  at  once  endanger* 
ing  his  line  of  retreat  on  Tchorgoun,  and  threatening  to  roll  him  up  against  tk# 
Eamara  Hills  and  the  sea  beyond.  It  would,  besides,  have  enabled  the  infantiy 
to  have  attacked,  along  with  the  cavalry,  comparatively  early  in  the  day,  ta  tos 
Duke  of  Cambridge*8  division  actually  marched  all  the  way  along  the  top  of  the 
plateau  from  the  Woronzoff  road  to  that  down  the  Col  de  Balaklava.  But,  after 
all.  Lord  Raglan^s  greatest  mistake  was  taking  up  the  far  too  extended,  and  tber^ 
fore,  for  bis  disposable  numbers,  weak  position  in  the  feeble  works  along  the  Cauae- 
way  ridge  and  on  Canrobert*8  Hill.  A  short  line  of  field-works,  resting  one  flank 
on  the  plateau  to  the  (Allied)  left  of  the  Woronzoff  road  pass,  and  the  other  om 
Mount  Hiblak,  could  have  been  easily  defended,  and  would  have  secured  both  roads 
to  Balaklava. 

*  We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  the  great  importance  to  this  circumstAoce  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  and  some  military  writers  do.  To  have  made  the  Woronzoff  road  of 
real  use  to  our  army  during  the  bad  weather,  a  new  road  would  have  had  to  have 
been  constructed  across  the  plain  from  Kadikfii  to  join  it;  and,  io  the  eabauiiteA 
condition  of  our  troops  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  vhere  the  weriunan  te 
this  task  could  have  been  found. 
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\j    prononoced    bj  the  generation  And  this  qnality  lends  him  not 

after  the  next.    It  is  not  until .  the  merely  to  record  every  detail  with 

feelings,  the  hopes,  and  the  tumnlt  care,    but   to    express    most    fnllj 

of  the  actors  and  their  generation  his    own    judgment     npon    every 

have  sank  into  the  tomb,  that  the  movement  of   the  campaigns  witji 

still  small  voice  of  tmth  can  make  which    he    has    to    do.      Tliough 

itself  heard.  not  a  soldier,  he  has   never  hesi- 

Mr.    Kinglake   deserves    the    nt-  tated  to  express  a  decided  opinion 

mo8t    credit    for    the  almost  mar-  upon  military  matters.    In  so  doing 

^lous    patience    and    industry  he  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him. 

bs0  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  The  great  principles  of  the  military 

orerwhelming    moss    of    materials  art  lie  open  and  patent  to  all.    To 

from  which  he  has  had  to  quarry  execute  them  in  the  field  requires 

his  narrative.    Almost  every  actor  the  practised  eye,  the  deep  colcnla- 

<m  the  stage  seems  to  haye  gpven  tion,  the  minute  knowledge  of  ad- 

him  his  notes ;  and  no  one  who  has  ministration  and  detail  of  an  expe- 

Qot  been  present  in  an  action,  and  rienced    gt-neral ;    to    judge    them 

has    not    had    personal    experience  when  executed  needs  only  an  nn- 

of  what   ditimetrically  opposite  ao-  derstanding    of    the    principles    of 

oonnts  of  the  same  incident  specta-  war,  and  a  candid  consideration  of 

tors  from  different  points  will  give,  the  facts  of  the  case.    Now  it  is  in 

can  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  re<>pect  to  his  judgment  on    these 

of  the  task.    It  may  truly  be  paid,  points  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been 

that  it  is  hardly  ever  that  any  two  exposed  to  his  most  severe  critici^^m. 

men  give  the  same  account  of  any  Where  we  agree  and  where  we  differ 

episode  in  a  fight.    Now  this  great  from  him  our  sunmiary  of  his  nar- 

difi&culty  Mr.  Kinglake  has  met  in  rative  has  shown.    There  are  many 

•  worthy  spirit     He   has   shrunk  very  intricate  questions  of  strategy 

from  no  labour ;  he  has  striven  as-  and  tactics,  in  their  relation  espe- 

siduonsly  after  truth.    He  has  never  oially  to  the  attack  of  intrenched 

rested  upon  any  point,  however  in-  positions,     involved,     upon     which 

tricate,  until  he  has  evolved  from  military  men  will  probably  differ  to 

the  conflicting  tales  of  eyewitnesses  the  end  of  time.     When  you  have 

what  he  deems  the  accurate  state-  the  distinct  opinion    of  two    such 

m^-nt  of  the  case;   and    be    never  able    engineers    as    Burgoyne    and 

shirks  the  labour  or  the  difficulty.  Todleben,  upon  subjects  connected 

He  never  slurs  over  a  point.    When  with  their  own  art  and  within  their 

the  matter  is  involved  in  doubt,  he  own  cognisance,  expressed  in  direct 

always  indicates  this  to  the  reader,  opposition  to  one  another,  it  mav 

and  mentions  where   the  doubt  or  be  safely  inferred  that  there  is  much 

oontradiction    lies.      He    is    never  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

eonfused.     His    narrative    is    often  No  one  will  write  well  who  does 

overloaded,   but  it  is  never   indis-  not  feel  earnestly,  or  will  feel  enr- 

tioot ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  nestly  without  expressing  strongly. 

the  great  length  to  which  his  story  What  we  desiderate  in  a  historian 

often  extends,  is  mainly  owing  to  this  is  not  a  man  reticent  of  his  own 

oombiried  prodigality  of  labour  and  opinion,  but  one  who  is  perfectly 

anxious  search  after  the  real.    He  candid  in  stating  all  the  argument$ 

bestows  as  much  care  and  expends  and/aeU  on  both  sides  of  each  qnes* 

as  much  thonght  on  the  minor  de-  tion.    A  mere  statement  of  the  ar- 

tails  of  a  cavalry  skirmish  as  most  guments  on  one  side,  or  any  attempt 

historians  would  give  to  the  whole  to  distort  the  facts  to  suit  a  precon- 

nsrrative  of  a  battle.    He  does  so  ceived  opinion,  is  fatal  to  a  reputa- 

to  a  faulty   but  it  is  a  fault  having  tion  for  impartiality.    But  this,  we 

its    origin    in    the    most    valuable  must  any,  we  have  never  seen  in  Mr. 

quality  of  an   historical  writer — a  Kinglake.    We  have  always  found 

real  deep  searching  love  of  truth.  that  he  has  stated  the  facts  of  the 
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ease  with  perfect  candour  and  accu-  tienlara)  be  has  sacrificed  breadth 
racy,  and  that  ho  is  most  carefal  and  generality  of  effect.  To  the 
on  every  occasion  to  develop  folly  ordinary  reader  he  has,  perhaps, 
the  arguments  opposed  to  tlie  view  thus  made  his  work  more  interest- 
which  he  himself  adopts.  We  will  ing  and  amusing,  but  to  a  military 
give  one  example.  Sir  John  Bur-  reader  he  has  made  it  much  leas 
goyne^s  letters  to  the  'Times'  of  effective.  Had  it  been  compressed 
the  dOth  June  and  4th  Angust  to  one-half  the  length,  it  wt»uld,  as 
1868  embody,  in  the  ablest  form,  a  military  narrative,  have  been 
and  stated  in  tiie  most  concise  and  doubled  in  power;  and  as  a  mill* 
graceful  manner,  and  with  the  ut-  tary  narrative  a  history  of  the  in« 
most  cogency,  all  the  arguments  vasion  of  the  Crimea  must  always 
which  can  be  urged  against  his  be  judged.  ^ 
views;  and  those  he  has,  for  the  in-  In  all  the  fine  arts — ^painting, 
fbrination  of  his  renders,  reproduced  sculpture,  poetry,  history — generid* 
entire  in  his  second  edition.*  This  ity  of  effect — that  is,  impression  on 
stamps  the  character  of  the  man.  the  mind— can  be  produced  only  by 
An  historical  work,  to  be  really  of  breadth.  The  principles  of  all  these 
yalue,  should  be  so  written  that  a  arts  are  the  same,  though  the  in* 
reader  opposed  to  the  conclusions  struments  by  which  the  impression 
of  the  author  should  yet  not  have  is  produced  differs  in  each.  What 
to  turn  to  any  other  work  for  the  his  colours  are  to  the  painter,  t^iat 
facts  or  the  arguments  on  which  to  his  cliisel  is  to  the  sculptor,  and  hia 
rest  his  opinion.  We  know  few  pen  to  the  poet  or  the  historian.  The 
histories  which  will  stand  this  test  painter  gives  unity  and  effect  to  his 
better  than  Mr.  Kingloke^s.  picture  by  a  judicious  massing  of 
One  mirked  feature  of  Mr.  King-  Hght  and  shade ;  the  historian  pro- 
lake's  mind  is  his  vivid  sense  of  duces  the  same  result  on  his  pagea 
humour.  In  his  delineation  of  oha-  by  concentrating  the  attention  of 
racter  there  is  often  a  keen  delicate  his  readers  on  the  important  points 
irony — in  his  description  of  events,  only,  and  passing  over,  as  briefly  as 
a  swift  pounce  on  the  ludicrous,  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  the  un- 
expressed in  quaint  pointed  words  important.  Now  the  great  def^t 
—which  gives  a  sinorular  zest  and  of  Mr.  Kinglake^s  work,  in  an 
charm  to  his  page^.  To  the  exquisite  artistic  point  of  view,  is,  that  nni^ 
beauty  of  his  style  it  is  unnecessary  of  effect  is  impaired  by  the  mnl^ 
to  allude.  There  is  one  fact  which  tude  of  cross  lights;  that,  in  the 
proves  it  more  than  pages  of  dis-  flood  of  personal  anecdote  and  dis- 
quisition. We  believe  there  is  not  quisition,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
a  single  reader  who  has  taken  up  is  distracted  from  the  points  of 
these  volumes  who  has  ever  luid  real  to  those  of  secondary  iropor- 
them  down  until  he  has  read  every  tance.  So  beautiful  and  so  perfest 
line  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Yet  is  the  finish  of  every  sentence,  that 
the  whole  two  volumes  only  con-  one  would  feel  pained  at  oinitting 
tain  a  narrative  extending  from  any,  yet  the  very  multiplication  <3 
the  21st  September  to  the  25th  beauty  mars  the  effect  Reading 
October  1854,  and  two-thirds  of  the  his  book  is  like  looking  on  a  love|y 
fourth  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  pre-Kaphaelite  picture,  where  eveiy 
eyents  of  a  single  day.  This  leads  flower,  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
OS  to  consider  what  we  look  on  as  bird,  i^  so  exquisitely  delineated  ki 
the  greatest  artistic  defect  of  Mr.  a  bright  flood  of  light,  that  one 
Kiuij^lake's  work.  To  his  unwearied  eould  not  have  the  heart  to  say  that 
industry,  and  almost  painfully  con-  any  one  should  be  left  out;  bnt 
soieutious  pursuit  after  accuracy  yet  we  feel  that  the  grandemr  of  the 
and  truth  in  the  most  minute  par-  painting  as  a  whole  would  be  im- 

*  Kmglake,  vol.  iv.  p.  427-488. 
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menseljr  increased  by  throwiog  two«  follows  at  the  conclnsion  of  a  figbt. 
thirds  of  it  ioto  shade.  Mr.  Kinglake  intersperses,  and,  as 
Id  militai^  narrative,  breadth  we  think,  weakens  his  narrative 
of  effect  will  be  best  obtained  by  by  an  innnmerable  host  of  aneo- 
keeping  the  attention  firmly  fixed  dotes  and  even  biographies  of 
on  the  general  result  produced  by  oomparatively  obscure  individuals 
the  movement  of  the  body  of  troops  — not  in  themselves  of  real  import- 
imder  consideration,  and  carefully  ance,  and  introduced  as  they  actu- 
avoiding  every  temptation  to  stray  ally  occurred  during  the  progress 
into  fi^otional  description,  nnless  of  the  fight  He  thus  gratifies 
the  action  of  a  fraction  produced  many  vanities  and  interests  many 
an  exceptional  result  For  instance,  readers,  but  he  painfully  weakens 
suppose  an  attack  is  made  by  a  the  force  of  his  narration* 
division,  then  the  impact  of  this  There  are  two  points  Mr.  King- 
division  on  the  enemy's  line  should  lake  would  do  well  to  attend  to, 
be  treated  a»  a  vhoU,  nnless  some  One  is,  not  to  cloud  hia  narra- 
brigade,  regiment,  or  individual,  tive  by  introducing  discussions  or 
ahould  have  entered  on  a  separate  observations  upon  events  as  they 
line  of  action,  which  led  to  a  result  occur,  but  to  wait  for  those  naturid 
different  from  what  that  of  the  opportunities  which  the  conclu- 
whole  body  would  otherwise  have  sion  of  a  battle,  the  end  of  a  series 
been.  This  would  require,  of  of  movements,  or  the  close  of  a 
course,  to  be  separately  described,  campaign,  present  The  other  is, 
But  an  adherence  to  this  rule  not  to  mix  up  his  description  of 
wonderfnlly  simplifies  the  detail  great  operations  with  so  many  min- 
of  an  action.  In  this  respect  Sir  ute  records  of  unimportant  actions. 
William  Napier^s  battle-pictures  are  The  great  deeds  performed  by  in- 
admirable.  His  description  of  the  dividuals  which  sway  the  course  of 
advance  of  the  Fusilier  brigade  events  are  very  few  in  any  cam- 
at  Albuera  is  a  masterpiece.  In  paign.  Mere  acts  of  heroism  come 
graphic  and  condensed  power  there  best  in,  as  Napier  generally  intro- 
b  nothing  in  Mr.  KingJake's  work  duces  them,  grouped  together  at 
to  equal  it.  Any  one  who  has  the  end  of  a  fight,  as  anecdotes  il- 
•tudied  Kapler  will  see  the  prin-  lu.^-trative  of  the  temper  of  the  com- 
oiples    on  which  he  worked.      He  batants, 

described,  in  clear,  forcible,  and  We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
thrilling  words,  the  picture  which  few  words  on  Mr.  Kinglake's  char- 
a  deep  study  of  the  details  had  left  acters  of  Lord  Knglan  and  Prince 
upon  his  mind;  but  he  carefully  Mentsehikoff.  We  are  unable  to 
omitted  all  particulars  not  essen-  accept  his  view  that  Lord  Raglan 
tial,  and  all  those  steps  by  which  was  a  great  general.  Courteous  in 
lie  himself  arrived  at  the  result  manner,  chivalrous  in  disposition, 
Mr.  Kinglake  follows  a  different  hiuh  of  courage,  pure  in  hearty  of 
plan;  he  describes,  in  minute  and  an  excellent  judgment  he  was  a 
finished  periods,  all  those  succes-  man  to  be  loved  and  to  bo  admired 
sive  incidents  and  steps  by  which  — and  he  was  bolh  loved  and  ad- 
he  gradually  reaches  the  idea  he  mired.  If  ever  it  could  be  said  of 
wishes  to  convey.  The  one  writer  any  man  that  he  had  not  an  enemy, 
lays  before  the  reader  the  result  on-  we  believe  it  might  be  said  of  him. 
ly  ;  the  other  carries  him  along  with  But  he  was  not  a  great  general  in 
Lim  in  the  whole  work  of  building  the  sense  in  which  Napoleon  and 
up  the  edifice  from  the  foundation.  Wellington  were.  His  mind  was 
Napier  rarely  breaks  in  nr>on  the  not  impregnated  with  the  great 
unity  of  his  narrative  by  notices  of  principles  of  his  art  When  a  par- 
personal  adventure;  where  heroic  ticular  set  of  events  took  place,  he 
actions  are  performed,  he  relates  did  not  at  once,  and  almost  in- 
them  in  that  natorid  pause  which  etinotively,  aee  the  military  move- 
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ment  required,  and  strive  with  an  existing  oircamstances.  Lord  Rag- 
earnest  force  of  will  to  carry  it  into  Ian  hud  never  held  command  in  the 
action.  His  mind  was  essentially  field.  Long  on  the  Dake  of  Wel- 
diplomatic.  He  is  more  to  be  com-  lington's  Staff  in  his  great  cam- 
pared  with  Schwartzcnberg  than  paigns,  and  singalarly  trusted  hj 
with  any  other  general.  He  was  that  commander,  he  had  never  ihtA 
singularly  suited  to  be  the  com-  experience  which  is  derived  from 
mander  in  a  coalition.  The  wit  of  the  responsibility  of  personally  di- 
man  could  not  devise  a  scheme  recting  men  in  war.  During  the 
so  sure  to  neutralise  the  good  long  peace,  his  duties  as  military 
qualities  of  both  the  English  and  secretary  were  not  calculated  to 
French  armies  as  to  tie  them  to-  direct  his  attention  to  the  military 
gether  for  active  service.  The  art.  But  he  discharged  his  delicate 
modes  of  action  of  each  are  disi-  and  difficult  task  in  the  Crimea  in 
metrically  opposed.  Whichever  a  way  to  earn  the  deep  gratitude 
bore  sway,  the  other  was  placed  at  of  the  nation  which  he  served  so 
a  disadvantage.  Probably  no  other  truly  and  so  well.  The  beroid 
man  would  have  preserved  his  re-  sacrifice  of  self— the  unflinching 
lation  with  the  French  so  well  as  way  in  which  he  bore  any  loss  ci 
Lord  Kaglan.  His  singular  ur-  present  reputation,  rather  than  by 
banity,  his  unfailing  temper,  his  one  impatient  word  endanger  the 
delicate  observation,  his  peculiar  alliance  imposed  on  him  by  his 
reticence,  seemed  to  mark  him  for  country — the  load  of  care  and  of 
the  task.  That  strong  feature  in  suffering  he  carried  with  him  nn- 
his  character,  his  almost  horror  "  of  complainingly  to  the  grave — ^the 
the  certain  evils  of  discussion,'*  silent  sorrow  with  which  he  saw  hia 
will  not  surprise  anyone  who  has  noble  force  melt  away  beneath  the 
had  the  misfortune  to  mix  much  in  winter^s  snow — the  disastrous  de- 
the  affairs  of  men.  It  may  safely  feat  on  the  18th  June,  before  whldi 
he  said  that  no  man  is  ever  infln-  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  died, 
enced  by  an  argument  in  which  he  — these  things  have  stamped  his 
bears  a  part.  We  doubt  if,  even  memory  on  the  fond  recollectioii 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  best  alike  of  the  army  and  the  people, 
speech  ever  altered  a  vote  directly.  He  was  a  man  from  the  old  heroie 
Indirectly  it  often  does,  but  that  is  age,  but  he  was  not  a  general  of  the 
by  its  effect  on  public  opinion  out  highest  order.  Mr.  Kinglake*a  own 
of  doors,  and  the  reaction  of  that  focts  prove  this. 
on  the  feeling  of  the  House.  Now  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Einglake 
in  councils  of  war  there  is  no  has  done  justice  to  Prince  Mentsohi- 
public  opinion,  and  each  comman-  koff.  He  had  cone^iderable  strata 
der  will  usually  always  adhere  egical  abilities,  though  a  singular 
to  that  view  to  which  he  has  tactical  unreadiness  in  handling 
once  committed  himself.  Lord  troops  in  the  field.  His  choice  of 
Baglan  knew  this  well,  and  before  a  battle-field  on  the  Alma  was  good. 
engaging  in  any  discussion,  ever  His  desire  afterwards  lo  take  up  a 
strove  to  ascertain  if  the  views  held  position  on  the  Upper  Belbeo,  flank* 
by  his  allies  were  decided  or  open  ing  the  advance  of  the  Allies  on  the 
to  change.  If  the  former,  then  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  was  sound 
he  silently  accepted  the  situation;  in  principle.  His  resolution  in 
if  the  latter,  he  gently  endeav-  sinking  the  ships  across  the  month 
oured  to  lead  them  over  to  his  own  of  the  harbour,  against  the  earnest 
opinion.  He  never  irritated  the  advice  of  Kornih>ff,  and  his  devot- 
French  by  the  jar  of  a  useless  argu-  ing  the  whole  power  of  the  fleet  to 
ment,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  seek  the  land  defence,  was  beyond  all 
for,  not  the  best  cour.-e  in  the  ab-  praise,  and  undoubtedly  sared  8e» 
stract,  but  that  which  seemed  to  bastopoL  His  flank  maroh  up  the 
him  the  one  most  practicable  under  Mackenzie  Heights  to  reoover  hto 
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oommaDication  with  the  interior,  they  first  appeared  before  it,  or 
compromised  by  the  advance  of  the  when  the  Hedan  had  been  crushed 
Allies  against  the  north  side,  was  bj  their  fire,  threw  away  the  fairest 
a  wise  and  able  strate{zical  measure ;  chances  of  decisive  success ;  yet, 
albeit  the  utterly  unexpected  step  had  they  then  taken  Sebastopol, 
taken  by  them  of  abandoning  the  the  whole  result  of  the  war  would 
attack  on  that  point,  together  with  have  been  *  different.  It  wau  the 
the  power  of  operating  on  the  line  grievous,  the  intolerable,  strain  of 
oonneoting  him  with  his  base,  ren-  defending  Sebastopol,  situated  at  a 
dered  it  unnecessary.  His  direction  vast  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
of  Liprandi  with  his  field-detach-  at  a  most  inaccessible  extremity  of 
ment  against  Balaklava,  in  order  to  the  empire,  which  ruined  Russia. 
lessen  the  pressure  against  Sebas-  The  Allies  landed  their  troops  and 
topol  by  threatening  their  flank  stores  within  six  miles  of  their  camp 
and  rear,  was  vigorous  and  well  fresh  and  unweakened ;  the  Russians 
timed.  On  the  other  hand,  his  had  to  march  their  battalions  from 
want  of  quickness,  in  not  at  once  Moscow  to  the  Orimea.  Two*tliirda 
altering  the  disposition  of  his  of  their  loss  in  men  took  place  along 
troops  at  the  Alma  to  meet  the  this  dreary  and  wasted  line  of 
attack  of  the  French  on  an  unan-  march.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the 
Ucipated  point,  was  painfully  ap-  roads  leading  from  the  interior 
parent  His  hasty  withdrawal  of  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  were 
the  tohoU  field-force  from  the  north  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  mark- 
side  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  face  of  ed  by  a  continuous  white  line, 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  was  a  formed  by  the  bleached  bones  of 
step  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  men  and  animals.  We  know  from 
His  permitting  their  whole  army  to  sad  experience  what  six  miles 
stream  in  file  past  his  rear  down  even  of  such  roads  were.  Had 
the  Mackenzie  Heights,  when  he  Sebastopol  fallen  at  once,  the  vast 
had  nearly  30,000  men  well  in  hand  military  strength  of  Russia  would 
on  the  Belbec,  was  casting  aside  wil-  have  remained,  humiliated  indeed, 
fully  all  the  favours  of  fortune.  His  but  unbroken.  A  fleet  and  a  for- 
loDg  delay  in  reoocupying,  in  a  mill-  tress  would  have  been  lost,  but 
tary  manner,  the  vital  position  of  the  the  real  might  of  the  army  would 
Mackenzie  ridge,  and  in  re-enforcing  scarcely  have  suflered ;  and  as  there 
the  garrison  of  the  town  when  his  were  no  other  vulnerable  points  of 
oommunications  with  it  by  the  north  importance  on  the  south  coast,  our 
were  reopened,  is  inexcusable.  He  oflfensive  power  would  have  been 
gives  us  the  idea  of  an  able  man  well  nearly  exhausted.  In  any  future 
read  in  strategy,  but  utterly  unused  operations  directed  towards  the  in- 
to handle  troops  in  the  field,  and  terior,  all  the  advantage  would  have 
without  practical  experience  in  war.  lain  on  the  side  of  the  Muscovites. 
It  is  impossible  to  close  these  It  was  the  long-protracted  and  des- 
volumes  without  reflecting  in  how  perate  defence  of  Sebastopol  which 
mysterious  a  manner  the  works  of  decided  the  issue  of  the  war  ;  for  it 
men  are  moulded  by  the  hands  of  fixed  the  soene  of  the  struggle  at  a 
Providence.  To  all  human  appear-  point  ruinous  to  the  forces  of  the 
ance  the  Allies,  in  not  attacking  Czar,  and  accessible,  beyond  any 
the  north  side  immediately  after  other,  to  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
tbe  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  in  not  laud.  Man  proposes,  but  God  dii- 
aasaulting   the    south    either  when  poses!* 

•  Before  finally  quitting  this  subject,  we  wish  to  note  a  verbal  topographical 
mistake  which  crept  into  the  third  note  at  page  704  of  the  December  number  of 
this  Magazine.  The  expression  is  there  used,  *'  with  the  mouth  of  the  Kateha  now 
in  oar  power;**  it  sliould  of  course  have  been,  **  with  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec  now 
in  oar  power.'*    The  context,  however,  dearly  indicated  this. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  TO  INDIA. 

TnB  Bubject  of  Missions  is  a  per-  the  ancient  triumphs  of  the  Crocs, 
plexing  (ine.  In  idea  nothing  can  are  frequently  expressed.  It  is 
be  nobler  than  the  attempt  to  ppread  aBsnnied  to  bo  the  businesB  of  the 
the  truth  and  kingdom  of  Christ  religious  world  to  cry  up  missions, 
throughout  the  world.  Whoever  but  the  old  soldier  or  oivilian,  who 
believes  in  Christianity  as  the  power  has  seen  something  of  their  working 
and  wisdom  of  God  for  the  good  of  in  India,  shakes  his  head  when  they 
the  human  creatures  lie  hHS  made,  are  mentioned.  He  knows  better ; 
must  long  to  see  its  beneficent  in-  and  even  if  we  do  not  allow  this, 
fluences  everywhere  difibsed,  and  and  attribute  the  shrewd  suspioion 
must  be  ready  to  do  all  he  can  to  partly  to  IndiflTerence  and  partly  to 
aid  in  their  diffusion.  The  mission-  ignorance,  grave  doubts  from  grave- 
ary  life  of  the  early  Church ;  the  ly-pious  men  may  be  heard  on  the 
labours  of  apostle  and  martyr,  who  subject.  Men  who  prize  truth  more 
gladly  sacrificed  their  lives  that  than  any  mere  form  of  religion,  and 
they  might  win  men  to  the  know-  the  human  virtues  more  than  any 
ledge  and  love  of  Christ ;  the  mar-  mere  change  of  creed,  see  mnoh  to 
vellous  transformation  wrought  by  question  in  certain  aspects  of  modem 
these  labours  in  tlie  primitive  ages  ;  missions.  They  see  a  frequent  triii- 
the  new  spiritual  forces  working  ality  where  they  looked  for  nobleness 
underneath  in  strange  and  beautiful  and  grandeur  of  aim  ;  and  tonchee 
forms  of  activity,  till  the  surface  of  of  exaggeration,  and  even  ffilsa- 
tlie  ancient  civilisation  was  every-  hood,  where  they  looked  for  simpli- 
where  broken  up  and  changed ;  the  city  and  singled-minded  sincerity. 
equally  astonishing  conversion  of  The  knowledge  which  is  gathered 
the  wild  northern  nations  who  over-  from  missionary  magazines,  or  even 
ran  the  Lntin  world  and  subdued  from  contact  with  missionaries 
its  arms,  but  were  in  turn  subdued  themselves,  is  often  painfiilly  dis- 
hy the  arms  of  the  new  spiritual  appointing.  Missionary  stations 
empire  which  had  risen  upon  the  are  not  models  of  apostolic  zeal  and 
ruins  of  Roman  greatness ; —  these  self-denial ;  they  are  sometimes  hol- 
are  pictures  of  missionary  triumph  beds  of  religious  contention  and 
fitted  to  kindle  the  least  enthusias-  jealousy — small  men  contending  bit- 
tic,  and  to  move  even  the  coldest  terly  with  one  another  for  the  ezer- 
and  most  sceptical  of  historians,  cise  of  a  feeble  and  uncertain  power. 
In  the  long  distance  of  those  early  We  are  filled  with  an  ideal  of  Chris- 
ages  the  glory  which  surrounds  the  tian  heroism,  and  the  picture  be- 
Christian  missionary  is  undimmed.  fore  us  is  one  of  commonplaee  pas- 
All  recognise  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  sion  and  vulgarity.  The  bitter 
career  and  the  good  which  he  accom-  quarrelling  which  for  long  sur- 
plished.  rounded  the    Jerusalem  Bishoprie, 

But  when  we  change  the  poir»t  of  now  happily  dying  out  of  mind,  was 

view,  and  pass  from  the  career  of  a  scandalous  instance  of  what  we 

primitive  apostles,  saints,  and  mar-  mean.    The  Katal  business  is  an* 

tyrs  to  the  details  of  modern  mis-  other.      Where    the    influences   at 

sionary    life,    and    the    results    of  work  are  so  mean  and  so  divided, 

modern    attempts    to  convert    the  it    is    not   wonderful    that   doubts 

heathen,  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  van-  should    be    expressed  as    to  their 

ish,  and  doubts  held  in  check  before  utility.     The  ^'  day  of  small  things^'^ 

*  Address  on  Christian  Missions  to  India ;  with  general  Reference  to  the  Edoea* 
tional  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.  D.  Wilttaia 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1868. 
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indeed,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  gladly  welcome  the  Address  before 
we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  written  us  by  one  so  well  known,  so  manly 
that  Qod  '^bath  chosen  the  foolish  and  sensible,  with  all  his  enthnsi- 
things  of  the  world  to  confonnd  the  asm,  as  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  There 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  are  few  men  so  enable  as  Dr.  Mao- 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  leod  of  speaking  at  once  with  intel- 
are  mighty."  All  this  is  true,  bo-  ligence  and  authority  on  the  snb* 
yond  question,  in  a  true  sense.  Bat  ject«  He  is  not  only  a  Christian 
tbe  spectacle  of  moral  folly  and  minister,  distingaished  by  unusual 
weakness  in  the  guise  of  missionary  earnestness  and  eloquence ;  he  has 
activity  is  not  the  less  an  unhappy  not  only  enjoyed  special  opportuni- 
spectaole  which  may  well  disappoint  ties  in  connection  with  the  Church 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  and  to  which  he  belongs,  of  acquiring 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  hope-  missionary  information,  and  testing 
fill.  The  emotion  which  kindles  at  its  real  value  and  accuracy ;  but  he 
the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  as  **  he  stood  is  in  some  respects  eminently  cap- 
in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,'^  and  able  of  appreciating  this  informa- 
spoke  imperishable  words  to  the  tion,  weighing  it  i^  the  balances  of 
men  of  Athens,  or  as  he  ^^  dwelt  a  broad  judgment,  which  has  been 
two  whole  years  in  bis  own  hired  trained  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
house "  at  Rome,  receiving  all  that  Church,  and  which  is  not  easily 
oamo  unto  him,  and  ''*  preaching  the  imposed  upon  by  dogmatic  pretence, 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  any  more  than  by  worldly  arrogance, 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  He  has,  in  other  words,  a  keen 
Jesus  Christ,"  may  excusably  die  shrewd  eye,  as  well  as  an  enthusias- 
down  at  the  spectacle  of  modern  tic  spirit  He  can  see  through  dis- 
narrowness  attacking  an  ancient  guises,  whether  solemn  or  frivolous, 
faith  without  trying  to  understand  He  can  tell  good  work  when  he  sees 
it,  or  of  rival  bishops  contending  it,  and  bad  work  too,  whatever  phases 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  for  the  of  being  good  it  may  put  on.  He 
possession  of  a  church  or  cathedrd  understands,  in  short,  the  larger  as 
in  which  to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  well  as  the  narrower  point  of  view 
In  short,  there  is  a  side  of  missions,  from  which  missions  must  be  re- 
as  they  show  themselves  in  the  garded  before  they  can  be  fairly  e>ti- 
modem  Christian  world,  which  is  mated.  He  does  not  look  at  them 
far  from  encouraging.  The  idea  is  from  within  the  bosom  of  a  special 
noble,  but  the  facts  are  mean.  The  society,  nor  does  he  speak  of  them 
plan  is  great,  but  the  reality  is  poor,  and  their  results  in  the  language  of 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  special  theological    school ;    but, 

in  some  degree  owing  to  the  com-  while  his  heart  is  on  fire  with  the 

locnplaoe  air  which  all  facts  neces-  evangelical  earnestness  which  must 

sarily  assume  in  the  midst  of  which  always  be  their  highest  spring  and 

we  live,  and   whose  common   feat-  inspiration,  his   mind    is    open    to 

ures  are  directly  under  our  eyes.    It  survey  all  their  working,   and  he 

is  a  very  different  thing  to  contem-  looks  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  a 

plate  even  the  highest  ideal  work-  man  and  not  of  a  sectary, 
ing  itself  out  in  detail  before  us,        The  result  is  that  his  Address, 

and  to  look  back  upon  this  ideal  as  which  was  listened  to,  when  deliver- 

it  stands  completea  in  history  with  ed  in  the  General  Assembly  ('f  the 

oil  its    temporary  accidents    toned  Church  of  Scotland,  with  thrilling 

down,  and  formed  into  an  heroic  interest^  is  also  thoroughly  interest* 

picture.     But    making    every    such  ing  in  its  printed  form.     There  is 

allowance,  there  is  less  of  grandeur  little  or  no  professional  phrasing  in 

and  of  the  simplicity  of  real  work  in  it,  no  unnatural  strain  of   spiritual 

modern  missions  tlian  the   noblest  exaggeration,  no  exciting  incidents, 

of  causes  should  inspire.  no  undue  colour,  although  there  are 

On  this  account,  among  others,  we  pages   richly  dyed   in   the   cdonr 
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which  is  the  natural  expression  of  remain  a  year,  or  several  jears,  ia 

his  own  vivid  and  kindling  iinagi-  India,  their  conclusions  coiQd  have 

nation,  as  he  traverses  with  rapid  hardly   rested    on    a    better    basis, 

touch  tlie  solemn  or   pathetic    as-  Their    indnction    of     facts    might 

pects  of  his  subject  have  been  widened,   bat    it    could 

The  occasion  of  the  Addroj^s  was  hardly  have  embraced  any  class  of 
a  visit  which  Dr.  Macleod,  in  com-  facts  which  did  not  come  under 
pany  with  Dr.  "Watson  of  Dundee,  "their"  observation.  They  were 
paid  to  our  Indian  provinces  during  in  the  position  somewhat  of  a 
fast  winter.  They  were  sent  out  Government  commission,  "whiob 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  cites  select  witnesses  and  visiti 
deputatii)n  to  visit  its  missions  select  district?,  and  the  value  of 
there,  and  for  this  purpose  sailed  whoso  conclusions  is  not  to  be  e«- 
for  Bombay  in  November,  landed  timated  by  time  merely,  or  balanced 
there  in  the  end  of  the  month,  against  those  arrived  at  by  ^  the 
visited  Poonah  and  the  American  oldest  inhabitant'  of  any  one  vil- 
missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lage."  We  confess  also  that,  upon 
thence  proceeded  to  Madras,  Oal-  the  whole,  we  agree  with  his  view 
cutta,  and  the  North- Western  Pro-  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  infor- 
vinces,  everywhere  visitinjx  such  cen-  mation  derived  from  missionariea 
tres  of  missionary  activity  as  were  themselves,  and  others  who  have 
accci-siUlo  to  them  in  the  course  of  not  given  special  attention  on  any 
their  rapid  journey.  Dr.  Macleod  comprehensive  scale  to  the  results  en 
speaks  with  cordiality  of  the  wel-  missionary  labour.  It  is,  doubtleeii 
come  which  they  received  every-  quite  possible  for  gentlemen  to  live 
where  from  the  missionaries  of  all  many  years  in  India,  and  even  in  a 
Churches,  and  from  the  Bishops  of  district  where  missionary  agency  is 
the  Church  of  England  in  Madras  at  work,  and  yet  after  all  be  very 
and  Calcutta,  who  presided  over  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  around 
immense  meetings  in  their  respect-  them ;  no  less  than  many  gentlemen 
ive  dioceses,  where  special  informa-  at  home  are  ignorant  of  the  same 
tion — which  has  remained  uncon-  kind  of  work  which  may  be  do» 
tradicted — was  given  of  the  work-  ing  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
ing of  the  various  missionary  hood.  It  by  no  means  folio  wg  that 
agencies  in  India.  ^^  These  meet-  because  ^^a  man  has  been  long  ia 
ings  crowded  the  largest  halls  in  India "  he  necessarily  knows  much 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  were  of  the  working  of  missions  tliere^ 
attended  by  leadmg  civilians  and  or  is  a  trustworthy  critic  of  their 
the  highest  European  ofB^rs;  in-  progress.  The"*  old  Indian' may, 
eluding,  at  Madras,  the  Governor ;  on  this  topic,  be  as  really  ignorant 
at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy ;  and  at  as  the  old  Hindoo ; "  and  certainly 
both,  representatives  of  the  native  any  man  who  would  hint  at  this 
and  European  press,  with  a  large  time  of  day  that  the  whole  affair 
number  of  the  most  educated  native  is  mere  silly  religious  enthusiamy 
gentlemen,  Hindoo  as  well  as  or  something  worse,  is  not  a  man  to 
Christian.^^  be  accepted  as  a  witness,  and  ttiU 

Dr.  Macleod  is  entitled,  in  the  cfr-  less  as  a  judge,  of  what  is  going  on. 

cnmstances,  to  take  credit  for  the  The  general  character  of  the  mia- 

amount  and  value  of  the  informa-  sionarics    in    India   is    beyond   all 

tion  which  he  received.    His  time,  question.    There  may  be  exceptionty 

no  doubt,  was  short,  his  movements  as  there  will  be  among  any  laige 

rapid,  and  consequently  his  oppor-  number  of  men ;  missionaries  low* 

tunities    of    thoroughly   examining  minded  and  foolish,  or  even  mis- 

on  the  spot  all  the  facts  brought  chiovous ;  some  of  the  poorer  Ger- 

undcr  his  notice  limited ;   but   he  man  missionaries  have  been  strontdT 

says  very  truly,  that  even  if  he  and  accused  of  factions  intercourse  wttn 

his  companion  had   been  able   to  the  native   working    daesea;   tat 
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most  of  them  are  not  only  honest  mnch  as  Gaelic  does  from  Italian, 

and   hard-working,    bat   many    of  most  of  them  broken  np  by  dia- 

them  highly-enlightened  and  earnest  lects  so  nomerons  as  practically  to 

men.  form  probably  twenty  separate  lan- 

"  Hindoos  and  Christians,  natives  and  gnoges."     But  the  supreme  difficulty 

Europeans  of  every  rank  and  class,  were  in  converting  India  does  not  lie  in 

unanimous  in  their  hearty  testimony  upon  the  mere  vastness  and  variety  of  its 

this  point,  and  fully  appreciated  the  un>  populations,  nor  the  diversity  of  its 

selfishness  of  their  motives,  the  sinccr-  languages,  so  much  as  io  the  power- 

ity  of  their  convictions,  their  intimate  fal  civilisation  of  ancient  date  with 

knowledge  of  and  interest  m  the  natives,  which  it  confronts  Christianity.    The 

and  the  wholesomeuess  of  their  influence  Hindoo,  belonging  to  the  same  Indo- 

upon  the  whole  body  of  Indian  society.  Germanic  or  Aryan  race-stream  of 

Among    these    nii^.onanes,  too,  there  ^^-^^  ^^  ourselves  are  branches,  is 

^JTZ.Z%II^^Z  Ind^frn^fnl'^  the  member  of  a  religious  and  social 
mental  power,  learnmg,  and  earnestness,  •    x<      ^       u      xi.  i* 

would    do  honour  to  any  Church,  and  organisation  far  older  than  any  form 

who  have  largely  contributed  to  advance  O'  Christian  culture.     He  possesses  a 

the  interests  of  socirf  science,  Oriental  language  of  which  Greek  |8  one  of 

Uterature   and   histOTy,  as  well   as    of  the  developments,  and  which,  cen- 

Christianity.*'  turies  before  the  Christian  era,  pro- 
duced *^a   heroic  and    philosophic 

If  this  be  so,  it  may   be  asked,  poetry  which  still  holds  a  foremost 

Why  has    so  little    progress    been  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world." 

made  in  the  conversion  of  India  ?  He  is  said  to  have  been  proficient  in 

Why  have  tl^«  labours  of  mission-  astronomy  and  algebra  long  before 

aries    as    yet    come    to    so    little?  the  European  intellect  attained  pro- 

But,   considering  the  brief  history  gress  in  either.    The  social  system 

of  modem  missions  there,  and  the  to    which    he   belongs  is  so   com- 

magnitude  of  the  work,  it  may  be  pacted  as  to  have  held  together  for 

fairly    asked,    in    return,    whether  more  than  two  thousand  years.    Ills 

they    have    come    to    little  ?      Has  religion  is  not  merely  a  creed,  but  a 

some  satisfactory  progress  not  been  social     power,    penetrating     every 

made  After  all?    It  is  within  the  movement  of  his  lite,  and  binding 

memory    of   men  still    living  that  together  all  his  habits,  so  as  to  ren- 

the    first    systematic    attempts    to  der  them  almost  immovable  in  the 

Christianise    India,    made    by    the  face  of  any  new  spiritual  influence, 

Protestant     Churches    of     Europe  however  vital, 
and    America,   were    begun.      The        Dr.  Macleod  has  very  well  sketched 

age  of  the  Scottish    missions,  the  the  main  features  of  Hindooism  with- 

idea  of  which  we  shall  find  is  tin  out  any   of    the   extravagances   of 

most  enlightened  and  practical  of  evangelical  Puritanism  on  the  one 

any,  is  represented  by  Dr.  Doff,  who  hand,  or  any  of  the  affectations  of  an 

commenced    them,    and    who    still  admiring  neology  on  the  other  hand, 

lives  to  aid  them  by  his  experience  He  describes  the  succession  of  its  sa- 

and  wisdom.    Then  the  enormous  cred  books,   ^^  written  at    intervals 

extent   of   India  is    to  be    consid-  representing  vast  periods  of  history, 

ered,  with  a  population  of  at  least  The  Vedas,  at  once  the  most  ancient 

180,000,000  —  "  the    Bengal    Presi-  and  the  most  pure  and  lofty,  date  as 

dency  alone  numbering  more  than  far  back,  possibly,  as  the  time  of 

the  whole  empire  of  Austria.*'    This  Hoses,  and  contain  many  true  and 

vast  country  ^*  is  occupied  by  vari-  sublime  ideas  of  a  Divine  Being, 

ons  races,  from  the  most  savage  to  without  any  trace  of  the  pecaliarities 

the    most    cultivated,  having    vari-  of  Brahmimism — nay,  declaring  posi- 

ous   religious  beliefia,  and  speaking  tively  that  *  there  is  no  distinction  of 

languages  which  differ  from  each  castes.'      The    great   collection    of 

other,"  as  Dr.  Madeod  says,   ^^as  the  Puranas  was  compiled  in  the 

Tou  ov. — j[o,  Dezxzix.  e 
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middle  ages  of  oni*  era,  and  forms  peruse  or  merely  to  listen  to  the  pe- 
the  real  everyday  *  Bible'  of  the  rusal  of  the  Mah4  Bhdrata  or  Ram^- 
everyday  religion  of  Hindoos,  the  yana  will  insure  prosperity  in  this 
Vedas  being  now  known  to  and  world  and  eternal  happiness  here- 
read  by  only  a  few  learned  pun-  after."  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Wheel- 
dits,  and  having  from  the  first  er's  description  is  to  be  consid- 
been  a  forbidden  book  to  all  except  ered  as  somewhat  highly  col- 
the  priesthood."  These  Puranas,  oured,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
unhappily,  represent  a  compara-  the .  pervading  and  powerful  in- 
tively  degraded  type  of  religious  fluence  of  a  religion  thus  em- 
culture.  They  are  full  of  idolatries,  bodied  in  a  great  literature,  partly 
follies,  and  immoralities,  from  learned  and  partly  popular,  which 
which  the  Vedas  are  entirely  free,  furnishes  material  at  once  for 
In  addition  to  these  sacred  books,  the  most  subtle  speculative  thought, 
their  great  epic  poems,  the  Mahd  the  most  lofty  inspiration,  the 
Bhiirata,  or  the  great  war  of  Bhdrata,  most  licentious  imaginativeness,  and 
and  the  Eumilyana,  or  *^  Adventures  even  the  most  commonplace  fknat- 
of  Ramd,"  exercise  great  influence  icism.  "Among  its  disciples,  the 
over  the  Hindoos.  They  are  sup-  dreamy  ascetic,  labouring  to  eman- 
posed  to  celebrate  events  of  the  cipate  his  spirit  by  pure  meditation 
Vedic  period,  but  in  their  composi-  and  the  destruction  of  the  material 
tion  to  belong  to  the  Brahmanic  age,  flesh,  and  the  profound  scholar,  rare 
when  the  purer  Aryan  religion  pic-  though  he  be,  nourishing  his  intel- 
tured  in  the  Vedas  passed  into  the  lectual  life  by  the  abstract  themes 
sacerdotal  system  known  as  Brah-  and  endless  speculative  questions 
maoism,  and  the  old  Vedic  gods  suggested  by  his  creed,  may  meet 
yielded  to  the  trinity  of  divine  con-  with  the  disgusting  faqueer,  or 
ceptions  represented  by  Brahma,  yogi,  with  the  ignorant  millions 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  the  still  exist-  who  care  for  nothing  but  a  round 
ing  system  of  caste  was  established,  of  dead  superstitions  observances, 
These  poems,  although  only  par-  or  with  the  cunning  or  depraved 
tially  known  to  the  great  body  of  crew  w^ho  indulge  in  the  vilest  prac- 
tlie  people,  are  said  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  tices. 

in  his  recent  *  History  of  India,'  to  The  system  of  caste,  which  is  a 
exercise  upon  them  an  influence  direct  expression  of  the  religions 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  Bible  thought  of  the  Hindoos,  is  lastly  to 
upon  the  people  of  modern  Europe,  be  taken  into  account.  "  It  most 
The  leading  incidents  and  scenes  de-  not  be  mistaken,"  says  Dr.  Macleod, 
picted  in  the  poems  "  are  familiar  to  "  for  a  mere  aristocratic  arrange- 
tho  Hindoos  from  childhood.  They  ment,"  the  roots  of  which  are  no 
are  frequently  represented  at  vil-  deeper  than  social  feeling.  It  is 
lage  festivals,  whilst  the  stories  are  an  essential  element  of  Brahman- 
chanted  at  almost  every  social  gath-  ism.  No  doubt  the  Vedas  know 
ering,  and  indeed  form  the  leading  nothing  of  it.  But  then  the  people 
topic  of  conversation  amongst  Ilin-  know  nothing  of  the  Vedas,  and 
doosgenerally,and  especially  amongst  the  religious  life  which  they  repre- 
those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  sented  has  long  since  disappeared, 
of  life.  In  a  word,"  the  writer  adds,  According  to  the  present  belief  of 
"these  poems  are  to  the  Hindoos  the  people,  inculcated  by  all  the 
all  that  the  library,  the  newspaper,  Brahmanical  teaching — 

t^Mi!l'?h"^'?'^  are  to  the  European ;        .  ^he  streams  of  caste,  flowing  side 

whilst  the  books  themselves  are  re-  ^   ^j^    ^ut  never  miugling,  are  &aced 

garded  with  a    superstitious    reye-  „j^  to  the    very  fountain  of  Deity;  or, 

rcnce,  which  far  exceeds  that  which  to  change  the  simile,  each  great  caste 

has  ever  been  accorded  to  any  other  is  believed  to  be  a  development  of  the 

revelation  real  or  supposed.    To  this  very  body  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  and 

day  it  is  the  common  belief  that  to  is  mystically  united  to  him  as  parta  of 
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his  very  flesh  and  bones.  Hence  no 
ono  can  become  a  Hindoo  in  religion 
who  is  not  one  by  birth ;  nor  can  any 
member  belonging  to  this  divine  body 
break  his  caste  without  thereby  becom- 
ing deadf  as  a  limb  amputated  from 
livmg  communion  with  the  source  of 
life,  and  therefore  to  be  thrown  away  as 
a  curse  and  reproach." 

The  force  with  which  this  system 
holds  the  Hindoo  in  its  grasp  is 
almost  irresistible.  His  whole  life  is 
governed  by  fixed  authoritative 
rules,  to  which  ho  yields  a  mechan- 
ical obedience.  All  that  is  to  be 
believed  or  done  on  earth  is  settled 
by  divine  mandate : — 

**  All  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  me- 
thods of  every  trade ;  the  manifold 
duties  incumbent  on  the  architect,  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the  musician, 
and  oa  the  member  of  the  family  or 
community  —  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  ordinary  days  and  holy  days ;  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age ;  in 
health  and  sickness,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death ;  and  what  ought  to  bo  done  for 
those  who  are  dead.  Rules  are  pre- 
scribed to  him  as  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  in 
joy  or  in  sorrow  ;  directing  hira  how  to 
act  towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and 
equals ;  towards  priests  and  princes ; 
towards  all  men  on  earth,  and  towards 
all  the  gods  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens.  Xo  polype,  in  the  vast  gela- 
tinous mass  which  contributes  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  ii-land  from  the 
deep,  can  be  more  a  part  of  that  mys- 
terious whole  than  an  orthodox  Hindoo 
is  of  this  marvellous  religious  brother- 
hood. His  individuality  is  lost.  His 
conscience,  will,  and  aficction  arc  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  habits  and  customs 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  conse- 
crated by  the  faith  of  his  race,  and  made 
venerable  by  a  hoary  antiquity." 

This  brief  summary  may  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  undertaken  by 
Christian  misi-ionaries  in  India. 
When  the  real  stato  of  the  case  is 
looked  at,  may  it  not  rather  bo 
wondered  at  that  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time, 
than  that  so  little  has  been  done? 
According  to  the  last  and  most 
authentic    calcolatlonfl,    there    are 


supposed  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
about  140,000  native  Christians  in 
India.  There  are  100  native  Chris- 
tian pastors  and  1800  native  cate- 
chists.  More  than  88,000  boys  and 
8000  girls  receive  a  Christian  edu- 
cation at  mission  schools.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  four- 
teen of  tlie  languages  of  India,  in- 
cluding all  the  princi{)al  tongues  of 
the  empire;  the  New  Testament 
into  five  more.  Tliese  are  results 
by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  But 
the  indirect  results  of  missionary 
labour  in  India  are  as  yet  still  more 
valuable.  Vast  changes  for  good 
have  already  taken  place  in  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  Sut- 
tee, infanticide,  sell- tortures,  and 
immolations  at  idol-festivals,  have 
been  done  away ;  they  have  yielded 
not  merely  to  the  pressure  of  British 
law,  but  before  a  real  change  of 
public  opinion,  which  is  the 
growth  partly  of  general  education 
and  partly  of  missionary  influence. 
Other  social  reforms  aflfecting  the 
marriage  of  widows,  polygamy, 
and  the  education  of  females,  are 
making?  steady  progress.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  current  of  religious 
opinion  is  rapidly  changing  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  better  in- 
formed natives.  Many  of  them  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  Brahniauism, 
if  they  have  not  adopted  Christi- 
anity. Upwards  of  3,000,000  Hin- 
doos and  over  90,000  Mohamme- 
dans attend  Government  schools; 
and  although  the  pupils  receive  no 
direct  religious  training  in  these 
schools,  they  imbibe  year  by  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influences 
of  European  ideas.  There  are  those 
who  are  not  content  unless  the 
Hindoo  repeats  their  own  creed  in 
definite  language,  and  receives  Chris- 
tianity after  their  fashion ;  but  all 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  study 
great  revolutions  of  opinion  in  the 
history  of  race  will  probably  see 
more  significance  in  such  indirect 
changes,  pervading  more  or  less  the 
whole  national  mind,  than  in  any 
mere  statistics  of  conversion,  how« 
over  enoonraging. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  natire 
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movements  of  religious  thought,  liar  difficulties,  Dr.  Maoleod  next 
flowing  out  of  the  general  progress  considers  the  hest  means  of  raeet- 
of  education,  is  known  as  the  Brah-  ing  these  difficulties  and  advancing 
mo  Somaj  ;  a  religious  school  found-  the  conversion  of  India.  On  thfi 
ed  hy  the  celehrated  Hajah  Rammo-  suhject  his  views  appear  to  us  en- 
hun  Boy,  who  was  one  of  the  most  lightened  and  practical.  He  in- 
leorned  and  accomplished  men  in  dulges  in  no  vague  enthusiasm ;  he 
India.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  religion  recognises  fully  the  strength  of  the 
at  once  true  and  national,  he  fell  obstacles  which  must  ho  overcome ; 
back  on  the  Yedas  as  embodying  and  defends  earnestly  and  by  ir- 
a  pure  monotheism,  rejecting  the  resistible  arguments,  as  we  think, 
authority  of  all  later  Hindoo  books,  the  least  exciting,  which  is  there- 
however  venerable,  from  the  heroic  fore  with  many  religious  bodies 
Mahabharat  and  Bamayana  to  the  the  least  popular,  method  of  spread- 
Puranas.'*  He  accepted  also  the  ing  Christian  truth  among  the  na- 
New  Testament,  so  far  as  to  collect  tives.  The  question  is  one  betwixt 
and  publish  from  it  *  The  Precepts  direct  'preaching  of  the  Gkxspel,  in 
of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Happiness.'  supposed  apostolic  fashion,  m  the 
His  followers  were  organised  into  streets  and  bazaars,  and  the  teaching 
a  society  or  Church,  which  met  for  of  it  as  a  part  of  a  fi/rBt-rate 
worship  under  the  above  title  given  general  education  imparted  in  mia- 
to  the  sect — a  title  compounded,  as  sionary  institutions,  such  as  those 
Dr.  Macleod  explains,  of  the  neuter-  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
impersonal  name  of  the  Supreme,  land  and  the  Free  Church  in  Oal- 
and  the  word  for  "Assembly."  cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The 
This  movement  has  remained  with  latter  is  the  method  which  Dr.  Mac- 
some,  what  it  was  very  much  to  its  leod  strongly  advocates.  It  appears 
founder,  a  system  of  pure  Theism ;  to  many  the  less  apostolio  method. 
with  others  it  has  advanced  until  it  To  go  forth  unfurnished  into  hea- 
has  indefinitely  approached  Chris-  then  wastes,  and  to  proclaim  the 
tianity.  The  leader  of  this  more  old  truth,  "  Bepent  and  be  convert- 
Christian  development  is  Keshub  ed,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
Ohunder  Sen,  of  whom  and  his  teach-  hand,"  seems  more  after  the  pat- 
ing  Dr.  Macleod  says : —  tern  of  the  early  preachers  of  Chris- 
« After  having  heard  this  distin-  tiamty-more  like  the  picture  pre- 
guishcd  man  preach,  and  havmg  seen  sented  to  us  m  the  Acts  of  the 
the  response  given  to  his  teaching  by  Apostles.  And  so  far  as  mere  ex- 
his  splendid  audience,  numbering  the  ternal  resemblance  is  concerned, 
most  enlightened  natives  as  well  as  Eu-  this  may  be  the  fact.  But  it  is 
ropeans  in  Calcutta ;  and  after  having  a  common  mistake  to  miss  the  inner 
had  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with  life  and  meaning  of  Scriptural 
him,  I  cannot  'but  indulge  the  hope,  examples  by  following  too  doselj 
from  his  sincerity,  his  earnestness,  as  their  external  model.  There  is,  after 
well  as  from  his  logic,  that  in  the  end  be  all,  little  or  no  analogy  betwixt  the 
will  be  led  to  accept  the  whole  truth  as  position  of  a  modern  Christian  mis- 
it  ism  Jesus.  But  of  one  thmg  I  feel  ^j^nary  in  India  and  the  ancient 
profoundly  convmced,  that  the  Brabmo  «^^«fiL  «/^i««  f.^v.  ;«*^  a«:«W™ 
Somaj,  which  numbere  thousands  of  ad-  apostles  gomg  forth  mto  Asia  Minor, 

berents,  is  to  be  attributed  indirecUy  to  ?^  ^^^  \°.^^Pf  ^^  ^^^]^  ^^^y  V""^^^' 

the  teaching  and  labours  of  Christian  ^^  ^"®  kingdom  of  God.     Jews  as 

missionaries;  and  its  existence,  in  spite  ^®  apostles    were,   they  were  yet 

of  all  I  have  read  and  heard  against  it,  themselves  partakers  in  the  general 

brightens  my  hope  of  India's  future."  civilisation  of  their  time  ;  they  car- 
ried with   them,    after   their  first 

Having  described  the  nature   of  timid    approach    to    the  Gentiles, 

the  task  before  the  Indian  mission-  and  even  after  their  passage  into 

ary,  the  magnitude  of  the  field  in  Europe,  the  same  language  whidi 

which  he  has  to  work,  and  its  pecu-  had  been   familiiur  to   them  from 
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the  time  of  their    "  beginning   at  his  voico  to  the  men  of  Juilca  And 

JeruBaloin,"  and  in  which,  thcro  is  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  and  he- 

somo  reason  to  believe,   according  souglit    thom  to    hearken    to    his 

to  the  researches  of  modern  scho-  words ;  and  when  they  heard  wliat 

lors,     they    may  have    heard   the  he  said,  "  they  were  pricked  in  tlieir 

Gospel   taught  from  the  very   lips  heart,"  and  cried  ont,   "  What  shall 

of  our  Lord.    A  Jew  of    Tarsns —  we  do?"      Can  anything  even  be 

a  Roman  citizen  of  **  no  moan  city"  conceived  more  nnliko  the  circum- 

— was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  stances  of  St.  Piiul,  as  he  "  stofxl  in 

thought  and   life  which  he  every-  the  midst  of    Mars-hill,"    and  felt 

where  encountered  as  he  taught  in  his  heart  go  forth  towards  the  bril- 

Antioch    and    Ephesus,    and     even  liant  Athenians,  half  in  enthusiasm 

Corinth  and  Rome,   lie  had  a  ready,  and  lialf  in  bitter  rebuke  if    Deeply 

if  not  always  a  willing,  audience  in  stirred  as  his  spirit  was  in  liim  at 

the  synagogues  wherever  ho  went,  the  sight  of  the  Athenian   idolatry. 

It    was  from  such  centres  of  old  there  was  yet  something  in  tlie  ex- 

Jewidh  worsliip  and  fellowship  that  perience  of  St.  I'aul — the    associa- 

the  early    preaching  of  the  Ciospel  tions  of  his  youth,   and  the    very 

everywhere    spread  forth   and  took  atmosphere    of    his     time,     which 

hold  of  the  general  life  of  cities  or  made    it    more  intelligible  to    him 

districts.      Anything    more     really  than  any  modern  idolatry  can  over 

contrasted     to    the    position    of   a  be  to  a  modern  European    mind. 

Euroi)oau  or    American   missionary  It  is  sometimes  made,   and  rightly 

in  India    cannot  be   imagined.     Ho  so  far  made,   an  accusation   against 

has,  and  can  have,  in  the  first  in-  modern  missionaries,  that  they  fail 

stance,  no    aflinity    whatever    with  in   the    widely-sympathetic    intelli- 

tho    peculiar    life    of     liindooism.  genco  which  distingui;»hed  St.  Paul 

The  moral,  social,  intellectual  atmo-  in    addressing  the  Atiienian  idola- 

fphere   in    which  he  finds  Idmsclf  tors :  but  we  should  al-so  remember 

must  bo  wholly  strange  to  him.    It  the  ditlVront  angle  of  relation,  so  n 

is  notorious  that  many    who   have  speak,  In  which  all    idolatry    pr*-- 

even     resided    long    in    India — the  sents  itself  to  a  mind  which    ht 

great  mass  it  is  said,  of  British  resi-  never  come  in  contact   with   i;    i^. 

dents,    whether  military  or  civilian  all    its  Christian  convictions    iii^ 

— remain    profoundly    ignorant     of  been   matnrorl,   and    ever   trii«r» 

the  inner  life  of   the    people.     The  into     violent  zeal   agaiur    r.     '* 

thoughts,  feelings,  associations,  ha-  loath«(ome  forms  and  Iuil 

bits,  which  chiefly  move  tliem,  elude  of    Hindoo     heath'.'nitsxL 

European  sympathy,   and  can  only  which  idl   moral   mttaniL: 

be   understood    after   special    6tu<ly  since    disappeared, 

and   experience.      There  is  thus  no  sarily  excite  a  fTAcir 

common  meeting-ground  for  the  mis-  an*!   even   horrc"    r    • 

siouary   an<l   native    mind  to  begin  mis-ionary  ii.in.  '^rz 

with.     Not  to  speak  of  the  jirolimi-  mixture  of  aL-;  txar-^^' 
nary  difliculties  of  language,  there  is        In  ttddi:»'j:  ^ 

no  common  body  of  thoiiglit  whiili  ences  ii: 

can    render   the    modern    Christian  and    tii*: 

prearher  in  tlio  bazaars  or  streets  of  Bionr^r^  t» 


••- 


Calcutta,  or  any  other  great   Indi.an  pidvr-:''     *""         "**" 

ciiy,  intellij:il>le  to  the  pas^i.g  audi-  out  —  r  -  -         "^^  "" 

eutes  which  might   pa:: so  for  a  mo-  th-   ••*  -"^^ 

ment    to  listen    to  his    ]>re.iching.  ii»-     T"" 

IIow  is  it   pos>iblc   in   such  circuni-  w:  "      " 

stances  to  preach   with   any   efl'ec? '  a: 

Can  anything  be  conceived    re;:!]-  c  ^~~ 

more    unliko   the  circum-tance>  «  -^ 

the  apostle  Peter,  as  he  lifbed  s  •icr   ■  ""•  '^  ~ 
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phraseology  becomes  transposed  by  long  as  the  only  result  of  our  labour 

his    hearers.     When    the     former  shall  be,  as  is  at  present  the  case, 

spealvs  of  one  Grod,  the  latter  may  to  bring  into  our    respective    com- 

do  the  same,  but  the  ideas   in   the  monions  here  and  there  a  fevir  des- 

mind  of  speaker  and  hearer  are  en-  perate   vagrants,  outcasts,    pariahs, 

tirely  diflferent.     We  use  the  words  housekeepers,    beggars,    and    other 

«j/i,  salvation^  regeneratian,  holiness,  persons  of  the    lowest  description, 

atonement,  incarnation,  as  Dr.  Mao-  such  results  cannot  fail  to  be  detri- 

leod  points  out.    So  does  the  Ilin-  mental  to  the  interests    of   Christi- 

doo ;  **  but  each  term  represents  to  anity  among  a  people   who   in    all 

him  an  old  and  familiar  falsehood,  circumstances  are  ruled  by  the  force 

which  he  understands,  believes,  and  of  custom  and  example,  and  are  in 

clings  to,  and  which  fills  up  his  whole  no  case  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 

eye,  blinding  it  to  the  perception  of  selves."     "  It  is    no    answer,"   adds 

Gospel  truths    altogether   different  Dr.    Macleod,^ Ho  this  picture  that  it 

although    expressed    by    the    same  describes  the  failure    of   Romanism 

terms.     The    uneducated    thus    not  only ;  for  it  holds    equally  true    of 

unfrequently  confuse  even  the  name  every  other  effort  made  in  the  same 

of   our    Saviour,   Yishu    Khrishta,  direction    and     among     the     same 

with  Ishi  Khista,   a   companion   of  people." 

their  god  Khristna!"     If  all  these  Turning    from    the     method    of 

difficulties    are     fairly    considered,  preaching,  which  has  been  thus  un- 

he    adds,    people     will    "  cease    to  successful,   Dr.    Macleod    expounds 

wonder  at  the  almost  barren  results  the    plan    of   Christian    education, 

from  preaching  alone  to  the  genuine  which,    if  not   wholly     originated, 

Hindoo — as  distinct  from  low  caste  was  for  the  first  time  systematically 

or  no  caste — and  that  the  most  earn-  and  vigorously  carried  out  in  Bengal 

est  men  have  failed  to  make  any  de-  by  the  Church  of   Scotland.     This 

elded  impression  on  the  mass.  .  .  .  educational  system  remains  hononr- 

One  of  tbe  noblest  and  most  devoted  ably  associated  with    Scotland,  and 

of   men,    Mr.  Bowen,   of   Bombay,  with  the  names  of  two  Scotch   cler- 

whom  I  heard  thus  preach,  and  who  gymen — Dr.  Inglis,  who  planned  it, 

has  done  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu-  and  Dr.  Duff,    who    applied  it     It 

ry,  informed  me,  in  his  own  humble,  must  be  held  to  be  a  presumption 

truthful    way — and  his   case  is  not  in  its    favour    that    every  mission 

singular,    except   for    its    patience  from  Great  Britain  which  has  to  do 

and  earnestness — that,  as  far  as  he  with  the  same  class  of  people  has 

knew,  he  had  never  made  one  single  adopted  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 

convert."    The  experience  of  other  operations. 

missionary  preachers  is  equally  dis-  This  educational  system  imparts 
heartening.  Dr.  Macleod  has  made  a  first-class  training  in  all  the  va- 
special  reference  to  the  Abb6  rious  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is 
Dubois,  **  an  able,  accomplished,  the  great  ambition  of  tbe  yonng 
and  earnest  Roman  Catholic  mis-  Hindoo  to  obtain  preferment  under 
sionary,  who  had  laboured  for  a  Government;  and  the  passport  to 
quarter  of  a  century,  living  among  lucrative  situations  and  civil  ofidoes 
the  people,  and  endeavouring  to  in  the  gift  of  Government  is  uni- 
convert  them."  lie  published  the  versity  examination;  which,  again, 
result  of  his  labours  in  1822,  and  is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  "  as  long  trained  at  schools  or  institutions 
as  we  are  unable  to  make  an  im-  "  affiliated "  to  the  University  or 
pression  on  the  polished  part  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  each  Presi- 
nation,  or  the  heads  of  public  opin-  dency  town.  The  missionary  schools 
ion — on  the  body  of  the  Brahmins,  supply  this  preliminary  training  in 
in  short— there  remain  but  very  a  very  effective  form.  It  is  not 
faint  hopes  of  propagating  Christi-  pretended  that  it  is  any  higher  mo- 
an ity  among  the  Hindoos ;   and   as  live  than  the  desire  to  sacceed  in 
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life  which  hrings  the  yonng  Hindoo  principles  of  action.    It  is  hard  to 

to  these  schools.  tell  how  vital  an  influence  may  go 

,,„„  .    .         .     ,  .        r      J  ^orth  in  this  way,  penetrating    for 

"When  amission  school  is  preferred  ^  ^jj^^^j     ^^   ^^^  ^^^^3   ^^ 

u.a  ^ftir^Z^LTnlZ^lL^^^  character  before  it  show  itself  in 
leod,  "it  IS  probaDly  owing  to  the  fact  .  m  •  •!  j  . 

that  lower  fees  are  charged  in  the  for-  ^"7   striking   or   widespread    mam- 

mer ;  and,  as  I  am  also  disposed  to  think,  f^stations     And  especially,  of  course, 

from  the  life  and  power  and  superior  '^  this  likely  to  be  the  case  where 

teaching  necessarily  imparted  by  edu-  the  missionary  is  a  man  himself  full 

cated    missionaries  when    they    throw  of  Christian  intelligence  and  enthu- 

tbeir  whole  soul  into  their  work,  in-  si  asm   and    sense.      It   will  be  the 

spired  by  the  high  and  unselfish   aims  constant  aim  of  snch  a  man  to  nse 

which  they  have  in  view.    Be  this  as  it  all   the  means  at  his   command  to 

may,  right  missionaries  can,  by  means  raise   the   youthful    Hindoo    minds 

of  the  school,  secure  a  large  and  steady  ^jth  which   he   is  in  daily  contact 

aMcrablage,  day  by  day,  of  from  600  to  ^iit  of  all  the  false,  perverted,  and 

1000  pupils,  representing  the  very  life  of  ^j^|^„,  ^^tj^ns  native  to  it,  into  an 

Hindoo  society,  eager  to  obtam  educa-  atmosphere   of   <ri/«A.     To   do  this 

is  a  Christian  work  of  the  noblest 

If   this    were    all,   however,    the  kind,  which  may  well  task  the  high- 

end    would     scarcely    justify     the  est  missionary  powers, 
means.     It  is  no  doubt  a  valuable 

result  in  itself  to  communicate  sec-  "To  quicken,'  as  Dr.  Macleod  elo- 
nlar  knowledge  to  the  Hindoo,  and  5"*^"^^^  **.^?'  *  conscience  almost 
BO  to  fit  him  for  the  active  duties  of  ^^^^  l,^?,.^'^^^^^  any  sense  of  personal  re- 
civilised  life  Bnt  this  is  not  tho  spoii^ibihty  almost  annihilated;  to  give 
oiviiisea  lite.  I5ut  tms  is  not  tno  ^^^  strength  to  a  will  weak  and  power- 
special  work  of  the  Ohnstian  Church  ^^^  f^,  ^*Ji  ^^^  ^ffo,^  ^^  ^.^i^^  ^ 
—certainly  not  its  hijrhest  work.  It  op^n  the  long-closcd  and  unused  spirit- 
is  the  design,  accordingly,  of  all  the  ual  eye,  and  train  it  to  discern  the  un- 
missionary  institutions  to  do  more  seen,  *Him  who  is  invisible  ;'  to  inspire 
than  this.  Instruction  in  the  Bible,  with  a  love  of  truth,  or  with  a  percep- 
and  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  tion,  however  faint,  of  the  un worthiness 
Christianity,  is  an  essential  part  and  vileness  of  falsehood,  a  soul  which 
of  their  system.  It  is  the  feature  has  never  felt  the  sense  of  shame  in 
which  specially  distinguishes  them  lying,  and  seems  almost  to  have  lost 
from  Government  schools,  which  the  power  of  knowing  what  it  means  ;— 
they  put  in  front,  and  declare  as  ^^is  is  the  education  which  the  mission- 
their  chief  object.  If  they  gave  no  ^^  g*^«»  ^^  preparatory  to  and  accom- 
other  than  ieligious  in^f  ction  rCt:\^en7rThrlg'h\rTm^: 
they  would  have  no  pupils  ;  but  .  g^„^  ^^  centuries  in  oTder  to  reach 
the  combination  of  the  niost  direct  ^i^^^  1,^  believes  lies  deeper  down,  that 
Christian  instruction  with  an  effi-  humanity  which,  however  weak,  is  cap- 
cient  training  in  other  branches  of  able  of  being  elevated  as  sure  as  the  Son 
knowledge,  not  only  does  not  deter  of  God  has  become  the  Son  of  man ! 
the  Hindoo,  but  seems  to  have  some  In  seeking  to  do  this  there  is  no  part  of 
attraction  for  him.  He  receives  all  his  work,  the  most  common  or  the  most 
the  knowledge  communicated  to  secular,  which  cannot  be  turned  by  the 
him  with  a  ready  receptivity.  Ho  skilful  workman  to  account.  'Every 
may  not  yield  to  the  force  of  Chris-  wise-hearted  man  in  whom  the  Lord 
tian  truth,  but  he  does  not  refuse  ^^^  7^^^°^  ^"^^  understanding'  will 
to  be   informed  regarding  it.      He  ^"' '  know  how  to  work  all  manner  of 

may  find  in  its  most  characteristic  ^^.^f  ^°"  '^f, '"'^'"r  1  ^I'Trh"^'^' 

. J  "^  1  A.    '  y   jf  1  While  everything  is  thus  made  subservi- 

Ideas  merely  material  for   specula-  ^nt  to  the  highest  end,  most  unquestion- 

tive    inquiry,    rather    than    receive  ^blv  the  Go^\  itself,  by  the  very  ideas 

them  "as  good  seed  in   an   honest  ^hich   it  gives,  through  doctrine  and 

heart ;  *'  but  in  the  mean  time  they  precept,  history  and  biography— above . 

penetrate  his  consoiousness,  and  in  all,  throu^  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 

many  ways  affect  and  modify  his  reotion  of  Jesus  Cbrist-->regarding  the 
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character  of  God  and  man,  is,  by  its  be  adyanoed.    Many  of  the  obstacle^ 

own   divine  light,   the  most    powerful  which  impede  the  success  of  Euro-* 

means  of  opening  and  educating  the  pean  preachers  and  evangelists  will 

eye  which  is  Ufielf  to  see  and  appreciate  disappear  before  a  native  Christian 

this  hght.    The  Gospel,  therefore,  must  ministry,  highJy  educated,  and  cap- 

!I!r/ n.r^^  L^*  r  T-^'t  """^  ^."'n  '  able  of  entering  into  all  tl  e  difficul- 

every   other    kind    of    instrumentality  ..  -i       x^tt        i*  »  • 

employed  hi  an  educational  Christiai  ties  and  subtle  rehgious  perversiOM 

mission."  ^^  the  Hmdoo  mind.    "  The  schools" 

Dr.  Macleod  says,  "have  already 
The  Christian  schoolmaster,  in  raised  from  among  their  converts 
short,  is  the  most  accredited  type  a  most  intelligent,  educated,  and 
of  missionary  for  India.  He  alone  is  respected  body  of  native  clergy.  I 
able  to  reach  the  Hindoo  mind  with  remember  a  high-caste  native  gentle* 
any  effect.  The  preacher  in  the  nsan  of  wealth  and  education  speak- 
bazaar  and  the  streets  is  a  mere  ing  of  one  of  these  clergy  and  saying 
tox  elamans  in  descrto  ;  he  is  a  to  me,  *  That  is  a  man  whose  ao- 
voice,  and  nothing  else.  He  cries,  quaintance  yon  should,  if  possible, 
but  no  one  heeds,  and  scarcely  any  make.  He  was  of  my  caste,  and  be- 
nnderstand.  The  schoolmaster  it  came  a  Christian ;  but  he  is  a  leam- 
is  who  "  prepares  the  way  of  the  ed  and  thoroughly  sincere  man,  and 
Lord."  If  he  make  but  few  con-  people  here  honour  him.*"  When 
verts  as  yet,  he  at  least  breaks  down  the  mission  schools  have  produced 
old  prejudices,  and  opens  the  mir:ds  hundreds,  and  still  more  thousands, 
and  consciences  of  his  pupils  to  of  these  men,  instead  of  a  few  dozen^ 
some  perception  of  a  higher  order  then  the  great  work  of  direct  evan- 
of  truths  than  he  could  otherwise  gelisation  may  go  forward  with 
know.  This  may  not  be  all  that  a  power.  Both  the  field  will  be  pre- 
Christian  missionary  would  wish  to  pared  and  sowers  of  the  divine 
accomplish,  but  at  least  it  is  Chris-  seed  ready  to  enter  npon  it.  Mean- 
tian  work.  It  may  not  present  any  while  the  mission  schools  are  doing 
striking  parallel  to  the  labours  of  the  very  work  needed,  breaking  up 
the  apostles,  although  it  is  not  al*  and  preparing  the  soil,  and  rearing, 
together  without  analogy  to  certain  however  slowly,  a  native  race  of 
features  in  their  labours ;  it  is  not  cultivatori". 

followed  by  any  rapid  enthusiasm  Dr.  Macleod  has  some  valuable 
of  conversion,  adding  daily  "  multi-  remarks,  in  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
tudes  unto  the  Church;"  on  the  general  part  of  his  pamphlet,  re- 
contrary,  the  process  of  conversion  is  specting  the  rise  of  a  IJative  Indian 
extremely  slow  and  gradual ;  but,  so  Church,  in  contrast  to  any  mere  re* 
far  as  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  production  of  our  divided  Christian 
attended  with  a  real  success;  and  communions  at  home : — 
symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  it  "it  cannot  surely  be  desired,"  he 
is  at  length  making  an  impression  says,  "by  any  mtelligent  Christian— I 
upon  the  Hindoo  miud,  which  may  might  use  stronger  language,  and  assect 
issue  more  speedily  than  many  con-  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
ceive  in  some  great  spiritual  change  any  reasonable  man,  unless  proved  to  be 
on  India.  In  the  mean  time  the  unavoidable — thai  our  several  Churches 
direct  fruits  cf  the  missionary  should  reproduce,  in  order  to  perpet- 
schools  are  not  inconsiderable.  "*te  in  the  new  world  of  a  Christian- 
Tested  even  by  the  number  of  con-  ped  India  those  forms  or  symbols  which 
verts  they  have  produced,  thev  are  *°  /***l  °^^  ^'^f^^  have  become  marks 
not  found  wanting.  EspeciaUy  °^*  ^/  ^^f  "°»^°  ^,  Christians,  but  oi 
they  ha.ve  been  the  means  of  raismg  i^^^^^^  ^e  responsible  for  these  divil 
up  a  class,  comparatively  small  as  giong  in  the  Church  which  have  come 
yet,  but  regnlarly  increasing,  of  down  to  us  from  the  past.  We  did  not 
.native  Christian  ministers,  through  make  them,  nor  can  we  now,  perhaps, 
whom,  more  likely  than  any  other  unmake  them.  We  find  oorselTes  born 
agency,  the  conversion  of  India  will  into  some  one  of  them,  and  so  we  so- 
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ocpt  of  it  and  make  iha  most  of  it  as  nise  the  supreme  authority  of  Jesus 
the  best  we  can  get  in  the  whole  cir*  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  It  would  also 
cumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  have,  like  the  whole  Church,  its  Lord's 
But  must  we  establish  these  different  day  for  public  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
organisations  in  India  ?  Is  each  part  to  ments  of  Baptism  and  die  Lord^s  Supper. 
be  made  to  represent  the  whole  ?  Is  Thus  might  a  new  temple  be  reared  on 
the  grand  army  to  remain  broken  up  into  the  plains  of  India  unlike  perhaps  any  to 
separate  dlyisions,  each  to  recruit  to  its  be  seen  in  our  Western  lands,  yet  with 
own  standard,  and  to  invite  the  Hindoos  all  our  goodly  stones  built  up  in  its  fab- 
to  wear  our  respective  uniforms,  adopt  ric,  and  with  all  our  spiritual  worship 
cor  respective  shibboleths,  learn  and  re-  within  its  walls  of  the  one  living  and 
pe«t  our  respective  war-cries,  and  even  true  God — ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
make  caste-marks  of  our  wounds  and  A  Church  Uke  this  would,  from  its  very 
scars,  which  to  ns  are  but  the  sad  me-  nationality,  attract  many  a  man  who 
mentoes  of  old  battles  ?  Or,  to  drop  all  does  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among  the 
metaphors,  shall  Christian  converts  in  adherents  of  mission  Churches.  It 
^  India  be  necessarily  grouped  and  stereo-  would  dispose,  also,  of  many  difficulties 
typed  into  Episcopal  Churches,  Presby-  inseparable  from  our  position,  whether 
terian  Churches,  Lutheran  Churches,  regarding  baptism  or  the  selection  and 
Methodist  Churches,  Baptist  Churches,  support  of  a  native  ministry.  And,  final- 
or  Independent  Churches,  and  adopt  as  ly,  it  would  give  ample  scope,  for  many 
their  respective  creeds  the  Confession  of  a  year  to  come,  for  all  the  aid  and  efforts 
Faith,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  some  which  our  home  Churches  and  missiona- 
othcr  formula  approved  of  by  our  fore-  ries  could  afford  by  schools  and  colleges, 
fathers,  and  the  separating  sign  of  some  personal  labour,  and  also  by  money  con- 
British  or  American  sect  ?  Whether  tributions,  to  establish,  strengthen,  and 
any  Church  seriously  entertains  this  de-  extend  it. 

sign  I  know  not,  though  I  suspect  it  of  **  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  India 
some  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  affords  varied  and  remarkable  elements 
realised  in  part,  as  conversions  increase  for  contributing  many  varied  gifts  and 
by  means  of  foreign  missions,  and  be  at  talents  to  such  a  Church  as  this.  The 
last  perpetuated,  unless  it  is  now  care-  simple  peasant  and  scholarly  pundit, 
fuUy  guarded  against  by  every  opportu-  the  speculative  mystic  or  self-torturing 
nity  being  watched  and  taken  advantage  devotee,  the  peaceful  South-man  and 
of  to  propagate  a  different  idea,  and  to  the  mnnly  Northman  ;  the  weak  Bin- 
rear  up  an  independent  and  all-inclu-  doo  who  clings  to  others  of  bis  caste 
sive  native  Indian  Church.  By  such  a  for  strength,  and  the  strong  aborigines 
Church  I  mean  one  which  shall  be  or-  who  love  their  individuality  and  inde- 
ganiscd  and  governed  by  the  natives  pendence  •,^-one  and  all  possess  a  power 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  indcpend-  which  could  find  its  place  of  rest  and 
ently  of  us.  We  could  of  course  claim,  blessing  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in 
as  Christians  and  fellow-subjects,  to  be  fellowship  with  one  another  through 
recognised  as  brethren,  and  to  be  re-  Him.  The  incarnate  but  unseen  Christ, 
ceived  among  its  members,  or,  if  it  the  Divine  yet  human  brother,  would 
should  so  please  both  parties,  serve  dethrone  every  idol ;  God's  Word  be 
among  its  ministers,  and  rejoice  always  substituted  for  the  Puranas ;  Christian 
to  be  its  best  friends  and  generous  sup-  brotherhood  for  caste ;  and  the  peace 
porters.  In  all  this  we  would  only  have  of  God,  instead  of  these  and  every  weary 
them  to  do  to  us  as  we  should  feel  bound  rite  and  empty  ceremony,  would  satisfy 
to  do  to  them.  Such  a  Church  might,  the  heart.  Such  is  my  ideal,  which  I 
as  taught  by  experience,  mould  its  out-  hope  and  believe  will  one  day  become 
ward  form  of  government  and  worship  real  in  India.  The  day  indeed  seems  to 
according  to  its  inner  wants  and  out-  be  far  off  when  the  *  Church  of  India,' 
ward  circumstances,  guided  by  history  worthy  of  the  country,  shall  occupy  its 
and  by  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Chris-  place  within  what  may  then  be  the 
tianity.  Its  creed — for  no  Christian  Christendom  of  the  world.  A  period  of 
society  can  exist  without  some  known  chaos  may  intervene  ere  it  is  created; 
and  professed  beliefs — would  include  and  after  that,  how  many  days  full  of 
those  truths  which  had  been  confessed  change  and  of  strange  revolutions,  with 
by  the  catholic  Church  of  Christ  since  their  *  evenings'  and  *  mornings,'  may 
the  first  \  and,  as  necessary  to  its  very  succeed  ere  it  ei\joys  a  Sabbath  rest 
existence  as  a  Church,  it  would  recog-  of  hoBness  and  peace  I     But  yei  that 
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Church  must  be,  if  India  is  ever  to  be-  have  merely  a  special  religions  in- 
come one,  or  a  nation  in  any  true  sense  terest,  but  which  is  really  -one  of 
of  the  word.  For  union,  strength,  and  the  highest  importance  for  the  per- 
real  progress  can  never  henceforth  in  manence  of  our  great  Indian  Em- 
this  world's  history  either  result  from  pj^e  and  the  interests  of  general 
or  coalesce  with  Mohammedanism  or  civilisation.  The  spread  of  Chris- 
Hmdooism  far  ess  with  the  coW  and  ^j^^.^  .^  ^^  ^  vast  kingdom,  as  a 
heartless  abstractions  of  an  atheistic  phi-  i.  .  "^  /.  .j.-  .  ^xi  '  • 
losophy.  Hence  English  government,  ^^^"^g  ^^^?,,"^i^>°|.  ^^^f^^f  ^°  * 
by  physical  force  and  moral  power,  common  faith  its  discordant  popn- 
muftt,  with  a  firm  and  unswerving  grasp,  lations,  and  blessing  them  with  its 
hold  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Indian  spirit  of  righteousness,  pnnty,  and 
races  together  until  they  are  united  from  charity,  is  the  best  security  at  once 
within  by  Christianity  into  a  living  or-  for  good  government  and  popnlar 
ganism,  which  can  then,  and  then  only,  wellbeing.  The  rise  of  an  Indian 
dispense  with  the  force  without.  The  Church  would  be  at  the  same  time 
wild  olive  must  be  grafted  into  the  *root  the  rise  of  a  nation,  bound  to  us  by 
and  fatness*  of  the  good  olive-tree  of  ties  which  no  accident  or  mere  series 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  while  the  liv-  ^f  accidents  could  interrupt,  but 
ing  union  is  being  formed,  and  until  the  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^g  ^^^^^  ^^  material  ambi- 
hvmg  sap  begins  to  flow  from  the  root  ^.^^    ^^^   ^^^^^  ^.^^      j^  ^ 

^fiU71d^\thoK^^^  long  before  there  is  any  approad. 

Our  hopes  of  an  Indian  nation  arc  bound  ^    so    grand    a    result.      But    the 

up  with  our  hopes  of  an  Indian  Church  ;  humblest  means   by   which  it  may 

and  it  is  a  high  privilege  for  us  to  be  ^©  wrought  out    are    deserving  of 

able  to  help  on  this  consummation.    The  our    attention  ;     and   in  the    mean 

West  thus  gives  back  to  the  East  the  time  at  least,  and  so  far  as  we  can 

riches  which  it  has  from  the  East  re-  see    or    experience    enables    us   to 

ccivcd,  to  be  returned  again,  I  doubt  predict,  there   are  no  means  more 

not,  with  interest  to  ourselves."  fikelv  to  contribute  to  this    result 

than  what  may  seem  to  many  the 

"With  the  prospect  thus  eloquent-  very  humblest  of  all — the  labours 

ly  depicted  wo  conclude  our  review  of  the  Christian  schoolmaster  and 

of  a  subject   which    may  seem  to  missionary. 


SEATS  AND  SADDLES,  BITS  AND  BITTING. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  to  him  who  has  "  horsy "  tastes,  it 
the  honest  and  careful  work  of  a  will  prove  a  constant  book  of  refer- 
mau  fully  acquainted  with  a  sub-  ence  and  study;  and  with  this  ad- 
ject that  he  loves,  and  thoroughly  vantage,  that  he  can  never  be  at  a 
able  to  bring  to  its  discussion  a  loss  to  discover  the  solution  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  general  difficulties  that  may  occur  to  him, 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  books  we  either  on  matters  of  Seat  or  Saddle, 
have  seen  on  this  subject,  wo  have  or  Bits  and  Bitting, 
not  met  with  one  so  completely  .ex-  Well  knowing,  as  he  quietly  ob- 
hanstive  as  this  of  Major  Dwyer ;  serves,  what  a  delicate  task  it  is  to 
and,  while  cram-full  of  information,  give  a  man  any  counsel  as  to  his 
it  is  most  pleasant  reading.  To  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  or  seat,  and 
man — if  there  be  such — who  takes  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
little  interest  in  matters  equine,  the  would  bear  more  patiently  doubts 
volume  will  open  a  new  sense ;  and  expressed  on  their  mental  or  moral 

*  On  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bitting ;  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Restiveness 
in  Horses.'  By  Francis  Dwyer,  Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrita  Service. 
W.  Blaokwood  &  Soni^  Edinburgh  and  London.    1868. 
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qnalifioations,  he  also  knows  that  the  remamder  haTinpf  been  disabled  by 
to  all  Englishmen  generally  there  less  than  one  month's  marching ;  for, 
is  a  peonliar  repugnance  againpt  ad-  ^th  the  exception  of  one  or  two  squad- 
vice  on  a  matter  to  be  deemed  ig-  rons  that  fought  at  Magente,  the  French 
norant  of  which  impugns  a  man\  fjf ^7  ^««  ^e^e*-  "."^^^^  ^^^  "P  ^«  ^^^ 
Bocial    status;     for   we   are-let  us  24th  June  aiid  an  immense  proportion 

..    "  ni'.     .v^   -«•««   ^/vc;*;^«  of  these  had  been  rendered  unservicc- 

own  it-still  m  the  same  position  ^,^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^         .^^^   ^^ 

we  were  when  the  definition  of  a  ^^  equipment." 
respectable    person  was    that   "  ho 

drove  a  gig."  The  author  distinctly  declares 
Hero  is  really  the  great  diflBcully  that  he  has  no  pretension  to  pro- 
of reading  sucli  a  book  as  this  be-  claim  a  model  seat  on  horseback ; 
fore  us.  To  tell  people  who  have  nor  has  he  any  desire  to  see  men, 
the  best  horses  in  the  world  that  no  matter  how  different  in  build  or 
they  have  anything  to  learn  as  to  make,  ride  after  precisely  the  same 
how  to  ride  them ;  to  assure  them  fashion  ;  the  aim  of  his  little 
that  the  vast  amount  of  the  daily  treatise  being  to  enable  each  to  dis- 
disasters  that  occur  with  horses,  cover  what  will  suit  his  own  case, 
are  caused  by  some  unintentional  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
cruelty  to  the  horse  in  his  bitting  the  best  and  most  of  whatever  horse 
or  harnessing,  or  some  glaring  ig-  he  may  have  to  ride,  and  in  the  saf- 
norance  as  to  the  relief  the  animal  est  manner ;  and  this  by  a  plain 
sought  from  an  unnecessary  inflic-  and  easily-understood  explanation 
tion ;  to  proclaim  that  we  have  of  the  horse's  anatomy  and  frame- 
more  broken-kneed  horses,  more  work,  of  the  leverage  by  which  his 
plungers,  bolters,  rearers,  and  jib-  action  is  accomplished,  and  the 
bers  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  causes  by  which  that  action  can  b© 
was  a  bold  task ;  and  undertaken  interfered  with  or  impeded, 
with  less  of  tact,  delicacy,  and  First  of  all,  the  rider  should  be 
actual  knowledge,  than  our  an-  seated  where  least  of  all  he  would 
thor's,  would  scarcely  have  proved  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the 
either  an  attraction  or  a  succe»».  horse ;  and  this  leads  at  once  to  ex- 
Yet  it  is  precisely  by  these  two  amine  the  construction  of  the  sad- 
words — attractive  and  successful —  die,  what  amount  of  surface  comes 
we  would  characterise  the  volume  in  contact  with  the  horse's  back, 
before  ns.  It  will  seem,  says  how  it  should  be  maintained  in  its 
Major  Dwyer,  place — that    is,    how    girthed — and 

.,,             .    1     .  .        ,11  how  and  where  the  rider  should  be 

*•  impossible,  or    at    least   improbable,  ^^^^^^  q^  j^ 

that  mere  saddles  and  bridles  or  the  '^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 
manner  m  which  they  are  adjusted  to  ,  r^  j  x  ivx  *  j  t>'*x-  -vt  I 
the  horse^s  body,  can  produce  such  very  devoted  to  Bits  and  Bitting,  ^ot 
material  resultj  as  those  suggested  here,  that  he  deems  them  subordinate  in 
Well,  it  does  seem  strange  ;  but  let  us  poir.t  of  importance,  but  because  a 
listen,  before  passing  judgment  on  the  I'glit  hand  essentially  depends  on  a 
case,  to  some  documentary  evidence  close  and  steady  seat ;  totally  out 
bearing  upon  it.  On  the  20th  Miiy  of  the  question  with  what  are  called 
1859,  the  French  cavalry  had  in  Pied-  rein-riders,  wlio  mainly  depend  on 
mont  9008  eflTectivc  horses,  increased  the  bridle  for  their  seats  on  horse- 
subsequently  by  the  arrival  of  a  whole  j^.^ck.  The  last  part  of  the  book 
brigade  (Perouse),  so  that  on  the  24th  ooncerns  Restiveness  and  its  Cure; 
June  (Solferino),  the  total  number  borne  ^j^j^,,,  ^  -^^  ^^^^  re-training,  and 
on  the  hsts  was  10,206.  But  it  subse-  ^^mands  inquiry  as  to  what  method 
Quently  transpired,  from  the  report  of  ^^^  ^  adopted,  or  what  modifi- 
the  Cavalry  Commission  ordered  by  r;  «  !l^i  •'  ♦i  :„  ««««^^«. 
Marshal  Randon  to  inquire  into  the  caV.''  ^^!"«^^«^'  J^'^  ^Y  ^'^  i  * 
causes  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses  ,  L^ko  aH  men  who  hnve  much  to 
during  the  campaign,  that,  on  the  dav  of  <lo  with  horses,  Major  Dwyer  is  no 
that  decWre  battle,  not  more  than  about  believer  in  vice.  He  inclines  to 
8500  hones  were  really  fit  for  serviee,  ascribe  restiveness  to   the  blunders 
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and  mismanagement  of  thoae  who  advanced  leg  impeding  the  shoulder 

are  about    the     animal,  either    as  action,  so  common  in  England,  pre- 

grooms  or  trainers ;    and  who  are  disposes    to     smashed    knees    and 

prone,   first,  to    impute  a  fault  to  knotted  fore  tendons ;  while  unquea*- 

the  horse  ;  and,  secondly,  to  attempt  tionably  the  over-tendency  to  throw 

the  care  by  some  totally  inadequate,  the   horse  on    his    hind    quarters, 

if  not  actually  cruel  method.  which  makes  him  much  pleasanter 

It  is  not  as  notorious  as  it  ought  to  ride,  and  more  amenable  to  the 
to  be,  that  the  fearful  accidents,  of  hand,  will  be  frequently  paid  for  in 
which  we  daily  read  in  our  news-  capped  hocks, 
papers,  with  horses  either  in  sad-  The  right  position  on  the  horse's 
die  or  harness,  are  almost  entirely  back  is  the  first  essential  of  all  rid- 
owing  to  errors  in  training,  or  mis-  ing,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
takes  in  bitting  or  saddlmg  ;  that  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  be- 
the  quietest  animal  that  ever  stepped  fore  us  for  a  thorough  explanation 
will  become  restive  if  his  tongue  of  the  matter ;  first,  as  regards  the 
be  cut  across  by  an  overtightened  horse ;  and,  secondly,  the  rider.  Nor 
curb,  or  his  respiration  impeded  by  let  the  reader  be  frightened  by  the 
a  cruelly-drawn  girth.  Many  a  thought  that  he  is  referred  to  some 
kicker  has  been  made  by  a  galling  slight  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Migor 
crupper ;  many  an  incurable  rearer  Dwyer  is  a  very  pleasant  school- 
by  a  severe  bit  and  a  hard  hand.  master,    and    makes     our    lessona 

If  all  foreigners.  Frenchmen,  Rus-  both  instructive  and  amusing.     Hia 

sians,  Germans,   and  Italians,   have  chapter  on  the  construction  of  the 

fewer  disasters  with  horse-flesh  than  horse   is    admirably    written,    and 

ourselves,  and  if  confessedly  we  as  plainly  shows  that,  though  the  long- 

a  nation  ride  better,  care  more  for  sword-saddle-bridle  have    been   the 

horses,  and  have  better  horses,  the  writer's  accompaniment  for  many  a 

causes    of    this  calamity   must    be  year,   his  earlier  pursuits    inclined 

sought  for  less  in  the  nature  of  the  to  science,  and  those  acquirements 

English  horse  than  in  that  English  which  form  the  staple  of  a  highly- 

system  of    training  and    breaking,  educated  mind, 

which     recognises   every    diflBculty  If  it  were  not  unwarrantable  di- 

as  a  vice  inherent  in    the  animal,  gression,  it  would  be  a  very  tempting 

an  1  seeks  to  subdue  by  force  what  inquiry  to  go  a  little  into  that  ques- 

simply  requires    address,   and   that  tion,  as  to  what  fault  in  our  miU- 

subtle  intimation  of  the  rider's  wish,  tary  system  has  lost  us  the  services 

to  which   the  horse  would  be   wil-  of  many  men  who,  like  the  author 

lingly  obedient  if  he  only  knew  it,  before  us,  have  left  their  own  ooun- 

but  which,  imposed  as  a  tyranny,  try  to    enter   foreign    armies,  and 

he  resists  proudly  and  defiantly,  as  have  brought  to  France,  to  Austria, 

becomes  the  stronger  animal.  to   Spain,  and  even  to  Russia,  tal- 

Of  medicine  it  is  said  that  the  ents  and  abilities  that  we  certain- 
difference  between  British  and  for-  ly  ought  to  have  secured  for  our 
eign  physicians  was,  that  the  Eng-  own.  Marshal  Nugent  and  Greneral 
lish  doctors  killed  their  patients,  O'Connell  are  great  names  in  Aus- 
the  foreigners  let  them  die.  So  in  tria ;  and,  going  lower  in  rank,  we 
an  opposite  way  it  may  be  stated  could  quote  many  who  have  gained 
that  foreign  trainers  over-train,  splendid  reputation  for  military 
and  we  in  England  under-teach,  our  skill  and  prowess,  and  whose  com- 
horses;  and  the  consequence  is,  rades  speak  of  them  as  our  Eng- 
there  are  more  horses  in  England  Under,  as  a  title  of  honour, 
with  defective  fore  legs  than  abroad ;  Years  and  years  ago  we  heard  of 
while  curb,  spavin,  and  thoroughpin,  a  "  rittmeister  "  who  had  written  a 
are  certainly  more  frequently  found  small  volume  which  was  adopted 
in  foreign  cattle.  as  a  sort  of  text-book  on  Cavalry 

That  haU'-careless    seat   pressing  Tactics,  and  this  an  Irisbmaii  wrii- 

forward  on  the  withers,  and  with  ing  in  German.      The  anther,  we 
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were  told,  was  a  model  soldier — as  the   field ;    that   Lord    Cardigan's 

modest  and  gentle  in  the  camp  as  reconnaissance  into  the  Dobmdscha 

he  was  hold  and   headlong  in  the  left  him  hnt  a  handinl  of  men  fit 

field.    He  was  the  chosen  Adintant  for  duty ;    that  at    Solferino   8500 

of  a  distinguished  General,  the  fa-  horses   were    available    out   of    a 

ther  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  force  of  10,200 ;— it  is  time  to  in- 

Austria,  Count  Mensdorf,  the  cou-  quire  by  what  system  of  care  and 

Bin  of  our  own  Queen.     This  same  precaution    the  Austrians   contrive 

Irishman  lived  to  make  the  great  to  avoid  this  disaster.      And  that 

campaign  of  Austria  in    Italy ;    to  they  do  so  we  ourselves  can  amply 

distinguish  himself  in  many  a  field ;  testify.      We  remember  the  arrival 

and  now  in   his   peaceful   days  to  of   a  light    cavalry    regiment,    the 

write  this  admirable  little  book  be-  "  Lichtenstein  Chevaux  Legers,"  at 

fore  us,  full  of  a  life's  experiences  a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  after 

of  his    subject,    and  yet  not  more  a  long  and  weary  march  in  deep 

marked     by    thorough    knowledge  winter.      The   regiment    numbered 

and    skill   than   by   deference   and  eighteen    hundred    mounted    men, 

modesty.  and  we  were  curious  to  know  how 

I  am  in  no  impatience  to  do  away  many  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
with  the  purchase  system  of  our  General  who  inspected  them  on 
army;  but  is  there  no  modification  the  day  after  their  coming:  we 
of  that  system  which  would  secure  learned  that  less  than  twenty  horses 
to  us  the  services  of  such  men  as  were  reported  sick ;  and  these  in- 
this?  Without  our  borough  repre-  eluded  snow  ophthalmia,  kicks  and 
aentation  we  should  not  have  had  injuries  by  accidents,  and  the  other 
our  Burkes,  our  Cannings,  nor  pro-  disasters  of  a  long  march, 
bably  in  earlier  life  our  Disraelis  As  this  is  a  question  which 
and  our  Gladstones;  and  could  we  touches  the  hunting-man  and  the 
not  introduce  into  military  matters  road-rider  ahnost  equally  with  the 
some  plan  by  which  the  abilities  of  dragoon,  and  as  it  is  a  point  on 
men  conid  be  retained  for  their  own  which  a  great  deal  of  error  and  no 
country,  who  now  are  driven  to  small  share  of  ignorance  prevail,  we 
seek  employment  abroad?  Nobody  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  read- 
will  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  a  ers  to  the  second  and  third  chapters 
glut  of  such  people ;  that  tactical  of  this  volume,  in  which  the  saddle. 
Knowledge  is  a  drug  with  us;  and  its  shape,  size,  and  bearings  ore 
that  our  cavalry  regiments  or  ©ur  fully  treated,  and  the  position  of 
riding-schools  are  swarming  with  the  rider  defined  by  rules  which 
M^jor  Dwyers.  The  real  truth  cannot  be  controverted,  nor,  what  is 
being,  that  we  are  singularly  de-  equally  valuable,  be  mistaken.  On 
ficient  in  a  class  of  men  who  make  nothing  is  Mcgor  Dwyer  more  right- 
soldiering  a  career ;  who  care  for  it  fully  insistent  than  on  the  superi- 
as  such ;  love  all  its  details,  and  are  ority  of  the  surcingle  to  the  girth 
never  happier  than  when  carrying  as  a  means  of  attaching  the  saddle, 
out   into    active    service    all    the 

minute    practical    knowledge    they  "  Direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of 

have  stored  up  in  peace.  ^^^^  *^  advanced  here  may  be  obtained 

The   little   volume   we   are   now  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  longish 

discussing    will     sufiaciently    show  «*^d «,  <>"   ^J**^^  ?»«  ^'?^'*-!Pif  \u^ 

how   much   we  have  to  learn,  on  a  P^™'^)    '^    ^^^  forward ;    girth    the 

now  muca  we  nave  to  leara,  on  a  ^          tolerably   tightly;    now   put   a 

subject    which     most     Englishmen  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^  aaddle^thV  heavier  he  is 

deem  their  own,  from  the  practice  ^^^  ^^^6  apparent  wiU  the  result  be— 

of  foreign  armies.     When  we  know  ^^d  get  him  to  sit  well  back.    You  will 

that   sore  backs  alone   can  disable  find,  by  putting  your  fingers  flat  between 

a  cavalry   force ;    that   a   regiment  the  girth  and  the  horse's  chest  before  the 

nnmericfldly    three   hundred   strong  man  mounts,  that,  on  his  taking  his  seat 

may  not  be  able  to  bring  a  hundred  as  above,  tiie  girth  wiQ  be  drawn  forcibly 

and    fifty    mounted   troopers   into  vpwardi ;  a  proof  that  the  saddle  must 
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have   relinquished  in  a  corresponding  his  saddle  by  standing  in  the  stiimps. 

degree  its  previous  *  gripe '  of  the  horse's  And  here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 

back,  or  rather  shoulder.    Now  let  your  as  to  whether  it  is  the  rider's  object  to 

man  dismount,  loosen  the  girths  a  little,  transmit    his    own     weight    indirectly 

and  put  a  surcingle  right  over  the  middle  through  the  stirrups  to  the  saddle  at 

of  the  saddle ;  draw  this  equally  tight  as  the  same  point  at   which  he  previously 

the  girth  had  been  previously,  and  put  applied  it  directly  with  his  seat,  or  at 

your  rider  once  more  into  the  saddle,  some  other  point.     In  the  first  case  it 

making  him,  however,  sit  exactly  in  the  is  very  obvious  that  the  stirrups  are  best 

middle  over  the  surcingle :  your  finger,  placed  exactly  under  the  rider's  seat ; 

if  placed  as  before,  will  now  tell  you,  if  for,   putting  aside  any  changes  of  the 

it  should  not  be  apparent  to  the   eye,  position  of  his  own  body  from  the  hips 

that  the  surcingle  has  become  looser^  the  upwards  he  may  please  to  make,  every- 

saddle  has  assumed  a  more  intimate  con-  thing  remains  as  before,  and  the  equilib- 

tact  with  the  horse's  back  throughout,  rium  of  the  horse  is  not  disturbed.    In 

and  is  sure  not  to  slip  or  wound."  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing the  stirrups   to  be   placed  far 

Scarcely   second  to    this    in  im-  forwards,  and  the  rider  far  back  in  the 

portance     is    the     position    of    the  saddle,  standing  in  the  stirrups  will  at 

stirrup,   which   in  nearly   all    Eng-  once  throw  the  weight  from  one  end  of 

lish  saddles  is  too  far  forward.  the  saddle  to  the  other  ;  make  this  press 

- .  ,    ,        .         .  partially  on  the  horse's  back  instead  of 

»'  The  point  from  which  the  stirrup  is  equably,  as  in  the  first  case,  whwh  sec- 

suspended  has  nearly  an  equal  influence  ^^'       ^^  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^  tlje   saddle 

on  the  stabihty  of  the  saddle,  and  a  much  g^,.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  equiUbrium 

greater  one  on  the  form  of  the  s^t  than  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  throwing  its  weight  more 

the  position  of  the  girths.     If  the  stir^  forward,  consequently  rendering  the  ani- 

rups  be  wrong  all  the  rest  being  right  ^^^    incapable  of  turning  sharply  and 

wiU  be   of  httle   avail.^    What  IS   the  handily,    and,    if   done  suddenly,    fre- 

legitimate  use  of  the    stirrups   besides  ^^^^j    ^^^^  bringing  it  to  a  dead  halt 

enabling  us  to  mount  our  horses?    The  j^  i,^^^i^^^  gharp  turns  are  seldom  re- 

firet  and  most  obvious  one  is  to  give  the  j^^,^  ^^-^^  ^    ^^  jg     ^^^  therefore 

rider  laUral  support,  to  prevent  his  slip-  ^j^^^^  ^  ^  justification  for  throwing  the 

pmg  oflf  to  the  nght  or  left  by  his  seat  ^.^j  ^^^  forwards  or  backwards,  especiaHy 

revolving  round  the  horse's  body  as  a  in  jumping;  but  even  this  has   certain 

wheel  does  round   an  axle.     In    riding  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  hereafter.    Agam, 

bare-backed,    or   on   a   saddle    without  j^  road-riding,  the   English   fashion  of 

stirrups   if  the   rider   falls   it   is    most  trotting  requires  a  man   to  rise  in  his 

generally  to  one  side  and   not  directly  B^irrups ;   but  there  is  really  no   reason 

forwards  or  backwards ;  and  it  is  very  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^^   therefore   sacrifice  the 

evident  that  the  more  directly  under  iJ^  ^^^^^^j  g^        ^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^  the 

ridcr^a  seat  the  stirrups    be  suspended,  ^j^ent  one  often  sees,  or  throw  such  a 

the  more  efficiently  will   they  perform  surplusage  of  weight  on  his  horse's  fore- 

this  duty,  the  resistance  offered  by  them  ^and.     There  can  be  no   doubt  that  he 

being  perpendicularly  upwards,  or  pre-  ^des  less  safely  bv  so  doing,  for  a  sharp 

cisely  m  the  opposite  direction  to  that  ^heel-round  of  a  shying  horse  is  more 

m  which  the  weight  falls,  which  is  per-  nkely  to   bring    him    down;    but    this 

pendicularly  downww-ds ;  whereas,  if  the  question  of  trotting   must   be    also  re- 

stirrups  be  suspended  at  a  distance  from  g^rved  for  a  future  chapter, 
the  rider's  seat,  they  act  at  an  angle  to 

the  line  of  fall :  they  mav,  and  alwavs  -kt  xi  •                t     i    ax        x-l        a.\. 

do,  in  such  a  position  change  the  dircc-  Nothing  can  be  Letter   than  the 

tion  of  the  fall,  but  they  cannot  meet  ^n^ihor  s  judgment  on  tho  question, 

and   prevent  it  so   efficiently  as   when  whether   in   teaching    it  would  be 

placed  under  the  seat.    The  second  use  better   to    discard   tho   use    of  the 

of  these  contriyances  is  to  enable  the  bridle  or  the  stirrup  ?     "We  go  with 

rider,  for  various  purposes,  to  rise   in  him    completely    in    opinion     that 

*  "  Any  defects  that  may  exist  in  the  English  cavalry  seat,  and  the  very  glaring 
ones  that  are  very  obvious  in  the  French  seat,  and  were  the  immediate  causes  of  idl 
the  sore  backs  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  depend  on  the  wrong  position  of  the  Btirrup 
in  the  respective  military  saddles." 


/ 
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"rein-riding,"  or  holding  on  by  aster  occurred,  that  there  was  a 
the  bridle,  is  the  greatest  of  all  man  in  her  Majesty's  service  could 
faults  in  horsemanship.  It  would  have  thrown  the  animal  down  wilh- 
be  far  better  to  dispense  with  the  out  the  aid  of  a  lasso, 
bridle  in  early  school  practice  than  The  resources  of  a  bad  rider  are, 
with  the  stirrups.  That  lightness  however,  like  the  x  of  algebra,  an 
of  hand  can  only  be  the  gift  of  those  unknown  quantity,  and  the  mis- 
whose  seat  on  horseback  is  not  at  chief  of  one  single  day's  ineptiiess 
all  dependent  on  the  bridle,  is  rea-  can  only  be  compared  to  the  damage 
son  enough  for  securing  the  seat  that  would  be  done  to  a  pianoforte 
before  attending  to  the  bridle-hand,  in  perfect  tune  by  a  coarse  fellow 
If  the  fault  of  rein-riding  could  be  hammering  over  the  notes  with  a 
limited  to  the  discomfort  or  inse-  cleaver  till  he  smashed  the  strings 
curity  of  the  individual  who  prac-  and  split  the  soundboard. 
tised  it — if  the  luckless  offender  AVhen  one  bethinks  him  of  all 
could  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  pen-  the  nice  treatment  and  delicate 
alty  himself— we  should  not,  per-  handling  it  has  taken  to  make  the 
haps,  stigmatise  it  with  such  sever-  mputli  of  a  pleasant  horse,  to  have 
ity ;  but  unhappily  this  is  not  the  got  his  neck  arched  to  its  due  de- 
case,  for  the  demoralisation  extends  grce,  and  to  have  placed  him  in  that 
to  the  miserable  animal  he  bestrides;  position  of  perfect  balance  in  which 
and  the  horse  whoso  "mouth"  had  to  mount  him  is  a  positive  luxury, 
possibly  been  made  perfection  by  the  mere  thought  of  submitting 
care  and  skill,  will,  in  one  day  of  him  to  an  ignorant  or  a  careless 
such  ignorant  horsemanship,  bo  so  hand,  is  something  little  short  of  a 
vitiated,  so  *•  untuned,"  as  to  ren-  profanation;  and  yet  this  is  a  spe- 
der  the  animal  irritable  in  temper  cies  of  courtesy  to  which  we  are 
and  uncertain  in  action,  and,  with  daily  driven — the  individual  profit- 
a  continuance  of  the  practice,  a  ing  by  which  not  having  the  very 
"regular  brute."  "We  speak  with  faintest  conception  of  the  sacrifice 
Bome  painful  recollections  in  this  to  which  our  politeness  has  led  us. 
matter.  Among  others  we  recall  Be  it  a  maxim,  therefore :  'Seldom 
having  lent  a  cob,  trained  to  a  de-  lend  your  horse  to  a  sailor,  never 
gree  of  perfection  that  a  touch  of  to  a  Frenchman,  and  as  little  as 
the  finger  would  have  sufficed  to  you  can  to  any  one  at  all. 
intimate  to  him  the  rider's  wish,  We  commend  the  chapter  on  Bits 
to  a  certain  sailor  friend  who  as-  and  Bitting  especially  to  the 
sured  us  he  could  ride.  "We  knew  reader's  attention.  It  is  written 
him  to  be  a  clever  fellow  in  his  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
own  career — a  gunnery-lieutenant,  subject,  and  combines  everything 
with  heaven  knows  what  number  of  that  experience  guided  by  admir- 
"  good  "marks  for  the  "Excellent,"  able  good  sense  and  good  temper 
and  what  is  called  a  most  promising  can  write,  to  make  it  a  text-book 
young  officer;    but  he  brought  us  for  the  rider. 

back  our  beast  smashed    on    both  There  are  few  men  who  are  in- 

knees,  and  with  a  bleeding  mouth,  terested  about  horses  who  will  not 

in  less  than  a  quarter  of   an   hour  appreciate  the  value  of  this  book; 

after    ho    mounted     him,    though  there  is  no  man  who  keeps  a  horsa 

we  had   not  believed,  till  the   dis-  that  should  not  read  it. 
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The  *  Times '  jubilantly  informed  a  seat  elsewhere,  the  orator  said  in 
the  world  the  other  day,  that  during  effect,  "  Greenwich  is  a  very  differ- 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  election  tours  ent  constituency  from  Lancashire, 
in  Lancashire  60,000  of  his  words  It  does  not  carry  the  same  author- 
had  been  telegraphed  to  their  of-  ity  with  the  empire.  Its  vote,  in- 
fice.  The  immortal  gods  are  na-  deed,  tells  quite  as  effectively  in  a 
turally  reticent,  and  we  have  not  party  division ;  but  the  moral  dif- 
heard  that  they  shared  the  elation  ference  w  immense.  For  when  wo 
of  the  metropolitan  Jove.  There  ask  the  national  verdict  on  an  im- 
is  an  observation  made  by  Thomas  perial  issue,  x)ot€S  must  he  weighed 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  as  well  as  counted,''^  We  propose 
his  philosophical  writings,  which  to  inquire  (following  out  Mr.  Glad- 
Professor  Wilson  used  to  repeat:  stone's  suggestion)  on  which  side 
"  Words  are  wise  men's  conn-  the  weight  of  the  vote  recorded  in 
ters — they  do  but  reckon  with  England  during  last  JTovember  was 
them;  but  they  are  the  money  of  given.  It  is  at  the  present  moment 
fools ; "  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  a  most  important  inquiry.  The 
imagine  the  sort  of  reception  which  numerical  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  at  least,  must  House  of  Commons  may  determine 
have  given  to  the  above  piece  of  the  fate  of  a  Ministry ;  the  fate  of 
news,  if  it  got  all  the  way  to  Ohel-  a  national  institution  must  depend 
sea:  *'  Idle  words  could  once  escape  upon  their  weight.  Is  is,  moreover, 
unrecorded  —  dispersed  in  empty  from  a  party  point  of  view,  both 
air  by  the  merciful  gods.  Bat  now,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  a 
alas  I  they  are  not  carried  away  in-  very  interesting  inquiry.  The  Oon- 
nocently  on  the  breeze ;  they  are  stitution,  since  the  House  of  Com- 
captured  by  shorthand  writers,  mens  was  dissolved,  has  undergone 
transmitted  by  electricity,  stereo-  an  organic  change.  The  firandiise 
typed  by  the  devil  and  his  angels,  has  been  extended.  Household  sof- 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  contriv-  frage  has  become  law.  Less  than 
ance,  unquestionably  ;  but,  to  put  two  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe  described 
it  to  no  worthier  purpose  than  the  in  graphic  language  the  Iliad  of 
preservation  of  voluminous  elec-  woes  through  which  we  were  about 
tioneering  palaver,  far  better  for-  to  pass.  A  republic,  with  or  with- 
gotten  —  is  it  not  lamentable  ?  out  Mr.  Bright  as  President,  was 
The  foresaid  number  of  words  is  visible  in  the  not  distant  future : 
equal,  or  thereby,  we  may  assume,  meanwhile  the  Tories  had  out  their 
to  the  whole  literature  of  antiqui-  own  throats.  Before  the  elections 
tyl  This  vain  expenditure  of  hu-  of  1868  were  concluded,  they  would, 
man  labour,  this  waste  of  human  as  a  political  party,  be  extinct  as 
ingenuity,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  the  dodo.  Well,  the  elections  are 
astounding  and  portentous  features  over,  and  even  the  most  timid  of 
of  the  mellifluous  age,  the  golden  us,  after  our  dive  into  the  deep 
Gladstonian  era,  on  which  we  en-  sea,  are  shaking  our  wings  again, 
ter.^'  and  feeling  that  the  experiment  is 

Among  these  50,000  words,  how-  really  much  pleasanter  than  we  had 

ever,  were    one    half-dozen  which  ventured  to  expect.     There  can  be 

deserve  to  be  remembered.      Pas-  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the 

sionately   appealing    to    the    men  franchise    has    invigorated  Gonser- 

of  Lancashire  not  to  dismiss  him  vatism.     The  Tory  party  has  vol- 

from  their  service,  and  replying  to  untarily   widened  its    borders,  and 

the  argument  that  he  had  secured  the    experience    of    the    elections 
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damoDstraieB,  as  its  leaders  had  need  not  wonder  that  in  sncli  dis- 
Mieyed,  that  it  flourishes  most  tricts  the  OonstitatioD — the  Repre- 
yigorooslr  when  *^  hroad-based  npon  sentation  of  the  People  Act  as  well 
the  people's  will."  Even  the  Cas-  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — should 
Sandra  of  Calne  (now  of  the  £x-  be  virtually  suspended.  AnjthlDg 
oheqaerX  if  not  discomfited  is  si-  like  a  contest  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
lent, — ^toe  vaticinations  of  calamity  land  was  sure  to  produce  a  serious 
and  disaster  somehow  won't  come  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  we  are 
true,  and  the  prophet's  business  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
gone.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-  Conservative  party  shopld  hnve 
six  Tory  gentlemen  have  been  re-  declined  to  embarrass  those  who 
torned  to  Parliament  by  the  English  are  responsible  for  the  public  safe- 
democracy,  and  Mr.  Bright  is  not  ty.  In  certain  circumstances  they 
President  of  the  Republic,  but  Pre-  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
udent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  have  shrank  from  the  performance 
men  can  see  that  the  Tory  party  is  of  their  Constitutional  functions, 
still  intact ;  but  we  are  convinced  Under  certain  conditions  it  would 
that  an  examination  of  the  electoral  have  become  their  imperative  duty 
returns  will  show  that  it  is  at  the  to  exercise  the  franchise  at  any 
present  moment  substantially  more  risk.  But  these  conditions  do 
powerful  than  it  has  been  at  any  not  exist  in  the  disaffected  districts 
time  since  1846,  and  specially  that  of  Ireland  j  for  the  verdict  of  the 
upon  the  question  of  the  day  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  of  the  flocks 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England  they  drive  to  the  polling-booths, 
has  been  elicitea  with  remarkable  cannot  be  permitted  to  alter  or 
distinctness.  qaalify  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
The  opinion  of  the  people  of  British  Parliament  may  ultimatelv 
JBnglandf  we  say  advisedly  ;  for  it  arrive.  It  was  quite  clear,  indeed, 
is  clear  to  -  every  statesman  that,  that  the  Irish  Romanists  would 
except  with  the  deliberate  eoneent  vote  in  a  body  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English  people,  the  English  of  the  rival  episcopate — a  fact  which 
Ohurch  must  not  and  cannot  be  should  bo  seriously  weighed  by 
dismembered.  The  issue  is  one  on  thofc  who  support  Mr.  Gladstone's 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  policy  on  the  plea  that  it  will  pro- 
the  constituencies  of  the  outlying  mote  the  interests  of  religious 
portions  of  the  kingdom  —  the  liberty.  It  may  hereafter  appear 
Aoman  Catholics  of  Connaughr,  that  the  free  Protestant  intelligence 
the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland,  the  of  the  empire  is  in  favour  of  de- 
Welsh  Dissenters— cannot  be  per-  voting  to  Irish  secular  uses  the- 
mitted  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  revenues  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
the  empire.     There  are,  moreover.  Church  of  England ;    but  the-  gifl 

rial  reasons  why  the  opinions  of  mnst  be  a  free  and  voluntary  dedi- 

maiority  of  the  elective  bodies  cation :   England  will  never  permit 

in  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  on  it  to  be  extorted  by  the  damour 

this  occasion  be  narrowly  and  jeal-  of    a   disaflTected   populace   and    a 

onsly  scrutinised.  fanatical    priesthood.      The     Irish 

As  regards  the  southern  districts  Church  may  be  doomed ;    but  we 

of   Ireland,    more   or   less  tainted  venture  to  believe  that  it  will  sur- 

with     disloyalty,    the    proposition  vive  until  the  m^ority  in  favour 

oannot      well      be      controverted,  of  disestablishment  is   not  mainly 

When     a    Conservative    candidate  composed  of  the  nominees  of  an 

cannot    appear    on    the    hustings  Ultramontane  hierarchy.      On    the 

without  getting   his  head  broken,  other  hand,  the  elections  have  shown 

when  a  Conservative  voter  cannot  that     the    northern    and    eastern 

go  to  the  poll  without  the  risk  of  provinces,  the  metropolis  and  the 

D^ng  shot  down  in  the  street,  we  university,    are     still    sound    and 

TOL.  OV. — NO.  DCXXZIX.  H 
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loyal.  The  counties  of  Dublin  and  in  demeanour,  ascetic  in  profession, 
Monaghan  have  been  won  by  great  do  not  hesitate,  nevertheless,  to 
majorities ;  and  the  Constitutional  take  an  active  part  in  secular  poli- 
losses  in  Belfast  and  one  or  two  of  tics,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
the  Ulster  boroughs  are  not  per-  world,  i  he  sect  is  all-powcrftil  in 
manent  gains  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  metropolis  (where  it  plays  such 
The  dissensions  among  the  Con- '  pranks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
servatives  in  that  quarter — mainly  not  the  angels  only,  but  even  Whig 
due,  indeed,  to  the  strength  and  lawyers  and  Whig  journals  weep), 
intensity  of  the  Orange  and  anti-  and  there  are  few  provincial  burghs 
Catholic  sentiment  —  are  to  be  where  it  has  not  enlisted  a  migority 
deplored ;  but  we  believe  that,  be-  of  the  electors.  The  most  Radical 
fore  another  election  takes  place,  elector  in  the  most  Kadical  constitn- 
their  divisions  will  be  healed ;  that  ency  is  sure  to  belong  to  the  United 
wise  and  conciliatory  councils  will  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  con- 
prevail  ;  and  that  these  famous  sequence  is,  that  in  Scotland  poli- 
steadfast  Protestant  communities  tical  Radicalism  and  eoclesiastical 
will  again,  as  of  old,  present  an  un-  intemperance  have  become  convert- 
broken  front  to  the  enemy.  ible  terms.  The  regime  which  it 
We  do  not  look  at  the  issue  of  desires  to  inaugurate  is  one  of  mean 
the  Scotch  elections  simply  from  monotony  and  abject  intellectual 
a  party  point  of  view  when  wo  say  bondage, — a  social  state,  in  certain 
that  we  regarj  it  with  deep  regret,  aspects,  not  unlike  that  described  in 
The  intellectual  Liberal  cannot  tlie  passage  from  the  'Leviathan* 
witness  the  unprecedented  agree-  which  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  has  pre- 
ment  of  opinion  throughout  a  whole  fixed  to  'Philip  Van  Arteveldte*: 
province  without  a  feeling  of  dis-  **No  arts,  no  letters,  no  society, — 
comfort  and  apprehension.  Party  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual 
government,  of  course,  becomes  im-  fear  and  danger  of  vlblenoe,  and 
possible  when  there  are  no  parties,  the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor,  nas^, 
or  (which  comes  practically  to  the  brutish."  It  is  this  faction  whioi, 
same  thing)  when  there  is  one  only,  as  Parliamentary  electors,  have 
We  may  call  each  other  as  ugly  made  the  reputable  citizens  of 
names  as  we  can  invent;  but  both  Edinburgh  ashamed  of  their  re- 
Whig  and  Tory  are  aware  that  the  nowned  and  lettered  city.  It  is 
vigour  of  our  public  life  depends  this  faction  which,  as  patrons  of 
mainly  upon  the  keenness  of  our  the  University,  have  placed  an  ob- 
political  antagonism.  When  a  whole  scure  Doctor  of  a  Voluntary  Church, 
people  march  like  a  regiment  and  in  the  chair  of  Dugald  Stewart  ana 
vote  like  a  machine,  when  a  military  John  Wilson.  It  is  this  faction 
monotony  of  sentiment  takes  posses-  which,  as  patrons  of  the  Church. 
sion  of  them,  and  whatever  is  eccen-  manifested  a  yet  graver  disregard 
trie  or  original  or  independent  in  re-  of  the  restraints  and  decencies 
ligious  or  political  life  is  coarsely  and  and  obligations  of  public  life,  when 
stupidly  repressed,  one  is  tempted  to  they  appointed  a  successor  to  the 
inquire  how  far  the  influences  which  late  Dr.  Lee  simply  upon  the  ground 
have  produced  these  results  are  tliat  the  appointment  would  prove 
truly  Liberal,  and  how  far  the  cnl-  obnoxious  to  the  congregation  over 
ture  to  which  they  are  duo  can  be  which  he  was  placed.  These  are 
regarded  as  catholic.  A  vulgar  and  the  men  to  whom,  in  their  own 
illiterate  form  of  dissent  has  gra-  estimation,  the  direction  of  mo- 
.dually  been  gaining  ascendancy  dern  "progress"  has  been  intrust- 
throughout  Scotland.  It  is  narrow  ed.  To  these  narrow  and  maligf- 
in  sympathy,  ungenerous  in  temper,  nant  bigots  (bigots  out  of  whom 
fanatical  in  belief,  tyrannical  in  all  the  heroic  fire  of  the  old  Cove- 
practice.      Its    ministers,  Puritanic  nant    has  died),   the    merciless  ex- 
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dnsiveneis   of  Scottish  piety  is  its  Stirling-Maxwell  nor  Mr.  Smollett, 

most  attractive  feature;   and   thev  however,    have  heen  permitted  to 

would  fain    carry,    if  they    could,  retain  their  seats,  and  the  Scottish 

their  Jewish  Sabbaths,  their  sump-  Philistines  have    succeeded  in  mak- 

tuary    enactments,    and    tboir   de-  ing  the   ^'Scottish  Parliament"  as- 

gtructive     Calvinism,     across     the  flat,    stale,    and    unprofitable  as  a 

Border.    We  do  not  believe,  how-  Dissenting     synod  —  an     assembly 

ever,   tJiat  England  will  submit  to  f^om  which  genius  is  banished,  ana 

another  incursion  of  the  Puritans,  which  resents  the  very  appearance 

or  that  she  will  allow  this   ragged  of  a  jest. 

army  from  Scotland  to-  hurt  the  But  though  we  regret  to  think 
culture  of  her  intellectual,  and  the  that  the  recent  elections  show  that 
freedom  of  her  religions,  life.  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  and  un- 
The' Spectator 'has  said  that  the  scrupulous  party  has  begun  to  ex- 
first  Parliament  elected  under  the  tend  beyond  our  municipal  boun- 
democratic  Reform  Bill  will  be  the  daries,  there  are  certain  consider- 
most  *^  Philistine  "  on  record,  and  ations  whicii  ought  to  be  fairly 
a  not  inconsiderable  contingent  weighed,  and  which,  we  think,  tend 
will  certainly  come  from  north  of  to  indicate  that  the  real  majorities 
the  Tweed.  The  Scottish  ropresen-  in  the  county  constituencies  are^ 
tatives  have  never,  since  the  repre-  still  loyal  to  the  Monarchy  and  to 
sentation  of  Scotland  was  handed  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
over  to  the  Radicals,  stood  well  with  that  intimidation  has  been  largely 
the  House.  It  mast  be  sorrowfully  practised.  Intimidation  by  land- 
admitted  that,  with  one  or  two  ex-  lords  is  now  very  much  a  thing  of 
ceptions,  they  have  been  regarded  the  past ;  but  it  has  been  succeeded 
as  bores.  Their  deadly  monotony  by  a  more  serious  form  of  intimi- 
was  more  than  hnman  nature  could  dation  (more  senons  because  more 
stand.  Mr.  Smollett  and  Sir  Wil-  impalpable  and  more  difficult  to 
liam  Stirling-Maxwell  were  the  check)  —  the  intimidation  of  the 
only  two  independent  members  in  mob.  The  agricultural  population 
the  late  Parliament  who  were  lis-  is  Conservative  by  tradition  and  as- 
tened  to  with  patience.  Mr.  Smol-  sociation,  and  if  left  to  itself  would 
lett's  oanstio  pungency  smacked  obey  its  natural  instincts.  But 
of  the  ancestral  wit.  Sir  William  many  of  the  small  country  villages 
Stirling-Maxwell  needs  no  eulo-  are  nests  of  Radicals —hives  of  Dis- 
gium  from  us.  Ho  enjoys  a  national,  sent  The  Reform  Bill  has  enfran- 
a  European,  reputation;  ho  com-  chised  a  goodly  number  of  these  vil- 
blnes  the  finest  culture  of  the  lago  democrats,  while  it  has  failed 
scholar,  the  fairest  gifts  of  the  to  confer  the  franchise  upon  many 
orator,  with  eminent  practical  who  are  more  closely  allied  with 
sagacity,  with  unrivalled  experi-  the  land,  and  with  those  to  whom 
enoe,  with  prodigious  general  in-  it  belongs.  The  polling-booths  for 
fluonce;  he  appreciates,  as  the  man  the  counties,  moreover,  are  com- 
of  genius  alone  can  appreciate,  the  monly  placed  either  in  these  villages 
weak  points  and  the  strong  points  of  or  in  the  larger  burghs.  The  Con- 
his  countrymen's  character  and  of  gervativo  voter  riding  in  from  hia 
his  country's  institutions.  The  pub-  farm  to  record  his  vote  has  to  pasa 
lie  services  which  he  has  rendered  tiirough  a  crowd  of  village"  roughs," 
have  been  rendered  by  him  without  who,  if  they  do  not  break  his  head, 
reference  to  partv.  His  last  act,  as  as  sometimes  happens,  assail  him 
member  for  rerthshfre,  was  to  use  with  the  coarse  taunts  and  vulgar 
his  influence  with  Mr,  Disraeli  to  invective  with  which  they  are  un- 
obtain,  in  consideration  of  the  emi-  happily  too  familiar.  The  ministar 
nent  abilities  and  character  of  lier  of  a  Perthshire  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
husband,  a  pension  for  the  widow  Rankin,  has  drawn  a  characteriatio 
of  Dr.  Robert  Lee.    Neither  Sir  W.  and  graphic  picture  of  the  election 
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scenes  which  take  place  in  a  pettv  who  do  not  eren  follow  the  example 

commnnitj  crowded  with  RadicaUi  set  hj  Chantrey  the  scnlptor  with 

and  Yolantaries,  and    of  the  little  his  famous  woodcocks — 

bigotries,  the  little  spites,  the  little    ,.  _  .       ^_        _^,         ., .   ... ,  - 

ins^lenc^  the  little^  persecutions,  '"''^''l^^.^^j''^^''''^ 

which  the  free  and  independent  snp.  ^          ^^  ^     ^^  ^     ^^  ^^^ 

porters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  manifest  at  'em,"— 
such  times.     "We  are  bound  to  ad- 

mit,  however,  that  the  truthfulness  for  they  cart  off  the    produce  of 

of  the  representation  has  been  chal-  their  lattuea  to  the  nearest  market- 

lenged  by  the  chwrman  of  the  Lo-  town)   is  a  growing  evil,  and  one 

cal  Radical  Committee  in  a  letter,'  which  naturally  excites  the  reaont- 

which  is  a  gem  in  its  way,   and  ment  of  the  farmer  who   sees   hia 

which  Thackeray  would  have  en-  laird's   hares   and    rabbits   making 

joyed' havoc  among  his  turnips.  Sir  Wil- 

«  Bib,— In  your  impregsion  of  thnrr  ^gg  instrnmental  last  aeeskm  in  in- 
day  the  26th  ult  there  ap^ared  a  letter  trodccing)  a  reasonable  measare  ct 
from  the  Rev.  James  BanKine;  Manse,  redres^ithe  only  sort  oT  meamir* 
MnthilL  parporting  to  be  a  description  _v:X^-  Iv  i  V  »  *  •"»»«»»» 
Of  a  'Perthah^e  VUlage  during  an  Elec  ^^'""h  ?  ^^l  P^f^^*  «^^^P«^ 
tion '» in  which  he  nafriates  certain  acts  ^  opimon,  has  the  shghtwt  ohimoe 
of  violence  which  he  says  were  perpe-  ^  ^^^«  earned.  But  when  asked 
trated  upon  himself  and  his  consevitave  ^  support  a  visionary  and  utopiaa 
friends  in  tbii  place  and  which  he  proposition,  he  wisely  and  with 
charges  Mr.  Parker's  Local  Committee  true  self-respect  declined  to  do  aoL 
with  concerting  and  organising.  We  the  '*  As  to  game,"  he  said  on  the  hna- 
Members  of  that  committee  beg  to  state  ^gs — 
for  the  information  of  your  readers  that 

the  charge  is  a  gross  falsehood  and  ut-  As  to  game,  I  have  always  depre*. 

terly  without   foundation  in  fact.— We  ^^^^  '^^  deplored  its  undue  preserve* 

nr^  ^c.  ^°>  ^'^^  ^^  unpleasant  feelings  therebr 

"  By  order  of  the  CJommittee  engendered  between  landlord  and  tenau. 

"James  Morrison  Chairman.^*  L^^V^^u'^  ""^  '*''°  P"f  ?  ^  ^ 

matter  as  bemg  more  conclusive  with 

regard  to  my  views  than  any  amount  of 
One  can  understand,  after  spelling  profession.  I  have  supported,  and  aai' 
through  this  letter,  why,  to  Mr.  again  ready  to  support,  the  only  praeti* 
Morrison  and  his  brother  commit-  cal  measure  for  the  removal  of  the  grier* 
tee-men,  Sir  William  Stirling-Max-  ance  that  has  yet  been  proposed  or  ad- 
well's  fame,  culture,  and  liberal  vocated  by  reasonable  authority — the 
liianliness  should  have  proved  die-  ^  known  as  that  of  Mr.  tf^Lagan  and 
tasteful  These  ignoble  forms  of  S?  ^*^**^  Chamber  of  Agnculture. 
intimidation     are     ordeals     which  J™*  measure  I  believe  the  Scotch  mem- 

connty  voters,  very   much  in  ear-  ^.^L^i"*^  1*7'  "^^  *^.S?  ^ 

fiAflf   wnnld  of  mnniA    h«    T^renAred  "^^^  ^  ™*^®   *^®   attempt    The  at> 

nest,  would  of  course   be   preparea  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  j           ^^ 

to   encounter ;  but  it  happens   un-  that  I  can  give  it    As  to  p^p«^ 

luckily,    at  the    nresent    moment,  whidi  have  So  chance  of  being  listened 

that  the  county  Conservative  voter  to  by  Parifament,  I  should  think  it  on. 

Ib  not  very  much   in  earnest    He  worthy  to  stand   here  and  dangle  suoh 

has   one  or  two    pet  grievances  of  proposals  before  the  eyes  of  the  tenant- 

his  own,  which  have  been  freely,  if  farmers  of  this  county,  merely  in  Ihe 

somewhat   dishonestly,  used  by  the  hope  of  catching  a  few  votes," 
Radical  candidates.     Ohief  among 

these  is  the  law  for  the  protection  His   Radical  opponent,  who  had 

of  game.    The  over-preservation  of  no   particular  reputation  to  endan- 

game  (a  praodoe  not  unknown  to  ger,   was    not  restrained  by   theae 

certain   wealthy   Whig  potentate^  weak  and  fastidious  scmples.  Aiif 
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aoyeiumt  about  game  between  land-  b<den  considered  deoisiye,  even  had 
lord  and  tenant  onglit,  be  declared,  the  plain  issue  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
to  be  made  pactum  ilUeitum  /  The  establishment  or  disestablishment, 
oonseqnence  of  this  'rritation  was,  been  honestlj  pnt  before  the  eleo- 
tiiat  the  Oonserrative  fkrmers  in  tors.  Tbe  Perthshire  and  Mid- 
man  j  oonnties,  thongh  they  wonld  Lothian  mijodties  exceeded  200; 
not  aotniUly  vote  against  their  bnt  Alderman  Wat^low  in  Dnm- 
partj,  became  apathetic,  and  in  the  fries  was  only  44  i^ead  of  Major 
ODd  did  not  Tote  at  alL  They  Walker ;  Mr.  Finnie  in  North-Ayr- 
knew  that   if  they  went    to    the  shire  was   only  89  ahead   of  Mr. 

C>lling- booths  they  would  proba-  Montgomerie;   and  in  South -Ayr- 

y  be  bespattered  with  mud  (both  shire  Sir  David  Wedderbum  literal- 

Mteral    and    figurative),    nor    were  ly  won  by  a  head,  Colonel  AJexan- 

tiiey  altogether    unwilUng    to    see  der  being  just  25  behind, 

whether  this  fluent   English    gen-  What  we  have  said  will,  we  hope, 

tleman,  who  undertook,  if  sent  to  have  served  to  show  how  it  happens 

Parliament,  to  extirpate  game  and  that   the  Radical  victories  in  the 

abolish  the  game-laws,  would  be  as  Scottish  counties  cannot  be  regard- 

cood  88  his  word.     It  will  not  be  ed  as  testing  the  opinions  of  the 

kmg  before  they  discover,  in  Perth-  electors    upon    the    Irish    Church 

diire  as  elsewhere,  that  they  have  question,  nor  indeed  upon  any  ques- 

Biade  an  egregious  blunder.    They  tion  of  imperial  politics.    No  one, 

have  lost  the  services  of  men  who  of  course,  ever  doubted   that  the 

were    intimately    acquainted    with  votes  of  the  democratic  Presbyte- 

their   local  wants  and  habits  and  rian  Dissenters  would  be  recorded 

usages.      They  have    elected   men  for  the  suppression  of  Episcopacy 

who    are   not   merely  ignorant  of  in  Ireland.     They  have  no  objeo- 

Scotlaad  and    Scottish    idiosyncra-  tion  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 

iies,  bat  who  have  promised  that  Ireland,  and  they  would  vote  with 

which  neither  Scotsman  nor  Eng-  even  greater  cordiality  for  the  dis- 

Ushman    can    perform.     At    next  establishment   of    the    Church    in 

election  the  inevitable  reaction  will  England.    If  they  could  have  their 

bear  bitter  fruit.    The  Radical  par-  own  way,  the  Prelatic  and  apostate 

tf  will  find  that  they  were  penny-  communion     against    which    their 

wise  and  pound-foolish,  when,  spec-  fathers  protested — a  communion  to 

nlating   upon  a  tnmipery  agricul-  which  they  cherish  a  keener  and 

tnral    discontent,   they  determined  fresher  hostility  than  they  bear  to 

to  eject  such  a  man  as  '*  Stirling  of  Rome  herself— would  not  exist  for 

Keir,"  and  brought  down  an  Eng-  another   session.     Misapplying  the 

Hehman  to  discharge  the  ungracious  words  of  Scripture,  as  Mr.  liowo 

task  which  no  Scottish  gentleman  misapplied  them  (for  they  are  eu- 

would  undertake.    It  is  said  that  riously  and    indecently  miMpplied 

the  attack  was   prompted  by  Mr.  to    a    branch    of    the    Church  of 

Gladstone,   who  resented  Sir  Wil-  Christ),    they    would    say    of    tha 

Ham  Stirling-Maxweirs  presence  at  whole     Episcopate,     English     and 

the  Edinburgh  banquet  to  Mr.  Dis-  Irish,  "  Cut  it  down,  why  cumber- 

raeli;  but  we  refdse  to  believe  that  eth  it  the   groand?"     Their  zeal 

oven  Mr.  Qladstone,  childishly  sen-  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  anti-Protestani 

litive  as  he  has  too  often  proved  policy    has    already,    we    observe, 

himself  to    be,   could    have    been  been  duly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Glad- 

gnilty  of  such  undignified    malig-  stone's  ally,  the  Pope.    They  have 

nity.     It  ought  to  be  noted,  more-  been  brought  into    die    fold,  and 

over,  that  in  spite  of  this  unworthy  Scotland  is  no  longer  in  partibue 

track  ling    to    local    passions,    the  ir{/idelium.     The    Pope    has    pre- 

BMjorities  by  which    the    Scottish  sented    them    with    a    bran-new 

eofiatiee  were  won  ooald  not  have  hierarchy  —  two    or    three    ardi- 
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bisboixs,  and  we  know  not  how  permitted  to  mature.  CaodidateB 
many  bishops  and  minor  function-  must  not  hesitate  on  the  htrntings 
aries.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  — no  compromise  is  possible  at  the 
gratitude  of  Kome  is  of  that  polling-booths.  It  is  hardly  a  secreti 
catholic  sort  whioh  unites  a  lively  mdeed,  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
sense  of  past  favours  with  a  still  men  who  compose  Mr.  Glads tone't 
livelier  of  those  to  come.  The  nominal  minority  do  not  love  the 
Scottish  burghers,  indeed,  may,  Irish  policy  of  their  leader.  Al- 
with  their  long-headed  preference  ready  those  men  are  saying  open- 
for  tangible  results,  consider  the  ly:  '^Some  compromise  must  be 
gift  "an  empty  compliment ;"  hut  devised.  We  cannot  permit  the 
we  can  assure  them  that  their  friend  Irish  Protestant  communities  to  be 
at  headquarters  does  not  intend  it  to.  swallowed  up  by  the  Pope.  We 
be  so.  cannot  leave  the  colonisU  we  have 
It  being  thus  suffioiontly  clear  planted  there  to  starve.  Find  us 
that  the  action  of  the  Ultramontane  out  some  way  of  esciq>e  —  some 
priesthood  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  scheme  by  which  the  theoretici) 
or  of  the  democratic  Presbyterians  grievance  may  be  removed,  whil^ 
of  the  Scottish  burghs,  cannot  be  the  substantial  interest  is  retained; 
permitted,  in  reason  or  justice,  to  disestablishment,  if  it  please  yoiL 
determine  conclusively  the  issue  — not  spoliation,  not  coofisoation^ 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  The  Kadical  leaders  in  the  press 
electors,  the  really  important  and  in  Parliament,  indeed,  do  net 
question  arises.  What  is  the  judg-  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  they 
ment  of  the  English  people  upon  have  won  a  considerable  victory  in 
this  question  of  the  English  Church  England,  and  that  the  elections 
in  Ireland  as  manifested  at  the  demonstrate  that  the  English  people 
November  elections?  A  minute  are  with  them.  There  are  some 
examination  of  tlie  electoral  re*  victories  that  are  very  expensivep 
turns  will  show  in  what  way  and  that,  economically  as  well  as  mo* 
with  what  emphasis  the  answer  rally,  are  not  worth  the  cost,  tad 
has  been  returned.  It  must  be  we  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  these 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  the  questionable  triumphs.  But  now, 
matter  has  not  yet  received  that  laying  speculation  aside,  let  us  see 
ripe  consideration  on  the  part  of  what  light  the  electoral  returns 
the  people  which  it  must  receive  throw  upon  the  actual  state  of 
before  an  ancient  national  insti*  public  feeling  in  England.  It  is 
tution  can  be  finally  condemned,  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  esti* 
Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  ^*dis-  mating  the  results,  that  oertsin 
establishment  and  disendowment ''  elections  took  place  under  peoulier 
should  be  made  a  party  shibboleth  conditions  —  conditions  introduced 
— the  test  by  which  all  true  Radi-  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but 
cals  were  to  be  judged.  It  is  a  previously  unknown  to  the  Con- 
hard  thing  to  break  with  your  stitution — we  allude  to  the  provi« 
party  and  jour  leaders.  Revolt  sions  of  what  is  known  as  the  milk* 
implies  not  only  a  stronger  will  ority  clause.  The  operation  of  the 
than  most  English  electors  own,  clause  (to  the  principle  of  which,  if 
but  many  social  annoyanocs  whioh  fairly  and  cjnsistently  worked 
most  English  electors  (as  long  as  out,  wo  have  no  objection  whs^ 
they  decently  can)  will  strive  to  ever)  has  been  unfortunate.  It 
avoid.  Even  since  the  Radical  f^pears  to  us  that  there  is  one 
leader  announced  bis  programme,  seat  only  which  it  has  undeniably 
there  has  been  no  leisure  for  deli-  secured  to  the  Conservatives- 
berate  reflection.  The  appeal  to  the  third  seat  for  Leeds.  At 
the  nation  has  been  made  so  hur-  Manchester,  Mr.  Birley,  who  w^ 
riedly  that  opinion   has  not   becm  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  would  pro* 
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bablj,  evBH  in   a  fair   fight,  hava  orations.     These  boroughs,  at  this 

obtained  a  seat;    and  in  the  citj  election,  with  few  exceptions,  went 

of  London  the  constitnency   is  so  over  to  theEadicals;  but  their  ad- 

evenly  divided  that,  until  late    in  hesion  cannot    be    considered    anj 

the    afternoon,    it    appeared    that  moral  gain,  seeing  that  the  mtgori'- 

three    Tories    would    be    returned,  ties  were  invariably  very  inconsid- 

On   the  other    hand,  through    the  orable,   and  that    these    mnjoritiesi 

minority  clause,   the    Radicals    se-  small  though  they  were,  cannot  be 

cored  the  third  seat  at  Liverpool,  credited  with  any  decided  political 

and  a  seat  in  each  of  the  following  convictions.      According     to     the 

counties:       Hereford,     Cambridge,  theory    of    probabilities,    most     of 

Oxford,  Backs,  Berks,  and  Dorset,  these  boroughs  will  at  next  general 

The  Tory  strength  in  the  counties  election  be  regained  by  the  Tories. 

has    been    manifested    so   decisive-  The  occupation,  indeed,  of  a  num- 

ly,    and    their    migorities    in    the  ber  of  unimportant  positions,  of  no 

least    Conservative    have    been    so  value  in  a  strategic  point  of  view, 

large,  that  it  cannot  bo  reasonably  cannot  exercise  any  decisive  effect 

doubted  that  in  the  most  Conserva-  upon  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  cam- 

tive  (as  these  six  admittedly  are)  paign. 

they  would  have  secured  the  whole  2d,  The  Radicals  gained  one  or 

representation.      Otir     opinion     is,  two  of  the  greater  boroughs — ^iso- 

that  through  this  clause  the  Tories  lated     positions     of      considerable 

have   been  deprived  of  six  seats —  strength — which  had  previously  been 

in  any  view,  it  has  cost  them  four,  held  by  the  Tories. 

A  political  student  of  the  map  of  3d,  The    Radicals    succeeded    in 

England  prior  to  the    recent  eleo-  holding    the    metropolis,    and    the 

tiou   wonld    have    found   that    the  Tory  attack  was  at  most  points  re^ 

rival  parties  were  posted  somewhat  pelled.    But  many  of  the  positions 

in  tills  fashion.    The  Radicals  held  wore  retained  only  after  a  desperate 

the    metropolis  and    the  metropo-  struggle,  and  the  Tories  established 

litan   counties,   the  great  seats    of  themselves  in  one  or  two    strong 

labour  and    commerce,    more  than  and  commanding  positions.     Here 

one-half  of  the  small  boroughs,  and  the  balance  of  gain  was  undoubtedly 

leFs  than   one-half  of  the  counties,  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.    The 

The  Tories  were  in  possession  of  metropolis    and    the    country    sur- 

more  than  one- half  of  the  counties;  rounding  it  is  no  longer  a  strict  Radi- 

they   had  nearly  a  moiety   of  the  cal  preserve. 

gmnller  boroughs;  they  were  unre-  4th,  The  Tory    attack  upon  the 

presented  in  the  metropolis;  while  Yorkshire  and  North-Eastern  bor- 

the  great  towns,  with  the  exception  oughs  was  repulsed,  but  the  Radi- 

of  Liverpool,  had,  one  after  another,  cals  retained  many  of  those  boroughs 

been    surrendered    to    the    enemy,  with   difficulty,   and   their  absolute 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  majority    under  household  suffrage 

•tatistics  of  the  November  elections,  has  decreased, 

we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu-  5th,  In  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire 

§!onf»,  to  the  elucidation  and  illus-  and  the  North-Western  counties  the 

tration  of  which  wo  propose  to  de-  Tories  have    repulsed   the   Radical 

Toto  the  remainder  of  this  paper: —  attack    by   great    majorities;    they 

1st,  The  Radicals  gained   a  con-  have  gained  several  boroughs  of  the 

Biderable    portion    of     the     small  highest  importance  previously  held* 

bor»»ighs,  of  those  more  particular-  by  Radicals ;  and  in  the  cases  where 

ly   where  the  minorities    fluctuate,  their  attack   did    not  succeed,  the 

going   at    this    election    with    one  Radical  resistance    has  diminished, 

party,  at  the  next  with  their  rival?,  Gth,  The  Tory  success  in  the  coun- 

and   where  the  issue  is  frequently  tics  has  been  decisive  and  overwhelm- 

decided  by  local  or  personal  conaid-  ing. 
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These  propositiooB  being  admit-  Tanqnisbed,  as  conolnsiTe.  Tlie 
ted,  it  follows  that  the  net  Tory  gains  are  permaneat.  The  Badieals 
snccess  throDgbont  EoglaDd  has  won  two  seats  in  borougbs  wbidi 
been  considerable— a  success  not,  were  previonslj  divided  —  one  in 
indeed,  to  be  measured  by  the  no-  Wigan,  one  in  Oarlisle— bat  tbej 
minal  strcDgth  of  parties,  and  that  won  by  narrow  majorities.  The 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  to  win, 
another  election  shall  have  been  the  Tory  seats  at  Liverpool,  Birken- 
concluded.  In  the  mean  time,  here  head,  Blackburn,  Whitehaven,  War- 
are  the  details  which,  we  think,  in-  rington,  Bolton,  and  Preston.  The 
struct  the  propositions  which  we  majorities,  speaking  roundly,  were 
have  ventured  to  submit,  taking,  decisive.  The  Tories  attacked,  but 
in  the  first  place,  the  returns  of  the  failed  to  win,  the  Radical  seats  at 
borough  elections,  which  may  be  Oldham.  Oldham  was  wont  to  be 
thus  conveniently  subdivided :  I.  a  stronghold  of  Radical  opinion ; 
The  Lancashire  and  North- Western  and  if  at  this  election  the  Radioab 
Boroughs.  II.  The  Yorkshire  and  have  been  able  to  retain  by  tens 
North-Eastern  Boroughs.  III.  The  only  what  they  previously  held  by 
Mid-Counties  and  the  Metropolitan  hundreds,  it  is  tolerably  clear  thai 
Boroughs.  lY.  The  Southern  Bor-  at  next  election  the  position  mntt 
oughs.  be  abandoned :  it  is  becoming  im- 

I.     77^    Lancashire    and   Korth-  tenable.    Thus,  in  whatever  aspect 

WesUm  Boroughs, — ^The  most  con-  we  regard   these    Lancashire    eleo» 

siderable  of  these  are  contained  in  tions,  it  appears  that  under  honse- 

this  list :    Manchester,   Birkenhead,  hold  suffrage  the  Tories  have  added 

Blackburn,   Bolton,   Oarlisle,  Ohes-  immensely    to    their    strength — to 

ter,  Preston,   Salford,   Shrewsbury,  their  strength    defensively    as  wdl 

Wigan,    Oldham,    Stockport,    War-  as  offensively.     "In  spite,"  as  the 

rington,  White!iaven,  Ashton-under-  *  Spectator'    (Nov.    21,    1868)   can- 

Lyne,  Staley bridge,  Liverpool.    Of  didly  confesses,   "of   enormous  ad- 

these  boroughs  the  Tories  nave  won  ditions    to    the    constituencies,   the 

seats  at  Manchester,   Ohester,  Bol-  majorities   by    which    ilie   Libers! 

ton,     Salford,    Stockport,    Shrews-  seats  have  been  gained  have  been 

bury,      Ashton-under -Lyne,      and  uniformly  lessened,  and    those    by 

Staleybridge.    These  positions  were  which  the  Conservative  seats  ha?« 

won  in  decisive  actions.    It  is  not  been  retained  have  been  nniformfy 

probable  that  any  attempt  will  be  increased." 

made  to  retake  them.      Majorities        The  foUowing  table  brings  out  the 

varying  from  400  to  1800  are  com-  general  results  of  the  engagement  im 

monly  regarded,  both  by  victor  and  a  very  clear  light : — 

L — The  Tories  atUtekedy  and  icon, 

1  seat  at  Manchkster.    Mr.  Birley,  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  15,482,  was  at  tki 
bead  of  the  poll. 

1  seat  at  CnKsria,  where  Hr.  Raikos  was  1000  ahead  of  the  second  Badioal  eandi^ 
date. 

1  seat  at  Bolton  (previously  divided^  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled 

for  each  of  the  Torv  caudidates  was  ....        6968 

Do.  Radicals,     ......        548( 


Leaving  an  average  majority  for  each  Tory  of  479 

t  seats  at  SALroRD,  whore  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  of  the 

Tory  candidates  was  ......        6246 

Do.  Radicala,  ......        6079 


Leaving  average  minority  (br  each  Tory  of      .  .  .  10 
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t  seat  «t  Stookport,  where  the  Tory  candidate  was  at  head  of  poll  with  2722. 

1  seat  at  Shrvwsbubt,  where  the  Tory  camffidate  was  1100  ahead  of  second  Radi- 
cal candidate. 

1  seat  at  Ashton-ukdir-Ltnv,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  2269,  was  122 
ahead  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

I 

1  seat  (new)  at  Stalitbridge,  where  the  Tory  candidate,  polling  2407  had  a  ma- 
jority of  838  Totes. 

II. — The  RadieaU  attached^  and  toon, 

I  seat  at  Garlible,  where  Mr.  Hodgson  was  defeated  by  16  votes. 

1  seat  at  Wioah,  where  Mr.  Lancaster,  poIKng  2166,  beat  Mr.  Eclcersley  by  248 
votes. 

1  scat  (new)  at  Burnlet,  where  the  Radical  candidate,  polling  2620,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  870. 

8 

in. — The  Torie$  attached,  hut  failed  to  win^ 

%  seats  at  Oldham,  where  the  Tory,  Mr.  Cobbett,  poUing  6102,  was  only  26  behind 
Mr.  Piatt.    The  polling  stood  thus : — 

Hibbert,  Radical,        .        .        .  6157 

Piatt,        do.,    .        .                 .  6127 

Cobbett,  Tory,    .        •        .        ,  6102 

— -                             Spinks,       do.,     ....  6072 

% 

TV. — The  Badicah  attacked,  hut  failed  to  mn^ 

1  seat  at  Literpool — the  second  seat,  previously  held  by  the  Tories,  was  attack- 
ed.   The  average  number  of  votes  for  each  Tory  was  16,404 
Do.                         Radicals, 15,198 

Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,    ...»  1,206 

1  seat  at  Birkenhead,  where  Captain   Sherard   Osbom,  attacking  Mr.  Laird,  and 

polling  fully  2000,  was  beaten  by  900. 

2  seats  at    Blackburn.     The  average  number  of   votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was 4980 

Do.  Radical, 4285 

Leaving  average  majority  for  each  Tory,     ....  695 

1  seat  at  Whitehaven,  where  the  Tory,  Mr.  Bentinck,  polled  1125,  the  Radical, 
Mr.  Stewart,  768. 

1  seat  at  Warrington,  where  the  Tory  retained  his  seat  aAer  a  sharp  contest.* 

1  seat  at  Bolton,  the  representation  of  which  had  been  previously  divided  (ut 
tupra,) 

%  seats  at  Preston,  where  the  average  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Tory 

was 5769 

Do.        Radical, 4664 

9  Leaving  average  minority  for  each  Tory,        .        .  1105 

*  Both  sides  adroit  that  the  Tories  had  a  majority  at  Warrington,  though, 
tiiTough  the  blunder  of  a  polling-clerk,  a  petition  to  the  new  court  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary. 
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II,  The  Yorlihire  and  NoTth-EoBt-  200;   Gravesend,    where   the  Tory; 
em    Boroughs, — Here  the    struggle  polling  1045,   was  beaten  by  180; 
was  very  fierce,and  maintained  with  Guildford,    where    the     Tory    was 
singular  equality.    The  Radicals  in  beaten  by  19;  and  Windsor,  where 
many  cases  won  by  bare  majorities ;  he  was  beaten  by  12), — taken  in  con 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  little  more  ex-  nection   with  the  splendid  succew 
ertion,  a  little  more  organisation,  on  in  the  metropolitan  county,   prove 
the  part  of  the  Tories — the  merest  that  the  Tories'   close  investment  of 
trifle    or   accident,  indeed  —  might  the  metropolis  is  beginning  to  die- 
have  turned  the  scale.    In  the  city  hearten  the  defenders.     Derby  and 
of  York  itself,  Mr.  James  Lowther,  Bedford  are  serious  losses ;  but  the 
the    sole    Tory    candidate,    polling  division   of  parties  at  Bath  Twhere 
3718,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  the  Tory,  polling  2051,  was  Deaten 
500  over  the  successful  Radical  can-  by  180),  at  Cheltenham  (where  the 
didate — a  majority  surely  more  than  Tory,  polling  1460,  was  180  behind,) 
sufficient     to     have    secured    both  at  Ipswich  (where  the  Tory,  polling 
seats  to  the  Tories.     At  Pontefract,  2025,   was  beaten   by   135),  and  at 
also,  the  Tory  m^ority  was  large  for  Hereford  (where  the  Tory  Solicitop* 
the  constituency ;    and  at  Beverley  Gteneral  lost  his  seat  by  82),  is  ao 
the  Radicals  (Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  close,   that  there  appears  to  be  no 
being  one)  >vere  without  difficulty  good  reason  why  they  should  not, 
beaten  off.     But  at  Hull  the  Tory,  at  next  election,  without  much  diffi- 
polling   G367,   was  beaten   only  by  culty  be  recovered.    On  the  other 
400  ;  Durham  was  lost  by  52 ;  Mac-  hand,  the  Tories  have  won  seats  at 
clesfield,    where     the    Tory    polled  Boston    (Tory    majority,   280),    at 
2321,  was   lost  by  180 ;  Wakefield,  Coventry   (Tory  miyority,   200),  at 
where   the   Tory  polled    1519,  was  Worcester  (Tory  mtyority,  770),  at 
lost  by  39 ;  at  Hartlepool  the  Tories  Lynn   (where   Mr.   Robert    Bourke 
won  by  6.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  has  come  in    as   colleague   to  Lord 
in  the  North-Eastern  boroughs  the  Stanley),  at    Newcastle -under-Lyne 
citizens   are   as   nearly   as  possible  (Tory   majority,   500),  at    Norwich 
divided  between   the  rival  parties;  (where  the  Tory  was  at  the  head  of 
a  state  of  matters  which,  to   those  the  poll),  and  at  Nottingham  (where 
who  remember  the  tone  of  opinion  Colonel    Wright    of    the     "  Robin 
in  Yorkshire  not  many  years  ago.  Hoods"   was  500  ahead),   by   sub- 
is   surely  fully   of   encouragement,  stantial     majorities.        Upon     the 
An  important  position,  indeed,  has  whole,  the  Tory  gain  in  those  Mid- 
been  abandoned  at  Sunderland ;  but  Counties    and     Metropolitan    bor- 
the    victory    achieved     at     South  ouglis  has  been  considerable. 
Shields   by    the   Liberal  Conserva-        lY.    The   Southern    Boroughs,  — 
tive,   Mr.  Stevenson,   is  a  fair   set-  Among  these  boroughs  the  gain  and 
off.  loss  has  been  pretty  fairly  distribut- 
III.  The    Mid-Counties    and    the  ed.     A  seat  at  Canterbury  has  been 
Metropolitan  Boroughs, — The  fjreat  lost ;  but  the  loss  is  to  be  attributed 
Tory  victory  in  Westminster  (where,  to  the  selfish  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Butler 
among  the  elite  of  the  metropolis,  Johnstone  —  the     numbers     polled 
Mr.  Smith  beat  Captain  Grosvenor  proving  that,  had  tlie  Tory  strength 
by  1100,  and  Mr.    Stuart  Mill   by  been  concentrated,  both  seats  might 
1200  votes)  and  in  the  city  (which,  have  been  secured.     The  defection 
but  for  a  tremendous  Radical  whip  of   Bristol,    we    suspect,   has  some 
during  the  last  hour,   would   have  connection    with    the    rioting    and 
returned  three  Tories)  —  the  severe  mob  -  intimidation     which    prevail- 
oontests  in  the  Tower-Hamlets  and  ed    there   to    an    alarming    extent, 
in     several     of    the    neighbouring  Among  the  electors  of  the  populous 
boroughs     (Chatham,    where     the  southern    seaports,    however,    the 
Tory,  polling  1858,  was  beaten  by  Tories  are  obviously  very  popular^ 
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They  won   two  seats  at  Falmoath  We   have   carefully   tabulated   the 

bj    respectable     majorities;     they  statistics    of    the    English    county 

won  the  second  seat  at  Southamp-  elections,  and  we    think   that    our 

Inn ;     at    Portsmouth,    Sir    James  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble 

Elphinstone,  the    sole  Tory  candi-  to  go  through  these  tables  will  ob- 

date,  polling    6800,  won    easily  by  tain  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  issues 

1600  or  1700.    They  lost  a  seat  at  of  the  conflict  in  the  counties  which 

Dover  (where  the  second  Tory,  poll-  they  will  feel  to  be  eminently  satis- 

iBg  1870,   was  47  behind)  and  at  facti>ry.       In    Tables    I.    and    II., 

Sxeter  (where  Sir  John  Earslake,  among  the   *^  seats  won "   we  have 

polling  2222,  was   beaten   by  28) ;  included  the  new  seats  created  by 

and    their  attack  upon  Devonport  the  Reform  Bill;  from  Tables  III. 

was  repulsed  by  a  small  majority,  and  IV.  we  have  excluded  the  min- 

There  nas  consequently  been  little  ority  seats,   in  respect  that  •  these 

abange  in  these  Southern  boroughs ;  were  not  in  any  case  contested,  and 

but    it    is    obvious    that    positions  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 

held    by  majorities    of    28   or    47  working,  they  fiiford  no  indication 

cannot  be  considered  very  safe.  of  the  state  of  publio  feeling  in  the 

So  mach  for  the  English  boroughs,  constituencies. 

I. — The  Tories  have  xcon^ 

6  Lancashire. — Lancashire  returned  5  members  to  the  last  Parliament — 3  Tory 
and  2  Radical — a  Tory  majority  of  1.  To  the  present  Parliament  it  returns 
8,  and  all  arc  Tories.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  4  Divisions  is  as 
follows : — 

In  North  Lancashire  the  aTerage  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of 

the  Tory  candidates  was 6799 

Do.  for  Radical  candidate  (Marquis  of  Hartington),     .         6360 

Majority  for  Tories, 1489 

In  Xorth-East  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was 3616 

Do.  for  Radicals,  3458 

Majority  for  Tories, 167 

In  South-West  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was 7706 

Do.  for  Radicals  (Gladstone  and  Grcnfell),  .        .        .        7164 

Majority  for  Tories,       .        .        ,        .         .        642 

In  South-East  Lancashire  the  average  number  of  votes  recorded 

for  each  Tory  was 8170 

Do.  for  Radicals  (F.  Peel  and  Manson)  .        .         7016 

Majority  for  Tories, 1156 

Gross  Tory  majority, 8293 

The  Tories  in  Lancashire  attacked  and  won  6  scats,  of  which  3  are  new. 

1  CcMBEELAND  (East). — Mr.  Hodgson,  having  been  beaten  at  Carlisle,  started  for 
East  Cumberland   one  week   before  the  election,  and   was   at   top   of  poll. 

He  polled 2734 

The  average  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  of  Radical  candi- 
dates was 2661 

Tory  majority, .  178 

Only  1  Tory  ran — he  won  1  seat. 

1  DiTRHAM  (Xorth). — Only  1  Tory  started — ^he  won  1  seat.    Another  might  have 
been  won,  as  Tory  majority  was  very  large. 
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The  Tory  (Mr.  EUiott)  polled  . 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals, 


Tory  Majority, 


456S 
8885 

668 


2  ToRKSHiRX,  WxsT  RiDiNO  (East  Division). — Here  the  Torieg  won  2  lettB(new)  bj 
small  majorities, 

2  CnESHiRE  (East). — The  Tories  won  2  scats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories, 

The  Radical  candidate  polled, 


Tory  majority. 


8066 
2482 

586 


8  DxABTSHiRX. — ^The  Tories  won  in  North  1  seat,  and  in  South  2  seats.  Both  con- 
testa  were  close.  Average  Tory  maiority  in  South,  233 ;  in  North,  Mr. 
Arkwright  beat  Mr.  Jackson  by  60.  These  victories  in  view  of  the  Doke 
of  Devonshire's  influence  in  this  county,  were  unexpected. 

1  Notts  (North). — 1  Radical  seat  was  surrendered  in  this  Division,  on  the  under- 

standing that  Mr.  Denison,  the  Speaker,  should  not  be  disturbed.    It  was 
believed  that  had  a  contest  taken  place  both  scats  might  have  been  won. 

2  Lincolnshire. — The  Tories  won  1  seat  in  South  and  1  (new)  in  Mid  Lincoln. 

There  was  no  contest  in  Mid-Lincoln ;  in  the  South, 

Average  number  of  votes  for  Tories, 4296 

...         2680 


The  Radical  candidate  polled 
Tory  majority. 


This  immense  majority  appears  to  show  that 
coin  other  2  seats  might  have  been  won, 


1  Shropshire  (South). — The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  them, 
The  Radical  (Sir  Jasper  More)  polled     . 


Tory  majority, 
2  SiATFORDsniRE  (Wcst). — The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.  Radicals, 


Tory  majority, 


1  Leicestershire  (South). — The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories, 
The  Radical  candidate  (Mr.  Paget)  polled 

Tory  majority, 

2  NoBTOLK  (North). — ^The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.  Radicals, 


1666 
in  Mid  and  North  Lin- 


Tory  majority. 


26Y0 
2041 

629 

8766 
8265 

500 


8155 
2468 

697 


2595 
2147 


1  Worcester  (East). — ^The  Tories  won  1  seat.    Only  1  Tory  started- 
top  of  poll. 

1  Essex  (North-East). — The  Tories  won  1  seat. 

Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.  Radicals, 


448 
-he  was  at 


2847 
2226 


Tory  mijority, 


621 


1869.1 
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S  Esaix  (West). — The  Tories  won  2  (new)  seats,  uncontested. 

%  8cm KBSXTSHiRX  (Mid). — The  Tories  won  2  (new)  seats. 
Ayerage  number  polled  by  Tories, 

Do.  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Tagart, 

Tory  majority,    ..... 

1  IDddlisjix. — ^The  Tories  won  1  seat.     Only  1  Tory  started— he  was 

poll    Another  seat  might  have  been  secured  here. 
Lord  C.  Hamilton  polled 
Arerage  number  of  Totes  polled  by  Radicals, 

Tory  majority, 

2  Kest  (West). — The  Tories  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 

Do.  Radicals, 

Tory  majority,    . 

1  KxKT  (East). — ^The  Tories  won  1  seat 

Average  number  poUed  by  Tories, 
Da  Radicals, 

Tory  minority,    . 

2  KxNT  (Mid). — The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.  Radicals, 

Tory  majority,    . 

2  Detonshihk  (East). — ^The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 
Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
The  Radical  Candidate  polled      . 

Tory  majority,    . 

2  ScBRET  (Mid). — ^The  Tories  won  2  seats  (new). 
Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 
Do.'  Radical, 


8666 
2080 

1686 
at  top  of 

7800 
6679 


2221 

8889 
S279 

110 

6162 
4624 

628 

8246 
2873 

372 

4072 
8468 

614 

4633 
8666 

967 


Tory  majority,  ...... 

1  SuRBET  (West). — Mr.  Briscoe  having  declared  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
policy,  the  Liberals  started  Mr.  Pennington  as  the  Radical  candidate.  (  The 
result  must  be  regarded  as  1  seat  won  by  Tories. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories,  ....        2969 

Do.  Radicals,         .  .  .  •        1767 


Tory  majority, 


1202 


1  Sussex  (East). — The  Tories  won  1  seat.      A  strong  effort  at  end  of  day  en- 
abled Mr.  Dodson,  the   Chairman  of  Committees,  to  retain  his  seat  by  a 
^     narrow  majority  (28) ;    but  his  colleague,  Lord  £.  Cavendish,  was  at  the 
—      bottom  of  the  poll. 
41 

n. — Hie  Radicals  wotIj 


1  Gloucestershire  (West). — ^The  Radicals  won  1  seat. 
Average  number  of  votes  polled  by  Radicals, 
The  Tory  candidate  polled 


4919 
4896 


Radical  minority, 


68a 
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1  Hertfordshire. — ^Tfae  Tories  lost  tlie  second  seat. 

Average  number  of  Totee  polled  by  Radicals,      .  .  .        S667 

Do.  Tories,        .  .  .        8877 

Radical  majority,  .....  280 

2  Essex  (South). — The   Radicals  won  2  (new)  seats,  uncontested.     This  result, 

looking  to  the  immense  Tory  majorities  in  the  other  Dirisions,  is  unac- 
countable. 

1  Cornwall  (East). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat  without  contest.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  be  attributable  to  Sir  John  Trclawnoy's  hereditary  influence  with 
the  Cornish  men. 

1  Durham  (South). — The  Radicals  won  1  seat.      Mr.  Beaumont   beat  Mr.  Surteca 

by  291  votes. 

2  DBRBTsniRE  (East). — The  Radicals  won  2  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,        ....        5M)69 

Do.  Tories,  ....        1974 

Radical  majority,  .  •  .  .  .  95 

1  Lincoln  (Mid). — The  2  (new)  scats  in    this  Division   were    divided    without 

a  contest. 

2  SiAFFORnsiiiRE  (East). — ^The  Radicals  won  2  seats  (new). 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals,        .  .  .  •        8782 

The  Tory  candidate  polled  .....        2965 

—  Radical  majority,  .....  817 

11 

111.-:- The  Toi'ies  attacked^  hut  failed  towiii* 

2  YoRKsniRE,  West  Riding  (South). — The  Radicals  retained  both  seats  with 
difficulty. 

Average  polled  by  Radicals,  .....        8083 

Do.  Tories,  .....        7985 

Radical  majority,  .....  97 

The  Tory,  Mr.  Stanhope,  was  only  8  behind   Mr.  Beaumont.      This  was  the 
closest  county  contest  at  the  November  elections. 

1  Dkvon  (North). — The  Tories  attempted  to  win  the  Fecond  seat ;  but,  though 
Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  was  at  top  of  poll  with  39 6i),  Mr.  Acland  (R.)  was 
800  ahead  of  Mr.  Walrond  (T.) 

1  Hampsiure  (South).— The  Tories  attempted  to  win  both  seats,  but  failed  to 
secure  more  than  one.      The  division  was  very  close. 

The  Radicals  polling         ......        2771 

The  Tories, 2748 

Radical  majority,  .....  S5 

1  Iblb  of  Wioht. — Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  attacked  Sir  John  Simeon  ;   but,  polling 

1119,  was  230  behind. 

2  Surrey  (East). — The   Tories  attacked   2   seats  held  by  Radicals,  but  were  re- 

pulsed, Mr.  Buxton  being  at  the  close  about  370  ahead  of  Mr.  llardman. 


*  Omitting  new  seats,  except  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (the  distribution  of 
new  seats  having  been  shown  in  previous  table),  and  the  scats  affected  by  the 
minority  clause. 


Tory  iDojority 1000 

a  WiBwicKsniRi;  {South).— Tbo  contest  hetc  nia  very  clow,  the  averige  Tory 

majorit;  bciug  76  only. 
]  KoKTUiupTON  (South). — Thc  R&dinla  atlackcd  I  sent. 

Avernge  number  polled  by  Tories, 2514 

Tlio  Radical  cnndidato  polled £303 

Tory   majorily 211 

S  Hebeiokiis^ire.— The  (bird  is  a  minority  Bcal,  bo  that  the  COotcBt  irts  for  (be 
first  and  eecood. 

Average  number  polled   by  Tories,        .        .                         .  S3fl0 

Do.                   Radicals,        .                 ...  2074 

Tory  nujorlty, 1268 

3  CiuBEiuoESHiBE.— The  third  is  a  miaority  EcKt,  eo  tbat  tbc  contest  iras  Tor  tbe 
first  aod  si'cond. 

ATcra^  number  polled  by  Torief, 302* 

Do.                   Rsdicala 8310 

Tory  majority,         ...                 ...  614 

S  S[;rroLE^(East).— Tbe  Radicals  attacked  both  scttB. 

"Merage  Dumber  polled  by  Tories,          ...                 .  3637 

Do.                   Radical?,        ...                 .  S171 

Tary  majoniy,          ...                         .  460 
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1  Suffolk  (West). — ^The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat 

Average  number  polled  by  Torica,          .        •        .        .        .        2387 
Do.  Radicals, 1676 

Tory  majority, 712 

1  Monmouth. — The  Radicals  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 8664 

Do.  Radicals, 2418 

Tory  majority, 1146 

1  Essex  (North-East).— Previously  divided.    Radical  attack  repulsed,  and  1  seat 

gidned  by  Tories  (ut  supra),    Tory  majority,  620. 
« 

2  Somerset  (East). — The  Radicals  attacked  both  seats. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 8872 

Do.  Radicals, 2670 

Tory  majority, 1102 

1  Wilts  (North).— The  Radicals  held  1  seat,  attacked  the  other.  Only  1  Tory 
ran — he  was  at  top  of  poll. 

He  polled •        .        .        2768 

Average  number  polled  by  Radicals, 2287 

Tory  majority, 471 

1  Kent  (East). — The  Radicals  held  1  seat,  attacked  the  other.  The  Tories  gained 
a  seat  (ut  supra),     Tory  majority,  628. 

I  Devon  (South). — Lord  Amberley  attacked  1  seat. 

Average  number  polled  by  Tories, 8234 

The  Radical  candidate  polled 2583 

Tory  majority, 641 

1  Surrey  (West). — The  representation  of  this  Division  had  been  divided  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Briscoe  declaring  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  the 
Radicals  started  Mr.  Pennington  as  their  candidate,  Mr.  Briscoe,  along  with 
Mr.  Cubitt,  being  adopted  by  the  Tories. 

They  polled 2969 

Mr.  Pennington  polled 1767 

Tory  majority, 1202 

1  IIampshire. — ^The  Radicals  attempted  to  secure  both  scats,  but  only  secured 
—        1  seat  (ut  supra), 
31  . 

The   first  of  these   tables   shows  the    Tories    held    94  county  seats  ; 

the  measure  of  the  Tory  gain ;  the  the  Radicals  held  50.    In  the  ])re- 

second  the  measure  of  the  Radical  sent,  the  Tories  bold  124 ;  the  Ha- 

gain :  the  third  shows  the  counties  dicals  hold  45.    These  tables  show, 

where  the  Tory  attack  failed ;  the  moreover,   the  measure   of  success 

fourth     the    counties     where     the  or  failure  in   individual  cases — the 

Radical  attack  failed.    The  Tories  extraordinary  majorities  by  which 

attacked   and  won    41    seats ;    the  the  Tories  won  the  seats  which  had 

Radicals  attacked  and  won  11 :  the  been  previously  held  by  Radicals, 

Tories  attacked,  but  failed  to  win,  the    extraordinary    mcgorities     by 

7 ;  the  Radicals  attacked,  but  failed  which  they  repelled  the  Radical  at- 

to  win,  81.    In  the  late  Parliament  tack  on  their  own. 


• 
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We  might  stop  here — as  the  fig-  boroughs,   the    Tories  have   gained 

ores  speak  for  themselves — hut  there  considerably    in    England  —  a    gain 

are  one  or  two  general  consideni-  amounting  to  not  less  than  15  seats.* 

lions  to  which  we  would  like  to  ad-  But  this  numerical  success  becomes 

vert,   as   they  add   considerably  to  vastly    more    important    when    we 

the  significance  of  the  victory.  consider  what  these  15  seats  repre- 

1.  The  net  result  (»f  the  elections  sent.     They  represent  the  adhesion 

Appears  to  be  that  the  Tories,  who  of  some  of  the  greatest,  most  power- 

oonld  muster  at  the  outside  from  ful,  and  most  enlightened   lorongh 

285  to  290  men  in  the  last  Parlia-  constituencies  in    England  to  what 

ment,     cannot    count    npon    more  we  hold  to  be  the  cause  of  free 

than  275  in  the  new.    By  the  oper-  opinion  and  rational  religion.    These 

ation  of  the  minority  clause  they  15   seats,    moreover,    though    they 

have  lost  not  less  than  4  seats  in  represent  the   net  Tory  success,  the 

England.     They  have  lost    8  new  balance    of    pain    when     expressed 

and  2  old  seats  in  Scotland.    They  numerically,  furnish  no  criterion  of 

have  lost  12  seats  in  Ireland.     They  the  actual  gain  that  arises  npon  the 

have  lost  8  or  4  in  Wales — though  gross  Tory  winnings.     To  arrive  at 

the  weight  and  magnitude  of   the  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 

Tory    mischances    in     the     Welsh  average  value  of   the  scats  which 

counties  have  been  absurdly  exag-  each  pnrty  has  pained  and  1<  st.  Tak- 

gerated.      In    the  small    county  of  ing  the  population   test  (though  the 

Carnarvon,  Mr.  Pennant  was  beaten  test  of  weulth  would   be  even  more 

by  138  votes;  and   in    Carmarthen-  in    favour    of    the     Tories,    seeing 

•  shire,  a  division  in  the  Toi*y  ranks  where  the  Tory  seats  have  been 
(caused  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pugh,  won),  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  (a 
who  aspired  again  to  represent  the  Liberal  Journal)  arrives  at  conclu- 
party  which  on  every  critical  divi-  sions  which  we  are  able  to  accept 
aion  he  had   deserted)   resulted   in  as  substantially  accurate : — 

the  return  of  a  Radical.     In  Den- 
bighshire, on    the    other    hand,    it  "The  average   population   of  thirty- 

•  would  appear  that  a  seat  might  t^o  places  where  the  Liberals  have 
have  been  won,  as  the  only  Tory  g*»»e(l  is  24,130,  while  that  of  pUces 
candidate  was  at  the  close  700  "^^^Z^  Conservatives  have  gained  is 
•head  of  the  successful,  and  1100  44,3.7,  or  nearly  double.  They  have 
^u^  1  c  *.\  ^  c  y  Ti  A'  ^  gamed  in  London,  Westminster,  Forts- 
ahead  of  the    unsuccessful    Radical  ^^^^^     ^^^         ^^^,j.^^^     Nottingham, 

candidate       After     dednctmg     the  ^^^   Norwich,    where   the    inhabitant^ 

Bcotch,    Irish,    and    Welsh     losses,  ^^^^    ^^^    70,000  to    264,000.    The 

and   the   losses  through   the  opera-  Liberals    have    gained    in    no    old    or 

Hon   of  the   minority  clnuse,    it  ap-  unaltered    borough    with    more    than 

pears  that  even  nnmerically,  and  in  46,000  inhabitants,  except  Sunderland, 

■pite  of  the  defection  of  the  small  which  has  86,000.'' 

•  Thus- 
Tory  loss  on  minority  seats  (say,)     ....  4 

''        in  Scotland,  ......  10 

'*        in  Ireland,     ......  12 

*'        in  Wales,      ......  4 

Total,  ....  80 

But  the  Tories  in  this  Parliament  have  276  members,  instead  of 
286  or  290  in  the  last.  (The  Whig  *  Globe '  in  1865  put  the 
number  of  Conservatives  returned  at  287,  of  Liberab  at 
S7I  ;  the  Tory  *  Homing  Herald'  made  the  numbers  re- 
spectively 289  and  868.)    Total  loss  (say),        .  •  18 

Tory  gain  in  Eogland,         »  1^ 
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Even  these  fignres  do  not  enable  to   pronounce    against    Mr.    Glad- 

us  to  realise  completely  the  change  stone's     Irish      policy.      Bat     the 

which  the  borough  elections  have  explanation    is    confessedly   inade- 

produced  on  the   relative  strength  quate.      There    is    undoubtedly    a 

of  parties,  as  measure<l  by  the  value  strong  Irish  element   in  these  dis- 

of  the  constituencies  they  represent  trict^,  as  the  Poor-law  returns  »n- 

(seeing  that,  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  happily  testify.     But  there  can  be 

fair  result,  the  respective  losses  ought  no  doubt  that  by  household  suffrage 

also  to  be  computed) ;  and  it  must  the  great  bulk  of   the  Irish  have 

be  added  that  the  average  popula-  been  enfranchised ;  and  it  is  matter 

tion    of   the  counties  which    "the  of  notoriety  that  to  a  man  they  have 

Tories    have     swept"    amounts    to  voted  with   the  Radicals;    that  in 

250,000  or  thereby,  and  that,  though  one  or  two  boroughs,  like  Wigan  and 

a  large  proportion  of  this  is  a  bor-  Burnley,   that    have   been    able  to 

rough    population,    the    county  are  turn  the  scale  against  the  Tories; 

numerically  much  stronger  than  the  and    that,   without    their    nid,  the 

borough  constituencies.  Radical  candidates  in  many  disiricts 

2.  The    splendid    victory    gained  would  have  been  literally  nowhere, 

in  the  North-Western  boroughs,  in  Subtract    the    Irish   vote,   and  the 

Lancashire  and  in  the  counties  where  opinion  of  Lancashire   would  have 

the  influence  of  Lancashire  men  is  been  declared  in  a  yet  more  nn- 

most  felt  cannot  be  overrated.     The  equivocal  fashion, 

population  of  Lancashire  alone   ex-  8.  No  one  (not  wilfully  blind)  oao 

ceeds  the   population   of   Scotland,  avoid  seeing  that  the  county  fignres 

The  people  are  highly  educated,  keen-  represent  a   great  popular   rUing, 

ly  intelligent,  active  and  inventive.  The  influence  of   the    Gavendiahes 

immensely  wealthy.      Their   heroic  may  save  a  seat  in  Derbyshire,  the 

patience  during  the  cotton  famine  influence  of  the  Bi-rkeleys  may  win 

elicited   the  admiration  of  Europe,  a  seat  in   Gloucester,  the   influence 

Sir     Robert    Peel,  the    shrewdest  of  the   Fiizwilliams  may  turn  the 

of  observers,   used  to  declare  that  wavering  balance  in  the  West  Rld- 

he  always  looked  to  Lancashire  to  ing,   the  distant  Cornish  men  nwj 

learn  in  what  direction  the  tide  of  still  rally  round  a  Trelawney,  but, 

Eublic  opinion  was  setting.     "  What  speaking  roundly,  all  the  territorial 

Ancashire  thinks  to-day,  all  Eng-  authority  of  the  great  Wliig  houses 

land  thinks    to-morrow.*'     In   this  has  been  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 

respect  it  is  the  hoart  of  the  empire,  of  Conservative  opinion  in  the  conn- 

**We  have  got  the  centre,"  Napo-  ties.     It    is    difficult    to    rouse  the 

leon   exclaimed  at  the  battle  of  Wa-  county    constituencies ;     they    are 

fram ;    and  tlie  political  centre  of  generally  disposed  to  acqnieseej  in 

Ingland  is  in    the    hands    of  the  the  arnmgements  and  compacts  2>y 

Tories.     This    means  much  in  the  which  tlie  h)cal  gentry  and   aristo- 

present — more  in  the  future.     The  cracy  apportion  the  represent.ilion ; 

centre  has  become  vehemently  Tory ;  but  when  a  real  crisis  arises,    when 

that  the  circle  will  widen,  and  that  any    serious   danger    threatens   the 

the  outlying  districts  will  in    time  Constitution,  the  potential  strength 

receive    the    dominant    impression,  of    Conservatism     is     stirred    into 

may  be  reasonably  anticipated.     The  pnssionate    activity.      The    men    of 

victory  has  been  decisive,    and  no  Lancashire,   the   men  of  Middhsex, 

ingenuity  can  explain  it  away.     The  are  clearly  in  earnest  \    and  while 

Radicals  ran  their  best  men — Glad-  Mr.  Gladstone's  destructive    policy 

stone,    Ilartington,   Milner    Gibson,  has  nowhere  in  England  evoked  any 

Frederick      Peel  —  all      prominent  genuine  enthusiasm,   it  has  met  in 

and  distinguished  members  of  the  the  great    industrial  and    agrarian 

Radical   party.    It  is   said,   indeed,  constituencies  with   bitter  hostility, 

that    hostility  to   the    Irish    immi-  4.  Apart      altogether     from    the 

grants  has  induced  the  population  operation  of  the    minority    clause 


\ 
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(to  wbiob  we  have  adverted),  the  the  Radical  jonrnals  to  aacribe  their 
victory  in  the  counties  was  achieved  defeat  throughout  the  English  pro- 
Al  a  disadvantage.  The  county  To-  vinces  to  the  ignorance  and  ser- 
ries  might  well  have  been  disheart-  vility  of  clodhoppers.  The  fact  is, 
ened  by  knowing  that  the  Sc:)tch  that  the /^i^  <»f  the  borough  popula- 
tnd  Irish  elections  had  even  then  tion  has  migrated  into  the  counties. 
provided  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  work-  The  greot  merchants  and  prosper- 
ing majority.  Before  the  county  ous  manufacturers  have  everywhere 
battle  began,  the  Government  had  their  country-houses;  their  man- 
been  virtufllly  defeated.  English-  agers  and  chief  clerks  live  in  villas 
men  are  imitative  animals,  prepared  outside  the  municipal  boundaries; 
to  accept  without  reluctance  the  new  the  improved  dwellings  for  the  men 
theological  dogma  that  Providence  who  work  in  mills  and  factories 
i0  on  the  side  of  tlie  strongest  bat-  and  foundries  are  being  erected 
talions.  Had  the  county  elections  among  the  green  gardens  and  the 
been  taken  first,  it  is  plain  that  they  breezy  l.mes  of  the  suburb?.  This 
would  have  exerted  a  decisive  effect  is  a  reform  in  which  we  rejoice ; 
upon  the  wavering  and  lukewarm  for  there  is  no  more  wholesome  and 
.  minorities  in  many  of  the  boroughs,  conservative  influence  than  abund- 
Another  apparently  adverse  circum-  ance  of  fresh  air.  But  the  intro- 
ttance  was  the  defeat  last  session  of  duction  of  this  characteristically 
the  more  important  provisions  of  town  element  had  been  nndoubtcd- 
tbe  Boundaries  of  Bt^ronghs  BilL  ly  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety 
The  consequence  of  this  defeat  was,  to  the  Tories.  At  the  elections  of 
that  an  immense  urban  or  suburban  1865  many  of  the  counties  w^nt 
population  was  included,  through  over  to  the  enemy,  and  many  were 
the  operation  of  the  £12  franchise,  retained  by  unsatisfactory  majori- 
in  the  county  constituencies.  It  was  ties.  The  defection  wms  ascribed 
•apposed,  to  take  one  instance  out  of  by  the  Radical  journals  to  the  pro- 
many,  that,  as  a  populous  suburb  of  gress  of  intelligence  due  to  the  ris- 
Birmingham — the  Manor  of  Aston  ing  strength  of  the  suburban  elec- 
— had  been  retained  in  North  War-  tor^i.  The  last  stronghold  of  Tory- 
wicks'iire,  that  division  of  the  coun-  ism,  they  triumpliantly  declared, 
ty  had  been  virtually  handed  over  was  becoming  untenable. 
to  tlie  R-idicals.  But  tho  Tories,  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  to- 
Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Davenport  ries,  recalling  the  c.isualties  of  1866, 
Bromley,  won  by  unprecedented  and  knowing  that  the  £12  franchise 
maj  »ritics.  The  urban  population  had  added  vastlv  to  the  influence 
iciitfered  through  the  metropolitan  of  this  class,  should  have  felt  nerv- 
oouuties  is  enormous.  But  it  is  ous  about  the  November  conflict, 
dear  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  The  elections,  however,  have  set 
liid-Surrey,  We>t  Kent,  and  the  their  minds  at  ease — have  assured 
other  constituencies  directly  influ-  them,  that  the  counties,  industrial 
enccd  by  the  capitil,  are  profound-  as  well  as  agricultural,  are  wUh 
ly  Conservative  The  defeat  of  the  them,  and  that.  Boundary  Bill  or 
Boroughs  Bill  has  thus  increased  no  Boundary  Bill,  their  fealty  for 
the  moral  weight  of  the  county  de-  the  future  can  be  confidently  rec- 
monstration ;  and  what  we  had  held  koned  upon.  It.  was  most  unfor- 
to  be  a  serious  blow  has  proved  a  tunate,  indeed,  '  that  the  Tories 
bleBHJng  in  disguise.  should  have  even  momentarily 
There  are  other  circumstances  doubted  their  ability  to  retain  the 
which  add  to  the  significance  of  the  command  of  what  has  always  been 
Tory  success  in  the  counties.  It  their  base  of  operations.  Hid  they 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  been  confident,  it  is  clear  that  the 
county  Constituencies  are  exclu-  Conservative  miyority  of  county 
•ively  agriculturaL    It  won^t  do  for  representatives     might    have    been 
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largely   increased.     In    many   dis-  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  announced, 
tricts  they  were  afraid  to  disturb  cannot  be  a  patriotic  policy;    bat 
the    old    family    arrangements    by  the  moderate  Radicals,  well  drilled 
which  one  seat  was  given  to  a  Tory,  in  the  lessons  of  party  loyalty,  have 
the  other   to  a  Whig.    Several  of  not  yet  had    courage  to  leave  the 
the  new  seats  in  strongly  Conser-  leaders     under     whom    they    have 
vative     districts    were    abandoned  hitherto  acted.    At  the  same  time, 
without  a  contest.    When  the  To-  there  is  need  for  zeal  and  earnest- 
ries,   moreover,  resolved    to  attack  ness — such  zeal  and  such  earnest- 
a    Whig   county,    they  were    con-  ness  as  the  men  of  Lancashire  have 
tent     to     start     a     single     candi-  shown.      It    cannot    be    concealed 
date,    and   it    was    not    until    the  that  the  Voluntnries   of  Scotland, 
close  of  the    polling    that  it  was  the    Roman    Catholics    of  Ireland, 
seen   that  another  might  have  been  have  agreed  to  dismember  the  Eng- 
carried.     They    will     enter     upon  lish  Church ;  and  (to  neutralise  their 
the    next    elections    knowing  their  excessive      and    inordinate    voting 
strength,  and  determined  to  strain  power  in  Parliament)  a  strenuous  and 
it  to  the  utmost.    Predictions,  like  persistent  effort  is  demanded  from 
curses,    are    perilous  —  having    an  English  Churchmen.    The    struggle 
unpleasant  tendency,  as  Mr.   Lowe  has  been  well  begun;   and  we  are 
knows,  to  turn  upon  their  iir.thoi-s ;  cjnvliiced    that  \\hen    England    is 
but   we    believe    that   the  best -in  again  appealed  to  she  will  reply  in 
formed  Radical  managers  are  now  quite  unmistakable  terms, 
aware  that,  should  another  election        One  word    more    and  we  have 
take    place    before    many   months  done.    To  the  first  House  of  Corn- 
have  passed — and  we  are  convinced  mons    elected    under    the    Reform 
that    another    election  is  imminent  Bill  of  1832  not    more    than    140 
— there  are  barely  a  score  of  county  Tory     members    were     returned — 
seats  on  which  they  can  reckon.  mainly  by  the  small  constituencies 
The  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn  which  had  been  spared.    The  Tory 
attention  should  inspire  confidence,  memliers     returned     to     the    first 
They  show  that  Tor^^ism  in  England  Parliament  elected    under  the  Re- 
is    strong   in    numbers,    stnmg    in  form    bills  of  1867-68  number  not 
wealth,  and  (this  is  the  real  force  less  than  276,  and  these  represent 
on  which  we  rely)  strong  in  con-  the    most    powerful    constitnenciee 
viction.    Household  suffrage  in  the  in  the  kingdom.    This  comparison, 
populous  towns,  a  £12  suffrage  in  we  think,    conclusively   establishes 
the    populous    counties,    have    dis-  the  wisflom  of  ihe  Reform    policy 
dosed     new    sources    of    strength,  of  Lord    Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
The  leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  pre-  No  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that, 
cipitated  by  the  selfish  and  insin-  in  spite  of    Tory    resistance,    the 
cere  manoeuvres  of  the  Whigs,  who  Whigs  would  have  ultimately  snc- 
tt  the  Inst  were  of  all  men  the  most  ceeded  in  passing  their  £7,  £6,'or 
reluctant  to  take  the  plunge — has  £5  franchise  Bill,  and  that  in  that 
landed  us  on    solid    ground.     But  event  the  Conservative  party  woold 
there  is  need  for  patience  and  zeal,  have  been  routed,  as  it  was  routed 
as  well   as  ground  for  confidence,  in  1832.    We  are  convinced  that  to 
The  Tory  party  is  strong  in  defence,  the  prudent  and  courageous  policy 
and  time  is  on    their  side.    Mode-  of  1867  we  are  indebted  for  resalta 
rate  men  of  all  parties  are  becoming  which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactoryi 
convinced    that    a   destructive    or  are  yet  in  many  aspects  eminently 
merely   negative   policy,   like   that  encouraging.  ^ 
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**  We  TOW  to  w«ep  teas,  live  la  flro,  eat  racks,  tame  tigpert :  thlnkiny  It  harder  for  aur  Blstnat 
to  davlaa  Unpoaitioa  enough,  than  for  na  to  undergo  any  difficulty  Impoaedr 

—Tn}au»  and  Oreuida, 
**  TIs  firom  no  want  fai  her ; 
It  ia  ay  suyneaa  or  my  aelf-dlatruat, 
Or  aomethlng  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dlaaactlng  jMMsion.'* 

— TsMXYaoii. 

CSAPTSR  Yin. 

For  8ome  time    past,  as  I  have  that  common  assistance,   such  safe 

said,   my   visits  to    the   Hermita^  and  tentative    methods  of    mutual 

bad    b€«n  almost    daily;    certainly  approach,  that  an  almost  perfeotlj^ 

two  days  never  elapsed  without  see-  unconscierus  harmony  may  be  cstalH 

ing  me  on  my  way  to  the  ihrine  of  lished  between  them,  and  their  r^ 

my  worship.  lations  may  be  said  to    be  defiai-* 

A  common  taste  and  a  common  tively  settled  before  the  thought  tf 

mtcrest  are  grand  allies  of  the  ten-  either  has  found  vent   in  speech — 

der    passion — indeed,   without    one  speech  that  comes,  at  last,  sudden, 

or  other,  it   is  difficult  to  see  how  ungainly,   and  incoherent,   like  the 

affairs  of    the  heart  can  progress;  startled  ezclamaOous  of  those  who 

and  when  such  tastes  and  interests  encounter  in  the  dark, 
are    sincerely    attached    to    objects       Lad^  Bose  and  I  had  at  least  one 

which,    like  the    fine    arts^  appeal  taste  m  common — a  taste  that  was 

principally  to  the  imagination  and  more    than  a  taste,   amounting,   in 

the  heart,  the  force  of  the  alliance  my  case  at  least^  to  a  passion — and 

can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  that  was  music ;  mu«c,  than  which 

Identity  of  feeling  in  such  mat-  there  is  no  more  subtle  minister  of 

ters  is  something  more  than  a  co-  love,  supplying  to  the  lover  an  etid^- 

incidence    of  convictioDs    in    other  less  store  of  allegory  and  parable, 

things-— it  is  a  genuine  sympathy,  wherein  to  wrap,  as  in  a  hght  ana 

begetting  and  disclosing  other  sym-  only  half-conceannflr  d         f.tlu        * 

paUiies.    Thns  hearts  that  are  tend-  plicating  form  of  1  'k  t 

mg  towards  each  other  have,  with  uuconscioiia  of         j 
-  vou  cv. — ^iro.  ooxL. 
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playing  in  the  history  of  mine,  un-  in  the  matter  of  flowers  and  books 
conscious  that  it  was  revealing  her  and  many  other  subject?.  But  with 
to  me  and  interpreting  me  to  her  all  this,  lirough  all,  even  her  deeper 
—conscious  only  that  it  yielded  an  feelings,  there  seemed  to  run  a  vein 
increased  delight,  and  was  blended  of  light  irony  and  playful  banter 
by  a  thousand  associations  with  the  which  would  suddenly  divert  her 
idea  of  my  divinity.  Yet  not  the  from  subjects  of  high  interest.  Mal- 
less  was  it  lending  to  the  Parcae  apropos  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  per- 
golden  threads  to  weave  the  woof  ceptions  of  the  incongruous  and 
of  our  destiny  withaL  the  ludicrous  were  for  ever  inter- 
But  music  was  not  the  means  of  rupting  the  course  of  conversations 
a  merely  inward,  invisible,  meta-  that  were  becoming  critical;  and  I 
physical  ra^ppart  between  us ;  it  was  was  often  driven  to  the  despairing 
also  the  basis,  the  ostensible  ground,  conviction  either  that,  with'  all  her 
of  much  of  our  outward  and  visible  charming  endowments,  no  grave 
communion.  impression  could  resist  this  spirit 
I  admired  a  song  of  hers  perhaps,  of  mockery,  or  that  /  was  being  ex- 
Probably  it  would  suit  a  tenor;  perimented  upon,  played  witb  and 
probably  it  would  suit  me.  She  tortured  to  gratify  partly  her  wc- 
would  copy  it  for  me ;  she  would  manly  vanity,  partly  the  quaint  and 
teach  it  to  me.  I  was  not  a  quick  humorous  vein  in  which  she  chose 
pupil,  and  the  song  would  require  to  regard  things  in  general.  But 
manv  rehearsals.  Then  came  duets,  then  a  man  "  in  love "  is  nndeni- 
At  nrst  she  did  not  encourage  the  ably  a  ludicrous  object  (kismet — ^it 
idea  of  performances  in  common;  it  written  in  his  forehead^.  He  is 
but  as  it  became  an  object  of  con-  generally  conscious  of  it  nimsel(  I 
stant  solicitation  and  feverish  de-  should  think,  and  may  even  be  to 
sire  on  my  part,  she  assented ;  and  himself  at  times  the  subject  of  a 
these  were  supreme  moments  for  gyimly  humorous  contemplation. 
mOf  when  my  voice  was  mingled  Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Rose  was 
with  hers  in  interpreting  those  ignorant  of  my  condition  ?  No ;  it 
inner  mysteries  of  pathos  which  no  was  impossible ;  and  was  she,  though 
human  words — ^which  music  only  accepting  the  adoration,  likely  to 
•— oan  rehearse.  miss  the  absurdities  that  cling  fa- 
.  But  what  were  Lady  Rose's  feel-  tally  to  all  such  devotees  ?  Ger- 
ings  all  this  time  ?  An  1  there  was  tainlj  not  She  might  love  msj 
the  question.  But  here  again  my  then,  although  my  incongruities  as 
want  of  culture  in  the  art  of  love  a  lover  might  amuse  her?  Per- 
left  me  at  fault;  and  as  I  began  to  haps.  Well,  that  was  to  say  that 
speculate,  after  a  time,  what  mi^ht  she  might  love  and  laugh  at  me  al 
come  of  this  overmastering  passion  one  and  the  same  time,  which  was 
of  mine,  I  could  only  wander  about  absurd.  Love  is  devotion ;  m 
in  a  maze  of  conjectures,  at  the  laughter  of  this  sort  there  is  con- 
ffuidance  of  random  hopes  and  fears,  tempt-— and  who  ever  heard  of  « 
Lady  Rose  was  kind  to  me — she  contemptuous  devotion  ?  With 
was  gracious  to  me ;  glad  to  see  me  tliese  and  suchlike  speculations  I 
when  I  came — ^and  when  I  stayed  began  to  torment  myself  unceas- 
Away,  noticed  it  witii  surprise,  and,  ingly,  the  only  conclusion  I  ever 
I  even  thought,  with  regrets  She  arrived  at  being  that  I  was  mors 
liked  my  songs--she  sang  my  fi^  and  more  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
▼ourites  of  her  own  accord ;  and  if  that  without  Rose  life  would  bo 
I  ventured  ,to  admire  a  particular  insupportable. 
dress  or  ornament,  or  to  praise  this  A  short  time  before  Burrid^'s 
or  that  colour,  I  rather  uncied  that  confession,  it  had  transpired  at  the 
the  J  did  not  from  tliat  circum-  Hermitage  that  his  re^[iment  had 
stance  lose  in  her  regard.    So,  too^  arrived  at  the  oamp.    He  was  forth- 


with  invited  lo  dinner,  bat  declined  in  the  shape  of  %  new  Jbrq.    I  have 

on  the  1001*0  of  heelih.  not   neglected   mj    botany,    at  aE 

I  was  orosa-ezamioed  by  Badgor  events,  you  see." 
in  open  court  about  him,  and  at  to        "  Oh  1  it  ia  beautiful,'*  she  cried ; 

whether  I   had  made  his  acquaint-  *'  I  am  8o  much  obliged.    I  had  no 

aoce.    I  admitted  that  I  had^  that  idea  this  fern  was  to  be  ibund  in 

I  knew  him,  that  I  was  even  inti-  thia  part  of  the  country.      Whoie 

inate  with  him;  finally,  that  I  hked  did  you  find  it?  " 
him,  ai\d  thought  him  a  good  fellow. 

After  this  Mi«a  Richmond  waa  much  .  i  ^^  .  unk  wier.«  tus  inid  ftn>  gnm^ 

more   visible  to  me   than  she    had  nn«,  i«  th- n^h.^-^ -k4-k  ^^  «— fc«- -^ 


,                   .  Close  to  the  highroad  wbtdi  to        ^ 

been    beiore,  and    much    more    in-  QniteoTer-«uiopied  wMi  oftk-iraet  Ane; 

dined    to  be    intimate   and  fiiendly.  I  lio^  from  tancbega  tiU  thetenr  to  dlae— 

Lady  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  -^U  Tueedaj  i^r  there,  Md  on  leeving  br.»uffht 

every  now  and  then  to  remind  her-  Thi.  tribute  to  aneTer-preeent  thought  i" 
self  that  she  iiad  an  ocmsion  against 

me,  and  whenever  Burridge  became  I  delivered  this  as  if  I  had  im- 

the  subject  of  conversation,  would  proviaed  it,  although  in  fact  it  had 

treat  me  for  some  time  with  marked  been  excogitated  with  some  trouble 

coUinf as.      There  was  no    mystery  on  the  ride  from  camp. 

fur  once  about    this — indeed   there  "Dear  me  I"    cried    Lady    Rose, 

was  no  mvstery  to  me  at  all  now.  "  you    mnat    certainly    have    been 

She  lookeo  on  Burridge  aa  a  heart-  visited  by  some  of  the  Muses  when 

leaa   ctooundrel,    and    resented     the  jrou  were  asleep,  like — like  who  was 

idea  of  his  being  treated  as  an  in-  it  ?    But  were  you  alone  and  asleep 

limate  and  a  good  lellow,  bv  any  really  and  truly  Hke  a  boy  staging 

one  whom  she  honoured  with  her  away  from  school  out  of  pure  idle- 

acmiaintance.  ness  ?    For  ahame  I    I  didn't  expect 

The  day  after  Burridge  bad  con-  it  of  you  1  '^  . 

fided  to  me  his  story,  I  was  detained  *^  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  wasn't  atay.r 

in  camp  by  duty,  aiul  it  was  not  till  ing  away  out  of  idleness — I  stajed 

the  following  anemoon  that  I  was  away  to  my  rep^ret,  I  assure  you — 

able  to  visit  the  Hermitage.    Nearly  much  to  ojy  discontent.    I  spent  a 

three  days  without  seeing  Rose-— an  wretched  day,  and  my  feelinga  all 

nnparaUsled   event  1     I  had   found  yesterday  were  not   enviable,  that 

growing    about    the    trees    under    you  may ^ 

which  ^vridge   and  J  had  reeled  ''G-ood  heavenal"  she  exclaimed, 

a  pretty  fern,   of  a  species  which  **I  hope  you    hadn't   been    killing 

Lady  Rose  (who  was  a  connoisseur  any  one,  and    burying    him  under 

and  ooUector)  did   not  possess.      I  the  trees.    Stay,  let  me  see;  is  tlo^ 

brought  it  home  with  me,  and  took  really  a  fern  and  not  a  mandrake  2 

it  over  this  adernoon  to  present.  No,  no  '*  (as  I  was  fsroing  to  inter- 

I  foimd  her  alone  in  the  garden,  rupt  her).  '^  don't  tell  me  about  it. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Su- Truant?"  I  might  oe  taken  upas  an  aocom- 

sha   said.      ^'  All  my  pains  and  all  plice^  you  know." 

my  good  temper  have  been  wasted  *'I  was  neither  asleq),  nor  alooe^ 

on  you,  for  in  threa  days  you  must  nor   killing   aiiv   one,  nor  iielping 

have  forgotten  tiiat  passage  in  the  any  one  to  kill  and  bury  any  ons 

new  song  about  which  you  really  eise;  vet  I  had  an  intereating  day\, 

were  stupidity  peraonified."  though,  as  I  say,  I  regretted,  not 

^'  Affairs  of   state    and    cares    of  being  here." 

office,    Lady    Rose,"  X  aaid,    '^and  *'No  tragedy  after  aUl  yon  were 

the  urgent  call  of  friendahip,  have  snrveying,  or  akirmislung,  or   some 

made  me  a  very  unwilling  truant;  stupid  thing  of  that   aorl^  I  aup* 

but  lookl  I  have  brought  a  peace-  poee?"                                            .,, 

oiftmg;   hcare  4s  an  ohve-braooh  ,  ^Nothing,  of  the    ao^^  X.;waa 
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luKtin^    a    bfigf   Ute^-^ite  with   k  ttsf  cousin  is  satisfied  this  Ciiptahi 

IHend."  Burridge  is  the  paragon  yon  repr&L 

''And  he  bored  yon?*'  ient  him  to  be;   that  she  deee  not 

*'  No ;   he  dido*t  bore  me  at  all ;  consider  herself  aggrieved,  oatragetf, 

ht  interested  me  deeply."  insulted  by  his  neglect?  " 

^  I  should  like  to  see  him,  us  a  "  It  is  so  indeed." 

natural    curiosity.    A    person  who  ''I     cannot     comprehend     thisi 

can  carry  on  a  tSte-^^tite  interview  Tou  assert  that  there  is  a  mntaal 

from  luncheon    to    dinner    without  understanding  and  an  affeoti<m  Still 

becoming   a   bore,    is   a    person    I  subsisting  between  them  ?  *' 

should  like  to  see."  ''  I  do." 

"  I   rather   think  you  would  not  "  Then    why    this    misery,    this 

care  to  see  the  person  in  question."  separation,     this    intolerable    mys* 

*'Why!  whowashe?"  tery?" 

"  He  was  no  other  than   the  per-  **  Pardon  me,  Lady  Rose ;  <l<ti  is 

son    to    whom  I    am   eternally  in-  the  secret.     That  there  is  a  barrkrr 

deb  ted  for   having  been,  though  in-  I  do  not  of  course   deny.    I  wiM 

voluntarily,    the    cause  of  my    ac-  take  it  upon  me,  however,  to  say  tliat 

quaintance  with  you."  I  am  quite  sure  your  cousin  w^ooM 

**  You  mean — you  mean ^  "  be  much  benefited  by  taking  you 

"  I  mean  Captain  Burridge."  into    her    confidence.      You    might 

"Oh I"    said     Lady    Rose;    but  tell  her  you  are  led  to  understand 

there  was  a  world  of  meaning  con-  that    Osptain    Burridge   is    not   to 

oentrated  in  the  monosyllable ;    by  blame,  as  you  had  believed,  but  that 

it  Burridge  was  scourged  and  exe-  a  secret  reason  justifies  the  cessation 

cuted,  and  I  was  sent  to  Coventry.  of  his    correspondence,    and    then 

"You      are     prejudiced      against '  advise  her  to  relieve    her   distrssa 

him.  Lady  Rose,  I  am  well  aware."  by  confiding  the  mystery  to  you." 

^*No,    Captain    Bruce,    prejudice  ''Is    this    barrier  of  a   sort   tihat 

Is  not  the  Word.    I  have  formed  a  might  be  removed  by  the  counsels 

ffsdgTMnt  in  the    matter,   and  it  is  and  good  offices  of  friends  ?  " 

against  him  certainly."  "  Tliere  is    no  reconciliation   ne- 

"  But  I  don't  see — ^pardon  me  for  cessary  ;  they  are  at  one.      It  is  a 

saying  so— how  a  Judgment  can  be  question  of  creat  delicacy.    I  thuik 

arrived   at   without    hearing    both  it   possible  that   the   assistance    ^ 

sides."  friends   mi^t   be  of  use.      I   can 

*^  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  law-  sssnre  you  that  no  exertions  on  my 

yer.  but   I    believe    there    is  such  part  shall   be   spared   to   assist   in 

a  tning  as  judgment  going  by  de-  clearing  away  their  diffloultiee." 

fault;    and  it  strikes  me  that  this  "Oh I    Captain  Bruce,  if  yon  did 

is  dearly  a  case  where  it  may  do  that — if  you  made  my  eousin  happy 

solustly.  again — I  don't  know  how  I  coidd 

'*  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  assure  vou  it  ever  show  my  gratitude  to  yon  suf- 

is  not  so.    As  a  man,  my  fiiend  is  ficiently.    I  am  sure  you  are  wise 

honourable    and    upright---and  as  a  and  prudent  and  clever,  and  if  yoo 

lover,  constant  and  true    as  steel*  only  take  it  in  hand  you  will  sue- 

bttt  he  has  been  the  victim  of  crtim  eeed ;  and  you  will  take  it  in  hand, 

misfortunes    and  vile  machinations,  will  you  not  ? " 

Yon  yourself  would  be  the  first  to  *^I-am  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  more 

do    him  justice  if  you   knew   his  distastefiil  andertakiug." 

storyT  "  Why  ?  " 

'•What  is  his  story  ?  "  "  That  I  might  show  you.  Lady 

"  Pardon   me,    that    is   not    his  Rose— that  I  might  show  yoa  that 

secret    alone;     it    is    Miss    Rich-  your  slightest  wish  is  a  law  to  me 

anond's."  -i—that  whatever  it  directed,  how- 

'^  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  erer   arduous  and  painful,  it  would 


btoome  Bi7:4o#peil  dftligM  lo*  tz^  .   ''  Aii4  h^^fr  ikM  I  dien  intorprel 

eatm;  aiid'V^I  addedi,  entirely  for-  U7**  I  asked,  in   a  Toioe  meant  to 

getlmg^   in    my    entliasUsTDy    the  be  full  of  the  tendecest  meaning. 

MMlxkn   of  the   ter^e    that  oould  '  '^Ceptain   Bruoe,    I    am    not    a 

aloDo  help  the  loTer^  ''I  will  do  ^viner,    nor   a   prophetess^  nor   a 

anything-*-!  wiU  go  through  fire  and  witch.    I  can  neithw  look  forward 

water,  to  serre  7011 — I  mean  them."  into  the  fiiture  nor  peer  into  the 

*' Thank  you;  you  are  kind^  but  depths    of  your  .mysterious  mind. 

t  Jeetract  what  I  eaid  about  your  You  had   better   go  to   town  and 

wiadom;    I  think  yon  are  an  ex-  eonsult  the  new  clairroyante.     Ih 

ot8Biy<;ly    foolieh    and    hare-brained  aUenddnt.  here,  to    encourage  yon, 

person,  and  I  must  give  you  an-*  ia  eomethin^  thai  means '  peraeveiv 

eiber  geranium  if  yon  do  not  try  to  ance '  -i-  it  mi  netrly  as  grand  aa  a 

im]Mt)ve."  peony ;  '^  and  ehe  gave  me  a  bloaaom 

.  Hece  waa  tha  eaat  wind  eet  in  at  of  magnolia^ 

onoe.  I  pressed  it  to  my  lipa,  and  waa 

*'0h,    if    I    oould    receive    a«-  gasping '  and   gobbling  m   abortire 

ei^er  flower  t"  I  sighed,  in  a  rather  attempts  lo  say  something  oritioalf 

hckadaisical  manner  I  kar.  when  she  broke  up  the  iiUhd4ke  by 

"Another    flower?    and   so  you  moylng  towards  the  house,  saying 

ehaU.      I  will  make  interest  with  ^'  That    conoludes    our    kraaon    m 

my   onele,  and    tease  him  to  give  botany  for  to-day.    I  am  very  moeh 

you  another  of  his  sacred  peonies.**  pleatfed  with  your   progress;    your 

*'  When   a   knight  •  errant   went  disooTery   of  the   fern  is  reaUj  a 

forth  to  perform  a  deed  of  arms  at  most  hopeful  aign.** 

ttva  request  of  his  lady,  did  she  not  I    was   at  l^e    Hermitage  again 

uae  to  fortify  him  with  some  token,  next  day,   and  Lady  Rose  opened 

siMue  badge  of  her,  to  animate  him  the  subject  of  the  Burridge  contro- 

in  the  contest?  **  ^etsj. 

^^  Aprht^*  ''1  have  taken  your  advice^  Oap^ 

''Well,  then ---that  is-.yes--I  tain  Bruoe,'*    she   said.      '<!   hare 

mean — give   me  your  badge^  your  8p<^en  to  my  oouain ;  she  haa  told 

token,  toat  I  may  wear  it ;  giTe  me  me  the  story." 

arose.**  "It  is  a  stmnge  one,  is  it  not? 

"  Kni|[hta  -  errant     wore     their  and  yon  now  look  on  Captain  Bitr- 

badges  m  their  heLnets,  did  they  ridge  in  a  diffbrent  light  ?  ^* 

not?    Now,  I   am    sure  a   peony  ^Certainly  it  is  a  strange  story, 

would  look    much  better   in    your  and  certainly  I  do  look  upon  Gap^ 

shako;  how  the  General  would  ad*  tain  Burridfje  in   a  different  light; 

aire  it!    Just  reflect  1  *'  but  do  not  uxiagiBe  that  I  hare  ex* 

"  Ah  I  Lady  JEtoM,  will  yon  never  sited  him  into  a  hero  of  romance^" 

ba   seriotts  ?    You    are    too    cruel  "  I  did  not  expect  that ;  I  tbeught 

The  rose  would  be  a  prioekss  boon  you  would  be  touched  by  his  mi^ 

to  me.**  lEortunea;  I  thought  that  the  gener* 

*^  Sir  knights  I  indine  to  think  osity  which  led  him  to  bis  Srst  ftJae 

yott  are  cunning,  as  it  becomes  a  step   would    intercede     with    you 

Celt  to  be;    but  I  loo  am  cunning,  when    you  came    to  jndge  oi  his 

You  shall  earn  this  flower.     If  I  error  with  regard  to  your  cousin.*^ 

gave  it  you  now  you  would,  accord-  "  One    cannoe    hcdp    pitying   his 

ing  to  your  own  statenent,  have  got  hard  lot,  *  of.  oooise ;    but  it  woidd 

all  you  wanted — you    would    have  be  odd   morality,  would  it  noL  to 

no  inducement  to  persevere ;  there-  say    of    an    nnfortunate    eritomal, 

fore  you  shall  earn  it.     Come  back  *  Poor  fellow  I   he  has  had  deqiisralb 

safe  and  victorious  out  of  the  fire  sorrows  and  tdalfl^  and  if  he    has 

and  out  of  the  water,  and  you  shall  committed  a  murder  or  two  wo  mnit 

haveiU'*  stretch  a  point  for  him;  for  this 
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Wfetch  on  irholn  Vafe  hms  been  eo  jncrar  'liiilder  altematfre;'  all  I  ny 

hArd,  and  who  has  ehown  that  he  »,  that  he  is  a  right  good  fellow — 

hM  some  human  feeling *  •*  deToted  to   your  coiosin — and  that 

*'  That  is  rather  an  extreme  view."  he  is  a  man  c^  whose  a£R»ction  no 

•   *^  It  is  qnite  a  fair  one.    I  want  woman  need  he  ashamed.    After  aD, 

to  Fhow  jou  that  I  recognise  no  ex-  |nreat  intellect  on  either  side  is  not 

ease    for    Captain    Burridge's    con-  essential  to  a  happy  marriage." 

duct  to  my  cousin,  however  I  may  **  Well,    perhaps    you    are   right. 

|>ity  him;   no  excuse  hot  one  that  I  confess   that  weakness   does  not 

m  not  flattering,   and  that    is,    his  appear  to  me  to   be   a  fascinaiting 

own  miserable  weakness.    If  I  ad-  quality;  but  eyery thing  else  g^rant- 

mit  that  he  is  upright  and  honour-  ed,  how  is  the  obstacle  to  be  i^mor* 

able,  as  you  say,  I  can  only  do  so  ed  ?    that    is    the    question.     Too 

with  the  qualificaiionR  which  com-  dubbed  yourself  a  knight-errant  in 

Slete  Thackeray's  definition  of  the  the  cause.  You  see  some  sphere 
[eavy  Dragoon."  for  your  exploits,  I  suppose  ?  ■oroe 
"  You  are  very  severe.  Consider  fire  and  water  to  go  through.  You 
the  strong  temptation,  the  violent  are  not  gt>iiig  to  tilt  bap-nasard  at 
excitement  which  hurried  him  into  windmills  like  Don  Quixote  ?  Wbai 
a  declaration,  and  that  he  would  at  is  vour  scheme  7  *' 
once  have  recalled  it,  but  for  what  Now  I  had  become  conscious  that, 
happened.*'  in  my  protestations  of  yesterday,  1 
"Chi  I  consider  all  that;  but  I  bad  been,  in  feet,  talking  hideoua 
remember  that  he  saw  her  firequent-  nonsense,  making  vows  and  under- 
ly  before  the  ni^ht  of  his  declara-  takings  of  which  I  could  foresee  no 
tion*«-9aw  her  frequently — fostered  realisation:  and  at  this  moment 
bis  own  feelings  and  encouraged  the  exceeding  unknighthness  (^  the 
hera*~in  feet,  deliberately  took  the  service  that  could  alone  resoue  Bvar- 
steps  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  the  ridge — viz.,  the  collection  of  unpleas- 
eatast2t>phe  which  did  happen ;  but  ant  statistics  as  to  Carlotta^s  present 
then  I  consider  his  previous  career  fife — stood  out  in  such  ludicntnis  te- 
*^I  have  had  an  outline  of  it,  yon  Kef  against  my  chivalresque  phrasei*. 
know — and  as  he  appears  to  have  that  I  feirly  laughed  out  I  tamea 
been  made  a  dupe  c^  on  all  hands,  it  off,  however,  by  remarking  on 
why,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  female  cariosity,  and  vaguely  as- 
milder  solution :  if  he  is  not  a  sured  her  that  sne  would  see. 
knave,  Captain  Bruce,  there  is  but  *'  WeU,  Captain  Bruce,**  ^e 


€fne  alternative  description,  and,  in  with  great  earnestness.  "  my  conain's 
my  mercy,  I  select  that.  You  are  happmess  is  above  ail  things  dear 
leyal  to  your  friend.  I  fike  loyalty ;  to  me.  It  is  torture  to  me  to  wit- 
it  is  a  great  quality ;  bat  you  are  ness  her  silent  suffering,  her  bope- 
ihe  last  man  whose  judgment  I  less  despondency  —  she  who  WM 
should  expect  to  be  warped  by  that  like  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  eame. 
or  any  other  consideration,  in  a  It  is  torture  to  me  to  witness  idl 
«[ne6tion  either  of  principle  or  in-  this  without  the  power  to  comfort 
telhgenoe,  and  I  expect  you  to  or  help;  and  if  her  union  with 
•gree  wit^  me."  Captain  Burridge  is  to  seoinrej 
I  had  never  seen  her  more  in  ear*  reauy  to  bring  back,  true  happineas 

Bset,  and  I  most  confess  that  these  to  her ** 

deKghtful  expressions  as  to   myself       ^  I  will  answer  fer  it;  I  will  gnA- 

nade    her    small    opioion  of    my  rantee  it^*'  I  cried, 
friend  much  more  puatable  than  it       ^  I  accept  your  guarantee :  per* 

%odkl  otherwise  have  been.  haps  I  have  been  hard  upon  yonr 

.  ''Ohr'  I  replied,  ''I  don't  pre*  friend.     YoU  have  had  opporttnd- 

tend  that  he  is  a  genius,  thougn  I  ties  of  Judging  of  him,  and,  not* 

will  not  go  the  length  or  admitting  withstanding   all   I    have    said,    I 
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rmpMA  your  jodiriiieii^  I  ^twi  you ;  won  ii^wbien    I   kaYo   won    this 

I  know  jou  would  not  deceive  me,  mfvAoL^  Lady  Rose,  I  warn  you  that 

and  I  wiU  hope  with  all  my  heart  I  shall  be  bold  in  my  interprets- 

and  soul  that  your  efforts  will  soon  tion." 

he  triumphant.    Yon  have  seal  for       A  bright  blush  suffused  her  beaa- 

your  friend,  you  have  humanity  to  tifiil  faoe,  and  she   said   fiJterinff- 

inspire  you,    and — and — ^y ou    have  hr,  **  A  symbol   did    I  say  ?  —  did 

ay — my  best  wL^es,  if  they  are  of  I  promise  that  it  should  be  a  lynir 

|MOT  importanoe."  hot?  '* 

"  Yott  cannot  imagine  how  happy        '^  You  did  not  promim  it,  but  yon 

you  m^e  me  by  thiese  words,  and  will  not  be  so  cruel  ss  to  take  all 

never  man  had   such   inducements  the  hope  out  of  my  life?** 
to  exertion  as  I  have/'  I  replied,        Lady  Rose   lowered  her  beanti- 

again  ibrgetting  that  my  exertions  ful  eyes,  and  I  was  just  going  to 

must  be  rather  those  of  Inspector  begin    my   interpretations  dT ovttnei, 

Tanner  than  of  Sir  Galahad.     ''I  when  lol    that  peaima  Hgrit  Mrs. 

ihall  look  forward  to  claiming  my  Badger  bounced   round  the  comer 

guerdon:     I    shall    think    of    that  of  the    walk^    and    broke   up   our 

roee interview    with    strident    ones   of 

"Are  you  really  so  anxious  for  "Lunche<m!  luncheon!  luncheon!" 

such  a  trifle?"  she  inquired,  look-  Disappointed,  but  not  desponding. 

ing  at  me  earnestly,   as  if  surprised.  I  went  away  that  day.  for  in  my 

**  A  trifle  7  it  is  everything  to  me  heart  I  felt   that  this  lovely  prize 

— it  is  life  to  me ;  and  when  I  have  might  be  mine. 


CHAPTKRIX. 

Pure  happiness  comes  only  to  us  What  is  your  income  ?   You  wince, 

mortal  men,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all,  but    that    is     the     main    question 

in    Bwifl  electric    flashes,  that   are  after    all      Sordid?     of  course    it 

gone  while  we  are  yet  wondering  is;     what    isn%    pray?     Can   you 

at  the  phenomenon.    The  eonviction  pay  rent  and  taxecL  wagej,  weekly 

of  my  hopes  sent  such  an  electiic  bills,    monthly     bills,   yearly     bills, 

thrill  through  my  heart,  but  ere  yet  for  an   e^tablishmeot  such   as  you 

Its   intense    vibrations   hod    pulsed  can   ask  a   lady    to   share?     What 

themselves  away,  ever- watchful  Care  is   your   income  ?     Consider.     Out 

was  up  and  doing,    I  had  thought  of  with  it  1 "    It  unfortunately  called 

my  love,  of  wooing  and  winning,  for  no  deep  financial  calculation  to 

in  an  ethereal  and    abs^tract  way ;  arrive  at  the  sum  in  question.    The 

to  hear  Lady  Rose  ooniLss  that  my  pay  of  a  captain,  a  heavily-muloted 

love  was  requited — that   had  been  £200  a-year,   and   £300  a-year  of 

mj  goal,  and  I  had  looked  no  far-  my  own  m  the  Funds — it  was  a  case 

ther.    But  now  that  there  dawned  of  verv  simple    addition;    and  this 

a  possibility    of  reaching  it,   Care,  was  all  I  han,  and  aU  I  could  ever 

who  never  seems  to  alMindon  one  calculate  upon  as  a  oertainty.    That 

metliod  of  torture  till  she  has  se-  was  bad ;  it  was  desperately  bad. 

cured  another,  was   ready  for  me.  The  failure  of  the  three- hundred- 

'*  Wooing  and  winning,"  quoth  she,  a-year  marriages,    so    much  talked 

''are    simple    enoughr--tbou(rh,     by  of'^once,  has  no    doubt  been  pain- 

the  by,  the  latter  is  no  certainty  for  fblly  demonstrated  kmg  ago.    It  is 

you  yet — to  woo  and  to  win  are  perhaps   to    the    mortal    writhing! 

matters    of    everydi^y   occurrence ;  of  some  of    the    poor   birds  who 

l^t   you   know  it   is   proverbiaHy  were  taken  captive  by  that  specious 

rare    to    wed   the    object   of  your  lure  that  all  the  oommotion  in  the 

first  love.    How  are  you  to  marry  ?  provision  market  is  due,  that  the 
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having    a    long   tiU-it-HU  with   4  tssy  cousili  is  satiafied  this  Captaiii 

IHend."  Burrid^e  is  the  paragon  yon  repre^ 

''And  he  bored  yon?"  sent  him  to  be;   that  she  deee  not 

"  No ;   he  didn't  bore  me  at  all ;  consider  herself  aggrieved,  outraged^ 

he  interested  me  deeply."  iosulted  by  his  ne^eot?  " 

''  I  should  like  to  see  him,  lis  a  "  It  is  so  indeed.*' 

natnral    curiosity.    A    person  who  "  I     cannot     comprehend     thifl» 

can  carry  on  a  tite-d-tite  interview  Tou  assert  that  there  is  a  mntoal 

from  luncheon    to    dinner    without  understanding  and  an  affection  etill 

becoming   a   bore,    is   a    person    I  subsisting  between  them  ? '' 

should  like  to  see.'^  ''  I  do.'* 

"  I   rather   think  you  would  not  '^  Then    why    this    misery,    tbia 

care  to  see  the  person  in  qnestion."  separation,     this    intolerable    mys^ 

"Why!  whowashc?''  tery?" 

**  He  was  no  other  than   the  per-  *'  Pardon  me,  Lady  Rose ;  <la<  is 

son    to    whom   I    am  eternally  in-  the  secret.    That  there  is  a  barrier 

debted  for   having  been,  though  in-  I  do  not  of  course    deny.    I  will 

voluntarily,    the    cause  of  my    ac-  take  it  upon  me,  however,  to  say  that 

qnaintancc  with  you."  I  am  quite  Rure  your  cousin  would 

"  Tou  mean — you  mean ^?  *•  be  much  benefited  by  taking  you 

"  I  mean  Captain  Burridge."  into    her    confidence.     You    might 

••Oh!"    said     Lady    Rose;    but  tell  her  you  are  led  to  understand 

there  was  a  world  of  meaning  con-  that    Captain    Burridge   is    not    to 

oentrated  in  tlie  monosyllable ;    by  blames  as  you  had  believed,  bnt  thst 

it  Burridge  was  scourged  and  czc-  a  secret  reason  justifies  the  ceesation 

cutedj  and  I  was  sent  to  Coventry.  of  his    correspondence,    and    thea 

"You      are     prejudiced      against  advise  her  to   relieve    her   distrsai 

him,  Lady  Rose,  I  am  weD  aware."  by  confiding  the  mystery  to  you." 

'^No,    Captain    Bruce,     prefudiee  ''Is    this    barrier  of  a   sort   that 

18  not  the  word.    I  have  formed  a  might  be  removed  by  the  eounselt 

fudgynent  in  the    matter,   and  it  is  ftnd  good  offices  of  friends  ?  " 

against  him  certainly."  **  Tliere  is    no  reconciliation   no- 

"  But  I  don't  see — pardon  me  for  cessary  ;  they  are  at  one.      It  is  a 

saying  so — liow  a  judgment  can  be  question  of  ereat  delicacy.    I  think 

arriv^    at   without    hearing    both  it    possible  that    the   assistance    of 

aides."  friends   might   be  of  use.     I    can 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  law-  assure  you  that  no  exertions  on  my 

yer.  bub    I   believe    there    is  such  part  shall    be    spared   to   assist    in 

a  tiling  as  judgment  going  by  de-  clearing  away  their  difficulties." 

fault ;    and  it  strikes  me  that  this  "  Oh  t    Captain  Bruce,  if  yon  did 

is  dearly  a  case  where  it  may  do  that — if  you  made  my  cousin  happy 

so  lufltly.  again — I  don't  know  how  I  could 

"  No,  Lady  Rose,  I  assure  you  it  ever  show  my  gratitude  to  yon  auf- 

is  not  80.    As  a  man,  my  friend  is  fioiently.    I  am  sure  you  are  wise 

honourable    and    upright---and  as  a  and  prudent  and  clever,  and  if  you 

lover,  constant  ana  true    as  steel  *  only  take  it  in  hand  you  will  suo- 

but  he  has  been  tlie  victim  of  crti^l  ceed ;  and  you  will  take  it  in  hand, 

misfortunes    and  vile  machinations,  will  you  not  ? " 

Yon  yourself  would  be  the  first  to  "  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  more 

do    him   justice  if  you   knew    his  distasteful  undertaking." 

story/*  "  Why  ?  " 

'•What  is  his  story  ?  "  "  That  I  might  show  you,  Lady 

"  Pardon    me,    that    is   not    his  Rose — ^that  I  might  show  yon  that 

secret    alone;     it    is    Miss    Rich-  your  slightest  wish  is  a  law  to  me 

jnond's."  —that  whatever  it  directed,  how- 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  ever   arduous  and  painful,  it  wotdd 
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become  m j  deepest  deligM  to-  f  xe«  .   ''  And  bow  sbell  I  then  interpret 

cute;   and"  (I  added,  entirely  lor-  it?**  X  asked,  in   a  Toice  meant  to 

gefctingv    in    my    enthusiasm,    the  be  full  of  the  tendoreat  meaninfr. 

mftCore   of  the   tervioe    that  could  '  *^  Captain   Bruoe,    I    am    not    a 

alone  help  the  lovera)  ''I  will  do  diviner,    nor   a   prophetess^  nor   a 

anything — I  will  go  through  fire  end  witch.    I  can  neither  look  forward 

water,  to  aerve  you — ^I  uean  iheuL'*  into  the  future  nor  peer  into  the 

*'  Thank  you ;  you  are  kind,  but  depths    of  your    mysterious  mind. 

1  retract  what  I  said  about  your  You  had   better   go  to    town  and 

wiadom;    I  think  you  are  an  ex-  consult  the  new  clairroyante.      £h 

c«f8sively    fooliah    and    hare-lMrained  aUendofU^  liere.  to   encourage  yon, 

person,  and  I  must  give  you  an-  ia  something  thai  means  '  peraeveiv 

other  geranium  if  you  do  not  try  to  ance '  *<*  it  m  nearly  as  grand  aa  a 

improve.'*  peony ;  '*  and  she  gaTe  me  a  bloaaom 

Here  waa  the  east  wind  act  in  at  of  magnolia^ 
onoe.  I  pressed  it  to  my  lipa,  and  waa 

"Oh,    if    I    could    receive    a»-  gasping    and   gobbling  m    abortive 

Mtr  flower  I "  I  sighed,  in  a  rather  attempts  to  aay  eomething  critical, 

lackadaisical  manner  I  f«ar.  when  she  broke  up  the  iit&^-tHB  by 

*' Another    flower?    and    ao   you  moving  towards  the  house,  saying^ 

shalL      I  will  make  interest  with  ^^  That    concludes    our    leaaon    m 

my   onde,   and    tease  him  to  give  botany  for  to-day.     I  am  very  moeh 

yooaknother  of  his  aacred  peonies.*'  pleatfed  with  your   progress;    your 

**  When    a   kuight  -  errant    went  discovery    of  the    fern  is  really  m 

forth  to  perform  a  deed  of  arms  at  most  hopeful  sign.** 
the  request  of  his  ladv,  did  she  not       I    waa    at  the    Hermitage  again 

uae  to  Ibriify  him  wi^h  some  token,  next  day«   und  Lady  Rose  opened 

a*)me  badge  of  her,  to  animate  him  the  subject  of  ihe  Burridge  contro- 

in  the  contest  ?  "  versy. 

**  Afrhf"  *'  i  have  taken  your  advice,  CSap- 

'*  W  ell,  then  —  that  ia  —  yes  —I  tain  Bruce,"    slie    said.       "  I    have 

mean — give    ine  your  badge,  your  spoken  to  my  cousin ;  she  has  told 

token,  that  I  may  wear  it ;  give  me  me  the  story." 
a  TOM:.''  "  It  is  a  strange   one,  is  it  not? 

'*  Knights  -  errant     wore      their  and  you  now  look  on  Captain  Bur- 

badtres   in   Uieir   lielmets,  did   they  ridge  in  a  different  light  ?  " 
not?     Now,   I    am    sure    a    peony        **  Certainly  it  is  a  strange  story, 

would   look    much  better    in    your  and  certainly  I  do  look  upon  Cap* 

shako;  how  tlie  General  would  ad-  tain  Burridge  in    a  difforent  light; 

mire  it!     Just  retlect!  "  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  ex* 

"Ah  I  Lady  Rose,  will  you  never  alted  him  into  a  hero  of  romance.** 
be    serious  ?     You    are    too    cruel.         "  I  did  not  expect  that ;  I  thought 

The  rose  would  be  a  priceless  boon  you  would  be  touched  by  liis  mifr- 

to  me."  fortunes ;  I  thought  that  tlie  gener- 

"  Sir   knii^^lit,   I   incline  to   think  osity  which  led  him  to  his  first  falae 

you   are  cunning,  as  it  becomes  a  step    would    intercede     with    you 

Celt  to  be;    hut  I  too  am  cunning,  when    you   came    to   judge   of   hia 

You   shall   earn   this  flower       If  I  error  with  regard  to  your  cousin.** 
fravo  it  you  now  you  would,  accord-        "One    cannot    help    pitying    hif 

ing  to  yoiu-  own  statement,  have  got  hard  lot,  of  course  ;     but  it  would 

all   you   wanted — you    would    have  be  odd    morality,   would  it  not^   to 

no  iiiduceiiient  to  persevere ;  there-  say    of    an     unlbrtunaie    criminal, 

fore  you  :>hall  earn  it.     Come  back  '  Poor  fellow  I    he  has  had  deaperalto 

safe   aiid   victorious  out  of  the  fire  sorrows  and   trials,   and   if  he    haa 

and  out  of  the  water,  and  you  sh«ll  committed  a  murder  or  two  we  must 

have  it."  stretch  a  point  for   him ;   for   thia 
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wxetch  on  whoin  Fftte  has  been  so  jncrar  'thiMer  altemmtite;*  all  I  uif 

hard,  and  who  has  ahown  that  he  »,  that  he  is  a  right  good  felloir — 

has  some  human  feeling *  **  deToted  to   jour  oooain — and  Aat 

*'  That  ia  rather  an  extreme  view."  he  is  a  man  of  whose  afibction  no 

**  It  is  qnite  a  fair  one.    I  want  woman  need  he  ashamed.    After  all, 

to  Fhow  you  that  I  recognise  no  ex-  great  intellect  on  either  side  is  not 

ease    for    Captain    Burridge's    con-  eeeential  to  a  happy  marriage." 

duet  to  my  cousin,  however  I  may  **  Well,    perhaps   yon    are    right. 

|nty  him;   no  excuse  hut  one  that  I  confess   that  weakness   does  noi 

m  not  flattering,   and  that    is,    his  appear  to  me  to    be  a  fascfaialing 

own  miserable  weakness.    If  I  ad-  quality;  but  everything  else  grant- 

mit  that  he  is  upright  and  honour-  ed,  how  is  the  obstacle  to  be  i«mor- 

able,  as  you  say,  I  can  only  do  so  ed  ?    that    is    the    question.      Ton 

with  the  qualifications  which  com-  dubbed  yourself  a  knight-errant  in 

plete  Thackeray's  deflnidon  of  the  the  cause.      Ton  see  some  sphere 

Heavy  Dragoon."  for  your  exploits,  I  suppose  ?  aoma 

"  You  are  very  severe.    Consider  fire  and  water  to  go  tmroueh.    You 

the  strong  temptation,   the  violent  are  not  going  to  tilt  hap-hasard  al 

excitement  which  hurried  him  into  windmills  like  Don  Quixote  ?    Whas 

a  declaration,  and  that  he  would  at  is  vour  scheme  ?  " 

once  have  recalled  it,  but  for  what  Now  I  had  become  conscious  that, 

happened."  in  my  protestatirtns  of  yesterday,  1 

"Oht  I  consider  all  that;  but  I  had  been,  in  fact,  talking  hideous 
remember  that  he  saw  her  fi^uent-  nonsense,  making  vows  and  under- 
ly  before  the  nmht  of  his  declara-  takings  of  which  I  could  foresee  no 
tion^-^aw  her  frequently — fostered  realisation;  and  at  this  moment 
his  own  feelings  and  encouraged  the  exceeding  unknightliness  of  the 
here — in  fiMSt,  deliberately  took  the  service  that  could  alone  rescue  Bur- 
steps  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  the  ridge — viz.,  the  collection  of  unpleas- 
catastjophe  which  did  happen ;  but  ant  statistics  as  to  Carlotta's  present 
then  I  consider  his  previous  career  life — stood  out  in  such  ludicrous  re- 
— I  have  had  an  outline  of  it,  you  lief  against  my  chivalresque  phraeep. 
know — and  as  he  appears  to  have  that  I  fairly  laughed  out.  I  turned 
been  made  a  dupe  c^  on  all  hands,  it  off,  however,  by  remarking  on 
why,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  ISnnale  curiosity,  and  vaguely  as- 
milder  solution :  if  he  is  not  a  sured  her  that  she  would  see. 
knave.  Captain  Bruce,  there  ia  but  *'  Well,  Captain  Bruce,"  she  said, 
one  alternative  description,  and,  in  with  great  earnestness.  '*  mj  cousin's 
my  mercy,  I  select  that.  Ton  are  happineas  is  above  ail  things  dear 
loyal  to  your  friend.  I  Kke  loyalty ;  to  me.  It  is  torture  to  me  to  wit- 
it  is  a  great  quality ;  but  you  are  ness  her  silent  suffering,  her  hope- 
ihs  last  man  whose  judgpnent  I  less  despondency  —  she  who  was 
should  expect  to  be  warped  by  that  like  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  came, 
or  any  other  consideration,  in  a  It  is  torture  to  me  to  witness  all 
qneetion  either  of  principle  or  in-  this  without  the  power  to  comfort 
telhgenoe,  and  I  expect  you  to  er  help;  and  if  her  union  with 
agree  with  me."  Captain     Burridge    is    to    secure, 

I  had  never  seen  her  more  in  esr-  really  to  bring  Wk,  true  happiness 

neat,  and  I  muat  confeaa  that  these    to  her " 

delightfVil  expressions  as  to   myself  ^  I  will  snswer  fbr  it;  I  will  gua- 

made    her    small    opiDion  of    mj  rantee  it^"  I  cried, 

friend  much  more  palatable  than  it  ^  I  accept  your  guarantee :  per- 

wocdd  otherwise  have  been.  baps  I  have  been  hard  upon  your 

''Ohr*   I  replied,  '*I  don't  pre>  IHend.     Tou  have  had  opportoni- 

tend  that  he  is  a  genius,  thougn  I  ties  of  judging  of  him,   and,  not- 

will  not  go  tlie  length  of  admitting  withstanding   aQ    I    have    said,    I 


voor  fiiend,  J  tiftil  ftos,  ud  *«  Mid:  fldt^^fr 

iD^  jov,  ^,  'r^i  9^x4  dkl   I  M/t— a 

ans-Aijbe^^  1  promjae  ttMt  it  AonU  M ft  mh 

MirimyortMWft"  .  .  bolT"  i 

.   *'TiMomio^imM|taali6T.|)«ppj       " To*  did  not  rrmibt  it,  but  jw 

jo^.Di«b  DM  by  tBBM  wMil^  m4  wiU  not  be  m  ohmI  »*  to  t^t'lB 

nnw  qui  bad   Mdl   iad>lWW»  tbaboiM<mt«f  myliftr".  . -^ 

to  ezntkm  u  I  hkr^," ,  J  rqiUefV  ■    udj  ,Bip«  lowand  her  bMpH-  ' 

•fiA  fcig«ttMig  ibat  jBf  ,e«crtiou  fhl  v^Ml' .and  I  wh  ptt  nhtg  t» 

-   t.bj)  r«ther.tb«a»^oriiupector  begin   my  blMpretattooa .?aMUk 

Mr  OiMi  of  Sir  OilllMi.     "I  i^.kl    Art  j>«*<m4  l^rAlcS 


rioofc  forWard  to  dainiiii?  nr    B«d{nr  bouncod   i  __    

~    *  "     ' of  Sie  walk,  and  broka  vf  a 

intertiMT    viM)    MUkA  'ottt  i 


X  ahtU    (Unk   of 


"An  yon  iw&y  n  anziooa  ftr  "Luiwhcchl  IvWtetml   hndMoatf 

audi  a  triflat"  aba  ii|quti»d,  look-  Siaipppinttd,  but   not'  daadoddiik 

iDf  at  me  eameatly,  aa  If  nr^iied.  I  went  away'  that  day,  foF  tew 

^A  tdflel  it  ia  weiyauiig  to  me  hewi  X  lEIt  tlM  thl«  Imly'pc^ 

— ttlalife  to  ne;  and  wlwnXhaw  ml^tbemine. 


Pure  tu^ineai  come*  only  tons  What  is  your  incontef  Too  iriito^ 

mortal  men,  if  it  ever  oomea  at  aQ,  but   that    is     t^e     oiaiii    qnestien 

in    awA  eleotrio    fluhea,   that   m  after    all.      Sordid?      of  ocnuaa' H 

gooe  while  we  are  yet  woDderiag  ia;     what    icn%    ptayT      Caa   yop 

at  the  pheDoraeooQ.     Ttie  emtmetion  pny  rent  and  taxeiu   wagoj.  weekly 

of  my  hopes  aeat  such  sa  electiic  dIUs,    montlily     bills,    yearly     billi^ 

thrill  through  my  heart,  but  ere  yet  for  an    estaUiahttieot  such   es  you 

its   idteoae    vibrationa   hnd    pulsed  can   ask  s   lady    to   share?    What 

tbemeetFesawsy,  eTer-wstchnil  Care  is   vour   income?     Gon^ider.     Out 

waa  np  and  doJDg.    I  bad  thoughtof  with  ill"    tt  nofbrtuDstely   oallsd 

my  l')ve,   of  wooing  and  winning,  for  no  deep  financial   calculation  to 

in   an  etiwreal   and    abxUact  way;  arrive  at  tbe  sum  in  queatioD.    The 

to  bear  Lady  Boae  oonClBs  that  roy  pay  of  a  oaptain,  a  heavily -muloted 

lore  was   requited— tbat    had   been  £200   a^year,    and    X300   a-year  «f 


my  goal,  and  I  had  looked  no  br-  my  own  m  the  Funds — it  waa  aoaae 
tlier.  But  noiv  that  there  dawged  of  reiy  ajmiile  addition  ^  and  tUa 
a  pOBsibiliCy    of   rea<dilng  it.   Care,     waa  all  I  hail,  and  all  I  oould  ever 


who  neTer  seems  to   abandon  one  eatculate  npon  aa  a  oertainty, 

metliod  of  torture  tilt  she  has  ae-  was  bad ;  it  waa  detperately  bad. 

cored  anoth<!r,  was    rauly  for  me-  '^he  failure  of  the  three- hundred^ 

"  Wooiag  and  winning,"  quoth  she,  a-year  manfoge^    io    much  talked 

"---    simple    enou^ir-tboiuihi    by  of  onoe,  has  no    doubt  been   pain- 


SE 


the  by,  the  latter  ianacert^uty  for  fiiUy  demoaatrated  long  ago, 

you  yet— to  woo  and  to  win  are  perhaps   to    the    mortal    wrii 

matters    of    evoryday   ocourrenoa ;  of  some  of    the    poor    birds 

bnt   you   know   it   m    proverbially  were  taken  cutive  by  that  q" 

tare    to   wed   the    olject   of  yoor  lure  Ifaat  all  the  eommotion 

firat  lore.    How  are  yon  to  marry  ?  provision   maAet   is   due,   that  the 
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ilice  of  the  jmblio  k  sbarpoDad  ^Birt^  W  fc^od  fbHoir,  Till  «^- 
fegninst  that  draeo  rehidttns  the  Iblly  hard  up.*' 
West-end  tradesmaD,  and  that  all  *^Sell  your  hones  then;  by 'tlie 
the  world  co-operates  and  becomes  by,  you  hav'nt  got  any  exoept 
ite  own  groeer.  The  three-huD>  little  Oroee.  Wefi,  then,  draw  on 
dred-a-yealr  Macy,  or  any  fallaoy  in  me — how  mudi  do  yon  want  to 
any  way  approximating  to  il^  I  was  tide  it  over  ?  " 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into«  I  had  "  It's  not  an  affair  of  tiding 
plumbed  the  capabiUties  of  £500  over,  my  ^ood  fellow;  I  wani 
a-year.  I  knew  that  income  was  enouffh  to  tide  over  the  whole  of 
barely  sufficient  for  my  own  some-  our  lives — enough  to  keep  np  A 
what  frugal  wants — ^how,  then,  was  respectable  establishment  and  sap- 
it  to  do  lor  two,  even  with  griev-  port  a  family." 
ous  sacrifices  on  both  sides?  *'I  Dolly's  eyes  opened  Tery  wides. 
think  you  can  scarcely  miss  the  "I  don't  c[uite  undersiaitd,"  he 
absurdity  of  the  idea^"  remarked  said  (and  it  tv  odd  how  hardhr 
Care,  as  she  plumped  dovm  with  a  some  men  can  understand  diflleii(» 
heavy  thud  upon  my  sonL  ties,  particularly  of  finanoe,  whick 
"  DoUy,  old  boy,"  I  said  that  they  haven't  experienced )—  **  I 
night  to  my  double,  who  was  as  don't  quite  nnderstand ;  but'  why 
usual  lounging  in  my  hut,  "  I  am  not  do  lots  of  post-obits  ? " 
infernally  miserable  I "  "  Post-obits  ?  " 

'*So  am  I,"  replied  Dolly,  stol-  "Yes,  I  never  did  myself,  bo- 
ldly, cause  I  was  never  really  hard  up ; 
'^  That  of  course  I  take  for  grant-  but  lots  of  our  fellows  do,  and  it 
ed — there's  no  novelty  in  that^  and  seems  to  answer  ;  they  live  like 
it  doesn't  remedy  my  case,  whioh  fighting-cocks :  yes,  Donald,  post- 
is  novel"  obits  are  your  game,  you  may  de- 
-  *^ What's  the  row,  eh?  Badger  pend  upon  it;"  and  he  gave  tho 
cut  up  rough?  or  is  it  duns  or  opinion  with  the  gravi^  of  a 
what?"  Cfhancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to- 
*'  Nothing  of  the  sort — ^I  begin  commending  an  extra  penny  to  tho 
to    think     Lady    Rose    likes    me,  income-tax. 

Dolly.*'  I    had    to   explain   to   him    the 

'*6h!   that  makes  yon  miserable,  theory    of  post-obits,    and   that   I 

does    it?     You're   just    like   Dick  had  but  £500  a-year  and  no  ez- 

Footrup;    he   was  always  spooning  peotations  of  any  disposaUe  Talae. 

after  some  one — always  desperately  **I  thought  you  had  ariohaunt^** 

in  love    till   he    had    managed    to  he  said,  after  ruminating, 

make  the  girl   care    for    him,   and  **8o  I  have,  but  what  of  that?" 

then  he  was  9ick  of  it  at  once,  and  "  Draw  her,  of  course." 

anxious  to  be  off.    'A  feUow  can't  "  Easier  said  than  done.    Fm  sot 

hunt  a  dead  fox,'  he  used  to  say ;  necessarily    her    heir,  and   I  don't 

he  was  nailed  at  last,  though,  by  an  fan  cry   sponging    on    the    old  lady 

American  widow — ^very  yellow  and  whife  she's  Sive." 

hideous — and  I  think  it  served  him  '*  But,  if  yon  can't   be   sure   of 

rigut;    but  I  thought  you  were  a  being  her  heir,   you  can't  be  sure 

different  sort  altogether."  of  sponging     on    her    after   tMm 

<'8o  I  am,  DoUy,  I  hope;    that  dead.^' 

isn't  my  case  at  all    I've  only  just  **Well,  then?  " 

begun   to    think    it   possible    that  "Well,    then,    yon  might  never 
Lady  Rose  might  acoept  me ;   and  if   sponge  on    her  at  all  1 "      And  be 

she  does,  wliy,  what  am  I  to  do?"  said  this    as    ii^  by    some    law  of 

''  Do  ?      Write    to    her    father,  nature,    every    created    aunt   ronat 

then  to  your  lawyer,  then  to  your  either  in   life    or    af>er    death    be 

tailor — ^nothing  simpler."  subjected   to    a   sponging    prooesa. 
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^  I  tUnk  H^i  dl  confaiitided  non-  ^^AahlEB,  old  fellow ;  we'll  settle 

sense   end  pride/  he  went  on,  with  that  to-morrow.*' 

nore  thtn  mnial  ammatioD,    **  What  The   next   momin]^   we    tceord- 

haa  the  old  woman  pA  to  do  with  mglT  went  to  town,  and  droTe  fhvt 

her  nxmej  ?   If  the  marriage  doen't  to  the  office  of  the  lawjera.  MesBm. 

coiue  off,  there  maj  he  a  breaking  Frowster.  Drencher.  &  Trapp. 

of  hearts.    I  Bnppose  the  old  ladj  Sir  Gklahad  was  in  the  saddle  al 

wouldu*t  like  that?    She's  not  an  last     We    were   reoeired    bj   the 

Ogress,  is  she  f    Now  if  she  offered  Senior    partner,    Mr.    Frowster,    a 

^u  a  settlement,  do  yoa  mean  to  sedate,  stork-like,   spectacled    man 

tell  me  jou  wonld  refuse  it  ?  "  — ntterly  bald,   except  on  a   ridge 

"  I  don't  say  that^  but  that's  dif-  at  the  extreme  back  of  his  head, 

ferent  from  asking  her."  suggestine  the  idea  that  a  gale  of 

"Still  it  would  be  sponging,  as  wind  had  been   suddenly  arrested 

you  call  it,  all  the  saioe;    so  it's  there  in  the  act  of   barking  bfm, 

only    a   fake    pride    abont    asking  His    manner   was   dry,    his    rdoe 

that  stands  in  your  way."  msty,  his  words  precise  and  care- 

'*Periiaps  you  re  right;  but  if  I  fully  chosen — so  many  of  them 
did  ask,  I  haTe  no  reason  to  be  cer-  went  to  the  six-and-eightpence,  pro- 
tain  that  I  should  get  anything."  bably,  and  he   respected  them  ao- 

"  Try,  old  boy — try ;  it's  your  only  cordingly. 

diancc,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  and  yon  *'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Frowster  t  '* 

must  hsTe  $om$thmo  to  offer  when  cried     Bnrridge,    cheerily,    as    he 

Tou   propose    to    the    ikther,    yon  plunged  into  the  room. 

Know,     in   my   opinion    the    aunt  "Mominir,    sir,"    said    Frowster, 

must  undoubtedly  be  deyoured."       •  looking  mistily  at  him  through  his 

"  I  will  think  it  over,"  I  said.  ■pi'Ctacles.     ''ne  seated — business?  " 

Burridge  had  certainly  given  me  '*  Oh  I  the  old  business,  of  course ; 

a  ray  of  light    My  aunt  was  good-  how  is  it  wagging,  eh  ?  " 

natured  in  the  highest  degree,  liked  "  Ahem  I  you  refer  to         ?  " 

me  immensely,  was  very  Jich,  and  "  To  the  business  abont  my  wife 

1  could  not  bat  feel  certain,  ft*om  that  shouldn't  be." 

her  httle  weakness  already  aUuded  *'  I  remember  now :  this  gentie- 

to,  that  a  niece  with  a  title  would  man  is  your  brother,  of  course  r  " 

be  an  irresistible  indocement  to  her  '*  No,  my  friend  Captain  Bmce." 

(if  she  required  one)  to  be  ^ne-  "  Confidentia]  ?  " 

Tons.     But  my  fHend  was    nght :  "  Close  as  wax." 

it  was  the  asking,  I  fear,  not  the  A  pause,  "How  is  it  wagging?" 

receiving,  that  was  distastefbl  continued  Dolly. 

"  Tve  been    thinking,"  Bnrridge  "  I    must  ask   you  to    explain," 

went  on — '*  I've  been  thinking  that  said  the  lawyer,  upon  whose  bnsi- 

I  should  go   up   to  town  and  see  ness    ear    Burridge's    jaunty   tone 

them  lawyers  again  about  my  af-  seemed  to  jar. 

fiur."           •  "  Any  news  of  the  woman  ? " 

*'  Certainly,"    said     I,    "  and    I  "  Well,  no — not  in  one  sense." 

should  like  much  to  go  with  vou.  ^  Which   of  the   senses   do  yon 

I  wish  to  hear  their  views  ana  set  mean  ?  " 

my  brains  regubrly  to  work  about  **  You  are  aware  she  had  been 

it     I'll  go  with  you  any  day — why  lost  sight  of  for  a  time  ?  " 

not  to-morrow  7"^  "  Yes." 

'*  All  right — there  can't  be  a  field-  "  She  has,  however,  written  from 

day — let    it    be    to-morrow.      You  Paris  for  a  remittance  within  the 

can  call  and  see  vour  aunt,  too.  and  last  week." 

sound  her;  and  if  yon  think  I  can  "  Thought    she  would— the    cor- 

be  of  any  use  I  might  drop  in  to  mnrant  I     Is  any  one  looking  hder 

look  for  you,  eh  I  '•  her  there  ?  " 
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*'We  have  lost  no  time;  Lapin  firm  ezpeots  or  is  accustomed  to— 

has     been     instructed ^she     could  it  hurts  its  professional  feeling.'* 

scaroely  be  in    better  hands;    but  'Tm  yerv  sorry,"    said  Burridge; 

we  have  as  yet  no  intelligence  at  ''Ididn  t  mean  to  hurt  its  feelings  ; 

^l  serTioeable."  — ^I  beg  its  pardon :  but  why  not 

^'  Hanff  it  I  "  groaned  Dolly.  *'  I  have  a  palaver  with  Sruoe  ?'* 
don't  bdieve  you  fellows  are  half  Here  I  interposed  with  my 
sharp.  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  ^et  suavest  manner.  ''  I  am  quite 
quit  of  her:  what  a  heartbreakinff  aware  of  your  professioQal  eti- 
thing  it  is  I  I  wonder  if  she  would  quette,  Mr.  Frowster — ^I  would  be 
take  ten  thousand  pounds  to  com-  tne  last  to  offend  against  it ;  but  as 
mit  suicide ;  do  you  think  she  Captain  Burridge  and  I  are  con- 
would,  Frowster,  eh  r  '*  stantly  together,  and  on  the  most 
•  "I  must  beg  of  you  to  recollect  confidentiid  footanjr,  and  as  he  is 
yourself^  sir^"  said  Mr.  Frowster,  not  much  acquamted  with  busi- 
with  awful  dignity.  ness,   I    believe  it  would   be  well 

'TU  tell  you  what,"  cried  Bur-  that  I  should  understand  the  case 

ridge,    quite    unpenetrated    by   the  in  its  legal  aspect    I  could  advise 

lawyer's  wrath,  *'  I  want  you  two  him  in  his  correspondence  with  youL 

fellows  to  knock  your  long  heads  and  so  on;  and  I  am  sure  he  wid 

together  and  see  if  you  can  hit  off  not  object  if  I  ask  you  kindly  to 

anything."  look  on  me,  for  the  moment,  as  the 

Looking   at   Mr.   Frowster's    de-  principal ;  and  perhaps,  Adolphus,  if 

nuded    skull,    which  was    supplied  you  were  to  leave  us  to  ourselvei 

with  a  formidable    array  of  knots  for  a  few  minutes  we  might  get  on 

and  knobs,  I  could  not  help  think-  quicker." 

ing  that  it  would  be  a  most  un-  ''  With  all  ray  heart — my  name  is 

comfortable    object   to    be   in    col-  Easy,"    cried    Adolphus,     jumpmg 

lision  with.     On    that   gentleman's  up ;  and  the  lawyer  made  no  objec* 

mind    the    metaphor    produced    a  tion.     *'  And  mind  you,   Frowster, 

different  effect;  he  glared  at  Adol-  you  must  listen  well  to  what  Bruce 

phus,     and    half    rose,    then    com-  says;    h^s  a    fellow  to    gife    ^ou 

mending   himself  said,    wiih    calm  a  wrinkle ;    I'U  back  him    against 

severity, —  twenty     professionals ;     keep    your 

*^  If  you  imply  (for  I  confess  your  back  straight  and  your  ears  open ;  *' 

language    is    somewhat    incompre-  with  which  parting  shot  he  was  ofll 

hensible) — if  you  imply  a  wish  that  Mr.  Frowster  breathed  short  and 

I  should  commune  with  your  friend,  hard,  and  stared  at  mo  tlirough  his 

I    will    make    two    observations, —  dim  spectacles ;   the  firm's  filings 

first^    that    I    should    imagine   you  were  so  completely  paralysed  that 

had    had   enough    of   extra-profes-  its  mouthpiece  was  for  a  moment 

aional  advioe ;  and  second,  that  our  without  power  of  speech.     ''  Tour 

firm  confers  only  with  principals  or  friend."   ne  said  at  last^   *'  permits 

their  agents."  himself    a    latitude    of.  speech    to 

'^  All  right,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  which  we  are    utterly  unused.     I 

I'll  make  you    my  agent,   Donidd.  am  a  good-natured  man  mys^d^  bat 

Now  then,  fire  away,  Frowster  jvou  the  firm  cannot  tolerate  such  thingn 

oan  have  no  objection  now.     What  It  does  not  permit  slang  in    buai- 

salary  are  you  to  have,  Donald  ? "  ness    matters.      Other  houses    may 

and  he  laughed.  have    different    systems    but    with 

"  Captain  Burridge,"  gasped  the  this     firm     business    is    a    sacred 

lawyer.      "  Sir — Captain    Burridge,  thing ;   a  jest  insulu  it,  slang  oat- 

I  must  take  the  liberty  of  making  rages  it" 

two  remarks, — ^first^  that  your  tone  "  I  am  sure,"  I    said,   "  Captain 

is     grossly     unbusinesslike  ;      and  Burridge  has  not  the  slightest  wish 

second,   that   it   is    not    what   our  to  offend;  but  he  is  a  Utile  peca- 
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''  Ther«  is  nothing-  like  honour,  oold  waAor ;  then  braak  ;  &■  fbw 
It  is  the  wfttoiiwxnd  of  this  firm.  tbingB^ — not  expepaivt  ;thipgw  -that 
I  think  we  can  say  no  more?  "  mip^ht  disgust  her — perhapt  grwui 
.  "  I  think  noU  €k>od  morning."  •  httle  and  mutter  aonething  about 
.  I  found  Burridge  at  the  door,  your  poor  head.  See?  ehr  That 
"  Well,"  he  cried,  *'  have  you  seU  will  fetch  your  aunt,  or  she  is  un- 
tied anything  ?  "  worthy    of  the  name.    Bhe'U 'My, 

'^  Nothing  as  yet ;  we  must  hare  ^  What's    the    matter,    Donald  ?    It 

patience.    I'm  not  much  taken  with  distresses   me  to  see  you   in    this 

yomr  legal  adriser,  Adolphus.'*  state.     Confide   in    me.      What  is 

'^  No  more  am  I ;  he's  a  horrid  it  ?  *  and  yon'll  say,  in  a  Aunt  voioe^ 

old  mg."  ^Nothing,     aunt — nothing;     do&'t 

"Who     recommended     him     to  distress    yourself    about    me:   w« 

you?"  an  haTC  our    little  troubles:^  and 

'^  Oh  I  he  used  to  do  all  the  post-  then  trr  to  look  kdly  for  a  moment^ 

obit  business  for  the  regimenty  but  and  talk  about  the  opera^  and  then 

they're  cut  him  now  for  sending  a  get  worse   and   groan    i^aan,    and 

writ  to  one  of  the  fellows."  break  something  more.     Then  your 

'^  I  think  we  had  better  put  your  aunt   is  sure  to  write  for  an  ex* 

ease  into  other  hands ; "  for  it  struck  planation,  and  you'll  have  it  all  out 

me    this    intensely    sensitiYe    firm  with    her;    she'll   settle   a  fortuna 

might  easily  get  a  free  command  of  on  you ;  you'll    marry  Lady   Bioue^ 

money    irom    Adolphus,  start    the  and — and    live    happy    ever    afler. 

ooUusion  scheme  on  their  own  ac-  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  7  " 

oount    without   his   authority,  and  *^  A  splendid  programme,"  said  I, 

£iially  oompromise  hiuL     fie   was  laughing,  ^^ except  the  fasting;  I'm 

OTidentiy  one  of  those  fellows  born  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  noTer 

to    be  the    football  of  fate,   every  could  resist  the  luncheon." 

new   kick    sending    him    into    the  "  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  eameetly. 

dutches  of  some  new  and  yet  more  "  oome  to  a  pastry-oook's  first^  and 

rascally  operator.    So  we  agreed  to  eat    a    lot  of  jam-tarts  and  stuff;, 

transfer  the  businesrt  to  the  hands  perhaps  they'll    make  you  a  little 

of  mv  own  lawyer,  for  whom  I  could  ill — so  much  the  better :  oome  on." 

Youdh.  "Nonsense,     my     good    fellow: 

**It's    time  for    luncheon  now,"  1*11  be  guided  by    oircumstancea; 

said  Biuridge,  as  we  left  the  law-  so  we  bailed  a  hansom  and  drQvci 

yers' ;"  '*  let's  go  to  the  Bag  and  feed  to  my  aunt's, 

there."  "  She  was  at  home  and  juat  go* 

**  I  was  thinking  about  my  aunt,"  ing  to  Innoheon,"  the  butler  said* 

I  replied  ;  *'  not  that  I  can  do  any  *'  Now  mind  your  cue,"  whisper^ 

good   about  what  we  were   talking  ed  Burridge,   as  we  ascended    the 

of  last  night — I  never  could  mus-  stairs ;  "  a  worn  smile  as  you  fUter, 

ter  enough   of  brass  for   that;  but  and  try  to  totter  a  little  in  jQur 

I  ought  to  go  and  see  her,  I  think."  wulk," 

*<  Let    me    go    with    you,"    s^iid  The  last  remark  was  unfortanate, 

Adolphus;  "I  would   like    to    see  as  it   sent  me  into  the    drawing* 

your  aunt;   Tm   rather  a  connois-  room  with    a   broad   grin  on   my 

seur  in  old  ladies.    She'll  give  us  tice,     Tlie  weather  was   intensely 

a  good  luncheon  Ukely,  and  there's  hot,  and  my  aunt  was,  as  I  have 

no  saying   what  may  happen ;  I'm  said,   corpulent, — "  a  rosy  aunt  of 

hungry  and  will    eat   freely;    you  purple   cheer."      Wallowing   in  an 

shall   be  gloomy  and  refuse  every-»  easy-chair    at    an    open    windoWj 

thing;  if  you're   hungry,  so    much  fanning    and     panting,     we    found 

the     better,    it     will     make     you  the   good   lady.     She    looked    th^ 

pale;  then  you  must  sigh  a  good  impersonation    of    good-nature    in 

deal,  and  drink  an  immense  lot  of  distress,  like  the  hippopotamus    in 
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the  dng^yi^  or  4  [^MioHo  oap^  J  iniuired,  tfcfMsciHoiiiiy*    '^/oeiFfr 

tttitt  «f  TofiitiitMn  ftt  «  aidiaiiuner  met  her— did  you,  Dolly  ?  " 

MU-daj.  ''I  cuOiH (Miy  I eiiier  did :  \mi  tlien 

^DooaM  fti  kstl'*  dbe  cried,  h«r  I'm  not  muob  •bout^  you  know.** 

fiMM  nMteii  a4  oaoe;    ''I  though  ''No;  bat  whunyet  you  dl^  go  is 

you  k)Ml  forgotten  me'«kogetb«r."  always  in  the  firae  flight "  (a  piece 

^Here  I  am  at  kflt,  aunt;  Tve  «f  inteUigenoe  which  .deemed  to  «u>- 

BOt  been  to  see  you  for  an  age,  but  ]^9e  iaj  friend  a  good  deal),  "  and 

to  make  w  lor  it,  Tve  not  only  eiilier    you    or    I   muat  have  met 

oome  myael^  but  brought  my  double ;  her   if   she   hmd   the    eniris.     Vm 

ao  thia  oia^t  to  count  ht  two  visita.  afraid,    aimt,    Lady  •  St    Uttbe    is 

Let    me    introduce    my    partioukr  not  in   oub  set;**   and  I  apoice  as 

friend,  Captain  Burridge."  if,  with  erery  wiah  to   mm  the 

"  I'm  delighted  to  aee  you  both ;  best  caae  for  my  aunt's  friend,  my 

but^  dear  me  I   it's  tery  odd — ^iflo*t  oonacience  •oompelled   me  to  bcin^ 

it?  very  striking,  I  mean — is  it  no-  in    Una   damnatory  Terdiet  againat 

tioed  ?---the  likeneaB  between  you  ?  "  her  ladysldp. 

''Noticed,  my  dear  aunt  I    It  has  "Dear  me  I"  aaid    the    innooent 

been  a  sonroe  of    great   ooniiiaion  old    lady,   with  unoonacioua  satire, 

«nd  endlesa  mislakea ;  and  as  to  its  "  9he  ta&s  as  mu<^  about  fine  peo- 

b^iag  notieed,  it'a  been  alluded  to  pie  as  you  do,  and  seems  to  know 

in    the  'Times,'  and   'Punch'  has  them." 

been  oo  it  two  or  tbirae  times,"  said  "  Ah,  aunt  I    we  musn't   beUeve 

I,  aa  usual  irresistibly  provdced  by  everything  eyerybody  says;  for  my 

my  aunt's  fewer  of  wondering  to  part,  tlie  more  I  hear  a  man  talk 

•minister  ta  her  taste  in  that  direo-  about  swells,    unless  he  is  notoii- 

tion.  ously  one  himself"  (and   I  implied 

Burridge,  taking,  as   he  thought,  by  my  manner  tlMKt  thia  was  my 

bis  cue  from  me,  veotured  to  re*  predicament),   "  the    loss   I  believe 

mark,  looking  gniltj,  **  It  was  men-  him  to  know  about  them." 

tioned  in  the  House  the  other  day.'*  "  Oh  I>onald  1   bles«  me,   I  quite 

**  Indeed  1 "  oried  my  annt.    "  How  forgot  1 — talking  of  grandees,  have 

waathatf"  you  seen  any  more  of  that  beauti- 

"  Oh  I    quite    incidentally,"    said    ful  bewitching  Lady ?  " 

L  distrusting  Burridge's  powers  in  ''  Kxcuse   me,  aunt,  the  subject  is 

this  line  oi  art ;  "  but  it  shows  you  unpleasant   to  me ;   and  taUcrog  of 

how  notorious  the  thing  is.    I  be-  lions,  they  hare  appetites  you  know, 

heve  the  Queen  wishes  to  have  us  at  feeding-time.    Are  you  going  to 

photographed  as  the  Corsican  bro»  give  us  any  luncheon  ? " 

thers.    For  my   part^   I  hate  such  ^*  To  be  aure,  my  dear ;  it  waa  an- 

pablicity."  nounoed  before  you  came  in :  let  us 

'*Whyr"«ried  aunt  Blogg;   "I  go  down." 

think  it's  delightful :   it  makes  you  ''  The    likeness   is    very  great^  I 

the     fashion  —  everybody      knows  must  say,"  said  my  aunt  when  we 

about you«"  were    seated    at    luncheon;    "bat 

'^Oh,  we've  bad  enough  of  that^  you'll  forgive    an  aunc  for  saying, 

Adolphual  haven't  we?    One  soon  Captain    Burridge,  that  it's    not    a 

tirea  of  being  a  lion."  compliment  to  Ikmald." 

*'It    iff    so    very    odd   I  haven't  Now    why    should  a  thoroughly 

heard  of  this  before^"  said  my  aunt ;  good-natured     person,    if    ever    lo 

"yet  I  waa  at  the  Mansion  House  much    an    aunt^   say    a    thing  like 

ball    t'other  night,  and  had  a  long  this?  it  can  please  nobody,  and   is 

talk    with  Lady  St  Ubbe,  who    is  most  likely  to  give   mortal  offenee 

qwiU  in  the  heau  monde,  and  she  to  somebody;  yet  nothing  is  eom- 

never  mentioned  it"  moner  with  ladies  of  a  certain  age 

'*/#  Lady  St  Ubbs  in  society?"  and  class  than  remarks  of  the  tort 
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in  fovour  of  their  own  kith  and  kill,  hot  ha  otnt   deoeiye    tk :    then^s 

Why  ?  somethmg  far  wrong,  frightftil  blue 

Burridge    was    insensible    about  dev — ^  I  beg  yoar  pardon,   beia'mi 

his    personal    appearance,    and    it  --great       d^retsion — mntteringa — 

fell    narmless    upon     him.       '^I'm  want  of  sleep— want  of  appetite— 

quite  aware^  ma'am "  (he  would  call  he's  eaten  nothing  but  ahip^a  bia- 

my  aunt*' ma'am")/' that  it's  a  great  cult  and  cold  tea  for  a  fortnigfat — 

compliment    to    me ;    but  just    at  and — and  a    baked   potato,  at  the 

present  I  feel  I  have  a  better  chance  colonel's  urgent  TeqpLest^  \m^  8un- 

with  Donald  than  usual."  day.    Yes,  you're  right,  ma'am,  he 

''  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  w  eating  now  "  (for  I  was  performing 

*'  I  mean  that,  looking  so  haggard  prodigies  with  a  cold   pie,  and  my 

and  ill  and  miseraWe  as  he  is  doing,  aunt  remarked  it),  "  but  it^s  a  fiUaa 

of  course    his  beauty  suffers."   re-  appetite :  don't  give  way  to  it^  my 

plied  Burridge,  who  having  vainly  dear  fbllow— think  of  the  icaction-; 

endeavoured    by   t^egraph    to  dis-  the  colonel  says  it's  the  lungs,  tha 

suade  me  from   any  active  partici-  regiment  think  it's  the  liver,  I  aMr 

pation  in  the  meal,  was  now  cutting  it's  the  heart,  the  doctor  saya  it's  all 

out  a  line  for  himself  three,  induced  by  anxiety  and  di»- 

"  111    and    haggard  1 "    cried    my  tress.    Pray  speak  seriously  to  him— ^ 

aunt,  ''I  vow  I  don't  see  it;  he's  exert  your  authority,  ma  am,  ftv  ha 

looking  as  to^j  and  well  as  1  ever  neglects    our  advice."     'And  Bop- 

saw  him ;  I  don't  think  I  remember  ridge   concluded    his    lengthy    aaA 

him  with  such  a  colour."  spirited    effort    by   a  pr^fhsioo    of 

Nor  is  it  likely  she   should  ,-  he  fUrtive  winks  at  me.    My  poor  annl 

who  has  soldiered  a  hot  summer  at  looked  fiurly  puailed.    On  one  side 

Aldershot,    and    has    been  exposed  sat  the  mendacious  dragoon  slovHy 

to  the  daily  dust  and  sun  of  that  uttering  his  dismal  report:  on  tfate 

awful    Oampus    Martius — the   Long  other  sat  I — ^the  patient— hale  wbA 

Valley — ^may    remember    what    his  hearty,  stout  and   rubicund,  eatmg 

complexion  was.    To  me  the  sun  had  as  it  became  a  lion, 

been    very    unmerciful :    my    nose,  "  What  does  this  mean,  Donald  ?  •* 

which  was  of  a  prominent  boldness,  faltered  the  good  lady.     '*  What  is 

had  been  transformed  by  its  action  the  matter  ?  " 

to  the  semblance  of  a  red-hot  poker;  "Oh  I  nothing,  auut;  only  a  delu* 

and  for  the  rest  of  my   face,  there  sion  of  Burridge's — a  joke  of  his; ^ 

was  only   one   streak   of  white  in  for    I    could   not  bring  myself  ta 

it  across  the  upper  forehead,  mark-  support  the  dum^y  romance  of  my 

ing  the  line  of  the  forage-cap.     You  friend. 

seUlom  see  a  more  complete  picture  "  There,  ma'am,  that's    the  way 

of  health  than  an  Aldershot  man  he  eoes  on  ;   we  can  make  nothing 

in  summer,  and  I  was  an  exagger^  of  him,  an<l   if  you  can*!  I  don't 

ated  specimen  of  the  type.  see  whai'a  to  happeOi      More  pie  f 

**  As  to  his  colour,  ma'am,"  cried  that's  only  to  deceive  you,  ma'am ; 

Bolly,  "  that's  hectic.^'  remember    yourself,   Donald — think 

"  Hectic  1  what,  his  nose  too  ? "  of  the  nausea.    Did  you  take  the 

"Hectic,    ma'am,   decidedly,"   m-  palpitation  drops  before  starting?" 

sisted  Dolly,   gravely.      "The  doc-  '*No,  I    didn't:    what    nonsense 

tor  said  so  last  night  to   me  when  you  talk  I " 

we  were  consulting  about  his  symp-  "Ah  I  I  see  I  must  have  a  serioas 

toms;    *he's    as   hectic  as  the conversation    with    him,"  said  my 

as  pcMsible — nose  and  all,'  were  the  aunt,    now    convinced    there    was 

doctor's  very  words.      Don't  inter-  something  wrong. 

rupt  me,   Donald:    we're    all   very  "Think  you,  ma'am,"  said  DoDy, 

uneasy     about    him    down    there,  fervently ;  "  it's  the  only  thing  that 

ma'am  ;  he  conceals  his  symptomn^  can  save  him." 


LoBcheMi  htmg  ended,  we  re^  it:  he  wse  a  deputj-aa^iBtant-oom* 
taned  to  the  drawhig-rooiii ;  and  miasary-general — a  grade  inibior 
here,  remembering  I  bad  an  nrgeal  to  that  of  an  ensign,  or  ratber  no 
letter  to  write,  I  asked  mj  aunt  to  grade  at  all — and  his  greatest  ex- 
ist me  do  so.  "  And  meantime/*  I  ploit  was  nurveying  ram  and  pork 
■aid,  "you  mig^t  aliow  CaptaiB  to  a  small  force  sent  out  against 
Bnrridge  yonr  coUeotion  of  curio*  some  savages  somewhere — and,  by 
•itaes.'*  the  bj,  I  believe  the  said  sarages 

*"  With  an  mr  henrt,"  said  the  ate  him  at  last" 

rladj.      ''Will  jon  come  into  Tliis  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me, 

anteroom,    Captain   Burridge?  as  in  my  childish  rereries  General 

not   that   I  hiaTe    anything    worth  Hanks   had    figured    as   a   sort  of 

exhibiting."  Bayard — habitually    mounted  on    a 

Hy    aunt's  -collection    was    cer-  wmte  charger,  with  flowing    mane 

tainly  not  of  special  interest,  thonirh,  and  distended    nostrils,  always   at 

notwithstanding  her  disclaimer,  she  fall     gallop-— the     warrior's     head 

looked  upon  it  as  a  British  museum  adorned  with  a    tremendous  plume 

hi  roiniaUire.    There  was  the  sword  of    white  feathers,  which    marked 

of  a  sword-fish,  the  one  or  two  in-  by  their  presence  where  the    car- 

•vitable  easels  of  South  American  na^e  was  thickest^  Ac.  Sec.  Ac 

stufied   birds,   an    ostrich's   eg^,  a  I'm  not   going   to   say  that   the 

oaaoe-paddle,  some  coins,  a  spurious  skull  was  the  skull  of  my  mythical 

antograph  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  hero ;  but  let  aunt  Blogg  describe 

abiUe  thai  had  ^not)  belonged  to  it  herself  as  orerbeard  1^7  me  sit- 

OKrer  Cromwell,  bits  of  the  wrap-  ting  at  my  letter.    I  had  heard  it 

pings  of  a  mummy,  ius.  iee.  Ac;  but  a  hundred  times  before,  of  course, 

the  principal  gem  of  the  collection  with  a  hundred  varieties.    Burridge 

was — rather    a    Byronian    one,    it  affected  a  deep  interest  in  the   mn- 

Binst  be  confessed — a  homan  skuU.  seum,    and     questioned     my   aunt 

And  here  I  most  mention,  that  at  about    eveiything.     At     last  tliey 

the  time  she  made  ancle  Blogg  the  came  to  the  skull 

happiest  of  men,  my  annt  was   a  ''A  skull ! "  cried  Burridge. 

widow.     My   uncle   was    Number  "  Yes,"  said  my  aunt,  exulting  in 

Two.     As  to   Number  One    there  that  her  hour  haa  come,  '*  a  skull — 

iras  a  slight  historic  haziness.    My  neiTher  more  nor  less." 

aunt  alluded  to  him  but  in  a  gen-  "  Real  or  shun  ?  "  inquired  Adol- 

eral    way  to    tlie   world,    and    not  phus. 

often ;  Imt  when  she  did,  she  spoke  "  Oh  I  a  real   human    skull,  sir ; 

of  him  as  "  the  General."    He  died  feel  it." 

at  the  age  of  tweuty-three,  and  his  ''  So  it  is — how  nasty  I  " 

miniature^    in    a    nondescript    uni-  *'  And  yet,"  says  my  aunt,  "  it  is 

form,  enriched  her  museum.     G-a»-  the  relique  of  a  handsome  man." 

ing,  8S  a  boy,  on  that  work  of  art,  '*  Was  he,  was  he  a  relative  ?  " 

I  used    to    think    that    promotion  *^  No.  sir ;     you  see    before  you 

must  have  gone  very  last  in  those  the  skull  of  the  great  Mingery-ghe^ 

days,  and  even  went  so  far  as   to  Pidgery,  Chief  ofthe  Dogs-eMed  In- 

examine  history  for  some  record  of  dians.    His    name  means  '  Scalper- 

the  splendid  deeds  which  had  won,  of-the-wind,' — an  awful  name,  is  it 

thns    early,    his  exahed   rank    for  not?" 

Qeneral  Hanks— but  in  vain.      At  *' Terrific    Was  he   a  grest   dab 

last  an  uncle  of  mine,  whom  I  was  at  scalping,  then?" 

always  badgering   on    the    subjects  "  Tes,  sir ;  he  scalped  everything 

inconsiderately  lost  his  temper,  and  he  came  across^-with    one    excep- 

remarked  as  to  the  deceased  war-  tion,"   addsd    my    aunt,    dropping 

rior,  '*  General  I  general,  be  hanged !  he"*  voice  mysteriously, 

no  more  a  genenl  than  my  groeer  ^Tm   glad   I   never  met   him," 
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aaid  Burridge ;  "  but  who  was  tha  wish  is  my  law,  the  bamer  shall  be 

fbrtanate  exception?"  removed  at  onoe.    Here,  Swashee* 

<«It*8    quite    a    little    romance,"  Boaheel*  he  said  to  a  gigantic  savage^ 

simpered  my  aunt,  acoordiug  to  a  '  shoe  yourself  with  the  west  wind, 

formula  I  knew  but  too  well ;  "  but  and  travel  towards  the  sunrise :  take 

you  wouldn't   care  to  hear  it^  Pm  lightning  in  your  right  hand,  and 

sure  ?  "  Bodp  me  this  son  of  the  Pale-&oeB 

'*  Indeed,  ma'am,  I    should    like  who   stands  between  Mingery  and 

nothing  so  much — I  delight  in  hor»  bliss  1 '    Swashee-Boehae  utteired   a 

rible  storiea"  horrible  war-cry,  and   dashed    into 

"  WclL  this  is  not  ikorrtMs,  the  forest,  brandishing  his  tomA* 
exactly;  it's  thrilling  and  exciting,  hawk.  I  immediately  fiunted,  and 
certainW.  You  see  my  first  hue-  remained  in  that  condition  the  mat- 
bond,  General  Hanks,  was  employed  er  part  of  the  day.  Whenever  I  had 
on  the  Indian  jfrontier  against  the  a  gleam  of  consciousness  I  saw  Min^ 
Bedskina.  I  accompanied  him  in  gery  standing  about  thirty  yards  oiSE^ 
all  his  campaigns,  and  shared  his  playing  a  wild  air  on  a  tin  whiaU^ 
wigwam  in  front  of  the  army.  The  which  I  believe  is  the  first  part  of 
Indians  are  a  stealthv  acute  race "  their  marriage  ceremony.  omX  to* 
(thi4  was  a  stereotyped  phrase  which  wards  evening  a  sudden  shouting 
always  made  me  laugh),  ^*and  their  arose,  and  the  trampling  of  feet; 
spies  may  have  been  said  to  live  in  and  just  as  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw 
our  midst  The  great  Mingery  Mingery  with  the  whistle  atUl  h»> 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  reoon-  tween  his  lips,  give  a  spasmodie 
noitred  in  person,  and  saw  me  leap  into  the  air.  turn  *  oompleta 
through  a  chink  in  the  wigwam,  somersault^  and  light  on  the  tall 
I  was  but  a  girl  then.  Captain,  and  plume  of  feathers  which  adorned 
I'm  an  old  woman  now,  so  I  may  the  back  of  his  head.  He  WM 
say  without  vanity  that  I  toof  a  shot  through  the  nape  of  the  skul^ 
very  pretty  girl."  Burridge  made  Captain — Uiere's  the  very  hole,  you 
a  sort  of  gurgling  sound  at  this,  see.  Then  the  soldiers  closed  in^ 
a{)parently  to  indicate  that  the  pre-  and  there  was  soalpinff  and  bayonetr 
sent  tense  was  still  applicable,  ting  for  a  good  ha&-hour,  ror  this 
^'Oh  no,  sir  I  I'm  past  vanity  now:  trifcNB  had  rushed  ih>m  their  amlnuti 
but  then  it    was    different,  and    X  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,,    Ify 

was,  as  I  say,  a  pretty  girl ;  and  the  poor  General  fell  a  victim ^" 

{Treat  Mingery,  seeinp:  me  through        "  What  I  did  they  scalp  the  Qenp 

the  chink,  fell    desperately  in   love  eral?"  cried  Burndge,  with  grefti 

with  me,  and  determined  to  carry  enthusiasm, 
me  off.  "  J^o,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  feviar 

"  The  General  was  away  foraging  contracted    that    day  fi-om    malaria 

at  the  time.    In  the  silence  of  the  and    nervous    excitement,  and  died 

night  Mingery  and  his  crew  crept  up  throe  weeks  after.    But  he  decapi^ 

to  the  wigwam,  scalped  seven  sol-  tated    Mingery,    and    brought    nli 

diers  and  my  white  maid,  and  carried  skull   home  with   him,  and    had   k 

me  off  in  a  swoon  into  the  thickets,  cured  by  the  doctor ^" 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  treated        *'  What  I  galvanized  ?  did  he  gnu 

me  with  sreat  politeness.    He  spoke  and  chatter  horribly?" 
perfect  Englii*h,   and  as  soon    as  I         ''No,    no — ^I    mean    boiled    and 

came  round  proposed  marriage  very  seraped ;    and  the  General  tdd  md, 

d"forentially.     As  well  as  my  fears  almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  pre^ 

would  permit,  I  pointed  out  to  him  serve    it  as  a   memorial—and  so  I 

that  I  was  already  married  to  the  have,  you  see.    And  my  poor  Blof^f 

General     '  I  laugh,'  he  said,  majea-  used   to    say,  in  his  laughing  way, 

tically — 'Ilaughat  his  whit  3  nose;  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  skud^ 

nevertheless,    since    your    slightest  and  that's  its  history.** 
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nat  my  Mnt  had  tome  sort  of  hfan,"  she  went  on;  ''so  rimpls  «ii 

a  foimdfttion  for  the  tab  I  never  nice   and  gentlemanlike— and   then 

d—Med.    In   its   pre^ient   stage  of  he    is    «a  like  you,  Donald."    My 

ddT^opment,  howerer,  I  suspect  it  aunt's    manner  was   very  flnttery: 

WMdd  hardly  have  been  recognised  there  was  something  in  the  wind 

^  any  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  it  evidently.     '^  He  has  a  great  afibo* 

pfofeaied  to    chronicle.      Bnt  then  lion  for  you,  dear  Donal.i.** 

flve-and-forty  years'  constant  wear  **  Oli      yes !      we're      particular 

and  tearl  what  anecdote  of  mortal  friends." 

nMi    could    preserve     its    identity  ''And    his    anxiety    abont  your 

through  such  a  test  ?    I  heard  Bur-  state  is  quite  remarkable." 

rMgie  ezpre(i«ing    his    delight  with  "  Tut^    aunt  —  my    state  I    What 

tha  tale,  and  also  his  opinion  that  rubbish    the   fellow  has  been  talk* 

we   mustn't  be    too    hard  on    the  ingl" 

Soalper-of-the-wind.  as  he  (Burridge)  *'  No  rubbish  at  all,  I  can  assure 
eoidd  easily  see  that  the  temptation  you/'  she  said,  with  a  look  thai 
to  abduct  must  have  been  almost  beamed  intelligence :  '^  to  be  fratik 
irrsitistible.  I  heard  my  aimr,  evi-  with  you,  I  know  all  about  it" 
dently  in  great  delight,  disallow  ^*  Which  is  it  then,  aunt?  Is  it 
extenuating  circumstances  to  the  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the  heart?  ** 
deoeaeed  savage  ;  and  then  they  '*  The  heart,  Mr. Donald — the  heart, 
pawed  on  to  other  objects.  I  be-  Good  Captain  Burridge  has  thought 
came  engrossed  with  my  letter ;  but  it  his  duty  to  let  me  into  your  se- 
al lis  conclusion  I  was  aware  that  erer.*' 

diere  was  silence  in  the  anteroom —  '*  Very  impudent,   then,   of  good 

or,  at  least,  that  it  was  only  broken  Captain  Burridge,   that's  all   I  oao 

by  a  rapid  and   confidential  whis-  say."  I  rejoined,  afK-c.ing  pique. 

piMnng.  "I  must  say,   DouAld.   Uiat  you 

Plresently  my  aunt  emerged,  and  have  shown  little  confidence  in  me," 

seid,    *'  Donald,     I'm    ashamed    to  '^  My  dear  aunt,  I  won't  aflfect  to 

trouble  you,  bat  would  you  do  me  misunderstand  you ;  but  pray  whal 

a  great  favour?  "  ^ood  end  is  to  \)e  attainCv)  by  whin- 

•'Certainly,  aunt;  what  is  it?"  mg    my  miseries   at  the  comer  of 

"  I  have  a  large  sum  of  money  every  street  ?  " 

(£900),  which  has  been  paid  to  me  "  That's    a    very  different   thing. 

this  forenoon.     I  don't  like  k«^eping  Now    good    Captain    Burridge  hat 

80  much  in  the  house;  would  yon  told  me  of  your  delightful  attaoh- 

mind  takins  it  to  the  Bank  in  rail  ment — the  lady  so  good,  so  beauti« 

Mall  for  me  ?    I'm  ashamed  to  trou-  fui,   and  of  $uch  high  rank.     I  am 

Me  you,  and  drive  yon  away  when  more  plea<»ed  than  1  can  tell  you, 

you've  com(»  to  see  me."                   •  dear    Donald ;    but    good    Captain 

"  I'll  be  delighted,  of  course ;  but  Burridge  tell^  me  you  consider  your 

it  will  do  as  we  go  back  to  the  Club,  income  in:4ufficient^  and  wHl  not  go 

won't  it  ?  "  forward  in  consequence.     He  thinks 

"  No,  that's  just  it ;  the  bank  will  tlie  income  quite  large  enough  (bo 

be  closed:    pray  take  a    cab,    and  is  a  simple  creature),   and    begged 

oome    back    as  quick  as  ever  you  me  to  persuade  you   that  it    w^s. 

oan."  'Donald's  terribly  proud*  he  said, 

She  handed  me  the  note.<«,  and  I  '  and  he  thinks  that  to  a««k  an  earl's 

demrted.  daughter    to    marry  him   on  £600 

On  my  return,  in   about  half  an  a-year  would  be  like  asking  her  to 

hour,  Burridge  was  not  there;    he  live    in     a    poorhouse.     I    confess,* 

had    remembered    an     engagement,  said  the  good  Captain,  '  I  cant  see 

my  aunt  said,  but  would  meet  me  it;  if  the  girl  likes  him,  as  she  does, 

a^  the  Club.  she  likes  him  for  himself,  not  for 

'*I   have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  his  money.'     That's  all  very  send- 
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it  can  always  be  proved,  in  the  ments  should  therefbre  be  so  organ- 
most  convincing  manner,  that  the  ised  that  thej  conld  instantlj  furnish' 
different  battalions  of  which  it  is  the  number  of  fuDj-trained  officers 
composed  could  be  kept  up  with  required  in  their  respective  branches 
fiir  greater  economy  without  any  for  such  a  full  force,  together  with 
staff  or  supply  department  at  all.  that    of   the    regular   and    reserve 

Divisional  and  brigade  organisa-    forces  embodied  at  home  and  need- 
tion  docs  not  seem  a  necessity  to  a    ed  to  keep  it  at  its  full  strength, 
battalion  regarded    as  a   uni^   and    and    adequately    to    garrison    this 
it  is  always  disliked  by  command-    island    and    the    colonies.    In  case 
ing  officers.      The  steed  is  seldom    of  invasion  we   should  be  able  si 
in  love  with  the  reins  and  the  bit.    once  to  put  in  the  field,  m  a  perjhci 
Oontractors    will     supply     all     the    skite  of  organisathn^  100,000  regn- 
wants  of  such  a  battalion  at  much    lars  and  militia.    These  arft  the  real 
less   cost   than   a    complicated    ad-    tests  by  which  to  try  the  adequacy 
ministrative     organisation.      It     is    or  inadequacy  of  a  peace  staff  and 
only  when  these  isolated  battalions    supply    organisation.      If    it    is  in 
come  to  be  massed   together  as  a    excess  of  these  requirements  it  is 
movable  army  that    the  utter  and    too  large — ^if   under  it,  too  small  • 
comj^lete  break- down  in  such  a  sys-    and  the   reason    is.  that  none  but 
tern  is  apparent.    Then,  indeed,  it  is    those  long    and    highly  trained    in 
complete ;    but  this  does  not  come    such  duties  can  witii  safety  be  em- 
under  the  eye  of  the  financial  re-    ployed   upon  them  when  the  time 
former  during  peace.     He  looks  to    of  trial  comes, 
the  present  and  immediate  necessi-        The  necessity  of  some    such   or- 
ties  of  such  and  such  a  number  of    ganisation  was  fully    recognised  at 
regiments,    and  he    proves,  in    the    the  close  of  the  Crimean  war;   and 
most    triuniphant    manner   (amidst    the  establishment  of  the  camps  of 
the  cheers  of  the  House),  that  there    Aldershot,   the  Curragh,  and  Shorn- 
are  gross  extravagances  in  the  main-    cliff,  with  a  considerable  change  in 
tenance     of    overgrown    and    use-    our  staff  system,  and  the  formatioa 
less  staff  and   supply   departments,    of  the  military  train  as  a  permanent 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  cut  down,    corps,  was  the  result.   This,  of  course, 
with  great  relief  to  the  tax-payer,    increased  the  estimates;    and  year 
and  no    detriment    to    the   soldier,    by  year  the  financial  pruning-hook 
He  does  not  allude  to  the  long  rows    is  being  applied  in  this  direction  ai^ 
of  green  mounds  in  the  quiet  grave-    the  lessons  of  the  past  fade  away 
yaras    hard    by    Sebastopol,   where    from  the    minds    or  a    generation 
this  same  system  which  he  is  com-    plunged  in  the  strife  and  whirl  c^ 
mending  has  laid,  in  its  still  abode,    the  present. 
an  army,  rank  and  file.  There  is  a  great  military  question 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  staff  now  agitating  more  or  le^s  all  the 
and  supply  departments,  to  be  pro-  States  of  Europe,  and  until  we  make 
perly  organised,  should,  during  up  our  minds  upon  it,  it  will  be  im- 
peace  time,  be  greaify  in  excess  of  possible  to  arrange  upon  a  definite 
ihai  required  for  the  force  an  the  and  consistent  plan  our  military 
peace  estahlishment^  because  they  system.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
should  be  able  at  once  to  furnish  the  form  it  is  this :  What  sort  of  an 
organisation  necessary  for  the  same  army  do  we  want  ?  do  we  wish  one 
force  on  the  war  footing.  To  apply  composed  of  disciplined  soldiers  or 
tliis :  We  may  put  down  30,000  of  drilled  citisens  ?  do  we  wish  our 
men  as  the  amount  of  force,  in  case  army  to  be  composed  of  a  compara- 
of  foreign  war,  which  this  country  tively  small  force  of  highly  trained 
ought  to  be  able  to  embark  at  once,  and  disciplined  professional  sol* 
send  abroad,  and  maintain  (here,  diers,  or  would  we  prefer  a  laigv 
Our  peace  staff  and  supply  depart-    force  of  well-drilled  citizen  soldieri  ? 
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TIm  qiMttion  liM  at  the  root  of  the  ragiixients  in  a  way  aliogether  <k» 

wiMile  military  sjraiem,  and  iU  sola-  of    proportion    to  their    numerioal 

tlMi  attogether  depends  on  whetiier  foroe    and  tlieir  apparent    physical 

we  seek   in  our  aoldiers    for  driU  power.    Take    two  regiments — one 

alone,  or  ibr    diaoiplim$  na   well    aa  young  and   newly  raiaed,   under  a 

dnlL    The  one  is  a  training  of  body,  mart  colonel  and  aii   actire  a4jn- 

Iba  oiher  ia  a  babit  of  mind ;  the  tank    In  a  year  it  may  work  bean- 

oae    can    be    acquired    in    a   few  tifully,  drill    in    the    moat    perfect 

aontha — the  other  ia  the  result  of  manner,  be  a  very  model  of  smart- 

kMig  years  of  aervioe.    The  citizen  ness  on   parade.    Take  another^  an 

can  make  a  good  aoldier  in  the  one  old    regiment,   with    old  traditiona 

esae — he  must  cease  to  be  a  citizea  and  an  uld  name,  under  a  command- 

taalbre  he  can  become  a  soldier  in  ing  officer  who  has  grown  grey  in 

Iha  other.  the  service,  filled  with    men    who 

Diacipline  is  the  distinctive  nuurk  have  been  years  in  arms.    It  will 

which  separates  the  young  from  the  very  likely    move  leas    smartly  in 

old  soldier.    It  is  tlte  habit  of  mind  the  field,  be  not  so  well  turned  out 

produoed  by  long  training  and  se-  on    parade,  and  will    certainly  be 

paration    firom    the    interests    and  more  given  to  grumbling  in  qnar- 

wiahes    and  feelings  of   the  world  ters;    but  is    there  any   man  who 

at  large.    When  the  aoldier  haa  come  haa    ever    led    men    to  war   who 

to    rank  the   honour  of   his  corps  would  not  prefer  one  regiment  like 

above  all  else,  when  public  opinion  the  la«t  to  three  like  the  firat  ?  * 

haa  become  to  him  the  voice  of  his  Yet  the  last  has  probably  leaa  phy- 

oomradea,  when  obedience  to  supe-  steal    force    than     the    firstw      Bat 

nor  authority  is  a  condition  of  uis  Napoleon  has  said,  and  said  truly, 

being,  and  aubmuMion  to  his  officers  that  '^  moral  is  to  physical  power  aa 

a  law  of  his  nature — in  other  words,  three  to  one  in  war."    A  regiment 

when  the  army  hsa  become  his  homo,  of  old  raldiers  has   the     "  prioelesa 

and  the  diacliargc  of  its  duties  his  heritage"  of    that  thorough   oonfi- 

highest    eartlily    object — ^theo,   and  denoe  in  itself  which  the  experience 

not  till  Uien,  ho  haa  become  a  soldier  of  long  years  alone  can  give.    Such 

IB  thia  sense.  a  regiment  will  neither  be  led  away 

Drill,  on    the  other    hand,   is  a  by  any  bur^t  of  undisciplined  valour 

bodilv  exercise.    That  amount  of  it  or  stricken  by  any  sudden  acoen  of 

which  the  common  soldier  requires  panic-fear.      What     man    can      do 

le  know  in  order  to  execute  all  the  against  his    fellow-men    in  war  it 

manoDuvrea  of   the    dnll-book    any  wdl  do;  and  its  coniiiiander  knows 

intelligent  man  can  learn  in  a  few  exactly,  and  can  re  y  with    a  sure 

vontluk     If  it  is  all  that  is  required,  trust  uu,  the  war-power  of  the  en- 

oarefully-trained     volunteers      may  gine  he  is  employing, 

perfbrm  all  the  duties  of  the   Old  And    tliia     it  id  which  explaina 

Guard  of  Napoleon  in  a  year,  and  what  is  a  thing  so  bard  for  any  one 

the  military  experience  of  all  gen-  not  a  soldier   to  comprehend — the 

eiala  in  all  ages  ia  a  myth  and  a  value  of   discipline,   aa   apart  fir<mi 

delusion.  aotual    experience,   in    war.      Any 

For    it     is   remarkable    that    all  one  can  undertitand  that  a  regiment 

•ommandeFs    experienced    in    war  experienced  in  actual  war  is  supe- 

have  come  to  value  old  and  tried  rior  to  a  regiment  which  haa  never 


*  It  WM  the  fate  of  the  writer  to  bo  once  with  one  of  Englaod't  greatest  toldiers 
•aw  no  more,  io  a  disteot  land  duriug  the  niatiny  of  ao  army  aad  the  rs?olt  of  a 
people,  and  nothing  struck  him  ao  mach  ai  the  itrnp  aoxiaty  of  that  veteran  ohiaf, 
who  had  literally  grown  grey  in  war,  to  obtain  even  one  regiment  of  old  soldien 
whom  he  knew  and  oo  whom  ha  eould  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  perleet  tran^oilUtj 
wkleh  eame  over  him  when  he  did  obtain  it 
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been  in  action ;  but  few  can  be-  fresh  from  the  camp  of  BoalogDO, 
lieve  that  a  regiment  of  Teterana  was  the  finest  and  bast  he  9WW 
who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired  commanded.  The  heavy  loaaes  of 
will  soon  become  infinitely  more  the  winter  oampaigfn  of  Eyhwi  first 
Taluable  and  trustworthy  than  a  sensibly  diminished  its  value :  every 
regiment  of  young  soldiers  who  succeeding  campaign  saw  this  pro- 
have  gone  through  a  campaign,  cess  increasing ;  the  Moscow  retrSAt 
The  reason  is  clear :  warlike  expe-  brought  it  to  a  climax ;  and  the 
rience  is  quickly  gained  in  actual  ser-  marked  inferiority  of  both  the 
vice,  and  then  the  superiority  of  fighting  and  marching  power  of  the 
the  one  corps  to  the  other  in  disci-  young  imperial  levies  of  1818-14  ie 
pline  remains  unchan^d.  Of  two  painfnlly  apparent  to  every  one 
regiments  equal  in  discipline,  that  who  has  studied  the  aubjeor.  Not 
wnich  has  the  greatest  actual  expe-  all  his  strategical  genius  could  cover 
rience  in  the  field  will  generally  be  this  inherent  defect  in  his  troopa, 
the  beat ;  but  an  old  untried  will,  and  nothing  but  tiie  rawneas  ofia 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  speedily  great  part  of  the  Allied  ranks  eii- 
oome  to  assert  its  superiority  over  abled  him  to  prolong  the  contest  ae 
a  young  and  tried  regiment  The  he  did.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  did 
moral  cohesion  of  the  one  is  so  such  great  things  with  young  troopa 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  aa  Napoleon,  but  no  one  ever  was 
other.  so  thoroughly  aware  of  their  mn-ked 
History  teems  witli  proofs  of  inferiority  to  old  soldiers  aa  he.* 
thiS)  and  it  explains  the  otherwise  Any  one  who  would  convince  hlflot- 
inexplioable  faot,  that  in  nearly  all  self  of  this  has  only  to  read  hie  oor- 
prolonged  wars  the  fighting  is  more  respondence  at  tlie  time  of  the 
aevere  in  the  early  years  than  the  English  expedition  to  Wahdieraii— ^ 
late  ones ;  because,  though  the  to  mark  the  extraordinary  care  be 
value  of  the  disciplined  soldier  goes  ever  took  to  preserve  his  great  re- 
on  increasing  with  his  actual  expe-  serve  of  veterans,  the  Guard — and 
rience,  yet  &ic  lofis  in  the  field  be-  to  remember  his  words,  that  it  wae 
eomes  generally  so  great  that  every  not  the  innumerable  levies  of  the 
year  the  proportion  of  recruits  and  Convention,  but  the  80,000  oM 
young  soldiers  in  the  ranks  in-  troops  of  the  monarchy,  who  saved 
creases,  and  with  that  increase  the  France  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
fighting  powers  of  the  regiments  Be  volution.  To  take  one  moi^ 
dimini^  A  few  examples  will  example  nearer  home.  What  btri 
dearly  ahow  this.  In  the  seven  this  can  explain  the  singular  dilfer- 
years*  war  the  highlv-trained  Prus-  ence  between  the  desperate  courage 
aian  army  with  which  Frederick  the  of  the  English  soldiers  at  the  AhiMi 
Great  entered  on  the  contest  gradu-  and  Inkermann,  and  the  company 
ally  became  expended,  and  the  pro-  Uvely  feeble  efforts  they  made  oil 
cess  of  this  degradation,  and  the  the  18th  June  and  the  8th  Bept^em- 
effect  of  the  influx  of  young  teroops  ber  1865  ?  Of  course  where  the  ex- 
into  the  ranks,  is  marked,  year  by  penditure  of  life  in  war  is  not  80 
year,  by  the  less  and  leas  desperate  great  as  to  cause  the  influx  of  yoini|f 
nature  of  the  battles  which  took  soldiers  into  the  ranks  to  be  escMa- 
plsce.  Napoleon's  campaigns  give  mvs.  then  the  rwene  is  the  ea$».  Th# 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  snme  value  of  the  regiments,  from  their 
thing.      The     army     of    Austerlitz,  greater    experience,  risa  evtry  da^. 


•  T^ie  extracts  ffom  Napoleon's  correspondence  given  in  Tliiern's  History  fUDv 
demonstrate  thlii;  and  that  author  develops* with  care  the  gmdaal. deterioration  A 
the  French  army  which  accompanied  the  increase  of  the  JBmpire,  from  the  great^ 
admfarture  of  young  soldiers  and  foreign  troops  whish  aeceMoily  accompanied  t]p%t 
axtensiun. 
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SUi   took   plaoe   in   the  Duke  of  tkot  when  the  one  ran  aw*y  the 

Wettinf^ton'e      Peninfloler       ermj.  other  could  not   be  trusted  by  ita 

Arom  the  great  care  the  Duke  took  own  officers  to  foUow  I    As  the  war 

•f .  his  troops,  and  the  great  diffi-  went  on  the  fighting  powers  of  the 

«iltj  the   llnglish    experienced    in  forces  on  both  sides  rapidly  increas- 

gaUing  reoniits,  the  Umea  they  ex-  ed,  and   some    of  the   most   hard 

Mrienced  neyer  lessened  their  fight-  fooght  eoDteets  of  the  age  occurred 

■g  power ;  on  the  contrary,  it  went  ere  its  close.    But  on  the  esstem 

OB  always  increasing,  until  at  the  seaboard  the  superior  military  sys- 

•ad  of  the  war  they  became  that  tern    of    the    Confederates   always 

MmU  but  tffied    force  with    which  gaTo  their  men,  when  in  anything 

Ihat    great   Commander    said    *^  he  like  equal  numbers,  a  marked  supe- 

•onld    go   anywhere   and  do   any-  riority    oyer  their   opponents.    For 

Iking."  the  conscription  being  early  enforo- 

Bttt   this   is  not  the  fSsshionable  ed   on    the    Confedernte   side,    the 

doctrine  of  the  day.    It  is  said  Uiat  recruits  were  poured  into  the  thin- 

4hia  is  all  an  old-world  prejudice,  ned  ranks  of  the  old  regiments,  and 

Ikat  any  one  can  learn  the  soldier's  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the  dis- 

Imde  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  cipline  and  experience  oi  the  old  *■ 

mad  that  the  great  thing  is  to  fol-  officers,   non-commissioned    officers, 

tow  the  so-caUed  Prussian  model —  and   soldiers  remaining.      But   on 

to  discourage  long  enlistments,  old  the  side  of  the  Federals,  from  the 

isldiers,   and  a  professional  army;  ydunteer    system    being    the    only 

to  haye,  on  the  contrary,  yery  short  one  applicable    to  existing  oircum- 

enlistments,  and  new  men  constant-  stances,  recruits  were  not  forwsrded 

if  passing  into  and  out  of  the  ranks,  to  fill  up  the  exhausted  ranks    of 

so  that  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  existing    corps,   but  were    enrolled 

of  the  citiiens    may    haye   passed  into  new  battalions,  who  were  sent 

through  the  line,  and  thus  be  avail-  to  the  front    They,  in  turn,  dwin- 

aUe  for  war  if  wanted :    and  the  died  down,  and  were  reinforced  by 

esamples  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame-  fiesh-raised      battalions     from    the 

noa  and  the  campaign  of  Sadowa  rear.     Thus  it  was  longer,  on  their 

mB  confidently  referred  to  for  proofl  side,  before  the  power  of  discipline 

Now,  let  us  pause  -on  these  ex-  and  experience  penetrated  into  and 

awnlnn  for  a  momenta     And  first  leayened  the  whole  masa    So  fully 

with  regard  to  the  war  in  North  was    this    recof^rnised    by    (General 

iUnerioa.      As   this  was  a  contest  Grant,    that    his     great    campaign 

between  armiea  equally  newly  rais-  against   Lee    was    based  upon    the 

•d,   and    equally  destitute    of  any  assumption  that  he  was  ahnost  oer- 

appreciable  number  of  old  soldiers,  tain  to  be  beaten  in  every  action, 

it  cannot  help  towards  a  solution  but  that  hts   numerical  superiority 

of  this  question.    But  it  may  safe-  was  so  great  that  he  could  afford  to 

'l|r  be    said    that  the  yolunteer  or  lose  three  men  for  every  one  of  his 

rftw-troop  system  came  to  a  reduo-  opponent's;    and  thus,  by  repeated 

lis   ad    ahntrdum    at   Bull's    Bun.  indecisive  sctions,  wotild  wear  them 

Bor  there  two  armies,  each  in  the  down  till  they  collapsed  from  sheer 

infimcy  of  their  organisation,  came  want  of  numbers  before  tlie  impact 

idto   collision^    and    they    were    in  of  the  dense  masses  gathered  round 

snch  a  stale  of  tactical  helplessness,  his   banners*     Thus  though,   trom 


*  Tb«rs  are  few  more  iolcraating  studies  to  a  soldier  than  the  abia  maoner  in 
wUah  Qraat  foUKbt  Lee  on  the  lines  before  Petersbarg.  Baaing  hia  plan  on  tha 
Bumerical  ■nperioritv,  but  inferior  fif^hting  powers,  of  his  f^reat  army  to  that  of 
Lee's  wasted  ranirs,  he  maintained  a  steady  pressure  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Confederate  linea,  whdst  he  kept  constantly  throwing  a  large  force  forward  from  his 
Ml  round  their  rfgM    To  sToid  being  outflanked,  the  Confederate  gensfal  had  te 
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it  can  always  be  proved,  in  the  ments  should  therefore  be  so  organ- 
most  convincing  manner,  that  the  ised  that  thej  could  instantlr  fumi^h' 
different  battalions  of  which  it  is  the  number  of  f^iUj-trainea  officers 
composed  could  be  kept  up  with  required  in  their  respective  branches 
fiur  greater  economy  without  any  for  such  a  full  force,  together  with 
staff  or  supply  department  at  all.  that    of   the    regular   snd    reserra 

Division sil  and  brigade  organisa-  forces  embodied  at  home  and  need- 

tion  does  not  seem  a  necessity  to  a  ed  to  keep  it  at  its  full  strength, 

battalion  regarded    as   a    unit,   and  and    adequately    to     garrison    this 

it  is  always  disliked  by  command-  island    and   the    colonies.    In  case 

ing  officers.      The  steed  is  seldom  of  invasion  we   should  be   able  afe 

in  love  with  the  reins  and  the  bit  once  to  put  in  the  field,  m  a  per/hei 

Contractors    will     supply     all     the  state  of  organisation,  100,000  regu- 

wants  of  such  a  battalion  at  much  lars  and  militia.    These  ar^  the  real 

less   cost   than    a    complicated    ad-  tests  by  which  to  try  the  ndequscj 

ministrative     organisation.      It     is  or  inadequacy  of  a  peace  staff  and 

only  when  these  isolated  battalions  supply    organisation.     If    it    is  in 

come  to  be  massed   together  as  a  excess  of  these  requirements  it  is 

movable  army  that    the  utter  and  too  large — if   under  it^  too  imall ; 

complete  break- down  in  such  a  sys-  and  the   reason    is.  that  none  bat 

tern  is  apparent.     Then,  indeed,  it  is  those  long    and    highly  trained    in 

complete ;    but  this  does  not  come  such  duties  can  wiui  safety  be  em- 

under  the  eye  of  the  financial  re-  ployed   upon  them  when  the  timtf 

former  during  peace.     He  looks  to  of  trial  comes, 

the  present  and  immediate  necessi-  The  necessity  of  some    such  or- 

ties  of  such  and  such  a  number  of  ganisation  was  fully    recognised  at 

regiments,    and  he    proves,  in    the  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and 

most    triuniphant    manner   (amidst  the  establishment  of  the  camps  ot 

the  cheers  of  the  House),  that  there  Aldershot,   the  Curragh,  and  Shorn- 

are  gross  extravagances  in  the  main-  cliff,  with  a  considerable  change   hi 

tenance     of    overgrown    and    use-  our  staff  system,  and  the  (brmatioa 

less  staff  and   supply   departments,  of  the  military  train  as  a  permanent 

which  ought  at  once  to  be  cut  down,  corps,  was  the  result.   This,  of  course, 

with  great  relief  to  the  tax-payer,  increased  the  estimates;    and  year 

and  no    detriment    to    the  soldier,  by  year  the  financial  pruning-hook 

He  does  not  allude  to  the  long  rows  is  being  applied  in  this  direction  ai^ 

of  grreen  mounds  in  the  quiet  grave-  the  lessons  of  the  past  fade  away^ 

yaras    hard    by    Sebascopol,   where  from  the    minds    or  a    generation 

this  same  system  which  he  is  com-  phinged  in  the  strife  and  whiri  ci 

mending  has  laid,  in  its  still  abode,  tiie  prej^ent. 

an  army,  rank  and  file.  There  is  a  great  military  question 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  staff  now  agitating  more  or  \e^%  all  the 

and  supply  departments,  to  be  pro-  States  of  Europe,  and  until  we  mako 

perly      organised,     should,     during  up  our  minds  upon  it,  it  will  be  im- 

peace  time,  he  greaHy  in    excess  of  possible  to  arrange  upon  a  definite 

that  required  for    the  force  on  the  and    consistent    plan    our    militarj 

jMace    establishment^    because    they  system.      Reduced    to   its  simplest 

should  be  able  at  once  to  furnish  the  form  it  is  this :    What  sort  of  an 

organisation  necessary  for  the  same  army  do  we  want  ?  do  we  wish  one 

force  on  the  war  footing.    To  apply  composed  of  disciplined  soldiers  or 

this:     We    may    put  down  30,000  of  drilled  citizens?  do  we  wirii  onr 

men  as  the  amount  of  force,  in  case  army  to  be  composed  of  a  compara- 

of  fi)reign  war,  which  this  country  tively  small  force  of  highly  trained 

ought  to  be  able  to  embark  at  once,  and    disciplined      professional     sol* 

send    abroad,   and    maintain    (here,  diers,   or  would  we  prefer  a  lai^ 

Our  peace  staff  and  supply  depart-  force  of  well-drilled  citizen  soldien  ? 


Ihit  qiMttion  hm  at  ih»  root  of  the  ragimeiitB  in  a  way  altogether  ous 

ifihole  military  syetem,  and  iU  8olu-  of    proportioa    to  their    namerioal 

lioo  aitogether  depends  on  whether  foroe    and  their  apparent    phyiical 

«•  seek  in  our  aoldiers   for  driU  power.    Take    two  regimenta— one 

aloiie,  or  for   diaeiplm$  aa  well   at  young  and   newly  raiaed,  under  a 

drilL    The  ame  is  a  training  of  body,  soiart  colonel  and  an   actiTe  adjin- 

the  other  ia  a  habit  of  mind ;  the  tant.    In  a  year  it  may  work  bean- 

oaa    oaa    be    acquired    in   a   few  tifuliy,  drill    in    the    meet    perfect 

flKmtha— the  other  ia  the  result  of  loanoer,  be  a  very  model  of  smart- 

kmg  yean  of  aervioe.    The  citizen  ness  on   parade.    Take  another,  an 

mn  make  a  good  soldier  in  the  ooe  old    regiment,   with    dd  traditions 

ease — ^he  must  cease  to  be  a  citizea  and  an  old  name,  under  a  command* 

before  he  can  become  a  soldier  in  ing  officer  who  has  grown  grey  in 

(he  other*  the  service,  filled  with    men    who 

Discipline  is  the  distinctive  mark  have  been  years  in  arms.    It  will 

which  separates  the  young  from  the  very  likely    move  leas    soiartly  in 

old  soldier.    It  is  tiie  habit  of  mind  the  field,  be  not  so  well  turned  out 

produced  by  long  training  and  se-  on    parade,  and  will    certainly  be 

paration    firom    the    iiiteresta    and  more  given  to  grumbling  in  quar- 

wishes   and  feelings  of   the  world  ters;    but  is    there  any  man  who 

ai  large.    When  the  soldier  has  come  has    ever    led    men    to  war   who 

tp    rank  the   honour  of   his  corps  would  not  prefer  one  regiment  like 

above  all  else,  when  public  opinion  the  last  to  three  like  the  first  ?  * 

has  become  to  him  the  voice  of  his  Yet  the  last  has  probably  less  phy- 

oomrades,  when  obedience  to  supe-  sical    force    than    the    first     But 

nor  anthority  is  a  condition  of  his  Napoleon  has  said,  and  said  truly, 

being,  and  aubmiasion  to  his  officers  that ''  moral  is  to  physical  power  as 

ft  law  of  his  nature— in  other  words,  three  to  one  in  war.'*    A  regiment 

when  the  army  baa  become  his  home,  of  old  ftoldiers  has  the    "  priceless 

and  the  diacliarge  of  its  duties  his  heritage"  of    that  thorough   oonfi- 

highest    earthly    object-— then,  and  dence  in  itself  which  the  experience 

not  till  tlien,  he  has  become  a  soldier  of  long  years  alone  can  give.    Such 

ia  thia  aense.  a  regiment  will  neither  be  led  away 

Drill,  on    the  other    hand,   ia  a  by  any  burst  of  undisciplined  valour 

hodilv  exercise.    That  amount  of  it  or  stricken  bv  any  sodden  accets  of 

which  the  common  soldier  requires  panic-fear.      What     man    can     do 

to  kru>w  in  order  to  execute  all  the  against  his    fellow-men    in  war  it 

nancsuvrea  of  the    drill-book    any  will  do;  and  its  commander  knows 

iatBUigent  man  can  learn  in  a  few  exactly,  and  can  re  y  with    a  sure 

SMMkthSb     If  it  is  all  that  is  required,  trust  on,  the  war-power  of  the  en- 

oarefuliy-trained     volunteers      may  gine  he  is  employing, 

aerfbrm  all  the  duties  of  the   Old  And    this     it  is  which  explains 

Ghiacd  of  Napoleon  in  a  year,  and  what  is  a  thing  so  bard  for  any  one 

the  military  experience  of  all  gen-  not  a  soldier   to  comprehend — the 

erala  in  all  ages  ia  a  myth  and  a  value  of   discipline,   ss   apart  firom 

dahisioiL  aoLual    experience,   in    war.      Any 

J^or    it     is   remarkable    that    all  one  can  understand  that  a  regiment 

eoamaoders    experienced    in    war  experienced  in  actual  war  is  snpe- 

luive  come  to  value  old  and  tried  rior  to  a  regiment  which  has  neve^ 


*  It  was  the  fate  of  the  writer  to  bo  once  with  one  of  EnglaQd*!  greatest  soldiers 
^  jw  no  more,  ia  a  diataot  land  duriog  the  mutiny  of  ao  army  and  the  rs?olt  of  a 
people,  and  aothing  struck  him  to  much  at  the  <f^ap  aoziety  of  that  veteraa  ehiaf, 
^bo  had  literally  ffrowa  grey  in  war,  to  obtaia  even  one  regiment  of  old  soldlen 
whom  hs  knew  ana  on  whom  ha  oould  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  perfset  tran^oiUity 
which  same  ovsr  him  when  he  did  obtain  it 
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been  in  action;    but  few  can  be-  fresh  from  tiie  oaap  of  BonlogM, 
Kave  that  a  regiment  of   Teterana  waa  the  finest  and    beat   he  «ver 
who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired  eommanded.     The  haavj  loaacia  «f 
will    soon  become    infinitelj  more  the  winter  osmpaign  of  Eylan  fint 
▼ahiable    and    trustworthy  than    a  sensibly  diminished  its  value  ^  &W0tf 
r^pment    of    yonng    soldiers  who  succeeding  campaign  saw  this  fV»- 
have    gone    tbrough  a    campaign.  ce8s  increasing ;  the  Moscow  wtreat 
The  reason  is  clear :  warlike  ezpe-  brought  it   to  a  dimsz ;    «nd  tlM 
rienoe  is  quickly  gained  in  actual  ser-  marked     inferiority    of     boHi    tlM 
'  vice,  and  then    the    superiority  of  figliting  and  marching  power  of  the 
the  one  corps  to  the  other  in  disci->  young  imperial  levies  of  181B-14  is 
pline  remains  unchanged.    Of  two  painfnlly    apparent  to    every    mm 
regiments  equal  in  discipline,  that  who  has  studied  the  sixbyeor.    Net 
which  has  the  greatest  actual  expe-  all  his  strategical  genius  could  eover 
rience  in  the  field  will  generally  be  this  inherent  defoct  in  his  treejps, 
the  best ;  but  an  old  untried  will,  and  nothing  but  the  rawnesa  or  a 
IB  the  oourse  of  a  campaigrn,  speedily  great  part  of  the  Allied  ranks  en- 
oome  to  assert  its  superiority  over  abled  him  to  prolong  the  conteat  ts 
a  young  and  tried  regiment.    The  he  did.    No  man,  perhaps,  ever  Ml 
moral  cohesion  of    the  one    is  so  such  great  things  with  yonng  troe|M 
much    greater    than    that  of    the  as  Napoleon,  but  no  one  ever  was 
other.  so  thoroughly  aware  of  their  nun-ked 
History    teems    with    proofs    of  inferiority  to  old    soldiers   as  he.^ 
this^  and  it  explains  the  otherwise  Any  one  who  would  oonvince  hkh* 
inezplioable  fact,  that  in  nwrly  all  self  of  this  has  only  to  read  kia  oar- 
prolonged  wars  the  fighting  is  more  respondence    at    the    time    of   Ifae 
severe  in  the  early  years  than   the  English  expedition   to  WakhenB-^ 
kte     ones ;    because,   though     the  to  mark  the  extraordinary  care  be 
▼alue  of  the  disciplined  soldier  goes  ever  took  to  preserve  his  great  re« 
on  increasing  with  his  actual  expe-  serve  of  veterans,  the  Ghiard— and 
rience,  yet  the  loss  in  the  field  be-  to  remember  his  words,  that  it  waa 
eomes  generally  so  great  that  every  not  the  innumerable  levies  of  the 
year  the  proportion  of  reomits  and  Convention,   but     the     80,000    oM 
yoong    soldiers    in  the    ranks  in-  troops  of  the  monarchy,  who  saved 
creaeea,  and  with   that  increase  the  France  in    the  early  wars    of  ih^ 
fighting    powers  of  the  regiments  Be  volution.      To     take    one    maift 
diminish.      A    few    examples    wUl  example  nearer  home.      VTbsft  bM 
elearly    show    this.     In   the  seven  this  can  explain  the  singular  tfftiu 
years*  war  the  highlv-trained  Prus-  enoe  between  the  desperate  eettragH 
sian  army  with  which  Frederick  the  of  Uie  English  soldiers  at  the  AtaMi 
Great  entered  on  the  contest  gradu-  and  lukermann,  and  the  oowpsnM 
ally  became  expend^,  and  the  pro-  tively  feeble  efforts  they  made  oH 
oesB  of    this  degradation,    and  the  the  18th  June  and  the  8th  Sopaem- 
effect  of  the  influx  of  young  teroops  ber  1855  ?    Of  course  where  Hh)  «»• 
into  the  ranks,  is  marked,  year  by  penditure  of  life   in  war  is  not  M 
year,  by  the  less  and  lea^  desperate  great  as  to  cause  the  influx  ef  jfouwjj 
natvre  of    the  battles  which  took  soldiers  into  the  ranks  to  be  eaefla^ 
place.    Napoleon's    campaigns   give  stvs.  then  <As  r^vene  4$  Me  esse.    1!M 
a  memorable  instance  of  ^e  same  value  of  the  regiments,  from  tMfr 
thing.      The    army    of    Austerlitz,  greater    experience,  met  every  day. 


*  TYie  extracts  fW>m  Napoleon's  correspondence  givett  in  Thiern's  History  i  . 
demonstrate  this;  and  that  author  deve1ops*with  care  the  ffradaal.deteriorauoa 
the  French  army  which  accompanied  the  increase 'of  the  Empire,  from  the  grei' 
sdmixture  of  young  soldiers  and  foreign  troops  whisfar  aeeesnrily  accoiij|p^j«d^'l 
extension. 


^ . 


TkSm   took   plaoe   in   the  Duke  of  Uiftt  when  the  one  ran  away  the 

WeUingtott'e      Penineuiar       army,  other  could  not   be  trusted  by  its 

^rom  the  great  care  the  Duke  took  own  officers  to  follow  I    As  the  war 

•f  his  troops,   and  the  great  diffi-  w«it  on  the  fighting  powers  of  the 

cwltj  the   English    experienced    in  forces  on  both  sides  n^idly  inoreas- 

getting  re<nruit8,  the  loMes  thej  ex-  ed,   and   some    of  the    most   hard 

perien^ed  never  lessened  their  fight-  fought  contests  of  the  age  occurred 

ag  power ;  on  the  oontrary,  it  went  ere  its  close.    But  on  the  eastern 

on  always  increasing,  undl  at  the  seaboard  the  superior  military  sy»- 

•od  of  the  war  they  became  that  tem    of    the    Confederates   always 

aaaaU  but  tried   force  with    which  gaye  their  men,  when  in  anything 

that   great    Commander    said    '*  he  like  equal  numbers,  a  marked  supe- 

•ould    go   anywhere    and  do   any-  riority    over  their   opponents.    For 

tbing."  the  conscription  being  early  enforo- 

But    this   is  not  the  fashionable  ed   on   the    Confeder>ite   side,    the 

doctrine  of  the  day.    It  is  said  that  recruits  were  poured  into  the  thin- 

ihis  is  all  an  old-world  prejudice,  ned  ranks  of  the  old  regiments,  and 

4hat  any  one  can  learn  the  soldier's  reaped  ti)e  full  benefit  of  the  dis- 

trade  in  a  year  or  two  at  tlie  most,  cipline  and  experience  of   the  old 

and  that  the  great  thing  is  to  fol-  officers,   non-oommissioned    officers, 

tow  the  so-called  Prussian  model —  and    soldiers   remaining.      But   on 

lo  discourage  long  enlistments,  old  the   side  of  the  Federals,  from  the 

■oldiers,  and  a  proiessiooal  army ;  Tolunteer   system    being    the    <»ly 

to  have,  on  the  contrary,  very  short  one  applicable    to  existing  circum- 

ttdistmenta,  and  new  men  constant-  stances,  recruits  were  not  forwsrded 

ly  passing  into  and  out  of  the  ranks,  to  fill  up  the  exhausted  ranks    of 

BO  that  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  existing    corps,   but  were    eittolled 

of   the  oiliiens    may    have   passed  into  new  battalions,  who  were  sent 

through  the  line,  and  thus  be  avail-  to  the  front    They,  in  turn,  dwin- 

aUe  for  war  if  wanted :    and  the  died  down,  and  were  reinforced  by 

examples  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame-  fiesh-raised      battalions     from    the 

lioa  and  the  oampaign  of  Sadowa  rear.    Thus  it  was  longer,  on  their 

sve  confidently  referrwi  to  for  proo£  nde,  before  the  power  of  discipUne 

Kow,  let  us  pause  on  these  ex-  and  experience  penetrated  into  and 

enplaa  for  a  moment.     And  first  leavened  the  whole  mas&    So  fully 

with  regard  to  the  war  in  North  was    this    reco^ised    by    Qeneral 

America.      As    this  was  a  contest  Grant,    that    his     great    campaign 

between  armies  equally  newly  rais-  against   Lee    was    based  upon    the 

ad,   and    equally  destitute    of  any  assumption  that  he  was  almost  oer- 

aftireciable  number  of  old  soldiers,  tain  to  be  beaten  in  every  aetion, 

ii  cannot  help  towards  a  solution  but  that  his   numerical  superiority 

a£  this  question.    But  it  may  safe-  was  so  great  that  he  could  afford  to 

ly  be    said    that  the  volunteer  or  loae  three  men  for  every  one  of  his 

raw-troop  system  oame  to  a  redne-  opponent*s;    and  thus,  by  repeated 

lip    ad    abmrdmm    at    Bull's    Bun.  indecisive  actions,  would  wear  them 

Sor  there  two  armies,  each  in  the  down  till  they  collapsed  from  sheer 

infancy  of  their  organistation,  came  want  of  numbers  before  the  impact 

into   collision,    and    they    were    in  of  the  dense  masses  gathered  round 

nch  a  state  of  tactical  helplessness,  his   banners*     Thns  though,  from 


*  There  are  few  more  interesting  studies  to  a  soldier  than  the  able  manner  in 
whieh  Grant  ftniicbt  Lee  on  the  lines  before  Petersbniv.  Baaing  hie  plan  on  the 
numerical  tuperioritv,  but  inferior  fighting  powers,  oi  his  great  amiv  to  that  of 
LeeV  weeted  ranics,  ^e  maintained  a  steady  pressure  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  whilst  he  kept  constantly  throwing  a  large  force  forward  from  bia 
Ml  round  Aeir  rfglrtL    to  avoid  being  oulHanked,  the  Confederate  general  had  to 
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both  armids  growing  up  alongside  be  briefly  deecribed  as  fblloira :  Two 
of  one  another,  this  contest  is  not  years  was  the  period  each  eoldier 
conclnsive  as  to  the  question  we  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  regolar 
are  considering,  it  is  yet  important  army.  When  this  training  was  over 
to  remark  that,  until  the  end,  the  he  passed  for  a  time  into  the  re- 
actual  fightin?  power  of  equal  num-  serve,  and  after  that  into  the  land- 
bers  remained  decisively  on  the  side  wehr.  The  men  were  furnished 
which  adopted  the  be«t  military  by  the  conscription.  The  leaorro 
organisation.  It  is  also  a  mark-  and  landwehr  were  only  perm^ 
worthy  circumstance,  that  the  plan  nently  embodied  in  time  of  war; 
of  volunteer  generals  so  much  in  but  they  were  called  out  for  some 
vogue,  particularly  on  the  Northern  days'  training  each  year.  This  or- 
side,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  ganiaation  was  complete.  Under  it 
contest — of  whom  lawyer  Butler  is  no  man  could  be  in  their  ranka  who 
the  representative  type — was  al-  had  not  served  for  two  years  in  the 
most  entirely  abandoned  ere  the  regular  army.  When  war  was  do- 
strife  ceased,  and  that  both  sides  clared,  the  reserve  and  landwriir 
alike  came  to  be  commanded  by  were  called  out,  and — here  vhu  As 
the  regular  officers  of  tlie  old  Unit-  distinctive  feature  of  thiti  eysiem — tho 
ed  States  standing  army,  trained  at  field  army  was  composed  of  equtd 
the  admirable  military  academy  at  numhere  of  the  landwehr  and  tiU 
West  Point.  regulara^    there  being  a  brigade  of 

Next,  with  regard  to  tho  Pru<80-  each  in  each  division.     This  system 

Austrian  war.     This  is  usually  ap-  was,  after  the  lon^  peace,  tried  bj  tbo 

pealed  to  as  the  proof  that  the  days  Pru^mans  in  the  Baden  oampaign  of 

of  long-trained  armies  aro  past,  and  1848-49.     The  results  were.emtnenU 

thnt  decisive  success  can  best  be  pro-  ly    unsatisfactory.      The    landwehr 

cured  by  the  landwehr  system.     As  were  found  unsuited  for  active  ser- 

the  campaign  of  Sadowa  was  a<«  de-  vice  in  the  field.    And  in  after  yean^ 

cisive  in  its  results  as  that  of  Jena,  when   Prussia  formed  those    ambi* 

and  as  the  Prussian  army  is  in  many  tious  views  which  have  since  been 

respects   the   most  perfectly  organ-  fulfilled,  and    prepared  to  rifdc  that 

isea    force,    and    the    cheapest    in  great  contest  m  the  field  which  col* 

Europe,  it  becomes  very  important  minated  in  the  fight  of  Sadowa,  her 

to  examine  this  matter  thorouL^'hly.  astute  and  able  military  adminiatr^ 

We  will,  theri'fore,  inquire,  1.  Was  tors  determined  at  all  risks  to  alter 

it  the  landwehr  system,  so  called  in  this  war   organisation.     It  was  afr- 

ihis  eoufUryj  on  which  the  Prussian  tempted  to  do   this  in   a  oonstitn- 

army   was  organised  in   this    cam-  tional  manner  by  the  action  of  Par- 

paign?      2.   What  was  the  system  liament;    but,  owing  to  the  detei^ 

actually  adopted    for    Prussia  V     3.  mined    resistance     of    the    Liberal 

What    lessons    does    the    campaign  party,  who  clung  to   short    enlist 

of  Sadown  really  teach  ?     4.  what  ment,  and  the  equal  employment  of 

are  the    guiding  principles    of   the  the  landwehr  in  the  field,  the  at- 

present  Prussian   military  organisa-  tempt  failed.     So  satisfied,  however| 

tion?  were  the  Prussian  military  aathor- 

1.  The    old    landwehr  system  of  ities  as  to  the  defective  state  of  tho 

Prussia,  and  the  one  which  goes  by  landwehr  system,  that,  rather  than 

that  name  in  this  country,  origin-  go  to  war  with  an  army  so  compoo- 

ally  framed    during^    the  subjection  ed,  the   King   preferred  to  risk  the 

of  that  power  to  Napoleon,  and  de-  very   existence   of   his  crown  in  a 

veloped    to    its  highest  point  dur-  contest  with  the  popular  assembly; 

ing  the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  may  and,  in  defiance  of  every  principlo 


•zteod  hia  already  attanaated  Ihw  to  hia  rigjbt^  antil  at  last  it  baoama  amera  thread 
in  the  eentrei  through  which  Grant's  columns  burst  by  their  mere  weight 
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of    constitutional    Government,   to  nnmben  which  this  change  gaye  to 
adopt   bj  an  exercise  of  despotic  the  Prussian    army    enabled    it  to 
authority,      that     organisation     on  undertake   the  whole    6eld    duties, 
which  the   Prussian    army  is  now  The  landwebr,  in  place  of  going  to 
based.  battle  along  with  uie  reffulara,  were 
2.  Experience  had  conyinced  Bis-  to  be  emplojjred  solely  m    fhmish- 
maric    and  Yon    Moltke    that    two  ing  the  garrisons,   and  keeping   up 
years  wa.^  too  short  a  time  in  which  the     communications     required    to 
to  train  soldiers ;  that  the  landwehr  permit   the    whole    line    regiments 
oould  not  with  safety  be  employed  to  go    to    the    front,    llie    regular 
in  the  field,  and  that  therefore  the  battelions  were  to    be  kept  up  at 
regular  army  must  be  so  organised  their    full    war    strength    by    the 
as  to  be  able  to  do  M«  whole  flghting  formation    of  depots — one    depot- 
itself.      With  these  objects  the  fol-  battalion  for  each  regiment  of  three 
lowing  system  was    established    in  battalions.       These      depots     were 
1869 :    The  conscripts  were   all  re-  formed  in  equal  numbers  of  res^erye 
quired  to  serye  for  three  years  in  soldiers  and    new   conscripts;    and 
me  regular  army  j  they  then  passed  were  arranged  on  the  principle  that 
fbr  five  years  into  the  resenre,  and  they  should  supply  40  per  cent  to 
ffaially  for  eleyen  years  into  the  land-  the  infantry,  20  per  cent  to  the  cay- 
wehr.     Tlie    infantry    battalion    in  airy,   artillery,   and    engineers,   and 
time  of  peace  consisted  of  500  men,  12  per  cent  to  the  mSitary  train, 
dlyided    into    four    companies;    in  for  each  campaign — that  being  the 
time  of  war  the  number  of  companies  ayernge  estimatea  war  expenditure 
rmiained  ihe  same^  but  the  strength  in  each  branch.    This  was  a  corn- 
was    doubled    by    recalling    to    its  plete    revolution    in    the     Prusiian 
ranks  500  of  those  men  who  belonged  military    system.      It   changed    the 
to    the    reserve.     The    conscription  landwehr  from   a  war   into    a    re- 
enabled   all  the  men  of  a  regiment  eerve  force,  it  immensely  increased 
to  be  drawn  from  one  district :  each  the    numbers    of    the    army,    and 
regiment  and  battalion   of  the  line  still    more    added    to   its  fighting 
had    a    corresponding    local    land-  power,    by    giving   longer    training 
wehr    force    into    which    its    men  to    the    men.*    It  is  well  worthy 
passed  when    discharged  fix)m    the  of    nott^,     that   so     impressed    are 
reserve.         Thus     the     men     once  the    Prussians     with    the     impos- 
drawn    as   conscripts    always    serv-  sibility    of   quickly    training    up    a 
ed     together — first    in    the    regular  cavalry  soldier,  that  they  keep  their 
army,   then    in    the    reserve,    and  squadrons      at     nearly     their     full 
finally  in  the  landwehr ;    and  when  strength  in  time  of  peace,  and  only 
the  regular  battalion  was    doubled  draw  an    addition    of   l-25th    part 
for   war    by    calling  in  its  reserve  from  their  reserve  men  when  war 
men,   these  returned    together  into  breaks  out 

the  ranks  of  their  old  corpp,  to  serve  3.  One  great  lesson,  according 
under  the  oflicers  and  non-commis-  to  the  Prussian  War  Minister,  Yon 
sioned  officers  by  whom  they  were  Moltke,  was  taught  by  this  cam- 
trained,  and  with  comrades  to  whom  paign,  and  the  advocates  of  young 
they  were  known.  This  is  the  ad-  soldiers  had  better  ponder  it  welH 
mirable  point  of  the  Prussian  svs-  When  arguing  in  the  first  session 
tern,  and  tlie  one  which  gives  that  of  the  I>K>rth  German  Parliament 
disdplins  and  aoiidUy  to  their  in-  on  the  subject  of  service  in  the 
fantiy  which  at  firat  sip^ht  appears  army  being  for  three  and  not 
so   wonderfuL      The     mcrease     in  two  years,  he  said  that  during  the 


*  There  was  only  one  oeeatlon  dariog  the  late  war  in  whioh  the  landwehr 
were  Actually  engaged,  and  that  was  with  the  HanoTariaoa.  There  were  only  a 
few  battalioDii  brought  up,  and  they  were  fpeedily  relegated  to  their  reaerve  duties. 
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past  campaign  the  Aiutriaiia  had  until  their  own  kiiantrj  got  off. 
fought  well  enough,  but  that  what  It  aUo  appeared  clearly,  firom  the 
caused  their  defeat  was  the  tikott  result  of  several  isolated  charges, 
tervicA  of  the  tnass  of  their  men,  that  pace  alone  will  not  do  fixr 
Owing  to  financial  difiicultiis  they  dragoons,  but  that  victory  will  re- 
had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  main  with  "big  men  on  big 
granting  to  their  infantry  condcripts  horses  **  charging  compactly,  against 
nr. limited  furlough  when  they  small  men  on  dight  steeds  cnarg- 
had  been  drilled  for  eighteen  lug  swiftly.  A^n.  the  Austrian 
months :  thus  it  fell  out  tliat  when  army  was  provided  with  a  very 
these  were  recalled,  on  war  break-  good  muzzle-loading  rifle,  infinitely 
ing  out,  the  ranks  were  chiefly  superior  in  range  and  accuracy  to 
filled  with  eighieen-manth  soldiers  the  Prussian  breech-loader.  Ao- 
who  were  no  match  for  the  three*  cording  to  the  latest  theory!  the 
year  service  men  of  the  Fru»*  Prussians  should  never  have  been 
sians.  This  fact  has  never  yet  re-  allowed  by  the  Auetriana  to  get 
ceived  the  attention  it  deserves  in  within  range  to  use  their  short 
this  country.  With  us  the  cam-  shooting  rifles;  bat  in  reality  the 
paign  of  1866  is  always  regarded  as  battle  was  fought  at  much  the 
one  between  a  long  and  a  short  ser-  usual  distance  of  armies,  and  the 
vice  army.  In  reality  it  wa^  one  proportional  loss  was  by  no  means 
between  two  short-service  armies,  severe  on  either  side,  amounting 
in  which  victory  finally  remained  only  to  l-13ih  of  the  whole  nuin* 
with  the  force  whose  soldiers  had  ber  engaged.  It  was  the  same 
the  longest  service  aud  the  best  or-  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
ganisajAon.*  ammunition    bv    the     oreeoh-load- 

But  this  campaign   tau^^ht  other    ers.    Instead  ot  being  exceptionally 
lessons,    which    we    can  now  only    large,   as    had    been    anticipated,   it 

glance  at.  It  was  confidently  pre-  was  below  tlio  average.  It  bardj 
ictod  by  theoretical  soldiers  that  exceeded  one  round  per  man.  The 
the  fir:ft  contest  would  show  the  tlieories  of  men  are  swiftly  destroyed 
utter  U£;elcssness  of  cavalry  in  mo-  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facta,  t 
dern  war,  and  that  battles  would  The  great  mass  of  the  Austriaii 
bt)  fought  at  long  ranges — as  no  army  was  too  raw  in  its  composi- 
infantry  could  close  on  the  new  tion,  and  the  campaign  itself  was 
artillery  and  rifles.  Now  there  are  too  short  in  its  duration  (the  Proa- 
few  wars  in  which  cavalry  bore  a  sians  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier 
more  important  part;  for  afler  the  on  the  23d  June,  and  the  decisive 
battle  01  Sadowa,  when  the  Aus-  battle  of  Sadowa  was  fought  on  the 
trians,  utterly  demoralised,  were  in  3d  July),  to  enable  a  decided  opiiH 
full  retreat,  with  the  Elbe  in  (heir  ion  to  be  formed  upon  the  solidity 
rear,  it  was  their  admirable  cavalry  and  power  of  endurance  of  the  Prm- 
who  saved  the  army.  They  threw  sian  troops  and  miUtary  system, 
themselves  on  the  Prussian  horse,  When  they  have  fought  for  a  whole 
drove  them  back,  and,  in  spite  of  summer  on  the  Rhine  with  the 
needle-guns  and  rifled  cannon,  held  French  army — equally  well  armed 
the  whole  pursuing  troops  at  bay    and    organised,   and    with    a   fiv»- 


♦  In  Austria  the  conscript  was  enrolled  for  ten  years— eight  iq  the  regular  army, 
ro  in  the  reserve.   In  the  infantry  he  was  drilled  for  a  year,  ei^teen  monttia,  or 
years,  and  was  then  sent  home  on  fnrlough  for  the   remainder  of  his  eight 
s.    In  the  artillery  he  was  kept  with  the  colours  for  three,  and  in  the  cavalry 


two 

two 

years 

lor  seven,  years. 


f  At  the  battle  of  Borodino  the  loss  was  one-third  of  the  totnl  nnmher  engaffed, 
and  the  French  expended  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.— See  Uoaer'a 
•  Seven  Weeka'  War/  p.  342,  S48. 
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yiMu-a*  eervioe  for  its  conteripts— it  the  war  footing^  at   once   witfaont 

wUl  be  poesible  to  gire  an  answer  jar    or    delay.    The   localisation  of 

to  this  question, — ^but  not  till  then,  their    regiments    enabled    the  fir$t 

Bat  there  ean  be  no  doubt  at  all  aft  principle  to  be  applied.    From  each 

to  the  admirable  and  perfect  nature  regiment    drawing    all    its    recruits 

of  their  organisntion,  arranged  and  from    one   district,   from  these   re- 

htpi  up  dttrtng  peaeSj  for  at  once  emits  all   serving  together    in  the 

placing  their  whole  army    on    the  same  corps  (or  three  yeat  s,  and  then 

war  footing,  and  developing,  in  an  passing    into    the   retferve    of  that 

incredibly  snort  space  of  time,  the  corp«    ibr    fSye    yea*s   more,    and 

utmost  military  power  of  the  nation.  fVom  the  ofRcers  and  non-commis- 

It  was  this  which  gave  Prussia  its  sioned  officers  being  highly- trained 

decisive   superiority    over    Austria,  professional    soldiers,     it     resulted 

and    brouglit    the    contest    to    so  that,  when  it   was  placed  on  the 

speedy    an    i^sue.    And    this    is    a  war    footing,    it   could  be  at  once 

matter  on  which  our  military  re-  doubled  in  strength,  amd  yet  there 

formers    cannot   expend  too  much  wss  no  man  recalled  to  the  ranks  who 

care    and    thought.      So  admirable  had  not  actually  been  a  soldier  for 

were  their  oeoee   arrangements    on  three  years,  or  who  had  been  for 

this  point  that  they  were  able,  in  more  than  four  years  nbsent  from 

Kttle  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  pass  the  colours ;   and  he  came  back  to 

from  the  peace  to  the  war  establish-  serve  under  the  officers  by  whom  he 

Bient,   and  to  put  actually  in   the  had  been  trained,  and  along  with  the 

field  about  205,000  infantry,  26,000  comrades  to  whom  he  was  known. 

cavalry,  and  766    guns — fhlly    and  When,   after  five  years  in  the  re- 

amply  provided  with  staff  and  sup-  ser^o,  the  discipline  of  the  regular 

ply  departments — the  whole  ma5.«ed.  army  might  be  supposed  to  be  fading 

fed,    Clothed,    armed,    and    movea  froni  their  minds,  the  reserve  men 

without    hesitation,     difficulty,    or  were  drafted  for  eleven  years  into 

oonfusion.    It  was  a  real  triumph  the  landwehr,   who  are  only  used 

of  military  organisation;    and  is  a  for  reserve    and  garrison  purposes; 

Standing  model  of  what  every  na-  but  they  went  into  the  landwehr 

tion  ought  to  aim  at  attaining.     A  regiment  attached  to  their  original 

few  days  served  to  mobilise  each  line  regiment,  and  still  found  tnem- 

oorps.    Now  the  whole  of  this  was  selves  serving  along  with  their  old 

owmg,  1st,  to  perfect  unify  in  the  comrades.    Every    practical    soldier 

military  administration;   2d,  to  the  will    recognise  the  wonderful  skill 

preparation  during  peace  of  a  staff  of  this  arrangement  in  keeping  up 

adequate  for  the  war  establishment ;  that  moral  power  of  discipline,  atid 

3d,  to  a  supply  department  capable  giving    that    steadines<9    and    confi- 

of  in^'tant  expansion,  to  meet  all  the  deuce  which  results  from  long  mu- 

pos^iblc  wants  of  the  army ;  4th,  to  tual    training    and   association,   and 

the  perfect   corps,     divisional,    and  is  usually  the  *' priceless  heritage" 

brigade  organisation,  whereby  every  of    old     soldiers    alone.      Unfortu- 

battiilion,    squadron,    and     battery  nately  this,   the  true,  peculiar,  and 

fell    at    once    into    its    appointed  valuable    feature    of    the    Prussian 

place.  primary   organisation,   is  applicable 

4.  From  this  we  may  deduce  that  only  to  an  army  raised  by  conscrip- 

the  guiding  principles  of  the  Prus-  tion,  and  can  never  be  applied,  ex- 

sian  military  organisation  are  mainly  cept  to  a  limited  extent,  in  one  got 

two.     Firrtj  to  apply  the  principle  together    by  voluntary    enlistments 

of  local  con«jript;on,   to  give  dis-  We  are  condemned,   therefore,    to 

cipline  and  steadmess  to  their  short-  admire,  but  are  hardly  able  to  imi- 

service  infantry ;    secondly,  to  have  tate  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that 

the    whole    army   during  peace  so  a  short-service    force  organised  on 

organised  that  it  can  be  placed  on  any  other  principle  womd,  in  the 
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hour  of  trial,  break  down  when  op-    higher  pay,  to  moke  up  twenty-one 
posed  to  Yeteran  troops.  years'  service,   is  working  reruark- 

Thia  remark,  however,  in  no  man-    ably   well — furnishes  us    with    the 
ner  appliee  to  the   steond  cardinal    number  of  recruits  required  during 
principle  of  the  Prussians  -viz.,  that    peace,  and  enables  us  to  retain  in  the 
their  whole  army  should  be  so  or-    ranks  at  ^he  period  of  re-engaging 
ganised  during  peace  as  to  be  cap-    all  those  trained  soldiers  whoae  char- 
able   of  being  placed  on  the  war    acter  and  physical  condition  make 
footing  at  once  without  jar  or  delay,    them  of  value. 
This    is   purely  a  matter  of   fore-        As  far  as  our  experience  of  the 
thought  anil  arrangement.   It  is  true,    British  army  has  gone,  the  value  of 
indeed,    that,    from  our    voluntary    the  soldier  goes  on  constantly  in- 
enliaiment    system    presenting    us    creasing  until  he  uttaius  that  period 
wiih  no  reserve  of  trained  soliliers    when  his  physical  health  begins  to 
liable  to  be   recalled  to  tlie  ranks,    fail.     This,   in  our  army,  generaUy 
we  cnnnot  at  once  double  our  bat-    is  after  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
talions  at  the  mere  sound  of  com-    years'  service.     It  is  the  amount  of 
ing  battle ;    but  this  is  no   reason    colonial  service  in  tropical  elimaim 
why  we  shoul  1  not  be  able  to  mo-    and    of    night-sentry    duty    which 
bilise  such  forces  as  we  do  possess,    leads  to   this  early  commencemcmt 
both  regular  and  reserve,  at  once;    of  decay  in  the  soldier;  and  it  ia 
and  thougli,  in  our  country,  the  ac-    mark  worthy  that  when  men  at  this 
tual  details^  of  the  Prussian  svstem    period  are  discharged,  tliey  generaDy 
could  not  be  followed,  yet  the'  prin-    recover    their    formei    heuth    alter 
cip^e  Hself  is  capable  of  perfect  ap-    a  few  years  of  civil  life.    Thia  baa 
phcation.    Till  our  whole  anny  and    led  us   to  think  that  it  might  pro- 
reserves  at  home  are  so  arranged    viilo  a  valuable  though  small  reaerre 
that  they  can  be  at  once  called  out    force,  if  power  was    given  to  dk- 
ready  for  actual  service,  our  mili-    charge,  to  a  half-pension  oftixp9nic$ 
tary  condition  must   be  considered    a-<i(iy,  good  soldiers  of  sixteen  yean* 
eminently  u:i8aiisfaotory.  si  rvioe.  on  condition  of  their  being 

Thia  discussion,  long  and  intri-  enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  their  9wn 
cate  a  it  has  been,  will  not,  we  regiment  for  ten  years  more;  that 
think,  be  deemed  misplaced  by  is,  being  available  to  be  recaUedto 
those  who  have  devoted  attention  the  r.mks  of  their  regiment  in  time 
to  this  subject^  if  it  leads  to  the  con-  of  war,  and  during  peace  being  at- 
cluaion,  as  we  believe  it  doeai^  that  tachod  to  the  nearest  militia  regi- 
di^ipUne,  as  contradistinguished  ment,  or  local  pensioners'  division, 
from  drill,  is  what  is  nu>8t  valuable  for  a  certain  amount  of  annual 
in  soldiers.    Tiiat  this  is  usually  only    training. 

acquired  by  long  service  \\\  tli'e  Independently  of  the  above  con- 
ranks — that  the  only  way  in  which  sidorati«'ns  short  periods  of  enliat- 
it  can  be,  to  a  considerable  extent^  ment  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  an 
combined  witli  a  com^iaratively  army  which  speu'ls  two-thirds  of  ita 
short  embovUment^  is  the  present  time  in  I:.di.-i  or  the  colonies.  The 
Prussian  system  of  line  regiments  trouble,  ex|>enso.  and  general  atate 
witii  local  reserves,  wltich  is  quite  of  int-flioienoy  of  the  regiments 
inapplicable  to  auy  but  an  army  abro.id  on  sueh  a  system  would  be 
raiseid  by  Civi script  ion ;  and  then'-  inU.)lerablo.  Where  a  force  ia  al- 
fore,  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  de-  way:^  at  lio:ne,  and  doing  what  we 
gree  imprudent  in  us  to  .liter  the  would  o.iU  e:nboJied-mi<itia  duty, 
system  of  enlistment  at  present  in  Mich  a  system  mi*>ht  work ;  with  aa 
use  in  the  British  army.  army  a^  muoh  on  foreign  service  as 

This   system,    under    which    the    ours  it  is  wholly  impra^'ticable. 
men    enlist    at    once    for     twelv«>,        Again,   having  at    present  /mie- 
and  afterwards  cau  re-engage,  with    tieaVy  no  rocerve  of  trained  soldiers 
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whom  we  o«i  (like  the  Pnmiant)  oers  aod  men  always  embodied  U>- 

rcoall    into   Uie   ranks   when   war  gether  till  there  springs  up  between 

breaks  outy  we  are  driven  to  increase  them,  as  ihs  resM  of  long  tnvtudl 

Oiur  regimenti  to  the  war  establish-  mttrcourm     and     knowledge,    that 

ment  either  by  the  ruinous   system  reciprocal    confidence    and    regard 

of    Tolunteering    from  other  corps  which  leads  to  the  highest  elTorts  oi 

(our  objections    to   which  we  will  disciplined  Talour.    l)ow  mark  how 

presently    state),  or  by  recruiting,  this  system  of   volunteering  works. 

Xfow,  in  the  last  case,  it  is  of  tl)e  We  will  take  an   actual    example, 

tttmost  importance  that  there  should  The  92d  Bi^giment  was  quartered  at 

be  in  each  regiment  as  large  a  pro-  Gibraltar    when    ihe  Crimean   war 

portion  as  pos^ble  of  old,  weU-dis-  began.    It  was  in  perfect  order  and 

4dphii€d,  steady  soldiers ;   for,  pro-  admirable    discipline.       Not    being 

Tided  they  are  fio<  in  eaxeu  to  the  one  of  the  corps  told  off  to  go  to 

•2tf    eoidiere^  it   is    wonderful  how  Turkey,  it    was  called  on  to  mve 

•oon,    umler    such    conditions,    re-  large  drafis  of  its  best  men  to  oiner 

omits  can  be  got  into  working  order,  regiments  ordered  there.      It    wss 

At  long  as  the  tone  and  discipUne  reduced  to  a  skeleton.     It  became 

of  the  regiment  comes  from  the  old  necessary  to  reinforce  the   army  in 

fod   net  the  young  hands,  it  will,  the  Crimea.      The  92d  was  ordered 

under  the  direction  of  good  officers,  on.     Then  its  ranks  had  to  be  made 

be  a  Taluable  power  in   war.     In  up  in  haste  from  wherever  recruits 

Sizact  proportion,  therefore,  as  our  and    voluuteers  could  be  collected, 

army  ia  reduced  to  a  scale  so  low  and  it  was  sent  on  service  the  mere 

tiiat  it  must  be  largely  increased  by  wreck  m  warlike  power  of  what  it 

reemiting  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 

is  it  of  importance  to  us  that  the  obUged    to    send    its    best  men  to 

nucleus  which  is  permanently  kept  other    corps,    to    whom,  moreover, 

up  should  consist  of  veteran,  nighly-  they  were  not  of  half  the  value  they 

trained,    and    thoroughly-disciplined  would  have  been    to    it,  fur    they 

troops.  were  strangers  amongst  strangers. 

A  system  prevailed  in  our  service  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  ruin- 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  is  ous  nature  of  the  system^  that  we 
still  much  in  favour  with  our  mili-  would  positively  prohibit  volun- 
tary authorities,  of  raising  any  regi-  teering  under  any  circumstances. 
moot  ordered  on  service  to  its  full  But  the  question  then  arises,  how 
war  strength  by  caUing  for  Tolun-  would  you  reiufurce  a  corps,  when 
teers  from  other  corps.  We  look  necessary,  to  the  war  establishment  ? 
upon  this  plan  as  one  of  the  very  Strange  aa  it  may  at  first  sight 
worst  whicn  ever  was  devised.  It  sound,  we  would  propose  alike  to 
gives  strength  to  a  few  battalions  strengthen  the  regimental  system, 
at  the  moment  by  entailing  weak-  and  to  provide  for  the  increase  re- 
ness  on  the  whole  army  in  the  end.  quired,  by  abolishing  regimental 
We  have  written  in  vain  if  we  have  and  resorting  to  general  enlist- 
not  shown   that  a  soldier  or  non-  ment 

oommissioned  officer  is  infmitely  We  would  have  all  recruits  en- 
more  valuable  in  his  own  corps,  listed  for  general  service,  and  sent 
where  he  is  known  to  all  and  where  for  primary  drill  to  recruit-depots, 
he  knows  all,  Uian  he  will  be  as  a  to  be  established  near  the  great 
stranger  in  a  strange  regiment  We  recruiting  centres,  there  to  be  drill- 
look  upon  the  regimental  system  as  ed  under  very  carefully  selected 
the  very  backbone  of  our  army,  and  officers  and  sergeants.  When  a 
upon  anjt  attempt  to  weaken  it  as  regiment  fell  below  its  establish- 
deatructive  to  its  efficiency.  Now  ment,  or  required  to  be  raised  to 
the  first  principle  of  Uie  regimental  the  war  establishment^  then,  sup- 
system  ia  to  keep  the    same  offi-  posing  it  not  to  be  a  national  oorpsi 
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or  one  hsving  Any  peculiar  local  con-  or  offensive  war.  If  it  is  not  true, 
nections,  the  adjutant-geneml  would  then  it  becomes  a  very  serious  mat- 
send  an  order  to  tho  best-filled  re*  ter  unduly  to  diminiui  our  home- 
cruiting  depot  or  depots  to  furnish  reserve  of  regulars.  We  will  beat 
to  it  the  numbors  required  out  of  arrive  at  just  condosions  on  this 
the  longest- trained  recruits.  In  subject  by  examiniag  the  voluo- 
the  case  of  national  corps,  these  teer  force  in  relation,  1,  to  its  drill, 
recruits  would  be  all  furnished  and  2,  to  its  discipline, 
from  the  recruit-depots  of  tlie  na-  1.  In  regard  to  drOl, — ^In  this  re- 
tion  to  which  it  belonged.  But  spect  it  is  really  wonderful  what 
<mce  iht  recruits  wtre  posted  to  a  progress  our  volunteers  have  made. 
regiment  they  should  remain  in  it  The  ready  intelligence  of  the  migo- 
during  t?^e  whole  of  their  military  rity  of  the  privates  enables  tbem  to 
service,  except  in  a  few  very  excep-  get  well  through  a  field-day,  even 
tional  cases,  such  as  to  serve  with  when  their  company  officers  do  not 
an  elder  brother.  This  system,  we  do  them  full  justice.  We  were  onoe 
are  convinced,  would  be  infinitely  particularly  struck  with  this  at  an 
the  best,  alike  for  the  army  re-  Easter-Monday  review  at  Gkiiid- 
garded  as  a  whole  and  for  the  regi-  ford.  The  ground  over  which  they 
ments  regarded  singly.  Ofl&cers  had  there  to  move  was  most  trying^ 
and  men  would  thus  never  be  yet  they  hung  together  adminbly. 
separated,  and  the  ruin  of  one  regi-  One  brigade  had  to  force  its  way 
ment  to  supply  the  wants  of  an-  through  a  thick  wood,  and  then 
other  would  be  avoided.  We  are  leap  a  fence  and  ditch.  The  men 
convinced  that  our  recruiting  could  only  do  this  by  entirely 
would  not  thereby  be  impaired,  breaking  their  ranks^  yet  they  re- 
As  a  general  rule,  when  a  man  en-  formed  on  the  other  side  in  their 
lists  he  knows  little  and  cares  lera  respective  companies  with  a  lin- 
into  what  corps  he  got»s — except  in  gular  celeiity.  The  teavy  batteries 
the  case  of  national  regiments ;  and  of  position,  too,  were  brought  up 
their  case,  and  that  of  corps  hav-  over  the  broken  ground  in  a  mail- 
ing local  affinities,  could  be  met  on  ner  deserving  of  all  praise.  At 
this  system,  by  attending  to  the  the  last  Easter-Monday  review  on 
wishes  of  the  recruits  when  not  Portsdown  Hill,  near  Portsmouth. 
inconsistent  with  tlie  need  of  the  the  way  in  which  they  pasaea 
service.  through  the  enclosed  ground  on  to 
At  this  point  it  naturally  falls  the  downs  was  most  creditable. 
to  consider  the  value  of  our  volun-  As  a  rule,  the  company  officers  are 
teer  army.  The  miyority  of  people,  not  equal  to  the  men.  The  pri- 
we  believe,  regard  our  volunteers,  vates  understand  their  busineei 
battalion  for  battalion,  as  quite  better  than  the  captains  do  thein^ 
equal  to  the  regular  army — as  quite  In  most  battalions  the  command- 
available  to  be  called  into  active  ing  officer  and  adjutant  are  up  to 
service  if  neoetvsary — and  as  per-  their  work,  and  the  men  are  very 
fectly  able,  if  so  called,  to  take  ready,  so  that  all  quarter-distanoo 
their  place  in  a  campaign  in  these  column  and  lir:e  movements  are 
inlands  alongside  the  regular  forces,  well  and  quickly  executed.  Bat 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  opin-  open-column  movements,  and  sodi 
ion  is  of  great  importance.  If  it  is  as  depend  on  the  practical  know- 
true,  then  we  possess  a  n-serve  ledj^  and  quickness  of  tho  corn- 
force  of  such  great  value,  and  so  psny  officers,  are  generally  ill  done. 
strong,  that  to  it  and  the  militia  This  is  the  weak  point  of  volnnteer 
may  almost  be  intrusted  the  de-  drill  Comparing  the  volunteers 
fence  of  these  islands,  and  our  army  with  the  militia,  we  would  m^ 
may  be  sufely  diminished  to  the  that  the  latter  driU  with  greatest 
amomit  required  for  foreign   service  steadiness,  the  former    with    mom 
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oelerity  uid  intelligence.  A  Tolun-  nation  aroee.  If  we  hare  been 
teer  r^ment  wm  rarely  advance  rig^Uy  informed,  the  men  broke 
far  in  line  as  well  as  a  militia  one ;  tli^  ranks,  defied  their  officers, 
Imt  let  a  mistake  occur,  or  a  break  hiiaed  the  general  in  command  of 
take  place,  and  it  will  recover  its  the  whole  Tolunteer  forces,  and 
finrmation  quicker  and  hang  to-  actually  ( it  is  said )  hustled  his 
getber  better.  second  in  command,  man  and  horse, 
2.  In  regard  io  discipline. — This  into  the  Thames.*  But  what  fol- 
ia the  weak  point  of  the  volunteer  lowed,  to  one  really  interested  in 
fbrce,  and  it  nas  its  root  in  its  very  the  welfare  of  the  force,  was  still 
nature  and  origin.  Practically,  the  more  painfuL  After  such  a  gross 
Tolunteers  are  Quite  independent  act  of  insubordination,  the  require- 
of  their  officers.  Though  not  nom-  ments  of  discipline  should  have 
inally,  yet  really,  they  have  the  been  vindicated  with  a  stem  and 
appointment  of  them.  They  can  decided  hand.  Every  corps  con- 
withdraw  from  the  force  the  in-  cemed  should  have  been  disbanded, 
ttant  anything  happens  contrary  to  every  officer  not  present  with  his 
their  wishes.  Thus  power  in  them  men  and  doing  his  duty,  broken, 
comes  up  from  below,  does  not  de-  Yet,  practically,  nothing  was  done, 
accnd  from  above.  This  is  quite  One  corps,  we  believe,  was  some 
natural,  and  is  only  what  was  to  time  after  dissolyed  and  then  speed- 
be  expected  amongst  a  highly  in-  ily  reinstated.  And  in  a  debate 
tdligent  and  free  people;  but  it  which  ensued  in  the  House  of 
is  fatal  to  military  usefulness.  In  Lords,  with  the  single  exception 
war,  discipline  is  above  all  things  of  Lord  Lon^ord,  who  denounced 
necessary ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  act  in  its  just  terms,  every  one 
discipline  is  prompt,  invariable,  spoke  in  good-humoured  apology 
ready  obedience  to  authority.  It  for  the  favx  pas  which  had  oc- 
18  too  much  the  habit  amongst  the  curred,  and  treated  it  as  a  fault 
Tolunteers  to  look  upon  obedience  certainly,  yet  as  only  one  which 
to  orders  as  necessary  only  when  might  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
drilling  on  the  parade-ground,  and  cumstances.  Now,  to  a  thinking 
to  regard  their  officers  chiefly  in  mind,  its  importance  could  not  be 
the  Ught  of  generous  donors  of  exaggerated,  for  it  marked,  not  the 
company  shooting  -  prizes.  This  failure  of  a  review,  but  the  break- 
want  of  discipHne  was  painfully  datvn  of  a  system.  At  the  first  slight 
evident  at  the  Windsor  review  last  delicate  touch  of  the  privations  of 
year.  The  weather  was  hot,  wattT  real  service  the  volunteer  force  dis- 
was  scarce,  and  there  was  some  solved  like  snow  before  the  sun.t 
confusion  and  delay  amongst  the  A  battle  is  a  very  small,  and 
railway  officials  in  getting  the  quite  the  exceptional,  part  of  real 
trains  off  which  were  to  take  the  war.  It  is  the  momentary  culminat- 
Tolunteers  home.    A  jam  also  took  ing-point  of  long  weeks  previously 

Sace  at  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  spent  in    the    field.     Even    in    the 

bames.    Confusion  arose,  the  staff  last  Prussian  campaign  it  was  eigh- 

officers  in  charge    endeavoured    to  teen  days  between  the  first  entry  of 

restore  order,  and  instantly  a  scene  the    Prussian    troops    into  Saxony 

of  the  most   disgraceful   insubordi-  and  the  hour  of  the  great  fight ; — 

*  As  we  were  not  preteat  we  speak  from  the  aoeonats  of  others — not  personal 
knowledge— on  this  point 

f  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  volunteers  considered  m  a  whole.  We  are  well 
aware  what  nnmeroos  and  brilliant  exceptions  there  are  to  thenL     We  could  name 

at  onee  half-a-docen  corps  m  which  the  company  officers  pay  great  attention  to 

drill  and  the  men  to  diseipHne.  At  the  Windsor  review  itself — as  was  wcAl  re- 
marked by  Lord  Elohoin  the  Hoose  of  Commons — there  were  battalions  which,  un- 
der very  trying  cireamstaneet,  neither  broke  their  ranks  nor  disobeyed  their  oAosri. 

VOL.   OV. — Ha   DCZL.  M 
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and  it  was  about  the  shortest  cam-  miration  for  the  volunteers,  and 
paign  known.  Several  weeks  be-  we  believe  that  they  would  be  of 
fore  any  great  contest  an  army  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  anny 
must  spend  in  the  field,  the  men  and  regular  militia  in  ease  of  in- 
undergoing  the  severest  priva-  vasion.  But  they  would  be  beat 
tions;  marching  all  day,  sometimes  utilised  by  employing  them  as  the 
with  mud  up  to  their  knees,  some-  Prussians  now  do  their  landwehr 
times  under  a  broiling  sun;  sleep-  — viz.,  in  furnishing  the  garrisons 
ing  at  night  without  tents,  often  and  guarding  the  hnes  of  commn-  , 
in  a  pour  of  rain ;  generally  with  nication  necessary  to  enable  all  the 
indifferent,  ill-cooked  rations;  mak-  regulars  (line  and  militia)  to  go  to 
ing  all  the  t'me  great  exertions  the  front.  Now  this  aid  would 
for  which  they  can  see  no  object,  nearly  double  the  effective  force  of 
and  subject  to  severe  privations  for  the  field  army — for  such  duties  coo- 
which  they  can  perceive  no  neces-  sume  almost  as  many  men  as  go  to 
aity.  This  is  the  ordinary  trial  the  line  of  battle.  And  when  the 
which  awaits  all  troops  on  taking  volunteers  themselves  have  been 
the  field.  Judged  by  the  standard  so  long  embodied  that  their  com- 
of  the  Windsor  review,  how  long  pany  officers  have  learned  drill 
could  the  volunteer  force  stand  and  their  men  discipline,  they  will, 
the  test?  Not  twenty-four  hours,  in  their  turn,  become  fit  to  join 
It  is  discipline  alone  which  can  the  operating  force, 
enable  soldiers  to  pa*«s  through  this  We  will  now  briefly  consider  the 
ordeal ;  and  discipline  is  the  one  most  prominent  defects  in  our  ex- 
thing  which  the  volunteer  force  isting  military  system  ;  suggest 
lias  not.  No  amount  of  perfection  what  seem  to  us  the  alterations 
in  drill  will  atone  for  tliis.  Were  necessary  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  ha- 
a  modern  battle  fought  like  a  tour-  zard  a  few  remarks  on  the  precao- 
nament — could  the  men  get  a  good  tions  to  be  observed  in  making 
breakfast,  and  be  put  down,  by  reductions  in  the  army, 
train,  close  to  the  battle-field,  and,  I.  To  begin  at  the  source,  the 
when  the  fight  was  over,  be  com-  first  requisite  of  a  good  military 
fortably  put  into  their  carriages  system  is  perfect  unity  of  adminU- 
again,  and  conveyed  back  without  tration.  The  surest  means  to  incur 
delay  to  their  warm  homes  and  disaster  in  war  is  to  have  the  mifi- 
anxious  expectant  wive? — then  they  tary  department  divided  into  a  num- 
would  do  their  work  right  well,  we  ber  of  independent^  and  thertfort 
are  sure.  But,  alas  I  this  fairy  jealous  and  semi-hostile^  hrane^es. 
dream  has  no  place  in  the  real.  Now,  a  year  ago,  this  last  was 
rude,  iron  work  of  war.  "X«  exactly  the  state  of  our  War  Office; 
faimy  le  froid^  et  la  miserey'*  says  and  had  a  cont<*st  then  broken  ont^ 
Napoleon —  '*  voUd  VScole  des  bans  we  are  certain  it  would  have  led  to 
soldats"  a  crash  in  our  military  system 
Now  we  have  already  said  that  even  more  disastrous  than  that 
we  consider  discipline  in  war  as  which  marked  the  Crimean  war. 
more  important  than  great  tactical  This  is  now  in  process  of  ameliora- 
perfection  in  drill :  and  on  this  tion ;  yet  the  isolation  of  the  Horse 
ground  we  do  not  nold  the  volun-  Guards  from  the  War  Office  is  an 
teer  force,  in  its  present  state^  at  all  obstructive  and  most  detrimental 
able  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  arrangement. 

regular  army  in  a  campaign.    Most       In  all    foreign    States    the  War 

civilians  look  on  the  volunteers  as  Minister    is    invariably    a    soldier, 

perfect  soldiers;    many  soldiers  re-  and,    de  facto^  Commander-in-Chief 

gard  them  as  nearly  useless.     We  of  the  army.      And   the  reason  Is 

share   neither   opinion.      In    many  clear.    Wherever    the  efficiency  of 

respects  we  have   the  greatest  ad'  the  army  is  the  main  consideration^ 
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it  will  be  beat   attained   by  plao-  ment .  should  be  such  as  at  once,  1, 

ing   a  practical  soldier  at  its  head,  to  afford  to  the  civil  War  Minister 

We   would   not,  in    ordinary    life,  the  best  and   readiest   information 

expect  a  cotton-mill  to  be  well  man-  on  all  the  subjects  of  liis  depart- 

aged  if  the  manager  was   selected  meat;    and,  2,   to    insure  that  the 

lor  being  an    active    town-council-  army  administration  itself  should  be 

lor,    not    a    practical     man.    And  conaucted  on  the  simplest^  most  eco- 

the  efficiency  of  an  army  requires  nomical,  and  most  uniform  system. 

more  departmental  and  professional  IL  A  good    beginniug  has  been 

knowledge    than    the  management  made    towards    this    end    by    the 

of  a  mill.     The  objection    to  this  reform  now  in  progress  of  uniting 

system  is,  that  it  is  probable  that  under  one  head  all  the  numerouf« 

»  soldier  will  have  more  regard  to  costly,   semi-hostile,  and  independ- 

f0ldency  than  economy.     In    those  ent    branches  of  the  great  supply 

nations,  Uierefore,  where  the  theory  and      administrative      departments. 

of  Fariiamentarv  government    and  We  look  upon  this  as  a  change  of 

the    practice    oi    economy    during  the  most  important  kind.    It  will 

peace  are  of  more  consequence  than  introduce      an      order,      economy, 

mere  efficiency,  he  will  always  be  promptitude,  and  simplicity  hither- 

%     Parliamentary     statesman.     On  to    unknown    to    our   military  ad- 

the  Continent  the  condition  of  ex-  ministration.     Instead  of  perpetual 

.  istence  is  the  power  of  the  sword,  confusion,    obstruction,    and    refer- 

Austria  or   Prussia,  therefore,  dare  ence  on  the  most  trivial  points  to 

not    indulge    in    the    luxury    of    a  headquarters,   the  head  of  the  ad- 

oiTil    War    Minister.     In    England  ministrative  department  or    Comp- 

the  reverse    is  the  case.    Invasion  troller-in-Chief  will  carry  out    the 

18    hardly    dreamt     of.      Offensive  orders  of  the  War  Minister  in  each 

war,  except  against  a  feeble  foe,  is  mihtary  division  by  the  officer  of 

out  of  fashion.     We  can  therefore  his  department  in  local  charge,  and 

enjoy  at  our  ease  the  comfort  of  he,  in  his  turn,  will  only  require  to 

having    a    deserving    member    of  refer    to    the    Comptroller-in-Chief 

Parliament    for  our  War  Minister,  new    and    exceptional    points    not 

as  ignorant  of  war  and  its  necessi-  met    by    the    existing    regulations, 

ties  as  the  child  unborn.  or    in  which    he    may  differ    from 

This  being  so,  it    becomes  with  the  general  officer  commanding  the 

us  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import-  district.*      The     numerous    supply 

anoe     that    the    organisation    and  branches  of  the  army  will,  for  the 

arrangement    of  the   War    Depart-  first  time,  be  worked  in  unison,  on 


^  It  has  been  objected  to  the  new  local  controllers  that  they  are  made  re^>onfible 
to  the  general  officer  eommandiDg  the  troopa,  whose  order,  even  vrhen  eoDtrary  to 
Teeulation,  they  are  b^mnd  to  obey ;  and  this  is  urged  as  a  new  and  uo warrant- 
aMe  innovation.  Tlii?,  however,  is  a  mistake.  No  change  or  alteroHon  from 
ike  exitting  aiytUm  hae  been  made  in  the  matter.  The  general  officer  commauding 
the  diftrict  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  well  as  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  he  is  equally  responsible  to,  and  equally  in  direct 
eommunication  with,  both — with  the  former  for  all  adumiistrative,  with  the  latt€r 
for  all  executive,  juries.  His  power  in  this  respect  is  clearly  defined  by  the  Com- 
missariat Regulations  issued  oy  the  Treasury  in  1845  (at  this  time  the  Commis- 
sariat officers  were  directly  under  the  Treiisnry),  which  directs  that,  '*  Should  the 
Commissariat  officer  receive  orders  from  the  officer  commanding  inconsistent  with 
the  Treasury  instructions  or  regrulations,  ...  it  will  be  his  duty  respectfully  to 
point  out  the  same  to  the  officer  commanding,  and  to  solicit  a  special  warrant  in 
writing  for  the  direction,  which,  b<>ing  g^nted,  it  must  be  implicitly  obeyed^^^  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  will  hold  the  general  officer  person- 
ally reapondble  for  his  order.  On  no  other  system  ooald  unity  of  oommand  be 
maintaiaed  ia  a  distriei  or  eolooy.  Fomer  ducked  by  reMpaniibilitff  ia  tha  only 
condition  cffeelnaUy  possible  in  the  eircumataneeap 
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one  principle  and  with  one  object  tween  the  War  Miniater  and  the 
The  very  saving  of  time  in  nn-  Gommander-in-Chief,  places  both 
necessary  writing  and  endless  refer-  in  a  false  position,  causes  both  de- 
ences  from  one  department  to  an-  lay  and  jealousy,  and  dimTiiiBbes 
other  will  be  immense,  and  will  that  responsibility  which  ought  to 
permit  a  laree  ultimate  reduction  weigh  on  the  Ciommander-in  Chief 
of  clerks  at  tne  War  Office,  whose  in  respect  to  the  advice  which  ba 
main  occupation  is  to  conduct  the  tenders  on  any  executive  subject  to 
vast  circumlocutory  correspond-  the  head  of  the  War  Department  of 
ence  generated  by  the  old  system  the  nation.  As  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
of  mutual  independence  and  an-  bridge  said,  in  a  debate  in  the  Hoiiae 
tagonism.  of  Lords  last  session,  the  Command- 
Ill.  We  now  come  to  the  diffi-  er-in-Chief  is  the  proper  adviner  of 
cult  and  delicate  subject  of  the  re-  the  Secretary  of  Btate  for  War  in 
lations  between  the  Horse  Guards  all  executive  matters, 
and  the  War  Office.  Upon  this  To  bring  this  about,  wa  would 
point  we  hold  views  which,  we  are  propose.  1.  To  abolish  f  the  present 
quite  aware,  are  not  generally  popo-  permanent  military  Under-Seere- 
lar  amongst  military  men.  To  us  it  tary,  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  a 
seems  that  the  evils  at  present  re-  permanent  financial  Under-Secrs- 
pulting  from  the  separation  of  the  tary,  who  should  be  always  a  ciTilias. 
Horse  Ouards  from  the  War  Office,  2.  To  transfer  the  Horse  Guards  to 
and  the  uncertain  and  ill-defined  the  War  Office,  and  place  the  Coin- 
relations  existing  between  them,  mander-in-Chief  in  direct  personal 
are  greater  than  the  advantages  de-  communication,  in  all  executive 
rived  from  the  semi-independence  matters,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
thereby  accruing  to  the  Command-  for  War;  leaving  him,  however,  ai 
cr-in-Chief.  The  theory  of  course  independent  as  at  present  in  all 
is,  that  the  Commander-in-Cliief  matters  of  patrona<re.  The  Oom- 
ad vises  the  Secretary  of  State  for  mander-in-Chief  would  thus  remain, 
War  in  regard  to  all  executive  mat-  in  regard  to  the  executive  duties 
ters.  In  practice,  the  Commander-  of  army  command,  in  his  present 
in-Chief  sends  up  a  minute  on  position  as  regards  the  army;  bat 
the  subject  under  consideration  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  woiold 
to  the  War  Minister,  who  imme-  practically  become  the  chief  of  ths 
diately  refers  it    to  the  permanent  Stiff. 

Under-Becretary,  who  is  a  soldier  On  this  scheme  the  War  Depart- 
far  junior  in  rank  to  the  Command-  ment  would  connst  of  the  Secretary 
er-in-Chief.  Thus,  practicallv,  it  is  of  State  for  War  and  his  Parlifr- 
the  advice  of  the  military  Under^  mentary  Under-Secretary,  with  a 
Secretary,  not  of  the  Commander-  permanent  financial  Under-Secrs- 
in-Chief,  which  weighs  with  the  tary,  the  Comptroller-General,  and 
War  Minister.  Now,  either  the  the  general  officer  Commanding^ 
Commander-in-Chief  is  or  is  not  in-Chief.  The  War  Minister  would 
fit  for  his  duties.  If  he  is,  then  his  sit,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  with 
advice  is  the  one  which  ought  to  around  him  his  Comptroller-Gene- 
be  attended  to :  if  he  is  not,  and  ral  as  his  administrative  adviser,  his 
if  the  advice  or  a  junior  officer  is  Commander-in-Chief  as  his  execu- 
prefer.ible  to  his,  then  he  is  not  fit  tive  adviser,  and  the  permanent 
lor  his  position,  and  ou^ht  to  be  Under-Secretary  as  his  finandal 
removed*  The  interposition  of  a  referee.* 
military  officer  of  inferior  rank  be-  By    this     means    Parliamentary 


*  Of  course  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  Treasury  is  th«  nltimate  aad 
effective  check  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  War  Department,  for  witboat  itassao 
tion  DO  money  can  be  laid  out  by  the  Minister  for  War  or  hra  subordinatMi 
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CQfntrd  would  be    effeotuAlly  main-  aatitm  cm  a  maUer  cf  the  first  im- 

tftined    by   the    War  Minister   and  portanee.    With    the  small   regular 

hia  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary ;  army  we  keep  up  at  home,  it  ia  a 

the  financial  check  fully  vindicated  matter   of  pnmary   necessity    that 

by    the    permanent    Under-Secre-  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  sup- 

tary :  and    economy,    celerity,  and  plement  it  by  the  whole  effective 

limpucity,   introduced  into  &e  ex-  power  of  the  reserve;  and  this   is 

•eutive    and  administrative   depart-  exactly    what  under    the    present 

inenta   of  the  army    by  the    Com-  system,    is   impossible.      The    mili- 

mander-in-Ghief    and    Comptroller-  tia,  the    yeomanry,  and  the  volun- 

GkoeraL    The  whole   would   work  teers  are,  for  patronage,  under  the 

imoothly   and    simply,   and    there-  lord-lieutenaDts     of  counties  ;    for 

fore  with  great  power  and  economy,  executive    control,   under  a  branch 

aa  one  machine  under  one  direction  of  the  War  Office— «nd  are  without 

and  rule.  relation     to      the     Commander-in 

There  is  one    point,  howeyer,  in  Chief.    Hence  there  is^   as  a  nwtter 

which  we  earnestly  hope  no  change  of  course,  neither  unity  in  organi- 

will  be  made,  and  that  is  in   the  sation  nor    in   feeling  between  the 

present  mode  in  which  the  appoint-  army    and  its  reserves.      They  do 

ments    of  the  army  are  £dled    up.  not   serve  under  the  same  officers, 

Almost  alone  of  the  great  depart-  and  they  are  generally  animated  by 

ments  of  the    State,   it  is  entirely  a  jealous    and    antagonistic  spirit, 

free  £rom  the  eurae  of  political  pa-  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  it 

tronage.    As  a  rule  Uie  officers  for  should  be.      The  whole  should,  by 

the    staff  commands    are    carefully  their    organisation,   be    so    welded 

chosen    with    a   due    consideration  together  that  they  should  feel  thexn- 

alike    for  the    proper    discharge  of  selves  all  component  parts  of  one 

the  duty  and    the  claims    of  indi-  system,      established    and    worked 

vidnals.    Mistakes,    of  course,  often  with   a    common  object  and   by    a 

must  and  do  occur ;   but,  taken  as  common  wilL 

a  whole  we  are  sure  that  army  ap-  To  effect  this  the  Commander-in- 

jKuntments  wiU  well  bear  a  compa-  Chief  should  h^  equally  responsible 

risen  with  those  made  in  any  other  to  the  War  Minister  for  the  condi- 

State   department    And  they  have  tion  of  the  militia,  the  pensioners, 

this  strong  check  to  insure  purity  and  the  volunteers,  as  for  the  regu- 

of  selection.      They  are  made  by  lar  army  ;  and  he  should    exercise 

one  officer,  who  ia  personally  respon-  his  control    and    supervision    over 

aiiU  for  each  ;  who  is  not  mixed  up  them,   through  the  general  officers 

in  pohtica ;  and  who  is  watched  witn  commanding    districts,     in    exactly 

an  angry    vigilant   bitterness    alike  the  same  way.    In  each  district  the 

by    the    army,  the    press,  and   the  general    officer  in  command  should 

House   of    Commons.      No     great  be  the  head,  and  his  staff  and  local 

party  in  the  State  is  ever  interested  controller  the  executive  and  admin- 

m  screening  a  bad  military  appoint-  istrative  agents,  of  the  whole  force^ 

ment  from  public  blame.  line    and  reserve,  within    the   com- 

TV,  There  is  one  change  which  tnand.  They  should  be  so  organ- 
would  necessarily  follow  from  the  ised  in  brigades,  with  brigade  and 
removid  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  administrative  staffs,  that,  on  a 
the  War  Office,  and  that  is,  the  week's  notice,  the  wnole  could  be 
placing  of  the  whole  reserve  forces  mobilised  in  their  different  neces- 
of  the  army — the  militia,  the  en-  sary  degrseSf — the  regulars  and  mili- 
roUed  pensioners,  the  yeomanry,  tia  ready  to  take  the  field — the  pen- 
and  the  volunteers — for  executive  sioners,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers 
purposes  under  the  direct  control  to  garrison  the  important  points 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  and  keep  up  the  communications. 
regt^ihistfinpointo/ army  organi-  When   this    is  done,  our   military 
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sjBtem  win  approach  that  of  Prussia,  The  State   has   a  perfect  right   to 

and   become  worthy  of  the  name,  exact   some    return    firom  men    to 

Till  it  is  done,  we    but  waste  and  whom  it  gives    half-pay,   and   it  is 

squander    money  in  maintaining  a  from  this    source  that   we    would 

great    reserve    force  which,     from  provide    the    disembodied   staff   ot 

want  of  a  proper  system,  is  incap-  the    militia    and    TolnnteerflL     Let 

able  of  supplementing  the  line  with  every  six  or     eight     battalions  of 

celerity  and  effect  in  the    hour  of  uiiUtia  or  volunteers  have  a  brigir 

need.  dier  and  staff  officer  taken  from  toe 

But  an  objection  at  once  arises  best  on  the  half-pay  list ;  these  offi- 
here,  Would  not  this  cause  a  great  cers  only  to  receive  the  pay  and 
additional  expense  ?  We  think  allowances  of  their  rank  when  acta- 
not  It  is  a  matter  solely  of  fore-  ally  called  out — which  need  not  be 
thought  and  arraogement.  It  is  for  above  six  or  seven  days  a-year 
quite  true  that  the  military  districts  — and  a  small  allowance  as  a  re- 
would  have  to  be  rearranged,  with  muneration  for  the  correspondence 
a  view  to  equalising  the  total  force,  it  would  entail  on  them  tit  other 
regular  and  reserve,  in  each  ;  and  times.  A  little  care  in  appointing 
that  the  divisional  staff  would  have  officers  to  brigades  near  which  they 
to  be  considerably  increased  in  reside,  and  a  few  inducements  in 
each  to  meet  the  extra  work  thrown  the  shape  of  so  much  time  spent  in 
on  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  this  manner  counting  towards  % 
present  whole  staff  of  the  reserve  certain  amount  of  service,  and  giv- 
forces — the  inspector-general,  de-  ing  claim  for  future  employment, 
puty -inspector,  and  eleven  assist-  would  lead  to  half-pay  officers  bemg 
ant-inspectors — ^would  be  unne-  most  anxious  to  receive  such  «p- 
cessary ;     and,    from    the    addition  pointments. 

to    the    divisional    staff  being  fre-        VI.  The  militia  force  is  the  ffreat 

quently  onlv  needed  in  the  inferior  first  reserve  of  the  country.     With 

ranks,    such     as    deputy-assistant-  less  individual   intelligence,  it    has 

adjutants     or     quartenuasters-gen-  greater    steadiness     and    discipline 

era),    a  considerable    economy    on  than    the    volunteers.      Its    being 

the  whole  would  be  the  result,  as  always  embodied   for  four  weeks  in 

well  as  a  vast  increase  of  effective  the  year  leads  to  this  ;  the  same  men 

power.  •  serve  year  after  year  together  nnder 

V.  There  is  a  question^owever,  the  same  officers,   and  a  regimentel 

which  here  starts  up.      We  stated  feeling   is   the  result    From  being 

that    the  militia     and     volunteers  recruited  from  the  same  class  as  the 

should  be  organised  into    brigades,  line,  its  rank  and  file  can   readily  be 

How  could  this  be  done  except  at  got  hold  of,    and   are  willing   and 

a    ruinous   expense  ?    Our  answer  anxious   to   be   put   on   permanent 

to  this  leads  to  another    important  duty  at  any  moment,  for  they  chanse 

point  from  a  less  to  a  more  ameable  mode 

The  country  is  at  present  ground  of  hfe.  But  to  do  this  fine  force 
down  by  the  weight  of  an  enor-  justice,  it  should  be  taken  entirely 
mous  half-pay  list,  for  which  it  re-  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord-lien- 
ceives  no  return  of  any  sort  in  the  tenants  and  attached  to  the  army, 
way  of  service.  It  is  full  of  officers.  Every  officer  on  half-pay,  in  eood 
many  of  them  young,  active,  and  of  health,  and  who  has  not  retired  from 
great  experience  in  war,  both  regi-  age,  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in 
mentally  and  on  the  staff.  Tne  its  ranks — receiving,  of  course,  mili- 
State  loses  by  their  half-pay — the  tia  fiill  pay,  in  addition  to  his  half- 
individuals  rust  from  want  of  em-  pay,  when  called  out  for  training, 
plojrment  Now  we  think  this  is  A  number  of  admirable  officers 
the  natural  nucleus  round  which  oar  would  thus  be  obtained  for  the  cRf> 
reserve  forces    should  be  grouped,  ferent   militia   regiments,    and   the 
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two  sanrice*  would  be  more  welded  alike  of  India  and  of  our  army,  if 

toffether.  a  local  European  force  was  re-eetab- 

Vll.  But  how  will  the  nation  lished  in  ihsX  country.  It  should, 
know  whether  it  has  got  any  real  of  coxu^,  be  fixed  at  that  amount 
return  for  all  this  system  of  organi-  below  which  we  can  never,  under 
sation?  There  is  a  very  simple  any  circumstances  of  national  peril, 
test  by  which  to  ascertain  this,  however  great^  think  of  reducing 
Each  year  let  one  district  be  mobil-  our  Europe&n  force  there.  This 
iaad  without  previous  notice.  Let  may  be  sately  taken  at  40,000  men. 
the  district  to  be  so  treated  be  fixed  The  great  amount  of  foreign  service 
by  lot^  and  an  order  at  once  sent  by  imposed  on  our  Hne  by  furnishing 
tttegr^>h  to  the  general  in  com-  the  whole  garrison  of  India,  is 
mand,  directins^  him  to  call  out  on  highly  unpopular  alike  with  officers 
a  named  day,  lor  three  or  four  days,  and  men,  and  is  very  expensive, 
the  whole  force  of  his  command:  By  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
the  regulars  and  mihtia  to  be  con-  regular  army  would  only  have  to 
centrated,  if  the  district  is  small  on  find  about  25,000  men  for  India. 
one  point — if  it  is  largje,  at  tneir  This  would,  supposing  the  home- 
reapective  brigade  rallying-points ;  garrison  to  be  Kept  at  its  present 
the  volunteer  brigades  at  those  amount,  give  a  much  lon^ei  term  of 
points  where  they  would  naturally  home-service  to  each  regiment  than 
assemble  to  move  on  the  works,  it  now  has.  On  the  other  hand, 
&0.,  to  be  garrisoned.  Were  this  we  are  convinced  that  our  recruiting, 
done  towards  the  end  of  the  period  far  from  being  injured,  would  be 
of  militia  training,  the  expense  benefited  by  the  change.  The  great- 
would  be  inconsiderable.  The  num-  er  amount  of  home-service  would 
ber  of  volunteers  who  could  turn  bring  more  men  to  the  ranks  of  the 
out  would  of  course  be  small — not  regulars,  whilst  the  attractions  of 
probably  more  than  one-third  of  greater  ease  and  comfort,  and  the 
their  reial  strength — ^but  this  would  prospect  of  the  numerous  openings 
be  of  no  consequence.*  So  long  as  which  a  military  life  in  India  pre- 
each  battalion  found  its  place  in  sents,  would  draw  many  to  the 
its  brigade,  and  each  brigade  was  local  army  who  now  seek  other 
concentrated,  moved,  and  supplied  openings.  This  would  be  insured 
by  its  own  and  the  district  staff  ir  the  standard  for  the  Indian  local 
oorreotly,  and  without  jar  or  confu-  army  was  made  somewhat  less  than 
•ion,  then  it  might  safelv  be  inferred  that  for  the  hue.  This  was  prac- 
that  idl  was  right  in  the  or^anisa-  tically  found  to  be  the  case  when 
tion  of  the  force.  To  a  civilian  it  the  Couapany's  European  army 
may  seem  that  this  is  a  slight  and  existed.  Its  recruiting  did  not  at 
easy  test.  We  can  only  reply,  Try  all  interfere  with  that  of  the  Royal 
it  in  anv  district  just  now,  and  see  army.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
what  will  happen.  the  officers.     Indian  service  is  most 

YIII.     There .  is  one  other  point  unpopular  with   the  officers  of  the 

on  which  we  would    remark,   and  English  army,  and  India  in  a  great 

that    has   reference    to   the  regular  measure  loses  the  services  of  many 

army.     We  are  strongly  of  opiuion  able  but  poor  men  who  would  for- 

that  it  would  conduce  t^o  the  benefit  merly  have   joined    the  Company's 


*  The  Tolanteen  oould  only,  of  course,  be  invUed  to  turn  out  upon  these  occasions ; 
Imi  we  believe  that  a  Uttle  atteotioo  in  waking  the  days  eo  spent  count  as  effective 
drills,  Ac,  would  induce  them  to  do  bo  without  dimculty.  Should  any  seriouii 
•betaele,  however,  be  found  on  this  pointy  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  omit  the 
volunteers  from  the  proi)Osed  organisation,  and  to  confine  it  only  to  the  regular 
reserve  forces — the  enrolled  pensioners,  militia,  and  yeomanry— over  which  the 
nation  has  direct  control 
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force    there.     They   cannot   aff<»rd  shall  ever,  under  anj  oiroimistaiioet, 
going  into  one  of  our  regiments  in  receive    money    for    a   commurion 
India,  for  though    l^ey  could  liye  which  he  has  not  purchased, 
en  their  pay  there,  they  could  not  Our  reasons  for  these  reoommen- 
do    so    when    their  hattalions    re-  dations  are :  1.  That  experience  has 
turned  to  this  country ;  and  it  is  a  convinced  us  that  in  the  great  ma- 
wretched    hopeless  business  to    be  jority  of  cases  where    a  man  has 
always     exchanging.      When     the  commanded  a  regiment  for  six  years 
Company's     European    army    was  he  gets  pretty  tired  of  the  work, 
abolished,  one  of    the   greatest    of  ceases    to  carry  it    on  with  much 
Indian  living  statesmen  said  to  us :  vigour,  and  loses  that  sest  in  the 
"  You  will  see  both  your  army  and  occupation  which  makes  him  vahi- 
our  service  will  lose  by  the  change ;  able  in  the  position.    2.  We  have 
you  will  get  an  inferior  class  both  also   observed  that    a  vast  number 
of  officers  and  men  in  consequence,  of    our  most    able   and   promising 
and  we  will  lose  the  services  of  that  officers  quit  the  army  wnen  they 
very  class  from  whom  our  best  offi-  have  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
cers  have  been  dravm — viz.,  the  sons  They  generally  have  money  enough 
of  poor  men  of  good  family  who  to  purchase  their  way  up  so  fiir;* 
prefer    a  military  life    but  cannot  but  many  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
afford  the  expense  of  the  Queen's  give    the  long  sums    necessary  to 
service.'*     Every   day's    experience  attain    the    higher    ranks.    Seemg 
since    has,  we "  think,  proved    the  no    prospect    of    promotion,    they 
truth  of  this  remark.  look    out  for    other    employment^ 
IX.    We  have  no  space  left  to  and     leave    their  regiment    at  the 
enter  upon  the  difficult  question  of  very  time  they  are  becoming  meet 
purchase  in  the  army.    We  believe  valuable.      The    nation     would    no 
that  it  is  one  which  has  no  practi-  doubt  have  to  compensate  the  pre- 
cal  bearing — ^because,  to  compensate  sent  holders  of  these  appointments 
fully  the  officers  in  the  army  for  the  for    the  money    which    they  have 
change  would  cost  a  sum  which  the  paid  for  their  commissions  as  field- 
nation  is  not   willing    to  pay ;  and  officers,  since  they  could  no  longer 
to  do  away  with  the  system  with-  sell  them.    But  as  this  compens»- 
out  doing  so,  would  simply  be  an  tion  would  only  require  to  be  made 
act    of  revolutionary  spoliation  for  to  those  who  quit    the  service,  it 
which  it  is  not  yet  prepared.    We  would  not  be  excessive  in  amonnt. 
would  only  throw  out  for  consider-  The  plan  might  first  of  all  be  tried 
ation  a  very  humble  and  comparct-  in  the  infantry  only,  for    to  them 
iively    inexpensive    scheme,   which  it  would    be  a  greater   boon  than 
we  believe  would  retain  a  very  valu-  to  the    cavalry,  as  being    generally 
able  class  of  officers  in  the  army  poorer  men.    The  great  advantage 
who  now  quit  it,  considerably  im-  of  purchase    to  the  army,  from  an 
prove    the  commanding    officers  of  administrative     point   of    view,   ii^ 
regiments,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  that  it  quickens  promotion,  and  so 
tdtimatdy  getting    rid  of  purchase  brings  up  men  to  be  field-oiBoen^ 
without  either  mrther    expense  to  and  to  command  regiments,  before 
the    nation  or  injustice  to    indivi-  they  have   passed  the  rigour   end 
duals.    Our  proposals  are:  1.  Make  flower  of  their    age.      A  non-par^ 
the  command  of  a  battalion  an  ap-  chase  corps  in  time  of  peace,  and 
pointment  to  be  held  for  six  yean  without    exceptional    augmentation 
only;    after  which,  except  in   very  or  a  liberal  system  of  retiremeat^ 
exceptional  cases,  the  officer  must  has    generally  gp-ey-haired  captdM 
be  placed  on  half-pay.    2.    Abolii^  and   imbecile  colonels.    We  woidd 
purchase  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  propose  to  retain    purchase  up  to 
colonel,  and  (if  possible)  in  that  of  the  rank  of  captain,  as  that  wonld 
major.    3.     Bule    that    no    officer  insure   a   supply  of  comparatireiy 
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young  officers,  firom  whom  the  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  for 
fiald-offioers  would  be  taken.  This  financial  reasons,  in  the  army.  1. 
proposal  has  actually  been  oar-  The  principles  which  should  govern 
lied  out  in  the  Guards.  3.  There  the  amount  of  the  staff  and  supply 
■eems  to  be  no  hardship  in  ruling  departments  required  to  be  main- 
that  an  officer  should  receive  no  tained  on  the  peace  establishment, 
Boney  for  a  commission  for  which  and  the  test  to  be  applied  to  ascer- 
he  has  not  paid ;  and  a  steady  ad-  tain  whether,  with  prudence,  they 
htrenoe  to  this  rule,  combined  with  can  or  can  not  be  reduced,  we  have 
the  two  preceding,  would  in  time  already  explained  fully  in  the  early 
eome,  especially  should  a  war  inter-  part  of  this  article.  2  Great  care 
Yene,  to  work  out  purchase  from  should  be  taken  in  reducing  those 
tiie  army.  It  would  be  a  slow,  particular  branches  of  the  service 
but  a  very  certain  process,  like  m  which  a  long  and  expensive 
those  by  which  nature  carries  out  course  of  training  is  required  to 
all  her  vast  but  silent  clumges.  To  turn  the  recruit  into  an  effective 
exemplify  our  meaning :  A  captain  soldier.  This  is  particularly  the 
wishes  to  sell  who  has  only  pur-  case  in  the  engineers,  the  artillery, 
ehased  his  company  and  his  ensign-  and  the  cavalry.  It  is  important 
cy.  He  will  only  receive  the  regu-  to  remark  that  those  most  econo- 
lation  for  these  steps.  The  lieu-  mical  and  practical  military  admin- 
tenancy  must  go  without  purchase,  istrators,  the  Prussians,  keep  up 
Again,  a  lieutenant  would  sell  who  their  cavalry  during  peace  almost 
has  only  purchased  his  lieutenancy,  at  the  full  war  establishment.  3. 
He  would  only  receive  money  for  The  branch  of  the  service  in  which, 
his  lieutenancy,  the  ensignoy  would  on  the  whole,  reductions,  if  made 
be  given  without  purchase.  A  on  a  sound  principle,  can  with  most 
tieady  adherence  to  this  rule  would  safety  be  undertaken  is  in  the  rank 
soon  eat  into  the  purchase  system.  and   file   of  the    infantry.      If  the 

The  objection,  in  addition  to  its  number  of  battalions  in  the  arm^, 
first  expense,  to  this  plan  is,  that  and  the  number  of  companies  m 
it  would  throw  the  lieutenant-  each  battalion,  is  kept  up  (as  in 
eolonels  of  regiments  quicker  on  the  Prussian  system)  the  same  in 
the  ha)f-^y  hst  than  they  at  pre-  peace  as  in  war,  then  a  very  con- 
tent go.  And  this  is  true ;  but  we  siderable  reduction  may  be  made  in 
think  the  adyantages  on  the  other  the  actual  numbers  of  the  privates, 
iide— viz.,  having  young  active  men  And  this  may  most  fairly,  and  vnth 
itways  in  command,  and  securing  least  injury  to  the  service,  be  done 
a  certain  steady  flow  of  promotion  by  (1.)  suspending  for  a  time  re- 
in the  battalions — overbalance  this  cruiting,  and  (2.)  giving  increased 
disadvantage.  It  would  be  a  good  power  to  commanding  officers  to 
arrangement  for  the  army,  and  discharge  men  undesirable  in  the 
entail  no  loss  on  the  nation,  if,  ranks,  either  on  account  of  bad  con- 
when  an  officer  was  removedf  to  duct  or  physical  weakness.  This 
half-pay  on  completing  his  six  years'  will  make  the  battalions,  though 
command,  he  was  offered,  if  he  weak  in  mere  numbers,  yet  strong 
choee  to  reHre,  the  capitalized  value  in  officers  and  non-commissioned 
of  his  half-pay  at  his  age  at  the  mo-  officers,  and  in  the  discipline  and 
ment.  Yery  many  would  take  this,  training  of  the  men  actually  round 
and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-  the  colours.  When  the  eadree,  as 
general  would  be  thereby  quick-  the  French  say,  are  in  this  effective 
•Bed.  state,   a  very  considerable  number 

We  will  conclude  this  long  die-  of  recruits  may,  on  an  augmenta- 

cnssion  by  briefly  enumerating  the  tion  becoming  necessary,  be  safely 

eonsiderations  wluch  we  think  ought  added :  for    it   is    remarkable    how 

to  govern  auoh  redactions  as  may  soon — provided  (as  we  have  already 
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remarked)  they  are  not  1iii*owa  in  arrangementw      Bat    we    shrewdly 

in  excess — a  considerable   body  of  suspect  the  real  but  unsaid  objeo- 

young  soldiers  can  be  leavened  by  tion  which  weighs  with  our  states- 

the  tone  of  the  veterans  in  the  ranks,  men     against   withdrawing    troops 

4.  We  have  said  nothing  in  regard  from    the    colonies  is    this, — ^when 

to    withdrawing    troops    from    the  in  the   colonies  they  are    available 

colonies,  because  this  is  properly  not  to  be  brought  home  if  wanted  for 

a  question  of  military  organisation  service.    Were  they  brought  to  Sng- 

but   of  colonial   policy — and    must  land  at  once,  no  power  could  pre* 

be  determined  by  the  views  of  the  vent  the  House  of  Commons,  in  one 

Cabinet  on  the  subject.    We  have  of  its  periodical  attacks  of  economy, 

little    doubt,    however,    that   those  from  reducing  them,  on  the  ground 

establishments  which   are  kept  up  that  they  were  in    excess    to    the 

out  of  India,  but  in  the    Eastern  old  home  establishment;  and  thus, 

seas,    might  with    advantage    have  when  wanted,   they  would  not  be 

two-thirds  of  the  force  required  for  forthcoming. 

their  garrison  furnished  by  native  We  fear  our  views  on  these  sab- 
Indian  troops.  There  would  not  jects  are  not  popular;  but  whether 
be  much  saving  of  money  to  the  they  be  so  or  not,  we  can  only  say 
nation,  but  there  would  be  a  CTcat  they  are  founded  on  observation 
saying  of  life  to  our  men  in  such  an  and  experience. 


CORNELIUS    O'DOWD. 

HT  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

Wx  are  told  somewhere,  I  cannot  places.  Like  the  tenor  who  knew 
recollect  on  what  authority,  that  he  sang  ^'  false,"  but  didn't  like  to  be 
in  the  last  moments  of  a  drowning  told  so,  I  have  the  very  fullest  oon* 
man's  existence  all  the  events  of  viction  of  my  own  mismanagemeni 
his  life  pass  before  him  with  a  and  misdirection ;  but  I  would  deem 
marvellous  clearness  and  distinct-  my  memory  more  poUte  if  it  ia* 
ness;.  that  long-forgotten  events  sisted  less  on  bringing  the  matter 
arise  to  his  mind,  and  even  sensa-  before  me;  but  it  did  worse  even 
tions  he  had  long  ceased  to  experi-  than  this.  On  one  especial  nigkfc 
ence  come  back  with  a  startling  of  headache  and  high  fever  it  took 
vividness  and  reality.  I  have  never  occasion  to  regale  me  with  soatohes 
been  drowned,  and  can  contribute  of  all  the  vile  doggerel  and  street 
nothing  of  personal  experience  to  ballads  which  1  was  once  faaiiliar 
refute  or  confirm  this  theory.  I  with,  but  which  I  had  flattered  mj- 
have,  however,  lately  been  very  ill,  self  to  have  totally  outlived.  Some 
and  although  I  caunot  charge  my  of  these  detestable  lyrics  were  my 
mind  with  taking  a  cowardly  ad-  own,  composed  in  freshman  years, 
vantage  of  my  debility,  and  raking  when  I  cultivated  fun  far  more  than 
up  against  me  a  long  catalogue  of  the  humanities,  and  even.  Homer* 
old  sores,  I  must  confeBS  I  should  like,  sang  my  own  verses  nom  door 
have  felt  fully  as  grateful  if  it  had  to  door,  only  that  my  costume  de- 
left me  ^^  alone  with  my  sorrow,"  fered  in  so  far  from  tLe  Greek  tbet 
and  not  taken  the  moment  of  phy-  I  wore  a  bonnet  and  petticoat,  end 
sioal  suffering  to  present  me  with  gathered  my  obole  in  a  snuffer-dish, 
dissolving  views  (A  my  shortcom-  It  was  very  cruel  to  And  these 
ings  in  Ufe,  passing  pictures  of  mis-  reminiscences  coming  back  oa  me 
taken  roads  and  blundering  halting-  in  my  years  of  maturity.    Whether 
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it  was  some  8ai^>oeed  analogy  with  I,  Cornelius  O'Dowd^  bein^  sick 
the  poaition  of  the  creature  who  and  ill,  and  with  very  httle  £uth  in 
was  dispoeing  of  his  effects  in  testa-  my  doctors,  and  none  whatever  in 
mentary  fiuhion.  but  there  was  an  my  apothecary — ^who,  I  believe,  has 
old  ballad  (I  nad  never  heard  it  not  renewed  his  stock  for  forty 
since  I  was  a  child)  that  would  not  years,  and  started  originally  with 
leave  me.  It  was  a  description  of  oirds'  seeds — and  being  of  a  sound 
a  fox  making  his  last  will  before  disposing  mind,  only  disturbed  by 
being  eaten.  He  has  given  away  having  so  little  to  di^ose  of^  make 
in  suocession  all  he  possesses— his  the  following  as  my  last  Will  and 
ears,  his  paws,  his  brush — to  this  Testament:-^ 
or  that  squire  of  the  neighbour*  From  starting  in  life  with  a  con- 
hood,  to  whose  ^ort  he  had  con-  siderable  fund  of  Q-ood  Spibits,  I 
tributed  for  many  a  year,  and  at  have  been  living  so  long  on  the  capi- 
laat  he  oomes  to  the  residue  of  his  tal,  without  the  smallest  opportuni- 
property,  when  he  says :—  ty  of  replenishing  my  stock,  that  I 

hieive  very  little  to  bequeaui.    Any 

"Tfal'il^alSJS^lplL'S'-'*"'  «»h»re8,  however,   that  I  poeeesB  of 

Hli  wtfe  has  A  iongne  Uut  will  match  thfim  HoPEFITLKEas — any  scrip  that   I  die 

Bhe-ri  dim  of  a  acold,  Q-d  d-n  her  I «  pOSSessed  of  in   JoLLITT   Or   GeKIAI^ 

ITT — I  leave  to  the  Irish  believers 

Now,  if  I  sang  this  touching  dis-  in  the  present  Gt)yernment     They 

tich  once,  I  must  have  sung  it  some  who    imagine    that    the    men  now 

eighty-odd  times,  with  a  Httle  shake  in   power  understand  Ireland    and 

on  the  last  words,  to  render  them  Irishmen,  know  in  what  sense  oon- 

more  effective;    and  I   must  have  cessions  are  received  in  that  coun- 

even   given  vent  to  it  aloud,  as  I  try,  by  what  boons  the  people  are 

remember  the  nurse  tenderly,  gently  stimulated    to   fresh  demands,   and 

reproving    me,    and    saying,    '*  Oh,  how  little  they    are   impressed  by 

don't  say  that,   sir;    I'm  sure  she  anything  but  strict  justice;    to  all 

wasn't  so  bad  afler  all  I  "  these    I    leave    my    Hopefulness. 

Poor  Michael  Palmer  I     I  wonder  They  will  want  more  than  I  have  to 

was  it  any  comfort  to  him  to  know  bequeath  them,  and  I  greatly  fear 

that    the    fox's    legacy    bequeathed  that  the  years  which  are  to  come 

an  tmdying  fieune  to  Mrs.  Palmer?  will  not  increase  their  stock. 

Did  it  compensate  him  for  any  of  To  the  Americans  I  leave  my  Fob- 

those  passages,   when  he    cowered  oivemkss,   and  I  do  not  know  if  I 

under  the  storm  or  scudded  before  ever    admired    the    benevolence  of 

the  blast  ?    Was  he  grateful  to  Rey-  my  own  nature  so  much  as  in  this 

nardornot?    From  these  thoughts  act.     For  as  many  years  as  I  have 

I  wandered  on  to  the  fox  himself  been  a  writer  I  have  said  flippant 

How  touching  the  thought  of  divid-  impertinences  of  them— -on  their  pre- 

ing  his  very  identity  into  testamen-  tensions,     their    boastfulness,    their 

tary    portions  t      He    bad    neither  arrogance,  and  their  accent.     I  have 

houses  nor  lands — not  an  earth  he  quizzed  their  vulgarity  and  laughed 

could  call  his  own;   he  was  going  at  their   conceit,   and    yet    I  have 

ont  of  life  bare  as  he  came  into  it.    I  met    numberless    proofs    of  Amer- 

halted  at  this  reflection,  and  for  once  lean    goodwill    and    Idndliness.    I 

I  thought  myself  very  like  a  fox.  don't  speak  of  their    hospitality — 

Why  should  not  I  then  make  my  they  can't  help  that ;    but  I  refer 

will  ?    My  heirs,  it  is  true,  will  not  to   mindful  htUe  attentions  shown 

be  much  richer  than  the  fox's ;  but  years   after  one    might    have    im- 

the  intention  in  each  case  was  com-  agined    himself    forgotten  —  kind- 

mendable.    I'd  have  been  Peabody  nesses  shown  to  friends  simply  be- 

—Anybody,  but  myseUr — if  I  could ;  cause  they  were    our  friends,  and 

and  so  here  goes.  scores  of  small  civilities  which  by 
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accumulation  reach  the  size  of  great  member  that  not  the  least  of  the 

benefits.    All  these  I  have  on  mj  miracles  of  our  Ohurch  is  its  power 

conscience ;  and  when  I  say  I  for-  to  survive  its  paid  defenders, 

give    them,    I    ask  you,   can  you  I    leave    my    Buotamct    to  our 

imagine   anything  more  touchingly  iron-plated  squadron,  who  need  it 

beautiful    than    this   generosity  on  sadly. 

my  part  ?    To  forget  an  injury  is  To  any  gentleman  abont  to  leave 

fine  m  its  way,  but  to  pardon  the  England    with    little    intention    to 

man  you  have  wronged — to  forgive  return  to  it  I  leave  my  "  Faith  di 

him  you  have  been    imjust  to— is  Public  Msn  " — it  will  not  encomber 

about  as  fine  a  trait  as  human  nature  his  baggage,  or  subject  him  to  ex* 

can  boast  of.  amination  by  custom-house  offloers. 

I  bequeath  my  Wit  and  Drollery  Any  ^' Irish  Discontent"  I  may 
— ^I  cannot  exactly  say  where  I  have  feel  on  the  score  of  Enf^lish  supers 
put  them  away — to  the  new  House  of  ciliousness  and  impertmence — the 
Commons.  It  strikes  me  that  they  tone  of  disparagement  displayed  to 
will  need  many  like  legacies  to  carry  Irishmen  generally  as  buUmakert, 
them  through  their  new  labours  blunderers,  bogtrotters.  and  Buch* 
pleasantly — all  the  more  that  the  like — I  bequeath  to  tnose  enlight- 
honourable  House  has  lost  the  airy  ened  individuals  who  desire  to  cede 
gracefulness  of  Horseman  and  the  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  whose  en- 
genial  pleasantry  of  Stuart  MilL  larged  views  will  certainly   at  last 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  prevail  to  persuade  their  countrymen 

Lowe  and  Mr.  Bright  can  long  con-  now  wise  it  would  be  to  seU  Ireland 

tinue  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  I  to  the  Americans,  and  the    Isle  of 

leave  my  Credulity,  and  beg  them  Wight  to  the  French;  andsoenforoe 

to  mix  it  with  their  own,  though  it  that  commendable  policy,   that  the 

be  not  exactly  of  the  same  quality,  less  we  possess,  the  less  it  will  coet 

My  sense  of  Decency  and  Deco-  us  to  keep  it. 

rum — my  dislike  to  details  of  the  My  Curiosity  as  to    what    will 

Divorce  Court  and  the  general  an-  happen  in  France  after  the  Empire— 

nals  of  prurient  living — I  leave  to  whether  Garibaldi  will  be  the  next 

the  lady  novelists,  whose  utter  des-  Pope,   and  Hobart  Pasha  King   of 

titution  in  this  respect  moves  pity  Candia — I  leave  to  Colonel  Darby 

and  compassion ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  Griffiths — without    knowing    him-— 

those  who  have  any  qualities,  even  but  who  will  recognise  such  specol** 

worn  ones,  of  regard  for  cleanliness  tions  as  very  like  his  own,  and  who, 

of  life  and  decency  of   demeanour,  if  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  would 

not  to  forget  creatures    so  utterly  like  to  question  the  Under-Secr»» 

berefl  of  these  gifts,  and  to  whom  tary  at  the  Foreign  Office  aa  to  what 

even  the  mere  rags  of  virtue  would  late  information  he  could  lay  on  the 

prove  an  unspeakable  luxury.  table  about  these  things. 

I  bequeath  an  Incipient  Deaj-  I  have  a  bottle  of  very  old  Iriah 
NESS,  which  promises  well  to  be-  whiskey  —  somewhere.  It  conati- 
come  total,  to  any  friends  who  are  tutes,  I  believe,  what  in  momenta  of 
in  the  habit  of  attending  private  vainglory  I  am  given  to  call  "  my  eel- 
concerts.  I  have  myself  experienced  lar."  I  leave  Uiis  to  those  gentle- 
great  comfort  frotn  the  blessing,  men  of  Ireland  who  have  fiath  in 
which  has  sustained  me  through  the  present  Administration;  it  will 
much  of  Wagner's  music  and  sev-  make  all  of  them  very  jolly,  and  still 
eral  missionary  conferences.  leave  some  in  the  bottle. 

I  leave  my  Patiekce — I  have  not  If,  however,  I  should  not  die  on 

much  of  it  left — to  all  who  listen  this    occasion — and    I    have     now 

to  such  sermons  as  I  am  weekly  some  hopes  of  recovery,  for  I  baTe 

exposed  to,  and  entreat  them  to  re*  dismissed  my    doctor   and   thA>wn 
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my  diTtgs  out  of  the  window — I  mj  own  tise,  and  may  possibly,  by  an 
revoke  all  and  each  of  the  above  enlarged  experience,  see  some  more 
bequests,  as  I  shall  need  them  for    fitting  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 

[We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Dowd's  phy- 
sjcian,  who  now  pronounces  him  out  of  danger,  and  in  fair  way  to  con- 
valescence. He  says :  '*  The  symptoms  cf  mildness  and  gentleness  which 
alarmed  his  family  so  much  gave  way  on  last  Friday,  and  his  natural 
irritability  set  in  in  a  most  decided  form.  Since  then  his  temper  has 
been  barely  endurable.  Besides  this  hopeful  symptom,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that,  on  reading  over  his  Will,  he  was  so  gratified  by  the  amount 
he  had  to  dispose  of,  he  was  inspired  with  a  renewed  desire  to  hve ;  and 
this  sentiment  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  him."  To  his  many 
friends,  then,  we  beg  to  communicate  this  notice,  and  to  add  that,  in 
return  for  all  kind  inquiries,  he  offers  his  gratitude,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  newspapers — no  cards  sent^ — Ed.] 


TIPS. 

I  gather   fi-om    the    newspapers        First  of  all,  I  dislike  it   as  being 

that  you  have  taken  a  wonderfiilly  one  of  these  reforms  which  we  al- 

eoonomical  turn  lately  in  England,  ways   like  to  try  on   the  humbler 

Tou  first  made  a  raid  on  bakers  and  classes  before   we    go  higher,  fully 

butchers;    you    next    tomed    upon  determined  in  our  minds  that  we 

hotel-keepers*  and  now  it  is  your  never  will  go  higher.     Now,  let  us 

pleasure  to    bring    the   flunkies  to  look  the  matter   fairly  in  the  &ce, 

ix>ok,  and  see  what  proper  restric-  and  confess  that  tips    are  a  great 

tion  can  be  imposed  upon  vails.     It  institution.     Tips  dates  from  a  very 

is  a  class  with  which  I  have  little  long    antiquity,   and    tips  are    fre- 

sympathy.    All  that  cant  about  ^'  our  quent  in  very  high  quarters.    What 

friends  in    sickness,  and   our  slaves  are    orders    and    decorations     but 

in  health,"  I  repudiate  and  despise,  tips  ?    Is  not  the  Garter  a  tip  ?  and 

I  sincerely  believe  there   are  more  the   Legion    of  Honour — though    a 

tempers  spoiled,  more  houses  made  very    small    recoc^ition,  and    next 

uncomfortable,   more    domestic    an-  to  what    the  Italians,  speaking  of 

Doyancea  built  up,   by  the  preten-  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare,  call  the 

tious    impertinence    and    gratuitous  usual  saint»— is  the  tip  of  grocers 

in8<^ence  of  the  flunky  class,  than  in  the  National    Guard,   and  sous- 

by  all  the  other   iUs  that  flesh    is  pr^fets   who  have    done  something 

heir  to ;   and  I  would  regard  as  the  dirty  for  the  Government. 
greatest   benefactor   of  his  species        I  often    wonder    why  we  have 

the  man  who  could  present  us  with  never    introduced    this     system    of 

a  mechanical    cook,   who  could  be  decoration  -  giving      into      domestic 

wound  up  like  an  eight-day  clock,  practice.      It    has    the    two  ^eat 

and    a     self-acting     housemaid    of  recommendations    which    attach   to 

small  steam-power.  mock     splendour,    "  C'est    magnifi- 

As  for  that  peasant  in  plush  we  que  et  pas  chdre.  Instead,  there- 
call  a  footman,  a  very  low  inventive  fore,  of  raising  Jeames's  wages,  or 
vein  might  replace  him  by  machin-  tipping  Tom  me  groom,  how  much 
ery.  While  I  say  this,  and  say  it  out  easier  and  cheaper  it  would  be  to 
of  a  long-suffering  and  much-endur-  give  one  the  third  class  of  the  Grid- 
ing experience,  I,  at  the  same  time,  iron,  and  the  other  the  companion- 
must  enter  a  distinct  protest  against  ship  of  the  Picker.  The  fellow,  then, . 
an  attack  on  their  perquisites.  who  would  apply  for  service  with 
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three  bars  to  his  medal  would  have  with  a  bowl  of  exquisite  punch,  he 
a  stronger  certificate  of  character  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
than  a  score  of  written  testimonials,  the  system  which  I  am  now  recom- 
less  often  given  in  sincerity  than  mending ;  and  I  only  wonder  why 
extorted  through  fear  or  conceded  his  admirable  example  has  not  been 
from  indolence.  Masters,  too,  would  followed  ere  this.  That  foreign 
feel  a  natural  pride  in  being  waited  princes  have  understood  the  ralue 
on  by  a  butler  who  wore  the  first  of  chivalrous  distinctions  by  tips 
class  of  the  Corkscrew.  The  spirit  is  well  known.  That  beautiiully- 
of  our  age  tends  to  equalisation,  planned  road  that  winds  up  firom 
The  popular  voice  cries  out  against  Florence  to  Fiesole  was  made  en- 
exclusive  privilege,  and  it  would  tirely  by  tips.  To  everv  one  who 
be  a  great  measure  of  conciliation  contributed  so  many  perdiies  of  road 
to  John  Thomas  to  ^  know  that  was  accorded  a  title ;  and  dukedoms, 
while  he  filled  the  gl^ss  of  the  marquisates,  and  countshipa  were 
Golden  Fleece  or  the  Bear,  he  him-  measured  out  \  by  the  foot  At 
self  was  sporting  the  insignia  of  Lucca,  nobility  was  even  cheaper, 
the  Broom  or  the  Boot-tree  !  and   at  Parma,   was  literally  to  be 

What  a  saving  of  **  paper  "  it  would  had  for  a  song, 

be  if  the  gamekeeper  could  be  re-  It  may  he  said  that  there  would 

commended    for    a     Companionship  be  a  difficulty  at  first  in  inducing 

of  the    Rabbit!      What    dukes  de-  the  menial  class  to  attach  to  these 

light  in    could  scarcely  be   scorned  distinctions  that  value  which  they 

in  the   servants'   hall ;    and    if   my  have  in    the    eyes    of  gentlemen ; 

lord  was  enchanted  at  being  made  that,   to  the    coarser    apprehension 

a  black  eagle,  surely  the  valet  could  of  the  flunky,  ^^  the    material  gnar- 

not  object  to  being  created  a  fox.  antee  "  would  appeal  more  power- 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  fully  than  the  star  or  the  rib- 
make  this  suggestion  from  having  bon ; — and  there  is,  no  doubt,  aome 
read  a  letter  signed  Gamekeeper,  force  in  the  objection.  It  will 
in  the  *  Times,'  where  the  writer  be  always  easier  to  "^make  a  flunky 
asserts  that  he  and  his  compeers  of  a  gentleman  than  a  gentleman  of 
attach  even  more  value  to  the  re-  a  flunky.  But  I  trust  much  to  the 
cognition  conveyed  in  the  tip  than  levelling  tendencies  of  the  times, 
to  its  material  amount.  This  sen-  Yellow  plush  may  hold  out  for  a 
timent,  at  once  dignified  and  deli-  season,  but  he  cannot  resist  long; 
cate,  is  exactly  what  might  be  met  he  will  have  to  come  down  at  last, 
by  a  ribbon;  in  fact,  there  is  a  This  new  Parliament  that  is  about 
difficulty  in  offering  even  a  "fiver"  to  assemble  will  be  a  great  sohool- 
to  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Indeed,  master.  When  we  shall  find  amongst 
with  a  class  of  such  refinement,  our  legislators  those  whose  lives  and 
we  ought  perhaps  to  imitate  the  ways  have  hitherto  only  suggested 
practice  of  certain  small  German  legislation — when  we  shall  see  in 
courts,  whose  exchequer  is  not  pro-  the  division  tliose  we  have  hitherto 
portioned  to  the  splendour  of  their  only  seen  in  the  dock — men  will 
chivalry,  and  who  send  to  their  learn  *to  bethink  them  that  the 
favoured  followers,  not  the  actual  world  before  them  is  not  that  old 
decoration  they  would  confer,  but  world  their  fathers  and  grand- 
its  likeness  in  pasteboard — which  fathers  lived  in,  but  a  brand*new 
the  newly-created  knight  may  have  thing,  coined  out  of  household  suf- 
imitated  in  whatever  guise  or  of  firage  and  latch-key  fi-anchise. 
whatever  metal  suits  him.  I  hope,  in  ceding  the  Ionian  W- 

When  a  celebrated  Irish  Viceroy  ands,  we  have  not  ceded  the  right 

knighted  a  hotel-keeper  in  Kilbeg-  to  confer  the  knightly  honours  that 

gan  who  had  served  his  Excellency  pertained  to  them ;  for  St.  Maurice 
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row  to  show  oar  ingratitade  to  our  nets  he  \a  received  into  ttie  Union 

beDe&ctors  if  you  can  onjj  prove  at  all;   and   even   when   admitted, 

to  U8  that  we  are  safe  in  the  display,  that  his  place  is  that  of  a  helot. 

Make  us  strong    enough  at    the  Still,  he    has  his  compensation  for 

expense  of  Turkey;   let  us  annex  all  these  indignities.     It    occasion- 

Oaiidia  and  occupy   Thessaly,    and  ally  suits  the   course  of  events  in 

Tou  shall  see  wnat  gratitude  will  America  to  display  an  ostentatious 

bind  us  to   Russia.    Just    as  Italy  insolence    towards     England,     and 

was  powerless  against  Austria   till  when    such    a  time   comes    round 

France  interyened,  so  are  we  unable  the  Irish  ticket  is  in  the  ascendant. 

to  inflict  any  great  wound  on  Turkey  Fenianism  is  the  back-water  of  this 

without     Ku^sian    assistance.     But  flood.     It  is  the  Yankee  acceptance 

whose  policy  has  reduced  us  to  this?  of  the  Irish  bill  for  work   and  la- 

You  of  the  west  of  Europe — France  hour  done  in  the  State's  elections. 

And  England — only  able  to  compre-  Now,   I   say,    if  the   Congress — 

hend    one    danger — the    march    of  which,   however,   I  don't  believe — 

Bussia  on  Constantinople — will  not  can  see  their  way  to  a  settlement 

iee    that    we    are    your  real  allies,  of    the     Turco-Greek     contention, 

We  never  can  be  a  dominant  power  tlieir  counsels  may  be  of  great  value 

in   the    Levant  to    give    you    real  to  ourselves  in    our   home-troubles, 

trouble,  but  we  can  be  a  most  im-  It  may  be  that  they  will  say.  Let 

portant    outpost.     Make    us    only  the  Turks  give  up   Candia ;    which 

strong  enough  to  hold  our  own,  and  would  mean.   Let  us   cede   Ireland. 

to  declare  our  ingratitude  as  openly  Be   it  so.     They  could    not  find  us 

as    Italy    has  done;   enable    us  to  in   a  more  giving  mood;  and  per- 

say  that  for  the  past  we  have  no  hnps  it  might  be  arranged  that  the 

memory — that    we    only    accepted  same   day   the  Spaniards    walk   in- 

Eussian   aid   because  we  could  get  to  Gibr^tar,  the  stars    and    stripes 

no  other,  and  that  we   took  rubles  should  float  over  the  Castle  of  Dub- 

because  no  one  offered  us  napoleons ;  lin.     One  advantage  of  this  arrange- 

— raise  us  to  this  pitch  of  national  ment     cannot    be     over-prized.     It 

greatness,  and    if  we  do  not  sl:ow  will  save  the  Government  from  the 

ourselves  as  perfidious  as  tlie    Ital-  perils    of    the    Irish    Church  fiasco, 

ians,  call  me  not  Greek  I  which   are   already   giving  them  an 

This  is  a  view  of  the  Greek  ques-  "  unpleasant   quarter    of  an    hour," 

tion  so  new  to  me,  and  so  su^'ges-  and  the  "  Irish  diflSculty,"    as   they 

tive,  tliat   I  cannot   but   give    it  to  are  fond  of  calling  it,  will  be  done 

the   world    while    the    Congress    is  with  for  ever. 

still  sitting;   and  I  only  regret  that  That    the    Congress    can  come  to 

the     distinguished      Greek,      whose  any  conclusion    better  than  a  weak 

logic    in   urging   this   question   has  compromise     of  the    dispute  is   not 

so  affected  my  own  conviction,  has  to   be   hoped   for.      Nothing    but  a 

not   a  seat  at  that  council-board  to  war   can    really  settle  the  question, 

display  his  persuasive  powers  where  Not  a  small  war,  such  ns  a  war  be- 

they  might  prove  effective.  tween  Turks  and   Greeks  must  be. 

Now  all  this,  I  say,  is  very  Fen-  but  a  war  which  shall  engage  all 
ian !  What  Russia  has  been  to  the  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Greeks,  America  has  been  to  the  The  interests  of  the  consulting 
Irish.  Paddy  knows  well — none  parties  are  too  diverse  and  too 
better — that  he  is  not  loved  in  the  opposed  to  lead  one  to  any  more 
United  States ;  he  understands  hopeful  view.  We  know  pretty 
thoroughly  the  social  status  assign-  well  whither  the  ambition  of  Bus- 
ed him — a  bench  a  httle  higher  eia  tends,  nor  have  we  much  doubt 
than  the  niggers ;  he  feels  bitterly,  what  are  the  designs  of  France  on 
resentfully,    with    what     grudging-  Egypt,  strengthened  as  they  are  by 
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the   interests   involyed  in  the  Suez  with    Buasla    should  a  nayal  war 

GanaL    Prussia  has  her  own  game  break  out  in  the  Levant.    Either  or 

to  play  iD  the  Danubian  Provinces  both  of  these  conjectures  maj  be 

— a  game  which  her  dailj-increasing  true.     Of  one    thing  we  may  be 

soreness  with  Austria  invests  with  certain:  without  the  full  assurance 

imusual  interest.     As  for  ourselves,  of  being  supported,  Greece  dare  not 

we  cannot    give    up  the    road    to  assume  the    confident  tone  she    is 

India  unless  we  reconcile  ourselves  taking;  nor   would  the  Greek  mer- 

to  ^ve  up  India  itself.     Is  it  at  all  chants  who  are  scattered  along  the 

likely  that  such  diversity  of  objects  shores  of  the  southern  seas  be  bo 

can  lead  to  agreement  ?    Oan  the  ready  to  make  the   enormous  saori- 

diplomatists  do  anything  more  than  fices  tliey  are  making,  if  the  caoae 

thejoumalists,  when  they  have  snub-  did  not,  to  their  eyes  at  least^  pro* 

bed  the  Greeks,  and  told  the  Turks  mise  favourably, 

to  be  more  tolerant?    When   they  Never  did  a  small  nation  regard 

shall  have  said  to  the  Greeks,  *'  You  the  approach  of  war  with  a  stronger 

must  behave  better,"    and    to    tlie  people    with    less  of  apprehension. 

Turks,    "You  must  show  more  pa-  What    reasons   they  may  have  fiwr 

tience,"  all  will  have  been  said,  and  this  contidence  I  cannot  pretend  to 

the  great  suit  will  simply  have  been  say.     I  simply  declare  the  fact,  that 

deferred  to  another  assize.  if  the  Turks    decide    for    war,  the 

Some  people    who    are    or    who  Greeks  will  not  decline  the  combat : 

affect  to  be  wiser  than  their  neigh-  and  probably  the  conference  coula 

hours,  say  that  Hus.sia  will  intrigue  do  nothing  better  than   give  them 

to    protract    the  negotiations  "  till  a    month  to  determine    the    issue, 

spring " — till  the  ice  breaks  up  in  Though  the    Greeks    would   stand 

the    Baltic,   and  her  fleet  shall   be  "  low "   in  the  betting,   if  it  was  to 

free   to  move ;   and  the  same  astute  be  a   "match  against  time, ''  there 

diviners    of    motives      assert    that  are  sporting  men  who  would  like  to 

America  has  engaged  herself  to  side  take  odds  against  them. 
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IN  LIFE  AlO)  IN  death:    A  PAGE  OF  FAMILY   III8T0EY. 

OHAPTKB   L 

A    LONO,   old-fashioned,    magnifi-  bo    seldom  now.   I    suppose  I   hm 

cent  room,  growing  dim    and  sha-  impatient." 

dowy  in  the  twilight;  a  room   fit        She  let  him  take  off  her  doak, 

to  be   haunted,  lined    with    shelves  and  stood    quite  passive  while    ho 

full    of  hundreds    of    old     books;  looked  at  her    for    a    moment    and 

a    room    that    seemed    really     to  then    bent    down  and    kissed    her. 

be    haunted,    as    tlie  white    busts  She  was  in   a  very  simple  evening 

gleamed  out  spectrally  through  the  toilette:  a  little  woman,  but  finely 

growing  darkness.      Far-stretchingy  and  fully  proportioned ;   old  enough 

silent,   and  solitary :    so  large,  that  and  beautiful  enough  to  have  suited 

the  one  Uving  figure  in  it  was  almost  a  much  richer  style  of  dress  than 

lost  and    swallowed    up    in    space;  the    plain    white    she     wore;    and 

so    dreary  in    its    vastness,  that    it  with  a  kind    of  steady  calm  about 

was  wonderful  any  living  creature  her,  even  while  she  met  her  lover, 
oould  endure  to  stay  there.  "  Close  the  window,  please,"  she 

Four    great    windows,    side     by  said,  in  her  composed  musical  yoice ; 

side,  looked  out  on  a  terrace,  where  *^  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with 

a  fountain  played,  and  cold  white  you,  Philip." 

nymphs  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone         He    obeyed     gladly.       ''  I    have 

while    they  danced.       The    terrace  scarcely  seen  you   for    a    week,"  he 

was    solitary,    like    the    room   that  answered.    *^  and  I  have  good  news 

opened  on  it;     only  at  one  of  the  to-night. 

windows,  leaning  against  the  frame,        "  i  ou  see  me   three  times    eyery 

and  keeping  a  steady  watch  through  day — is  not  that  enough  ?  " 
the  glass,   was  a  man.      The  light        '^If   you   call    that    seeing.     Are 

was    so    dim    even    there    that  liis  there    to     be     no    more     lessoi;^ 

figure    was    but  just     plainly    dis-  Helen?" 

cemible ;    but  it  could  be  seen  that        "  I    am    afraid    not.     I    did    not 

he  was  not  old — ^not,  perhaps,  quite  make    much    progress   last    winter, 

young,'  but    under     middle     age —  My  aunt  noticed  it." 
slender,    pale,    worn.      His    profile        His  face  glowed.     "  Last  winter  ? 

against  the  window  looked  almost  No.     But  it  was  not  altogether  my 

too    delicate    for    a   man|   and   his  fault.      How    often    did    you    miss 

hand    was    painfully     thm.       That  coming  ? " 

was  all    that    could  be  seen — even        '*  Several  times,  certainly.     And, 

that  only  now  and  then   when   he  Philip,  you  know  my  reason." 
held    up    bis    watch   to    catch    the         ^'Lord    Daintry   was    here,   and 

light  on  its  face.  you  were  often  occupied." 

Suddenly  a  soft,  almost  stealthy,        ''Other  people  as  well  as    Lord 

foot    came    along    the    gravel       A  Daiutry  were   here,  and   I   did  not 

woman  wrapped  in  a  large    cloak,  wish  our  secret    to   be    discoYered. 

with    the    hood    drawn    over     her  You    would   certainly   have  mined 

head,  came  on  to  the  terrace ;    the  yourself  if  I  had  not  been   cautious 

library-window    swung    open    and  for  both." 
she  stepped  in.  ''Perhaps    you    are   right.      But, 

'  It    is    really    you,    Helen,     at  Helen,  it  is  hard  to  see  so  little  ot 

length  I  "  you  as  I  do  now." 

*' Am  I  late?     I  could    not   come        She    was    silent   for    a    moment 

sooner."  She  had  sat  down  in  a  great  carved 

"  Not  very  late — ^but  you  come  arm-chair  that  stood  near  the  win- 
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dow,  and  he,   standing  opposite  to  at  the  tables  and  chairs  as  he  went, 

her,  leaned    against    the  projecting  She  sat  still  by  the  window,  with 

side    of   the    recess,    and   kept    his  the    pale    light    falling     upon    her 

eyes  constantly  on  her  face.  golden   hair,   while    she    considered 

''Listen!"   she  said,   looking    up  what  she  should  say  next  to  him. 

at  him   with  a  faint   colour    flicker-  He    went  all    the   length   of  the 

ing  over  her  calm  features.     **  Don't  room,  and  came  back  to  his  former 

you   think  that  this    constant    dis-  place  opposite  her  deadly  pale,  but 

simulation  has  lasted  long  enough  ?  ready  to  listen. 

Don't  you  think  this  secret-keeping  "I    do    not   know,"    she    began 

ought  to  be  put  an  end  to?"  Ag&iQ)  *'why  I  have   not  said   this 

"  Do    you    consent,     then  ? "    he  before.   I  have   thought  it  for  some 

cried,  eagerly.     "  Will  you  risk  all  time.     We  were   very  foolish  three 

at  last  and  let  me  speak  ?  "  years  ago,  both  of  us ;   but  we  are 

"Hush  I    hush  I      You    misunder-  not    children     now — not    boy    and 

•tand "  girl,   that  we   should  not  be  able  to 

"  For  three  years,"  he    went  on,  give   up  our  romance.     My   aunt's 

quickly,    '*  we  have    been    Uving  a  health  is  giving  way,    and,  as  you 

he  J    better     the     truth    with     any  know,  her  income    dies   with  her; 

penalties  it  may  bring,   than  to  go  when  she    is    dead    my  uncle    will 

on  like  this  I "  have  to    live    less    expensively — he 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  think  so."  will  think,  first    of   all,  •  of  ridding 

"My  darling,  I   began  to  fear  I  himself    of   useless     encumbrances, 

cannot  tell  what.      Only    to-night,  In  fact,  my  home  here,  such  as  it 

as  I  waited,   I    thought  you    nad  is,  is  every  day  in  greater  danger, 

tired    of    me ;     and   now   you  will  I  ought  to  think  ot  the  future." 

give  yourself  to  me  openly  I  "  "  Have  you  not  thought  ?   and  I 

He  knelt  at  her    feet — he    took  for    you?     Helen,  you    have    been 

one   of   her   hands   and  covered    it  faithful  to  me  so  long,  don't,  don't 

>with  kisses.  change  now.      For    heaven's    sake 

"  Stay,"   she    answered.      "  Don't  be  patient  a  little !  " 
deceive  yourself,   or  let  me  deceive  "  Is  it  a  question  of  patience  ?  " 
you — thatj    at    least,   I  have    never  "Yea,   only   that      To-day,    this 
done."  very  day,  I  have    had   an    engage- 
Something  in  her  voice  sounded  ment  offered  me." 
as  if  she  were  trembling,   and  fore-  She  raised  her  head  a  little  with 
ing  herself  to  stand  on  the  defen-  a  quick  inquiring  movement.      She 
sive    against    an    accusation.       She  had  loved  him  once,  in  her  fashion ; 
laid  her  other  hand    over  his  two  perhaps    did    still.     She    had    been 
-with  a  kind  of  reluctant  caress.  used   to  think    that,   with  his    foot 

**  I  mean  simply,"  she  said,  "  that  on   the  first  step  of  the  ladder    of 

our  engagement  ought  to  be  broken  success,    he    would    certainly  remch 

off."  the  top.     If  he  had  that  first  step 

The  clasp  of  his  fingers  rclnxed.  now,  she  might  still  be  true  to  him. 

Jle  fell  back  a   little,  as  if   he  had  But  it  struck   her  that  there  was  a 

been  struck,  then   grasped  her  hand  singular  hesitation  in  his  manner, 

more  firmly  than  before.  *'  It  is  a  good  thing,"   he  went  on, 

"You  are    jesting?"   he    asked,  "almost    unhoped-for  fortune;   and 

He  dared  not  assert  that  it  was    so  yet  it  has  its  dark  side.     I  should 

— Helen     Fortescue  seldom  jested ;  have  to  leave  you  for  a  year." 

but  he  asked  it  in  an  agony.  "  Well  ?  "    she    said,   impatiently, 

"No,"  she  answered.     "  You  are  as  if  that  were  a  light  thing, 

hurting  me.     I  am  quite  in  earnest."  "  And   it  comes  firom  a  quarter  I 

He  got    up^  turned   away  from  don't  like." 

her,  and  went  into  the  darkness  of  "  Can  you  afford  to  have  prefer- 

the  room,  staggering  and  catching  ences  ?    I  cannot." 
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"  No,    truly.      But  this   is   from  see  that  I  haye  come  to  consult  you. 

Mr.  Stuart,  Lord  Daintry's  brother.  I  have  done  nothing,  said  nothing; 

He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and  yet,  that  you  need  complain  of." 

will     take    me.     It    is    in    itself  a  "  You  come  to  consult  me  ? "  he 

much  better    thin^  than    this,   and  repeated,    bitterly.     "  Do  you  coma 

will  lead  to  somethmg  more."  to  ask  me  whether  I  will  give  you 

"  And  yet  you    do   not  like    it  ?  up  to  this  man  who  is  rich,  and  can 

Why  not,  Philip  ?  "  make  you  a  Countess  ?  " 

"1  think  you  know.  You  will  "  Honestly,  yes." 
say  it  is  foolish;  but  except  for  the  *'  And  you  said  you  loved  mel  ** 
sake  of  making  sure  of  you,  I  would  "I  dici — I  do.  But  you  know 
not  take  it.  With  your  promise,  what  I  am,  and  what  our  prospecta, 
and  for  your  sake,  I  will."  both  of  us,  are.  I  don't  thmk  I 
"  And  that  very  promise  would  could  bear  to  Uve  in  a  small  house^ 
deprive  you  of  it  No,  Philip,  you  to  have  everythinr  about  me  poor 
must  take  it — the  first  chance  of  and  miserable  ana  straitened.  It 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  you ;  has  been  bad  enough  here  as  a  de- 
out  you  must  take  it  without  me.'*  pendant.  It  grows  worse  and  worse 
"  Never.  Why,  but  for  you.  as  I  grow  older.  I  am  weary  of 
should  I  care  for  it  ?  I  have  all  my  life.  Release  me,  Phihp.  Let 
the  necessaries  of  life  here — and  us  each  seek  something  better  for 
you."  oui-selves  than  this  hopeless  wait- 
He  came  to  her  side  and  laid  his  ing." 
hand  softly  on  her  hair,  which  still  '*  I  too  am  weary  of  my  life." 

§leamed    golden    through    the    half  He  got  up  and  stood  facing  her ; 

arkness;    but  she  leaned  back  in  while  she   also,    startled    by    som/>- 

her  chair,   moving   her   head    from  thing  in  his  tone,  rose,  and  waited 

under  his  touch.  with  heir  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 

'*I    have    something    to   tell  you  chair, 

also,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will    not  "  Helen,"  he  went  on,  *'  there  has 

like  to    hear  it.      This  morning    I  been  one  inequality  between  us  al- 

had  a  letter  which  is  of  importance  ways.    You  have,  where  you  choose, 

to  both  of  us."  an  iron  wilL     I  am  naturally  weak, 

8he  paused  a  moment,  shook  off  easily  persuaded.      You  have  made 

all  hesitation,  and  went  on  quickly,  up  your  mind  to  break   your  word 

"Lord    Daintry     wishes    me     to  to  me,  and  to  marry  this  EarL    You 

marry  him.      He  is  rich,  and   I  am  will  do  it      But  for  once  I  am  as 

tired  of  poverty ;   he  is  anxious  to  resolute  as  you.     Here,  in  this  very 

give  me  a  home,  and  I  am  certain  place  where    three    years  ago  you 

soon  to  want  one.     Ought  I  to  re-  promised   solemnly  in    the  sight  of 

fuse  him?"  Leaven  to  be  my  wife — here,  where 

"  You  have  accepted  him  ?  Your  you  have  over  and  over  again  re- 
word to  me  is  nothing,  Helen  ? "  peated  your  promise,  I  tell  you  I 
He  spoke  brokenly  and  harshly.  never  will  release  you  from  it    Go, 

"Not  yet.      I  must    answer  his  marry  whom  you  will — get  all  the 

letter  to-morrow."  good  you   can  from  your  bargain; 

Suddenly  he    fell,   half  kneeling,  but,  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor, 

before     her,    grasping     her     hands  living  or  dying,  you  are  mine ! " 

again  passionately.  He    had    raised    his    hand    with 

"  You  cannot  do  it  I "    he  cried,  a   threatening  gesture.      His  words 

"You  are  mine,  and  I  will  not  give  sounded  like  a  curse.     For  all  her 

you  up.    I  could  not  live   and  lose  steady  nerves,  she  shuddered, 

you,"  "Philip I     hear    reason  —  let    me 

"  Hush,  pray  hush,  dear  Philip ! "    speak "  she  cried. 

she  answered,  soothing  him  as  if  he  "  No  more.    If  I  have  been  blind, 

were  an   intractable  child.      "You  it  has  been  wilfully.     Now  I  see. 
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But  you    are  bound,   now    and  for    away,  through    the    window,    past 
ever,  in  Life  and  in  Death."  the    white    nymphs,    was    logt   in- 

He  broke  from  her ;  and  rushing    stantly  in  the  darkness. 


OHAPTSR  n. 

The  little  church  at  Gays-  her  trembling,  and  as  they  passed 
borough  stood  within  the  park.  It  into  the  aisle  the  storm  burst, 
was  older  than  the  present  Hall —  Sheets  of  rain  fell  like  a  deluge, 
small,  quaint,  and  very  peaceful  in  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  shone, 
its  aspect.  The  Hall  had  seen  many  and  quick  terrific  peals  of  thun- 
ohanges — ^had  had  its  days  of  splen-  der  rattled  over  the  building.  The 
dour  and  of  utter  ruin — of  renewal  party  gathered  round  the  altar,  but 
and  of  gradual  decay,  following  the  there  was  a  minute's  pause  while 
varying  fortunes  of  its  lords;  but  the  clergyman  waited  for  a  lull  in 
the  church,  through  its  centuries  of  the  storm  before  he  commenced 
existence,  had  lost  little  and  gained    the  service. 

much.  It  had  been  draped  with  The  lull  came — heavy,  deathlike, 
black  for  many  a  funeral;  it  had  ominous.  The  darkness  seemed  to 
been  decked  with  flowers  for  many  increase,  but  through  the  silence 
a  bridal;  hidden  away  in  its  old  the  clergyman's  voice  was  heard, 
registers  lay  the  chronicle  of  each  low  and  unsteady  at  first,  but  rising 
generation  from  Sir  Hugh  Gays-  fuller  and  clearer  each  moment,  till 
borough,  in  the  time  of  Henry  he  came  to  the  words,  "  If  any  man 
VIII.,  to  Edward,  last  of  the  race,  can  show  just  cause  why  they  maj 
who  had  been  obliged  to  marry  a  not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let 
rich  woman  lest  the  scanty  remains  him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  for 
of  his  father's  lands  should  slip  ever  hold  his  peace." 
from  him  even  while  he  lived.  Then,  at  that  instant,  a  peal  of 
And  to-day  there  was  to  be  another  thunder,  louder  than  before,  shook 
wedding  from  the  Hall.  the  building ;     crash  after  cra^  it 

The  morning  had  been  fair  and  came,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  voice 
lovely — village  children  were  out  cried,  "  There  is  cause.  Before  Gt)d 
early  gathering  flowers  and  weav-  I  forbid  tliis  marriage."  But  the 
ing  garland?,  according  to  their  thunder  and  tlie  voice  ceased,  and 
custom,  to  strew  the  bride's  path;  the  speaker  was  invisible.  Kie 
but  at  ten  o'clock  all  changed.  A  fiightened  guests  looked  at  each 
heavy  black  cloud  rose  up  from  other,  and  then  into  the  dim  cor- 
the  horizon,  and  passed  before  the  ners  and  recesses  of  the  church, 
sun:  a  strong,  fierce  wind  seemed  but  there  was  no  one  but  them- 
to  toUow  it,  and,  shrieking  round  selves,  and  the  old  sexton  cowering 
the  church,  swept  the  flowers  from  and  trembling  behind  a  monumentb 
the  path,  and  tore  down  the  arch  The  bride  caught  at  the  altar-rail, 
above  the  gateway.  It  fell  with  a  but  neither  cried  out  nor  fainted; 
erash  upon  the  roof  of  the  car-  the  bridegroom  glanced  round 
riage,  which  that  moment  passed,  haughtily,  hiding  his  dismay  under 
carrying  Helen  Fortescue  to  her  a  show  of  pride.  The  vicar,  step- 
marriage.  The  startled  horses  ping  back,  called  aloud  to  the  un- 
plunged,  and  could  hardly  be  Known  to  come  forward,  but  none 
drawn  up  at  the  church  door;  but  answered.  A  second  and  a  third 
the  bride  stepped  out,  cahn  as  ever,  time  he  called,  but  in  vain.  Thm 
though  her  wee  was  deadly  pale,  they  began  to  say  that  it  must 
and  its  delicate  lines  drawn  into  have  been  fancy — that  the  thunder 
unnatural  hardness.  Her  uncle,  a  had  sounded  like  a  voice — and  that 
feeble  querulous  old  man,  followed    the  marriage  should  go  on. 
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So  it  weot  on.    '^  I  require  and  moTed,  and  quite  as  good  as  she  is. 

charge   you   both,  as  you  will  an-  However,   it's    not   my  aflfair — ^nor 

8wer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judg-  yours.     Ugh  I  what  rain  I " 

ment,  when  the  secrets  of  aU  hearts  The    bndal    party    reached    the 

shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of  Hall  while  the  storm  was  still  at 

you    know    any    impediment  why  its    height.      They    sat    down    to 

ye    may    not    be    lawfully    joined  breakfast;    and   the    depression  and 

together "  sense  of  awe  which  had  been  in- 

A  strong  shudder  seized  the  spired  by  the  tempest,  and  by  the 
bride,  and  shook  the  cloudy  folds  interruption  of  ihe  service,  passed 
of  her  veil;  but  she  repressed  gradually  away.  Speeches  were 
it,  makmg  no  sign  of  hesitation,  made  and  toasts  drunk,  and  the 
Then,  in  the  pause  after  that  solemn  bride  looked  calm  and  lovely,  and 
adjuration,  there  came  another  mys-  — except  that  she  appeared  perhaps 
terious  response,  audible  through  a  shade  too  calm — was  perfect  in 
all  the  church;  an  inarticulate  her  part.  But  she  stayed  not  one 
sound,  that  was  neither  sigh  nor  unnecessary  moment.  Her  silent 
groan,  but  more  full  of  despair  will  broke  up  the  party,  and  she 
than  ever  was  either.  And  still  found  herself  for  the  last  time  in 
there  was  no  one  visible.  It  might  her  own  simple  solitary  chamber, 
have  been  some  strange  effect  of  Her  dress  was  changed,  and  she 
the  wind,  which  still  swept  in  waa  ready  for  her  journey,  but  at 
stormy  gusts  round  the  building,  the  very  last  she  desired  to  be  left 
rattling  the  windows  and  whist-  alone.  Then  she  locked  the  door, 
Kng  through  crevices  in  the  stone-  and  listened  intently  for  a  mo- 
work.  But,  whatever  it  might  be,  ment.  She  took  a  key  from  a 
it  was  not  repeated.  The  marriage  hiding-place  in  the  back  of  her 
went  on,  and  Helen,  Countess  of  wardrobe  and  unlocked  the  only 
Daintry,  turned  from  the  altar  to  drawer  which  was  not  empty.  Even 
receive  the  congratulations  of  her  in  that  there  was  not  much — a 
friends.  small   packet  of   letters   and  notes, 

^^  But  oh,  my  dear,"  said  one  old  a  small  likeness  dode  in  water- 
lady  to  her  granddaughter,  as  they  colours,  a  book  of  verses.  She 
drove  home  to  the  Hall,  "  it  is  an  iU-  took  them  out,  lifting  them  with 
omened  wedding.  She  tried  hard  strange  tenderness,  and  carried 
for  him^  and  she  has  got  him ;  and  them  to  the  hearth.  That  morn- 
I  beUeve  in  my  heart  that  she  is  ing  she  had  said  she  was  chilly, 
a  woman  who  would  get  what  she  and  asked  for  a  fire — ^it  still  burned 
wanted  if  she  had  to  step  over  the  brightly.  She  moved  the  coals, 
body  of  her  best  friend  to  reach  it.  making  a  hollow  in  the  hottest 
But  it  is  a  strange  wedding  I  "  place,   then   quietly  put  the  whole 

"Grandmamma,    don't    say    such  pile  of  things  she  held  down  into 

horrid    things  I     She  is  excessively  it       Then    she    clasped    her    two 

handsome,  and  clever,   and  charm-  hands    together,    almost     wringing 

ing.      /  don't  wonder    he    fell    in  them,    and    with    a    long,    sobbing 

love  with  her."  sigh,    watched    the    fire    gradually 

"  Charming  I "    and  the  old  lady  devour  them, 

laughed    scornfully.       "  Yes,     they  But  when  she  tamed  away  and 

say     poor    Philip    Conway    found  opened    the    door,    and    met    her 

that    out    long    ago — as    well     as  uncle  coming  up  to  fetch  her,   she 

others."  went  forward  smiling  to  take    his 

"  Philip    Conway  ?      Her  uncle's  arm,  without  a  cloud  on  her  face, 

.secretary  ?  Why,  grandmamma,  you  The   old    man    was    trembling  and 

would  not  let  rm  be  civil  to  him."  infirm,  and  they  went  slowly  along 

"You?    that's  a  different  thing,  the  gallery  till  they  drew  near  the 

He's  hsr  cousin   a  few    times   re-  staircase,   when    there  were  701068 
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heard    speaking    loud    and    angrily  Others,  servants  and  eueets^  cftme 

below.      All  at  once  they  ceased,  too.       They    lifted  aside  the  body 

and  Philip  Conway,  dripping  with  and  let  her  pass.     "  He  has  fainted/* 

rain,  splashed  with  mud,  torn,  di-  she  said,  in  her  soft  steady   voice; 

she  veiled,   panting,   rushed    up    the  and  behind  her  they   said,  "He  is 

stairs    in    great    strides.      Face    to  deadl" 

face  with  the  uncle  and  niece  he  The  carriage  stood  at  the  door, 

stood  a  moment,  labouring  to  speak  Why  should  she  delay    her  going 

— then  suddenly  his  figure  swayed,  because  Philip  Conway  had  fainted, 

and  he  fell  heavily  forward  at  their  or  died,   in   her  sight?      The  Earl 

feet.  and  Countess  were  well  upon  their 

One  shriek  burst  from  the   new-  way  when  the   surgeon   said   those 

made     Countess.       Her     husband,  few    words    to    Mr    Gkiysborougfa, 

standing    below    waiting    for    her  "  Quite    dead.         Disease    of     Uie 

coming,  heard  it,  and  came  to  her.  heart." 


OHAPTER   m. 

Ten  years  since  Helen  Fortescue,  long  a  successful  woman,  one  clasi 

poor  and  handsome,   was    changed  of  persons  alone  spoke  evil  of  her, 

mto  Helen,   Countess    of    Daintry,  To  her  maids  she  was  no  divinity. 

rich    and    powerful       Ten     years  There   were  enough  of  them ;    for 

since    Philip    Conway    wa<«    lifted,  she    seldom    kept    one    about    her 

dead,     out    of     the    bride's    path,  more  than  a  few  months,  and  ther 

Nearly  ten  years  since  Gaysborough  all  went  away  in  the  same  mind, 

passea  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  ''  She  has  an  awful  temper,"  tbey 

and  the  story   of    that    ill-omened  said,    ''  and  seems  as  if  she  never 

wedding-day  began  to  fade  among  could  be  quiet  for  a  minute.    All 

the    other    traditions  of    the   *'  old  the  money  in   England  would  not 

family."  pay  one  to  face  her,  as  she  looks 

But  in  a  distant  county  Lady  sometimes." 
Daintry  shone  as  a  star  and  reigned  One  other  strange  thing  wss 
as  a  queen.  No  one  liad  yet  begun  known  about  her.  She  had  coo- 
to  say  that  the  star  was  paling,  suited  —  no  one  knew  on  whsi 
the  queen  losing  her  inherent  right  subject — a  certain  clairvoyant^  or 
or  power  of  ruling.  The  Earl  was  dealer  in  supernatural  mysteries 
her  first  subject — no  more.  Over  and  had,  moreover,  been  observed 
him,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  change  colour  when  the  subject 
she  maintained  her  ascendancy  by  was  named,  and  to  shudder  in^CH 
two  forces,  distinct  but  aUied — ^her  luntarily  when  disbelief  in  it  wst 
beauty  and  her  will.  As  for  her  asserted  in  her  presence.  That  she 
beauty,  it  had  not  waned  by  so  herself  did  believe  in  things  not 
much  as  a  shade.  It  had  shone  dreamed  of  in  philosophy,  was 
out^  after  her  brilliant  marriage,  the  consequent  opinion  of  her 
in  the  most  wonderful  perfection  fi*iends — ^but  it  was  a  matter  oft 
— a  beauty  not  only  above  ques-  which  she  refused  to  speak, 
tion,  but  above  criticism — imperial,  It  was  the  EarFs  pleasure  M 
absolute.  She  might  have  been  a  well  as  hers  that  their  house  fli 
beggar -maid,  or  a  king's  daughter  Blankshire  should  be  a  hospitaUe 
— ^people  soon  ceased  to  trouble  one.  They  spent  most  of  the  yesr 
themselves  with  her  antecedents;  there,  and  they  V7ere  never  alonei 
she  made  her  beauty  serve  for  No  matter  how  unpromisiDg  the 
family,  fortune,  and  training.  Thus  season,  they  had  always  a  party, 
she  gained  her  throne ;  having  and  almost  always  it  was  both  large 
gained  it,  her  will  kept  it  and   gay.       There   were   perpsioal 

And  now  that  she  had  been  so  morning  and  evening  amosementi, 
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a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  dinner-  do,  yon  are  considerably   mistaken, 

guests,   and  everything  to  make  a  By  Jove,  there  is  not  another  wo- 

dUmer-invitation  worth  accepting.  man    in    England    to    compare    to 

Perhaps  this  was  the  aspect  of  her  I  " 
ike  case  which  presented  itself  ''I'll  tell  you  my  opinion  to- 
most  vividly  to  the  masculine  morrow  night" 
ndnds  of  the  neighbourliood.  A  "  Oh,  I  know  it  beforehand. 
fine  house,  a  pleasant  host,  a  beau-  You  can't  help  yourself.  But,  do 
tUbl  hostess,  a  faultless  dinner,  you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  half 
•ad  wines  not  to  be  equalled  in  idea  that  she  and  you  must  be 
ihe   county, — every  man  could  ap-  related?" 

pfeciate  these:    every  man  accord-  "Had    you?      So    we    are— dis- 

ingly  prized  the  .Countess's  invita-  tantly." 

tiona  "  Explain  it,  old  fellow.    I  only 

One  of  these  invitations  was  the  wish  I  could  make  her  out  a  cousin 

•abject    of   a    little    discussion   one  of  mine.'' 

•Tening.      It     had    been     sent     to  Conway    knocked    the   ashes    oflf 

Balph    Murchison,   a   young  squire  his   cigar,    stretched    himself    oom- 

of     the     neighbourhood,    and    he,  fortably  bnck  in  his  chair,  blew  a 

going    to    his    letter-case    to    find  whifif  or  two  lazily,  and  then  an- 

aomething  else,   had  just  pulled   it  swered,  in  a  provokingly  deliberate 

oat  and  tossed  it  to  his  friend  and  manner  between  the    puffs,    "Her 

gaest  Captain  Conway.  great-grandmother    and  my  gracd- 

"  It  includes  you,"  he  said,   "  all  mother  were  sisters." 

right.     I   was    over    there    playing  "  Is  that  humbug  ? " 

croquet    yesterday,    and    took    an  "  No ;  truth." 

opportunity  of  telling  the  Countess  "  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  up 

I    expected    you.      Before  I  came  in  the  relationship,  after  all?" 

away  she  begged  me  to  bring  you  "  Yes,   I  am.     Don't   you    know 

with  me  to-morrow,  which  I  pro-  that  I  was  brought  up  by  a  maiden 

mised.     So  you  are  booked."  aunt  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe    there's  a    soul  "  And  she  made  you  learn  your 

I  know  there,"  Conway  answered,  genealogy?" 

twisting  the  note  round  his  fingers.  "  Not  exactly.     I  remember  that 

**More    shame    for      you,    then,  particular  relationship    for  a  parti- 

Tliere's  the  joUiest  people  in   Eng-  cular  reason." 

land  always  there,  and  it's  the  jol-  "What  was  that?" 

liest  house  to  meet  them  at."  "  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  smoke 

"  Lady    Daintry    can't    be    very  in  peace  ? " 

yoang,"  Conway  said,  irreverently,  "Not  if  peace  means  silence;   I 

after  a  httle  pause,  and  through  a  had    enough     of    that    before    you 

cloud  of  smoke.  came.     Go  on." 

Ralph    went    off    into    a    fit    of  "  I  remember  it  because  I  found 

laughter.      "  By    Jove !     it  is  easy  various    allusions    to    it    in    some 

enough  to  see  that  you  have  never  papers    which    belonged   to  Philip, 

■een  her  1     The  bare  idea  of  talking  my  elder  brother." 

of  a  woman  like  that  not  being  very  "  Never    knew    you   had  a  bro- 

youngl"  ther." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,   I  don't  "  Perhaps    not.       He    died    ton 

■ae  the  joke.'*  years    ago ;    about   that   time    you 

^  Why,   man,    she    is    scarcely  a  were  speaking  of  when  we  were  in 

woman  at    all--8he  is  a    goddess!  Lower  Fourth." 

Da  you  suppose  that  because  when  "  He    must    have    been    a    great 

we    were     small    boys    in    Lower  deal  older  than  you." 

Fourth    at  Eton    she  was   turning  "Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.    He 

ibm  heads  of  all  London,  therefore  was  my  half-brother,  and  I.  •oaic^ 

■be  can't  torn  any  now?    If  you  ever  saw  hioL    He  was  my  gmar- 
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dian,    however,    the  little  time  he    still  looked  at  the  Oonntess.      He 
lived,  and  a  good  one  too."  said    nothing    to    the   lady    beside 

"  Did  he  know  Lady  Daintry  ?  **        him — ^he  put  away  the  dishes  that 

"Helen  Fortescue  she  was  then,  were  offered  him — ^he  did  nothing 
He  could  not  very  well  help  know-  but  stare  fixedly  at  his  hosteH. 
ing  her,  for  they  lived  in  the  same  Again  and  again  his  introduotr 
house."  glanced    across    the  table  at  him; 

*'  How  was  that  ? "  with    surprise    and    displeasure   he 

"  Philip  was  the  secretary  to  old  noticed  this  extraordinary  be- 
Gaysborough  of  Gaysborough,  who  haviour,  and  tried  to  attract  biB 
was  a  dist:int  relation  of  ours,  and  attention.  No  efforts  were  of  the 
who  had  married  an  aunt  of  your  least  use.  Conway,  when  spoken 
friend's.  She,  I  suppose,  was  an  to,  either  answered  shortly  or  not 
orphan — at  any  rate  she  lived  with  at  all — when  merely  looked  «L 
her  aunt,  and  married  from  there."        remained  evidently  unconscious   of 

"Well?"  the  look.      One  after  another  the 

"  Well,  that's  all.  Poor  Philip  people  who  sat  near  seemed  to  be- 
died  there — died  suddenly  of  heart  come  aware  of  something  singukir 
disease,  and  what  few  papers  and  in  his  demeanour:  the  Counten 
so  on  he  left  went  to  my  aunt's,  alone  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Perhaps 
where  on  her  death  I  found  them,  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
There  were  notes  and  memoranda,  admiration  to  be  discomposed  by 
and  Miss  Fortescue  was  sometimes  the  regard  of  a  stranger — and  yet 
mentioned."  the   one   now  fixed  on  her  miriit 

"  I  shall  introduce  you  as  a  have  been  embarrassing  from  the 
cousin."  very  fact  that  it  was  not  admiring. 

"As  you  please;  but  I  think  it  What  did  it  express?  Pear?  lur- 
would  be  as  well  not."  prise  ?    incredulity  ?    horror  ?      Afl 

Their  talk  rambled  off  after  that  these,  perhaps — nothing  less  stranga 
to  other  subjects,  and  never  came  and  misplaced, 
back  to  the  relationship  between  "What  the  deuce  does  the  M- 
the  beautiful  Countess  and  the  low  mean  ? "  Murchison  thought  to 
young  soldier  until  the  two  friends  himself,  uneasily.  "  Has  he  gone 
were  driving  to  that  dinner-party  mad  all  at  once?  or  what  is  itt 
which  they  had  discussed  over  their  Everybody  is  beginning  to  notice 
cigars.  him.     Won't  I  give  him  a  blowkig 

"Well,  Charlie,"  Murchison  then    up  when  I  get  hiild  of  him  I" 
said,  "  will  you  go  in  for  cousinship        But    as    the    long    ceremony    of 
or  not?"  dinner  progressed,  Kalph  grew  more 

"Not — at  any  rate  not  at  pre-  and  more  uncomfortable.  He  saw 
sent;  so  please  keep  quiet  on  the  that  the  influence  of  his  friendt 
subject."  silence   and  strange   behaviour  wat 

"  As  you  like.     Here  we  are."  making    itself    felt — it     seemed    at 

They  were  all  but  late.  So  near  last  even  to  reach  the  OounteML 
it,  indeed,  that  Conway  had  but  She  still  talked  with  her  usual  graeft 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  Lady  to  those  beside  her;  but  she  grew 
Daintry  as  she  received  them  be-  slightly  paler,  and  once  looked 
fore  dinner  was  announced.  He  for  a  moment  steadily  at  Conway, 
found  himself,  however,  at  no  great  Murchison,  watching  anxiously, 
distance  from  her  at  table,  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that^  wluSe 
Murchison  smiled  to  himself  as  he  her  eyes  evidently  rested  for  that 
saw  his  friend's  eyes  turn  instantly  moment  on  the  young  soldiei^ 
towards  her.  face,   his  did    not  change  or  falfiar 

"Ah,"  he  thought,  slily,  "he*ll  as  if  he  met  her  glance,  but  rather 
be  glad  enough  by-and-by  to  claim  seemed  to  look  over  or  beyond  her. 
kindred."  She     continued    her     conyersatkm 

But  as  dinner  progressed,  Ooawmy    and  he  hk  gace. 
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At    last,    when    dinner     seemed  stand.    Conway  was  of  a  cool,  tn- 

to  have  lasted  twice  the  ordinary  souciant  temper,  not  the  least  given 

time,     Lady     Daintry     rose.      The  to    practical    jokes;    he    had    not 

*  moment  the  ladies  had  passed  out,  swallowed    a  single  glass  of  wine  ; 

and    the    door    was    shut,  Conway  and  he  had  not  the  faintest  sign  of 

tamed  to  the  gentleman  next  him,  physical  illness  about  him.     What 

and  in  a  voice  full  of  horror  asked,  ne  did   show  were   strong,  unmis- 

"  Did  you  see  it  ?  "  takable    symptoms    of   horror,   and 

"See  what?  '*  the  other  returned,  of  perfect  good  faith. 
•od  Ralph  leaned  across  the  table        Yet    it    might    have  been    some 

to  listen.  fantastic  effect  of  light  and  shade ; 

"The    figure    that    stood   behind  and   if  so,    it   would    certainly   not 

the     Countess — a    tall     man,    who  reappear  in  the  drawing-room. 
mimicked  everything  she  did."  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go  and 

The  stranger  drew  a  little  further  join  the  ladies.     If  it  was  a  shadow 

away;    he    evidently    thought    his  it  will  stay  there." 
neighbour    was    mad ;  and     Ralph,        "  It  is  no  use.     And,  to  tell  the 

coming     round,     took    the    empty  truth,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of 

place.  the   house.     Make  some  excuse  for 

"  Did  you  see  it?"  me — there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  I  saw  you  behaving  as  if  you         **  And  let  you  go  away  with  the 

were  out  of  your  senses.      What  on  idea  that  you  have  seen  a  ghost? 

earth  did  it  all  mean  ?  "  I  thought  you  had  more  pluck." 

**  I  don't  know — except  this.     As        "  Look  here,  Ralph,  it  is  no  use 

we  sat  down  to  table  there  came  a  talking  in  that  way.     I  say  nothinj? 

— a  tiling — and  stood   behind    Lady  about  ghosts.     I    only   say   that  I 

Daintry 's     chair.      It     seemed     to  have  seen — and  I  don't  know  why 

come  with  her  into  the  room.     It  you  should  not  have  seen  too — what 

stood    there  the   whole    time,   now  I   described   to  you.      If  I   saw  it 

on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  again  ever  so  often  it  would  make 

"Whatever  she   did,   it  did;   and  it  no  difference  to  me,  except  that  it 

followed  her  away  just  now."  is    uncanny — more  than    that,   hor- 

He     shuddered,    and    Murchison  rible — to     see    it    standing    there 

shuddered  too.     There  could  be  no  mocking     everything     she     does." 

doubt  that  he  believed  he  had  seen  He    shuddered.      "  And    I  suppose 

this — thing.  you    don't  entertain    any  idea    of 

"  But  what  was  it  like  ?  "  trying  to  lay  the  ghost,  as  you  call 

"Like   the  shadow  of  a  man — if  it.     I  doubt  whether  the  Countess 

it  was  like   anything.      A  shadow  would  thank  you." 
having    substance,  if  you  can  un-        "  The   Countess  ?     Do  you   ima- 

derstand  tliat."  gine  she  has  any  consciousness  of 

**  I  daresay  it  was  a  shadow."  it  ?  " 

»'  Look    at    the   place    where    it        "  How  can  I   tell  ?     All  I  know, 

stood.     The    light    is    full,    bright,  you  know." 

equally  diffiised.      No  shadow  could        "  Very  well,  then,  come  into  the 

be  there."  drawing-room   and   try  to  find  out 

•*  Imagination,  then."  something  more." 

"As  you   will:    only  never    ask        He    was    obstinate,    being    fairly 

me    to   sit    in    tne    room  with    it  divided    now    between    belief    and 

again."  unbelief;  and  Conway  was  obhged 

Murchison     paused     for    a    mo-  to  yield.     There  were  about  a  dozen 

ment.      He  tried  to  persuade  him-  ladies,  young  and  old,  in  the  room 

self  that   Conway  was  practising  a  when  they  entered.     Lady  Daintry 

foolish  hoax — that  he  had  had  too  was   sitting  on  a  sofa  talking   to  a 

much  wine — even  that  this  might  be  dowager  in    black   velvet  and   dia- 

tbe  first  illnsion  of  a  coming  fever,  monds.     They  were  a  curious  aon« 

But  none  of  these  theories  would  trast — one     old,     wrinkled,     and 
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Bbrivelled,  gorgeous  in  black  and  remark  about  those  photographs 
scarlet  and  flashing  light ;  the  other  which  he  had  not  looked  at;  but 
in  the  very  perfection  of  beauty,  in  while  she  spoke,  and  he  answered, 
a  rich  quaint  dress  of  pure  white,  a  curious  scrutiny  was  going  WL 
But  behind  them,  standing  so  that  Hia  looks,  instead  of  resting  on  her 
the  Countess's  golden  hair  seemed  face,  went  past  her  to  the  thing 
to  touch  its  breast,  stood  the  dark  standing  close  behind;  hers  leemr 
shadow.  Conway  told  Ralph  by  a  ed  to  express  suspicion,  distrust^ 
look  that  it  was  there.  uncertainty.     Her  words  were  Terr 

They  separated  immediately,  and  sweet  and  gracious,  her  voice  son 
Conway  found  himself  near  tlie  lady  and  unconstrained;  but  Murchiion 
he  had  taken  in  to  dinner.  She  said  to  himself,  "Does  she  know 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  he  of  it?  Does  she  fear  anything? 
had  the  sliglitest  hnk  of  acquaint-  Is  it  real  afler  all?"  Then  he  be- 
ance,  and  she,  afler  his  neglect,  came  aware  that  the  Countess  had 
was  not  disposed  to  be  very  gra-  asked  a  question  to  which  Conway 
cious.  He  turned  his  back  upon  gave  no  answer.  She  stood  wait- 
that  sofa,  and  appUed  himself  to  ing,  the  expression  of  her  Aoe 
being  civil  to  her.  deepening     into     an     indef^cribalde 

But  it  was  a  task  beyond  his  mixture  of  pride  and  terror,  as 
powers.  He  felt  himself  drawn  he,  bending  a  little  forward,  was 
back  irresistibly  to  look  at  the  wholly  absorbed  in  the  discovery.  •• 
Cmntess.  Other  men  had  now  it  seemed,  of  some  new  revelii&too. 
come  in,  and  she  had  lefl  her  seat  ,*  Murchison  made  a  step  forward. 
but  wherever  she  went  the  shadow  The  Countess  tmned  suddenly 
followed  her,  moving  as  she  moved,  away,  pale  as  ashes,  and  Conway 
and  keeping  always  so  near  that  it  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
seemed  as  if  she  had  but  to  put  turned  to  his  friend, 
out  her  hand  and  touch  it^  See-  "Ralph,"  he  said,  "I  muH  go. 
ing  this,  Conway  soon  ceased  to  Heaven  knows  why  I  should  oe 
be  able  to  see  anything  else.  He  the  only  person  to  know  her  secret 
found  a  quiet  corner  and  pretend-  but  I  can't  stay  here  longer  and 
ed  to  look  at  some  photographs,  keep  it.  Are  you  ready?" 
but  his  eyes  continually  followed  "  What  was  the  matter  just 
the  spectre.  now  ?  " 

Once  Murchison  came  to  him.  "  What  could  possess  her  to  oome 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  is  it  there  and  talk  to  me  ?  I  told  you  there 
still  ?  "  seemed  to  be  a  dark  mist  about  its 

"  It  stands  in  the  corner,  between  head.  Well,  while  she  spoke,  it 
her  and  the  piano.  There,  that  leaned  over  her  shoulder,  and  the 
girl  who  is  going  to  play  almost  mist  seemed  to  open.  I  could  m 
touched  it  I "  its  face  almost  distinctly." 

As  Ralph  strained  his  eyes  follow-        "  What  was  it  hke  ?  " 
ing  the  direction  of  Conway,  he  be-        "A     corpse!     The     features    let 
came  aware  that  Lady  Daintry  was    and  pinched  and   white — ^that  was 
watching   them  both.     She  moved    all  I  could  make  out.'* 
abruptly  from   the  place  where  she        "  She  suspects  something.    Comei 
stood,    and    cast    a    rapid,    almost    we  had  better  go." 
imperceptible,       glance       backward        They  moved  slowly  towards  the 
over  her  shoulder.     He  fancied  he    door,     Murchison      stopping     here 
saw  her  lip  quiver  and  her  colour    and  there  to  speak  to  an  acqniint- 
change.     Next    moment,   however,    ance  as  he  passed.    But  at  the  last 
she  deliberately  crossed  the  room,    moment  he  again    turned  to  On* 
and  coming  up  to  Conway,  spoke    way. 
to  him.  '^  Look  once  more,"  he  said ;  and 

Ii  was   only  some    question   or    as  he  spoke  he  felt  himself  shnddftr, 
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for  the  horror  of  the  vision  had  be-    tation  that  ever  mortal  was  subject 
gun  to  infect  him.     "  Take  one  last    to." 

deliberate  look    aL    her,   and   don't        "  Fancy  I     I    tell    you    it    is    no 
carry  away  any  fancies."  fancy.     You  saw  her  take  her  hand 

Conway  obeyed.  He  glanced  off  the  handle  of  the  door  when 
round  the  room  in  search  of  the  tliat  girl  sp>oke  to  her?  Well,  the 
Countess.  She  was  quite  at  the  — the  thing  put  its  horrible  hand  on 
further  end,  and  had  her  hand  on  the  handle  as  if  to  open  the  door, 
the  handle  of  a  door,  as  if  going  and  its  other  arm  was  round  her — 
out;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  not  close,  not  absolutely  holding  her, 
two  friends  paused,  looking  at  her,  but  making  as  if  it  would  open 
•ome  one  spoke  to  her,  and  she  the  door  and  draw  her  into  the  next 
tamed  from  the  door  to  reply,  room.  But  the  horror  was,  that  it 
Morchison  just  perceived  this,  and  loosed  the  handle,  and  raised  its 
then,  trying  in  Conway's  face  to  arm,  as  I  looked,  and  looked  at  me 
discover  wbat  ^  saw,  took  alarm  and  beckoned  I " 
at  the  awful  pallor  which  crept  Their  talk  was  suddenly  inter- 
over  it,  and  drew  him  quickly  out  rupted.  A  shriek,  ringing  through 
into  the  hall.  the    house,     broke    it    off.    Doors 

''For  heaven's  sake,  what  was  opened  and  shut  in  all  directions; 
it?**  and  the  whole  party,  rushing  into 

For  a  moment  Conway  seemed  tlie  hall,  found  servants  hurrying 
unable  to  answer.  His  hps  were  wildly  about,  and  the  Countess's 
white  and  stiff,  his  hands  trembled,  French  maid  screaming  and  ex- 
and  he  grasped  his  friend's  arm  to    claiming, 

support  himself.  '*  My  lady  I  my  lady  I     She  is  dy- 

"  The  mist  was  almost  gone  from  ing — she  is  dead — she  is  poisoned  I 
about  it,"  he  said  at  last.  ''  It  is  a  Malheureuse  que  je  suis  1 " 
corpse,  long  dead,  decaying,  livid,  Strujrgling  en  with  the  crowd, 
phosphorescent — 1  don't  know  what  the  two  friends  reached  the  door 
to  say — it  glimmers — it  has  shreds  of  a  small  drawing-room  opening 
of  a  shroud  hanfi^ing  about  it.  Oh,  from  the  larger  one.  In  a  low 
it  is  horrible  I  it  is  horrible  1 "  chair,   near  the  fire,  sat  the   Coun- 

He  trembled  convulsively.  Mur-  tess,  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  white 
chison's  own  nerves  thrilled.  and  rigid.     A  coffee-cup  had  fallen 

"  Come  into  the  dining-room  a  from  her  hand,  and  lay  broken  on 
minute,"  he  said ;  "  there  are  two  the  floor — a  stream  of  the  dark 
or  three  men  there  yet^  and  then  liquid  marked  her  rich  white  dress, 
we'll  be  off."  Beside  her,  on  a  table,  was  a  small 

They  went  in.    It  was  still  early,    case,   and  the   room  was  full  of  a 
and  the  host  sat  patiently  waiting    subtle  deadly  odour. 
the  ending  of  a  poUtical  argumeni.        As   the  bolder  or  more  intimate 
Three   or  four  of  the   guests  were    visitors  gathered    round,    following 
absorbed  in  it ;  they  formed  a  little    the  Earl,  Conway  laid  his  hand  on 
group  at  one  end  of  the  table.      The    Murchison's  shoulder. 
rtfSt  of  the  room  was  empty.     The        *'  There  it  is  1  "   he  said,  "  close 
two  young   men,   after  exchanging    beside  her,  bending  down.     It  puts 
a  word   (»r  two  with  the  Earl,  bat    its  arms  round  her." 
down  apart,  and  Miurchison  asked,  The  rigid  figure,   so  still  in  the 

'*  You  saw  it  more  clearly  midst  of  the  terrified  excitement, 
then  ? "  suddenly     moved.     The     Countess 

"  Yes,  quite  clearly.  Don't  ask  opened  her  eyes.  She  turned  her 
about  it  now.  I'll  answer  all  your  head  slowly,  as  if  looking  for  some 
questions  alter."  one  close  at  her  side. 

'*  Better  do  it  now.  It  is  eitlier  '^  At  last,  Philip  I  "  she  said,  dis- 
fancy,  or  ela/Q  the  moat  awful  visi-    tincdy,  and  died. 
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It  was  the  dream  of  Columbus  the  appointed  time,  such  bleflnn^ 
that  the  best  way  to  the  East  was  to  the  human  race  as  no  other  tn- 
westward.  It  was  in  search  of  umph  of  the  human  intellect — ex- 
India  and  China  that  the  illustrious  cept  the  mariner's  compass  and  the 
navigator  set  forth  on  his  peril-  art  of  printing— ever  before  con- 
ous  voyage  over  the  stormy  ocean,  ferred — blessings  of  whi<^  even 
which  he  supposed  his  adventurous  now  the  world  sees  but  the  begin- 
keel  was  the  first  to  traverse  since  ning,  and  the  culmination  of  which 
the  creation  of  the  world.  He  no  tongue  can  tell  and  no  imagina- 
thought  he  had  discovered  an  In-  tion  conceive, 
dian  isle  inhabited  by  Indians,  Having  shortened  most  distances 
when,  ailer  his  long  and  sometimes  by  steam  navigation  and  the  rtil- 
despondent  stiil  over  the  unknown  road,  and  having  practioaUy  abd- 
deep,  he  touched  at  San  Salvador,  ished  all  distances  by  the  agencies 
and  was  amply  repaid  for  all  the  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  men  of 
dangers  and  sufTorings  he  had  un-  our  day  have  shorn  of  its  andeat 
dergone,  and  for  all  the  sickness  dimensions  the  huge  globe  which 
of  hope  deferred  that  he  had  they  inhabit  The  world  is  no 
experienced  for  so  many  long  longer  vague  and  vast  as.it  used  to 
years.  It  was  in  search  of  India  be,  but  less  extended  in  contempo- 
that  Cabot,  Carticr,  Hudson,  and  rary  thought  than  Europe  was  in  the 
others  set  sail  in  af>cr  days  to  com-  days  of  our  ancestors.  If  we  mea- 
plete  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  sure  the  distance  from  London  to 
Cartier  thought  the  way  to  China  San  Francisco  by  the  time  occnpied 
lay  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law-  in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic 
rence,  and  gave  the  name  of  La  message,  the  two  extremes  are  about 
Chine  to  a  little  village  on  the  rapids  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  two 
above  Montreal.  Hudson  in  like  streets  of  a  city.  All  the  natums 
manner,  when  he  first  sailed  along  of  the  world  have  been  brought 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of  into  closer  contiguity  with  eeoh 
Manhattan,  wliore  now  stands  the  other,  and  America  to  the  west^  and 
great  city  of  New  York,  thought  China  to  the  east,  find  themaelyies 
he  was  on  the  high-road  to  Cliina.  in  tlie  position  of  next-door  neL^ 
And  though  none  of  those  brave  hours.  Russia  that  approacmd 
mariners  understood  that  a  mighty  China  by  land,  and  Great  Britain 
continent  interposed  its  barriers  that  approached  her  by  sea,  find'  a 
between  their  ships  and  the  far  new  competitor  for  Chinese  trade 
Eastern  climes  which  they  vainly  in  another  great  nation  which  is  Tir- 
endeavoured  to  reach,  yet  their  tually  nearer  to  China  than  either 
dream  has  been  realized  by  a  differ-  of  them.  China  thus  impinged 
ent  mode  in  our  day,  and  the  true  upon  on  every  side,  and  contronted 
road  to  the  East  has  been  found  to  with  the  ideas  and  the  cupiditf 
bo  westward,  as  they  imagined,  of  Christian  civilization,  has  been 
When  the  rails  are  laid  in  one  un-  forced  to  open  her  sleepy  eyes  to  the 
broken  Une  from  New  York  to  San  existence  of  the  outer  world,  and  to 
Francisco,  the  shortest  route  from  recognise  the  unwelcome  fact  thafc 
England  to  China  will  be  that  her  ancient  policy  of  isolation  and 
taken  by  Columbus.  Like  all  men  non- intercourse  is  no  longer  po^ 
of  genius,  the  discoverer  of  America  sible. 

was  wiser  than  he  knew,  and  from        This  tendency  of  modem  civiliM- 

his  great  idea  and  his  splendid  per-  tion   to  bring  together  all  the 

formance  sprang,  in  the  fulness  of  tions  of  the  earth  has  been  long 
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idited   by   the  civilisation   of  Asia  ^          ,     .         *•  Hewd  from  Ikr 

Bnt    both     China  and     Japan  have  Ancertral  roice.  prophevtog  war.'^ 

begun  to  yield — first  to  force,  some-  Kubla  was  so  pleased  with  the  cha- 
times  rather  unwarrantably  em-  racter  and  conversation  of  Marco 
ployed  against  them,  and  secondly  Polo  as  to  contract  a  warm  feeling 
lo  considerations  of  commerce  and  of  friendship  towards  him;  and 
tolf-intereet.  The  war  of  1868,  when  the  time  came  at  last  when 
and  the  negotiations  that  ensued,  the  Venetian  felt  the  home-sickness 
brought  afiairs  to  a  climax,  and  ex-  too  strongly  upon  him  to  permit  a 
torted  from  the  unwilling  Emperor  longer  residence  in  Oi)ina  without 
of  China  the  right  of  the  European  danger  to  health  or  Hfe,  he  was 
Powers  and  of  the  United  States  to  reluctantly  permitted  to  depart, 
maintain  their  accredited  ambassa-  and  charged  with  a  double  mis- 
dors  at  Pekin  ;  so  that  in  all  fu-  sion — the  one  to  convey  a  young 
tore  cases  of  misunderstanding  the  lady  of  the  Imperial  family  as  far 
Power  that  was  or  fancied  itself  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  to  be 
aggrieved  might  negotiate  directly  consigned  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  to 
with  the  central  authority,  and  be  whom  she  was  betrothed  in  mar- 
no  longer  forced  to  take  redress  riage;  the  other,  to  visit  the  prin- 
into  its  own  hands  aganist  local  oipal  Courts  of  Europe,  and  make 
ftinctionaries.  It  was  in  conse-  known  what  he  had  seen,  and  how 
quence  of  the  more  intimate  rela-  he  had  been  received  in  China 
tions  since  that  time  established  Marco  Polo  left  the  Peiho  river  in 
between  China  and  the  Western  the  year  1280.  The  fleet  which 
Powers  that  China  last  year  took  conveyed  him  and  the  princess  con- 
tbe  bold  step  of  sending  an  embassy  sisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  each  with 
of  her  own  to  the  Christian  world,  four  ma^ts,  the  largest  of  them  with 
and  the  equally  extraordinary  step  crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  placing  a  foreigner  at  the  head  men,  and  all  equipped  and  pro- 
of it.  Only  twice  before  had  the  visioned  for  two  years.  After  ea- 
Gliinese  Government,  during  a  corting  the  young  lady  to  her  lord, 
period  extending  for  more  than  Marco  Polo  proceeded  to  Venice, 
A  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing 
Ohristian  era,  made  an  attempt  to  the  other  objects  of  his  mission, 
oommunicate  with  the  Powers  that,  which  were  rather  social  and  com- 
in  the  pride  and  conceit  of  its  plimentary  than  political.  But  the 
•aperior  wisdom,  it  contemptuously  desira  was  ftiistrated.  The  great 
oaUed  "  barbarians.**  The  first  at-  Kubla  died,  without  receiving  news 
tempt  was  made  by  the  great  of  the  arrival  of  his  envoy;  and 
Kubla  Khan,  who  was  Emperor  of  Marco  Polo,  from  circumstances 
Catbay  in  the  thirteenth  century,  connected  with  the  history  and 
In  the  years  between  1270  and  affairs  of  his  native  city,  found  him- 
1280  of  our  era,  Marco  Polo,  the  self  unable  to  visit  any  of  the  Courts 
oelebrated  Venetian  merchant  and  of  Christendom.  The  second  mif- 
traveller,  made  his  way  overland  sion  was  three  centuries  later,  when 
through  the  interior  of  Asia  and  the  a  native  Chinese  was  despatched  by 
wilds  of  Tartary  to  China,  under-  the  Emperor  to  the  Court  of  Mus- 
ffomg  hardships  and  surmounting  covy,  with  what  objects  are  not 
difficulties  and  perils  innumerable,  very  well  known.  That  mission 
On  his  arrival  at  Pekin  he  was  hos-  also  proved  to  be  fruitless.  The 
pitably  entertained  by  Kubla  Khan  envoy  attempted  to  make  his  way 
— 4he  same  Kubla  of  whom  Cole-  northwards  and  eastwards,  and  is 
ridge  sings  in  his  'Vision  in  a  supposed  to  have  perished,  with  all 
Dream ; '  he  who  built  the  stately  his  suite,  in  the  wilds  of  Kamtchat- 
pleasure-dome  on  the  bank  of  the  ka  or  Siberia.  At  all  events,  no- 
gaered  river  Alpb,  and  thing   further   was   ever   heanl   of 
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him.    The  third,  the  most  import-  it  under  its  picturesque   or    aenti- 

ant    and  most    remarkable,  is    the  mental  aspect,  will  not  lag  behind 

mission  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  his-  the  more  enthusiastic  Americans  in 

tor  J  and  ^>bject3  of  which  we  pro-  their    appreciation    of  its    buainasi 

cecd  to  explain.  importance. 

Three  montlis  ago,  witliout  pomp  Mr.  Burlingame  is  a  gentleman  of 

or  parade,  and  in  the  quietesi  and  Scottish  descent,  and  proud  of  his 

most    unostentatious    manner,  her-  anoestrj,  as  most  American  Scote- 

alded    only   bv    announcements    in  men  are.     Eleven    years  ago.  when 

the    American     press,    which    few  the  present  writer  liad  the  honour 

Englishmen    have    the   opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance,  he   iftfc 

of  perusing,  tlie    Chinese    embassy  in  the    House    of    Bepreseatativoi 

arrived  m  Knglund  from  the  United  at  Waahington,  as  member  for  one 

States.        The      mission      includes  of  the  Ck>ngres<ional  districts  of  the 

three  ambassadors  with  their  secre-  City  of   Boston,  in    MasssohusetUL 

tari<.'S,    attaches,     interpreters,     and  He  was  an    earnest  and    elcH}aent 

suite;  and  not  only  represents  the  member  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 

Chinese  Emperor  at   the   Court  of  at  a  time  when  it  required  oouiii- 

Great  Britain,  but  it  is  charged  with  erable  courage    to    avow  such    ua- 

the  same  mis»ion  to  all  the  Courts  popular    opinions,  and   for  the  too 

and      Governments    of      Christen-  violent  expression  of  which  in  the 

dom  —  France,      Prussia,     Austria,  Senate,    some     time     before.     Mil 

Italy,  Sjuin,    Russia,     and,  by     no  Charles  Sumner  had  wellnigh    for- 

means    tlie    least   among     them,  to  feited  his  life.     Mr.  Burlingame  wt^ 

the    Government    of    tlie     United  next  to  Mr.  Sumner,  the  most  notod 

States.      Tlio  chief  of  the  mission,  aboUtionist  in    Congress;    and    ae- 

the     Honoiirubl't     Anson     Burlin-  cond  to  few  either  in  or  out  of  tiie 

game,  is  an  American ;  and  his  two  House  for  the  ability  and  fiMrkni- 

associate    anib^issadoi's,     Chih-Tajen  ness  with    which   he    advocated  • 

aiid    Suu-T.ijen.   are    Chinese,   and  poUcy  of  negro  emancipation,  which 

mandarins    uf    high    rank.      They  he  justly  considered  to  be  a  qae»- 

represent   the  oldest  civih9ed  Gov-  tion  of  even  more  vital  importanoa 

ernmeiit  in   the    world — a   Govern-  to  the  poor  white  non-slaveholdiiig 

ment   that  was  great    and  mi^'hty,  people   of    the   South    than    it  «H 

and  ruled  ovrr  a  large  and  thickly  to  the  negroes.     At  that  time  thi 

peopled   tirri:ory,  long    before    the  struggle  was  up-hill  work,  and  these 

days  when    Israel  was  captive    in  seemed  but  little  prospect  that  the 

Egypt,  or  Abraham  and  Lot  divid-  Democratic  party,  which  held  otlur 

eci  the  patiturages  of  Arabia  between  views  on  the  subject,  would  be  i^ 

them.     Seldom  if  ever  lias  so  great  moved  from  the  conduct  of  affiui% 

a  mission  been   conoeired.     Seldom  of  which,  for  a  long    period,  tha|f 

or   never   before   were  ambassadors  had  held  a  virtual  monopoly  under 

inUusted  with  sueh  high  powers  or  a  succession  of  Presidcrnts  of  their 

confronted  with  tiiueh  splendid   op-  own  choobing.     But^  as  all  the  wodd 

portuniiies.      It    has    yet    received  knows,  the  Democrats,  at  the  Ffefr- 

but  scant   welcome   from   the   pons  sidentid    election  uf    1800,   quamft- 

of  our  re.'uiy  writers,  and  in  sumo  led  among  themselves  on  tlie  alaverj 

political    and    commercial     quarters  question,  split    up  int»    three  aoe* 

has    been    looked   upon   with  mis-  tions,  and  allowed  their  opponenti 

trust   il*    not    with  iiostiiity.      But  u>  snatch  a  victory  which,  had  the 

these   feelings    will    probably  wear  Democrats  united  their  forces  ondar 

away  as  the  purpo>es  of  tlie  Chinese  Mr.  Dougks,  Mr.  Brcckenridge,  or  Mi; 

Government      bi-oomo    more    fully  Bell,  would   have    been  impoflrihie 

known ;     and     the    British    public,  of    attainment     Under    these    eir* 

once    i:i  tores  ted     in     tlie    Siibject.  cumstances,    as    wus    natural,    tlM 

tiiough  they  may  not  care  to  view  most    eminent    politiciaQa    of    tlM 
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MomphMit  iMurty  looked  up  to  •mtnent  of  the  United  States  to 
th«  now  Plresideiil  for  •  share  Mcredit  to  his  ooort  some  gentkman 
of  the  hoBourt  ttid  emoluments  in  tiie  plice  of  Mr.  Burlingame, 
of  pnblio  life,  from  which  they  whose  political  anteeedents  were 
had  been  ezcladed  during  a  long  leas  obfeotioDaUy  associated  with 
and  all  hut  hopetesa  oontrotersy.  an  unsucoessfbl  rebellion  in  the 
Jkmaaff  the  first  to  nceiwe  this  Austrian  empire.  As,  under  the 
Moog^iUon  at  the  hands  of  his  circumstances,  there  was  something 
pHty  was  ICr.  Burllngame.  who,  due  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Burihi- 
attly  in  1861,  was  offered  by  Mr.  game  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  recommenciatiou  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  1&.  Bur- 
Mr.  Seward,  the  post  of  Ambassador  liagame  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Bm-  Linooln  to  the  more  important^ 
pefor  of  Austria.  Mr.  Burlingame  though  possibly  less  comn>rtiible, 
accepted  the  mission,  and  duly  ar-  mission  to  Pekin.  The  app(Mnt- 
rimed  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  Vien-  meat  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
na.  Hero  he  remained  for  some  Mr.  Burlingame  shook  the  dust  of 
weeks  in  expectation  of  instructions  Burope  from  his  feet,  and  proceeded 
from  his  Government.  to  China,  where  he  remained  in  the 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  long  deepatoh  performanoe  of  his  duties  during  the 
to  his  new  Minister — a  despatch  whole  of  the  great  Ciril  War.  Thh 
historical,  antiouarian,  logical,  sa-  was  perfaam  a  fortunate  drcnm^ 
tirical,  and  legal  —  amused  all  stance,  for  had  he  been  present  in 
America,  and  poesiUy  Mr.  Burlin-  the  midst  of  such  a  strife,  he  most, 
game,  by  informing  him  that  Aus-  like  all  other  politicians  of  his  in- 
tria  was  not  a  *'  unique  *'  empire —  floence  and  standing,  have  taken 
Meaning  homogeneous.  It  was  his  side,  and  made  enemies  as  all 
not^  however,  Mr.  Burlingame's  did,  under  whichever  banner  they 
destiny  to  visit  this  "unique "em-  ranged  themselves  in  ^at  bitter 
pire,  but  to  be  deputed  to  another  struggle— enemies  that  might  have 
and  more  distant  empire  that  found  future  occasion  to  Uiwart  his 
really  deserved  the  epithet  Very  advancement  or  impair  his  usefhl- 
noezpectedly,  though  not,  as  it  will  ness.  All  these  dangers  he  escaped 
appear,  very  unnaturally,  the  Em-  by  his  abaence.  Wlwn  he  returned 
paror  of  Austria  conveyed  an  inti-  home  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  he 
maitton  to  Mr.  Burlingame,  through  found  himself  in  the  very  pleasant 
Prince  MeUemioh^  the  Austrian  position,  fbr  an  American,  of  being 
ambassador  at  Pans,  that  he  would  the  favourite  of  rival  parties. 
not  be  received  at  Vienna.  Mr.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Barlingame 
Burlingame,  like  the  great  majority  had  been  upwards  of  six  years  in 
of  his  countrymen,  hMl  sympathiseMi  China,  a  diligent  student  of  the 
with  Kossuth^  when  the  ex*I>ictator  laws,  customs,  manners,  histoiy,  and 
nsde  his  tnumphal  tour  through  politics  of  the  people,  and  haa  an- 
Iha  United  States,  alter  the  collapse  nounced  his  intention  of  returning 
cf  his  efforts  to  establish  the  inde-  to  the  United  States,  that  a  ra- 
pendence  of  Hungary ;  but  unlike  markable  offer  was  made  to  him  on 
the  rank  and  file,  he  had  made  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government 
many  eloquent  speeches  on  the  sub-  Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
jact,  in  which  he  had  spoken  oi  the  Emperor,  who  is  a  child  in  hts  fouf- 
aspirations  of  the  Hungarians  fer  teenth  year,  the  actual  ruler  of 
iadependenoe,  and  of  the  policy  China  has  been  Prince  Kung^  'tfie 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  In  Emperor's  unde.  The  Prince  is  re- 
a  manner  that  was  not  pleasant  eognisod  br  ovary  member  of  the 
either  to  the  Emperor  or  his  ad^  Boropoan  fegatioas  at  Pekin  to  tto 
visersL  The  Emperor  stood  upon  one  of  the  attest  statesmed  of  (he 
haa  dignity,  and  requested  the  wf-  time,  and  by  no  ntieans  i^sai^Uas 
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the    imperiid   ofitriofaes   who   have    unmber  of  eirvojri   cr 
for  Ages  hidden  their  he^ds  in  the    to  all  the  ooBrtt  aod  g^ovemmaDti  of 
palace  of   Peldn,    and   fefuaed  to    Christendom.    Or  the  Prince  inidbt 
xnake  tbemaelvea   acquainted   with    haTe  seleoted  ftom  the  maay  abfe 
th^  great  world   of  humanity  that    men  assooiatod  witk  himself  in  tiie 
tiyidee  or  fighte  beyond  the  boun-    admiiuBtration   oC   Chineie    aAin, 
du-iea  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Prince    one  person  of  the  higheat  rank  aad 
Kong,  fully  aware  of  the  Sad  that    attainments    and    diplomatio     akin 
moEid  and  physical  forces  are  great-    to  travel  from  kingdotBi  to  kingdom 
er,   and  terrestrial     distances   less,    —-from  state  to  slate— 4x>th  in  tiw 
than  they  were  in  the  olden  time,    Old  World  and  the  New— to  rapra- 
before  the  power  of  steam  and  eleo-    sent   vivd   voce    the   new    periMon 
tricily  had  virtually    converted  this    which  the  ancient  Empire  had  aa- 
huee  globe  into    one    great  oosmo-    sumed,  and  to  explain  the  intimato 
poutan  city — of  winch   China  and    relations  into  which  it  deared  to 
India  may  be  considered  the  east-    enter    with    its    neighbour!.    But 
ern.  the  United  States  the  western,    there  were   no   Chinese    atatesqwn 
fOid  Europe    the   central   divisions    to    be  found   who,  in  addition  to 
---eoon   became  as   fully  aware   of   other  essential  requisites  for  ao  Ugh 
the     corresponding   fact,    that   the    a  post,  possessed  suffieieni   knbw- 
old    system   of   isolation   and   ex-    ledge  of  the  langpuages  and  tho  ideas 
elusion,  which   had   for  ages  been    of  Christendom  to  be  able  to  enter 
the  pohcy  of  the  Chinese  Grovem-    into  negotiations  with  goverameBfei 
ment,  could   no   longer   be   main-    so  many  and  so  varied  as  thoaa  of 
tained ;     and   that   the   time   had    Great  ^Britain,  the    United  ntaics, 
come  when,  in  the  interest  of  China    France,  and  fiussia,  to  aay  nothing 
no  less  than  in  that  of  the  world,    of    smaller    but     adll     important 
the    Chinese    Empire    should    for-    powers.    Under  these  circnmataneei^ 
mall^    seek     admission     into    the    Prince  Kung  bethought  himself  that 
comity  and  brotherhood  of  the  oivi-    one  of  the   Chriatiao   ambaasadm 
Used  nations  of  Europe  and  Ame-    who    had   resided  long  enonsli  in 
xiea.    The   idea  seems   so  obvious    China  to  become  familiar  wi&  Ike 
to   the    European    and    American    character  and  traditions  of  tihe  poople 
mind,  that  many  who  do  not  be-    and  the  wishes  of  the  governaanty 
atow  sufficient    thought  upon   the    might  be  induced  to  acoept  n  nn»- 
ipatter    underrate    the    merit   and    sion  from    China    to   Ghtutendani. 
genius  of  Prince  Kung  in  conceiv-    The  first  person  he  thodght  of  in 
ing  and  acting  upon   it^    But  the    this  capaaty  waa  Mr.  Buiiingafflo, 
Prince,  though  not  a  revolutionist,    a  atatesman  who,  he  xightlv  thought, 
is  the  greatest  refonner  that  China    would  be  agreeable  to   the  peopk 
has  produced;  and  in  resolving,  as    and    Government    of    the    Unitid 
he  nas  done,  to  break    down   the    Statea,  and  not  unwelcome  to  thoae 
moral  Chinese  wall  that  separated    of  Great  Britain  and  Franoe.    The 
hia  country  from  the  rest  of    the    late  Sir  i^derick  Bruoe,  the  BHfeldi 
world,    has    entitled    himself    not    Minister  to  China,  who  had  oordi- 
alone  to  the  Ffaise  of  wisdom,  but    ally  acted  with  Mr.  Burlingamo  in 
of  courage.    There  were  many  ways    all  ipatters  during  their  joml  ran- 
bv    which    this    great    change   in    dence  in  Pekin,  was    oogniaani  of 
tinineae    policy    might  have  been    the  proposed   arrangement,  and  is 
made  known  to  the  powers  of  the    understood  to    have    given  it  kia 
eartbp— either  b^  the   promulgalion    hearty  support     Alter  duo  ooob-' 
of  Chinese  official  documents,  by  no-    deration  Mr.  Burlingame    aooepted 
tification  to  the  diplomatio  and  eon-    the    mission.     Two    mandarina   of 
aolar  agento  oC  aU  Statea  represent-    the     seoond-daaa,    6un-Tigen    i 
ed  a^  Pekin  and  the  treaty  porta,    Cbih-Tiyen,     an     English     and 
•or  by  the  deq;>atch  of  a  aufnoienc   French    seoretazy,  and 
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dw  suite   of  aUachSi,  interpreters,  of  the  Idck  House,  ihie  largest  and 

mod  other  offlcUla,  were  asMOiAted  finest  on  the   American  conttnent, 

with  him;  and  early  in  the  spring  waa    filled    with    an    enthusiastic 

of  last  year  he   set   sail  for   8an  crowd  to  do  honour  to  the  Minls- 

S^aocieoo,    to   oomtnenoe  the  per-  ter    Plenipotentiary,   and   give   his 

Sonaanoe  of  his  duties  in  the  land  Chinese  colleagues  the  first  glimpse 

^  his  nativity.  into  the  forms,  the  spirit,  and  the 

It  was  to   have   been   expected  splendour  of  a  dvilization  so  much 

AmcRiff  so  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  newer  than,  and  so  very  different 

•nd  demonstrative  a  people  as  the  from,  their  own. 
AmericanSi    that    Mr.    Burlingame        Mr.  Haight,  the  Qovernor  of  Call- 

and   his  colleagues   would   be    re-  fbmia,    in   proposing  the   toast   of 

oeived   with    more    tlian    ordinary  the  evening,  '^oor  guest,  the  Hon- 

•nthuvasm.     It  is  easy  to  stir  up  ourable  Anson  Burhngame,  the  son 

the    American   people   to   political  of  the  youngest  and  the  represen- 

demonstrations    of    a    kind    which  tative  of  tho  oldest  government  in 

in  slower  und  le«s  excitable  England  the  world,"  was  both  eloquent  and 

are  wiiolly  unknown ;  but  here  was  sensible     (the    truest    eloquence    Is 

an    occasion  entirely  novel,   higlily  always  the  most  sensible),  and  de- 

inportant)   and   one  that   appealed  scribed  the  objects  of  the  mission 

atron^y,  not  only  to  the  imagina-  in  a    manner   peculiarly  gratifying 

Ifen  of  the  people,  but  to  their  na-  to  the  San  Franciscans,  who  expect, 

tional  pride    and    tlieir  commercial  and  not  without  reason,   that   the 

interest Sb       Had     the     plcnipoten-  trade  of  Europe  to  China  will  ere 

tiary  been  in  the  humour  for  pub-  long  fl'W  westward,  and  that  this 

lio    dinners  ~for    in    America,    a»  city  will  be  its  half-way  liouse.    He 

among  ourselves,  the  public  dinner  affirmed  the  mission  to  be  a  great 

is    a    political    instrument    of    no  historical    event.     It    marked    the 

Bean    power   and    popularity  —  he  entrance    of  the  oldest  empire  on 

might    nave    traversed   the    Union  the  globe  into  the  great  family  of 

from  ex-remcst  west   to  extremest  nations,    fro:n    which    it    had    for 

east    and     received    at    any    city  thousands    of    years   held    scrupu- 

at  wliich  he  choice  to  halt  for  tlie  lously  aloo£ 
lUght    such    hearty  demonstrations 

as  the  wealth  of  the  inhnbitantd  ,,  ...  ^  .  ^  «•  • 
QOoId  bestow,  and  been  greete.i  ^  "  Mercantile  enterprise  and  religiout 
with  such  fl(i>ds  of  rhetoric  and  ^eyot^on,"  he  oonHnued,  -  had  vamly 
rhetorical  buncombe  as  no  other  ttnveQ  to  overthrow  the  bamert  which 
fiwufru^  wuiivwuAM^  «o  My  w«.»  ^  iealou«  ipirit  of  teclasion  had  erected 
p«>ple  m  the  world  can  eitlier  so  J^^  ,„aintkined  agaiost  contact  with 
efiectively  discharge  or  so  tlior-  those  who  were  regarded  by  the  people 
oaghly  appreciate.  It  is  not  oft«*n  <,f  ^hat  empire  as  •  outMde  b^trbarianB.' 
that  the  San  Franciscans  have  xhe  antiquity  of  Chioeee  civilixatioa— 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  arrival  the  perfeetion  to  which  many  of  the  arts 
of  Mr.  Burlingame  afforded  them,  had  attained  amon^  that  p<tople — the 
The  city  has  a  resident  population  value  of  some  of  their  asrioaltural  pro- 
of 50,000  Chinamen,  and  of  about  ducta,  especially  that  farfemod  herb 
four  or  five  times  that  number  of  that  *  cheers  but  not  inebriates '—their 
industrious  and  enterprising  Ame-  Isck  of  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the 
xkaa  immigranta  from  the  AtlanUc  Bible^ad  all  operated  "po/'erfal  "" 
jea.lK>ard  Ld  the  older  States  of  S£,:roSrSisr«t^^ 
the  Union  ;  so  that  the  Embassy,  ^^^  »„^  iii«han«  of  products  and 
ahke  m  its  cosmopolitan,  its  ^^^  Opinwna  ought  differ  apoa  the 
American,  or  its  Chinese  character,  ^aeatioa  of  imaigraSon  aed  other  rab- 
oould  not  expect  to  pan  without  j«et«,  but  there  wai^  and  ooald  be,  no 
an  ''ovation,'*  and  an  ''ovation"  differenee of opuiioo apoa ihe desirable- 
there  was  on  the  29th  of  ApriL  nest  of  nnreetrioted  commercial  inter- 
when  the  spadoos  baoqueting-nali  course  with  China,  and  with  all  the  aa- 
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tioni  of  the  etrth.  To  GalUbrDiaiit,  Um  utteranoe  upon  the  fciibjeet  of  Ul 

appointment  by  that  GoYernmont  of  an  mitsioii,  bat  M  being  in  aobetaaee 

Amerioan  oiti&entx>be  itt  organ  of  com-  and  spirit  the  same  m  aH  bk  otbor 

manioation  with  the  Waitern  Powon»  0ne6che8  in  Waehiiwton,  New  Toik, 

irManoventofpecuUtrintoreit.    The  jfogton,  and  elsewhere— merite  the 

di»oo?epy  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  i^ttention  of  the  commercial  ob 


opnaoquentr^h  of  adventiirous  emi^ra-  ^  ^^  country,  as  showing  exacttr 

tion  acroas  the  plains  and  mountaini,  vV^nu*       Jl  «.*.  ;«   •I2k4*.«*  •/ 

had  brought  the  oldest  and  yonngeet  of  ^?^*  ^^T  Tlf '^^mJ^fih  rf 

nations  feoe  to  face  on  the  opposite  »««<«  into  the  commonwerftiirf 

rfioret  of  the  Pacific  Ooean.  The  young,  nations,    and   what    she    does   DOS 

impulsive,  progreusTe   cifilisation   of  want.     That   it    may  reonve   ttau 

America  was  thus  brought  into  direot  attention  as  far  as  the  oirde  of  ew 

•ontact  with  the  aneient,  Tenerable,  and  inflaence  extends,  we  nprodneeiti 

peculiar  civilisatioa  of  Asia.     Eventi,  most  important  passages,  omittiiig 

•ome  of  whlth,"  he  added,  "  were  per-  the  merely  local  and  penooal  sDo- 

haps  not  very  erediUUe  either  to  China  gjong.      Mt.  Barlingame,   while   lie 

or  to  Europe,  had  culminated  in  liberat-  ^|^    m,    reticent    as    a  diplomttdD 

ing  the  Chinwe  mind  from  the  fetters  functionary  should  be  who  hlid  nrt 

in  which  It  had  been  bound  by  cenlunes  ^^  been   received  by   any  of  tta 

of  exclusion -from  Caucasian  procrresSb    •'^        _  _.      .^  « u:/u   i._ ,  m^L, 

^e  first  result  of  this  liberation  was  governments  to  which  he  wj»  s^ 


the  remarkable  spectacle  they  beheld  credited,    spoke     very    Dlainly— « 

that  evening,  when  a  citisen  of  the  young  diplomacy  is  at  last  lear^ng  to  do^ 

republic  appeared  before  them  as  the  finding  that  secrecy  and    myatfliy 

bearer  of  oflers  of  commerce  and  amity  are  not  the  best  policy  in  our  timM, 

between   the    Eastern    and    Western  whatever  they  may  have  been  in 

world.     I  will  not  attempt,**  he  oon-  the  days  that  are  gone.    He  gam 

tinned,  '*  to  picture  the  grand  results  an  interesting  ruumS  of  the  pMSHfc 

which,  I  trust,  will  flow  from  this  aus-  position  of  the  Treaty  Powers  t^ 

picioos  event,  not  merely  to  America  ^arda  China,   and   of   the  voMm 

and  Europe,  but  to  China  and  to  man-  ^nj  destinies  of  China  towwrds  tbam 

kind.    I  see  in  the  nesr  future  a  YMt  and  the  world, 
commerce  spnngine   up  between  the 
Chinese  empire  ana  the  nations  of  the 

West;  an  interchange  of  products  and  "There  is,"  said   the    ambassadei^ 

manufactures  mutually  beneficial ;  the  "'nothing  in  the  origin  of  the  mlwlM 

watchwords  of  progress  and  the  pre-  that  I  should  not  be  glad  to  tell.  Thsrs 

oepti  of  a  pure  religion  uttered  to  the  is  nothing— not  one  purpose  of  it^-4faMk 

ears  of  one-third  of  the  human  race.  I   should  be  ashamed  to  eoneeaL    II 

hitherto  reeistiog  with  the  inertia  of  a  came  to  me  unsolicited ;  it  was  aoee 

dead  weight  all  progress,  material,  poll-  in  the  broad  interests  of  eiYilisation. 

tical,  social,  or  spiritual.**  said  truly,  sir  ^  (taming  to  Gov 

Then   addressing  himself  perso^  »rtt^^^rl^^^^^ 

anTtoMr.BurhngameheexpreMed  or  limited  sense.     IF  I  know  mysSTS 

a  hope,  which  Engbshmen  as  weU  ghall  be  conducted  only  in  the  interei^ 

as  Americans  may  share,     that  he  of  all  the  worid.    This  mission  is  Ml 

had  accepted  his  great  trust  in  no  the  result  of  any  accident,  or  of  tmf 

sdfish    or  narrow  spirit,   either  of  special  design;    it  is  the  resnlt,  |]i# 

personal  advantage    or  of  seeking  legitimate  consequence,  of  events  whisk 

ezohisive    privileges     for    America  haTe  recently  oecurred  at  Pekia.     R 

over  other  nations;  and  finally,  in  jas  not  until  recently  that  the  War* — 

the  name  of  commerce,  of  civilisa-  lowers  were  brou^t  into  proper 


tion.  of  progress,  of  humanity,  and  ^,  ^\^   J^?  Chinese  OoToranisi*. 

rf^igioVSTBehalf  not  meVdy  of  ^T^^'^ZZ^S;  ^"  "^  u*  ^ 

CalifblSa  or  America,  bnt  of  W  ^^l,  Srt^"^,?^;^!!^ 

rope  and  of  mankind-he  bade  him  ^^  -^^  I860  that  the  repreaeotatiTip 

and  hw  assoaates  welcome  and  God-  ^  the  Treaty  Powers  met  the  ma^ 

q[>eed."  hmd  who  oarry  on  the  affairs  of  the 

Mr.  Bnrfingame's  reply — ^not  only  Chinese  empire.    Coming  into  peieoiial 

intoresting  as  being  his  first  public  relations  with  them,  their  represent 
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atiTM  had  ooeasioa  to  modify  their  P^Imj  has  borne  rich  fruits.  Under 
^Mws  M  to  the  cAfMioity  of  the  mem-  tto  impiring  influenees  oommeree  hae 
bm  of  the  Chinese  Oovernment  and  sprang  into  being ;  trade  hae  inereased 
M  to  the  Intentions  of  those  men.  And  fron  82,000,000  to  S00,000,000  del- 
tliey  were  led  straightway  to  consider  Ian;  steamboats  hare  been  multi- 
how  thev  should  substitute  for  the  bid  plied ;  arsenals  hare  been  built ;  ligh^ 
ftJee  system  of  force  one  of  fair  dipio-  honeee  are  beiag  ereeted;  hundreds  of 
ontie  action.  They  addressed  them-  foreigners  bare  been  taken  into  tho 
salTes  resolutely  to  the  discussion  of  oitil  service  of  China,  under  the  leader* 
that  question,  and  that  discussion  re-  tkdp  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  ia  the 
■olted  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  world.  The  flag  which  ia  above  as 
*the  eo- operative  policy/  which  is  (the  imperial  flag  of  China)  hasbeea 
bfkfly  this:  An  egreement  on  the  pari  adopted  as  the  nrst  national  flag  of 
of  the  Treaty  Powere  to  act  together  China.  Wheaton's  International  Iaw 
vpon  all  material  aoestioos— to  stand  haa  been  taken  and  ie  become  a  tezt- 
tggethar  in  defence  or  their  treaty  rights ;  book  for  that  great  empire.  The  ioflo- 
and  the  determiaatioo,  at  the  same  time,  eaee  of  Christian  missiooa  has  been 
to  give  to  theee  treaties  a  generous  con-  advanced  from  the  Tellow  Sea  cTen  to 
■tn&ctioo ;  a  determination  to  maintain  the  great  plains  of  Moacolia.  A  greai 
the  foreign  system  of  custom^  and  to  college  has  been  establiraed  at  Pekia, 
svpport  It  by  a  pure  administration  where  modem  aeience  ia  to  be  taoghti 
ana  upon  a  cosmopolitan  basis;  an  «aa  well  ae  the  foreign  languages— a 
^greemvnt  to  take  no  eoocessions  of  great  collese  which  will  be  looked  up 
territory  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  to  by  the  deven  thousand  studenta  of 
a«rer  to  menace  the  territorial  integrity  China  who  go  up  ever^  three  years  to 
of  China.  These  agreements  are  at  the  Pakia  to  take  their  third  and  fourth 
foondation  of  tho  eo-operative  policy,  degrees,  and  to  look,  as  they  term  it| 
Tou  will  peroaive  that  they  leave  China  'into  the  mirror  of  the  mind,' to  sea 
perfectly  uee  to  develop  herself  in  pre-  what  it  has  to  reveal  to  them.  And, 
eiMly  such  form  of  civilisation  as  she  flaally,  as  a  result^  I  think,  directly  of 
may  desire,  at  such  time  and  in  such  that  fair  and  generoue  policy,  it  naa 
manner  aa  she  pleases.  It  leaves  her  sent  this  mission  forth  on  ita  errand  of 
waters  under  her  own  control,  and  her  goodwill.  Aa  I  have  said,  I  will  not 
territory  safe  from  agppression  or  spolia-  apeak  at  length  of  its  purpoeea  1  must 
tion.  such,  in  brief,  is  the  co-operative  reserve  myself  for  questions  mm  they 
policy.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  arise;  but  this  I  wiU  say,  that  this 
the  protraetod  diaeassiont  which  led  to  mimion  means  that  China  deaires  to 
Ihaso  reeidta  I  did  aot  inteud-— and  it  come  into  warmer  and  more  intimate 
wmild  be  improper  to  do  so— to  speak  relations  with  the  West^  It  means  that 
oftheaetionM  the  living  in  this  regard,  she  desires  to  come  under  the  oblige- 
h«t  I  would  speak  of  tlM  dead.  Thero  tions  of  international  law,  to  the  end 
is  one  who  is  identified  with  that  policjTf  that  ehe  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
and  with  the  establishment  of  juaticein  that  law.  In  means  that  China,  eon- 
Chinik  whoee  name  ought  never  to  be  scious  of  her  own  integrity,  wishes  to 
forgotten  or  passed  over  in  silence — the  have  her  questions  sta^ ;  that  she  is 
name  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  late  willing  to  submit  her  questions  to  tha 
British  Min inter  at  Washington.  That  general  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
great  man,  recidlinff  the  traditions  and  means  that  she  intends  to  come  into 
tho  practices  of  his  own  country,  said  the  brotherhood  of  nationa  It  meana 
that  they  iarred  upon  the  moral  sense  oommeree ;  it  means  paace ;  it  meana 
af  Bnglaud,  and  that  he  was  ready  upon  a  unification  of  the  whole  human  raoai 
Ua  own  responsibility  to  reverse  them.  Though  this  epiiemerai  mission  may 
Ha  was  ready  to  lead  against  them :  pass  away,  the  great  movement  will  go 
and  he  did  lead  against  them,  so  fairly  on.  The  fraternal  feeling  of  four  bun* 
and  so  ably  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  dred  millions  of  people  mis  commenced 
aais  tha  respect  of  his  colleagues ;  in  to  flow  throoffh  the  land  of  Washing- 
tha  second  place,  to  receive  the  support  ton  to  the  olaer  nations  of  the  Wenl^ 
of  his  country ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  and  it  will  flow  for  ever.  Who  is  there 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  diplomatic  that  would  check  !tf  Who  ia  thari 
world.  It  b  not  time  yet  to  speak  of  that  would  say  to  China, '  We  wish  to 
tha  results  of  that  jpolicy.  I  cannot  have  no  other  relationa  with  yo«  thaa 
fsratel  the  ffutura;  1  eai  only  epeak  saah  aa  wa  eotablish  m  o«  ow«  intiP 
to  some  extent  of  the  recent  past  ests  and  enforce  at  the  cannon'a 
And  aa  I  do  so  I  must  aver  that  that  mouth  t '    I  trust  there  are  none  sneh. 
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I  M]«T«,  nther,  thai  tiiis  fraternal  thousand  yean  ago,  and  tfaer  wan 

tteetiDg  M  «ie  troe  «zpoDeot  of  the  not.      And   tfaongh  w*   ha^   nm 

em^tnti^  fhewMBBm  ct  ^e^%op\t.  f„^^   th»n   tiiey  m   the   interrdL 

dona  deYotadto  tra/e,  hot  ahN>  to  dTi-  ™*  *»5?^'     '^^  ^^Jyew^  ««»  hu 

ImaUon   and  progr«M;  that  great  and  P^®^  *J®  ."^^'®  PJ°T^  of  *t«  two 

h'bcral  tpirit  which  would  not  b«  eon.  P  producing  fll  fedinga   vi.d  WjH^ 

tent  wHh  exdianging  goods  with  Chioa,  u^Asmuoh  as  the  Chinese  ojolr  de^ 

but  would  alio  exchange  thought! with  sured   to    be    let    alone;    end   the 

her;  that  would  inquire  carefiillv  into  ChriatiaQ    natiyes — often    forgBtfid 

Mie  eauBee  of  that  sobriety  end  that  in-  of  their    Christianity*— very  obstiii- 

duitry  for  whieh  the  Chinese  are  eele-  ately  persisted  in  not  letting  them 

brated ;  that  would  learn  something  of  alone — treating  them  in  a  simit  but 

the  long  experience  of  that  people;  that  little  more  Kndlr  and  conSiliAtmv 


to  the  seerets  ot  their  sUbility;  tbat  Wnpt-a  ^c  i£j-«  a^  -v^  tk-^       ^ 

would  ask  what  means  that  free  eom-  ,IT^Z  ^  ^*®  ^^i'^'^S  "^ 

petition  by  whieh  the  son  of  the  lowli-  *,^|  ^®7  5tf^^    *^«tt  if  fhcjr 

Set  eooly  may  rise  to  the  highest  offioea  ^i^    "^t    fall    mto    this    eistremi& 

in  the  empire,  and  that  makes soholsF-  oi.  error,    they    fell    into   anothibr 

rfiip  the  test  of  merit;  that  doesaot  V^^    <»    hurtful    to  the    |iride  it 

beliere  that  genius  is  dead  in  the  land  the     Chinese,    and      treated     ttas 

of  Oonfacius;  that   does  not  beliere  people — with     its     aiieient      tradF 

Ihe  powers  of  the  mind  shall  no  more  tions,     its     veQerable    histoiy     ifis 

be  nndled  and  bum  on  the  soil  beneath  humane    moral   code,    its    lnteDee*> 

which  rest  the  bones  of  the  inventors  of  tual  religion — as  if  it  were  a  child 

poreelain,  gunpowder,  of  the  compaai^  to  be  taken  into  pupilage,  and  to 

ef  paper  and  priE^n^;  that  does  not  be  indoctrinated,  jiir  >w^tfil  nejZ 

believe   the   Gbnsfcian's   hope    should  :„tft  ihno^  XT^ofoJ^M™       j  %  w 

Mase    to  bloom  where   the  Chrietiau  ^vU    f^^f    ™*  ^*u**  S*J™?" 

martyrs  fell.    Ricci,  Verbrest.  Sch.aN  Z^^       ^^*  ti^*    *^®  ^S^,W«t 

Morrison,  MiHie.  Bridgeman,  Cnthbert-  ^'"^  were  unknown  to,  and  n^^, 

son,  and  a  host  of  otbera  lived  and  \  known,   be  wholly  unsoitable  lo 

laboured  and  died  praying  and   hop-  the  £a8t.     The  Chinese,  no  careim 

ing  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  or  uninterested    observen^    eaw,  at 

tiiat  great  nation  would  stretch  forth  the  same  time  what  had  been  'the 

its  arms  towards  the  shining  banners  ihte  of  India — swallowed  up  piaoe- 

ef  Christianity  and  Western   civilise-  meal  by  a  foreign  trading  companr 

tion.     The  hour  haa  struek  and  the  that,   advancing   from  emafl  rSum 

day  is  here."  to  great,  had  ended  by  conreft^ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add    to  e  splendid  native   empire   ftkto   fta 

this  authoritatiye  exposition  of  the  appanage    and    dependency   of    kn 

wishes  of  China  fbr  her  future  in-  alien    and    distant   Fower^     Ttev 

torcourse    with    the    world  a  few  still  remain  amongst  us  too  maiir 

ihctBi  to  show  what  has  been  the  politicians — commcndal     and     pn- 

previous  intercourse  of  the  world  commercial — ^who  would  perpetuate 

with  China.    There  hare  been  fiuiHs  the   pohcy  (or   impolicy)    of  Aaoe 

on   both    sides,    but    the    greater  towarda  China^  who  would  compel 

ftinlts  haye  been  on  the  side  of  the  it  to  gorem  itself  by  our  ideaa^  and 

Buropeans,    and   notably  of  Great  who   would   force   it   to   buy  oar 

Britain.    The  Chinese  have,  doubt-  opium  for  the  demoralisation  of  its 

leUy  been  in  the  wrorg  in  treating  peo{>le,  even  if  the    trading   com* 

the  Europeans   and    Americans   as  pulsion    took    the    untradesmanlKktf 

^outside barbarians;"  but  have  not  furm  of  fire  and  sword,  the  bom- 

Ihe  Enropesns  been  quite  as  much  bardment  of  their   cities,  and   the 

ki  the  wrong   in  depreciating  the  slaughter  of  the  iDhabitant&    Tliere 

intelligence  and  civilisation  of  the  are   others   not   so  truculeDt   who 

Cftunese?    We  were  barbarians  two  would,     nerertheleaa^    seoim     di* 
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monopoly  of  the  Chinese  trade —  bat  the  other  day  that  the  Britisli 
whether  acquired  by  fiur  moans  or  Goyemment  adopted  a  prmeiple 
b^  fool — ^to  the  merchante  of  Great  that  has  been  in  operation  in  Ohina 
Mtain;  and  wh6  look  npon  Mr.  fix>m  time  immemorid  —  the  be- 
lliiriingame'9  mission  with  aconsi-  atowal  of  pnblie  rtppointments  as 
derable  amount  of  jealousy.  Theee  the.  resolt  of  a  oompeiitive  examin- 
penonsy  whether  they  be  few  ost  ation.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese 
many,  must  reconcile  themselves  to  are  still  in  advance  of  us.  In  £ng^ 
what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  land  a  young  man  must  be  nomi- 
oaD  *'  the  loric  of  fiicts^"  The  future  nated  by  somebody  before  he  oan 
iBtereourse  between  China  and  the  compete  With  others  for  a  oivil  or 
CAirtstian  nations  must  be  guided  military  appointment.  In  Ohina 
by  the  Chri<?tian  doctrine  of  doing  the  young  man  can  nominate  him- 
M  they  would  be  done  by,  which  is  self  as  a  candidate  for  the  hononrv 
the  doctrine  of  Confbcius  as  well  and  emoluments  of  the  State.  He 
M  that  of  Jeans ;  and  not  npon  the  needs  no  aristocratic  support,  be- 
barbarian  doctrine  that^  because  a  cause  in  China  there  is  no  aristoc- 
Ballon,  great  or  small,  does  not  see  racy  but  that  of  learning — ^marked 
its  way  to  profitable  trade,  or  any  with  the  seal  of  success  in  the  indis- 
trade,  such  nation  must  be  taught  pensable  examination.  There  is,  it 
political  economy  at  the  point  of  is  true,  an  aristocracy  of  wedth---as 
the  bayonet  or  by  the  fiery  eloquence  there  is  and  must  be  in  all  conn- 
of  artillery.  In  the  new  refations  tries;  bat  official  aristocracy  is  the 
already  established  and  to  be  still  aristocracy  of  learning  and  of  litera- 
flirther  extended  with  China,  it  tare.  Thus  the  poore:)t  man  of 
must  be  a  question  of  give  and  take  merit  and  capacity  has  an  infinite- 
on  both  sides,  and  a  mutual  relin-  ly  better  chance  of  rising  to  the 
flndahment  of  old  prejudices.  If  the  highest  rank  than  the  rich  man 
Chinese  have  much  to  learn  from  us,  whose  capacity  is  either  small  or 
wo  also  have  Bomethinr  to  learn  from  non-existent.  The  first-mentioned 
them.  Among  other  Uiings  we  can  has  all  the  diances  in  his  fiivonr ; 
learn  from  them  how  to  educate  the  the  latter  has  none.  Such  a  people 
MOple.  They  are,  par  sxceileucey  are  not  to  be  taken  undor  Iluro- 
&o  literary  nation  of  the  world ;  pean  or  American  patronage,  or 
md  their  literature,  unlike  our  own,  to  be  accounted  as  barb-iriAns  be- 
4oM  not  merely  float  lightly  over  cause  their  civilisation  is  diffbrent 
the  heads  of  the  upper  and  middle  firom  ours,  and  has  not  been  of 
daises  of  society,  but  percolates  to  such  rapid  growth.  "  £How  aad 
the  millions  who  toil  for  their  daily  sure "  has  been  the  motto  of  China 
broad,  so  that  an  uneducated  China-  since  the  days  of  Confucius;  and  if 
Man,  even  of  the  meanest  and  poor-  China  now  appears  to  be  going  a 
eat  estate,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex-  little  fkster  than  it  did,  the  Chris- 
kt  If  all  their  printed  books  were  tain  nations  should  not  be  die- 
eonaumed  by  fire  or  otherwise  de-  appointed  if  she  does  not  move 
atroyed  to-morrow,  a  body  of  sonnd  quite  so  fast  aa  they  wonld  wL^h ; 
aad  wholesome  literature,  including  and  remember,  in  the  case  of  China 
the  work*<  of  Confucius  and  Mencin^,  as  in  their  own,  that  a  liberal 
would  still  exist  in  the  memory  of  and  progressive  government  can- 
more  than  twenty  miUions  of  men,  not  always  carry  a  prejudiced  peo- 
and  would  be  reprinted  without  pie  along  with  it  The  neutrality 
the  loss  of  an  idea  or  even  of  a  of  Chinese  waters,  the  integrity 
word.  So  long  have  they  preceded  of  the  Chinese  territory,  the  so- 
ua  in  the  establishment  of  true  vereignty  of  Chinese  law  over 
principles  in  the  administration  of  all  persons^  native  or  foreign, 
all  the  minor  offices  of  government  inhabiting  the  territory  —  these 
•od  of  the  civil  service,  that  it  waa  are    demands   whioh    the   Chinese 
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hftTe  as  much  right  to  insiBt  upoa  latter.    This  is  erident  from  a 

as   France,    Englaody    or   America  morial  to  the  flhiwiiift    "Tamen," 

have   as   re^arda   themaelYea,    and  or  Foreign  Offloei  from  one  of  ih» 

within      their      own     juriadiction.  moat   powerfiil    Govecnora-CLenewi 

These  pointa  conceded  aa  firom  equal  of  the    provinoei^    who  rules   ovw 

to  equal,   an  extension  of  trade —  the  two  Kiang  anid  a  jpopulation  of 

perhaps  total   Free-trade — ^will  fol-  upwards   of  aixty    muliona.      Thie 

low    in    due    time   between   China  high  functionary,  Taens  Kwo  Fbo, 

and  all  tlio  world.    But  the  go-a-  though  he  does  not  iraoUj  oppoaa 

head  Aniortcans  and  tlie  onterpris-  the  enlightened  pohoy  of  the  Gei^ 

ing   EngliBh   must   not  be    in  too  tral    Gk>vemmen^    ezpresaet   aonM 

great  a  liurry  with    their  railroada  doubts   of  ita   wisdom,  as  well  as 

and  their  electric  telegraphs^  or  ex-  much    distniat     of  the    forekpieis 

peot  concessions  from  the  Cliinese  who  come  to  push  a  trade  in  China 

Government — ^at  li^ast    not  yet   a-  anunst  the  wishea  of  the   utttiveit 

while  —  for    the    establinhmcnt    of  ^^  Foreigners  in  the  Saat  and  West," 

oitlier.    Two  powerful  but  not  in-  he  says,  ^'have  for  several  hnodred 

superable  impediments  stand  in  the  years  been    making  and  w»malri»y 

way.    The  Cliinese  venerate  to  a  de-  kingdoms,    each   kingdom    wishing 

greo  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  to  deprive  ita  neighbour's  sabieQli 

tlie  graveyards  of  tlieir    ancestors,  of  some  advantage,   with  the  bops 

Tlio  whole  country,  populous    be-  that  ita  own   subjects  might   nltt- 

yond  compariM)n  witli  any  other,  is  mately    profit   thereby.    ^Asir   ob- 

populoiis  witli  Uieae  cities  and  vil-  ject  in  coming  to  China,  Betting  in> 

lagca  or  the  dead — of  the  dea<l  who  places  of  business  everywhere,  soS 

died    thousands   of  years    ago,    aa  trading  largely  in  goodcL  is  to  ibl» 

well  as  of  the  dead  who  died  but  low  their  nefarioua  devices    of  do* 

yesterday.    And  if  a  railroad  com-  priving  others  of  advantageik    aa^ 

pany  in    search  of  a  atraight  line  to  damage  onr  merchantaT^    !heMp 

were  but  to   threaten   the  least  of  Kwo  Fan,  with  a  strong  faith  in  Ui 

these  saered  enclosures,   the  whole  own  religion,  has  no  fear  that-  si^ 

)>opulation  would  be  up  in  arms  to  Christian      misaionaries,      howoRW 

prevent  or  tv>  punish  the  sacrilege,  numerous    and  eloquent    they  ^mqt 

Eitlicr    the    rails   must  be  luid  on  be,  will  make    converts  among  the 

Uie  existing  oomniou  roiuls,  or  the  Chinese.    He  hints  that  Eomse  Go* 

roligiouB  feeling — it  may  be  ojilled  tholics  and    Protestants  hate   sedb 

the    suiH^rstitiDn  —  of    the    people  other,    while    the  religion  of  Coo-i 

must  be  modified  or  softened  down,  fiieius  *'  haa    not  su£fered  by  wM^ 

before  tlie  rail  is  possible  iu  Chiua.  tion  tlirough  myriads  of  ages."    He 

In  like  manner  tht*  eloetrio  wire,  if  objocta,  however,  to  railroads,  to  the 

laid,    would  not  be  safe  amoug    a  adiuissiou    of  foreign    ateamers   to 

]HMple,    eap(H'ially  in    the   interior,  Uie  inland  waters,  and  to  the  aiimis-i 

who    an«  still  very   iealoua    of  tlie  aion  of  foreign  traders  to  reaidenet 

*'  outer    barluirianH ; "    and    ita    in-  in    the    interior.       Thia    documsttl 

troduction  must  \m>  pi^st^^oned  until  may  nhow  some   of  the  difBrniltics 

Uiat  jealousy  subaiden,  sa  il  is  to  be  with    whieli    Prinee    Kune   has  to 

ho|H»d   it    will    witli    the    inoit^ase  iHXUcnd ;    and  which  all  frienda  of 

\>i  tiade    and    friendly   intcrc\>urHi.  tlie  pt'seePul  progress  and  interoonir 

Tlu«    CtMitrml      Governments      with  uiunion  of  the  nations  of  the  world 

Trim's    Kung    at    its    beac),     vnry  must  hoiH>  tliat  he  will  surmount 
tully  a|)prtM)ia(e    Uie    advautagt«    of       An     unpli>asau(    incident — whioh 

these    tldngs;     but     the    poworfVil  Oivunvd  but  the  other  day   at  the 

Uval  ^verniuents,   who  Hometiuii^  port  4>f  Vang-chow,  and  while  ns« 

Yield  but  a  very  aliad«twy  or  fragile  ffiitiaiiona  wort>  in  promts  betweea 

allogiaui*t«    to  '  tlio    Kii)|H>ivr,    uii^  Mr  Ihiriiugaioe  and    Lord   8taiils|y 

not;  and   the  peopW  iiu^>*»  and  do  fi»r  puitiiig  (he  afiairs  oi  China  sad 

lor  the  preaien(k   go  along  witli  tlio  (he   \Vos(eru   Towers   on   a    better 
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footiogp — may  serve  m  well  &•  any-  call  themselYes — and  just  as  possi- 
tbiiig  in  the  past  history  of  our  re-  ble  that  it  was  not ;  but  as  the  case 
laiions  with  the  Celestial  Empire  to  was  doubtful,  it  ought  to  have  been 
show  how  onexpeotedly,  axul  how  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Im* 
upfortunately,  the  Oovemment  and  perial  Government  at  Pekin.    But 
people  of  Ureat  Britain  may  find  instead  of  this,  and  in  pursuance  of 
themselves  at  war  with  a  great  un-  an  old  and  evil  ezaniple,  the  cap- 
wieldy  power  which  it  is  possible  tains  of  two  British  ships  of  war  m 
tp  injure,  but  impossible  to  defeat —  CfalDese  waters  were  appealed  to  by 
a  power  which  is  always  peaceably  the  consul,  not  to  demand  redress 
iaoinod,   and  the  inflicUon  of  any  from  the  Imnerial  Government^  but 
chastisement   upon   which    is  alike  to  exact  it  from  the  local  function- 
uaaatisfactory    and    costly    to    the  aries  of  Yan^-chow  at  the  cannon's 
British  people,  or  any  other  power  mouth.      This  is  not  civilised    but 
that  runs  amuck  at  such  a  mass  of  in-  barbarian    warfare,    and    places    in 
Cfftia  and  incohesion.    The  associa-  the    hands  of  a    naval   omoer    the 
ted  powers — Great  Britain,  France,  power  to  involve    his  country    in 
Roasia,  and    the   United    States —  hostilities    that   may   cost  miUions, 
secured — ^wo  might  say  extorted — ^in  to  avenge    injuries    that^  upon  in- 
1858,  frofm  the  Chinese  Government  vestigation,  may   turn    out    to    be 
the  right  of  residence  and  of  trading  imaRiuary.    If  to  do  as  we  would 
for  their  subjecta  in  certain  porta,  be  done  by  is  alike  a  divine  maxim 
commonly    known   as  ''the  treaty  and  a  Christian  duty,  as  none  will 
porta."     The  foreign  and  Christian  deny,  the  British  people  have  only 
reaidents  at  tliese  ports  were  placed  to    imagine    what     their     feelinga 
under  the  protection  of  the  several  would  be  if  it  were  possible  that 
oooaulates  of  the  nations  of  wliich  the    case   of    China    and    England 
thfljy  are  citiaens  or  subjects,  just  as  could     be     reversed,     and     China 
the  foreign   seryaots  and  household  should    happen    to    be    the   more 
of   mi   ambassador    in    London   or  powerful  and   aggressive  nation  of 
Paris  are  to  a  certain  extent  privi-  the  twa    Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
leged,  and  placed  under  the  juris-  stance,    that    half-a-dos^n    manda- 
diotioQ,  though  they  are  in  foreign  rina    of    the    ninth    c1as!«,    zealous 
territory,  of  the  sovereigns  whom  propagandists  of  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
their    masters    represoni,    and    to  niciua — unbelievers  alike    in  Hoses 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.      Cer-  and  Jesus  Christ    and    tJie    whole 
tain  oyer*aealous    missionaries   and  theology  of  the  West — should  land 
propagandists  of  the  Christian  fkith  in  tlie  East  India  Docks    or  else- 
— ee  by  them  understood  and  inter-  where  on  the  Thames,  and,  proceed- 
prtted~-believing    erroneously   that  ioff  to  Whitechapel,  Ald<:ate.  Corn- 
all    China,  and    not    merely    "  the  hill,  Cheapfide,  Ludgate  Hilly  Fleet 
treaty  port%"  was    opened    up    to  Street,  and  Charing    Croi?s,  should 
misaonary  enterprise,  took  it  upon  hold    forth    at    each    halting-place 
themselves,     no    doubt     with    the  against    Christianity,   denounce    its 
very  beet  of  those  intentions  with  churches  as  temples  of  idolatiT,  its 
whioh  a  oertain  unmentionable  place  priests  as  emissaries  of   the   devil, 
is  said  to  be  paved,  to  lecture  the  and    proclaim    their  mission  to  be 
Chinese  population,  in    and    about  the    introduction  of   a  purer   fftith 
Yang-chow,  on  Uie  error  and  super-  auiong  Uie  benighted  En^^i  people, 
atilion  of  their  religious  creed,  and  There  would  be  a  row  of  course, — or 
to  revile  and  throw  rhetorical  dirt  British  human  nature  would  be  re- 
on  the  memory  of  Confucius.     Very  volutionised.    The  holy  men — ^hol^, 
naturally   the  Cliinese  were  angry,  at  all  events,   in    their    own    esti- 
and  the  missionaries  got  into  trou-  mation — if    not    submitted    to    the 
ble.    It  is  possible  that  wrong  was  tender    mercies    of    Judge    Lynch, 
done   to  these  missionaries — "Ply-  and  hung  up  to  the  nearest  lamp- 
mouth  Brethren"  they   appear    to  post,  would  receive  more  cuffs  and 
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buffets  than    applauses,  and  might    mcMsh  to  be  done,  althoogfa  an  ang- 
think  thoRLselTes  fortunate  if  tliey    picioua  beginning  has   been   made, 
escaped   with   their   lires.     Fancy    before  the  great  sasterti  nations  of 
their  appealing  to  the  Ohinese  con-    Ohina  Imd    JapMi  will  eater  ftilly 
sul,  and    that  fhnctionary    sending    into  the  cK>8mo|K>litan  brotheihood 
down  to  a  Chinese  fleet^  anchored    which  appears  to  be  tito  destiny  of 
somewhere  off  the  Nore,  to  steam    the    modem    world.       Tlie    gresi 
up    and    bombard  London,   on   his    thing   was   to   make  H  be^nnmfc 
failure  to  obtain  the  support  of  the    and  break   down    the   bamen    or 
British  law  to  protect  me  Chinese    exclusiyeness    send   jeakNiSy    whkli 
firebrands,  and  punish   the   insult-    separated     these     ancictol     peopto 
/  ed  eltisons  of  the  metropolis, — and    from  the    younger    natioM  of  tfa* 
we  have   a  counterfeit  presentment    world.    If  there  erer  were  a  esM 
very  similar  to  some  British  pro-    in    which    the   weUrWonft   marta, 
ceedings  in  China.    It  is  tirtually    "  tfesi  k  premier  pas  ami  mvOs^"  a^ 
what  was  done   the   other  day  at    plied   with    peoofiar  loroe,  it   wii 
Tang-chow,     and    what    has    fre-    that  of  the  attenomt  at  ftvtamisatiatt 
cfuontly  been  attempted  upon  ques-    with    China.      Without    eKpe<Maig 
tions  of  tlie  !mrreptitious  introduc-    too  much  as  the  fatmiediate   reiolts 
tion  of  either  our  theology  or  our    of    Mr    Burlingatne's    miSfliony    et 
opium  into  an  empire  that  consider-    sharing  the  liyeiy  fldth  of  the  FIf* 
ed  both  of  them  to  be  equally  unde-    mouth  Brethren  or  other  miflSiol^ 
sirable.  aries,  whether  Protestant  or  Roiliili 

It  is  clear,  flrom  the  treaty  that  Catholic,  that  China  is  to  be  speajft- 
Mr.  Burlingamo  has  already  oonclud-  ly  or  ever  converted  to  the  OluistMa 
ed  on  the  i)art  of  Cliina  With  the  faith ;  without  believing  it  teobifaie 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Chinese  Will  look  apea 
as  w^l  as  from  the  similar  treaty  Christian  Churdies  in  their  land  Willi 
which  he  has  partially  negotiated  more  favour  than  Englishmen  wiboU 
with  Loni  St:m1ey  and  Lord  Claren-  look  upon  the  ereetiOQ  of  Bod- 
don,  that  the  day  for  the  bullying  of  dhist  temples  in  England ;  withoit 
China  has  p&wd ;  and  that  if  any  even  expecting  that  the  meft  ef 
of  the  EuroTH'an  Powers  declares  this  generation  shall  be  able,  if  thef 
war  apin5t  that  empire,  it  must  be  wish,  to  traverse  China  from  end  le 
aflor  the  s;ime  effbrts  at  an  honour*  end  as  cheaply,  comfortably,  ind 
able  and  satisfactory  understanding  expeditiously  as  they  can  travel  Ibf 
have  been  made  and  failed,  as  similar  distances  in  Eorope  iHd 
would  K^  employed  in  the  event  of  America, — ^we  may  yet  expeet'-sn 
a  rupture  l^etwoen  themselves.  No  increase  of  the  world's  faappineiBi 
doubt  this  would   have    been    the    at  well  as  of  the  woild'a  weihl^ 

?raetice  of  Christendom  towartls  from  the  new  relation  wbieh  the 
'hina  if  the  Chinese  Government  East  and  the  West  are  about  le 
had  not  shut  itself  up  in  prond  iso-  assutue  towards  each  other.  H  ii 
lation,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  alike  the  reward  and  the  glofjr  eC 
other  argtm\eni  than  that  of  force,  welldoinsr  that  true  wiadom  is  ai- 
The  Chint^se  (lovemment  has  at  last  ways  more  fruitfnl  of  good  Ihfta 
diseoverM  the  unwisdom  of  this  the'  wise  men  know  or  can  poMiUr 
course,  and  by  its  own  set  ion,  in  I'alcnlate.  The  mission  with  wluA 
the  appvnntmen*  of  Mr.  l^urlinirame  IVinoe  Kung  has  intrusted  Mr. 
to  explain  its  wants  and  wishes  to  Bnrlingamc  and  his  eolleagnea  la  e 
the  \vester:i  nations,  hehl  out  the  noble  one.  and  ought  noc  enlv  te 
hand  of  iH»aiv  atui  gvVHi-fellowship,  t^HMirt*  for  the  Chint»5e  prince  a  bi^ 
and  exnrt*ssed  it*  willirenefci.  as  a  pliKV  in  con;emporary  history,  nt 
hijrhiy->vv:l:s<Hl  nation  shvv.;ld.  to  tor  Mr.  Bnrlinsran.e  and  histwomM^- 
St^ttle  a!l  question*  by  rtW\M\  rather  darns  i\*<peoffnl  rooocniiion  and  a 
than  by  the  swof\L  *  Then^  is  yet    heart  v  welcome  from  all  Europe. 
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It  bM  been  «id  that  next  to  aiored  profeMion  ;  if  they  profess  an 
Mng  loudly  praised,  tbe  best  thing  ignorance  of  scienoe,  tbe  worldlj 
ftr  a  man  who  desires  a  reputation  critic  will,  with  more  show  of  rea- 
ls to  be  thoroudilj  well  abused,  son,  compUin  that  those  who  claim 
li  this  be  true,  ue  preaohers  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  are  bo- 
jaat  now  having  what  an  American  hind  the  information  of  their  age. 
'vovdd  oall  *'  a  good  time  "  of  it  The  young  reotor  of  old  past  u^ 
9li»  old  line  of  wit,  once  so  popular  to  hunt,  and  that  was  voted  an  abo- 
•*-4iaving  a  fling  at  the  parson — has  mination  ;  he  now  plays  croquet, 
oome  up' again  with  the  smart  pro-  and  its  very  mildness  is  tumea  to 
ftssionu  writers  of  the  day.    It  is  his  reproof. 

not  the  highest  kmd  of  wil,  it  must  But  even  if  he  be  fortunate 
be  allowed  ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  enough,  or  insignificant  enough,  i  to 
baing  readily  understood,  and,  like  esc^>e  elsewhere,  lynx-eyed  censure 
jests  upon  Soriptnre,  there  is  a  is  closely  watching  him  in  the  pul- 
flavour  of  irreyerenoe  about  it  which  pit  It  is  the  place  which  used  to 
k  supposed  to  mark  a  free  and  in-  oe  called,  by  the  irreverent  wits  of 
dependent  mind.  There  are  a  good  a  bygone  day,  '^  Coward's  Castle  ;  " 
many  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  because  there  a  man  could  dogma- 
aoother,  do  not  care  to  go  to  church,  tise  safe  from  contradiction,  and 
w1k>  object  atill  more  strongly  to  launch  his  thunders,  strong  or  fee- 
aaj  private  interference  of  a  pas-  ble,  against  his  opponents,  securely 
toral  kind,  who  prefer  not  eubscrib-  sheltered  from  all  counter-attack. 
ing  to  schools  or  other  parocliial  ''  Come  and  hear  me  preack''  said 
diarities  of  which  the  parson  (Hea-  Bishop  Horsley  to  Thurlow.  "  No," 
yen  help  him  I)  is  too  often  the  sole  returned  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
primoter,  and  are  therefore  by  no  his  usual  expletives ;  "  no ;  1  hear 
means  sorry  to  have  a  plausible  ex-  you  talk  nonsense  enough  in  the 
ouae  for  declioing  the  parson  alto-  Mouse,  where  I  can  contradict  you, 
gather.  It  forma  a  very  decorous  and  I  do ;  but  I'll  be — (any  parti- 
apology  for  non-^appearanoe  in  your  dple  you  please) — ^if  I  come  and 
place  in  church  to  say  that  the  cur-  listen  to  you  where  I  can\**  But 
■ta  preaobea  such  rubbish,  or  that  the  pulpit  might  better  now  be 
tfa*  rector  is  a  notorious  Puseyite.  called  '*  Castle  Dangerous."  In- 
**  Ko  case — abuse  the  plaintiff's  stances  are  rare  perhaps,  as  yet,  of 
attorney."  the  preaoher  being  attacked  in  his 

80,  whatever  line  the  clergy  stronghold  ;  but  the  moment  he 
take,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  comes  down  out  of  it,  his  enemies 
caHad  to  account  for  it  Just  now  have  at  him  firom  all  quarters.  It 
Ibay  have  been  loudly  blamed  for  is  well  if  ho  escapee  the  criticisms 
keying  been  too  busy  at  the  elec-  of  his  wife,  who  lies  in  want  for  him 
tions  :  a  little  while  ago  they  were  at  the  vestry-door  ;  for,  aa  it  is  said 
aoonsed  of  holding  themselves  too  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  yalet, 
Buck  aloof  from  the  subjects  and  so  assuredly  no  preachers  are  pro- 
questions  of  the  day.  If  they  take  phets  to  their  awn  household.  But 
soioosly  to  any  one  of  the  'ologies  whatever  his  fate  in  that  quarter, 
—and  unless  a  man  takes  up  these  he  finds  an  Aristarchua  in  every 
things  in  eameat  he  had  better  not  educated  male  member  of  his  oon- 
touoh  them  at  all — there  will  be  ^egation.  Every  man  of  average 
straightway  found  some  well-mean-  mtelligence  thinks  he  could  write 
ing  but  narrow-minded  Christians  a  sermon  :  and  perhaps  only  those 
to  accuse  them  of  secularising  their  who    are    expected  to  write   two 
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every  week  know  the  difficulties  of  command   his  unwilling   Attention; 

such    a    performance.      It  may  be  and  in    the  case  of   children,  it  ii 

granted  that  there  are  a  great  many  clear  that  some  such  course  would 

very  indifferent  sermons  preached  ;  be  desirable.      IRiere    is  very  little 

it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  critics  fear  that  even  a  moderate  preacher 

had  to  preach  them,  there  would  be  would,  under  the  proposed  UTttnge- 

a   good  many  more.    There  are  a  ment,  find  hiioiself  without  an  mS^ 

great  many    stupid  speeches  made,  enoe,  for  preaching  of   almost  any 

and    a    great   many    stupid    books  kind  is  stilt  popular  with  the  masses ; 

written,  and  with  less  excuse ;  be-  and  for  a   yery  bad    and    caretes 

cause  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  preacher,  it  might  be  a  wholesome 

need  make  a  speech  or  write  a  book  check  to  feel  that  his  Congregatioii 

unless  he  chooses ;  whereas  preach-  had  it  in  their  power  to  pasis  a  ytrt 

ing  is  a  part  of  the  parson's  duty,  intelligible  vote  of   censure  on  hm 

and  a  man  may  be  a  very  useful  performances,  without  withdimwliig 

parish  priest  who  is  neither  a  De-  themselves,  in  the  last  resort,  ss  at 

mosthenes     nor      a      Chrysostom.  present,  from   public   worship  alto» 

Mankind,   says   a  living  cynic,  are  gether. 

''  mostly  fools :"  it   may    be    con-  Tet  this  popular  interest  in  the 

ceded  that    they  are   certainly  not  question  of  preaching  is  strong  eiHk 

mostly  wise  men  ;  and  the  preach-  dence,  even  in  the  most  satiric  strie* 

ers  are  no  exception  to  their  feUow-  tures  which  it  has  called  forth,  of  the 

creatures.  powerful  agency  which  still  bdoBgi 

The  truth   is,    that  just   now  a  to  the  pulpit,  however  dormant  or 

strong   tide  of   feeling  has    set  in  imperfectly  exercised.    It  will  pro* 

from  some  quarters  against  preach-  bably  not  be  without  its  good  resnllC 

ing  per  m,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  The    preachers  themselves  are  0fl-> 

public  worship.    It  is  the  natural  re-  dently  not  unaffected  by  it.    IVea- 

action  of  an  educated  and  £istidious  tises  upon  preachers  and  preadii]^ 

age  against  the  undue  exaltation  of  from  tlie  hands  of"  the  cloth  **  icss^ 

the  pulpit  in  other  days.    No  modem  have  been  abundant  lately.     Some 

pulpit  reformer  has  yet  gone  so  far  few  of  those  which  are  least  prcrfbo- 

as  George   Fox    the    Quaker,   who  sional — as    taking    rather    Ihe    Ua- 

proposed    that    sermons  should  be  torical,  anecdotal,   and  critical  vfoff 

abolished   altogether  ;  —  he,   to    be  of  the  subject — ^now  lie  befoi%  nSL 

sure,    had    just      then    heard    six  Dean  Ramsay's  unpretendiDg  Uttlir 

preached    running  on  a  fast-day  in  volume '  Pulpit  Talk,'  is  mersly  m 

Scotland ;  but     it     suggested    that  amplification  of  two  popular  lectuM 

their    use — or     abuse — should     be  dehvered  before  the  Edinbnrrii  FM- 

limited.      As  the    beU  used    to  be  losophical      Institution —   pfeasaftl^ 

rung  in  many  parishes   "  to  call  dis-  like    the  writer's  previous  rofams^' 

senters  to  the  sermon  "    who  would  but  slight^  as  might  be  expected  from 

not  join  in  the    previous  Common  the  circumstances.    The  Dean  is  si( 

Prayer  ;  so  now  it  is  proposed  by  authority  to  whom  men  of  all  sftaiH 

some  (and  those  perhaps  the  most  of  religious  opinion  will  listen  wMf 

honest    censors  of  the  pulpit)  that  respect  ;  a  preacher  not  only  in  tM 

some  similar  pause  should  be  inter-  pulpit   but  out    of    it  whose  wiia 

posed  to   allow  those   who  like  the  ana  kindly  influence  has  been  wide* 

prayers,    but   object    to  a    divinity  ly  felt  for  good.    Mr.  Hood's  TotooM 

lecture,  to  go  out.    There  does  not  ---published  two  years  ago  under  tht 

seem  to  be  any   real  objection  to  title  of '  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trmtt* 

such  an  arrangement,  except  popu-  pets,'  in  a  questionable  taste  iHbicsll 

lar  feeling,  or  prejudice,  or  whatever  he  has  adopted  from  some  of  the  oM 

it  may  best  be  termed  ;  for  although  divines  whom  he  quotes-— is  also  A 

you    may  insure  a  man's  reluctant  reproduction    of    lectures  delirsrril 

presence  at  the  sermon,  you  cannot  bdTore  a   Dissenters'  Training  CM> 
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lege,  and  is  much  more  elaborate  When  these  great  voices  were 
and  more  professional, — not  free  silent^  there  followed  an  interval 
from  some  narrow  Nonconfonnist  in  which  either  there  were  no  effeo- 
prejudices,  but  oootaining  much  tive  masters  of  the  pulpir,  or  we  at 
interesting  matter,  carefully  col-  least  have  lost  their  works  and  their 
looted  and  well  put  together.  Mr.  names.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth 
Neale  and  Mr.  !Baring-Grould  take  century,  rose  Bernard  of  ClairYaox 
but  a  limited  portion  of  the  ground  — '*  the  last  of  the  Fathers."  He 
-^e  **  Mediaeval "  and  ^'  Post-  was  emphatically  the  preacher  in 
Mediffival  Preachers.**  Mr.  Jackson  high  places.  &ings  and  nobles 
aeems  to  have  drawn  pretty  largely  were  awed  by  the  wondrous  Co- 
upon his  predecessors^  or  from  the  ouence  of  his  language,  or  won  by 
same  sources — repeating  not  un-  tne  persuasion  of  his  dovelike  eyes, 
frequently  their  mistakes  —  but  and  pressed  to  take  from  his  hands 
producin;;  a  readable  book,  in  the  crosses — the  pledge  of  the 
Epite  of  a  somewhat  haphazard  Second  Crusade — as  fast  as  they 
arrangement.  A  good  many  of  the  could  be  supphed  by  tearing  up 
popular  anecdotes  which  all  the  his  monastic  cowl  But  after 
wnters  give  us  are  well  known,  his  death,  something  like  a  dark 
especially  tlie  ludicrous  ones,  which  age  of  preaching  seems  again  to 
are  Uie  most  apocryphal ;  but  there  have    followed.     Here    and    there 


similar  type,  either  supply,  or  pro-  Hood  would  term  them.    One  of 

bably  have  aspired  to  supply.  the  greatest  of  these  was  Anthony 

l£e  pulpit  has  gone  through  as  of  Padua,   who  wore  out   his  lite 

mkay  iphMi^ea  of  life  as  the   Chris-  (dying  at  thirty-six)  in  missionary 

tian  Church    itself.     Of  the    great  labours  throughout  Italy.     Where- 

preachers   of    primitive     times    we  oyer   he    went,    crowds    filled   the 

Know     comparatively    little,    with  churches  at  early  daybreak  to  hear 

tome    two    or     three    exceptions,  him.     He,  Uke    Augustine,  was   a 

Augustine,    Chrysostom,    Ambrose,  preacher  to  the  people.    Allusions 

mod  the  two  Gregories  live  still  in  to  common  trades  and  occupations 

their  homilies  which  haye  been  pre-  occur    continually    in    his    extant 

served;   but   we    are   hardly    in    a  homilies.    He  was  also  one  of  the 

position    to  judge  of   the  style  or  first  who  introduced  that  element 

effects  of  their  ordinary  preaching,  of  humour  into  his  sermons  which 

Augustine  has  led  on   record  boui  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 

precept  and  example  as  to  one  essen-  hereafter)  was  carried  out  even  to 

tial  duty  of  a  preacher — to  preach  abuse  by  many  of  his  successors, 

so  as  to  be  understood  of  the  peo-  But    Uie    mere    skeletons    of    his 

pie.    Of     all    temptations     to    be  preaching  which  have  come  down 

avoided,    he    warns    the    Cliriatian  to  us  give  no  fair  specimens  of  his 

orator    against  the  use  of    '^  sesqui-  powers.    He    was    adopted  as  the 

ptdalia  verba,^'     '^  What  profits  the  patron  saint  of   Portugal ;  and  the 

golden  key,"  he  says,  "  if  it  will  not  rortuguese    Goyemment,   in    1706, 

open  the  lock?  and  what  objection  conferred  on  him  formally  the  title 

is   there   to  the  wooden   key,  if  it  of  "  Marshal-General  '*  of  the  army, 

will  ?  **      The  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  taking  care,  howeycr,  to  pass  him 

essentially  a  preacher  to  Uie  multi-  regularly    but    rapidly    through  all 

tttde ;  and    far    less    eloquent    than  the    intermediate    military    grades, 

John  of  the  ''  Golden  M!ouUj,'*  was  from    private  upwards.      They    as- 

perham    even    more    tlian    him    a  signed  him  an  annual  pay  of  150 

model  for  the  teachers   whom   the  ducats;  and    for    many  years  aub- 

Qiurch  demands  at  presents  sequentlj  an  image   of  the   saint^ 
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in  full  tiniform,  wa3  carried  on  a  carefollj  adds  tbepreachet,  bat  In 
ehair  in  every  eampaign  at  the  Hebrew.  Father  Cmatenier,  to  Uta 
head  of  the  army.  Philip  de  as  1716,  speaks  of  "  L'abb^  Jesnt: " 
Kami,  a  Oftpuchin  friar,  preached  Nicholas  de  LyrA  asserted  thst  Be 
at  Rome  against  non-residence^  was  of  the  order  of  FViara  MinoriteiL 
die  standing  sore  of  an  established  But  in  spite  of  this  Mi4  other  drmr- 
chnrch  from  his  times  down  to  our  backs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat 
own,  against  which  successive  gene-  that  the  medieval  pulpit  from  tfatte 
rations  of  preachers  took  up  their  to  time  produced  men  who  mn 
parable  in  vain  —  and  with  such  deeply  read  in  the  Scriptures,  Mid 
effect,  that  thirtv  bishops  who  heard  who  interpreted  them  with  a  deptfi 
him  are  said  to  have  rushed  back  in  of  thought  and  a  fulness  of  illustm- 
compunction  to  their  own  dioceses  tion  which,  if  often  mystical  uid 
the  next  morning.  Jerome  Savona^  fiinciful,  was  always  interesting  Mid 
rola,  a  reformer  before  his  age,  thun-  attractive.  The  tife  was  ign<nrHi^ 
dered  so  powerfully  at  Florence  credulous,  superstitious;  the  msM 
against  the  oorruptions  of  the  Papal  of  preachers  were  likely  to  shsre  its 
court  under  j^  lexander  YI.,  that  the  faults :  but  the  great  names  of  the 
too  popular  preacher  was  brought  to  Churcn  were,  as  Dean  Ramsay  s^s, 
the  stake  as  a  heretic.  If  he  was  far  in  advance  of  their  age. 
too  faithful  an  exponent  of  the  vices  The  ancient  mode  of  preacbisff 
of  the  Papacy,  he  was  equally  hon-  was,  of  course,  extempore,  irtS 
est  in .  his  denunciations  of  popular  what  amount  of  previotafl  prepann 
sins ;  and  some  notion  of  the  fiery  tion  would  depend  on  the jpowsn 
temperament  of  the  man — ^possibly  or  habits  of  the  preacher.  Inie  ssr- 
even  some  excuse  for  his  persecutors  mons  of  Origen  are  the  first  widdi 
— ^may  be  gathered  from  the  story  are  recorded  as  having  been '  taken 
told  of  his  sometimes  working  him-  down  by  short-hand  writers ;  iad 
self  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteous  it  was  probably  not  xnM.  a  dale 
indignation  that  he  would  quit  the  comparatively  recent  that  a^ 
pulpit  suddenly  without  finishing  preacher  thought  of  actually  writ- 
his  sermon,  as  though  shaking  off  mg  out  his  sermon  at  length  beiM- 
the  dust  fi-om  his  feet  against  such  hand^  with  the  view  of  deHv0l<- 
an  evil  generation.  ing  it  fr^m  memory,  as  haa  b(Mto 
The  pulpit  oratory  of  the  middle  the  habit  with  many  of  Ihb 
ages  YraHj  of  course,  very  generally  most  successful  modem  eztempcle 
leavened  with  the  peculiar  tenets  preachers.  The  practice  of  reaoljlg 
and  corruptions  of  Roman  doctrine,  firom  a  manuscript  seems  oafy  ffi 
The  personages  of  the  Old  and  New  have  come  in  aher  the  Reformat 
Testament  were  set  forth  as  having  tion,  and  even  then  to  have  be^ 
been  good  Catholics,  with  the  most  for  a  long  time  exceptional  and  Uii- 
ntter  disregard  of  the  unities  of  popular.  The  Puritons,  with  one 
time  and  place,  and  with  an  effron-  consent,  and  with  a  torrent  of  Yim- 
tery  which  tells  its  own  tale  of  lent  abuse,  as  was  their  ftshioii. 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  scouted  it.  Even  after  the  Bls- 
hearers.  The  French  ecclesiastics  storatioa,  it  was  only  tolerated,  aM 
were  the  boldest  in  this  respect  not  always  that.  An  ordinanoa 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  on  their  jour-  issued  by  Charles  IL  to  the  Uni** 
ney  to  Mount  Mori  an,  are  represent-  versity  of  Cambridge  in  1674  de- 
ed as  employing  themselves  by  the  clares  that  the  practice  "took  Ha 
way  in  duly  reciting  avcs  and  pater-  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  tiie 
nosters;  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  times,*'  and  forbids  "Uiat  supifid 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  is  and  slothful  way  of  preaching"  to 
said  to  have  been  found  telling  her  be  used  at  the  universities  in  future, 
beads  and  reading  in  her  **  Hours  " —  But  it  crept  in  again,  and  mMfi*A^mi 
not  in  Latin,  however,  or  in  French,  its    ground — whether   Ibr   good  ot 
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•Til  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire,  not  oyer-acrupuloua  in  his  ttyle  of 
gome  of  the  best  modem  (Mvachers  iUostrfttion,  givee  e  quotation  from 
hftve    failed  entirely  in  extempore  0vid*8   ^Remeclium   Amoiie'l    The 
efforts.    Sanderson,  though  he  had  Speniah     preechera     went    Ikrther 
en  excellent  memory,  decUred  efter  eUU,  end  with  worse  than  bad  taste 
one  trial  that  be  would  never  make  forced  even  the   fables   of  Adonic 
the  attempt  mgm'^   and  ^assillon,  eud    Daned    into    illustrations     of 
wbo  always  committed  his  sermons  their    Esored    aubjent.*    Even    the 
esiefully  to  memory,  on  one  occa-  homely  Latimer  quotes    Terence*^ 
aon  broke  down  entirely  before  the  end  quotes  him  wrong.    Philip  Cos- 
kingi  when  once  he  bed  lost  him-  pean,    Bishop  of  Lisieux,  has   the 
self.  credit  of  being   the    iint   eminent 
When     classical    literature    wea  French  preacher  who  reverted    to 
elmost  the  only  literature  in  exist-  the  primitive  and  preipewortliy  cns- 
ence,  it  was  natural  that  the  Ian-  torn  of  citing  the  Scriptures  in  evi- 
ffuage  of  Uie  pulpit  should  be  largely  denoe  instead  of  Pagan  autliorsi 
leavened  witn  aUusions^  and    even  Humour  and  anecdote    were   in 
quotations,  from  Greek  and  Roman  frequent    use    with    medieval  and 
writera.     If  a  man  was  not  a  clas-  post-medieval  preachers,    especially 
•ioal  Bcholar,  he  was  no  scholar  at  with    the    French    and    Germans, 
aUL    It   is   unnecessary  to    remind  though  Gabriel  Barletti  of  Naples 
readers  of  our  own  Jeremy  Taylor ;  set  an  early  example  of  it.    Jean 
but  it  would    be  curioua  to  leani  Raulin,    who     preached    in    Paris 
what  Uie  simple  parishioners  of  the  about  the  middle  of   the  f)fUentli 
Uttb  church  of  Llanvihangel  Aber-  century,    was   remarkable    flbr    the 
bry  thic,  where  he  preached  occasion-  quaintness  of  his   fables  and  apo- 
atty  while  living  at  Golden  Grove,  logues.    One  of  his  best^  satirically 
eould  have  thought  of  hia  sermons,  aimed  at  the  power  of  the  nobles 
richly  jewelled  as    they   are    with  and  the  claims  of  the  regular  priest- 
Pagan  learning.    Some  of  the  French  hood,  is  given  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
and  Italian  preachers  were  &r  more  in  a  diluted  modem  form,  which  is 
pedantic    in    their    display.     They  a  very  doubtful  improvement     We 
quoted    from     profane    authors   far  prefer,   even  for  faorevity's  sake,  to 
Bore  largely  than  from  the  Scrip-  translate  the  Latin. 
tores.    Cornelius  Musso,  Bishop  of  "The   lion   summoned  the  wolf, 
Bitonto,  preaching  on  tlie  Asn^enaion  the  iox,  and  the  ass  into  chapter, 
in  Uie  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  that  they  might  confess  tlieir  sins, 
Christ  as  dying  like  Hercules,  rising  and  that  he  might  impose  penance 
like  Apollo  or  E^culapius.   ascend-  on   them    according  to  their  guilt. 
ing  to  heaven  as  a  true  Bellerophon,  The  wolf  came  and  confessed  him- 
"  a  second  Perseus,  who  had  slain  self  thus : — *  1  have  sinned,  in  that 
the  Metlusa  who  changed  men  into  I    have  eaten  a  sheep  which  cer- 
stones."      Another   Bishop  .of    the  tainly  did  not  belong  to  me;   but 
■ame    date    paints    Him    as    "  the  I  hold  this  ss  of  ancient  privilege 
joung  Horatius,  who  had  slain  the  from  my  forefathers,  who  have  ever 
three  Curiatii   of   ambition,    covet-  exercised  the  right — fatlier,  grand- 
ousness,   and  sensuality ;    tJio  Her-  father,  great-grandfather,  and  great- 
coles  who  destroy od  the  Cerberus  great-grandfather — so  tliat  the  me- 
with  three  heads."    The  same  pre-  mory  of  man  ronnoth  not  to  the 
late    quotes    continually    from    "le    contrary  but  that  wolves  have  al 
grand   Virgile."    as    he    calls    him;  ways  eaten  sheep.'     'Is  it  so?'  said 
and     Peter    Mariui,     confessor     to    the    lion;    'have    you    really  such 
Ben^  Count  of  Provence,  a  preacher    prescriptive  right  ? '    And  when  the 
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wolf  replied,  'Yea,'  he  imposed  on  poets  through  Fruice  ws»  Just  ttieii 

him  for  that  great  crime  a  single  the   King's   fitTOuriM   projects    tA 

paternoster.  Louis  was  wise  enough  to  uugn  slid 

**  Next  csme  the  fhx,  who  eon-  forffiye  him. 

fesaed  that  he  had  done  ill,  in  that  Another  remaikaUe  pfeaoher  tf 

he   had   eaten  sundry  oapous  and  nearly  the  asme  date,  and  of  raj 

hens  not  his  own ;  but  then  he  had  similar  style,  wss  MiohMl    ICeao^ 

a  right,  from  all  precedent  of  anti-  also  a  Cordelier.    Modem  erittotsla 

qoity,  to  eat  them.    And  so  in  like  commonly    treats   him   as   a  men 

manner  he  was  absolved  for  a  single  eoclesiastical  buflbon,     and    qooles 

paternoster.  his  sermons  as  instances  of  this  bdd 

'*  Last  osme  the  aas,  and  confessed  taste  and  grossness    of  his    timBli 

that  he  was  guilty  of  three  mortal  The  character  of  those  times  wss 

sins.    ^sL  1^  had  eaten  some  hay  gross,  it  is  true,  and  the  preTitat 

that  had   been  dropped  by  some-  vices,  both  amcmgst  laity  and  66- 

body*s  carts  along  tne  banks  and  clesiastics,  were  gross;  and  Flatfair 

bushes.     ^  A  grave  sin,  O  ass  I '  said  Menot  spared  neither.    His  diction, 

the  lion,  *  to  have  eaten  what  was  not  his    illustrations,    his    points,    mn 

your  master's.'     Secondly,  he  had  adapted  to  his  audienoe ;  and  it  wis 

oommitted  a  nuisance  in  the  cloisters  the  habit  of  the  day,  goiod  or  evi, 

of  the  monastery.  *■  A  heinous  crime,'  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.     Mr.  IXi- 

said     the     lion,      *  defiling     sacred  raeli,  who  was  probably  the  first  SdhI- 

gronndi'    The  third  offence  could  lish  writer  who  dug  mudh  into  A 

hardly  by  any  persuasion  be  wrung  printed  Tolume    of  his  Sermon*^ 

out  of  him.     At  last,  with  much  which  is  soarce  enough,  in  spite  of  re- 

dolefal   braying   and   groaning,  he  peated  editions — ^places  him  not  n^ 

bM  he  had  sung — or  brayed,  after  fairly  among"  Jocular  Fteaofaoftf 

his  manner-^in  harmony  with  the  but  if  he  had  been  nothinflr  mM 

pious  brethren  who  were  singing  in  than  this,  he  would  have  han^  h0^ 

ohoir.     The     lion    answered    that  called  by  his   countrymen    Zmfis 

this   was    the    gravest   sin    of   all,  <f  or.     Menot's  sermons,  written  fti 

to  have  made  a  discord  in  the  holy  a  medieval   Latin  interlarded  vHii 

brethren's  music    So  the  ass  was  French,  are  full  of  quaint  conotfill^ 

horribly    scourged    for     his     little  and  homely,   often  coarse,  illnstni- 

oflfences,  while   the  wolf  and    the  tions,  pushed  not  seldom  to  a  pohifi 

fox  were  dismissed,  with  full  absolu-  which    to    our    taste    is   palpiIKe 

tion,   to  enjoy  their  hereditary  pri-  buffoonery :     but    upon    the    mdrir 

vilegee."  audience  ot  his  day  sudi  prea^Uak 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  Cordelier,  one  would  tell  with  considerable  eflSm 

of  the  preachers  to  Louis  XL  of  Some    of    his   more   eztraordidiirir 

France,  was  another  of  those  early  ebullitions  have  been  quoted  qjam 

divines  who  acted  on  Horace's  max-  often  enough  by  collectors  of  vaA 

im,  that  a  jest  may  sometimes  do  specimens ;      but     his     expositiolL 

duty  for  a  sermon.    He  was  as  bold,  of    the    Parable    of  the    IrodigriL 

however,  as  he  was  humorous,  and  though    the    details    are    here  sM 

launched    his    bitter   jests    against  there     ludicrous     and     coarse^    Ui 

ladies    of  high    degree,   judges  on  might  be  naturally  expected   fhMi 

the  bench,  and  even  Louis  himself,  suSi    a    subject     in    such    hsMly 

with  as  much  eamesitness  as  point  shows    very    considerable    deeortt- 

A    courtier    told    him    the    King  tive     power ;     and    his    additiOH 

threatened    to    have    him    thrown  to    the     Scripture     narrative,    mlt 

into  the  Seine.     '*  Tell  his  majesty,"  much     more     unwarrantable    thm 

said  Maillard,    "that   even  then  I  those  of  some  modem  expositoi^ 

shall  get  to  heaven  by  water  soon-  are  forcible  and  graphic  enough  to 

er  than  he  will  with  all  his  post-  impress  the   moral  strongly  on  an 

horses."      The     establishment      of  un&ttered     auditory,      nnen    .Iks 
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^liMvibes  the  younger   son  as  the  the   spirit   of  the   sacred  original, 
ipoilt  child  who  had  always  had  his  and  set  forth  viyidly  to  men  of  the 
4Vlrn  way,  coming  to  his  father — '^  as  sixteenth    century  an    ancient  par^ 
bold    as   the    Pope    himself" — and  able  in  sixteenth-century  language, 
inking  to  have  his  portion  of  goods ;  There  is  no  more  intentional  bnr- 
pleadmg  that,  as  the  father  surely  did  lesque  of  Scripture  in  Menot's  ser- 
not  mean  to  disinherit  him  *'  when  mon  than  in  the  works  of  an  un- 
it should  please  Providence  to  do  so  known  and    forgotten    artist^   pro* 
amch  for  the  children    as  to  take  baUy  as  reverent  a  student  of  the 
tlifiir  father  out  of  the  world"  the  Qtwpel  as  the  more  learned  or  more 
inevitable  legacy  might  as  well  come  fastidious  reader,  which  may  still  be 
II9I0, — he    bol<lIy    appeals    to    the  seen,  as  we  have  seen   thein,  hang- 
young  men  amongst    his  audience,  ing  on  the    walls  of  English  furm- 
wbether  such  be   not,  in  too  many  houses    and    cottages.    There    the 
osies,    '^  the    form   and    pattern  of  prodigal  takes  his  leave,  dressed  in 
tbeir  own  life."      When   he  blames  scarlet  coat,  hessian  boots,  and  stiff 
the  father  as  too  indulgent  for  com-  choker  of  the  period — when  George 
plying,   and    urges    on   parents  the  the  Third  was  King ;   mounting  his 
sin  of  supplying  money  which  they  tilbnry,  the  fast  vehicle  of  that  day, 
know    will    be    ^ent   in    riot  and  which  a  groom  in  top-boots  is  hold- 
extravagance,   he    touches    a    point  ing.    The  father  is  in  the  costume 
which  modern  expositors  have  per-  of  the  British  farmer,  with  two  pie-* 
haps  too  entirely  overlooked.     When  thoric  bags  of  money  in    his  hand. 
ho  shows  the    prodigal    thrust  out  The  whole    series  of  six  or  seven 
with  insult  a^d  contumely  by  the  plates  is  equally  grotesque ;   but  their 
fafee    friends    on    whom     he    has  queer  anachronisms  no  more  imply 
larished    his    money ;      when     the  any  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  man  to  whom  he  goes  to  ask  for  designer  than  on  that  of  the  rude 
employment  mocks    at    his    white  villagers    who    still    admire    them, 
hands    and    fair    cheeks,  asks    him  They  were  the  product  of  the  same 
''what  work  he  can  do,"  and  gets  era  of  taste  which  thought  it  the 
the  humbled  answer  that  he  *'  has  correct  thing  to  play  Gato  in  a  full- 
never  learned   to  do  any:hing,"  but  bottomed  wig  and   laced  coat,  such 
that  he  '^  will  be  content  witli  very  as  AddL^on  himself  might  have  worn 
low  wages," — there    is    a    homely  on  grand  occasions,  and  when,  as  a 
pftthos  in  those  additional   touches  curious  counterpoise,  plethoric  Brit- 
which  might  not  be  without  its  ef-  tish  kings  and  their  gouty  ministers 
foot  upon  an  impressionable  hearer,  were  exposed  in  ^fl^^j  by  a  grateful 
and  which  has  not  been  reached  by  country  to    all    the    rigours    of    a 
modem  preachers  who  have  taken  London  climate  in    an  unmitigated 
quite  as  great  lib4:rties  in  '^  improv-  Roman  toga  and   sandals.     Let  the 
ing"  the  sacred  text.    Even  when  reader  who  chances  to  fall  in  with 
Menot    accommodates    his    lessons  any  of  these  quaint  old  Bible  prints 
so     entirely     to    tlie     fashions    of  in  his  rural  wanderings,  stady  them 
the    time    as     to    dress    out    the  curiously,   but,  if  possible,  with   a 
prodigal  youth,  when  setting  forth  ^^ve  face,   for    the    sake  of  some 
on    his    travels,    in    a    ^'pourpoint  stander-by    who    may     be    more 
fringed  with  velvet,  a  Florence  cap,  shocked  at  levity  on  sudi   subjects 
a  sliirt  of  fine  linen,  [tuckered  at  the  than   at    anachronisms  of  costume. 
neck,  scarlet    boots    of  perfect   fit.  An  inward  smile  will  do  no  harm 
and  a  cloak  of  damask  silk  floating  to  any  one.      The  truth  of  the  para* 
at  his  back,'   and  returning  home  ble  is  independent  either  of  Father 
to    his  father's    house    clad    in   ^^  a  Menot's  scarlet  boot'*,  or  the  British 
scanty  rochfi  which  scarcely  cover-  artist's  hessians. 
ed   his  ham^" — ^he  does  but  trans-  The  history  of  tlie  prodigal  was 
late  literally  mto  the  vulgar  tongue  a  ftvoarito  sabject  with  the  Fran- 
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dsoan  preachers.  It  gaye  ample  tractiye  to  those  who  were  entinlf 
scope  for  the  dramatic  details  in  dependent  for  their  intellectual  md- 
which  the  J  delighted  and  excelled,  sations  on  the  harangues  of  Ihe 
Philip  Bosquier,  another  of  the  preacher,  few  and  far  between.  Tbe 
order,  who  lived  nearly  a  century  scenes  of  a  prodigal's  life  have  m1- 
afler  Menot,  took  that  worthy  dom  been  painted  in  more  lively 
father's  very  original  sermon  as  a  colours.  Bosquier  dwells  muchy  to- 
sort  of  text  for  a  course  of  fifty- two  wards  the  close  of  the  story,  on  ibt 
discoui  ses  of  his  own,  which  he  com-  indignity  of  a  youth  of  high  birth 
posed  and  printed  on  that  single  and  breeding  being  set  to  md  hop^ 
parable.  In  burlesque  he  went  even  of  all  employments ;  and  be  oon- 
beyond  his  model;  but  there  are  eludes  this  portion  of  his  ^sulject 
not  wanting  |)a8sages  in  which  sar-  with  the  strong  remark,  that  m  he 
casm  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his  had  chosen  to  live  the  life  of  a  hqg^ 
audience  with  a  point  which  might  so  with  the  hogs  he  was  at  list 
have  told  in  spite  of  its  apparent  sent  to  feed.  Anticipating  a  fe- 
bufiToonery.  He  thinks  it  "  a  mercy  vourite  practice  of  some  modern 
that  the  young  man  did  not  rob  his  preachers,  who  are  fond  of  pot- 
father  at  once,'*  instead  of  going  ting  forward  supposed  doubts  and 
through  tbe  ceremony  of  asking  him  objections  which  would  otliei^ 
for  the  money ;  many  modern  pro-  w^ise  never  have  entered  into  tbe 
digals  (St  Francis,  his  own  founder,  heads  of  the  most  sceptical  andi- 
among  the  number)  had  done  so .  ence.  Father  Bosquier  starts  tUi 
before,  and  would  do  it  now.  He,  query,  towards  the  close  of  the  par- 
too,  dilates  on  the  culpability  of  able,  where  the  young  man  detei^ 
parents  in  the  matter  of  unrestrain-  mines  to  '^  arise  and  go  to  kii 
ed  indulgence  and  neglect  of  disci-  father" — '*  Why  did  he  not  write?** 
pline :  he  goes  farther,  and  accuses  and  he  answers,  that  probably  sooh 
the  parents  of  his  own  day  as  not  an  ill-conditioned  youth  could  nei- 
merely,  winking  at  the  immorality  ther  write  nor  read;  not  beoanse 
of  their  sons,  but  oven  setting  an  his  father  had  neglected  to  send 
immoral  example  in  their  own  per-  him  to  school,  but  that  it  wasM 
sons.  ^'  Such  fathers,"  he  says,  impossible  to  teach  him  letters  "as 
''  are  devourers  of  their  own  off-  a  pig  to  play  the  trumpet." 
spring  in  a  worse  sense  than  Saturn  A  popular  German  preacher  in 
of  old."  Such  mothers  are  like  the  the  next  century — Abraham  de 
apes  who  crush  and  strangle  their  Santa  Clara — seems  to  have  ntuiMnil 
little  ones  in  the  foolish  ardour  of  Menot's  and  Bosquier's  ezpositifln 
their  embraces.  '^  0  blind  affeo-  of  the  parable,  and  to  have  endesiv^ 
tion  1 "  he  exclaims.  "  0  worse  than  cured  to  emulate  their  fulness  of 
apish  love  I  Ccecus  amor  prolis  I "  illustration.  The  German  satirist 
*'  They  will  not  even  have  the  pa-  is  not  less  pungent^  though  perhspe 
tieuce  to  wait^"  he  says,  '^  for  their  somewhat  heavier  and  coarser,  ^ — 
daughters'  corruption  in  due  course,  his  French  predecessors.  He 
when  they  shall  come  to  years  of  gests  that  the  prodigal  was 
discretion."  The  biting  sarcasm  of  ably  *'an  Irishman,"  What 
Horace  was  evidently  in  the  mind  cial  spite  the  preacher  had  agauHt 
of  the  classical  Franciscan,  and  he  the  Irish  does  not  appear,  as  1h 
adds  to  it  a  point  of  his  own.  He  gives  no  reasons  for  fixing  on  tbe 
enter?,  as  may  be  conceived,  into  nationality.  His  sermon  is  fidl 
profuse  detail  of  the  items  of  the  of  ponderous  Latin  puns ;  but  then 
prodigal's  extravagance ;  but  though  are  points  here  and  here  which  no 
the  description  is  spun  out  with  a  doubt  would  tell  upon  a  Gtomaa 
prolix  verbosity  wearying  enough  congregation,  over-given  to  Ihs 
to  the  modern  reader,  there  is  a  frequenting  of  wine-shops.  ''.It 
wealth  of  imagery  in  his  iUustra-  might  be  saii  of  the  prodinl"  (ss- 
tions  which  may  have  been  very  at-  marks  the  preacher)  "as  of  Joseph, 
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^•o  evil  beasi  hath  devoured  him;  *  sach  indulgence  of  his  natural 
an  evil  beast,  indeed ;  an  evil  beast  humour  by  corporal  "  discipline/' 
it  the  Golden  Griffin ;  an  evil  beast  and  his  private  life  was  in  all  re- 
it  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  Golden  spects  that  of  a  devout  and  austere 
Buck,  and  the  Golden  Bear."  These  Churchman.  A  writer,  who  speaks 
tevem-beas-s  had  so  dealt  with  of  having  been  often  present  at  his 
hiuLf  that  *^  bis  breeches  were  as  sermons,  declares  that  he  himself 
fiiU  of  holes  as  a  fishing-net."  had  never  heard  the  preacher  iti- 
The  prodigal's  extravagant  equip-  dulge  in. any  of  those  bufifioneries 
vents  were  a  favourite  and  fertile  with  which  he  was  commonly  ere- 
tiieme  with  these  scenic  fireachers.  dited;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
JBosquier's  and  Santa  Clara's  de-  many  current  anecdotes  of  his  ec- 
ieriptions  read  like  Court  tailors'  oentricitics  have  as  little  founda- 
bills ;  and  the  latter  adds,  in  pro-  tion  in  fact  as  some  which  are  told 
lest  against  the  new-fangled  cos-  of  a  well-known  modern  preacher. 
tomes  of  the  day,  that  it  would  Some  of  the  best  attested  bhow  that 
•oon  be  necessary  to  establish  uni-  the  Little  Father's  jests  must  often 
versities  of  tailors,  and  grant  them  have  been  carefully-planted  home- 
degrees  as  ^*  doctors  of  fashion."  thrusts  to  his  auditors.  Preaching 
Petit  Andr^,  discoursing  one  day  on  the  casting-out  of  the  devil 
on  the  same  text  when  Madame  which  was  dumb, — '^  Know  you, 
de  la  Tremouille  was  present  in-  brethren,  what  a  dumb  devil  is  ? 
oognita,  took  occasion  to  paint  the  I  will  tell  you — it  is  a  lawyer  at 
▼outh's  retinue  as  follows : — "  He  the  feet  of  his  confessor.  In  court, 
haul  six  splendid  dapple-grey  horses,  these  gentlemen  chatter  like  pies ; 
a  grand  carriage  of  crimson  velvet  but  at  the  confessional,  devil  a  word 
lacked  with  gold,  a  rich  hammercloth  can  one  draw  out  of  them — dcemo- 
coveied  with  coats  of  arms,  pages  nium  mutum — a  dumb  devil  in- 
and  lacqueys  in  yellow  liveries  deed."  Preaching  before  M.  de 
&ced  with  black  and  white."  It  Pdr^fixe,  Archbishop  of  Paiis,  he 
was  tl)e  very  carriage  and  liveries  saw  the  prelate  asleep.  He  called 
in  which  her  ladyship  had  come  out  loudly  to  the  Suisse  on  duty, 
to  the  sermon.  '*  Shut  the  doors  I  the  shepherd  is 
This  Father  Andr^,  familiarly  asleep ;  the  sheep  will  get  out ;  to 
called  ^'Le  Petit"  (BouUanger  was  whom  am  I  to  preach  the  word  of 
his  family  name),  was  a  friar  of  G^d  ? "  The  Archbishop  was  yery 
tke  order  of  Reformed  Augustins,  soon  awake,  and  remained  so  to 
who  preached  during  many  Advents  the  end  of  tne  sermon.  Andr^  had 
•nd  Lents  before  Louis  JLlll.  and  no  liking  for  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
XIV.  He  was  a  jester  by  nature,  requested  on  one  occasion  by  them 
and  used  his  talent  in  a  fashion  to  dehver  the  usual  panegyric  on 
which  is  certainly  starthng  to  the  their  founder.  He  complied;  and 
■ober  taste  of  a  modern  congrega-  in  the  course  of  his  oration  intro- 
tion.  Bat  if  the  opinion  of  those  duced  an  imaginary  dialogue,  in 
critics  who  were  nearly  his  contem-  which  St.  Ignatius  asked  of  Heaven 
porarics  is  to  be  trusted,  he  was  a  locality  for  the  operations  of  his 
■mch  more  than  a  mere  jester,  new  Order.  ''But  where  to  place 
**  He  did  not  always  make  those  you  ?  the  deserts  have  been  assigned 
laugh  who  listened  to  him,"  says  to  St.  Benedict  and  St  Bruno;  St 
CKieret ;  *'  he  spoke  truths  which  Bernard  occupies  the  valleys,  St 
■ent  bishops  back  to  their  dio-  Francis  the  country  towns — where 
ceses,  and  made  many  a  coquette  are  you  to  be  quartered  ? "  ''  Ah  1 
Uash.  He  had  the  art  of  biting  master,"  replies  the  saint,  *'put  us 
while  he  smiled."  Far  from  prid-  only  in  some  place  where  there  is 
hig  himself  upon  the  laugh  which  something  to  get — in  the  large 
be  aometiiiiaa  raised  idien  in  the  towns,  for  example — and  trost  us 
fMidpity    ha    pnnidMd    lomaelf    for  to  do  the  rest**    Nor  docs  Andr^ 
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seem    to   haye    had   a    very    high  the  heart."    These  dnmatio  effMlU 
opiuion  of  the  monastic  orders  in  have  been  made  use  of  by  modern 
general.     From    the    pulpit    of    a  preachers.     Mr.    JTackson    tella    oi 
monastery  which    had    lately   been  of  a  Yorkshire  MetJbodist  preacfaor, 
struck  with  lightninjr,  he   returned  familiarly   called  "Our  Billy,"  wko 
thanks    to    Heaven,   wliich    always  "  has  been  known  to  take  a  pair  of 
"  took  such  care  of  its  own."     "  Do  scales  into  the  pulpit,  and  literafly 
we    need    further    proof,"  said    he,  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  seTeial 
"than  what  has  just  happened  to  characters    he    described."     White- 
this  pious    house    in   which    I    am  field  proiluced  great  effect  upon 
preaching?    The    lightning    fell   on  heareis    on    one    occasion,    by 
the  library,  and  consumed  it,  with-  illustration   which    appealed,  so 
out   hurting   a   single    monk.     Had  thing  in  the  same  way,  to  the  eye 
it  unhappily  struck    the    refectory,  as  well  as  to  the  ear.     "  You  aeon 
what    numbers    would    have    been  to   think  salvation   an  easy  matter. 
killed  I      Mon    dieuf    what    would  Ohl   just    as    easy  as    for    me   to 
have  been  the  desolation  I  "  catch   that  insect  passing    by   me." 
Not  only  jest   and  anecdote   and  He  made  a  grasp  at  a  fly,  real  or 
grimace    were    used    by    some    of  imaginary.     Qhen  he  pauseid  a  mo- 
thepe  lively  divines,  but  they  even  ment,  and  opened  his  hand — ^^'But 
took   with    them    occ.isionally   into  I  have  mit^sod  it !  " 
the     pulpit    certain    of    what    less        Tlie    English    pulpit,  during    the 
grav^^    actors    would    call   "proper-  period  which  we  have  glanced  at, 
ties,"   to    help    the    a^^tion    of    the  was  duller,  if  more  decorous.     There 
scene.     The  celebrated  Father  Hon-  were  few  names  of  mark,  and  bat 
or^,  preaching  one    Lent  upon   the  little     reliable     account     of     their 
vanity  of  humnn  life,  suddenly  pro-  preaching    has    come   down   to   UB. 
duced  a  skull,  which   he  niade   the  Hugh    Latimer,   who    made    Paul's 
subject  of  a  monologue,  very  much  Cross   ring  some  half-century  later, 
afler  the  fashion  of    Hamlet  in  the  and  who  had  in   him  many  of  tbe 
tragedy.     "Thou  wast  the  skull  of  characteristics    of   the    foreign    bn» 
a  magistrate — was  it  not  so  ?    He  moristic  preachers  who  have  been 
who    makes    no    answer    assents."  noticed,   complains    bitterly   of   tbe 
Fixing    on    the    ghastly   image   the  low  ebb  to  which  preaching  had  fid- 
cap  of   a  judge — "  Ha !  "   said    he,  len  in  England.    IJe  speaks  of  the 
"  hast  thou   never  sold   justice  for  "  strawberry  preachers,"  whose  aaa- 
gold?    Hast    thou    never    entered  son  was  but  once  a-year.     "How 
into  a  villanous  compact  with  ad-  few  there  be  throughout  this  renfai 
vocates     or    procureurs  -  general  ?  "  that  give  meat  to  their  flock  as  ibey 
Then    he    would    throw   aside    the  should  do,  the  visitors  can  best  ti^ 
skull,    and     produce     another,     on  Too  few,  too  few — the  more  is  ithe 
which  he  put  a  woman's  head-dress,  pity ;   and  never  so  few  as  noiVL" 
"  Thou   wast    the    head  of  one   of  A  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  VM» 
these  ladies  of  fashion,  it  may  be;  later,    complains    of    the    lack    t^ 
where  now  are  tliose  bright  eyes,  preachers,  even  at  the  univeraitMB: 
which    rolled    so    wantonly?   those  ** There  is   not  now  in   all  Oadfofd 
pretty    lips,     which     formed    such  more  than  six  or  seven  preaeheia'* 
winning     smiks?"     So    he    would  Latimer's   own    preaching  may  be 
go    through   a  series  of   imaginary  well  described  in  the  words  whMi 
characters,  having   the  proper  cos-  he  himself  uses  in  one  of  his  Mfe^ 
tume    ready    for    each,    producing  mens: —  - 
such    effect    as  may   be   conceiveil.        "  I    have  a  manner  of  teaohing 
But  he  was  an  earnest  man,  and  a  which  is  very  tedious  to  them  tfaM 
successful  preacher,  in  spite  of  what  be   learned.     I    am  wont   even  Jt4o 
we    might    call    his     bufiboneries.  repeat  tlioso  things  which  I   bare 
"  He  distracts  the  ear,"  said  Bour-  said  before,  which    repetitiona   ae 
d^loue  of  him,  "  but  he  also  rends  nothing    pleasant   to   the   leaiMd : 
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btit  it  is  no  matter — ^I  care  not  for  One  need  not  quote  the  example  of 

tkem;    I  seek    more    the  profit  of  St.    Paul,   but    the    great  medieval 

tkose    which    he    ignorant  than   to  preachers  are  full  or   them.      Ber- 

please   learned    men.     Therefore    I  nard  and  Peter  of  Blois  made  fre- 

oftentimes  repeat  such  things  which  quent    use  of   them.     The    French 

be  needful  for  them  to  know,  for  I  humoristic     preachers     who     have 

would  BO  speak  that  they  might  be  been     noticed  —  Menot    and    Petit 

edified  withal."  Andr^     and       Maillard  —  naturally 

His  sermon  on  the  Plough  is  an  seized  upon  such  a  ready  means  of 
excellent    instance    of    his    homely  appeal    to    the  dull    popular  intelli- 
bot  forcible  expositions,  but  is  per-  gence.      Latimer  rejoiced  in    them, 
hsps  too  well  Known  for  quotation,  no    matter  how  homely.     But  per- 
'Hioee  "on  the  card" — or  it  should  haps    the    most    extraordinary    use 
rather  be  on   the  "  cards " — are   an  ever  made  of  proverbs   in    the  pul- 
imtance  of  the  way  in   which   he  pit  was  in  a  sermon  preached  and 
turned  to  his  purpose  ideas   which  printed  by  one  Mr.  Burgess,  on  the 
might  have  seemed  most  foreign  to  devils    entering    into    the    nerd    of 
his  subject     He  had  the  great  art  swine.     He   entitled  it,  "The  Devil 
of  the    preacher,   that    of   bringing  driving  and   drowning  his  Hogs;" 
forth  "  things  new  and  old."      He  and  he  divided   his   discourse    into 
abounds    in    anecdotes,    and    some  three   heads,   inasmuch    as,    he    re- 
well-known  jests    have    been    bor-  marks,     "  the    devil    here    verified 
rowed  from  his    variegated    pages,  these    old    English  proverbs."      1. 
The  tracing  the  cause  of  the  Good-  "  The  devil  will  play  at  small  game 
win  San d^  to  the  existence  of  Ten-  rather  than  none  at  all;"  2.  "They 
terden  steeple  is  one  of  the  many  run  fast  whom    the  devil  drives ;  " 
stories^  told — and  well  told — in  his  3.  "The  devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a 
pige?.     He    is    occasionally    coarse,  fine   market."     And   in  spite  of — or 
bitter,    violent,    and     even     almost  even,  it  may  be,   in  consequence  of 
directly  personal,  as  was  the  fashion  — this   more  than    homely   illustra- 
of  his  time.     He  made  home-thrusts  tion,   those  who  have  read  the  ser- 
ai bishops  and  clergy,   which  must  mon  pronounce  it  to  have  been  not 
have    been    very    disagreeable    for  ill  adapted  to  impress  a    rude  and 
tliem    to    hear;     but  he    does    not  uncritical  audience, 
raere  the  other,  learned  professions.        Aftf'r  the  date  of  those  dramatic 
He  longs    to    fit  some  judges   that  preachers,   as    they   may   be   called, 
he  wots  of  with  a  "Tyburn  tippet"  there   appears  to    have  followed    a 
in  lieu   of  the  judicial  ermine — "  It  temporary    calm,    which     was    not 
will  never  be  merry  in  England  till  favourable  to   the  growth  of  eamest- 
we  have  the  skins  of  such ;  "  and  ness  of  any  kind  in  the  unreformed 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  woman  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.     It 
who  "  had  sufiered  many  things  of  was  broken  first  in   France.     There 
many  physicians,"  he  observes  that  arose     the    line    of     great    French 
well    she     mighf,    "for     physicians  preachers,    the    golden    age  of   the 
nowadays     seek     only    their    own  pulpit,  under  Louis    XIV.  and  XV. 
profits."       Latimer,    with   his  yeo-  Their    reputation    was    coextensive 
man's  birth  and  independent  spirit,  with  Christendom,    and    in  spite   of 
was  a  true  Englishman  to  tiie   core,  all   the  changes  of  style  and   taste, 
One  can  fancy  the  men  round  Paul's  they  continue  models  of  pulpit  elo- 
Oross  applauding,  as  they  did  aud-  quence    to  this    day.       The    Court 
ibiy  enough  at  times,  when  he  spoke  of  France  at  that  date  presented  a 
of  the  English  bow  as  "that  gifl  of  curious    contradiction.      Vice     was 
Gkxi    which    He  hath  given  us   to  one  of  the  component  parts  of  good 
excel  all  other  nations  withal."  society ;    and  so    was  the  Oatholic 

Proverbs  have  been  largely  used  religion,  at  least  so  far  as  outwanj 

bjr  all  popular   preachers  who   ad-  observances  went.     The  Kinff   ntr 

dwood  tbemsehret  to  the  masBes.  tended   the     public   offices    cC  ikb 
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Church     regularly  —  and    his    mis-    was  sent  for,  and  in    Madame  de 
tresses    with    him.      His    courtiers    Rambouillet's    aaJon.     before      that 
followed,     in    both     respects,     the    brilliant  and  critical  audience,    the 
royal  example.     There  was  a  para-    young  preacher  of  aixteen  delivered 
doxical    kind    of  faith,    which     ac-    hh  Qrst  sermon  at  eleven   o'clock  at 
cepted,  and  apparently  realized,  the    night      Voltaire  remarked  that  ho 
truths  of  Christianity  and  the  teaf:h-    had   never  heard   any    one    preach 
ingofthe  Church,  without  allowing    so  early — or  so  late.      The  Bishop 
them  to  have  any  practical  influence    of  Lisieux,  who  was  then  in  Parii^ 
on  the  conduct  of  life.     Something    heard  of    the  precocious    perfonn- 
Jike  it  was  seen,  perhaps,  in  Engf-    ance;     and  Bo^suet  was  invited  to 
land    under  the    Stuarts;    but    the    display  his  powers  a  second  time^ 
phenomena  were  not  so  remarkable,    before  himself  and  two  otlier  pre- 
The  Court    preachers  at   Versailles    lates.     They  were  equally  astonish- 
were  admirably  fitted  ibr  their  of-    ed  and  charmed:     and  Cardinal  de 
fice.     They  were  men   who   mij^ht    Bausset,  who  tells  the  story,  fairly 
not  have  found  their  vocation,  like    remarks  that    their    verdict  as    to 
some  of  the  great  preachers  before    the  true  qnaliflcations  of  a  preacher 
them,   in  missions    to    the  heathen    was  more  reliable  than  that  of  the 
at    home    and    abroad;    they   were    wits    and    courtiers  of   the    aahna 
not  born    to    be  voices    crying  in    of  Rambouillet.      The    gifts    whidi 
the  wilderness.     But,  on  the  other    could    impress  two  such  audiencM 
hand,   neither  were  they  the   mere    must  have    been  remarkable  indeed. 
'' players    upon  a    pleasant    instru-    Bossuet  distinguished  himself^  soon 
ment,"  to  whom    kings    and    cour-    aller  his    ordination,    as    a  contro- 
tiers  might  love  to  listen  as  an  in-    versialist  against  the  Protestants  in 
tellectual  excitement,  and  who  care-    the  diocese   of  Mctz ;     but  it    was 
fully    avoided,    as    Court   preachers    not    until  his  thirty  -  second      year 
before    and    since    have   done,   any    that    he    had     an    opportunity    of 
such    too -plain    delivery    of  their    preaching    before  the    Court;     and 
message  as  might  offend  the  ears  of    even  this,  it  must  be  remembered| 
their  royal  and  illustrious  auditory.        was  an   unusually  early  age  for  sadi 
The  first  of  this  brilliant   line  of    an    honour.     He  had  lost  none  of 
orators  was  Jacques  Bossuet,  who    his  youtliful  powers.    He  preached 
received  his  eaily   erlucation  at  the    six  courses   of  Lent    Simons,  and 
Jesuit's  College  in  his  native  town    four  in  Advent,  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
of  Dijon,  and    subsequently   at  the    sailles,  and  moved  his  courtly  audi- 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.     There,    ence  by  turns  to  tears  and  admirft- 
before  he  was  sixteen,  the  fame  of   tion  by  his  nervous  eloquence.     Yet 
his  remarkable  talents  and  learning    these  grand  sermons,  though  not  ez- 
had  reached    even    the    fashionable    tempore,  were  merely  hastily  dashed 
circles   of  the  capital.    At    one    of   on    paper  and    roughly    corrected; 
the  celebrated  soirees  at  the  Hotel    and  he  is  said  never  to  have  preach- 
de    Rambouillet,    the     Marquis    de    ed  the  same  sermon  twice.     He  ia 
Feuqui^res   spoke    in    raptures    of   best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  fune- 
the    extraordinary    promise    of     a    ral  orations;  but  this  branch  of  pnl- 
protegi    of  his    who    was    studying    pit  oratory  is  by  no  means  as  conge- 
for    the    Church.      He     undertook    nial  to  the  English  as  to  the  French 
that,  if  allowed    a  few    minutes  of    taste,  and  in  spite  of  their  unqnee^ 
solitude  for  collecting  his  thoughts,    tioned  eloquence   they  will  be   apt 
the  young    student    should    preach    to      weary    the     English      reader, 
an  extempore  sermon  on   any  text    Dean     Ramsay    thinks     otherwiseL 
which  might  be  given    him.      The    and  quotes  Robert  Hall'd  marg^u 
company,    by    whom    any    literary    note  written  upon  his  copy  of  th* 
novelty  was  welcomed  with  enthu-    volume — "  I  never   expect  to  hmr 
siasm,  at  once  challenged  the  Mar-    language    like    this    till   I  hear   it 
quis  to  the  proo£    Young  Bossuet   from  the  lips  of  seraphs  round  te 
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throne  of  €k>d.*'    But  HalFs   own  merit  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Cath- 

tMte  was  florid.     What  affects  our  olios  of  being    an    illustrious   con- 

•|>preoiation  of  Bossuet's  oratory  is  vert;    but  the   French    kings    and 

not  only  that  the  exciting  interest  princes  of  the  seventeenth  century 

la  that  of    a  bygone    period,    and  were  in    general  but  sorry  subjects 

that    Conde    and    La    valliere    are  for  the  funeral  preacher.     The  most 

■Amee  almost  forgotten  in  the  busy  striking    and  really  solemn  pnssage 

]Nre0ent ;    but  funeral  sermons,  even  to  be   found  in   any  sermon    of  this 

•o  the  heroes  of  the    day,   are    a  dasa  is  the    well-known   exordium 

mode   of  celebration   which  jars  on  of  Massillon  over  Louis  le  Grand — 

the  religious  as  well  as  the  intel-  ^'  Dieu  seul  est  grand,  mes  f.  Sres  ! " 

lactaal    instincts  of  most  educated  We  may  well  believe  that,  with  his 

finglishmen.      The     custom,     it     is  impressive   delivery,    it  thrilled   the 

true,  has  come  down  to  us  with  all  audience ;    and  had  he  but  stopped 

Ibe   sanction    of    antiquity.       Ber-  there,  it  would  have  been  a  perlecc 

nard's   touching    apostrophe    to  his  funeral  sermon, 

brother  Qerard,  whom  he  had  him-  But  to  return   to   Bossuet.      The 

self  converted  to  the  faith,  and  who  King    was    so    delighted    with    his 

died  on  the  very  day  on   which  the  preaching,  that    he    gave    him    the 

sorrowing  surviver  had  to    preach,  bishopric  •  of    Condon,     and    soon 

kas  been  often   quoted  for  its  sim-  afterwards  intrusted  him  with   the 

plicity  and  beauty ;   and  the  same  education  of   the  young     Daiphin. 

gfreat    preacher    delivered    a  pane-  From   that  time  Bossuet    preached 

gyric,  which     has    been     compared  but  at  rare  intervals,  and  even   then, 

with   the   grandest  efforts    of    De-  it  would  seem,   almost  reluctantly, 

mosthenes,    over    the     Irish     saint  so  absorbed  was  he  with  the   duties 

Malachi — him     of    ''  the    collar     of  of  his  diocese  and   the  education  of 

gold" — who    died  in    his    arms   at  his  royal  pupil.     When   this    charge 

01a*rvaux.       The  preachers  of   the  was  ended,  the  King  promoted  him 

twelfth  century  took  up  and  carried  to   the    richer   bishopric   of  Meauz, 

to  an  extreme   a   fashion   which   of-  where  he  continued  and   ended  his 

itred  to   the  preacher  a  good  field  laborious  life,  a  zealous  bishop  and 

for  pathetic    declamation,    with,   it  active   controversialist   to   his  death 

must  be   confessed,  abundant  facil-  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.     The   good 

ities     for    mounding    commonplaces  people   of  his   new   diocese    hardly 

on  the   uncertainty   of    human   life  understood  at   first   the  treasure  of 

sad  the  vanity  of  worldly  honours,  ability    and    learning    with    whioh 

It  must  be  remembered,  in   defence  they   were  blessed.      Louis,  with  a 

of  the  primitive  custom,  that   such  natural  pride  in  so  good  an   appoint- 

sennoDS  were  preached    only  over  ment,    inqu'red    of   some    of  tliem 

those  whose  life   and  principles  had  how  they  liked   their   new    hishop? 

been,    to  all  human    seeminjf,   con-  "  Pretty  well,"  was  the  cautious  re- 

flistent    with    a    sincere     Christian  ply ;   on  which  the   King  expressed 

profession.     When   the   funeral   ser-  some   surprise  at  their   speaking  so 

mon   became,  as   in  course   of  time  coldly.      They   explained  that    they 

and  under   the   relaxed   discipline  of  thought  he  was  scarcely  the  sort  of 

the  Church  it  was  sure   to  become,  man  they  expected :   whenever  they 

a    mere    oration    pronounced    over  waited  on  him,  they  were   told  that 

earthly  notabilities,  it    degenerated  he   was  ^*  at  his  studies  ;  "   and  they 

in  many  cases  into  either  a  sonor-  should    certainly    have    preferred   a 

OD8    enunciation    of    truisms,  or  a  bishop  whose  education    had    been 

fblsome   and  too    often    unfounded  completed  before  he  came, 

panegyric.       Henry     Quatre,    over  Esprit  Fl^chier,  afterwards  Bishop 

whom  the  Ahb4  Valladier   declaim-  of  Nismes,    was    another    favourite 

ed    in    a    bombastic    strain    which  preacher  of  the   Q-reat    Louis.     His 

won    him    great    applause,  if    not  fame  also  rests  most  upon  his  fbne- 

much  of  a  saint^  had  at  least  the  ral  orations;   and  posterity  scarcely 
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Church     regularly  —  and    his    mis-    was  sent  for,  and  in    Madame  da 
tresses    with    him.      His    courtiers    Rambouillet's    9cdon.     before      ihat 
followed,     in    both     respects,     the    brilliant  and  critical  audience,    tbe 
royal  example.     There  was  a  para-    young  preacher  of  sixteen  delivered 
doxlcal    kind    of  faith,    which     ac-    his  first  sermon  at  eleven   o'clock  at 
cepted,  and  apparently  realized,  the    night      Voltaire  remarked  that  ho 
truths  of  Christianity  and  the  teach-    had   never  heard    any    one    preach 
ingofthe  Church,  without  allowing    so   early — or  so  late.      The  Bishop 
them  to  have  any  practical  influence    of  Lisieux,  who  was  then  in  Pftrii^ 
on  the  conduct  of  life.     Something    heard  of    the  precocious    perform- 
Jike  it  was  seen,  perhaps,  in  En^-    ance;     and  Borsuet  was  invited  to 
land    under  the    Stuarts;    but    the    display  his  powers  a  second   time^ 
phenomena  were  not  so  remarkable,    before   himself  and   two  other  pre- 
The  Court    preachers  at    Versailles    lates.     They  were  equally  astonish- 
were  admirably  fitted  ibr  their  of-    ed  and  charmed;     and  Cardinal   do 
fice.     They  were  men   who   mi(:ht    Bnusset,  who  tells  the  story,  fairly 
not  have  tbund  their  vocation,  like    remarks   that     their    verdict  as    to 
some  of  the  great  preachers   before    the  true  qualifications  of  a  preacher 
them,   in  missions    to    the   heathen    was  more  reliable  than   that  of  the 
at    home    and    abroad;    they   were    wits    and    courtiers  of   the    salona 
not  born    to    be  voices     crying  in    of  Rambouillet.      The    gifts    whidi 
the   wildc^rness.     But,  on  the   other    could    impress  two  such  audiences 
hand,   neither  were  they  the   mere    must  have    been  remarkable  indeed, 
''players    upon   a    pleasant    instru-    Bossuet  distinguished  himself  soon 
ment,"  to  whom    kings    and    cour-    after  his    ordination,    as    a  contro> 
tiers  might  love   to  listen  as  an  in-    versialist  against  the   Protestants  in 
tcllcctual  excitement.,  and  who  care-    the  diocese  of  Metz ;     but  it    was 
fully    avoided,    as    Court   preachers    not    until  his  thirty  -  second      year 
before    and    since    have   done,   any    that    he     had     an    opportunity    of 
such    too -plain     delivery    of  their    preaching    before  the    Court;     and 
message  as  might  offend  the  ears  of    even  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
their  royal  and  illustrious  auditory.        was  an  unusually  early  age  for  such 
The  first  of  this  brilliant   line  of    an    honour.      He   had  lost  none  at 
orators  was  Jacques  Bossuet,  who    his  youthful  powers.     He  preached 
received  his  early   education  at  the    six  courses   of  Lent    sermons,  and 
Jesuit's  College  in  his  native  town    four  in  Advent,  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
of  Dijon,  and    subsequently    at  the    sallies,  and  moved  his  courtly  audi- 
College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.     There,    ence  by  turns  to  tears  and  admir*- 
before  he  was  sixteen,  the  fame  of   tion  by  his  nervous  eloquence.     Yet 
his  remarkable  talents  and  learning    these  grand  sermons,  though  not  ex- 
had  reached    even    the    fashionable    tempore,  were  merely  hastily  dashed 
circles   of  the  capital.    At    one     of    on    paper  and    roughly    corrected; 
the  celebrated  soirees  at  the  Hotel    and  lie  is  said  never  to  have  preach- 
de    Rambouillet,    the     Marquis    de    ed  the  same  sermon  twice.     He  it 
Feuqui^res   spoke    in    raptures    of   best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  fiine- 
the    extraoidinary    promise    of     a    ral  orations;  but  this  branch  of  pol- 
protegS    of  his    who    was    studying    pit  oratory  is  by  no  means  as  conge- 
for    the    Church.      He      undertook    nial  to  the  English  as  to  the  French 
that,  if   allowed    a  few    minutes  of    tiiste,  and  in   spite  of  their  unqnee^ 
solitude  for  collecting  his  thoughts,    tioned  eloquence   they  will  be   apt 
the  young    student    should    preach    to      weary    the     English      reader. 
an  extempore  sermon   on   any  text    Dean     Ramsay    thinks     other wiae^ 
which  might  be  given    him.      The    and  quotes  Robert   Hall's  marginu 
company,    by    whom    any    literary    note  written   upon  his  copy  of  the 
novelty  was  welcomed  with  enthu-    volume — "I  never   expect  to  hear 
siasm,  at  once  challenged  the  Mar-    language    like    this    till   I  hear   H 
quis  to  the  proo£    Young  Bossuet    firom  the  lips  of  seraphs  roimd  lh» 
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tilrone  of  Ckxi.**    But  HalFs   own  merit  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Cath- 

tMte  was  florid.     What  affects  our  olic3  of  being    an    illustrious   con- 

appreciation  of  Bossuet's   oratory  is  vert;    but  the   French    kings    and 

not  only  that  the  exciting  interest  princes  of  the  seventeenth  century 

k  that  of    a  bygone    period,    and  were  in    general  but  sorry  subjects 

that    Conde    and    La  Valliere    are  for  the  funeral  preacher.     The  most 

Bftines  almost  forgotten  in  the  busy  striking    and  really  solemn  passage 

present ;   hut  funeral  sermons,  even  to  be   found  in   any  sermon   of  this 

•D  the  heroes  of  the    day,   are    a  clas8  is  the    well-known   exordium 

node   of  celebration   which  jars  on  of  Massillon  over  Louis  le  Grand — 

the  religious  as  well  as  the  intel-  "  Dieu  seul  est  grand,  mcs  f  dres  I " 

lactual    instincts  of  most  educated  We  may  well  believe  that,  with  his 

Englishmen.      The     custom,     it     is  impressive   delivery,    it  thrilled   the 

tme,  has  come  down  to  us  with  all  audience ;    and  had  he  but  stopped 

ate   sanction    of    antiquity.       Ber-  there,  it  would  have  been  a  perfecc 

nard's  touching    apostrophe    to  his  funeral  sermon, 

brother  Q^rard,  whom  he  had  him-  But  to  return   to   Bossuet      The 

self  converted  to  the  faith,  and   who  King    was    so    dehghted    with    his 

died  on  the  very  day  on   which  the  preaching,  that    he    gave    him    the 

Borrowing  surviver  had  to    preach,  bishopric  ■  of    Condon,     and     soon 

kas  been  often   quoted  for  its  sim-  afterwards  intrusted  him  with   the 

plicity  and  beauty ;   and  the  same  education  of   the  young     Daiphin. 

great    preacher    delivered    a  pane-  From   that  time  Bossuet    preached 

gyric,  which     has    been     compared  but  at  rare  intervals,  and  even   then, 

with   the   grandest  efforts    of    De-  it  would  seem,   almost  reluctantly, 

Bosthenes,    over    the     Irish     saint  so  absorbed  was  he  with  the   duties 

Malachi — ^him     of    "  the    collar     of  of  his  diocese  and   the  education   of 

gold*' — who    died  in    his     arms   at  his  royal  pupil.     When   this    charge 

Cfla'rvaux.       The  preachers   of   the  was  ended,  the  King  promoted  him 

twelfth  century  took  up  and  carried  to   the    richer  bishopric   of  Meauz, 

to  an  extreme   a   fashion   which   of-  where  he  continued  and   ended  his 

feted   to   the   preacher  a  good  field  laborious  life,  a  zealous  bishop   and 

Ibr  pathetic    declamation,    with,   it  active   controver.«ialist   to   his  death 

must   be   confessed,  abundant  facil-  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.     The   good 

ittea     for    mounding    commonplaces  people  of  his  new   diocese    hardly 

on   the   uncertainty   of    human   life  understood  at   first   the  treasure  of 

tmd  the   vanity  of  worldly  honours,  ability    and    learning    with    which 

It  must  be  remembered,  in   defence  they   were  blessed.      Louis,  with  a 

of  the  primitive  custom,  that   such  natural  pride  in  so  good  an   appoint- 

eermons  were  preached    only  over  ment,    inqu'red    of   some    of   them 

those  whose  life   and  principles  had  how  they  liked   their   new    bishop? 

been,    to  all  human    seeming,   con-  "  Pretty  well,"  was  the  cautious  re- 

flistent    with     a    sincere     Christian  ply  ;   on  which  the   King  expressed 

profession.     When   the   funeral   ser-  some   surprise  at  their   speaking  so 

mon   became,  as  in  course   of  time  coldly.      They   explained  that   they 

and  under   the   relaxed   discipline  of  thought  he  was  scarcely  the  sort  of 

the  Church  it  was  sure   to   become,  man  they  expected :   whenever  they 

a    mere    oration    pronounced    over  waited  on  him,  they  were   told  that 

earthly  notabilities,  it    degenerated  he   was  ^'  at  his  studies  ;  "   and  they 

in  many  cases  into  either  a  sonor-  should    certainly    have   preferred   a 

ons    enunciation    of    truisms,  or  a  bishop  whose  education    had    been 

Iblsome  and  too    often    unfounded  completed  before  he  came, 

panegyric.       Henry     Quatre,    over  Esprit  Fl^chier,  afterwards  Bishop 

whom  the  Abb^  Valladier   declaim-  of  Nismes,    was    another    favourite 

ad    in    a    bombastic    strain    which  preacher  of  the   Great    Louis.     His 

won    him    great    applause,  if    not  fame  also  rests  most  upon  his  fbne- 

much  of  a  saint^  had  at  least  the  ral  orations  j   and  posterity  scarcely 
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aocorda  him  the  high  reputation  in  put  all  things  to  rights  again :   titers 

which  he  was  held  by  his  con  tern-  was    not   a  man    of  them    left  his 

porarius,  possibly  because  his  pub-  business."      A  sweet   ^et  powerfol 

liHlied  remains  give  but  an  imper-  voice^  and  a  oommandmg  preaenoe^ 

feet  impression  of  the    vigour  and  were  natural  advantages  wluch  came' 

attractiveness  of  his  actual  preach-  in    aid    of    Bourdaloue's  eloquence. 

ing.     It  was  said  of  our  own  Bishop  But  his  matter  was  as  good  ae  his 

Sandorson,   that   (owing   to  his  in-  manner.      He    had  been  a  diligent 

cfl'cutive  deUvery)  '*  the  best  sermons  studeut,  and  not  only  the  treasures 

that  were  ever  written  were  never  of  Scripture,  but  the  best  writings 

preached ; "   and   probably   some   of  of  the  early   Fathers,   were  large^ 

the  best  ever  preached  have  never  drawn  upon  by  him  in  his  sermons, 

been  written  or  printed,  because  it  With  a  simple   and  unaffected  d»- 

is  impcssible  to  transfer  to  type  the  livery,  and    a  chaste  and    inelabo* 

voice  and  manner  of  the  preacher,  rate  style,   his  were  the  legitimate 

often  the  most    important    element  triumphs    of  a  Christian   preacher, 

in  rhetorical  eflect.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  preacher 

Bom  in  the  same  year  as  FMchier,  only :    his    hearers    beheved    alike 

and  only  five   years  younger    than  in  his  sincerity    and  his    prc^oond 

Boi^suet^  Louis  jBourdalouc,  the    Je-  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty  and 

suit,    did    not    reach    his    meridian  flocked  to  him  in  private  as  the  best 

nearly  so   early.     It  was  not  until  director  of  their  consciences.      Five 

ten  years  after  Bossuet's  first  ap-  or  six  hours  a-day  were  not  nncouH: 

pointment  as  Court  preacher,  when  monly  spent  in  the  exhausting  work 

he  had  already  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the  confessional.     In  ail   the  pri^ 

duties  of  his  diocese  and  his    pre-  vale  and  public  offices  of  his  Qiurck 

ceptorship,  and  his  voice  was  heard  he  was  regular  and    devout;     and 

in  Paris  but  at  rare  intervals,  that  some  years  before  the  close  of  his 

Bourdalouo — "  Le    predicateur     dea  life,  it  had  been  his   wish  to  retiie 

roia  et  le    roi    des  prtdicateurs  " —  altogether  firom  his  work  as  a  preach- 

began  first,  as  Madame  dc   Sevign^  er,   and   to  end  his  days  in    some 

expressed  it,  to  ''  thunder  at  Notre-  religious    house,   where,   to  use  his 

Dame."     No  one,  she  declared,  had  own     toucliing    words,    he   "miglit 

really   preached  before  ho  came — a  review  before  God  the  past  years  of 

remarkable  testimony  from  one  who  his  life  in  the  bitterness  of  his  souL'* 

nmst  have  heard  Fl^chier  and  Bos-  But  the  strict  rule  of  the  order  of- 

Huet.       For     thirty-four     years    he  Loyola  would  not  grant  even  this- 

preached  before   the    Court  or  the  indulgence  to  the   weary  preacher.L 

fashionable  congregations  in    Paris,  The   linal  answer  from  Rome  waSi' 

and  year  by  year  his  reputation  in-  that  the  Church  had  still  work  fiar 

creased.     But  it  was  not  only  the  him  in  Paris ;   and  there  he  died,  in 

higher  classes  who  thronged  to  Jhear  his  harness  to  the  last,  having  said 

him;   the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  his  last  public  Easter  mass  but  two 

fiUed  the  aisles  of  Notre-Dame  when  days  before. 

he  was  announced  to  preach.     One        Five    years    before  his  death,   in 

Father     D'Harrouis,    a  Jesuit,   told  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  seven-. 

Menage  (or  at  least  Menage  tells  the  teenth  century,  Iiis  great  successor, 

story),  th:it  when  the  great  preacher  Mass^illoii,   then    a  young  priest  of 

had  visited  Rouen,  the   whole  place  the  Oratory,  delivered  his  first  Cooct 

was    thrown    into    disorder.      The  sermon,  on  All-Saints  Day,  at  Yer* 

tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops— the  sallies,  before    the   great  Xing  andi 

lawyers    deserted    the    courts — the  his  brilliant  train  of  courtiers,  on  the 

physicians  left  the  bedsides  of  their  pointed    text — "Blessed    are     thej! 

patients — to  hear  him.     But — added  that  mourn."     Bourdaloue  heard  o£ 

the   good  priest  simply — "  when    I  the  young  preacher's  growing  repu- 

went  to  preach  there  next  year,  I  tation,   and  ^  remarked    patheticaUy 
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m  the  Baptist's  words — it  may  be  wlio  spoke  as  fearlesslj ;  but  it  was 
koped  with  as  little  jealousy — '^  He  because  the  point  of  the  preachers' 
must  increase,  but  I  must  de-  weapon  never  went  thoroughly  home, 
orease."  Less  powerful  in  the  It  shakes  one's  faith  in  the  efficacy 
palpit  than  either  of  his  great  pre-  of  any  preaching  to  think  ho^  htUe 
Seoessors,  Massillon  was  even  more  practiced  effect  these  confessed  mas- 
parsuasive  ;  and  when  he  began,  ters  of  the  art,  whom  all  men  throng- 
with  downcast  eyes  and  quiet  voice,  ed  to  hear — and  who,  be  it  remem- 
ami  almost  total  want  of  the  gesti-  bered,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
oolation  so  habitual  to  French  ora-  and  believed  and  practised  what  they 
tore,  he  held  the  congregation  wrapt  preached — produced  upon  that  dis- 
m  a  silence  through  which  every  scdute  French  society.  We  are  told, 
modulated  tone  was  heard  dis-  indeed,  that  the  King  said  to  Mas- 
tinctly.  He  has  been  called  the  sillon,  that  whereas  other  eloquent 
CKoero  of  French  pulpit  eloquence,  preachers  made  him  feel  pleased 
m  Bossuet  has  been  compared  with  with  them,  the  effect  of  Massillon's 
Demosthenes;  and  he  has  much  of  preaching  was  to  make  him  dis- 
Cicero's  grace  and  elegance,  with  satisfied  with  himself*  but  the  dis- 
something  of  Cicero's  fault  of  over-  satisfaction  seems  to  have  had  little 
polish  and  dilution.  French  critics  result.  We  read,  that  when  the 
have  preferred  Bossuet ;  but  Mas-  preacher  delivered  his  remarkable 
siilon  has  more  attraction  for  the  Lent  sermon  on  '^  the  small  number 
English  reader.  Voltaire  is  said  to  of  the  elect,"  after  speaking  of  four 
have  kept  the  volume  of  his  sermons,  great  classes  of  sinners — those  who 
known  as  'Le  Petit  Carerae,' always  do  not  wish  to  repent  at  all  those 
on  his  writing-table,  as  one  of  the  who  did  wish  it,  but  put  it  off, 
most  perfect  models  of  style.  His  those  who  repented  only  to  relapse, 
Ck>urt  sermons  have  a  courthness  and,  lastly,  those  who  thought 
iMdiich  is  without  serviUty,  and  may  they  had  no  need  for  repentance- 
be  favourably  contrasted  in  this  he  concluded  that  division  of  bis 
iwpect  with  some  of  our  own  great  sermon  with  the  striking  apos- 
preachers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  trophe,  often  quoted,  but  not  yet 
aad  the  Stuarts.  He  begins  his  too  often,  delivered  in  his  most 
first  sermon,  it  is  true,  with  a  well-  thrilling  tone : — 
turned  compliment  to  the  great  "Withdraw  now  these  four  classes 
Louis,  which  drew  forth  an  audible  of  sinners  from  this  congregation, — for 
murmur  of  applause  from  his  court-  they  will  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the 
ly  audience  ;  but  he  at  once  qua-  great  day.  Stand  forth  now,  ye  right- 
lifies  the  eulogy,  without  retract-  eousl  Where  are  ye?  Remnant  of 
VHg  it,  by  the  eloquent  disclahner,  Israel,  pass  to  the  right!  Wheat  of 
TXhus  would  the  world  speak  ;  J««^  Christ,  separate  yourselves  from 
bat,  Sire,  Christ  speaks  not  as  the  ^*^  chaff  destined  for  the  burning  I— 
world."  He  did  not  hesitate,  on  O  God,  where  are  thine  elect  I " 
one  occasion,  to  compare  the  King  We  read  that  even  that  carele^ 
unmistakably  with  David,  as  dis-  audience  were  so  impressed  by  tho 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  the  mar-  solemnity  of  the  appeal,  that  hun- 
riage-bed ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  de-  dreds  among  them  half-rose  up  in 
feat  of  his  armies  at  Bamilies  and  their  places  with  a  murmur  of  ex- 
Malplaquet  as  warnings  and  judg-  citement.  as  though  they  expected 
ments  from  Heaven  upon  royal  and  to  see  tne  separation  actually  take 
national  sins.  It  is  something  to  place;  and  that  the  general  emo- 
the  credit  of  Louis  that  he  never  tion  was  so  vivid,  that  the  nerves 
took  offence  at  the  preacher's  bold-  of  the  preachei;  himself  were  visibly 
ness.  shaken.  But  such  emotions  are 
No  offence  was  taken,  either  at  transient,  and  for  any  practical 
Massillon  or  other  Court  preachers  effect  on  the  religion   or  morals  of 
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quite  uninlentionally,  was  by  Dr.  they  are  to  have  any  practical  effect 
Sheridan  (father  of  Richard  Brin-  on  the  mnsaes.  It  has  been  one  of 
slej  Sht'ridan),  then  high  in  favour  the  laments  over  the  Church  of 
with  the  Court  in  Dublin,  who,  hay-  England  that  she  is  "  dying  of  goug- 
ing to  preach  for  a  friend  on  the  tility;"  but  those  who  have  listen- 
anniversary  of  the  succession  of  the  ed  to  prcachere  outside  her  pile 
House  of  Hanover,  selected  an  old  know  that  the  Dissenting  pulpit  .ie 
sermon  on  the  words,  ^'  Sufficient  not  a  whit  more  free  from  the  fanHi 
unio  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;"  of  an  inflated  style  and  " genteel *' 
and  lost  all  chance  of  future  prefer-  vocabulary.  The  fine  language  of 
ment  in  consequence.  such  orators  is  of  a  different  type; 
There  nre  far  worse  dangers  to  be  the  ornament  is  coarser,  the  meta- 
apprehended  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  phors  le^^  chaste ;  but  Uic  fastidioos 
oratory  than  familiar  illustrations  polish  of  the  university  graduate  if 
and  honest  plain-spoken  English,  not  repriced,  as  one  might  be  led 
Firing  over  the  heads  of  a  congre-  to  hope,  by  the  homely  simplicil^ 
gation  is  a  far  more  common  fault,  of  an  uneducated  apostle.  There  M 
and  much  Kss  excusable,  than  firing  more  declamation,  but  hardly  ao 
point-blank  into  their  consciences,  much  common  st^rise ;  and  often  the 
even  if  at  some  slight  risk  of  fall-  only,  difference  in  the  matter  of  hafd 
ing  into  the  coarse  and  grotesque,  words  is,  that  the  preacher  of  tbe 
Rowland  Hill  (who  certainly  did  conventicle  is  not  quite  so  nice  m 
not  himself  sin  on  the  side  of  over-  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  his  '^  derangement 
refinement)  was  right  enough  when  of  epitaphs."  Hard  words  are  ofien 
he  said,  *'  I  don't  like  those  mighty  worse  than  unintelligible  to  an  ig» 
fine  preachers,  who  ao  beautifully  norant  hearer ;  he  makes  a  guess  et 
round  off  all  their  periods  that  they  their  meaning  from  the  context^  and 
roll  off  the  sinner's  conscience."  the  guess  is  not  always  a  happy  onOb 
"When  I  preach,"  said  Luther,  **I  A  country  clergyman  can  hardly  be 
sink  myself  deeply  down :  I  regard  too  careful  in  this  respect.  ]Ir« 
neither  doctors  nor  masters,  of  Hood  has  a  story  of  one  who  was 
whom  there  are  in  the  church  above  sent  for  sudderily  to  a  cottage, 
forty;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  where  he  found  a  man  in  bed. 
multitude  of  young  people,  chil-  "  Well,  my  friond,"  said  the  pastor, 
dren,  and  servants,  of  whom  there  **wliat  induced  you  to  send  fiir 
are  more  than  two  thousand."  It  me  ? "  The  patient,  who  was  rather 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  tliat  two-  deaf^  appealed  to  his  wife.  "What 
thirds  of  ^y^tj  sermon  that  is  do  he  say?"  "He  savs,"  shouted 
preached  is  practically  unintelli-  the  woman — "what  lie  deuce  dkl 
gible  to  an  audience  of  working  you  send  for  him  for  ? " 
men.  Neither  the  words,  nor  the  Plain-speaking  is  desirable,  as  a 
ideas,  nor  the  formation  of  the  sen-  matter  of  good  taste  as  well  as  of 
tences,  are  what  they  are  accustom-  edification,  in  the  pulpit  There,  of 
ed  to.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  all  places,  affectation,  or  the  Bav«' 
audiences  by  no  moans  object  to  our  of  affectation,  raises  a  sneer  of 
fine  language,  if  it  be  sonorously  angry  disgust;  whereas  an  honeat 
delivered;  and  there  arc  plenty  of  homeliness  will  at  the  worst  but  caH 
stories  current  as  to  the  imposing  forth  a  harmless  smile.  A  WeUl 
effect  of  a  sounding  polysyllable,  or  Calvinistic  minister,  well  known  in 
even  a  scrap  of  Latin,  upon  ignor-  his  day  as  "  Sammy  Breeze,"  waa 
ant  hearers.  But  if  the  pulpit  called  upon  to  preach  amongst 
trumpet  is  to  call  to  the  real  battle  others  at  one  of  those  periodwal 
of  life,  it  must  at  least  utter  an  gatherings  popular  amongst  the 
intelligible  sound.  Sermons,  even  Welsh,  which  are,  as  it  were,  feasts 
more  than  prayers  and  catechism.*,  of  sermons — two,  three,  or  even 
must  be  in  the  "  vulgar  tongue/'  if  four  preachers  succeeding  each  other 


in  mnny  cases  what  haa  como  down  Jud>,'e's  verdict,    csme  to  a  Biroilar 

to  us  we    merely   outlines  or  notes  ooncluaion — "IF   a    preacher    can't 

upon  wliicli  the  preacher  worked,  BIribe  ile    in  twenty  minul«a,  he'g 

or  short-hand  nn.'mor«nda  (fir  there  either  got    on    an    uncommon   bad 

were    short-hand    writers    even    in  location,   or    he's   boring    with   the 

those   early   tiraas)   taken  down  on  wrong  tool."     Highly  orthodox  di- 

tbe  spot,  and   dressed  and  corrected  vines  have  unaed  almoat  as  largely 

afterwards.      Long     Eermons,    as   a  in    the   matter   of   prolixity    as  the 

rule,  were  the  prodoi-t   of  the  Aost-  Puritaas.      Barrow     waa     notorioua 

Reformation,  and    especially   of  the  for  Iha  length   of  his    i 

Paritan    times,   when  preaching  us-  of  hit   celebrated    Spital 

nrped  a   Fovereignty   over  nil  devo-  said  to  have  lasted  three  hours  and 

tional  exerciBjs.     Yet   some   of  the  a-half;    and  it  is   added  that,   when 

earlier  divines  were  lengthy  enough,  one    of  hii    hearers   asked    him,    in 

especially       university      preachers,  whatmnst  hare  been  a  polite  irony, 

B:Mhop    Alcock    preached  "  a  good  whether  be  was  rot  tired,  he  replied, 

and  pienanDt  eermon "  at  St.  Mary's,  "Yes-r«f  ■teuiding    bo    long."     Of 

Camhridge,   which  lasted   from   one  fomparatively      modern     preachers, 

o'clock     unlit     hnlf-paat    three.      If  £dward   Irving    tried    the   patience 

such  was  anything  luce  the  ordinary  of  his  hearers  in   this  respect  moat 

length  of  a  university  sermon,  one  nrerc^.    Mr«.  OVphant  relatea,  in 


2U                            Hke  Pulpii  of  the  adm  Time.  [FeU 

qnite  uninlentionally,  was  by  Dr.  they  are  to  have  any  practical  efiect 
Sheridan  (father  of  Richard  Brin*  on  the  masses.  It  has  been  one  of 
sley  Sheridan),  then  high  in  favour  the  laments  over  the  Church  c^ 
vfith  the  Court  in  Dublin,  who,  hav-  England  that  she  is  "  dying  of  gen- 
ing  to  preach  for  a  friend  on  the  tility ; "  but  those  who  bave  listen- 
anniversary  of  the  succession  of  the  ed  to  preachers  outside  her  pale 
House  of  Hanover,  selected  an  old  know  that  the  Dissenting  pulpit  is 
sermon  on  the  words,  "  Sufficient  not  a  whit  more  free  from  the  iaulti 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;"  of  an  inflated  style  and  "genteel" 
and  lost  all  chance  of  future  prefer-  vocabulary.  The  fine  language  of 
ment  in  consequence.  such  orators  is  of  a  different  type ; 
There  are  far  worse  dangers  to  be  the  ornament  is  coarser,  the  meta- 
apprehended  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  phors  less  chaste ;  but  the  fastidioui 
oratory  than  familiar  illustrations  polish  of  the  uoiversity  graduate  if 
and  honest  plain-spoken  EngUsh.  not  replaced,  as  one  might  be  led 
Firing  over  the  heads  of  a  congre-  to  hope,  by  the  homely  simplicitj 
gation  is  a  far  more  common  fault,  of  an  uneducated  apostle.  There  it 
and  much  less  excusable,  than  firing  more  declamation,  but  hardly  so 
point-blank  into  their  consciences,  much  common  sense  ]  and  often  the 
even  if  at  some  slight  risk  of  fall-  only  difference  in  the  matter  of  hard 
ing  into  the  coarse  and  grotesque,  words  is,  that  the  preacher  of  the 
Rowland  Hill  (who  certainly  did  conventicle  is  not  quite  so  nice  as 
not  himself  sin  on  the  side  of  over-  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  his  "  derangement 
refinement)  was  right  enough  when  of  epitaphs."  Hard  words  are  often 
he  said,  "  I  don't  like  those  mighty  worse  than  unintelligible  to  an  ig^ 
fine  preachers,  who  so  beautifully  norant  hearer ;  he  makes  a  guess  at 
round  off  all  their  periods  that  they  their  meaning  from  the  context^  and 
roll  off  the  sinner's  conscience.  *  the  guess  is  not  always  a  happy  onew 
"When  I  preach,"  said  Luther,  "I  A  country  clergyman  can  hardly  be 
sink  myself  deeply  down :  I  regard  too  careful  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
neither  doctors  nor  masters,  of  Hood  has  a  story  of  one  who  was 
whom  there  are  in  the  church  above  sent  for  suddenly  to  a  cottage, 
forty;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  where  he  found  a  man  in  bed. 
multitude  of  young  people,  chil-  "  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  pastor, 
dren,  and  servants,  of  whom  there  "what  induced  you  to  send  for 
are  more  than  two  thousand."  It  me?"  The  patient,  who  wai  rather 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  two-  deaf,  appealed  to  his  wife.  "What 
thirds  of  every  sermon  that  is  do  he  say?"  "He  says,"  shouted 
preached  is  practically  uninteUi-  the  woman — "whiit  the  deuce  did 
gible  to  an  audience  of  working  you  send  for  him  for  ? " 
men.  Neither  the  words,  nor  the  Plain-speaking  is  desirable,  as  m 
ideas,  nor  the  formation  of  the  sen-  matter  of  good  taste  as  well  as  of 
tences,  are  what  they  are  accustom-  edification,  in  the  pulpit.  There,  of 
ed  to.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  all  places,  affectation,  or  the  ww^ 
audiences  by  no  means  object  to  our  of  affectation,  raises  a  sneer  of 
fine  language,  if  it  be  sonorously  angry  disgust'  whereas  an  honeiit 
delivered ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  homeliness  will  at  the  worst  but  call 
stories  current  as  to  the  imposing  fbrth  a  harmless  smile.  A  Wddi 
effect  of  a  sounding  polysyllable,  or  Calvinistic  minister,  well  known  in 
even  a  scrap  of  Latin,  upon  ignor*  his  day  as  "  Sammy  Breese,"  wat 
ant  hearers.  But  if  the  pnlpit  called  upon  to  preach  amongit 
trumpet  is  to  call  to  the  real  battle  others  at  one  of  those  periodical 
of  life,  it  must  at  least  utter  an  ^thcrings  popular  amongst  the 
intelligible  sound.  Sermons,  even  Welsh,  which  are,  as  it  were,  feasta 
more  than  prayers  and  catechisms,  of  sermons — two,  three,  or  evea 
must  be  in  the  "  vulgar  tongue/'  if  four  preachers  succeeding  each  other 


13eD.]  Th%  PuipU  ^  tiL$  OUm  Jim. 

in  the  pulpit— perh»pft  in  Welsh  need  not  wonder  at  the  rise  of  the 
and  Engliih  alternately.  The  young  practice  pf  scraping  with  the  feet 
man  who  immediately  preceded  amongst  the  undergraduate  portion 
Sammy  had  taken  aa  his  text,  "He  of  the  audience,  by  which,  with  their 
that  belie veth  not  shall  be  damned;  "  eyes  and  apparently  their  whole  at- 
bat  *'  begged  pardon "  of  his  audi-  tention  fixed  on  the  preacher,  they 
•Dce  for  the  strong  language  he  was  oontrived  without  detection  to  sig- 
osing.  Sammy  got  up  after  him,  nify  their  impatience.  An  hour — 
and  read  the  same  text  '^Breth-  measured  by  the  glass — seems  to 
ren/'  said  be  in  his  honest  Welsh-  have  been  held  the  legitinoate  length 
English,  ''  our  young  friend  has  in  the  great  preaching-daya  after  the 
be<'n  fery  foine  to-night,  and  very  Reformation:  and  if  the  preacher 
polite.  1  am  not  fery  foine,  and  I  invited  his  audience  to  "another 
am  not  polite ;  but  I  will  preach  a  glass,"  as  Daniel  Burgess,  a  lengthy 
little  bit  of  gospel  to  you — *He  that  Non-conformist  preacher,  is  said  to 
believeth  not  •  shall  be  tamned,' —  Imve  done,  the  proposition  was  not 
and  I  bejr^  no  pardons."  always  favourably  received.  Mr. 
The  length  of  a  sermon  is  a  very  Fosbrooke  tells  us  of  a  country 
fertile  subject,  in  the  present  day,  squire  at  Bibury  in  Gloucestershire, 
of  discontent  and  remonstrance,  who,  when  he  found  that  his  min- 
Tastes  and  opinions  have  always  ister  had  taken  to  turn  his  hour- 
differed,  and  the  preacher's  own  glass,  used  regularly  to  leave  church 
views  upon  this  point  may  not  aU  af\er  the  text  was  given  out,  retir- 
ways  be  in  exact  correspondence  ing  to  take  his  glass  elsewhere,  and 
with  those  of  his  congregation,  returning  in  good  time  for  the  final 
Sermons  in  early  times  seeni  to  have  blessing.  Modem  congregations  are 
been  comparatively  short.  Some  well  content  with  half  the  hour- 
of  those  extant  by  the  Latin  fathers  ^ass  measure;  a  good  many,  indeed, 
would  not  occupy,  as  they  stand,  would  not  object  to  the  judicial 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  dictum  attributed  to  Baron  Alder- 
of  an  hour ;  many  of  Bede's  con-  son,  on  being  asked  to  give  his 
aist  of  only  a  very  few  lines.  There-  opinion,  *' Twenty  minutes  —  with 
fore  we  are  not  safe  in  resting  upon  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy."  And 
auch  data  for  their  actual  duration  an  American  critic,  who  had  cer- 
when  delivered,  since  it  is  plain  tliat  tainly  never  heard  of  the  English 
in  many  cases  what  has  come  down  judjre's  verdict,  came  to  a  similar 
to  us  are  merely  outlines  or  notes  conclusion — "If  a  preacher  can't 
upon  which  the  preacher  worked,  strike  ile  in  twenty  minutes,  he's 
or  short-hand  memoranda  (f  )r  there  either  got  on  an  uncommon  bad 
were  short- hand  writers  even  in  location,  or  he's  boring  with  the 
those  early  times)  taken  down  on  wrong  tool."  Highly  orthodox  di- 
the  spot,  and  dressed  and  corrected  vines  have  sinned  almost  as  largely 
aflerwards.  Long  sermons,  as  a  in  the  matter  of  prolixity  as  the 
rule,  were  the  product  of  the  Aost-  Puritan?.  Barrow  was  notorious 
Reformation,  and  especially  of  the  for  the  length  of  his  sermons:  one 
Puritan  times,  when  preaching  us-  of  h'S  celebrated  Spital  sermons  is 
urped  a  sovereignty  over  all  devo-  said  to  have  lasted  tliree  hours  and 
tional  exercis-'S.  Yet  some  of  the  a-half;  and  it  is  added  that,  when 
eat  her  divines  were  lengthy  enough,  one  of  his  hearers  asked  him,  in 
especially  univcr.-»ity  preacher?,  what  must  have  been  a  polite  irony. 
Bishop  Alcock  preached  *'  a  good  whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
and  pleasant  sermon  "  at  St.  Mary's,  *'Yes — of  standing  so  long."  Of 
Cambridge,  which  lasted  from  one  comparatively  modern  preachers, 
o'clock  until  half-past  three.  If  Edward  Irvmg  tried  the  patience 
such  was  anything  luce  the  ordinary  of  his  hearers  in  this  respect  most 
length  of  a  university  sermon,  one  severely.    Mrs.   Oliphant  relates,  in 


226                      0  why  should  a  Woman  not  ffd  a  Degree  f  [Feb. 

her  delightful  biography  of  that  re-  partly,  no  doabt,  from  the  length  at 

markable  man,  the  story  of  his  long-  which  it  was  set  forth,  the    ''  reli- 

remembered  sermon — of  three  hours  gious  world "  never  wholly  forgave 

and  a-half — preached  for  the    Lon-  him.     It  is    with    the   wholesome 

don  Missionary  Society  in   Totten-  awe  of  the  Nemesis  which  always 

ham    Court    Road     CfhapeL     '*Thc  waits  upon    prolixity,   and  not  be- 

necessity  of  coming  to  an  end  did  cause  we  have  exhausted  a  subject 

not  occur  to  him."     Thrice  he  pans-  which  has  been   only    slightly  and 

ed,    and    the    patient  congregation  imperfectly  touched,   that  we  now 

sang  hymns   in   tlie  interval.     But,  take   leave   of   our    readers.      It  is 

partly  on  account  of  his  enthusias-  possible  that  we  may  return  to  the 

tic  theory  of  missionary  work,  and  more  modem  pulpit  hereafter. 


0  WnY  SHOULD  A  WOMAN  NOT  GET  A  DEGEBET 

ON  FEMALE  GRADUATIOK  AND  LADIES*  LECTURES. 

Air — ^^ Argyll  is  my  name.^* 

Ye  fusty  old  fogies.  Professors  by  name, 

A  deed  you've  been  doing  of  sorrow  and  shame: 

Though  placed  in  your  Chairs  to  spread  knowledge  abroad, 

Against  half  of  mankind  you  would  shut  up  the  road : 

The  Fair  Sex  from  science  you  seek  to  withdraw, 

By  enforcing  against  them  a  strict  Salic  law : 

Is  it  fear?  is  it  envy?  or  what  can  it  be? 

And  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 

How  ungrateful  of  You,  whose  best  efforts  depend 

On  the  aid  certain  Ladies  in  secret  may  send: 

Clio  here  writes  a  lecture,  Urania  (here^ 

And  more  Muses  than  one  prompt  the  Musical  Chair. 

Calliope  sheds  o'er  the  Classics  delight. 

And  the  lawyers  have  meetings  with  Themis  by  night ; 

Yet,  if  Venus  de'  Medici  came,  even  She 

Could  among  her  own  Medici  get  no  degree. 

In  Ix)gic  a  woman  may  seldom  excel ; 

But  in  Rhetoric  always  she  bears  off  the  belL 

Fair  Portia  will  show  woman's  talent  for  law, 

When  in  old  Shylock's  bond  she  could  prove  such  a  flaw. 

She  would  blunder  in  Physic  no  worse  than  the  rest, 

She  could  leave  things  to  Nature  as  well  as  the  best; 

She  could  feel  at  your  wrist^  she  could  finger  your  fee ; 

Then  why  should  a  woman  not  get  a  degree  ? 


Z8iD.]  0  why  MonU  a  W<nmm  not  get  m  JDegreef 

Your  tardy  repentance  now  Beeks  to  supply 
Wliat  your  jealousy  formerly  dared  to  deny. 
You  would  open  a  byway  where  women  may  pass^ 
And  by  which,  if  they  can,  they  may  climb  to  a  dasa. 
But  you  wish  them  to  show  intellectual  riches. 
Such  as  ouly  are  found  with  the  wearers  of  breeches ; 
So  if  I  were  to  marry,  the  woman  for  Me 
Shouldn't  try  for  a  Class,  or  desire  a  degree. 

Your  Lectures  for  Ladies  some  fruit  may  produce — 
For  a  Course  of  good  lectures  is  always  of  use ; 
On  a  married  Professor  your  choice  should  alight, 
Who  may  lecture  by  day — as  he's  lectured  at  night. 
And  allow  me  to  ask,  what  would  Husbands  become 
^   If  they  weren't  well  lectured  by  women  at  home? 
Wh^n  from  faults  and  from  follies  men  thus  are  kept  free, 
There  surely  the  woman  deserves  a  degree. 

Yet  without  a  degree  stee  how  well  the  Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten  our  woes, 
Tliey  need  no  Doctor's  gown  their  fair  limbs  to  enwrap. 
They  need  ne'er  hide  their  locks  in  a  Graduate's  cap. 
Then  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of  Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  MastCr  of  Arts : 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see, 
And  an  Angel  should  covet  no  other  Degree. 


SW  Vapauri,  F^rw,  cmd  Hr^mom.  [M»- 


VAPOURS,  FEARS,  ASTD  TREMORS. 

There  are  few  personSi  probably,  restless,  agitated,  unreasonable  mo- 
Tvho  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  awake  ments  (for  we  are  not  concerned 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  here  with  the  workings  of  true 
when  vitality  is  said  to  be  at  its  compunction),  if  we  have  ever 
lowest,  with  a  load  on  mind  and  experienced  them,  as  they  should 
spirits,  a  sense  of  things  going  all  teach  us  tenderness  and  forbear- 
wrong  with  us,  a  worry  of  other  ance  towards  a  very  trying  cIas^b. 
people's  misdoings,  a  panic  of  self-  For  an  hour  our  nerves  had  been 
mistrust,  a  horror  of  impending  painfully  excited : — there  are  people 
evil.  One  sting  after  another  starts  wliose  whole  lives,  or  long  periods 
us  broad  awake.  The  real  anxieties  of  them,  are  pa'ssed  in  precisely 
of  the  past  day  grow  into  the  di-  the  condition  of  thought  aiid  feel- 
mensions  of  despair,  molehills  swell  ing  we  have  described.  We  can 
into  mountains,  a  feverish  activity  laugh  at  ourselves  when  we  emerge 
in  self- tormenting  raises  a  host  of  from  tliis  fantastical  purgatory, 
goblins  out  of  our  most  trifling  but  there  are  some  who  never 
blunders.  Memory  recalls  long-  emerge.  As  with  the  lotos-eaters 
past  mistakes,  and  sets  them  up  in  it  was  always  afternoon;  as  some 
hideous  enlargement :  cheek-by-jowl  men  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
with  these  bristle  the  words  and  four  hours  take  an  easy  after-dinner 
deeds  of  yesterday,  charged  with  view  of  life ;  as  some  sanguine  busy 
a  baleful  significance,  and  pregnant  nature  lives  always  in  glad,  con- 
wiih  evil  issue?,  which  noihiiig  but  fident  morning," — so  ore  there  some 
a  prompt  reversal  can  avert.  Some-  with  whom  it  is  always  two  or  three 
thmg  muvSt  be  done,  and  that  in-  or  four  hours  after  midnight,  when 
stantly.  If  the  post  went  out  at  the  sky  is  at  its  darkest,  and  no 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  the  ray  of  the  dawning  has  yet  showed 
household  and  the  outer  world  were  itself.  And  these  are  the  victims 
astir  to  act  out  the  programme  of  of  their  nerves — the  unhappy  peo- 
undoiug  with  which  our  disturbed  pie  who  cannot  throw  off  Uie  oug- 
fancy  is  so  busily  prolific,  there  is  bears  of  the  night  by  inhaling  one 
no  knowing  what  spectacle  we  draught  of  spring's  delicious  air,  or 
might  not  present,  or  how  low  our  by  throwing  themselves  into  their 
credit  for  discretion  might  sink,  appointed  work,  or  by  seeking  the 
leaving  the  world  wi;h  a  different  invigorating  society  of  their  feUows 
opinion  of  our  discretion  from  what  — people  who  have  for  their  day- 
we  trust  to  be  its  present  estimate.  Ugnt  prompters  the  uneasy  sugges- 
But  with  this  pamful  experience  tions  and  misgivings  which  only 
comes  also  the  calming  recollection  visited  our  couch  once  and  away, 
that  this  morbid  conscience  has  but  swarming  and  buzzing  round  our 
a  shortlived  reign,  and  leaves  little  pillow  through  some  special  con- 
trace  upon  our  actions.  We  settle  juration  —  prompters  malignantly 
it,  perhaps,  that  something  has  dis-  bent  on  their  exposure,  which  can 
agreed  with  us,  or  we  were  over-  by  no  means  be  thrust  aside  by  one 
tasked  the  day  before,  and  the  ner-  gallant  spring  in  the  cheerful  world 
vous  system  deranged.  We  lay  of  life  and  fact,  but  are  perpetuallj 
aside  the  hours  of  fidgets  as  we  do  betraying  them  into  exhibitions  OT 
our  dreams — nobody  need  be  the  caprice,  wilfulness,  irresolution, 
wiser.  We  relapse  into  hope  and  fears,  tremors,  and  what  not,  dis- 
complacency.  There  is  no  more  turbing  the  general  serenity ;  but 
question  of  undoing  the  past;  we  which,  if  they  annoy  and  oxasper- 
live  in  the  present  and  work  for  the  ate  others,  arc  in  truth  infinitely 
future  as  before.  more  annoying  and  exasperating  to 
It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  these  themselves." 
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Very  provoking  these  people  ire,    diSerwt   organisations.      But   also 

no  doubt;  to  very  trying  to  others    the  nerves,  to  aohieve  their  Ailleel 

that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  them-    ^rsannj,  need  a  will  at  li^rtjr  to 

selves  are  most  tried  of  all    When    act  out  ita  vohtiona;  and  nan  .has 

pmona  won't  let  others  be  at  peac^    both  a  wider  nmge  and  a  atDOOger 

It  is  difficult  to  do  them  justice,  and    will  to  carry  •  out  hia  concep^^MU, 

not  to  suppose  that  in  worrying  us    whether  wise  or  ibolish,  besiaen  be- 

they  are  pleasing  themselves— <uffi-    lag  ^cifted  with  »  more  eooentrio,  in- 

cult  nut  to  reply  to  their  qnenilous    vention;  sothat,  wheuaprey  tomor* 

greetings,   their  "j^ood  mornings^'*    bid   influences,  he  aoon  establiabef 

which  east  an  ommons   gloom,  m    lor  himself  an  iadividuaUty ;  iriiilt 

the  tone  of  the  man  in  the  play,    woman    naturaHy  Ibllowa    a   lead* 

"  The  morning  is  a  very  good  morn-    Then,  again,  the  maoillbstaiiooai.  of 

ing,  ma'am,  if  you  don^  spoil  it'*    undue  nervous  excitement  are  tnw* 

For    though  waidng    fits    of  mor-    ed    very    differently  in    men    and 

bid  depression,  as  far  as  tre   can    women.     No   maa  ia  thought  the 

judge,  visit  pretty  impartially  men    better  of  by  anybody,  whether  man 

and  women    alike,    ind    many   a    or  woman,  for  having  any  touch  of 

man  engaged  in  importsat  designs    the  hysterical  temperament.  He  gets 

can  eoho  rope's  experience  of  the    no  encouragement ;  but  women,  up 

terrible     morning     thoughts     and    to  a  point,  are  indulged  in  it    A 

haunting    dreams     that     attended    man  thinks   none  the  worse  of  a 

upon  the  beginning  of  his  *  Iliad,'    woman  for  being  a  coward ;  on  the 

— which  sat  so  hearf  upon  him  that    contrary,  his  own  vigour  and  oour- 

he    wished    anvboay   would    hang    age  are  magnified  ia  the  oompari- 

him  a  hundred  times— the  world's    son.    Youth  and  beauty  vq  never 

domestic  experience  of  this  tempera-    so     attractive     to    him  as   when 

ment,  acting,  suffering^,  and  teasing    owning   weakness    uxid   suinv    Ibr 

in   broad    diaylight,    is    commonly    protection.     And   aa  civilised   life 

tLrough  woman's  weaker,  more  sus-    ramidnes    few    dai\y    opportonitieB 

cepUbie     organisation.      Mien     are    for  proteotiag  on  a  large  scal^oo- 

nervous.  hipped,  blue-devilled,  but    casions  must  be  invented. .  It  is 

when  tliey  give  the   reins  to  this    very  true  that  '^  on  ne  se  gu^t  pas 

temper  they  pass  into  another  stage    d'un  ddfant  qui  pl^t"    And  while  it 

altogether.     They  rarely  reach  the    is  thought  durmiag  to  show  fear 

IbmfiiiQe  point  without   going  be-    of  the  smallest  mouse  that  .careepa 

yond  it     Odd  stories  get  abroad;    on   floor, — to   be    the    victims    of 

we  don't  know  what  to  think.    It    a  hundred     nnacoountable   whims, 

belongs  to  woman  to  reach  the  ex-    feminine   nervousness  virill   not   be 

trcme    of    unreasonableness    with-    checked  in   the   bud  as   it  ou|^t 

out  exciting  any  real  ibars  for  her    Moreover,    when   the   nerves    aUy 

reason.  themselves     to    temper   (the    nuwt 

Hence  a  man  with  wfaitns  and  worrying  exhibition  of  the  disorder), 
groteeque  fears  and  fannies  is  re-  and  become  veritable  tyranti^  the 
garded  a^  something  exceptional ;  tyranny .  is  less  wounding  .  to  a 
but  the  class  of  nervous  women —  man's  self-love  than  aulgugation 
that  is,  women  under  the  tyrsnny  to  a  stronger  nature, — to  the  jfirm 
of  their  nerv^-^though  in  reality  unflinching  resolve  cf  a  stolidly 
a  perfectly  distinct  clasa,  coloura  our  reasonable  woman.  In  the  one 
whole  idea  of  the  female  sex.  In-  inatanoe  he  aahmits  to  weaknisss, 
stead  of  being  held  fantastio  exoep-  in  the  other  to  strength.  It  ia 
tioQS,  the 7  constitute  with  many  aoothing  to  his  pride  when  a  man 
men  the  feminine  ideal  Of  course  has  to  sive  way,  that  he  yiaJljds, 
the  main  reason  Ibr  this  Kes  in  an  because  be .  has  to  do  with  a  mina 
inherent  distinction.  The  nerves  inca|>aUe  of  hearing  seaaon,, because 
do  not  play  the  same  part  in  the    she  ia  the  weaker  vsssel-  »  simili-* 
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tnde  which  does  not  apply  indisori-  c&IIb    him    a    "  common    man  '^^-a 

minately  to  all  women.    As  an  ex-  *'  Mlorw  **-^^md  threatena  bun. 

ample,  that  a  certain  subjugation  to  "Thou  sliait  be  puUihed  tot  Vm  fklMn 

unreasoning  impulses  is  supposed  to  me/* 

be  typical  of  the  whole  sex,  Shake-  rphen   followB   the    beautiful     paa- 

speare  is  considered  to  represent  m  gionate    picture    of   a   timid.    ^- 

lM8  Constance     ''a  very    womanr  abandoned  nature :—       ^^ 

Now  she  IS  only  a  woman  of  a  cer-  '. 

tttn  class.    It  18  coinmonly  BMum<:  '^^JJS^  ^^^S!%^£SSL  Mt  iil 

ed  that  the  ladies  of  Queen  Eliea-  tetuz 

betifs  time  had  no  nerves,  which  t  ::!f^*i!^2m!TI!l™  H*l^ 

1      ^ .    .       .    «                 '       J  A  womui  Batoituiy  oorn  to  Smts  ; 

are    always    treated    as    a   modem  And  thoagii  thon  now  ood*m  thotf  dMst  bat 

distemper.     This    notion  will    pro-  ^■{•*»        ^    .^■"          ..^     :i_ 

bably  iwayB  prevail.    "Our  grind-  W^^^'^SC^^iT^S:^.' 

mothers"    and    great-grandmothers  ,.     .      ,             ,     .         -  ^    -^ 

am   invariably   considered   a  more  I*  »?  ^te  pecuhanty  of  fisar^  aa  a 

matter-of-fact  rational  class  than  the  P««ion  that  it  holda  the  mmd  fl«t 

fine  ladies  of  the  day,  for  this  8ad  ^  irself ;  and  Constance,  food  mother 

rca«)n,  that  the  whimsical  part  of  though  she  is,  yet  cannot  bitf.  dweH 

the  sex  has  ever  been  the  prominent  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  P^^  in  the  fonow,  and 

part ;  tliat  what  is  charming  and  be-  ^»^  *^®f    child's   peril  in    rolatka 

wildering  is  not  often    reasonable,  ^  »^-    Arthur,  Uke  aU  people  vko 

and  that  men    in  every  age  have  »»^®  *<>  do  with  such  Womeog  baa 

liked  women  for  their  foUies   and  *<>  ^^^f^  ^  •ff'wr  in  the   master 

their  faults.     Hence,  the  examples  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  soothe,— 

which  stand  out  in  the  past  age  are  **I  do  be0«ech  yon,  nadiin,  be  cdbtMt." 

never  those  that  reimed  in  men's  tt                      •       •     -a      *      -l 

hearts,  or  swayed  the  sarfece  of  so-  ?,f  .  '""^f,^   »    "'^"^""H^W 

ciety.     That  there  were  nerves  in  ?"5^"fi  *!„  ""^  *?  ^}'^ 

ShaVeopeoK's    day   we    need    not  !«>*  of  *«  women,  but  of  »  Mrticu. 

'^F'  '^V'l'  *"^Vtf  ?';;:"'  tn^'X  nt^i\e"'^l*l?fc 

pretty  nrach  the  same  part  that  they  i        at:     i          u*      xl     Tj.  ^T^ 

So  now  we  see  from  this  one  im-  "8'^-  ,,^  '«'«*  •»"  ^S""^,^ 

penonation,    where    the   hysterical  eyes,  tlirough   the  qoahtiea  i^Igd^ 

q^et   is 'shown   in   n>a^ificent.  rr«nfeirC^y""tta 

eloquent,  heroic  proportions.    Con-  ^     to  say  iL  too^  is  t^  rf 

stance  is  evidently  a  woman  who,  .n  "  !„__     •'              ^  '^  VF"P»  «• 

in  no    part    of  her  life,  had    evet  '"  '^^'°^ 

dreamt  of  controlling  herself.      She  "If  tboa,  that  Ud'M  n*  b*  «nimt,'imH 

exercises  power,  not  through   her  ugi/i"3rd„d<rou.toth7moth«'.wMiV 

noDler   quanties,  but   through   her  FnifornBpimiiiigMotiiadaiiihUnkiteiiiit'  - 

weakness,  her   fears,  and,  we  will  i^-  ?<*?fc  <«>oked,  nut.  pradigiow,  __ 

add,  herselfishness-^a  Hiing   inse-  ^»*tSkr                 *•         •'•**^"« 

parable  from  fumes  and  frenzies  of  lwoiiidnotBM«.ltb«woaldbe«iit«t; 

any  kind.    Not  that  her  tK)ubles  are  For  then  I  ihouid  not  love  thee." 

any  of  them  musory,  which  often  She  absorbs   and  concentrates   tfaa 

enough  happens;  they  are  real  and  whole  weight  of  calamity  into  hei^ 

bitter  enough ;  but  she  meets  them,  self;  as  a  fact  she  never  onoe  con- 

not  with  her  reason,  but  her  pas-  templates  Arthur's  fate  apart  ftom 

sions,    and  in   a  quiver  of   excite-  her  own,     "Get  thee   gone,"  ahe 

ment^    tolerating    ho    other    point  says  to  8alisbut7, — 

of  view  but  her  own.     In  the  first  .» And    leAve    those  woea    ftlone,  wUeh   I 

place,  when    Salisbury    brings    her  ftione 

the  news  of  the  hated  marriage  of  ^^  "'^"^  *•  aaderbew." 

liOurs  and  Blanche,  she  turns  upon  Even   where   she   risea   into  mth* 

him  in  weak  anger  for  making  her  litnity,  she  is  still  representatiw  of- 

unoomfortable.     She    abusea    him,  aclass^  not  of  her  aezgenenU/i  ■' 
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That  no  tapportor  but  the  huge  lirm  e«rth  uireoogxiised      self-mastery       that 

Ow  hi»id Hup:  fcwe  I  ftnd aiirraw Mt:  amoants  to  heroiBni.    What  w«  re- 

H«n.  i.  my  lErone.  bid  king,  come  bow  lo  It-  p,^^^^  ^^   ^^  „   ^  ^^y^  ^j^^^^^ 

A  good  many  peevUh  excitable  »°f®    ^  tlie   general  peace-^  a 

natures  Ret  theraselTes  on  a  throne  a«"06rate  mdulgenoe  of  temper  or 

of  suffering,— seeing  only  tlie  dark  •^^  studied  myeniion  of  caprice 

side,   and    enliancing    every   trying  •"^    iinrea«onaiaeneM--may  be    at 

circumstoncc— who     fail     of     the  ^o™t  only  a  prochvity  yielded  to; 

eloquence  which  wins  for  poor  Con-  J/^*'"'?'  of  effort^  where  effort  ia 

BUnce  a  world  of  sympathisers.    Tlie  ^""^^  ^  f®»  though  it  is  not^  impos- 

effect  her  paroxysms  produce  on  her  *»*^'^.    "    "^*    posture    of    mind 

son  are  more  closely  allied  with  our  necdmg    to^bo  oTerridden  with  a 

expt*rience.      For  himself    he  cries  "J*!^"?    hand-^metim.;t     realiaing 

in  weariness ^*®  need,  for    itself.     Under    firm 

control  it    learns  reason  or  causes 

» I  AID  not  worth  thbcuuthafk  made  for  mt;"*  only      individual      sufrering;      but 

while  the  spectacle  of  her  passion  vSr^^  A '^abiTy^te^f^^^^^ 
makes  him  regard  her  as  the  pnn-  ^i^h   indulgence.    It  learns 

eipHl  in  all  the  transactions  ploiUng  f^  j^^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^ 

agamst  bimee.t;-  ^^  y^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  uneasineesj 

-  0  ihU  wDi  m»ke  my  mother  die  with  griet*  ^  consider    itself  the  arbiter    a&d 

dictator  (or  all  within  reach  of  its 
In  one  other  circumstance  Con-  infinite  suggestions, 
stance  is  repreftentative.  8he  had  This  is  one  reanon  for  the  laying 
no  one  to  control  her,  and  this  is  that  no  woman  shows  what  siie  is 
an  essential  condition  to  the  full  till  she  is  married.  Many  a  woman 
development  of  the  hysterical  tem-  who,  single,  undistinguished,  kept 
per.  A  wpnk  and  yielding  InisbaTid  by  circumstances  in  the  baek* 
IS  the  n'^gatife  influence  which  has  groiin«1j  with  none  dependent  on 
commonly  afforded  the  mo'^t  fa-  her,  her  own  diiims  subordinate  to 
Tourablc  soil  ft)r  the  estftblishing  half  a  hundred  others,  however  con- 
of  a  tyranny  of  ttiis  sort:  so  it  stitutibnally  a  prey  to  her  norresi, 
is  rppres^nted  in  comedy,  so  it  is  devours  their  harassing  promptiogs 
found  in  our  experience.  A  wo-  in  silence.  She  knows  that  they 
man  must  know  no  master  to  de-  wouUl  not  be  tolerated— that  while 
Yclop  to  the  full  her  unhappy  sub-  now  endured  as  a  harmless  cipher, 
jugation  to  her  nervou<i  system ;  by  any  development  of  troublesome 
but  to  have  somebody  by  her  side  whims  she  would  be  thrust  aside 
whose  control  ought  to  tell,  but  altogether.  But  marriHge  brings 
does  not,  may  be  observed  to  con-  a  sphere :  husband,  children,  ser- 
stitute  a  sort  of  hotbed  for  the  vants,  are  her  born  subjecrs.  If 
l^wth  of  whims  and  fancieri.  It  naturally  conscientious,  nerves  stim- 
is  here  that  we  see  their  lull  sway,  ulate  C(>n?>cience,  as  they  do  eveiy- 
We  do  nut  say  that  any  amount  thing  else,  into  very  restless  action 
of  nervoui*  irritation  relieves  of  — every  conceivable  mischance  sag- 
responsibility.  Many  a  woman  gesting  some  burdensome  precau- 
witn  this  excuse  for  self-abandon-  tion  enforced  and  exacted  as  a  duty, 
ment  exercT:«es  over  her  nature  a  This  dominion  of  a  diseased  eon- 
control  8.>  strict  that  none  but  her-  science  is  not  only  more  galliog 
self  knows  her  temptations,  fiut  but  not  so  easily  evaded  as  any 
what  we  would  plead  for  tho  wo-  otmtrol  exercised  by  dispasslonale 
men  who  apparently  do  not  at-  reason,  or  what  passes  for  suoh. 
tempt  this  task  of  self-restraint  is.  In  (he  first  place,  reason,  becauie 
that  the  work  is—often  beyond  it  is  reason,  mistrusta  itself  and 
the  conception  of  moat   persons—  admits  the  aoctrine  of  chaaoe  and 
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the  more  or  lees  probable;  but  morieB  yetj  maA  tbe  mrene  of 
nerreB  are  beyond  this.  Every  what  theae  throes  riKyfdd  earn. 
poBtiibilit^  18  a  certainty  in  tlie  Where  a  cdiild  i*  kept  on  diort 
aenae  of  its  absorbing  the  mind  and  commopB^  lest  a  fidl,  uttih^lng, 
abutting  out  any  other  view  of  the  aj^tising  diet  ehonld  poBsiblj  give 
queation.  AUowed  their  sway  they  form  to  some  lurking  mischief  he 
aoe  every  oontingenoy,  at  which  ia  pretty  sure  aa  a  man  to  remem- 
tbey  take  alarm  aa  a/at<  accomffi^  ber  ^e  huDgei\  and  to  retain  ob- 
unU'Ba  their  syHtem  of  precaution  atinate  reaentml  fiilth  in  the 
ia  followed.  If,  for  example,  a  strength  of  his  infantine  dSgeatSoD. 
mother  haa  listened  to  the  voice  of  No  nervous  subject  ia  cap&le  of 
lier  nerves  till  thoy  silence  reason,  imagining  or  believing  in  any  en- 
she  ia  afraid  of  everything  for  her  joyment  uncongenial  to  hh  or  her 
children :  afraid  they  should  eat  too  own  nature :  hence  there  ia  no  mis- 
muoh ;  afraid  they  should  overheat  giving  in  depriving  others  of  a  hai- 
tliemai'lves  if  tliey  play  heartily ;  ardous  pleasure,  because  the  haiaid 
aiVaid  they  should  catch  a  fever  would  more  than  neutialiaa  it  in 
every  time  thev  pass  a  cottage;  their  case.  They  are  neoeasarily 
afraid  they  aliould  fall  over  a  pru-  indifferent  to  the  diaappointmenta 
cipiop,  or  into  the  water,  or  over  they  cause.  They  have  aTerted  a 
the  banisters,  every  time  they  are  possible  dangei^-and  they  aearoelT 
out  of  her  sight,  or  liberated  fh>m  acknowledge  a  step  between  p<m- 
atrict  aurveillaniM^.  No  possibili-  ble  and  imminent — ^by  interflmnoe 
ties  are  too  remote,  no  precau-  or  non-compliance;  and  whatever 
vions  U^o  curioua  and  fantastic  suffering  they  undergo,  none  of  it 
to  guard  apdimt  tlieni.  These  is  causM  by  inflicting  m  pang  upon 
and  kindred  fancies  grow  by  what  voung  imprudenoe.  Nothing  can 
they  feed  on;  the  duty  of  at*  be  more  inexorable  thao  a  temper 
tending  to  tliem  swallows  up  all  under  the  dominion  of  its  nflrrei^ 
other  duties.  Thoy  propagate  thorn-  where  caution  is  atimnlaied  by  iaar. 
aelvaa  by  indulgenoe,  and  ramify  People  in  thia  state  are  deaf  to  tea- 
into  every  departnient  of  life.  So  son,  and,  firom  their  noa-i|ynqia- 
long  aa  autloritv  lasts,  obedienoe  thetio  condition,  equally  deaf  to 
li  exacted  witli  the  remoraelesa  ex-  appeals  to  their  feelinga;  th^ 
igency  of  fvar.  A  ri^^id  and  prv-  would  do  much  that  nobody  wants 
ing  system  of  timitationa  prevails,  them  to  do,  but  they  are  ^^^romt 
Nervona  fears  necessarily  range  on  the  particular  p<Mnt  at  ibsiml 
themselves  on  the  side  of  check  How  is  it  possible  to  hint  ai 
and  caution.  Thev  disqualify  from  the  infinite  suggestiona  of  nsBtrai^ 
a  large  view ;  it  is  some  immineut  or  over-strung  nervea  engaged  ia  a 
peril  that  ia  to  be  guarded  against:  pursuit  of  boundless  posnbilitiasT 
the  fUturci  may  take  i*ari^  of  itself.  Imagination  is  let  loos^  bat 
The  motiier  loves  her  ehildren  and  still  wing-bound,  to  mn  and  anoff 
her  husband^  but  ia  alwav*  in  the  alonjc  the  ground  for  aQ  eonosivabls 
WMT  of  their  pleasuree.  Some  contingencies.  Every  trifle  she  fiisi 
hideous  phantom  of  pi>sailtle  ealfr-  magnint>«,  then  tracka  to  soma 
mity  warns  hrr  against  erjotniont  wild  issne.  For  her  there  ever  sits 
and  natural  expansion:  and  while  **the  shadow  feared  o(  man"  in 
her  tomienton  keep  her  ousking  some  dreaded  waste  near  at  hand, 
asid  tremlxling  in  a  tension,  cnown  And  it  is  part  of  the  abaoifaing^in 
in  hysterical  lanpiaire  as  fiddK>-  a  sense  eg\>ustioa2 — lyrmnnyof  orer- 
sui'.'gs-  -our  readent  will  rtx^all  Mm  mastering  nerves^  thai  they  afant  out 
Uamp^  **  \\'hH^  fiddU^airtngs  is  natural  Mtrc^ption*  Th/tj  are  not 
weakne«a«  to  expi^kUr^  my  nerv«s  cheAed  by  the  fear  of  cosucnnicat- 
ihia  ni^ht^**— the  ol\io%*ls  of  (his  in^  iheir  ovra  tremors^  Henoa  aer- 
morhid  dew^tktt  are  paMti^  thi^Mgh  >rOMa  pecvie  are  ihe  wocst  imisai  la 
an  axperknee*  and  storing  «p  miH  tba    world;  they   camoi 
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with  the  relief  of  jpviii|[  utteiaiice  £Mrm  of  caUmitj,  but  never  oon- 
(o  tbekr  fewn.  It  is  their  notion  <^  mtdati  themaelref  on  their 
Bjmpathy  to  teke  a  dark  view ;  to  Wm  /ortime  if  one  and  aU  does 
hb  JaTuih  of  kigubrious  pity;  to  not  bmll  them.  If  it  is  not  thsft 
treat  erenr  ailment  as  the  Degixming  it  maj  be  somothing  elsei  It  is  Tory 
of  someuiing  worse.  A  mother  obmus  that  this  is  a  habit  thi^ 
banging  otot  a  beloTed  child  will  must  grow  with  exercise  and  liberty 
nre  way  aloud  to  a  soocession  of  of  speech.  If  there  k  nobody  to 
hideous  prophecies.  She  expresses  listen,  if  there  is  authority  to  atop 
the  depth  of  her  affection  through  it,  this  hotbed  of  fbara  lowors  its 
exaggeration.  Not  to  be  full  of  temperature;  but  whme  there  is 
fbrebodings  is  to  be  careless  and  no  check,  ill  parties  suffer.  It  is 
indifferent^  If  the  weak  stomach  important  to  remember  who  suffisrs 
tarns  from  the  proffered  draught  most;  but  nobody  can  be  corofoft- 
and  there  has  beisn  talk  of  a  maa  able  where  a  nerTous  temperament 
dog  anr  time  within  six  months,  is  permitted,  and  permits  itself,  iia- 
she  will  not  scruple  to  suggest  hy-  diecked  inaulgeDoe.  Observe  how 
dropholHa  among  a  thousimd  other  this  temper,  sttowing  itself  to  sot  on 
dJeeasea  as  a  possible  cause.  She  its  immediate  impulses^  onilonnl^ 
is  so  accustomed  to  a  train  of  con-  breaks  up  every  oonversation  it  m 
tingent  horrors,  one  driving  an-  not  engaged  in ;  how  it  puts  a  stop 
other  out  of  the  field,  thM  the  to  the  flow  of  thouglit  snd  mirth, 
thought  that  one  of  them  may  sport  and  pastime,  by  the  suggestion 
stick  and  haunt  where  she  could  of  something  to  be  avoidoo,  and 
least  intend  it,  never  restrains  her.  some  other  thing  to  be  done^  We 
And  this  because,  whoever  suffers,  may  see—where  there  is  no  ob- 
it is  the  habit  or  a  morbid  sensibi-  vious  ground  for  this  instinct  of 
lity  to  take  for  granted  that  self  interruption— «  painful  search  of  eye 
suffers  most:  what  she  can  bear  can-  and  mind  for  an  excuse  to  stop 
not  be  supposed  to  affect  tougher  what  is  going  on  easily,  pleasant- 
naturo9.  ly,  oarelesdy,  and  therefore  in  snoh 
After  aD,  it  sometimes  strikes  us  strong  contrast  to  the  workings 
that  there  must  be  amusement  in  of  a  harassed  restless  tgixii.  Miss 
a  ready  invention  for  horrors,  ss  Brontd,  in  her  character  of  Mrs. 
in  all  other  exercises  of  the  fancy.  Yorke,  in  *  Shirley ' — hard  yet  tme 
At  least  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  the  — shows  the  demoralising  effect  of 
indulgence  of  expression,  of  giving  a  this  undisciplined  temper  in  the 
tongue  and  a  name  to  every  fear,  head  of  a  house.  The  vigorous  sons 
despatches  it  to  some  limbo,  leav-  learn  to  play  on  her  hysterical  tell- 
ing the  mind  that  gave  it  birth  free  dencies;  nobody  pities  her;  and  the 
for  some  new  chimera.  Soapin,  ca>  fiunil;^  generally  find  it  so  diflkfolt 
joUng  his  patron,  commends  the  ad-  to  ei^foy  themselves  with  such  a  na 
vioe  of  an  ancient  philosopher  to  men  ture  in  the  ascendant,  that  a  sort  of 
returning  home  firom  ever  so  short  an  tacit  compact  exists  to  snatch  a  fbar- 
absence,  that  *'  n  doit  promener  son  fill  joy  while  they  can.  and  at  any 
esprit  sur  tous  les  fiuheux  aooidens  expense  of  her  nerves — ^icnowinr  that 
one  son  retour  pent  renoontrer ;  so  when  the  sharp  nose  shows  Itsdl^ 
ilgorer  sa  maison  br6l6e,  son  argent  and  the  restless  eye  dwdli  on  them, 
ddrob^  aa  femme  morte,  sons  fiU  aU  sport  wiU  be  over.  It  k  tme 
estropid^  et  ce  qo'il  troove  qui  ne  that  jTisb  Bronte  treats  these  nerves 
lui  est  point  arrival  Timputer  i^  ss  a  pretenoe,  as  mere  temper ;  but 
bonne  fortoae.'*  The  restless  spirits  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ori- 
we  spe^  of  carry  out  this  advioe  ginal  firom  whom  Mia.  Yorke  was 
half-way  through  every  oonoem  of  drawn  wss  an  otQeot  of  compel^ 
life,  but  here  they  stop.  They  are  non ;  snd  that^  evea  if  aelf-reetnim 
not  thankful  for  what  does  not  might  have  sopprsesed  her  e«>a 
hi^pen.     niey  oontemplate  every  peratbg  liiMti^  nobody  konr  the 
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e£fort  it  would  require.  In  hunt,  ference^*  thfti  trasto  nohody,  uid  ii 
there  is  »  *'  too  late "  for  the  treat-  so  full  of  its  own  creapiDg  fbai* 
ment  of  this  fatal  malady.  But  all  and  preeautions^  that  it  is  wiaao- 
Hterature  agrees  to  ignore  any  ex-  lutely  blind  to  the  thoughta  and 
ease  for  men  or  women  making  feelinffs  and  aims  of  those  nearast 
themselves  disagreeable.  "  There  it.  Kor  ean  we  regret  that  Htera- 
is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life,"  ture  has  been  hard-hearted.  -  its 
says  the  'Spectator.*  If  a  man  influence  has  done  mnoh  to-driTO 
cannot  enjoy  himself,  he  must  stay  hysterics  fVom  the  parienr  to  ths 
at  home.  If  he  laments  in  com*  kitchen.  It  is  very  impovtsnt  to 
pany,  where  others  are  in  a  humour  show  that  the  loss  of  selt^mntnly 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  must  not  whatever  it  may  once  haye  been,  it 
take  It  ill  to  be  presented  by  the  no  longer  interesting,  eren  with 
serrant  with  a  porringer  of  caudle  youth  and  beauty  to  oaok  it;  it  is 
as  a  hint  be  had  better  go  to  opposed  to  the  reticenoe  of  Bodtm 
bed.  Cares,  distresses,  dieeases,  manners.  And  when  these  potent 
nneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  forces  are  in  the  wane,  the  zemank 
own  sre  by  no  means  to  be  ob-  of  Lady  Charlotte  lAadmy  od 
tmded  upon  our  friends.  Consider-  Queen  Caroline's  deportment  at  hm 
ing  how  little  satisfaction  there  is  trial  is  applicable  to  every  loss  of 
to  get  out  of  life,  we  should  be  sett-command, — ''  I  foar  that,  on  tbs 
more  tender  of  our  friends  than  to  wrong  side  of  fifty,  a  woman  doaa 
bring  tliem  the  little  sorrows  that  not  create  mudi  interest  by  being  in 
do  not  belong  to  thom.  And  women,  a  passion."  While  we  pity  and  ex- 
he  would  have  us  think,  more  gen-  cuse,  we  own  it  is  well  thataome  pee* 
erally  sinned  against  the  duty  of  pie  should  learn  what  others  Majr  be 
being  cheerful  '*  A  great  part  of  thinking  of  them,  that  they  shoald 
fbmale  eleg^ce,"  he  observes,  ^'  con-*  have  forced  upon  their  imagination 
sists  in  describing  uneasiness.  Take  an  unwelcome  truth.  For  of  all 
a  fine  lady  of  a  delicate  frame,  yon  people  the  victims  of  their  nervaa 
will  observe  from  the  hour  she  rises  are  least  conscious  of  the  figon 
a  certain  weariness  of  all  that  they  make  in  others'  eyes— they 
passes  about  her."  Pope  of  coui-se  know  themselves  least.  There  is: 
takes  the  same  line,  and  warns  the  indeed,  in  most  persona  m  tonetm 
ladies  against  a  prevailing  faith  in  persussion  that,  in  showinff  them* 
flights  and  vapours —  selves  without    disguise,    t&ey    see 

-And  trust  me,  dcm:   good-humour  wfll  «>Tying    people   along    with    then 

preTati  snd   making  a   mvourable   unpnei 

Vkea  <ri»  Md  ilighto  and  MreMu  Mid  eiou.    They  are  relying  on  e  enp- 

'^  ^  posed  inexhaustible  fund   of  eyi»i 

Miss  Austen,  just  as  slie  generally  pathy,  and  unconacioualy  thsiy  i»4 

is,  is  satirical  over  this  temper,  as  the  fuse  flattery  in  the  appeal  to  aeonn 

efiect  of  mere  fbllv,  wilfulness,  and  it    But  when  people  abandon  the 

selfishness.    Her  Mra.  Bvunert  takes  idea  of  self-mastery  they  lose  tfaia 

to  hysterics  and  her  bed  in  trouble ;  tact,  ran  foul  of  others*  rightti  and 

and  the  cynical   husband's  remark  expectations,  indulge  themmves  in 

is,  **  Tliis  is  a  parade  that  does  one  any  amount  of  insinuation  while  ca* 

good,  it  give!)  such  an  elegance  to  larging  on  their  own  grievancea^  end 

misfortune  I    Another  day  I  will  do  go  away  in  entire  nnoonaciousnea 

the  same.    I  will  sit  in  my  libra-  that  they  have  made  an  enemy  et 

ry  in  my  nightcap  and  powdering-  oooled  a  friend  in  the  precede    We 

of  tto    ■ 


rwn,  and  give  as  much  trouble  as  shall  hear  persons 

ean."      And   even  good  amiable  lament  over  the  unkindnen  of  the 

Mr.  Woodhouse  is  shown  up  in  the  world  in  seeming  blindness  of  thair 

gentle  "selfishness,"  which  m  truth  own    share    in    bringing   it   abooL 

belongs  to  everything  morbid — ^that  Their  own  rights  and  daima, .  tbeir 

minute    worrying,   perpetual  inter-  own  Uiala  end  ■ufiTering^  an .  f^m^ 
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minciit  to  the  obsouring  of  every  Altogether,    under    the     fear    tliAt 

other  view.  mental  didcipline  and  exact  teadt- 

£ven  where  there  are  natur-  ing  would  make  women  uiaaculme 
ally  warm  affect iomL  thta  tem-  would  do  well  to  consiiler  that 
perament  ia  unfriendly  to  friend-  there  are  women  still  who  do  not 
Mi\  and  doublet}  and  treblee  tUe  reach  even  to  tlie  feminine  ideal 
difficulty  in  obicrving  iu  duties,  of  sober  consistency  and  rational 
A  hundred  jealousies  obtrude  them-  self-government — who  live  in  a  »ort 
selves  on  the  one  hand,  bidanced  of  dissoluiion  of  the  reasoning 
by  as  many  omissions  on  tlie  other,  powers,  mere  pensioners  on  the 
iListrust  IS  iii8ep£U*able  from  it,  general  forbearance.  One  way  to 
causing  failure  in  cordiality  at  cri-  check  the  tendencies  we  have  de- 
tical  times;  the  expression  of  this  scribed  is  to  begin  a  moral  train- 
mistrust  equally  so,  uttered  wiih  a  ing  of  tha  intellect  beiimes  —  to 
provoking  unconsciousness  of  any  instil  habits  of  work,  to  cultivate 
grievances  but  on  one  side.  Tet  there  the  attention,  to  compel  thought, 
may  be  virtues  and  noble  qualities,  Women  are  often  unreasonable  be- 
which  should  be  taken  as  compen-  cau^te  ihey  have  been  allowed  to 
sations  j  and  it  needs  only  some  in-  think  reasoning  out  of  their  range 
light  into  the  overstrung  suseepti-  — something  unfeminine,  strong- 
bilities  which  cause  Uiese  eddies  minded,  and  as  such  unattractive, 
and  undercurrents,  some  surplus  of  Really  to  tiiiuk  out  a  question — to 
indulgence  on  the  stronger  side,  carry  it  back  to  its  causes  and  for- 
some  patience,  for  things  to  right  ward  to  its  results — h  rarely  part  of 
thamsclvet$,  and  a  good  under-  a  woman's  education.  She  is  com- 
standing  to  be  maintained  tlirough  plimented  on  her  instincts  and 
it  all.  But  this  forbearance  is  not  mtuitivc  perceptions;  and  where 
a  common  (quality.  Few  can  un-  the  temper  is  equal  and  the  mental 
dor  take  more  than  their  own  sharo  health  perfect,  tliese  gifts  of  nature 
of  mild  tolerance  and  patience;  stand  her  in  such  stead  that  her 
hence  a  morbid  temperainent.  luis  lucky  hits  and  happy  self-guidance 
few  frien'is,  and  is  apt,  as  time  gets  keep  her  ignorance  and  blunders 
on.  to  find  itself  alone ;  a  victim,  out  of  sigiit^  and  perhaps  imma- 
aa  it  supposes,  of  the  world*s  un-  tcrial.  But  irritable  nervea  disturb 
kindness;  incapable  to  the  end  of  the  scent,  as  it  were,  and  put  in- 
taking  ill,  much  less  of  profiting  by.  stinct  out  of  gear.  Nerves  want 
the  lesson  which  may  be  derived  check  and  control,  and  no  authority 
from  tlie  i.-'olation.  is    equal  to  a    woman's  own  over 

In  so  far  as  this    irritability    of  her^lf,    if  she    can    be    taught    to 

temperament  is  matter  of  organ>sa-  exercise  it    Many  a  woman  passes 

tion,   it  may   possibly   be  regarded  through     life     witliout    one     dose 

as  removed  from  the  field  of  moral  grasp  of  what  is    her    poaition    or 

science ;  but  while  we  asc^rt  it  to  her    duty,   or  even   what    are    the 

be  a  reality,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  proper    means    for    attaining    her 

affectation,  ill-temper,  or  wilfulne.<«s,  ends.      It  is  true  that  women  can 

with  which  it  is  so  generally  con-  catch  an    educated  tone    at    much 

founded,  we  would  adduce  it  as  an  less    expense     of     mind    than     it 

argument   for    a    more    systematic  costs    men.       She    passes    muater 

education  than    lias    hith<.Tto    been  under    disadvantages    wluch  would 

thought  necessary  for  women.    The  throw   him   out   of  the   lis;s;    but 

iairt  thut  so  many  women  are  un-  still  she  may  suffer   from  want  of 

reasonahle  as  to  implicate  the  whole  dis<:ipline,    the    necessity    of  fixing 

sex  in  the  aspersion,  should  surely  the  mind  for  long  peaods  and  at 

reconcile    people    to    the    attempt  stated  times  on  distasteful   studiea 

at   int'u.Ning  some    more    soUd    elo-  whicii  every  schoolboy  goes  tluxmgli. 
menu    into    thtflr    training.      Men        It  is  n  >i  only  that  women  have 

who  op[>ose  the  preaeut  moTement  leas  reMOSing  power,  but  abo  that 
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they   are   less   taught    to    rcMon,  H^iSt^i^i^t^^ 

which  may  he  the  cause  that  there  Ke^^ womu mondiirriMd 

are    80    many   more   unreasonable  Borer  wayi  to  »•  ''jf ;■"! 

women     than    unreasonable    men.  £S;i?S™^^ 

By     unreasonable      we     do     not  T^dUpvteSier  chief  dciw^ 

mean  illogical;    we   do   not   mean  WHh aot om opintaB Hifci 

any  incapacity  to  reason  in  words, 

or    even    consciously    in   thought,  They    an   oftenest  anreuoDsUe 

but  that   perversity  of  the  reason  from  not  using  their  judgment  b^ 

which    prompts   so   many    to    run  yond   their   immediate    needs;    m 

counter  to  their  own   wishes   and  Andrew  FaiiBeryice  says,  ''TfaeyVe 

aims  —  which  leads  them  to  want  fashious   bargains,    aye   Cfyiag   ihr 

a  thing,  and  do  everything  in  their  apricooks.  pears,  phuna,  and  wtai 

power  not  to  get  it.      Many  suffl-  without  aistinction  o'  eeasom^*'  nd 

ciently   strong-minded   women    do  are  very  apt  in  this  way  to  make 

not  reason  well.    We  can  see  no  unjust  demands,  and  to  Ibmi  pre^ 

connection  between  their  argument  posterous  expectations,  without  llie 

and   ^eir   conclusion,  between  the  nerves    haying    any    hand    in    it 

SBct  desired  and    tne  road    they  Narrow  education  leaves  nwoy  wo- 

e  to  it-    but   they   carry  their  men  content  to  be   ignomit  of  a 

point,  whlcn  is  the  thing  necessary,  hundred     matters     passing    befrn 

and  in  which  the  unreasonable  wo-  their  eyes,  the  source   and   origin 

man  fails.       Now  we   do  not  call  of  things   perpetually   in   use   on- 

Mrs.  Glegg.  in  spite  of  appearances,  sought    into.      It    is    enough    to 

unreasonable  in   the  following  dia-  have  them  within  their  cdL    Ifsn 

Iojg;ue  between   husband   and  wife,  are   unobservant;   but   we   beitteTe 

Mr.  Gleg^  is  conversing  with  a  pack-  the  degree   in   which   wunen   are 

man  on  nis  own  garden- walk,  when,  so   has   much    to    do   with    tiieir 

"  Mr.  Glegg,  ^.  Glegg,"  said  a  se-  indifference  to  the   ohargs    of  um^ 

vere  voice  from  the  (^n  parlour- win-  reasonableness.       They     leaire     to 

dow,  "pray  are    you  coming  in  to  men   the    labour   of  tboi^l      Ib 

tea?  or  are  you  going  to  stand  talk-  the  same  way  women  enoonrage  in 


"  what's  the  woman  talking  of  ?  '*  not  expected  to  think,  and  do  not 

"Murdered!  yes;   it  isn't  many  regard   reason    as    their    prownee. 

'stzes  ago  since  a  packman  murdered  Mere  weakness  of  mind— it  speeks 

a  youn^  woman  m  a  lone  place,  and  for  itself— is  unreasonable.    We  see 

stole  her  thimble,  and  threw   her  amiable    fatuity    wasting    kindneat 

body  into  a  ditch.*'  on  wrong  objects,  scrupuTous  in  the 


"Nay,    nay,"    said   Mr.     Glegg,  wrong  place,  and  sticking  wiiere  it 

soothinely,  *'  you're  thinking  o'  the  shoula  ^ive  way.    A  woman  of  Odi 

man  wi  no  legs  as  drove  a  dog-cart'*  sort  will  throw  herself  aw^,   end 

"  Wen,  it's  the  same  thing,  Mr.  then  provoke  her  bad  bargain  of  a 

Glegg,  only  you're  so  fond  of  contra-  husband  by   useless    obstmacy    in 

dictmg  what  I  say."  trifles.    There  are  clever  womenyOO- 

The  wife  is  not  here  acting  the  reasonable  from  a  want  of  balsaoe  of 

ntireasonable  woman,  because  what  their  powers,  who  alternate  betwesa 

she  says  conduces  to  her  end,  which  wisdom  and  folly,  penetration  and 

was   to  maintain  her   conseauence  a  miUstone  blindness, 

by  breaking  up  a  conversation  in  But   all   this   is  distinct  Ihnn  a 

which  she  had  no  share.     Women  certain      typical     unreasonableneas 

may  be  unreasonable  through  sheer  which  reigns  in  a  nervous  oigan« 

hard-headed  perversity,  as —  isation  pampered  to    its  full  bent. 

HowtoTezudbowtopieue;  tmough    all    her    bemg,    and    ib> 
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capable    of    a    dear    dispanionate  quality   than    in    the    generality  of 

judgment.      Any  poasibilitj,   how-  men,  because  with  her  it  ariaea  from 

eTer  remote,  wUl  nuike  her  throw  an  appeal  to  her  noblest  faculties. 

OTer  all  the  promptings  of   expe-  She  doea  her  duty  in  danger  with 

rience.      A  prey  to    vain   regrets,  an    inner    tremblmg.      &^    is    a 

fretting  over  the  inevitable,  seeing  heroine,    realising    all    the     peril 

the  whole  past  a  mistake,  yet  with  Sven  when  she  avows   her  roanL 

a  it¥t^H*  confideaoe  in  change,  and  who   would   be   hard   npcqi    her  7 

a»  miHmited  power  of  viigiie  ex-  There  is  an  innooent  oonndin^  oaa** 

peetatioaL  she   still  r^ses   to  re-  dour  which  we  own  to  prelemnffto 

OQQoile   heFself    to   the   ineyitable,  a  boastful  parade  of  braTery.    The 

Things  ca&not  go  on,  and  must  not  appeal  of  the  comely  matron  of  old 

go  on,  that  are  distaatefbL     To  her  daj&  "  Becottect,  ooachnum,  we  are 

m    has    DO    lessons;    desires   and  all  femalea,'*    could    not    but   stay 

wishes  haTe    no  iostinots    towards  his  recklees  down-hill  course.    Tm 

their  folfilment^     She  worries  where  contempt   of  the     sea^^captain   had 

she   loyes.     She   crares  for    com-  surely  a  dash  of  tenderness  towards 

panionship^  and   kmgs  for  distioc-  the  trembling  voice   which    asked, 

tioo,  yet  drives  away  her  friends,  **  Oh,  captain  I  is  there  any  &ar  ?"  be 

and  conapires  against  her  own  ambi-  replied,  "  ^^^  ^  ^^'  ma'am,  but 

tion.    S^  needs  affection  and  indul-  no  danger.*'     Traiping'  aiMi  sett«-re- 

gsnce,  yet  ezpenda  her  ingenuity  in  spect  induce  the  woman  of  higher 

acts  of  teasing  and  provocatioD  pecu-  type  to  devour  her  fears,  to  swpreas 

liarlv  her  own.    She  sees  no  limit  ezpressioxL      She    teaebea    herself 

to  her  claima*  and  ie  blind  to  all  courage     by    acts    of    resolution, 

raciprocal     obligations        Temper,  which  set  the  quaking  heart  beating 

oaprioe,  aelf-will,  get  tiie  credit  for  double  time.     She  represses  paoiQ^ 

all  this ;  but  there  is  a  power  which  feeling  that  others  are  weaker  than 

adds  intensity  to  it  all,  and,  when  herseS^  and  in  q>anng  their  nerres 

indulged  up  to  a  pointy  imparts  a  streoglheos  her  own.      And  more 

ioaroely  responsiUe  force  to  natu-  than  all  is   she   strietly  repressive 

ml    tendencies^    a    sting    to    tern-  of  those  promptings  of  high-strung 

per,  strength  to  will,  panic  to  fear,  irritable    sensitulity    which    givo  a 

poignancy  to  fretting,  invention  to  name    to    temperament     lianj  a 

Msloooy.  and  nagging  to  ill-nature,  woman,  who  bv  her  friends  is  -con* 

Under  tnia  dominion  she  is  bliod  to  sidered   specially  superior   to   audi 

her  own  interests,  and  no  more  re-  weakness — an  example  of  selMir- 

flects  on  the  impression  she  makes  getting   cheeifulneaa^    and    all    the 

on  others,  than  a  person  in  terror  of  qualitiea    which  inspire   confidence 

the  flames  consiaers  the  becoming-  and  relianoe— knows  it,  through  the 

ness  of  the  coatume  in  which  she  inner  conflict  «nd  resolute  mastery 

escapes  from  them.     We  draw  an  by  which  alone  she  has  ovwoome 

eow^gerated  picture,  p^haps,  but  in  temptation.     We    have    dwelt    on 

its  degree  not  an  unfamiliar  one.  the  other  aide  of  the  picture,  where 

When  we  conaider  woman's  deli-  there  haa  apparentlv  been  no  oon- 

oate  organisation,  the  senaitiveiiess  fliot,    for    toe    double  purpose    ot 

of  her  mental  touch,  and  the  part  urging    the  difficulty  of   the    task 

aongnod   to   her    in  the    order  of  as  a  plea  for  greater  tenderness  of 

Ihii^  of  developing    the   import-  toleration  than  it  ia  eaay  to  give  to 

anoe  Ihaft  Moa  in  liule  things-— the  habits  at  once  so  irritating  and  m 

latent  tendeadea  that  work  in  seem-  repelling ;    and  also  as  it  furnishes 

ing  tiMtoi    wo  ahould  perhapa  won-  an  argument  for  a  more  thorooj^ 

der  rather  at  the  general  repressioB  training  of  the  intellect  and  reason- 

of  flntters  and  feara,  and  the  prompt-  ing  faodties,  more  systematio  infii- 

inga  oi  quiverinf  excitement^  ihuk  sion  of   vigour  and   self-diaoiplfaM, 

at  oocasional  exposures  and  excease^  than  haa  hitherto  been  accorded  to 

Courage  in  a  woman  is  a  far  higher  women. 
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MR.   GLADSTONE  AND  DISEBTABLI8HMINT. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  this  judgment,  whidi  an    capaUe, 

when  it  will  be    decided  whether  naj,  which  certainly  wHl  bring  thtft 

the  jeftr  1869  shall    constitute  an  Churches    continued    existeiioe     m 

era  in  the  history  of  England.    By  England  to  the  bar  of  a  pQbHe  trial 

employing  the  word    *' disestablish-  Before  a  decree  of  diseatabliBhineiit 

ment,    by  making  it  the  pivot  for  in  Ireland  can  be  pronminoed,  the 

rallying  the  Liberal  party,  by  ren-  questiona — What  is  the  CRnireh  cf 

denng  it  the  centre  of  the  policy  England?  in   what    name    and  hf 

of   thftt  party,   Mr.   Gladstone    has  what   right    does    it    exist'  beref 

brought    forward    a    question  than  what   pnnciples    of    public-  poli^ 

which  none  can    more    profoundly  gave  it  birth,  and  hare  eot^friBed  R 

affect    the    fortunes  and  the  fbture  with  the  inward  life^    not   onW'ef 

of  the  nation.    Let  no  one  indulge  every  social  orglmism,  but  we  might 

in    the    illusion    that    disestablish-  almost  say,   of  ereiy  hooaehold  in 

ment,  as  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  country  ? — ^these  qnestiona,  we 

18    a    purely    Irish    affuir,   a    local  say,    must    infallibly  be    answered 

measure  aiming  at  the  conciliation  before  the  disestablishment  of   the 

of  a  disturbed  portion  of  the  peo-  Irish  Church  can  be  enacted.     Vo 

pie,   an  act  which  can  have   local  say  that  the  Church  of  Eng^aiid|  in 

consequences     only,     and     which,  Enprland,  is  outside  of  the  oontea^— 

therefore,  need  not  trouble  the  se-^  that  there  is  no  agitation  to  orer- 

ronity  of  busy,  hard-working  Eng-  throw  her — that  whatever  may  be 

lishmen.     It  is  said   that  England  done  in    Ireland,   there    cannot  be 

looks  on  this  Irish  Church  question  any    recoil  of   any  importanoe    111 

with    indiff«frence,     that    she    feels  England — ^is  pure  fblly.    9>he  ifgbl 

that  Ireland  has  fUlen  into  a  wrong  of  the  Church  of  England  to  exiat 

state  on  Church  matters,  but  that  is  involved  in  every  word  of  the  dl|B 

the  €k>vemment  will  set  all  right^  cussion.    Tlie  very  question-^Wbil 

with  more  or  less  wisdom,  without  is     disestablishment?     what    eflbel 

touching  any  vital  interest  of  the  will  it.have  on  the  fhtare  letetieM 

whole  empire.      No  mistake  could  of   the  disestablished    ProteetinlBf 

be  more  serious  or  more  complete,  compels  an  inquinr  into  the  iiaMM 

First    pnnciples    on    the    PS'iential  of  the  Church  of  England  and  ef 

elements    of    national    hfe    arj    at  its  constituent  principles, 

sf-ake    in    this   matter.     The    Irish  It  is  Mr.   Gladstone's  doing.    K 

Church,    now    that    Mr.   Gladstone  the  country  is  now  forced  te  Mk 

has  distinctly  raided    the    issue  of  itself — Shall  we  have  the  Chnroh  of 

disestablishment,  cannot  be    touch-  England  in    the  fntnre?  St  is  Mr 

ed  without  directing  every  eye  to  Gladstone  who  has  put  the  que** 

the  foundation   of  modern  society,  tion    in  words   whicn    cannot    hb 

It  is    not  a    local    religious    broil  ev.ided.    If  En<;land,  at  a  period  of 

which  has  to  be  healed ;  it  is  a  re-  profound  internal    peace,  and  with 

construction  of  the  public  and  pri-  reference     solely    to    a    discontetti 

vate     life    of    the    English    people  amongst  a  portion   of   her  lpeuplo| 

which    Mr.   Gladstone  proposes*  to  which,    as    all    parties    vsAr^mXIff 

the  English  Parliament.     Disestab-  allow,  has  not  been  created  %f  the 

lishnient  is  a  word  of   no    purely  Irish  Church,  and  will  not  hp  Wired 

local  significance.     If  the  Church  is  by  its  destruction — if   BngHNld    te 

established  in  Ireland,  so  is  it  also  compelled    to    put    to    herself  the 

in  England.    If  the  Church  of  Eng-  strange  inquiry  whether  she    dhd 

land  has  no  right  to  exist  in  Ire-  proc«'ed  to  make  a  revolution  sab^ 

land,  reasons    must    be    given   for  rersive  in  effect  of   ahnost    efvtfy 
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practioe  and  institutioti  of  her  m  aomeihing  which  he  sappoted  to 
paai  history,  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  the  Obnrch  of  Ireland,  and  which 
and  Mr.  Gladsteno  alone,  who  hae  ha  conplaoently  fancied  he  wag 
throat  her  into  this  positioD.  It  was  presentiDg  with  the  precious  gift 
he  who  sounded  the  word  disestab-  of  liberty.  This  vision  he  endowed 
bshment ;  and  if  the  Bevohition  is  with  form  and  substanoe ;  he  plaoed 
eaeeted,  to  him  and  to  him  alone  it  as  a  living  organised  being  oefore 
must  beloog  the  merit  or  demerit,  his  eyes,  and  supposed  that  his  own 
This  word  found  an  echo,  it  is  true,  part  of  the  transaction  was  not  to 
all  over  the  Radical  ranks,  and  has  create — &r  ft<>m  it — ^bot  to  instal 
aooomplished  the  end  aimed  at  by  in  independence  and  true  Church 
winning  a  great  maiority  at  the  freedom  his  pre-exiBting  eocial  per- 
efeodoos ;  but  what  the  multitudin-  sooality.  As  for  his  foUowers,  tneir 
ous  voters  meant  by  disestablish-  condition  of  mind  is  yet  more  oh- 
nsent,  what  specific  conception  they  vious.  Their  sole  feeling  was  thnt 
had  formed  or  the  nature  of  this  act,  the  time  was  come  for  dealing  in 
what  ihe^  understood  them<ielves  earnest  with  the  problem  of  the 
to  be  ck>mg  when  they  voted  for  Irish  Church.  The  kind  of  action 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  disestabhshment^  to  be  applied  they  left  to  Uie  seleo- 
are  matters  on  which,  as  yet,  no  tion  of  their  political  ohiet  ThVy 
light  has  been  given.  pronounced,  indeed,  against  >  Lord 
We  must  turn,  then,  to  the  utterer  Russell's  plan  «f  levelliDg  up*-thM 
of  this  now  fSunous  word.  What  is,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  mean  by  it  ?  Had  endowment  to  the  Oatholio  Ciiurcby 
be  fimned  to  himself  a  definite  no-  and  so  far  establishing  it  in  Ire* 
lion  of  the  precise  thing  to  be  done  land  ;  at  least  the  most  vigorous 
OS.  disestablishing,  snd  of  the  ex-  md  decided  pc^on  of  the  Radical 
act  effects  which  it  would  produce  host,  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland 
OD  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  and  Wales,  were  resolved  to  give 
Ivsland?  We  believe  nothing  of  no  money  to  Popery.  Whether 
Ihi  kind ;  and  the  disbelief  is  not  they  were  equally  unwilUfeg  to  give 
••■fined  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Glad-  assistance  to  that  hated  institution 
stone  has  not  shown  the  slightest  still  more  effectual  than  money,  we 
ajrinptora  of  having  grasped  the  shall  consider  presently.  Mr.  Glad- 
saose  of  the  word  which  he  has  stone  had  found  them  a  word :  its 
aade  the  watcdiword  of  his  policy,  interpretation  they  left  to  him; 
He  has  been  wafted  into  power  on  fbr  themselves  it  expressed  in  a 
the  crest  of  the  wave  raised  by  the  general  way  the  necessity  of  F^MS 
blast  of  this  sonorous  word.  Have  ing  the  Cadiohcs  and  Episcopalians 
he  or  his  followers  ever  known  upon  terms  of  equality  in  Ireland, 
what  it  is  to  disestablish  such  a  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  deare  the 
sooiety  as  the  Church  of  England?  abolition  of  all  connection  between 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  Church  and  State  throughout  all 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  thou^t  out  the  British  dominions;  but  they 
what  this  expression  implied,  what  are  relatively  few  amongst  the  Uisss 
would  be  its  range  of  action,  what  «f  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers.  But 
deads  it  would  compel  him  to  per*  they  have  the  advantage  of  know« 
fiMrm,  and  to  what  state  it  would  re»  xajg  what  they  maan.  No  State 
dnce  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  0£nn^  anywhere ; .  no  Church  of 
of  Ireland,  fie  thought  of  the  Epis*  England  any  mor^— 4hat  is  what 
oopal  Churches  of  Canada  and  Ame-  theee  men  pant  &■*,  and  no  doubt 
rie»-*-probably  also  of  the  Colonial  they  will  not  be  rebutted  by  any 
CSuin^eo— without  analysing  the  difficulties  resulting  from  disestab- 
jsmble  of  their  present  position :  lishment.  They  are  willing  that  all 
and  then  he  paraded  beSfore  his  Episcopalians  in  Sngiand  and  Ire- 
imagination  some   vague  pictuie  of  land  should  be  strippedof   ereiy 
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link   which   bindi    them    together  State.     Upon  ^UseitablulmeBt  tht 

into    sodetjes,  if    only    they    can  Ohurch,  if  not  diaolved  bj  tha  wet, 

achieve    the    indifference    or     the  beoomea    a    Toluntuy    anonfetioik 

State— of  the  ooUectiye  nation — for  examines   of   whioh  are  Ihmiihad 

all  religions.    But,  as  we  have  aaid,  by  the  Free  Kirk  of  Sootlaiid  mad 

these  men,  though    entirely  to  be  the    iipiaoopal    Ohnroh,   and    «dMr 

relied  upon  by  Mr.  GKadstone  for  inatitutiona   of  like   natnnL      fii^ 

following  him  to  whatever  lengtha  eetablishment,   howetrer,    doei    not 

hie  impulses  may  oarry  him.  are  few.  absolutely  ahnt  out  all  intofftnaoe 

The  majority  made   Mr.   Gladstone  of  the  S^ate  fron  a  free  €luvch*e 

Prime-Minister,  but  their  only  con-  affiura,  as    many  erronsooaly 

elusion  is  that  the  Iri^  Church  must  pose.    The  State  m*y  not 

be  dealt  with,  though  how,  by  what  or  direct  the  Ghnroh'a 

process,  this  end  is  to    be  aocom-  tion,    but    the   relations    whidb    it 

pUshed,    they    leave   to    Mr.   Q-lad-  createa  amongst    ila   memberm   ftM 

stone  to  propound.     To    what  ex-  under  the  law  of  oootracts,  and  tkt 

tent  these  persons  can  be  trusted  civil  tribunals  of  every  oonnlnr  «• 

by  Mr.  GlMlstone,  time  alone  will  the   ultimate   interpreten   and  e*- 

reveal  foroera   of   all    oontraots^    whetfav 

The  thinking,  then,  has  not  been  ecclesiastical    or    civil       Diwtib 

done  either  by  diief  or  followers;  lishmcnt,  then,  repeals   every  Inr 

bat  it  must  be  doae  and   will  be  which    the    State   has  enaoted  te- 

done  by    the  country    before   this  speoting  the  administration  of  thi 

great  revolution   can    be   achieved.  Church :    the  State   witiftdrawa-'.  ab^ 

Disestablishment    has     been      pro-  solutely  so  far,  and   tbenoefimraid 

nounoed  for  the  first   time  in  her  knows  no  more  of  the  Ohorch 

history   by   the  rulers  of  England,  it  does  of  any  dub  or  other 

She  will  demand,  when  so  vast  an  society  in  the  land, 
interest  is  at   stake,  to    learn    the        Sucdi  being  the  nature  of  tka 

meaning  and  bearing  of  this  great  cess  of  disestablishment^  is  tiiia 

word.      Mr.  Gladstone  has  uttered  act,   we  ask,  whioh  Mr.  GHadatOHn 

but  Jias  not  explained  it.    He  must  intends    that  the  State   shd   pal* 

be  held  to  the  word,  for  it  is  the  form?     Is    this  his   interpretai&aa 

foundation  of  bis  leadership  of  the  of   religious   equality?      ]#oaa    ha 

State;   and  if  he  has  neglected  to  mean  that  the  State  shall  stand  an 

explain  its  sense,  the  task  of  think-  the  same  identical  relation  towsnds 

ing  it  out  must  be  carried  through  the   Proteatant   EpiseopaliaDa  aa**it 

by  others.  now  bears  towards  Boman  OatlMH 

What,  then,  is  disestablishment  ?  lies  ?   that  it  shall  be  as  abaoJateiy 

To  establish  a  Church  is    to   con-  unconnected    with  them— ahall   ka^ 

neot  it  with  the  State,  to  procure  as  Stete,  as  profoundly  ienorant  ai 

its    official   recognition,    to    obtain  their  proceedings,  as  totdly  afaasBJ 

for  it  public    endowment  from  the  firom  all  their  aJ6Gurs-^ss  it  ia  fktm 

State,  or  by  sanction  of  the  State,  those  of  the  Roman  CathoUoa?    If 

To    disesteblish    a    Church    is    to  such  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  mnanmr  t 

break     this    connection  —  to     ae-»  and  he  can  have  none  othar/mnai 

parate    the    Church    entirely    firom  he  has  been  trifling  with  Ian  ten  ^gi^ 

the  State,  to  place  it  on  the  foot-  and  using  a  sonorous  word  with  an 

ing  of  a  pure^   voluntary  society,  particular    sense — then  we  say  ta 

such  as  an  aoademy  or  a  olnb,  to  him  that  he  has  undertaken  to  psv* 

withdraw  the  State  from  all  oonoem  form  an  impossibility,  nnleas  aft  Iha 

with    its    affairs,    and    to  put   an  same  time  he  destroys  the  Obnrak 

end,   not   to  all  enjoyment  of  ea-  of  England  in  England.    Ha  eanaai 

dowments  by  the  Church,  but  to  ite  disestablish  in  Ireland,  do  what  ka 

participation  in  every  kind  of  fund  will  unless  he    also    dinrstsblidiai 

continuously     derived     from     the  in  SSnglaud.     He  oannot  withdisv 
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Hm  Stftte  from  the  Iriflh  Protestanti  €wwf  eodesintical    title    to    bind 

uiilan  he  eq^aij  witbdrmws  it  from  them    together,    sad   haft    reduced 

the    Proleetiat^  of  EngUnd.     He  them   to  a  mess   of   miaseocieted 

emiot  amililtte  the  Stete  Church  mmI  URcoimected  mdiyidiiftlt.    The^ 

hi  Ireland  «soet>t  <Mr  rMog  a  mor-  h«ve  loet  their  endowmentBy  their 

tel  «tab   to  the  whole  Ohurch  of  distributioii  into  periahes,  th^  offi- 

JBagla&d  aM  orer  the  Bmpire.     The  del  coonectioQ  wiUi  tlteir   clert;7- 

thieg  ia  not  to  be  done,  umI  here  ia  men.  then*  Hgfatt  to  beinff  named 

eiir  proof  ef  theasHertioii.    It  tuma  by  tneir  reetcMV  or  being  ooried  in 

eft  a  kmi,  little  understood  at  the  the  old  chorohjards,  but  t^ej  haye 

fteaent  day^  but  whidi  ia  of  ira-  not  loat  their  religioik    Thej  were 

■Knee   eigmBcance   in    afl    matters  Ohurch  of  EngUnd  men  before  dia- 

rekting  to  the  Ohnroh  of  England,  eetabhahmeot ;  thc^  are  just  aa  nrach 

PferliattMnt  beara  a  double  charao-  Ohnroh  of  England  men  after,  as 

tvp  tewarda  that'  Churdk     First  of  individnala.      ^^    meet    together 

ail,  it  ia  the  State — the  nation,  so  to  on  the  morrow  of  diseatabliahment, 

■af — in  ita  coUeetite  eafMcitjr,  in-  they  dedare  themseWrea  each  to  be 

dependently  of  all  retigioua  action,  members    of   the  Church  of  Eng^ 

Bat    the    Parlhnnent   Is    also    the  land,   the^  group    themselvea  into 

Legialature  of  the  Ohureh  of  £ng-  congregationa^  and  they  pionounce 

Ind,  ita  gOTemmeut  and  ita  only  the  totality  of  these  eongregations 

garemment,  the  maker  of  its  laws,  to  be  the   Chorch  of  England   in 

the  eentre  of  i%s  administnttion  (for  Ireland. 

the  Grown  is  only  a  part  of  the  State),  Now,  what  is  the  poaition  of  these 

the  framer  of  its  rules,  the    only  Irish    Protestant   i^iseopaliana   to- 

aaurce    from  which  new  meaaurea  wards  the  Ohureh  of  JS^and,  the 

re<{an«d  to  meet  the  wanta  of  a  real  Ohurch  of  England  eataU^ahed 

•odety   which   lasta   through   ages  by    law    in    Englimd  ?    Are    they 

emanate.    What  other  Churches  members  of  that  Ohivdi  or  not  ? 

from  their  respective  legislift-  They  have  deolared    themselTea  to 

or  goTemments — the  Roman  be  members,  and  they  haTe  chosen 

OathoKca  from  Boma,  the  Kirks  of  elergymen  ordained  in  that  Church 

Boetland  from  their  aeverai  Assem^  who  have  bound  tbonselvea  by  all 

bieaw    the    Wesleyana    from    their  the  lawa  and  regulations   of  that 

Obnferanoe— the    Church    of    Eng-  Church.    Will  the  Ghuich  of  Eng- 

kttd    naturaUy    and    of    neeesaity  land    repudiate    them  ?     Will    the 

aaeka  and  must  obtain  from  Parlia-  Parliament,  the  fegialature  and  gov- 

ment    Vheories  on  the  distinction  emment  o£  that  Ohurch,  say  to  them. 

between  Ohmroh  and  State  have  no  ''  You  do  not  b^ong  to  ue"  ?    Will 

pbea  here.     Praotioally,  and  aa  a  the  Parliament  declare  that  there 

matter  of  actual  neeesaity,  when-  cannot   be    any    members'  of    the 

efver  the  CAiurch  of  England  reqairaB  Ohurch  of  England  in  that  parti- 

amnething  from  ita  lepalature  or  its  onlar  piece  of  land  otUed  Irekod  ? 

government,  it  mast  have  recourae  Will  it  aay  to  a  bod^of  Eogliah- 

Up  Parliament,  lor  that  ia  the  only  men  abatt  to  settle  in  Oonnemara 

body  which  can  make  laws  or  rego-  aaki  to  take  their  clergymen  with 

kHona  for  that  Church.    Now  let  -them,  ^  Tou,  one  and  all  of  you, 

«a  auppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  clergymen  and  laymen,  shall  oease 

worked  hia  will  to  even  beyond  his  to    be  members  of  the  Ohurch  of 

heart's  desire.    Let  ua  imagine  that  England  aa  aoon  aa'you  have  croaaed 

hiafriendaof  the  Liberation  Sodety  the  Irish  Channd'*?    And  who  is 

have  miahed  him  on  to  deprive  the  to  say  this  ?    The  Chmeh  of  Eng- 

Irish  jBpiscopaliana  of  every  ahtlling  land    hartal^    throngh   her   legisla- 

ef  title  and  endowment,  and  that  tore,  through  her  government    It 

ha  haa  atripped  them  of  all  reoovni-  ia  ahe  haradf  wha  will   teaonnee 

tkm  by  toe  ooorta  of  kw,  and  of  asd  expel  her  owor  pe^la*     Was 
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ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  amongst  may  dwell,  least  of  aU  within  the 
men?  Parliament,  as  the  gov-  territory  of  the  British  natioa: 
enunent  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Lng^  oad  where  the  membara  of  the 
land,  directly  or  indirectly  posseasee  Church  are  exerdsing  thnr  msai- 
members  in  India  and  Australia  bership,  there  the  Ckuirch  itself  is. 
and  New  Zealand,  and  in  endless  And  now  what  shall  we  aay  of 
o^her  places,  and  has  given  them  establishment  in  their  case?  Aie 
chief  oliicers  or  bishops,  and  sends  they  established  or  not  ?  Ui^ 
one  perpetual  supplies  of  clergymen  doubtedly  they  are  estabhsbed,  as 
to  provide  for  their  social  wants,  truly  and  really  established  as 
and  exercises  discipline  over  those  every  Churchman  ia  Enghiad  i^ 
clergymen,  and  compels  them  to  selfl  They  are  not  established 
conform  to  every  reguUtion  laid  with  parish  churches,  and  tithe^ 
down  by  itself  (the  Furliarnent)  as  and  public  endowments;  bat  thej 
to  the  teaching  and  worship  to  be  are  part  and  paroel  of  an  <efltab- 
administered  to  those  foreign  con-  lished  Church,  and  over  agaioBt  all 
gregations.  Is  Ireland  to  be  the  other  religious  associations^  th^ 
one  spot  on  tlie  surface  of  the  are  the  State  Chai-oh.  Mr.  QImL- 
globe,  of  which  the  Parliament,  stone  will  not  have  disestablished 
the  Church  of  Enp^land  herself  by  them,  because  he  could  not»  To 
her  legislators,  shall  say,  ^'  No  mem-  accomplish  that  purpose  he  xaoA 
hers  of  the  Church  of  England  root  up  the  Church  of  England 
here?"  The  very  civil  courts  and  herself,  and  then,  of  courae^  along 
tribunals  of  Ireland  would  put  such  witli  the  society,  all  membershm 
an  unnatural,  such  an  unheard  of  of  it  will  have  been  destroyed,  u 
mother  to  shame,  by  declaring  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  stioh.  an 
the  Irish  Protestants  by  agreeing  attempt^  aU  we  say  is,  let  him  try  it^ 
to  set  up  the  relationship  of  Church  But  we  shall  be  met  with  the 
of  England  men  amongst  each  other,  objection  that  political  equalityt  is 
and  engaging  Church  of  England  the  right  of  every  Englislunan^ 
clergymen  to  minister  to  them  as  and  that  it  imperatively  densandB 
such,  h  tve  entered  into  a  legal  con-  the  disestablishment  of  the  Ghmdi 
tract,  and  niustw  on  grounds  of  pure  of  England  in  Ireland.  Granting 
civil  legality,  observe  every  law  and  that  the  deed  is  possible— ^ad  we 
rule,  every  article  of  the  creed,  have  shown  that  it  is  not  -we 
every  detail  of  the  worship,  every  answer  that  this  plea  of  politioal 
formula  of  the  Uturgy  of  the  ChuroL  equality  holds  good  in  En^^snd 
of  England.  Does  Mr.  GLidstone  quite  as  much  as  in  Irebmd^  .If 
intend  to  prohibit  the  courts  of  an  e£tablished  Church  is  a  bVBMh 
law  to  take  notice  of  such  a  con-  of  :;poliucal  equality,  the  . Kaiteon- 
tract  ?  Is  membership  of  the  Church  foxmists  of  every  kind  hare  as 
of  England  to  be  pronounced  by  much  right  to  complain  as  the 
the  law  of  England  to  be  in  Ireland  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Soch 
an  immoral,  an  illegal,  a  prohibited  a  charge  attacks  the  prinoiple  it- 
contract?  Is  it  to  be  declared  as  self  of  an  Eatablished  Churdai,  and 
illegal  as  a  bet^  as  contrary  to  pub-  not  merely  its  application  to  a  pas^ 
lie  policy  as  slavery?  Would  hu-  ticular  country.  Ho  doubt  theie 
manity  listen  for  an  instant  to  a  are  Dissenters  who  proclaim  that 
proposition  so  outrapreona,  so  im-  the  State  can  never  connect  itasif 
possible,  so  ridiculous  ?  Would  it  with  any  one  form  of  relijnoai 
suffer  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  witliout  doing  violence  to  religMMV 
to  be  enacted  into  law  ?  equality.  We  have  already  dealt 
The  thing  is  impossible.  Eng-  with  this  doctrine  in  a  preceding 
lishmen  cannot  be  prevented  from  number  (October  1868),  and  use 
being  members  of  the  Chun^  of  need  not  repeat  here  what  we .  asid 
England   in    whatever   land    they  then.    But  we  do  say  this  now  to 
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the     Roman     CathoKcs,    that    this  is   to   assert  the   essential   separa- 

objection    of     religious     inequality  tion  of  the  State  from  the  Church, 

against  a  Statb.Chnrch  comes  with  Thcj  hare    nothing     in     common 

singularlj   bid     grace    from  them,  with  those  of  their  allies  who  cry 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  the   one  that   the  State  mnst    never  know 

religions    community   in    Christen-  any  diflTerence    between    religicrns, 

dom  who  emphatically   preach  re-  mnst  never  lend  the  temporal  arm 

li^fioos  inequality,  who  will  never,  to    any  religion    as  the  true    one, 

if  they  can  help  it,  tolerate  reliri-  must  relegate  priests  to  the  king^ 

oos  equality    in    any    form.      The  dom     of    the     Spirit,    and    banish 

Church    of   England    is     a     State  them,    as     Churc'hmen,    from    the 

Church,  and    the  Church  of  Rome  kingdoms  of  the  world.     Religious 

a  Church-State ;    and  vast    indeed  equality  is'  the  right  doctrine  \theil 

is    the  dlfiTerence   to    the  interests  the  thmg  to  be  done  is  to  slirver 

of    religious    freedom    and     religi-  and  shaner  Protestants    to    atoms, 

ons    equality.    The  theory  of   the  and  to   leave  a  vast,  compact,  and 

Church     of     £n|[Iand     places    the  foreign    organisation    dominant   in 

administration    of   ecclesiastical    sS-  their  Qii>lst;   but  religious  equality 

fairs    in  the    hands  of   the   whole  would  be  a  damnable  heresy  in  the 

nation;   the  theory  of  the  Church  Papal  States    when    it    demanded 

of  Rome  swallows    up  ,  the    nation  that  all  forms  of  religious  opinion 

into  the  Church,   ana    places  both  and      organisation      should      enjoy 

under   the    government    of  priests,  equal    privilege  and  recognition   in 

In  the    past,   Rome    put  her   foot  the  State. 

on  all  seciilar  sovereignties,  and  We  see,  then,  that  so  long  as 
tauglit  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine  the  Church  of  England  subsists  in 
that  to  be  a  bad  Churchman  was  En^rland  its  real  disestabhshmeni 
to  be  a  triutor  to  the  State,  and  to  in  Ireland  is  simply  impossible: 
merit  the  penalties  of  treason.  In  It  may  lose  the  parish  and  the 
the  present,  she  proclaims  with  un-  parish  church,  the  glebe,  and  the 
broken  consistency  that  the  absorp-  tithes ;  but  it  wiH  contmue  as  a 
tion  of  the  State,  in  some  local-  congregation,  as  a  body  of  Church 
ity  at  least,  is  necessary  for  the  of  England  men  living  together  in 
existence  of  the  Church ;  and  Church  association,  and  it  will  bring 
Archbishop  Manning  vehemently  in  the  State  into  every  town  or 
preaches  that  the  appropriation  of  village  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
a  portion  of  Italy  to  priests  is  the  will  be  ruled  exclusively  by  the 
palladium  of  the  Church's  safety.  Stite  in  all  Church  matters  as  fuUy 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  as  it  is  now.  It  will  not  lose  its 
no  other  form  of  religion  was  suf-  bishops.  The  congregations  wiU  ac- 
fered  at  Rome  but  the  Roman,  cept  the  present  bishops :  and,  like 
Let  the  Liberation  Society  hold  the  other  clergy,  they  will  be  sub- 
sittings  at  Rome ;  it  would  be  an  in-  ject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
terestmg  experiment  to  learn  what  the  Church  of  England.  As  to 
treatment  they  would  receive.  The  their  successors  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Catholics  of  Ireland  denounce  Estab-  Grladstone  may  prevent  by  law  their 
lished  Churches :  according  to  the  appointment  by  the  Crown ;  but 
creed  of  Rome,  it  is  temporal  sove-  the  essence  of  Establishment  does 
reignties  which  have  to  ask  for  per-  not  consist  in  the  nomination  of 
mission  to  exist  It  is  not,  it  cannot  bishops  by  the  Crown.  There  is 
be  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  nothing  contrary  to  the  principle 
Church  and  State  which  offends  them  of  Establishment,  that  as  tlie  no* 
in  Ireland,  for  that  principle  is  their  mination  to  parochial  cures  is 
own.  In  clamouring  for  disestab-  brgely  vested  in  the  hands  of 
lishment,  the  one  thing  which  is  cer-  private  patrons,  the  nomination  of 
tainly  not  present  to  their  thoughts  bishops  should  b^   tested  in  ele6^ 
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tors  chosen  by  the  congregations.  Christian  men  associated.  tM^ther 
The  mode  of  appointing  bishops  is  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Enx- 
purely  an  incident  of  detail:  the  land  It  may  be  very  excuaable 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  if  clergymen  should  be  ignorant  of 
England  does  not  turn  on  this  par-  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of 
ticultir  process.  In  the  genuine  sense  England;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
of  the  word  the  Irish  Church  will  professional  statesman,  and  if  be 
be  as  established  as  ever,  however  has  recklessly  meddled  with  a 
much  it  may  be  disendowed  Mr.  vast  question  with  whose  real 
Gladstone  may  easily  disconnect  it  character  he  is  nnaeqaainted,  he 
from  the  tribunals  which  now  jud^  will  have  to  thank  his  own  neglect 
ecclesiasticiil  causes,  but  he  will  only  for  the  consequeuceflw 
gain  nothing  whatever  by  such  an  Mr.  Gladstone  has  three  oooxaee 
act.  The  Church  in  Ireland  will  open  to  him.  The  iourth — ^raJ, 
simply  come  under  the  Courts  of  effective,  direct  disestablishment- 
Equity  instead  of  the  Judicial  Com-  lies  beyond  his  reach.  First^  he 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  may  reform  and  re-arranse  the 
it  is  utterly  immaterial  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Irelsnd.  Se- 
nature  and  essence  of  a  Church  condly,  he  may  carry  out  what  he 
by  what  particular  civil  court  its  calls  disestabUshment  by  simply 
laws  may  be  enforced.  The  Judi-  repealing  all  laws  now  existent 
cial  Committee  itself  is  a  very  re-  about  the  Church  in  Ireland,  ud 
cent  innovation.  Within  the  me-  totally  disendow  it  at  the  same  time. 
moi  y  of  this  generation  the  Supreme  Thirdly,  he  may  go  on  with  the  first 
Court  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  part  of  this  process,  but  combine 
was  the  Court  of  Delegates,  com-  with  it  partial  disendowment  only, 
posed  of  members  nominated  by  With  respect  to  the  first  coonei 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  for  he  has  committed  himself  and  the 
each  occasion ;  and  any  layman  House  of  Conmion^  by  the  Besofai- 
whatever,  whether  lay  judges  or  tion  which  it  passed,  in  sound  at 
others,  might  be  chosen  to  try  least,  to  its  direct  oontn^ctoiT. 
any  ecclesiastical  suit^  and  deter-  The  House  resolved  to  disestabUw, 
mine  what  was  and  what  was  not  in  contradiction  to  renoodelling; 
permissible  doctrine  withiu  tiie  YThst  it  meant  by  disestablishmeat^ 
Church  of  Eugland.  Nor  will  the  it  has  left  Mr.  Gladstone  to  explain 
principle  of  establishment  be  in  hereafter.  The  second  course  hss 
any  way  injured  by  the  circum-  been  decidedly  and  peremptorily 
stance  that  the  Courts  of  Equity  condemned  by  the  whole  ooanSrr. 
will  judge  on  a  contract  by  consent  It  is  universally  rejected  hj  pubtte 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  opinion:  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dis- 
England  instead  of  upon  the  pre-  tincily  announced  his  intention 
sent  status  of  the  Church  in  Ire-  not  to  adopt  it  The  nation,  in 
land.  Establishment  has  its  root  very  unmistakable  terms,  has  repd- 
in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Church  of  led  such  an  outrage  as  the  confis- 
Eogland.  It  is  inseparable  from  its  cation  of  every  endowment  whiclL 
essence^  because  it  lies  at  its  very  Protestant  benefactors  had  con- 
centre, m  the  essential  and  dominant  ferred  on  the  Church  of  England 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  Ireland  Even  the  CataoUos 
the  Staters  Church,  that  its  laws  and  dare  not  put  forward  so  bare&oed 
its  formularies  rest  on  the  sole  au-  a  demand.  Hence  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
thority  of  the  State,  that  Parliament  of  necessity,  must  fall  back  on 
is  its  Legislature,  and  that  it  is  the  third  course :  he  must  diseetsb- 
nothing  e^  but  what  Parliament  lish,  as  he  constructs  the  phrase,  and 
has  TDbde  it,  or  will  make  it  in  the  partially  disendow :  he  must  reserve 
future.  Establishment  is  present  a  portion  of  the  endowments  fiv 
wherever  there  is  a  congregation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians^  wbioh. 
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aocordia^  to  his  ideas,  he  will  have  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
ctiseetablished.  a  basis  for  further  legislatioQ  in 
Let  OS  consider  this  position,  the  same  direction.  The  Oatho- 
The  endowments  of  the  Church  are  lies  know  well  that  to  accept 
now  diyided  into  two  funds :  one  the  endowments  would  inevitably 
imreaerFedly  placed  at  the  disposal  entail  a  concordat  No  possible 
of  Parliament ;  the  other  to  be  ap-  plea  could  then  avail  them  to  refuse 
propriated  to  the  disestablished  limitations  on  the  employment  of 
Ph>testant8.  The  first  of  these  pubhc  funds,  which  Roman  CathoUc 
ftmds — ^the  surplus,  as  it  is  oflen  States  have  everywhere  found  indis- 
OiUed — is  to  be  taken  away  from  pensable  for  the  protection  of  civil 
the  Protestants,  not  because  they  liberty.  Securities  which  CathoUc 
poseess  means  in  excess  of  their  France.  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  now 
wmts,  nor  because  they  are  guilty  even  Spain,  have  felt  to  be  due  to 
of  having  abused  these  means ;  but  their  peoples  for  their  religious  and 
•olely  because  they  orinnally  be-  civil  safety,  £ngland  must  inevita- 
longed  to  the  Boman  CatnoUc  popu-  bly  have  demanded  of  an  endowed 
hiion  of  Ireland,  and  were  diverted  Catholic  Church :  and  exemption 
to  Protestant  uses  by  the  conquer-  fi*om  such  securities  that  Church 
lag  might  of  England.  But  this  thinks  to  be  more  favourable  to  its 
xeason,  if  valid  for  any  purpose,  interest  in  that  country  than  the 
has  restoration  for  its  logical  and  acquisition  of  an  endowment.  It 
nekiral  consequence.  If  these  funds  declines,  therefore,  the  restoration 
hmTO  been  wrongfully  taken  away  of  its  aUenated  endowments. 
by  violence,  then  why  not  restore  A  large  body  of  Protestants  sup- 
toem  to  those  who  were  unjustly  ports  them  in  this  refusal.  Pro- 
ral>bed  of  them?  But  to  this,  the  testant  bigotry  will  not  touch  the 
only  logical  and  justifiable  course,  unclean  thing.  The  stronghold  of 
tiro  dissentients  oppose  an  insur-  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
moontable  resistance.  The  party  Protestant  Dissent,  swells  with  in- 
which  represents  itself  as  plundered  heritcd  dislike  of  Roman  Catholi- 
refoses  to  accept  the  proffered  re-  cism.  For  them  it  is  stiU  the  ac- 
tum of  the  spoils.  The  Roman  cursed  thing:  to  give  it  mone^ 
Oatholics  decline  to  receive  back  would  be  to  partake  in  the  abomi- 
the  endowments  taken  away  from  nation.  They  are  willing,  for  the 
their  predecessors.  It  is  impossible  sake  of  keeping  the  Catholics  quiet, 
to  withhold  the  tribute  of  admira-  or  from  a  desire  to  rescind  a  wrong 
tioD  to  their  statesmanship.  They  act  performed  by  the  nation,  to  take 
prefer  fi^edom  of  action  to  money,  away  these  funds  from  the  Pro- 
Tliaoks  to  the  political  blindness  of  testant  Episcopahans ;  but  they  stop 
moet  English  Liberals,  the  Roman  half-way.  Nothing  will  persuade 
Cktholica  have  acquired  in  Ireland  them  to  do  more  than  half  the  act. 
a  position  which  is  unexampled  in  With  their  eyes  open,  they  prefer  to 
ancient  and  modem  Europe.  They  support  the  Catholic  policy.  They 
hare  released  themselves  from  every  had  rather  throw  statesmanship 
kind  of  control  fix>m  the  temporal  overboard  than  give  pain  to  a  dar- 
power — a  position  which  our  own  hng  prejudice.  Hence  they  legislate 
RffT*^^"  Catholic  ancestors,  freemen  in  the  nineteenth  century  wiSi  the 
who  knew  how  to  be  members  of  a  feehngs  of  the  sixteenth.  What 
CSmrch  and  yet  preserve  their  lib-  matters  it  if  the  Roman  CathoHcs 
ertyi  refiised  to  tne  chiefs  of  their  are  strengthened,  and  ^n  power 
own  communion,  and  which  every  against  every  denomination  oi  Pro- 
Oatholic  State  in  the  world  now  pro-  testants,  and  are  enabled  to  press 
noonces  to  be  intolerable.  That  on  their  broken  fragments  with  the 
position  has  been  granted  to  So-  weight  of  an  enormous  organisation , 
man   Catholics    in    Ireland,  and  it  strong    with     territorial    influence 
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with  foreign  power,  with  fVinds  ^  mains  as  red,  as  urgent  as  ever;  so 
thered    from    every    region,    with  long  88  the  members  of  the  State 
ancient  tradition,  with  the  prestige  need  religion,  its  ministrations,  its 
of  the  longest   auration   of    which  comforts,  its  ennobling  and  dvilia- 
the   world    can    boast,  with  ideas  ing  uses — so  long  does  the  moral  ob- 
whose  influence  the  boasted  strength  ligation  lie  on  the  State  not  to  diTert 
of  modern  intellect  has  been  unable  them  to  other  ends.    The  State  may 
to  subdue—  what  matters  the  shiver-  not  be  assailine  the  foundations  of 
ing  of  the  national  Church  to  pieces  property,  or  deiding^  with  what  is  not 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  so  its  own ;   but  it  will  be  robbixig  it- 
long  as  Protestant  purism  does  not  sel^  its  children,  the  subjects  whose 
defile  its  Angers  by  giving  money  to  highest  interests  are  committed  to 
Roman    Catholics  ?      We    do    Mr.  its  care.    At  the  present  hour  it  has 
G^ladstone  the  justice  of  believing,  a  spiritual  fund,  undeniably  aooom- 
that   if  he   could    follow    his  own  plishing    spiritual  benefits,  even  if 
counsel,  tliis  surplus   would  be  of-  only  amongst  a  narrow  portion  of 
fered  to  the  Romanists ;    and  if  the  the  Irish    community.     If  the  ea- 
ofier  was  actually  made,  we  arc  far  dowments  are  bestowed  on  Boman 
firom  disbelieving  that  the  Catholics  Catholics,    their    destination,    their 
would    reflect   a    little  before  they  value,  will  still   be    spiritnaL    Bat 
rejected  it.  the    refusal    of    the    Catholics    to 
But    his     followers    have    ruled  receive    them  back  does  not  alter 
otherwise,  and  this  surplus  will  not  their  spiritual   character,  or  dimin- 
be  restored  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  ish  by  one  iota    the  general   duly 
There  is    no    other  spiritual  body  of  the  State  not    to    divert    them 
left  to  whom  it  can  be   nven ;   and  from    their     spiritual .   uses  —  uses 
it  must  therefore  be  applied  to  pur-  which  Ireland  requires  as  undeni- 
poses    not     spiritual      Our    limits  ably    as  ever.    In  real   truth,  it  is 
forbid  us  from  discussing  this  ques-  the  Parliament  who  is  the  trustee, 
tion  on  this  occasion.    Let  it  suffice  and  the  nation,   the    Irish  nation, 
to  say,  in  the  powerful  words  of  the  the  proprietor  of  these  flinds.    For 
Provost    of    Oriel,    in    his  sermon  a  Parliament    to  devote    them    to 
preached  on  Advent  Sunday  before  secular  objects  is  to  commit  a  croel 
the  University  of  Oxford:  —  "May  and  severe  wrong  to  the  State.    It 
the  State  appropriate,  aUenate,  dis-  may  not  be  a  vioktion  of  the  prin- 
pose  of   these   endowments  at  her  ciple  of  property,  but  it  is  an  IB- 
pleasure?     May    she  do    so    next  jury  to  civilisation ;  and,  as  Provost 
year,  or  ten  years  hence,   or  three  Hawkins  so  vigorously  expresses  it, 
hundred  years    hence, — so  long  as  it  is  to  rob  God. 
the  need  and  the  uses  of  these  en-  We  come  now  to  the  second  por- 
dowments  are  what  they  are,  and  tion  of    the    endowment — the  po^ 
as  good   as  tliey  were,  and  as  ac-  tion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  propoess 
coraant  as  ever  with  the  benevolent  to  reserve  for  the  Protestant  Epis- 
designs  of  the  founders?    So  long  copalians.    A  part  of  this  fund  he 
as  the  same    needs    and    interests  appropriates    as     compensation    to 
shall  remain,  for  the  State  to  alien-  the  clergy    who  have  hitherto  re> 
ate   these    endowments    would  be  ceived  this  remuneration  for  tfaeir 
simply  a  confiscation  and  a  wrong,  labours.      He    wiU    not   encoimter 
for  which  Holy   Scripture  has  used  any  difficulty  from  their  life-estates, 
the  expression,    '  robbing  God '  **  1  I  The  bidiops  and  rectors  of  the  Irish 
The  State  is  certainly  tlie  trustee  of  Church    are  definite    persons;    and 
these    endowments:     we    will  not  nothing  is    easier  than    to  declare 
quarrel  with  those  who  affirm  that  that    bishops    and  clergymen  wHh 
it  has  become  the  proprietor  by  gifi.  definite  names  shall  receive  for  the 
But  so  long  as  the  puipose  for  which  remainder    of  their  Ures  the  sune 
hese   endowments   were  given  re-  stipends  as  they  now  enjoy,    lionagr 
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Qtn  be  awigned  to  indiridual  men  the  principle  that  the  successors  of 
by  name ;  but  if  the  recipient  is  to  the  apostles — those  on  whom  holy 
be  a  corporation  or  society,  that  hands  have  been  imposed  —  are 
corporation  must  be  defined.  Mr.  alone  the  true  interpreters  of  doc- 
Gladstone's  Bill  must  declare  what  trine,  the  genuine  voice  of  the 
is  the  body  that  he  endows.  For-  Church.  Into  their  hands  and  rule 
midable  indeed  is  the  task  which  they  would  consign  the  whole  body 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  here  imposed  of  believers.  Others  would  soften 
upon  himself.  He  must  with  the  so  sharp  a  distinction  of  orders  by 
same  breath  disestablish  and  en-  the  admixture  of  a  few  gentle  and 
dow ;  he  must  destroy  and  he  must  submissive  laymen  to  serve  as  a 
create  at  the  same  moment  He  cover  for  the  real  administration  of 
has  not  as  yet  told  the  world  what  the  Church  by  the  clergy.  Others, 
he  means  by  disestablishment;  again,  recognising  in  such  laymen, 
hence  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  however  religious  and  estimable, 
the  state  of  the  disestablished,  and  but  a  feeble  representation  of  the 
the  process  of  their  re-endowment,  laity,  inculcate  the  necessity  of  con- 
Probability  suggests  the  belief  that  ferring,  in  a  distinct  organisation, 
he  intends  the  Irish  Church  to  die  on  the  laity,  a  praciical  and  gen- 
as  a  State  Church,  and  to  rise  again  nine  share  in  the  actual  govern - 
as  a  Voluntary  Church,  It  is  to  ment  of  the  religious  body.  An- 
rise  from  its  own  ashes;  but  by  other  group  defend  the  existing 
what  process  of  generation  ?  Where  constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
is  the  difficulty  ?  many  reply.  Did  has  rendered  the  laity  the  deposi- 
not  the  Churches  of  America  and  taries  of  the  power  of  ruling  and 
of  Canada  constitute  themselves  on  defining  opinion,  and  the  supreme 
the  voluntary  principle  with  per-  rulers  of  the  Christian  society. 
feet  ease?  They  did,  doubtless;  Discussions  on  the  first  principles 
but  the  ecclesiastical  world  is  not  of  Church  government  agitate  the 
now  what  it  was  then.  Since  the  entire  mass.  The  very  nature  of 
time  when  those  Churches  were  Church,  and  what  it  is  that  consti- 
formed  the  foundations  of  the  tutes  a  Church,  are  keenly  debated. 
Church  of  England  have  been  up-  Convocation,  synods,  councils,  can- 
heaved  by  violence,  and  the  very  ons,  are  ever  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
keystone  of  the  whole  edifice — its  sands,  and  this  within  a  body  de- 
Protestantism  —  is  fiercely  denied  fined  and  ruled  by  law,  with  estab- 
or  resented  by  large  masses  of  the  lishcd  courts  and  a  paramount 
clergy.  The  word  Protestant  is  legislation.  If  such  things  are 
hotly  denounced  as  a  repudiation  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  wiU 
of  catholicity.  Judgments  of  the  be  done  in  the  dry?  If  men  wage 
Church's  supreme  tribunal  have  fierce  and  perpetual  strife  within 
been  delivered,  which  have  raised  the  limits  of  an  established  and 
the  angriest  clamours  that  the  governed  society,  what  must  be  ex- 
Church  has  fallen  under  bondage  pected  to  occur  when  these  men 
to  laymen.  Doctrines  have  been  are  set  free  from  all  restraint,  and 
judicially  declared  legitimate  which  are  forced  to  settle  their  ideas 
are  passionately  declared  to  be  on  Church  government,  and  to 
tainted  with  damnable  heresy.  It  is  frame  a  constitution  under  which 
a  question  of  Church  organisation ;  they  are  to  live  and  work  together  ? 
and  intense  is  the  excitement  to  When,  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
procure  some  instrument  for  Church  ity,  was  so  large  a  body  bold  to  de- 
action.  The  Church  is  agitated  to  bate  and  determine  an  ecclesiasU- 
its  centre  with  endless  longings  for  cal  polity?  What  analogy  can  be 
Church  government.  Some,  and  found  for  it,  except,  perchi^ce, 
amongst  them  are  men  of  distin-  Spain  seeking  by  universal  suf- 
guiahed  piety  and  authority,  preach  frage  how  the  shall  be  governed  ? 
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In    Spain,    however,    the    will    of  addressed  to  Mr.  GHadrtone    if  li0 

the     majority     will      prevail      Is  attempts  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 

there   any  security    whatever    that  bestowing  the  reserved  endowments 

the    opinion    of    the    whole    com-  on  a  Church    constmcted    on    the 

munity  of    disestablished    Protest-  Voluntary  principle.    What  answers 

ants  will  be  respected,  each  Church-  he  will  give  to    them  we    cannot 

man,  lay   as    well  as    clerical,   vot-  conceive.      Probably  he    will    give 

ing  independently  and   for  himself,  none,  but  will  throw  the  settlement 

and  his  vote  reckoning  for  as  much  of  all  these  perplexities  on  the  Jrish 

as     any    other    Churchman,    even  EpiscopaUans  themselves,  with    an 

though  he  were  a  bishop  ?    A  con-  allowance  of  some  eighteen  months 

Btituent  assembly  will  be  convened :  within  which  their  work  of  recon- 

will    it    consist    of  one,     two,     or  struction  must,  under  pain  of  losing 

three  orders  ?  and  who  is  to  decide  all  share  of    the    endowments,  be 

this   point   beforehand — a  point  by  completed.     It  is  not  in  the  least 

which  the  subsequent  decision  and  likely  that  either  Parliament  or  the 

construction  may  be  absolutely  de-  country  will  suffer  Mr.  G>ladstone  to 

termined  ?      If  Mr.    Q-ladstone   in-  divest  himself  of  the  responsibility 

structs  the   Commissioners  to    look  which  he  has  laid  upon  himself  l^ 

to  the  bishops  for  the  report  that  proposing  disestablishmentb      It   is 

the  new  Church  has  been  formed,  not  conceivable  that  even  the  House 

he  will  have  given  them  a  most  real  of  Commons  will  permit  him  to  say 

,  veto  upon  all  the  proceedings ;   and  to  the  Irish  Churchmen,  "  Here  is 

he  will  not  only  have  disestablished  so  much   money — do  as  yon  like ; 

^and  dissolved  the  old  Church,  but  ask  me  no  questions:  only,  if  at 
he  will  further  have  made  the  new  the  end  of  so  many  months  yon  do 
one  by  substituting  the  right  of  the  not  bring  me  a  new  Church  all 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  made,  on  which  you  are  all  agreed, 
in  it  in  the  place  of  the  supremacv  you  shall  get  nothing  at  all'*  Such 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  which  a  consignment  to  anarchy  and  chaos, 
governed  the  old.  Then  there  arises  for  very  shame,  no  legislature  in 
the  very  grave  question  of  the  mi-  the  world  would  perpetrate.  But 
nority,  the  nominal  minority — for  it  a  Voluntary  Church,  constructing 
may  be  composed  of  a  great  majo-  a  new  government  for  itself  en- 
rity  of  the  whole  mass.  What  if  counters  another  difficulty  of  Yorj 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  deciding  formidable  proportions.  Mr.  GHad- 
vote  ?  What  if  they  assert  that  stone  professes  himself  to  be  bound 
the  new  Church  with  its  new  con-  to  respect  private  endowments  be- 
stitution  will  make  its  rulers,  its  stowed  by  Protestants  out  of 
laws,  its  cast  of  doctrine,  its  liturgy,  moneys  which  did  not  flow  firom 
its  forms  of  pubUc  worship,  too  a  Catholic  source.  But  on  what 
Evangelical,  or  too  High  Cflmrch,  body  did  tliey  confer  these  bene- 
or  too  Ritualistic  ?  Suppose  factions  ?  On  a  society  whose  law 
that  they  refuse  to  conform,  are  was  the  law  of  the  land,  of  known 
Mr.  Q-ladstone's  Commissioners  to  structure  and  constitution,  employ- 
allot  them  their  share  of  the  reserv-  ing  tribunals,  liturgies,  creeds,  and 
ed  endowments  in  proportion  to  forms  of  public  worship  legally 
their  numbers?  may  there  be  as  defined  and  incapable  of  being 
many  Churches  as  there  are  counties  altered,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
in  Ireland  ?  and  if  not,  will  not  the  nation  represented  in  Parliunenk 
State  have  determined  a  vital  ques-  They  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
tion,  which  was  wholly  out  of  its  body  was  that  they  were  endowingi 
competence  on  the  principle  of  But  all  these  conditions  are  over- 
Voluntaryism  ?  thrown  the  instant  that  a  new  and 
These,  and  a  host  of  other  ques-  undefined  organisation  is  substitut* 
tions  Uke  these,  can  and  will   be  ed  for  the  old  one.    It  is  a  moral 
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oertainty  that  many  of  these  gifts  Ireland.    They  may  easily  become 

would  never  have  been  made  if  the  a  collection  of  feeble,  scattered,  and 

donors  had  had  any  conception  that  poor  Episcopal  sects. 

they  were  supporting  a  society  whose  What  presents  itself  on  the  other 

principles,  beliefs,  rituals,  and  form  side  ?   A  strong,  energetic,  and  con- 

of  government  they  might  have  de-  centrated    organisation.      We  see  a 

tented.     Miss  Burdett  Coutts  presses  Church  resting  on  a  basis  broad  as 

heavily    on    the    colonial  Churches  the   whole   world.     It  enjoys  unity 

with    the     same      difficulty.      She  of  will  and  counsel    and  unity  of 

extended   her   noble   and   Christian  action.     It  wields  a    vast    power, 

Hberahty    to  a  Church    which  she  strong  with  the  prestige   of  a  devo- 

gapposed  to  be  the  Church  of  Eng-  tion   extending  beyond  a  thousand 

land   itself.     She   protests   that  she  years — stronger  yet    with     ancient 

was     misled,   and    that    she     never  traditions    to    which  the   minds   of 

dreamed  that  she  was  endowing  a  multitudes    have    bowed  for  ages, 

Church    of    which    the     Bishop  of  and   to  which    some  of  the  ablest 

Capetown  and  his  self-chosen  synod  Protestant    intellects    have  surren- 

were  to  be  the  lawgivers.     These  dered     their    intellectual    freedom. 

Srivate  endowments  of  the  Irish  It  speaks  with  a  voice  of  command- 
hurch  are  so  large  that  Mr.  Glad-  ing  authority  and  keenly -cutting 
stone  is  forced  to  respect  them ;  logic  at  a  time  when  the  beUef  in 
yet  if  he  delivers  them  over  to  a  the  magical  virtues  of  the  apos- 
Yoluntary  Church,  he  attacks  the  toUcal  succession  has  acquired 
very  principle  on  which  they  were  such  strange  influence  over  so 
given.  many  members  of  the  Church  of 
All  this  violence  is  performed  in  England.  It  will  act  with  a  skill 
the  name  of  religious  equaUty  ;  but  that  has  been  trained  in  the  subtlest 
what  is  the  religious  equaUty  which  school  known  to  mankind  for  the 
will  come  forth  from  this  chaos?  art  of  manipulating  human  mind 
On  the  one  side  the  Protestant  and  character.  It  will  marshal 
Episcopalians  will  be  dissolved  against  small  and  precariously- con- 
into  a  mass  of  unconnected  and  stituted  communities  great  wealth, 
unassociated  units.  They  will  have  sharp  intelligence,  and  the  most 
loet  their  organisation,  their  legis-  splendid  array  of  hierarchical  pomp 
lature,  their  government,  their  and  grandeur.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
liturgy — everything  which  consti-  long  and  brilliant  history,  to  an 
tates  them  a  society.  They  will  abiding  duration,  as  notes  of  the 
be  required,  in  an  age  convulsed  by  true  Church,  against  which  the 
vehement  dissensions  as  to  the  gates  of  hell  are  doomed  never  to 
nature,  attributes,  and  fitting  gov-  prevail  Its  march  will  be  directed 
emment  of  Church,  to  construct  a  by  a  central  inteUigence,  which 
new  society,  a  new  Church,  for  them-  will  bring  every  kind  of  reUgious, 
selves.  They  will  have  no  means  political,  and  intellectual  force  to 
for  enforcing  submission  on  a  mi-  bear  on  the  shattered  Protestants, 
nority.  They  may  end  by  finding  It  is  a  foreign  centre  too,  a  foreign 
themselves  divided  into  several  com-  power,  which  bears  no  love  for 
peting  if  not  conflicting  Churches.  England  and  her  Church — which 
They  will  be  impoverished  by  the  has  cruel  wrongs,  as  it  thinks,  to 
deliberate  act  of  Parliament,  and  redress — which  finds  in  England 
their  maintenance  will  be  thrown  her  present  enemy  to  her  ascend- 
on  the  voluntary  support  of  the  ancy — and,  most  of  all,  which  sees 
members,  often  poor,  of  their  own  in  the  Episcopal  structure  of  Eng- 
fraternities.  They  wUl  wear  the  land's  Church  the  most  efiectual 
appearance  of  men  morally  con-  instrument  for  winning  back  her 
demned  by  Parliament—of  Chris-  members  to  the  true  apostolical 
tiaos  Bcaroely  authorised  to  live  in  succession.    To  break  ap  the  Pro- 
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testants  to  atoms  in  the  presence  improbable),  might  apeeclily  Imd 
of  such  a  hostile,  proselytising,  itself  under  clerical  rule,  and  be 
indefatigable  force,  is  called  reli-  wound  up  to  the  rigid  itandard  of 
gious  equality.  To  turn  the  FroU^s-  one  dominant  opinion.  The  Church 
tants  into  undrilled  guerillas  in  the  of  England  embraces  High-CJhurch- 
front  of  an  army  massed  and  con-  men  and  Low-Churchmen,  Bitual- 
centrated  more  than  army  ever  ists  and  Evangelicals,  the  Biihop 
wa8,  is  held  the  last  brilliant  in-  of  Salisbury  and  ^x>ad  Churon 
vention  of  Radical  policy.  eminences,  down  to  the  minimnin 
The  perplexities  which  must  in-  of  Christian  belie£  A  Voluntary 
evitably  be  encountered  in  the  Church,  whatever  may  be  its  con- 
pathless  region  of  Voluntary  as-  stitution  at  the  commencementy 
Bociation,  have  driven  two  eminent  may,  indeed  almost  certainly  would, 
members  of  the  Liberal  press  to  in  a  very  short  time  become  pure- 
fall  back  upon  tlie  Church  of  Eng-  ly  High  Church  or  EvangelioaL 
land  as  tlie  only  nucleus  round  The  Prayer-book  would  be  alter- 
which  the  new  formation  of  the  ed,  and  some  of  the  prayers  or  of 
Irish  Church  must  be  dev(>lo[-ed.  the  articles  would  be  erased  from 
They  have  taken  tlie  old  Church  it,  and  a  touchstone  of  orthodoxy 
as  tlie  backbont;  of  the  new  insti-  applied  to  her  clergy,  and  a  Dean 
tution  to  be  created.  Tlui  *  Pall  Stanley  or  a  Mi*.  Mackonochie 
Mall  Gazette '  has  proposed  that  expelled  from  its  communion.  Is 
the  reserved  endowments  should  this  what  the  *  Pall  Mall '  would 
be  given  to  a  Voluntary  associa-  call  a  Voluntary'  Church  constructed 
tion,  constructed  on  the  principles  on  Church  of  England  principles? 
of  tlie  Church  of  Kngland.  What  There  are  no  Church  of  England 
the  meaning  of  this  propositions  is  principles  but  its  constitution:  and 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover,  a  Voluntary  Church  would  mevi- 
The  Church  of  Kngland  is  the  sim-  tably  soon  arrive  at  an  organisation 
pic  contradictory  of  Voluntaryism:  which  would  be  anything  rather 
and  none  knows  this  better  than  the  than  that  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
*Pall    iMair  iisi-lf.     The    differentia  land. 

of  the   Church  of  England,   its  one  The  proposal   of   the  *  Times*   is 

distinguishing    peculiarity,    is,    that  of  a  far  mon;  intelligible  and  prao- 

its    laws  and   evi.ry   portion   of  its  tical   charact^.T.      It  urges  that  the 

organisation   are   nia<le   by  the  law  Prot<?stant    Episcopalians   should  be 

of  the   land — tbit  is,   by  the  whole  retained  and  dealt  with  as  real  and 

nation    represented    in    Parliament,  actual   members   of   the   Church   of 

The  essence  of  a  Voluntary  society  England,   and    tliat   their   status  in 

is,    that   the   entire   organisation   is  Ireland    should     be    identical    with 

created    and     regulated    by     itself,  that    now  held    to    belong  to    the 

The  Chun.h  of  England   is  a  part  of  branches    of     the   Church   of    Eng(- 

the    State:   a   Voluntary    Clum-li  is  land  srttled  in  colonies  wliich  pos- 

a  private    combination.     No  altera-  sess     inilejieiident     legislatures.      It 

tion  can  be  made  in  the  Church  of  has  been  laid  down  as  law  that  the 

England  exoi'pt  by    Act  of   Parlia-  writs    of  the    English   ecclesiastical 

ment:  in  a  Voluntary  Church  every  courts  do  not  run   in  these  colonies 

kind  of  change,  even  of  its  very  eon-  inasmuch    as   the  Crown    possessea 

stitution,  (uin  be  made  at  the  plea-  no    power   of    conferring     coerdre 

sure  of  its  members.     The  necessary  jurisdietit>n  on    sees  of  its  own  crea- 

result  of  the  State  character   of  tlie  tion.      Docs     it    follow     from    this 

Church    of   England    is  governnn'Ut  fact    that    these   Churches   are    dis^ 

by    the    laity,    and    broad   eompre-  soIv.mI- -that  there  is   no  method  of 

hension     of    rehgious    opinions :   a  enforcing    upon   them  the   doctrine 

Voluntary  Church,  even    if  it  started  and     discipline    of    the    Church    of 

from    a   lay  origin    (which  is  very  England— that  they  have  no  longw 
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any  connectioQ  with  the  mother  It  results,  in  conclusion,  that 
Church,  and  that  membership  of  three  courses  are  open  to  Mr.  Glad- 
the  Church  of  England,  exercis-  stone.  The  first  and  best  is,  tliat 
ing  itself  through  the  agency  of  he  should  renounce  the  word  which 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  who  he  so  hastily  uttered,  and  that, 
shall  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  ceasing  to  speak  of  disestablish- 
Church  of  England,  is  impossible  ment,  he  should  modify  the  Irish 
in  a  colony  ?  By  no  means ;  there  Church  according  to  the  state  of 
is  a  change  of  legal  machinery,  the  Irish  people,  and  the  expressed 
and  that  is  alL  Formerly,  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
colonial  Churches  were  actual  parts  nation.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  and  the  unstatesmanUke,  to  adopt  a  remedy 
same  processes  pevailed  amongst  which  far  exceeds  the  range  of 
the  members  resident  in  the  the  disease.  There  is  abundant 
colonies  as  amongst  those  who  room  for  measures  which  shall 
dwelt  in  the  mother  country,  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
The  recent  judgments  of  the  the  Roman  Catholics  without  at- 
Judicial  Committee  have  declared  tempting  to  disorganise  the  Pro- 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  testant  Episcopahans  of  Ireland, 
does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  There  is,  however,  little  reason,  we 
colonies.  The  colonial  Anglicans,  fear,  for  hoping  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
tlierelbre,  depend  now  on  the  will  fall  back  on  a  proceeding  so 
civil  courts  of  the  colony  for  the  wise  and  salutary,  unless  the  difii- 
enforcement  of  that  discipline  culty  of  defending  any  other  pro- 
which  had  been  wont  to  be  carried  position  in  Parhament,  and  the 
out  by  the  direct  action  of  the  pubhc  opinion  of  the  country,  shall 
Crown.  But  by  what  do  these  force  him  into  a  better  mind, 
colonial  courts  judge?  for  that  is  The  second  but  inferior  course 
the  capital  point.  By  the  law  of  consists  in  placing  tlie  Irish  Church 
the  Church  of  England,  which  her  on  the  same  footing  as  the  colonial 
members  in  the  colony  have  adopt-  Churches.  In  this  case  the  Irish 
ed  by  consent.  The  Church  be-  bishops  would  disappear  from  the 
comes  a  case  of  contract;  and  pre-  House  of  Lords,  but  they  would 
cisely  as  the  civil  tribunals  of  Eng-  still  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
land  and  Scotland  enforce  the  They  would  possess  no  coercive 
observance  of  the  laws  of  their  jurisdiction:  the  courts  which  now 
several  societies  on  Roman  Catho-  judge  ecclesiastical  causes  in  Ireland 
lies  and  Dissenters  of  every  kind,  would  be  stripped  of  their  author- 
so  the  colonial  courts  compel  ity ;  but  the  same  law  would  be 
obedience  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  enlbrced,  the  same  liturgy,  the 
the  English  Church.  They  bind  same  discipline  and  creeds,  as  are 
the  clergymen  to  use  the  same  now  maintiiined  by  her  spiritual 
worship  as  that  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  The  Crown  would  exer- 
Judicial  Committee  in  England,  cise  no  direct  action  over  the  Church; 
to  pr(.)fess  the  same  doctrines,  and  but  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
to  conform  to  all  present  and  fu-  Crown  would,  on  the  basis  of  cou- 
ture regulations  made,  respecting  tract,  issue  the  identical  decrees 
the  Church,  by  Parhament.  Whe-  which  are  now  pronounced  by  her 
ther  the  compelling  body,  the  court  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  would  be 
of  appeal,  be  the  Judicial  Com-  the  Church  of  England  still  in  all 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  her  fulness,  working  with  a  dif- 
Bupreme  court  of  the  colony,  is  a  ferent  legal  machinery,  but  ruled 
point  entirely  immaterial.  The  by  the  same  lawgiver,  and  identical 
same  law  governs  both,  the  same  in  every  part  of  her  essence  with  the 
administration  of  Church  is  carried  mother  Church  in  England. 
oat.  Or,  lastly,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  re- 
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Or    all    the    many    branches    in  Tho  modern  English  novel,  whidk 

^'hich  literature  flourishes,  there  is  is    in    everybody's    hands     nowa- 

none  which  has  been  so  widely  and  days ;     which    gives      employment 

universally   developed   in    our  own  to    crowds    of    workpeople,   almost 

generation   as   that  of  fiction.     We  qualifying    it?clf    to     rank    among 

are  informed  on  all  side^i   that  we  the    great    industries    of    the  day; 

have    made    immense    progre>s    in  wliich     keeps    paper-mills    going, 

positive    knowledge    of   every    de-  and    printing  -  machine!*,     and    has 

scription;  but  we  can  see  for  our-  its   own    army  of   dependants  aiAl 

selves      the      astounding     progress  rct.iincrs,  as  if   it  were    cotton    or 

which  has  been  made  in  that  spe-  capital, — the    EngliMi    novel,    we 

cial  track   of   art,   which  demands,  say,   arose,  not  with  any   gush,   as 

some    people   think,   tho    minimum  from    a  fountain,   but  in   a  certain 

of  knowledge,  cultivation,  or  train-  stTcne  pellucid  pool,  where  a  g^oup 

ing.      It  hiis  come   to  be   a   com-  of   pretty    smiHng    eighteen th-cen- 

mon    doctrine   that  everybody  can  tury  faces,  with  elaborate  "heads," 

write  a  novel,  just  as  it  used  to  be  and  powder  and  patches,  were  wont 

that  everybody,  or  rather  anybody,  to  mirror  themselves  in  the  middle 

might  keep  a  school;  and  in  point  of  George  II.'s  reign;   while  Pope 

of  I'uct,   nowadays  most  people   do  was  singing  his  melodious  couplets, 

write   novels,  with  a  result  which  and   Chesterfield  writing  his  won- 

can  scarcely   be  called  satisfactory,  derful  letters,   and   Anson    fi^rhting 

The  art  is  as  old  as  human  nature  ;  with  the  winds  and  seas,  and  Prince 

and  yet  it  is  not  so  old  in  its  pre-  Charloy  planning    the    '45.      From 

sent  shape  but  that  we  can  iilentify  all    the   confused  events  of  which 

the  fountain   from   which   so  many  the    world    was    full — bewildering 

springs  have   flowed.      The    siniih-  destniction  of  the    old,   still    more 

tude  is  one   too  energetic,  too  vi-  bewildering  formation  of   the  new 

olent,    however,    for    the    subject.  — the  spectator  turns  aside  into  the 
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quaintest    homely  quiot,  tlie    most  qnires  into  everythincr,  to  ask  why 
domestic,     Icjust    emotional,    of    all  Coven t  Gai-den  should  teach  know- 
household  scenes :    and   there   finds  ledp^e  of  the  world  more  cfiectually 
Samuel    Riiihardson,  a  good  printer,  tliati   Salisbury  Court,  and  whetlier 
a  comfortable,  afloctionate,  faHierly  players  and  debauchees  throw  more 
tradesman,  kind  to  everybody  ftbout  li;^lit  upon  the  workings  of  human 
him,  and   very  nuicli   applauded   by  nature  than   honest  and   roasonable 
his   admiring'   friends,    )»ut  witli   no  souls, — this     is     so     entir-ly    taken 
special    marks   of   jijenius   that  any  for  granted  by  critics^  that  it  would 
one    can    «ee.      Other   men   of   far  be  vain  to  make  any  stand  against 
greater   per.<on.\l  note  breathed  the  so  all-prevailing  a   theory;  and  yet 
same  air  with  this  active,  pottering,  tlio  question  is  one  which  will  sug- 
and  virtiiOMs   bmrgeois;    men  with  gest  it<*elf  now  and  then  to  the  un- 
good  bl<)od  in  their  v«ins,  and  gold  prejudiced.       But,    notwithstanding 
lace  on  tln'ir  coat>»,  and  (rreik  and  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  worl(^ 
Latin  at  their   fin;^'{'rs'   end,    not   to  whieii  gave    Fii-Ming  an   advantage 
speak   of  youth,    and    viva«ity.  and  over    Kiehardson  —  notwithstanding 
high  spirit <,  and  knowh.'dge   ()f  the  his  better  acquaintance  with  polite 
world.     There  was  Iltiurv  FicMing,  soiUcMv,     and      immensely      greater 
for  in-tanee,  wriiing  had  plays,  an'l  spring    and    imptdse    of   genius — it 
painfully  ea-ting   about  what,  to  do  was    the   old   printer,  and   not   the 
with   his  genius.     What  was  he  to  young  man  of  tlie  world,  who  found 
do   with   it?    having   at    th(^    same  out  the  mode  of  employing  his  gill, 
time   an   ailing  wifi*  and  little  ehil-  The    pa'h    once    opened   was    soon 
dren,    burdens    which    Pegasus   can  filled   with    many   passengers;    but 
tak(*    lightly  en  croupe^  w!ien  he  is  to   Richardson    must  be   given    the 
awar<.^  what  he  is  about,  and  has  his  credit  of  having  directed  tlie  stream 
course  dear  before  him,  but  terrible  towards  it  and  opened  the  way. 
drawbacks    to   the   stumbling   siet-d        Richardson's  personal  history  is  of 
which   is   seeking   a   path   for  itself  a  kind  unique  in  literature.     He  had 
across   the   untrodden  ways.      It  is  lived  half  a  century  in  the  common- 
impossible    to    give   any   sketch   of  place  world  uefore  any  one  suspected 
one  of  the  two    great  novelists  of  him    of    the    possession    of   genius. 
the    age   without     introducing     the  Ordinary    duti«s,    commonplace    la^ 
other.       Fielding    has    a     thousand  hour,  had  filled   up   his   fifty  years. 
advantagiss   to  start  with   over   our  lie  had  gone  through  what  it  was 
homely  fo.efather.     IT«3  is  so  genial,  natural    to    suppose  would  be  the 
so  jovial,  such  a  fine  gentleman;  so  hardest  afHiction  of  a  man  conscious 
high  nu  impulse  of  life  and  ctuTcnt  of  an  original  gift  of   his  own,  the 
of   spirit    run    through    his    books,  printing    a?-.d    publication   of   much 
His   wickednesses   are   not   wicked,  ruVibish  of  oth-T  people's,  with  the 
but     mere      accidents — warmth     of  gnaiest   patience,    and    had,  to    all 
blood  an<l     rapidity    of    movement  appearance,    occupicKl    himself   with 
caiTying  him  away.      And  then  his  his  own  life   without   any   thought 
knowledge  of  the  world!     Richard-  of  reproducing  its  mysteries  for  the 
son's  knowledge  was  only  of  good  edificaiion  of  otluTs.     Jfe  had  been 
sort  of  people,  and  secondary  Jifiera-  respectable  anrl    liidj)rul  and  friend- 
ieurs,  and — women,  who  are  not  the  ly  from  his   cradle.      One  of  Field- 
world,  as  everybody  knows.      Tiiis  ing's  biograph'-r-j  deelares  conterap- 
curious  d'.stincLion    of   what  is  life  tuou-lj' that  Richanlson  '*  had  never 
and    what    is    not,  which    has  pre-  known  the  want  of  a  guinea,  or  com- 
vailed    so   widely   sineti    then,    pro-  mitted  an  act  which  the  most  rigid 
bably  originated   in    the   eighteenth  moralist  could   consurt*."      It  seems 
century ;    though    the   observers   of  the    wor-t  aecusation  that  could  be 
the  presi'ut  day  might  be  tempted,  brought   against  him.     Neither  man 
in  the  spirit  of   an   age   wliich  in-  nor   maid  could  lay  their  scath   to 
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him.     lie  was  a  little  fusc^y,  a  little  the   better  of  him    at   every  turn, 
particular,  more   than  a  little  van,  Kven  when  he  is  a  hero,  with  a  iine 
but   only   with   tliat   simple   vanity  pa8t   behind  him,  he   in  thrust  into 
which  is  fed    by  d(imo8tic   inoeii>:e.  a  corner  to  leave  room  for  his  grand- 
Noiie  ol"  those  irre^oilarities  which  suii,  while  yet  the  Hpriugs  ot   life 
arc   Rupp«sed   to   belong  to  frcnius,  are    undimini^hetl.     'We    uU    allow, 
exirit4^d    in    tliis    homely    man.      ile  with  a  (.crtain   focd  adoration,  that 
was  diligt^nt   in   businet:f^    pli>ddiiiL;  nothing  is  too  good  for  youtli,  and 
even,  to  all  appearance,  with  a  quick  enjoy  it  over  a^aia  in  our  children, 
eye  fur  his  intercHt.  and  a  »iOul  cap-  or  clinr^  to  it  frantically  m  our  ow« 
able     ()f    tlie     niOi<t    tradosinanlike  piTsons,  as  circumstances    or    tern- 
punctiinlity  and  industry.     He  p.iid  perament  ordain,  witli  the  stran^^cst 
n\»   way,    built    house?    and    bariiH,  pat ht' tic    Fupersiition.      It    has    the 
wrot-e    and    spf>ke   a    preat  deal    of  cream    of    everything — health    and 
good-humo'U't'd     twaddle,    and    had  favour,  and  success  and  congratula- 
not  one  spark  of  the  liprht  which  9o  liun.     Jiut  once  in  a  way,  when  fifly 
ollon    leads   astray  in  liis  common-  beatj^  five-and-twenty,  may  not  the 
>lai'ec()unten;incre.  And  yet,  stranue-  n^j-t   of  us  be  allowed  the   unusual 
y  enou;.di,  when    the   late   blus-om  Inxury  of  a  cheer  ? 
catne.  it  wa>  not  a  humble  specimen  Richardson  was  born  in  1G89,  in 
cf  a  ola?s  already  known,  but  sonu'-  Deri )V shire.     "  My  father,''  he  says, 
tliinfr    entiiely    m^w    and     oriirinal.  '*  was  a  very  honest  man,  desccncfed 
Had  the   world    bet*n  awan.»  I  lint  a  of  a  lamily  of  middhng  note.     ATy 
new  <l«-velopinent  of  art  was  about  mother  was  also  a  ^'oo<i  woman,  of 
to  <'omo  into  be  in  jr.  and  that  it  lay  a  family  not  unp^enteel."    These  mild 
between    Kichardsun    and    Fichlinpj  pmteslarifms  of  gcr.tility,  howevrr, 
to  produce  it,  who  coiild  have  for  a  do   not   Poem    to    have   moved    the 
moment  hesitated  as  to  which  should  good    man    farther.     He    makes    no 
be  tlie  fonndiT  of  the  new  school?  att-iniit   to  envelop  his  progenitors 
Tlie  one  hnd  evrry  poMAible  stimulus  in  fiititi'  us  dignify  as  Pope  did,  but 
to  spur  him  on  ;    the  other  no  in-  a«kn«.wledges      the      tiadcsmanship 
dueement  at  all,  except  thi>  promf)t-  of    hi«(    immediate    connections.     It 
111^^^  of  that  half-vain,  hnlt-benwo-  wa.<4    intended    that    he    shoulil    be 
lent  impuls<>  to  IxMirfit  o'hers  which  bion^dit  up  to  the  Church — a  phrase 
ha-*    ind«'eil    produee<l    much    print  whirii  bore  a  very  diiVercnt  mean- 
but    li'tle    literature.     The    triumph  in;r  in   those  days  and  in  our  own. 
of  the  old  fogj-y  over  the  splendid  Ha«l  the  intention  been  cairicd  out^ 
young    alventurer    is    complete    in  Hiilmrd'ou    probably    would     have 
every   particular.     It    may    bo    said  become  one  of  the  poor  curntes  who 
tliat    Kii-hardsou   did   not    mean    it,  are   revoah-d  to  us  in  his  own,  and 
but   that  in    no  way  detracts   from  more  distinctly  in   Fielding's,  works 
the  glory  <if  his  originality.     .Shake-  — ^t>od  men,  who  took  a  h  rn  of  ale 
ppi'are    probably   di<l    not  mean    it  in    tlie  kitchen,  whose  chief  meatis 
oithiT.     While  the  young  man.  torn  of  e(>mnnmi«'at;ng  wiih   the   s^piiro 
with  a  thousand  earcs,  tried  iiirtlec-  or  hi-  lady  was  through  "the  wait- 
tual    h:trk!ieved    wavs   of   workinir.  in;;  jreiitlewoTnan."  her>elf  a  cnia'c's 
such   as   every   needy    wit    re-orted  dangliter.     Th;it  h»'  had '' on^y  eom- 
to — jtonr  eomcilies    in    the    taste   of  nmn  school  learning,"  and  at  fifteen 
the   day,  interior  even    to   the  pre-  chos«'   a   business,  was  no   doubt  a 
viou-ly  excriting  rubbish,  and  u:i.  rly  grea*  deal  beUer  for  Samuel,  ns  will 
unworthy  of  his  own   powers — the  as  f'r  his   future    readers.     lie  do- 
humdruni  old    printer    glided   eahn-  scribes  himself  as  being  "not  fond 
ly  into  the  undiscovered  path  which  of  p-'Y,'*  ttJ>d  of  being  called  Serious 
was  to  bring  lame  to  boih  of  th'  m.  anl    Gravity    by    tlie    other    boys, 
Very  si'ldoni  is  it  in  this  world  that  who,   however,    sought    his   eociety 
the  old  togej  triumphs.     Youth  gets  as  a  teller  of  stories,  some  of  which 
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were  from  his  memory,  but  others,  impudence.  Pleasanter  incidents, 
"  of  which  they  would  be  most  however,  are  in  the  life  of  this  droU 
fond,  and  often  were  affected  by  little  precocious  adyiser  and  sage, 
them,"  of  his  own  invention.  "  All  It  is  clear  that  he  was  bom  with  an 
my  stories  carried  with  them,  I  am  old  head  upon  his  young  shoulders, 
bold  to  say,  a  useful  moral,"  says  and  his  success  was  great  among  wo- 
the  virtuous  romancer.  And  we  men — a  '^succees*'  of  a  character 
may  be  sure  they  did ;  for  what-  curiously  out  of  tune  with  the  man- 
ever  may  be  the  objection  of  the  ners  of  the  time,  and  at  which  crit- 
precocious  modem  cliild  to  an  over-  ics,  born  conservators  of  tlie  sneers 
demonstrative  moral,  there  can  be  of  all  the  ages,  continue  to  jeer, 
no  doubt  that  stem  poetic  justice,  notwithstanding  that  the  cycle  has 
and  the  most  rigid  awards  of  moral-  run  round  again,  and  a  Platonic 
ity,  are  always  most  congenial  to  counsellor  of  womankind  has  once 
the  primitive  intelligence.  It  was  more  become  a  favourite  character 
not  only  schoolboys,  however,  who  in  hfe  and  6ction.  Here  is  a  com- 
benefited  by  his  moralitiest.  The  panion  picture  of  a  much  more 
following  incident  shows  the  lad  in  agreeable  kind : — 
a  more  curious  liirht : —  "  Aa  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy, 
'•From  my  earliest  youth  I  had  a  I  ^as  an  early  favourite  with  all  the 
love  of  letter- writing.  I  was  not  eleven  young  women  of  taste  and  readJLg  in 
years  old  when  I  wrote,  spontaneously,  the  neighbourhood.  Half-a-dozen  of 
a  letter  to  a  widow  of  near  fifty,  who,  them,  when   met  to  work  with   their 

Eretending  to  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  needlea,  used,   when   they  got  a  book 

eing  a  constant  frfonenter  of  ehurch  they  liked,  and  thought  1   should,  to 

ordinances,  was  continually  fomenting  borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mo- 

quarrels    and    disturbaucea,   by   back-  thers  fometimes  with  them,  and  both 

biting  and  scandal,  among  all  her  ac-  mothers    and    daughters    used    to    be 

quaiutance.     I  collected  from  the  Scrip-  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put 

ture  texts  that  made  against  her.     As-  one  upon  making. 

Burning  the  style  and  address  of  a  person  *'  I  ^a*  not  more  than  thirteen,  when 

in  years,  I  exhorted  her,  I  expostulated  three  of  these  young  women,  unknown 

with  her.     But  my  handwriting   was  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of 

known.     I  was  challenged  with  it,  and  ™y   taciturnity,  revealed  to  me   their 

owned  the  boldness;  for  she  complained  love-secrets,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 

of  it  to  my  mother  with    tears.     My  gi^e  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  cor- 

mother  chid  me  for  the  freedom  taken  r^ct.  for  answers  to  tiieir  lovers*  letters: 

by  such  a  boy  with  a  woman  of  her  aor  did  any  one  of  them  ever  know  that 

years;  but  knowing  that  her  son  was  I  ^as  the' secretary  to  the  others.     I 

not  of  a  pert  or  forward  nature,  but,  on  have  been  directed  to  chide,  and  even 

the  contrary,  shy  and  bashful,  she  com-  renulse,   when    an   oflfenoe  was  either 

mended  my  principles,  though  she  cen-  taken  or  given,  at  the  very  lime  that 

sured  the  liberty  taken.*'  the  heart  of  the  chider  or  repulser  was 

A   certain    delicious    air    of   self-  <>I>«n  before  me.  overflowing  with  esteem 

satisfaction  in  this  narrative  shows  H"'*  l^^^^T\  '"'?    ^^^    u  *■  repulser. 

plainly  enough  that  tlie  mature  iTf^'"?.'*'  ^^J*"*'^^/^  *"*"'  ^""^^  f " 
»«/x^«fL*  ;«  tK^  K  >;  ,1,*  ^c  x.'  f  rectme  th\t  word,  or  thai  expreniion.  to 
moralist,  m  the  height  01  hi3  fame,  be  softened  or  changed.  One,  highly 
approved  and  was  on  the  whole  gratilird  with  her  lovers  fervour  ou'd 
somewhat  proud,  of  these  doings  of  vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when 
the  baby  prig.  The  l:t:le  monster,  I  have  asked  her  direction,  *  1  cannot 
we  believe,  might  even  now  be  tell  you  what  to  write;  but  (her  heart 
matched  in  here  and  there  a  virtu-  on  her  lip^i"  you  cannot  write  too 
ous  Low  Church  househoM.  The  kindly ;' all  her  fear  was  only  thot  she 
reader  will  recollect  a  set  of  Ameri-  should  inoar  slight  for  her  kindness." 
can  novels  much  rr/)«;jt/M  some  fif-  Never  w.is  a  more  distinct  fore- 
teen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  shadowing  of  the  life  to  come.  The 
the  creature  flourishes,  and  is  not  quaint  urchin,  in  his  little  coat  and 
"chid"  but    adored    for    its    pious  breeches,  a  wise  little  undergrown 
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old     man,    making    his    commcDts  as    talk    is    concerned,    tho    sisters 
witli   the    infinite    complacency    of  of  tlie    boy  upon    whom    we   are 
precocious   childliood,    keeping    the  spending:  hcap^  of  money  at  Eton 
young  women's  secrets,  knitting  his  and    Oxford,    arc    not    only    much 
soil  brows  over  the  composition  of  plcaAantor    to    talk    to,    but    ver^ 
tlieir   IoTe-letter8,  ready,  no  doubt,  much  more  ready  and  better  quali- 
to  go  to  the  stake  ratlier  than  be-  iicd  in   many  instances   to    take    a 
tray  one  of  his  confiding  friend<«,  is  part    in   those   mild  intellectual  en- 
a  picture  full  uf  humour  and  a  plea-  countuia,  those  little  incursions  over 
sant  sentiment.     If  it  were  not  tliat  tlie  borders  of  metaphysics,  discus- 
it  is  the   fashion  to  sneer  at  Rich-  sious  of  motives,  sentiments,    cases 
ard»on,  one  would  say,  indued,  that  of  conscience,  points    of  social  hon- 
thcre    could   scarcely  be  a   pretiicr  our,    which    are    the    most    proIiHc 
picture.     It    is   not,   of  course,  tlie  subject^  of  conversation,  than — not 
ordinary  ideal  of  a  boy  of  thirteen;  only    tlu.ir   brother,   but  their  bro- 
but  yet  it  is  indisputAble  that  theie  tiier's  tutor,  and  all  the  learned  corn- 
is    a  kind  of   man  for  whom,  from  munity  to  which  he  belongs.     Mr. 
his  childhood,  tlie  society  and  con-  Ilelps,   in   his  'Friends  in  Council,' 
fidcnce  of  women  has  an  irresistible  and  all  the  remoto    descendants    of 
chirm,  and  that  such   a  m.m  is  by  that   popular  work,  reduces  his  fem- 
no  means  of  necessity  a  milksop,  as  inine   inteilocutors   to   a  very  small 
society  in   general    i't  gi)od    enough  share;  in  the  talk ;  but  had   the  talk 
to    suppose.     Tiiis    character,    it    is  been  real,  the  chances  are  it  would 
evident,  showed   itself  in  the  future  have  been   tliey,  and  not  Elle.^imcre 
novelist    at     the     earliest    possible  r)r  Milverton,    who    had    the    lion's 
period,  and  as  his  life  dt.'veloped  it  share.      Among  themselves,  women 
made    itself  more  and   more  appar-  continually    discuss    such    subjects, 
ent.     There  are  many  reasons  which  And  so  long  as  there  remains  a  prc- 
strengtheu    this   tendency  when    it  judiee  in  favour  of  Shakespeare  and 
exists    in    the    mind  of   a    man    in  the  nmsiiral  glasses  as  bubjecls  of  re- 
Richardson's     position.        He     was  fined  conversation,  men  in  Richajd- 
without  education,  and  yet  striving  son's     position,     painfully    climbing 
for   the  best  results  of  education,  if  the   social   ladder,   will  idways   find 
wc  may  yenture  on  such  an  expres-  their  best  aids  in  the  help  and  guid- 
sion.    l3ooks,  and  discussions   about  anee    of  women.      Had  the  young 
books,    and    that    heavenly    art    of  noveli>t  attempted  to   read  or  elicit 
conversation    which     every    intelli-  any  sympathy  about  his  books  from 
gent    inexperienced    being    exf>ects  the  V>oors  in   the     village    alehouse, 
to  find  in  society,  were  to  this  lowly  what   a  downfall    would    his    have 
lad    tlie    greatest    things    on  earth,  been  I       But    their    sisters    in    the 
And  where   was  he   to  atUiin    any  man tua- maker's    parlour    responded 
semblance   of   these   delighti'ul    dis-  by  nature  to  any  fine  sentiment  or 
cussions — that  feast   of    rea.-:on  ami  case    of   delicate  distress.       It   was 
flow  of  soul  of  which  he  dreamt —  no  iloubt   of  as  niueh  importance  to 
except    among    women?       Women  Richardson    that   he    thus   came    in 
arc  very  badly  educated,  ever\  body  c<miact  with  the  young  women  and 
Bays,  and  everybody  has  said  it  from  their  love-Iett^TS,  instead  of  tlie   vil- 
the    remotest    antiquity, — and   it  is  lage  wits   in  tlie  alehouse,  as  it  is  of 
Tcry  wrong  indeed  tiiat  such  a  state  importinoe    to  a    freshman    at  Ox- 
of  affairs  should  continue  to  go   on  ford   to  begin  his  course  under  tlie 
as  it  has  gone  on  for  several  thou-  ausjut.X'S  of  a  good  or  bad  "  set." 
sand    years;     and    therefore     it    is        in     the    year    170G,    Richardson 
most    right    and  just    to     institute  begJiu   his  active  life   as  apprentice 
latlies'  colleges,  and   cour?rs  of  lee-  to  a  printer.     "He  ihougiit  it  would 
turrs,    and   university  examinations,  gratify  his   thirst  for   reading,"  says 
But  yet    the    fact    is   ihat,    so   far  Mrs.  Barbauld;  an  interpretation  of 
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the  motives  of  a  "deyil'*  which  married  again  the  daughter  of  a 
ought  to  make  authors  in  general  bookseller  at  Bath — keeping  his 
benevolent  towftrJs  the  imp.  But  affections  strictly  within  the  trade, 
the  jroung  printer  did  not  find  the  An  acquaintance  with  the  Speaker 
facilities  ne  had  hoped  for.  His  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
mastter  naturally  wanted  him  to  Onslow,  procured  him  the  printing 
work,  and  not  to  read ;  and  he  had  of  the  Journals  of  the  House,  in 
to  steal  from  sleep  and  amusement  twenty-six  folio  volumes:  a  work 
the  time  which  he  felt  himself  bound  in  which  there  was  apparently  more 
to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  his  honour  than  profit,  since  he  com- 
mind.  Ho  "  engaged  in  a  corrc-  plains  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
spondonce  with  a  gentleman  great-  that  he  had  never  yet  had  payment^ 
ly  my  superior  in  degree,  and  of  "no,  not  to  the  value  of  a  shilling, 
ample  fortune,  who,  had  he  lived,  though  the  debt  is  upwards  of  three 
intended  high  things  for  me,"  he  thousand  pounds."  But  it  is  clear 
informs  us.  Who  this  mythical  that  the  man  who  could  be  the 
personage  was,  or  how  the  'prentice  nation's  creditor  to  the  extent  of 
lad  became  acquainted  with  him,  three  thousand  pounds  must  have 
no  information  is  j^iven.  But  "  mul-  thriven  in  his  affairs.  He  had  a 
titudcs  of  letters,"  says  Richardson,  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
"  passed  between  this  gentleman  most  of  whom  he  lost  in  infancy — a 
and  •  me.  He  wrote  well — was  a  house  in  the  country  near  Hammer- 
master  of  the  epistolary  style,  smith — and  all  the  comforts  of  a 
Our  subjects  were  various ;  but  his  well-to-do  and  thriving  citizen.  In 
letters  were  mostly  narrative,  giving  this  pleasant  unexciting  routine  of 
me  an  account  of  his  proceedings  busy  life,  working  hard  early  and 
and  what  befell  him  in  the  different  late,  yet  taking  his  leisure  and  seeing 
nations  through  which  he  tra-  his  friends,  fifty  years  of  Richard- 
veiled."  This  romantic  episode  of  son's  life  were  spent.  He  had  his 
his  youth,  which  looks  vory  much  trials  and  his  joys  like  the  rest  of 
as  if  it  miprht  belong  to  the  fabul-  us;  but  nothing  occurred  to  dis- 
OU3  era  which  occurs  in  most  men's  tinguish  him  from  any  other  printer 
history,  was  terminated  by  the  early  in  the  trade,  except,  perhaps,  a 
death  of  "the  gentleman,"  and  knack  he  had  of  compiling  indices, 
henceforward  nothing  but  sober  "writing  prefaces,  and  doing  other 
prose  occurs  in  the  narrative,  humble  nec^^ssary  accidental  jobs 
Kichardson  served  out  his  appren-  in  the  launching  of  a  book  into  the 
ticeship,  worked  five  or  six  years  world.  This  knack,  towards  the 
as  a  compositor,  and  finally  set  up  year  1740,  suofgested  to  some  enter- 
for  himself  in  a  court  in  Fleet  prising  publishers  the  idea  of  a 
Street  He  must  have  been  a  man  homl'ly  little  work,  such  as  might 
of  about  thirty  when  he  thus  ven-  be  *'  useful "  to  the  ignorant.  The 
tured  to  try  his  individual  fortune,  account  of  this  suggestion,  liowever, 
Everything  had  evidently  gone  with  had  better  be  given  in  Richardson's 
him  in  the  soberest,  most  methodical  own  words: — 
way.  No exairgerated  n;ood  luck  nor  "Two  booksellers,  my  partioular 
superlative  energy  had  boen  his.     A  friend*,  entreated  me  to  write  for  them 


and  subsequently  two  or  three  other  rw-TiTi  i""   .      ™n«f;ve.. 

£..,%«•«  ,x.?.oA^    fi.^  ««i     1  :«    1       1  'vVill  It  be  any  harm,    said  I,   'ma 

pers  p:«sed    through    lus    hands,  piece  you  wont  to  be  Written  w  low, 

ike^  a    true  London    prentice,    ho  ff  we  should  inpt met  them  how  they 

married     his    masters    daughter— a  bHouKI  ihink  and  act  in  common  oasei 

step  which  no  doubt  promoted  his  as  well  aa  indit**?'      They  were  tha 

modest  fortunes ;  and  on  her  death,  more  urgent  with  mo  to  begin  the  little 
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Tolame  from  this  bint.    I  set  about  it,  little  was   he   a  ware   of  any  special 

aud  in  the  prop'tw  of  it,  writing  two  merit  in  iiis  work,  that  "  I  Lad   not 

or   Uiree  lettem   to   inatruct  hundj*onie  the    couraj^o,"    ho    tells     hia    friend 

girls,  who  were  obliged   to  go   out  to  Aaron  Hill,  "  to  t^eud  the  two   vol- 

service,  as  we  phrase   it   how  to   avoid  ^^^^^   ^               j.^ji       ^,^^il    j   ^^^^^^ 

the  anart^  that  might  be   laid  ngHiiist  ^j^^    i^^^^^j.^    ^^.^^     received    by    the 

thtir   virtue,  the   above  stop- (one   of  ^j.    „      ,j    j^    j            j  .      j^„    ^ 

structure  somewhat  Minilar  to   that  of  *^,,         .                .                     "**»  ,   "7 

'  I>amela  ')  recurred  to  n.y  thoughts."  f^^^   ,  ^^      uno  l^er     correspondent, 

'                        .^          o  1.  jj^j.  j-jj^^y  I  that  I   had   ^o   uiudi 

From  thia  slight  origin  sprang  a  inventiun,  till  1  ahnosi  accidi  nt- 
wholc  world  of  literary  rflorts,  and  ally  slid  into  the  wilting  of  *  Pa- 
8omo  (»f  the  niobt  notable  IjomIcs  in  ruehi.'  And  bc.<  des,  little  did  I 
the  English  language.  Nothing  imagine  tiiat  anything  I  could  write 
can  be  more  cliaracteristio  of  tin;  would  be  so  kindly  received  as  my 
man  who  no  more  suspecled  him-  writings  have  been  by  tiio  world." 
self  of  }»088cssiug  that  .^trango  light  The  story  is  sufficiently  well 
of  genius  within  his  hnnidnim  known  to  want  little  description; 
iiidividuality  than  the  world  did.  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  com- 
AVhat  the  fatheily  good  boiil  meant  plotcly  CM>ntrary  to  the  taste  of  the 
was  to  assume  in  print  the  role  present  age,  that  it  is  with  diffi«.'ulty 
which  he  had  evidenily  come  to  that  it  can  conjprehend  tlie  wild 
by  natuie  in  tlie  ordinary  inter-  plaudits  with  which  it  seems  to 
course  of  lil'e.  lie  had  daughters  have  been  received.  That  young 
of  his  own,  and  preferred — "  1  do  women  should  be  taught  to  guard 
not  blusli,"  he  say.-*,  "  to  confe.-s  it,''  tiieir  •'  virtue,"  and  yet  that  the 
the  soeiety  of  women  ;  and  wliat  brutal  squire  who  permiited  him- 
more  juat  than  that,  when  th(i  j.en  self  all  kinls  of  attempts  upon  it 
was  thiis  put  into  h.s  hand,  he  wa."^,  after  all,  not  sucli  an  ollendcr 
should  employ  it  in  warning  young  but  that  h<.' njiL;ht  be  pardoned  when 
Women  against  tho^e  snares  of  his  "  intentions  "  became  "  honour- 
which  tlie  world  was  lull  ?  In  the  able,"  and  married  and  made  very 
simplest  good  faith  the  honhamine  h;ipj)y  ever  after,  is  the  astounding 
bcgim  his  homely  labours.  There  sentiment  of  the  oighteentii  century 
is  no  touch  of  inspiration,  no  thrill  as  expressed  in  '  ramela.'  Those  let- 
of  poetic  frenzy,  about  the  matter.  tcMS  which  the  virtuous  papa,  in  all 
A  httle  pleasant  natural  compla-  the  domestic  purity  of  hLi  slippi^rg 
ccncy,  something  of  tiiat  unctuous  aud  his  closet,  read  to  his  "worthy- 
amiability  which  elmracterises  the  hearted  wif«'  "  and  her  young  lady 
giver  of  good  advice,  a  little  fuss,  friend,  ami  which  were  written  with 
a  pleai^ant  excitement,  and  flutter  the  intention  of  turning  ''  young 
of  interest  in  tlu'  dutiful  feminine  people  into  a  course  of  reading 
household.  Thus '  Pamela '  came  in-  .  .  .  which  might  tend  to  promote 
to  the  world.  liichardson  was  over  th«'  cau.-^e  ol  religiun  an«l  virtue," 
fifty  by  U lis  time.  lie  had  idl  the  abound  in  nauseous  details  as  ex- 
settled  hal)its  of  a  punctual  trades-  plieit  as  the  frankest  of  French 
man,  and  of  a  man  early  married  nuvehi.  To  bo  sure,  Pamela  is  .^'pot- 
and  long  habituated  to  the  calm  les^n ;  and  there  is  no  dangt^roua 
yoke  of  domestic  lile.  His  iirst  seduction  of  sentiment  to  confound 
critics  were  hi.-i  wife  aud  a  young  the  reader's  sense  of  right  and 
hyiy  visitor,  who  "  used  to  come  to  wrong ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
my  little  closet  ev«ry  night  with  orcnr  to  the  author  tl.at  his  hero- 
^  Have  you  any  more  of  "  Pamela,"  ino's  delicacy  of  mind  is  in  the 
Mr.  II.  ? — we  are  come  to  have  a  slightest  dogree  impaired  by  the 
little  more  of  "  Pamela." '  This  en-  assaults  made  upon  her,  or  that  the 
couraged  me  to  prosecute  it,'*  says  coarse  contest  is  anything  but  a 
Uie  unconscious  uoveLsU     Lut   so  sublime  trial  and   victory   of  fcmi- 
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nine    purity.       Such,   there     is    no  to  come  may  he  the  better  and  wiser 

doubt,  was    to  a    great    extent  the  fop  iU  influence." 
Bentiment    of    the    nge.     "Why  is 

old  Lady  So-and-So's  ?taflf  like  *  Pa-  q^^q}^  ^^s  the  reception  afforded 
mela  '  ?  "  said  a  pretty  wit,  in  her  to  a  book  which  nowadavs  we  should 
patches  and  powder.  "  Because  it  is  consider  of  very  doubtful  tendency, 
the  prop  of  virtue !  "  Perhaps  we  anj  upon  which  the  moat  enthusi- 
are  not  so  mucli  better  in  reality  as  agtic  admirer  would  certainly  never 
we  think  ouiwlves — for  is  not  the  think  of  bringing?  up  his  son  to  vir- 
sensation  novel  a  rL-surrection  of  nas-  tue,  as  one  of  ^Richardson's  admirers 
tiness?— Imtyet  we  have  advanced  proposes.  A  still  greater  compli- 
ft  little  in  our  ideal  of  virtue  and  iis  ment  was  in  reserve  for  it.  Field- 
props.  No  doubts  on  tlie  subject,  ing,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
however,  seem  to  have  troubled  contempt  and  imitation,  wrote  his 
the  satisfaction  of  Pamela's  oridnal  <  Joseph  Andrews  '  avowedly  as  a 
audience.  The  book  was  published  parody  iinon,  and  trenchant  satire 
anonymously  in  the  year  1740.  of,  the  Waiting  Gentlewoman,  who 
"  It  was  received,"  says  Mrs.  Bar-  had  carried  her  puritv  to  so  good  a 
bauld,  "  with  a  burst  of  applause  market.  The  state  of  feeling  which 
from  all  ranks  of  people.  Its  ten-  could  permit  such  a  proceeding  is 
dency  was  considered  so  exci»llent  happily  incomprehensible  to  our- 
that  popular  divines  recommended  selves.  It  is  said  the  two  men  had 
it  from  the  pulpit.  Ladies  at,  Kane-  been  on  good  term3  before,  though 
lagh,  in  the  height  of  gaiuty  and  there  never  could  have  been  much 
fashion,  held  up  the  slim  volumes  friendship,  one  would  imagine,  be- 
to  each  other  "  to  show  they  ha<l  got  tween  the  struggling  playwright 
the  book  that  every  one  was  tjilking  afloat  amid  all  the  dissipations  of 
of."  **  Mr.  Pope  says  it  will  do  town,  the  ruined  squire,  with  the 
more  good  than  many  volumes  of  best  of  blood  in  his  veins  but  not 
sermons.  I  have  heard  them  (Pope  a  shiUing  in  his  pocket— and  the  or- 
and  Allen)  very  high  in  its  praises,  derly  sober  citizen,  warm  and  well- 
and  they  will  not  have  any  faults  to-do,  whose  virtues  and  failings 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  story.  I  ^ere  alike  respectable.  Nobody 
believe  Uiey  have  read  it  twice  except  Richardson  himself,  who  felt 
a-pieco  at  least,"  says  Richardson's  it  deeply,  seems  to  have  considered 
brother  -  in  -  law.  *•  Mr.  Chetwynd  that  there  was  anvthing  derogatory 
says,"  adds  the  same  authority,  to  the  dignity  of  genius  iii  this 
"  that  if  all  other  books  were  to  be  curious  parody  and  adaptation, 
burnt,  this  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  The  spiteful  meaning  has  all  eva- 
ought  to  be  preserved."  Other  porated  by  process  of  time  ;  and  per- 
onthusiastic  contemporaries  declare  haps  the  highest  claim  of  *  Pamela  * 
it  to  be  "  the  best  book  ever  pub-  to  consideration  now  is,  that  it 
lished."  <^as  the  occasion  of  producing 
**  I  opened  this  powerful  little  piece,"  another  work  of  quality  much 
says  Aaron  Hill,  while  still  unaware,  or  less  mortal  tlian  itself.  Fielding 
affecting  to  be  unaware,  of  its  author-  pays  the  kain  or  toll  to  the 
Aip,  "  with  more  expectation  than  devil— which  seems  to  have  been 
fromeommon  deeigna  of  like  prom i»e.  exacted  from  that  age,  as  it  was 
becauae  It  came  from  your  Imnds  for  f^^  ^j^^  mcliieval  L-tificers,  who 
d,La^%"oyfiVu'yr^^^^^^^^^  built  bridges  and  founded  citie. 
disguise  of  a  novel,  all  tlie  soul  of  re-  ^y  the  help  of  the  Evil  One--with 
ligion.  good-breeding,  discretion,  good-  »  certam  jovial  readmess.  But  dis- 
nature,  wit^  fancy,  fine  thought«s  and  gusting  as  are  his  preliminary  chap- 
morality  ?  . . .  It  will  live  on  thr^jugh  ters,  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
posterity  with  such  unbounded  extent  really  worse  than  Pamela's  elaborate 
of  goodf  oonaequencet  that  twenty  ages  defence  and  detailed  account  of  her 
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various  dangers;  and  Richardson  satire  upon  (he  fashions  and  follies 
has  nothing  which  can  compare  of  the  Great  World,  by  representing 
with  the  conception  of  Parson  the  liglit  in  which  they  would  ap- 
Adam?.  This  wonderful,  simple,  pear  to  the  rustic  Pamela  when  she 
patriarchal,  wise,  and  innocent  was  introduced  to  them."  But 
and  foolish  priest — wiili  his  learn-  satire  was  not  Richardson's  forte; 
ing  and  his  absence  of  mind,  his  and  the  continuation  of  Pamela  is 
tender  heart,  his  spotless  char-  as  dead  as  any  other  of  the  second- 
acter,  his  sympathy  and  severity —  ary  novels  of  the  day. 
is  one  of  the  first  and  finest  fi^^ures  After  this  cuiious  blaze  of  sudden 
in  that  gallery  of  worthies  which  excitement  and  s^uccess,  quiet  fell 
has  since  expanded  so  widely.  He  once  more  upon  the  printing-office, 
stands  between  Sir  Roper  de  Cover-  with  the  printer's  house  over  it,  in 
ley  and  Uncle  Tuby,  one  of  tlie  ear-  Salisbury  Court,  jind  over  the  pleas- 
lii.'St  of  those  matchless  pictures,  anter  home  at  nammei*smith.  The 
made  with  a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a  pood  tradesman  W(.*nt  back  to  his 
tear  in  the  eye,  which  enrich  Enp-  business;  he  opened  his  house  hos- 
lish  literature.  And  there  are  few  pitably  to  his  iut  mates  ;  he  wrote 
greater  marvels  in  hterary  history  his  little  letters,  full  of  a  solt  purr  of 
than  the  fact  that  such  a  conception  satisfaction  and  content.  lie  was 
was  brought  into  the  world,  in  tlie  pleased  with  himself,  pleased  with 
first  place,  by  a  rival's  S])iteful  ini-  his  friend'?,  and  perhaps  felt  that  the 
patience  of  public  approbation  as  world  itself  could  scarcely  be  so 
siiown  to  the  author  of  the  pioneer  wicked,  since  'Pamela'  had  so  lively 
story — the  novel  whit'h  ha<l  souutled  a  reeeption  in  it.  The  kindly  simple 
the  waters,  and  made  the  chart,  and  heart  of  the  man  is  very  well  ex- 
opened  the  dangerous  yet  trium-  pressed  in  his  letters,  notwithstand- 
phant  way.  Thanks  to  that  al-  mp  this  purrinp  of  complacency, 
chemy  of  penius  which  works  the  "When  he  hears  that  one  of  his 
ba<e  alloy  out  of  the  gold  unawares,  fiiends  has  an  unwholesome  resi- 
and  defeats  even  its  own  evil  mo-  dence,  and  is  subject  to  perpetual 
tives  when  once  its  splendirl  activ-  illness  in  it,  he  juits  his  own 
ity  is  fully  pot  to  work,  Fielding's  country  house  immediately  at  tliat 
book,  which  began  in  mdice  and  friend's  disposal.  He  sends  the 
filthincss,  rapidly  cleared  into  a  young  ladies  copies  of  *  Pamela,'  and 
real  masterpiece  of  art.  A  greater  toy-books  for  the  ehiMren.  With 
compliment    could    not    liave    been  a  softer    instinct    still    he    consoles 

Said    to    Pami'Ia.     It  is   the   prand  a  dis.satisfied  poet  over  ihe  apparent 

islinclion  of  that  pretty,  volumin-  failure  of  his   works.     "Your  writ- 

ous,  simple,  and  prudent  maiden.  inps  n>quire  thoupht  to  read  and  to 

The   story  was   translated   almost  take  in   their  whole  force,   and  the 

immediately  iut*)   French  and  IhUrh  world  ha<«  no  thoupht  to  bestow.     I 

— that  lanpuape,  now  so  unknown,  do  not  think,"  he  adds,  as  so  many 

being   then   tiie   familiar    tongue   of  benevolent    critics    have    said   with 

our  clo«eBt  aUies.     And  it  produced  the   same  object,    "  that,  were  Mil- 

for    Richardson    a  crowd   of  corrc-  ton's    'Paradise   Lost'    to   be   now 

spondents,  and  fame  which  was  en-  published  as  a  new  work,  it  would 

tirely  beyond   his  expcctati)ns.     A  be    well     received.       Sliakespeare, 

spurious    eontinuation,   called    *Pa-  with  all  his  beauties,  wouM,  as  a  mo- 

mela  in    High  Life,'   was  pubhshed  deni  writer,  be  hissed  off  the  stage." 

shortly  after,  and  led  the  author  to  Everything  he  says   is  full  of   the 

give   forth   two   additional  volumes,  same  good-nature  and   bland   patri- 

which,   however,    liave    fallen    into  arclial   kindiicss.     Suco<  ss   evidently 

utter  oblivion.     War  burton   advised  had   nothing   but  a  sof\<.'ning  effect 

him,  in  liis  own  name  and  that  of  upon    him.       The    only    touch    of 

Pope,    to    "make   it  a  vehicle  for  bitterness  in  all  the  six,  not  over- 
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lively,   volumes    of    hia    correspon-  "He  wed  to  write  in  a  little  aum- 

dence  is   directed  against   Fielding,  mer-house  op  grotto,  a*  it  was  called, 

of  whom  he  sp.-akg  with  a  certain  within  his  garden,  before  the  family  waa 

acrid   oUence   which   is   quite   com-  JPJ  ^"^^  ^»?««»  ^}^y  ™«*  •*  breakfast 

prehensihle,  to  say  the  least.  *»«  ''^'"'T" u*?'*l  ^.^^  progrew  of  hii 

T«   *u;^   «,««*. w.»,    i.;«   u;^««««u^«  story,  which  by  that  means  had  every 

In  this  qiiietneHS,  his  biographer  ,     J;;  j.^^,^  J^  ^j^^^     .^^,.^^    ^^j; 

tells  us,  eight  years  were  passed  With-  ^Jf      ^^^  criticism^  the  pleadings  for 

out  any  further  appeal   to   popular  11^^^^^  B™n  or  Clementina ;   every 

sympathy  and  admiration.     But  the  ^um   and  every  incident  was  eagerly 

interval   was    not   one    of    idleness,  canvassed,  and  the  author  enjoyed  the 

Within   a  year   or  two  of  his  first  benefit  of  knowing  beforehand  how  his 

publication    the   plan   of   '  Clarissa '  situations  would  strike." 
seems    to    have    so    far  ripened   in 

his    mind    that    his    correspondents  One  of  the  members  of  this  little 
were   informed   of  it.     In   1744   he  conclave   thus   describes  the  scene: 
informs  Dr.  Young  (of  the    *  Night  "The    grot,   the   garden,"    she   ex- 
Thoughts')  that   '*I  have  not  gone  claims,  "  rush  upon  my  view "  — 
so  far  as  I  thought  to  have  done  by 

this  time  ;   ai)d   then   the  unexpected  "  And  then  a  choir  of  listening  nvinphs  appears 

succp^    wliiph     AtfpnrlpH     tlip    othpr  Oppressed  with  wonder,  or  dbisolred  In  t«ar«, 

success  wiucn    attc nac  a    tne  oiner  ^^y  ^^  j^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ ^^^^^  „^„i^.j  ^^.^^^ 

tning,       ue    adds,     *' instead    Ot     en-  And  lore's  poftsymntonis  innocently  tella, 

COUraging    nie,    has   made    me    more  They  all  with  conaclous  suiilea  these  aymptoma 

diffident.     And   I  have  run  to  such  And^b7those  oonBdoas  imUca  oonfeas  them 

an  egregious  length,  and  am  such  true." 
a    sorry    pnmer,     thoui^h     greatly 

luxuriant.,  that  I  am  \\\l  to  add  The  patriarch  himself  gives,  how- 
three  pages  for  one  I  take  away  I  ever,  a  description  of  tliis  pretty 
Altogether  I  am  frequently  out  of  domestic  life  from  a  point  of  view 
conceit  with  it."  But  still  the  less  reverential  and  more  consistent 
work  went  on.  It  gave  all  his  with  tlie  light-mindedness  which  is 
friends  a  subject  to  write  about,  common,  we  fear,  to  young  woman- 
and  added  a  zest  to  his  homely  kind, 
life.     During  those  tranquil  passing 

years,  which  seem  to  go  like  so  many  "  I  n?ver  knew  one  of  you  girls,"  he 

days    (tlie   time   of   the   '45,   when  complains  pUyfully,  "  put  out  of  your 

-      lAnH  w«fl  hoinc  rAnt.  m  flimflpr  co»"e  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor  man, 


anv     u     w. 

lords   being   beheaded  and  quarter-  ^^a" rise'" an  "liour  sooner*  in  favour  to 

ed   almost   under   tlie   eyes   of   our  Jjjni  ?    You  were  never  visible  till  the 

placid     novelist  I)      Richardson,     in  bpeakfast-lable  had  heen  spread  half  an 

his     snug     closet,    after    his     day's  hoar.     A  little  arm-in-ann  turn  in  the 

work,    went   on   slowly   elaborating  garden  after  that  was  necessary  to  re- 

his    story.       Some   parts   of   it   ap-  late  your  dreams  and  give  account  of 

pear    to    have     been    sent    before  your  nights  rest ;  change  of  dress  came 

Sublication  for   the   criticism  of  his  n«t;    then    dinner-time    approached; 

iends  at  a  distance ;   and  it  was  ^^P^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"t«  (*»"  ^^«  ^"n*"; 

regularly    read     and     submitted    to  Y    '^'P/^^^^^^  y«"^'  ^»«  ^  <»°?  ^^'^^ 

.^y    '    i          *      i-   I.-     1.       ^    ^:.-^i^  favourite,   one  to  another,  as  love,  or 

the   judgment  ot    his   home   circle,  ^         ^;  ^^^^^  .^^^^^.^j     After  dinner 

which   mcluded   a  varying    number  ^  conversation  that  could  not  but  be 

of  young  bdies  who  seem  to  have  agreeable;    but  dinner-time  conversa- 

bcen   in   the   habit   of  paying  long  ^\q^^  ^re  seldom  other  than  occasional 

visits  at  his   hospitable   house,  and  prattHngs  on  vagne  subjects:   att«nd- 

whom  he  called  his  daughters,  and  anee  of  servants  will  not  permit  them 

corresponded     with     in     the     most  to  be  more.    Some  charming  oppoilo- 

Yolumiiious  and  sprightly  manner.  nitica  talked  of  by-and-by  for  reading 
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and  oonverung.    The  day  we  will  sap-  acter    of   tho  author,  and  his  age, 

poae  fiae.    Tour  High  more  cannot  bear  and  all  the  circumstanceB  tliat  have 

to  be  eonfined  within  the    bouse  or  just  been  described,  arc  taken   into 

garden   wall*.      She  throws    out    her  consideration,      tho     reader    cannot 

tempUtiont  for  a  walk  where  she  can  ^ut   feci     that     tho     production     is 

aM  and  be  seen     All  the  girls  sccom-  „^^      ,  jjj   literature.     The   story  of 

'*"7  ****!■.,!  Jl*»^***^y,  ™"^  7*^  •^'L^  a  pretty   and  good  giri  involved  in 

reaj  V^,J»».  ^»>«  '^•»^*"  j;^^";;"-,  tho^  mazes  of  a  long  courtship,  full 
man  of  the  house  la  invited  to  aaiiglo      ^  .  ..        °  i     f     j  . 

after  them;  not  foranescort-lhey  fear  o<^   sweet    sentiments     and     tender 

nothing.     lie,  aware  of  his  little  con-  morality— with  very  black  shadows 

•equence  to  them  in  their  walk,  stays  kept  respectfully    away    from    her, 

frequently  at  home;  gives  directions  to  and    never    allowed     to    cloud    the 

his  gardener;  and  is   but  just  got  up-  white    light  in  which  sIjc  stands — 

atairs  to  his  writing    (I    should   7iow  with  a   womanish    perfection    of   a 

rather  «iy  reading)    desk,  when    the  lovc-r,  and   a  gra<lual  ascension  out 

gynsies*  return  is  signified  to  him  by  the  of    difliculty    into     the     hci«^'ht     of 

call  of  the  ten-bell.    Down  he  most  go ;  blessedness— is   the   kind   of   narra- 

forwhy?    They  are  at  leisure  to  expect  ^^y^   ^.i^^ch   was   to  have  ben  ex- 

him.    Down  goes  the  passive    .     .     .  pectcd.       Indeed,     the     succeeding 

Fresh  promi^  to  themselv€ji  of  reading-  j;^.  ^^.g^^    Charles  Gran dison' 

time.     The  honMi  man,  who   is  to  be  »  i^,  •^  ,        «     n    *i  ■    ^  ^*.^ 

taken  np  and  laid  down  as  they  please.  ™   "^"f  ^"    ^^1    requurement. 

]■  askea  if  he  will  not  read   to  them  of  the  s.tuation,  and  fi^els  something 

by-and-by.     lie  passively  bows ;    the  J»ko  the  natural    production   of  tho 

rather    signifies    compliance,    as    tlie  humble      optimist     and     his     littlo 

opportunity  for  the  book  and  his  em-  court.     But  'Clarissa*  is  nothing  of 

pioyment  is  yet  at  a  distance.    At  la-^t,  all  this.     Tlie  book   is  long-windod, 

however  (the  tea  offices  all  ovtr),  they  sometimes     tedioiH,    ovi-rlaid    with 

avenible  at  one  large  table;  one  goes  moraliKings.  and  full  of  improbabili- 

to  ruffle-making;    one  to  border  niak-  ties;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  tlie   finest 

ing;   one  to  muslin-flowering;  one    to  tragic    efforts    of    genius- a     book 

drawing;  and  then  the  passive  man  is  ^^ich  by  limes  touches    upon   the 

e.lled  to  hm  lesson.     He  is  often  inter-  ^j^^^,^.^^  ^^  ^^^  sublime. 
rnpted  by,  supper  preparationa     Atl«*t        y^  ^        ,       disadvantage 

the  cluth  IS  aid,  all  the  important  works       .    ^.  .  *.       e  '^ 

are  bagged  np;  each  Udy*looks  pleased  at  the  present   moment,    of  coming 

and  aaSsfied  with  her  part  so  well  per-  »"»  «^«  i^'  ^^^c,  at  the  end  of  a  toler- 

formed  of  the  duties  of  the  day."  ablv  lively  discussum  raised  by  Mr. 

Dallas's  late  republication  of  this  rc- 

But    whether    listened    to    with  markable  hook.    No  work,  perhaps, 

breathlesa  and   weeping  interest  at  has    ever  called    forth    a    greater 

breakfast,  or  interjectcil  as  an  accom-  diversity    of     opinion.      To     some 

pan  in  lent  to   tho  ruffle-making  and  critics  the  story  i.^  at  once   disgust^ 

muslin-flowering  l>ctweon    tea   and  ing  and    improbable,  tedious  to  the 

Bupper,  the    gregarious    good   soul,  last  dcgno,   forced    and     unnatural 

in  his  simple  vanity,  read  his  book  in  its  effects,  and  of  the  most  arti- 

to  the  girls,  collected  their  inipetu-  ficial  mnstniction.     To  these  objec- 

otis  youthful  opinions,   and  himself  tions  Richardson's  warmest  admirer 

learned  to  believe  in  his  own  cliar-  cannot  answer  with  a  decided  nc- 

acters,  as   they    grew    into     actual  gative.       The     story     in     its    chief 

personages  in  the  lively  discussions  point  is  revolting,  and   the  book  is 

of  the   house.     And   thus  was  pro-  prolix   beyond   all   modem    concep- 

duccd    tho  history    of  *  Clarispn,'   a  tion  of  the  word  j  and  yet  it  seems 

book  which,  after  lying  buried  for  difficult  to  believe  that  any  reader, 

▼ears     in    •*genilemen's     libraries,"  once    fairly   entered  upon   it — "in- 

has  lately  been  republished,  and  re-  fected."   to  use  Macaulay's  forcible 

introduced    to    popular  notice.      A  but    disagreeable   expression — could 

more   remarkable  book    has    never  give  it  up  again  until  he  came  to 

been  written;  and  when  tho  char-  tlie  end,  or  could  accompany   the 
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heroine  through  her  extraordinary  denied,  even  to  horflelf;  when  Fate 
humiliation    and    triumph   without  seized  upon  the  innocent  creature, 
tears.      The     story   turns    upon     a  wrapt  her  in   its  fatal  web,  arrested 
crime  so  brutal  and  cowardly  that  it  in   the  first  place   the  rising  fancy, 
is  quite  beyond  any  possible  gloss  chilled  and  withered    it  by   doubts 
of   sentiment.       Once    more,    it    is  and   fears;  and   then,   by   a  sudden 
female  virtue    that  is   ass^iiled — the  violent    revulsion,     closed     up    the 
theme,     apparc-ntly,    of    all    others  opening    bud,    with     all    its     fairy 
most    familiar  to  the  age — but    no-  colonn?,  and  forced  forward  the  pale 
thing  can  be  more  unlike  tlie   rustic  splendour  of   despair,    chill  maiden 
resistance   and  servile   gratituile    of  flower,  stealing  every  hue  of  colour 
Pamela    than   this  strange    duel   to  and  perfume   of  life   out  of  its   ex- 
the  death  between  the  man  and  the  quisite  climax  of  sorrow  and  decay, 
woman,  in  which  a  hundred  typical  No    man  less   acquainted    with   all 
strifes  mi^ht   be    embodied.      Clar-  the    secret    unseen   sweetness  of  a 
issa  hersuf  is  such  a  type  of  charac-  girVs    heart — its    brooding  over    it- 
ter   as  could  have    bt^en    set    forth  st'lfj  its  soil   reluctance,   it-*  delight 
only   by   a  man  habituated    to   tlie  in  the  hesitations  and  tender  delays 
society  of  women,  and  to  look  upon  whicrh  irritate  passion  into  frenzy — 
things  very   much  from  tiitir  point  could  have  drawn  the  early  Clarissa, 
of  view.     She  is  a  delicate  creature,  so  passionless   and  dutiful,  exacting 
whose   heart  has  but  begun  faintly  nothing    but    the  rijrht   to  reject   a 
to  awaken  to  any  conception  of  love  repugnant  suitor,  and  ready  to  make 
or  individual   inclination   when   she  a  sacrifice  of  the  soft  beginnings  of 
is  suddenly   frozen   back    into  her-  liking  in  her   heart,  if  her  parents 
self— into   tlie   chill    unopened   bud  would  have  but  accepted  that  pure 
of  her  life,  by  such   a  horror  as  is  yet  painful   offering.      Then,   when 
sufficient    to     congeal     the     young  Uiis  morning  light  fades — when  the 
blood   in   its  very     fountain.       Her  helpless  creature  is  caught  into  tlie 
soft  insensibility  to  any  contagion  of  vortex   which  is  to  swallow  her  up 
passion,   the  shrinking,   faint,  easily  — the  reader  can  see  the  chill   that 
relinquished  preference  which  is  all  comes  upon  the  opening  flower,  can 
she  is  ever   made    to   fei'l   for   her  see  the   soft   virginal   husks  closing 
destroyer — is  brought  as  an  accusa-  up  over  the  arrested  bud ;  and  then 
tion   against  the   perfection   of   her  the   drooping  and    the   fading,   and 
womanhood.     But   the   critics   who  sudden  bursting  forth  by  its  side  of 
do  so  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  the  otlicr  development,  which  is  so 
think  that  it  was  a  woman  in  the  different,    so   consistent   and   incon- 
bud   whom  R  chardson  intended   to  sisteut  with  the  first  proudse  of  the 
draw — a  creature  forced  into  extra-  outraged      life.        The      conception 
ordinary    development,   it    is    true,  stands  by   itself  amid   all    the   con- 
but  warped   by  the  very  mfluences  ceptions  of  genius.     No   Greek,   no 
which  urged  her  life   into  patlu'tic  Italian,  no  English  poet  has  painted 
blossom,  out  of  that  warm  and  ten-  s'.ich  a  figure   in  the  great  picture- 
der  sweetness  which  comes  by  the  gallery     which   is    common   to  the 
natural  agency   of    bri>rht  sunshine  world.     Ncit!ier  anciimt  nor  modern 
and  common  rain.     Her  heart  had  woman    ha-*    ever    stood   before   us 
begun,  as  we  have  said,  softly,  un-  thus  pale  and  splendid  in  the  shame 
awares,   to  turn   towards    the   man  which  is  not  hers,  sweet  soul,  though 
who  pretended   to    love   her.    with  it  kills  htT.      Almost  .  every  other 
that   shy,  sweet,  gradual   impulsion  victim   shrinks  and   burns  with   the 
which   is  one  of  the  most   beautiful  stain   of  hiT   own   fault ;    and  even 
things   in   nature.       Her   eyes    and  Lucretia  herself,   if   more   awful,   is 
her  iicart  were  being  drawn  to  him  less    womanly,     less     tender,     less 
modestly    and  maidenly,    in   a   ten-  sweet    llian  the  maiden  creature  in 
demess     half     acknowledged,    half  whom  nature  and  religion  reassert 
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their  rights  after  the  first  moment  in  his  own  way  in  the  heaviest 
of  frenzy ;  who  calls  for  no  ven-  old  -  fashioned  setting,  but  it  is  a 
geance,  and  can  accept  no  expia-  diamond  of  the  purest  wateiy — 
lion,  and  dies  smiling,  of  no  exter-  and  where  did  he  find  itV  The 
nal  wound,  but  only  by  the  deadly  nst(>niMhcd  spectator,  locking  at 
puncture  of  the  shame  itself,  mak-  him  and  his  surroundings,  and  at 
ing  all  orhtT  daggers  unnecessary,  the  wonderful  work  just  issued 
How  it  came  about  that  a  homely  out  of  his  commonplace  hands,  can 
soul  like  that  of  Richardson,  amid  but  echo  the  question.  Sophia  Wes- 
the  flutter  of  his  pretty  fresh  com-  tern  is  a  pretty  creature,  a  sweet 
pai  lions — the  girLs  that  frequented  sketch  of  the  surface  and  outside 
his  garden  like  so  many  doves —  of  a  woman ;  but  she  can  no  more 
could  have  fallen  upon  this  tragic  stand  within  the  charmed  niche  that 
ideal,  is  a  very  dilhcult  matter,  encloses  Claribsu,  than  can  Harriet 
His  earlier  and  later  works  are  both  Byron  or  any  other  conventional 
quite  comprehensible,  and  in  har-  heroine.  Such  a  creature  exists 
mouy  witii  the  circumstances;  but  by  her  own  right,  and  is  not  the 
what  unihou^'ht  of  inspiration  made  Iruit  of  observation,  or  study,  or 
tlie  good  man  capable  of  Clar-  knowledjre  ol  the  world.  She  Uves, 
issa,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  as  Miranda  does,  in  the  island, 
att(  mpt  to  answer.  In  the  quaint  owing  nothing  to  earth  and  all  to 
prosaic  garments  with  which  his  heaven.  >i'ot  a  woman  of  l.er  gen- 
prolix  style  has  invested  her — in  cralion  is  half  so  true  to  nature; 
the  artific  al  yet  not  ungracel'ul  and  now  that  most  of  the  women 
costume  of  tlie  age,  the  "pale  of  her  gt.'neraiiun  are  dead  and 
nrimrose-colouied  pailua-soy,"  ^the  burird,  Clarissa  lives,  still  surpris- 
JJiussels  laee  cap,  the  aj>ron  of  ing  the  warm  tears  of  youth  out  of 
liowered  lawn,  all  set  forth  with  w«.rld-wurn  eyes, 
the  liveliest  realism — it  is  a  virgin-  Tlie  lirst  half  of  this  wonderful 
martyr,  a  jioetic  visionary  being,  book  was  published  some  time  be- 
one  f'f  the  few  original  types  of  an  lore  the  coneluiling  volumes ;  and 
which  we  have  here  before  us.  Not  nothing  cjm  be  more  amusing  than 
Desdemona,  not  Imogen,  is  of  her-  the  storm  of  entreaty,  remonstrance, 
self  a  mon»  tender  creation.  They  even  thn^ats,  with  which  the  author 
are  so  much  the  more  fortunate  was  ovt.-rwhelined  if  he  should  ven- 
that  it  is  immortal  verse  that  ture  to  pursue  his  inexorable  pur- 
clothes  them.  Clarissa,  for  her  part,  j)ose.  On  secoiul  thoughts,  Cla- 
has  but  a  garrulous  and  pottering  ri>sa,  strange  as  it  appears,  must 
expositor,  but  in  her  own  person  liave  been  liiehardson's  lawlul  off- 
she  is  divine.  spiing,  and  not  a  heavenly  change- 
AVe  repeat^  and  with  all  the  ling  brought  t.)  luin  by  Shake- 
strength  of  conviction,  that  the  speare's  shade.  The  steadiness  with 
highest  poetic  ert-atioti  of  the  aj^'i?  which  he  iisisis  till  persuasion,  liis 
is  this  one  matchless  fi^'ure.  It  obstinate  mainienanee  of  his  own 
was  inln'rently  a  prosaic  a.LT'',  and  ideal  in  the  fare  of  a  hundred 
Richardson  was  prose  its<lf.  If  angry  critics,  is  as  clear  a  proof 
spiritual  science  had  so  fur  ad-  of  his  paternity  as  was  Solomon's 
vancf'l  in  these  days  as  to  make  it  test.  He  will  not  have  his  chdd 
poss  bhj  that  the  shaile  of  Shake-  mangled  by  any  i»rofane  touch,  nor 
spearc  could  have  breathed  this  desecrate  her  by  vulgar  makings-up 
conception  into  him,  leaving  the  or  im|>os>ible  recovery,  such  as  were 
sexagiiiarian  with  stammering  lips  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
and  tedious  tongue  to  evt)lve  the  of  a  Pamela.  The  urgency  and 
ten<ler  mystery,  it  would  be  a  seriousness  of  the  appeals  made  to 
feasible  sort  of  explanation.  The  him  show  the  exiraoniinary  im- 
jcwel     is     clumsily    cut,    and     set  presslon  made  on  his  contempora 
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rics,    aTid    wouM    be    ludicrous    in  trifle    less  incredible)  makes  use  of 

their  fervour  to  any  one  who   had  stronger    and    6tr(»n;cer    arguments, 

not   fallen    under   the    enchantment  "  Sure  you  will  think  it  worth  your 

of   the     Bti)i-y.       Lady   Bradshui^^h,  while    to    save    his    soul,    sir/'  she 

who   w:ts  unknown  to  him  at  the  cries,   pleading  for   the  reformation 

time,   t'.iOu,::h  aftorwurds  one  of  his  of  Lovelace.     **  It   is   too    shocking 

cl  »se<t    corr-spondents,     w;iu?s     to  and    barbarous  a  story   for  publica- 

him  as  foil  )ws,  with  the  earncstnv.'S3  tion!"she  exclaims,   when  another 

of  a  petitioner  for  life  :  —  volume  has    made    her    xicquainted 

**Iftiu  preweil  air,   by  a  multitude  with    the   wor«t    that  can   happen. 

of  your  aTinircrs  to  plead  in  behalf  of  "My    hand    trembles,      for     1     can 


V  Ti  i  '     'i\        ''1        .V-      \\  y^^   dcsij-n   the  end    shall  be    un- 

di*ooutonu.d-fn>ni  all  ih,..o.  I    «iv,  I  ^^^PI^^J^'    ^    %"    determined      o    read 

have  but  too  nm«h  r*.a*.m  to  .apprehend  «<>    "^o^^J- ,    ^    ^}''''^}^  ^^^    ^^»e    "C" 

a  fatal  cat:ietrop»i«».     I  have  hoard  that  C«""^   of  her    death    with   as    much 

Bouie  of  vonr  n.biser*  who  deli^'ht  in  anpuu^h    ol    mmd   as    I  should  l^el 

horror   v.lote5.tabio    wretohe!*!^  insisted  at  the   loss  of  my    dearest    frii-nd." 

up.»n     rape*,    ruin     and     de<inic'tion ;  Gibber,     in     theatrical    fervour,     en 

others,  whuff  ol  fur  the  virtuous  in  ilis-  being  iiiforme<l  tlutt  Richardson  in- 

trc*s  (Mf*8inir*  for  over  atteml  them!)  tt-nded   his   heroine    to    die,    shouts 

Cleadol  for  ihe  oontrary.      t^^uld  you  — «» I) — n   him   if  she    shouhll"  and 

e  deaf  to  tho.^e  and  oomply  with  thost- f  ^sks  whether  he  is  to  be  expected  to 

.     .         It  i*  not  miinlor  or  any  otluT  g^^^^  ^  p^ti^.^^t  observer  of  her  ruin  ? 

hornil  act.  hut   the  procMmi?  di^trev^sos  j^^  ^y^^  j-^.^,  ^^,.  ,^y^  ^^^^  \,xxh\i^h  of  re- 

whioh   tou.h  an,   r,iHe  th.  pa*.ton.  o^^  monstrancr,    the   author  persevered 

tho»o  at  It-aftt    who-n  an   author  wouhl  .  .            *      1      i»                       •* 

wi*htoplea*o,auppoaii:ghimtob«.uch  JV^^^  ^    st.ady  hrmne.s,    cputxs    un- 

a  one  as  I  take  von  to  bo.     Therefore,  1^!'  l^'S   orduiary  coinplaisant  amia- 

lir.  after  vc»u  have  hroukrl^t  the  *iivmo  bihty.      IW    gives    his    reasons    lor 

Clariaaa  to  the  very  brink  of  doHruotion,  so  doing  at  leiiglh    in  his  letters  to 

lei  me  t-nireat  (iniiy  I  i^ay  insist   upon)  Lady    Bradsh:ii.:li,    with     as     miieh 

a  turn  that  will  make  your  almo>t  dc-  gravity   aiul    si-riou-ness   as    distin- 

spairing  roaiKrs  Indf  mad  with  joy.     I  guishes   the    appeal    to   h  m.      If  it 

know  vou  oann«»t  htlp  d.-inu:  it  to  give  iiad  coneorned  the  hfe  of  some  one 


i»pre«*evl.  ...   It   vou  nj«appoint   me.  1.     .       111  •  ^.. .«    «..«i. 

attend  to  mvour.c-M«v  the  hatred  of  ^vo:ld  should   be    s..ruv,s  o^vr   s-ich 

all   the   vounir.   beauiiful  and  virinoiis  a  que-stion.     lie  repl  es    to  his   cor- 

foreverf.ey.ur  portion:  and  may  your  respondents   ajuval    m     the  fuhow- 

eye*  nevvr  lu-hi-ld  anything:  but  nge*  and  i»ir  seriv>us  strain  : — 
dilormitv!      M.iv  v»*ni   meet    wiih  ap-         ,  -^,    .  ,  •      .1       * 

plau*e  o'nlv   from  "euviou..  old    mMi.U  ,  V"^  "*'""^-   '*  /*'^    *?r^MM*'-T 

surlv  biKholor*.  and  tvrannioal  partMit-!  h«PpniOM  we  are  so  f.nd  off     ^^  hat 

Mavvoube  do.m.  d  to  the  oompraiv  of  the  huig  life  we  are  so  ant  to  covet » 

Bueh:  and.  aft^r  death,  m.v  their   u-lv  Tlie  more  irk*..me  these  ntb-etion*  arc 

pouts  haunt  von  !     N,.w,  uiiiko  Lov.laoe  to  the  young,  the  pay.  and  the  wealthy, 

and  Olaris!i:i\i:ilm!^pv  if  voti  dare!  '*  t^J*  »n^*";^^  neots^ary  arc  they  to  be  m- 

Tho    snme    laly",    evitinuiii-    her  <^»-'**«^J- 

r-'uiims  I  ranees  i  w.  ieh    sie  doe*  nt  a  'A  Tfr««  mat  fir.l  him  who  a  ^rnnon  file*, 

lenth     and     with    a     n  :en.^V    which  And  turn  del.phi  into  u  .a.'n:*co  • 

makes    t!i.'    prod'gi-us    rorres-ond-        *' Of  this  nature   i""  my  design.  Ke- 

eiice    of    Richardson's     heroin,  s    a  ligionneverwasftt  solow  an  ebbasat 
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pMMnt  And  if  my  work  most  be  lup-  be  given  of  a  world  after  this  for  the 
posed  of  the  moral  kind,  I  was  willing  rewarding  of  sufffHiig  virtue  and  for  the 
to  try  if  a  religious  novel  would  do  punishing  of  oppressive  vice,  Uian  the 
ffood.  And  did  you  not  perceive  that^  inequalities  in  the  diBtribution  ot  re- 
in the  very  first  letter  of  Lovelace,  sll  wards  and  punishments  here  below  ?  " 
thoee  seeds  of  wickedness  were  thick- 

■own  whieh sprouted  up  into  action  after-        With  Ptich  solemnity  was  the  ques- 

wards  in  his  character— pride,  retengo,  tion  of  the  endinpr  of  a  story  treated 

a  love  of  intrigue,  plot,   contrivance,  by  author  and  rc.ulors  I    It  could  not 

And  who  u  It  that  asks,  I),)  mfu  gather  y^^xvo  been  more  profoundly   sorioua 

rapeM  of  aamsarjiffs  oj  th^tUs  t  .  .  .  j^^j  j^  concerned  the  saving  of  a  life. 

And    as    to    reforoung    and    marrying  a-j  *u     ^      .  r    *     *i    i.  tj*  i_      i 

Lovelace,  and  the  example  to  be  given  by  And  the  very  fict    that  Richnrd«,n 

i^  what  but  this  that  follows  Sould  it  ^^^   }^T   ^  nianifcst   motive  in  his 

have  been,  instead  of  the  amiable  one  ^>f*»  mdepen«leiit  ol  the  rules  of  art, 

your  giK)d.nature  and   humanity  point  makes   it  still    moie   apparent   with 

ont.      'Tlcre,'  says  another  Lovelace,  what  an  intuiiive   perception  of  the 

•may   I  psse  the'^flower  and   prime  «)f  best   princi[)Ios   of  art    he   kept   by 

my  youth  in  forming  and  pursuing  the  his   original     idea.      Clarissa     made 

most  insidiouA  enterprises.     ...     I  happy  would  liave  bi'(;n  a  common - 

may  at  last  meet  with  and  attempt  a  placo'  boing,  anotluT  Pamela,  a  less 

Clarissa,  a  lady  of  priceless  virtue.     I  gereno  Miss  Byron;    while    Clarissa 

may  try  her,  vex  her,  plague  and   tor-  ontra^red,  puttiiiir  aside  with  a  swrH-t 

meat  her  worthy  heart.    1  may  fit  up  all  nionrnful  pride  the  atonement  which 

fiS  ^hT^'l^f**^^'.;  'Tir^'"^'  T-  ia  irnposMble,   carrying  her  involtm- 

J  find  hvr  proof  ngain!»t  all  my  mnchma-  ^        *      n   ^-^       *  "^    i  i. 

tions.  and  myself  tired  with  rambling,  tary    polkiti-m    to    heaven,    is    the 

I  may  then  reward  that  virtue ;  1  may  ''ar.-st    Cunoeption.        A    man   who 

graciously  extend  my  hand;  she  may  give  writes  a  Moiy  with  a  mornl  purpose 

me  hers,  and  rejoice  and  thank  heaven  is  in    mopt  cases  doubly  hanipered; 

for  my    condescension   in   her   favour,  but   hnro,   fortunnt^ly,   the   interests 

The   Almighty  I   may  supnose   at  the  of    morality     concurred    with     the 

■ame  time  to  be  as  ready  with  Hid  mercy,  hi>rhe.<t  nec«'sa;tii'S  of  art. 
foregoing  Hi*  justice  on  mv  past  crimes.         Lovelace,  the  only  other  character 

as  if  my  nuptials  with  this  m^-ritorious  worth  considering  iii  the  book,  bears 

feir  one  were  to  atone  for  the  numerous  tokens  of  havinjr  also  been  conceived 

distre^es  and   rums  I  have  o<rcasioned  y^     ^   j„,^„  ^.^^j   t^   contemplate  the 
in   other  familieH;    and   all   the   ifocxi-  ii  r  «        -  J    r    • 

!?:. 1  •u.^ . 1..,   *K.  k'    .^  .:.  world  In.m  a  woman  s  po:nt  of  view. 


)y   any   indication-?  ol    the    nascent 

MiapiT,  i.«ppy.  happy  patr,  P.^'t'-     "f  »«  l'»"  ^'^  vivacity  and  spi- 

Koriebuttht'bmvediscrvf  thefulr.'  Fit  and   humour  even  at  hi.^  worst; 

"Indee^l,  my  dear  madam"  (he  adds  ^"^   h»s    wirkedness    is    as  different 

in  a  following  U'tfer,  wiih  incroujfing  sol-  from  the    frank    animalism    of   Tom 

cmnity),  "  1  could  not  think  of  leaving  Jones   as  it    is  possible  tj  conceive, 

my  heroine  8hori  of  heaven.     ...    A  Vico  has  to  him  all  the  attraction  of 

writer  who  follown  nature  and  pretenih  intrigue,  all  the  charm   of  sentiment 

to  keep  the  <;hri>tian    system   in    his  and     i-motion,    and    that   irresistible 

•ye,  cannot    make    a    heaven    in    this  temptj-tion     of     universal     conquest 

world   for  hi«  favourites,  or  repro-ent  ^.j^i^i,  j^  ^^  stronrrhi  wnmen.     Love- 

this  life  oihrrw.-e  than  as  a  state  of  j.^^^.    ,i,.^    ^  ^^^^^  womauV  hr-ro,  will 

probation      tlarissa,  I  once  more  aver,  „^,t    j,„^,,.  ^ims^lf  to   be    beat.     He 

eould   not  be  rewarded  in  this  world.  -.i                     \.     r  •                   -e 

To  have  given  her   her  reward    here,  ^\7'|  ^^J^^"^;    ^>'  t''  '"'''"''  '^  ^t" 

as  in  a    happy  marriage,    would  have  fihlf— but  if  not,  by  any  means    Ho 

been  as  if  a  |K>ct  had  placed  hiscatas-  i''    "cnt    upon    making   him?elf  the 

tropheinthetliirdactofhisplay,  when  object  of  everybody's  attentive  ad- 

his  audience  were  obliged  to  expect  two  miration,  wonder,  or  horror,  as  tho 

more.      What  greater  moral  proof  can  case  may  be.  Though  he  is  not  witli- 
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out  a    certain    subtle   undercurrent  to  work — ^which  k  full  of  plot  and 

of  contempt  for   the  very  admirers  contrivance,   of    insatiable    love    of 

whom  he  dazzles  and  beguiles,  it  is  approbation  and  necessitj  for  con- 

a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  beguile  quest^  of  emotion  and  mental  excite- 

and  dazzle  everywhere.    And  so  he  ment,  and  remorse  and  passion — ia 

does.     The  reader  perceives  that  the  something  which   they   can  under- 

effect  he   produces  is  a  real   effect,  stand  and  realise.    It  would  be  too 

It  is  no  assertion  of  the  author,  but  deep  and  too  curious  a  question  to 

a  visible  result  worked  out  by  very  ask  why   this  feminine   conception 

apparent  means.     H  s  friend  loathes,  should  have  been  worked  out  by  a 

abjures,  and  denounces  his  horrible  man   as  it  has  never  been   by  any 

project,  but  cannot    detach  himself  female  artist,    even  in  a  field  like 

from  the  charm  of  his  personality,  this,  where  women  have  won  many 

Society  gazes  and    averts   its  eyes  triumphs — and  might   lead  us  into 

with  a'  flutter  of  horror,  yet  is  con-  speculations  which  have  little  to  do 

tinually  dazzled   by  the  courageous  with  Richardson;    but  yet  the  fact 

front   he    bears,   and  flattered   and  seems  to  us  very  clear.    Lovelace  is 

melted  by  tlie  pains    he    takes    to  the  detestable,  while  Clarissa  is  the 

recommend    himself   to    it.      Tom  attractive,  part  of  the  book ;  and  yet 

Jones's  sensuality  is  a  mere  matter  of  he  too  is  full  of    attraction.      His 

disposition — a  peccadillo,   of    which  undaunted  spirit,  his  impudent   vi- 

neither  he  nor  his  author  is  asbam-  vacity  and  readiness,  which  is  never 

ed,  involving  nothing  but  the  temp-  at  a  loss ;    the  way  in    which  he 

tation  and  downfall  of  the  moment,  fights    every    inch    of  the  ground, 

not  much  more  important  than  the  taking  the  blame  upon^himself,  yet 

robbing  of  an  orchard  or  the  shoot-  never  sinking  under  it,  is  as  fine  a 

ing  of  an  unlawful   pheasant      He  picture  as  any  in  art;  and  there  is  a 

is    infinitely    nastier    and   infinitely  something  in  his  distracted  letter, 

more  innocent  than   the  subtle  se-  on  receivmg  the  intelligence  of  her 

ducer,  whose  name  has  come  to  re-  death,  which  reaches  the  highest  tra- 

present  a  class,  hanpily  more  rife  in  gic  hcighU     When  all  is  said  that  C{Ui 

fiction    than  in  lire.    The    hero    of  be  said  of  the  imperfections  of  the 

Fielding  would  have  been  harmless  workmanship,  and  the  tedious  ezu- 

as   a    ^irl  to  Claris:<a.      He  would  berance  of  detail  with  which  these 

have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment  two  wonderful  figures  are  enveloped 

notwithstanding     his     fundamental  and  overlaid,  it  is   still  undeniable 

easy-minded  unclean ness.     In  power  tliat  the  Man  and  the  Woman  stand 

and  subtlety  of  conce[)tion  the  hero  forth  in  this  book  in  their  mortal 

of  Richardson    is  as  far  superior  to  struggle    with    such    tragical    and 

him  as  he  is  interior  in  execution,  solemn    force  as    has  seldom  been 

Perhaps  the  very  inferiority  of  exe-  given  to  any  creations  of  the  imagi- 

cution,    indeed — tlie    long- winded-  nation.    The  conception  is  perfect; 

ness,   tlie    wearisome    prolixity,    as  it  is  the  execution  alone  which  is 

contrasted  with    the    incisive    bril-  to  blame. 

liant  brevity  and    clearness  of   the        Perhaps  no  novel  has  ever  been 

rival  moralist — does  but    bring  out  received    with    such    universal  en- 

the  more,  the  extraordinary  ad  van-  thusiasnL        All     kinds    of    people 

tage,  in  point  of  elevation  and  depth,  wept  and  applauded.    It  flew  over 

which  the  one  has  over  the  other,  the  Channel  with  a  swiftness  which 

The  genius  of  Richardson  thus  un-  is  seldom  equalled    even    in  these 

awares  took  up  and  profited  by  what  days    of    increased    communication, 

was  essentially  a  feminine  ideal.     To  and  was    translated    by  the  Abb^ 

women,  vice  of  the  Tom  Jones  de-  Prevoet,  himself  a  congenial  writer, 

velopment  is  al)horrenL  and  incom-  who   "softened  it,"   the  biographer 

Srehensible;  wliile  vice  like  that  of  quaintly  teUs  us,  in  order  to  adapt 

lovelace,  which  sets  all  the  powers  it  to — save  the  mark! — "the  more 
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delicate  taste  of  the  Frcncb."   Let-  tional     occupation     thus     brought 

ten  poured  upon  the  author  full  of  upon  him : — 

a    feyer    of  admiration,    sometimes  *M  am  drawn  into  aeqnaiDtaaee  and 

most    amusingly    expressed.        One  iato  oorre^pondeDces  upon   it   bo  dq- 

lady,    for    example,    says:    "I    am  merous,  and  that  with  and  from  |)6op]e 

more  and  more  charmed  with  your  ^^  condition,  that  what  time  I  have  to 

Clarissa;  it  is  indeed  a  noble  chnr-  8P*re  from  my  troublftwme  and  neoes- 

acter,  but  T  fear  nowhere  to  be  met  ^^l  ^*"!r"  \T^^fj  *">*"  "i^.  ^ 

•»:«•».  \^^^^^¥  :«  «^.«-  T  ^«.i.^.«       jvx^*  *™  teazed    (he  adds)  "  by  a  dozen  ladiea 

With  except  m  your  Letters.      Wiai  ^^  ,,^^^  and  virtue  to  give  them  a  good 

"•  ^%  '\  "•.r'*  """^  "^i  «  troman,  „^„  „  ^hey  aay  I  hale  been  partial  to 
and  blest  with  means  of  shmmg  as  their  8e<  and  uiikind  to  my  own.  But. 
aho  did!  for  a  person  capable  of  sir,  my  nervous  infirmities  you  know- 
drawing  such  a  cliaracter  would  time  mends  them  not— and  *  GlariMa ' 
oertainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same  has  almost  killed  me.  You  know  bow 
manner  if  in  a  Hke  situation."  Dr.  business  engages  me.  You  know  by 
Johnson,  in  repeated  letters,  asks  what  snatches  of  time  I  write  that  I 
characteristically  that  an  index  n>*y  "o^  nej^lect  that,  and  that  I  may 
bhould  bo  made  to  the  book;  for  it  P^werve  that  independency  which  it 
is  not,  he  says,  "  a  performance  to  ^^«  comfort  of  my  life.  I  never  sought 
be  read  with  eagerness,  and  lai<l  ?"]  "/  '"^^^^^  ^\  patrons  My  own 
..M^   fo^   «^-.,.    Km*    «.;ii    k^    ^««o_  industry   and    Gods   providence   have 


_  ...      - ig  man  enjoyu    

which  I  suppose  posterity  is  to  preserved  his  independency,  and  can 
abide,  may  want  nothing  that  can  occasionally  (i hough  not  stoically)  tell 
facilitate  its  use."  There  are  por-  the  world  what  he  thinks  of  that  world, 
tions  of  this  correspondence,  cs\\G'  in  hopes  to  contribute,  though  but  by 
cially  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Klop-tock,  his  mite,  to  m««nd  it." 
the  wife  of  the  poet — who,  in  all  the  The  publication  of  *Claiiasa* 
effusiveness  of  ardent  youth,  gives  thus  placed  the  rc-pcctable  old 
Richard.'<on  a  sketeh  of  her  own  printer  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
love-story  and  happiness  —  whi>h  of  contemporary  fame.  There  is  a 
are  touching  and  cnarming  as  any  mo^t  amusing  semi-romantic  e[tisode 
romance.  "Oh,  the  heavenly  book!"  in  his  correspondence,  touching  the 
cries  this  enthusiastic  creature,  beginiring  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
"You  will  know  all  what  concerns  ance  with  his  eorre'pondent  Lady 
me,"  she  adds,  in  her  pretty  Ger-  Bradshaigli,  which  is  too  character- 
man-English.  "  Love,  d»'ar  sir,  is  istic  to  he  omitted.  The  lady  (the 
all  what  me  concerns ;  and  love  shall  same  who  interc -ded  for  the  re- 
be  all  what  I  will  tell  you  in  this  forniiition  of  Lovelace  and  tlie  hap- 
lett.T."  Af^er  a  few  charming  h-t-  piness  of  Clarissa)  had  for  some 
ters,  this  little  episode  of  real  life  time  corresponded  with  him  under 
finds  it^  conclusion  in  a  bi-i»-f  obit-  a  fictitious  name,  and  a  great  deal 
nary  notice — a  piece  of  plain  and  of  coquetting  had  ensued  touching 
sail  prc^e — more  pathetic  tlian  anv-  a  personal  interview.  Richardson, 
thing  in  fiction.  Richardson's  fa  having  in  vain  invited  her  to  his 
therly  h«?art  was  always  open  to  house,  and  suggested  other  modes 
•nch  confidences.  Had  he  been  a  of  meeting,  at  last  humours  her 
woman,  as  his  other  correspond-  fancy  for  stealing  a  preliminary 
ent  Bugsresls,  ho  could  scarcely  peep  at  him  in  the  Park,  by  such  a 
have  been  more  tenderly  realy  description  of  himself  as  sets  the 
to  open  his  sympathies  and  affcc-  good  soul  before  us  in  all  the  home- 
tions  to  all  who  sought  them,  ly  prose  of  his  dail^  appearance. 
He  is  himself,  however,  moved  Never  was  a  more  mnocent  little 
to  complain  of  the  flood  of  addi-  intrigue.     Lady  Bradaliaigh  herself 
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was,  as  she  informs  us,  ''  turned  bat  upon  her  feet,  and  tSence  lie  raises 
fortv,"  and  of  the  full  and  rosy  it  up,  pretty  quickly  for  a  dull  eye; 
developmt^nt  not  uncommon  at  that  »nd  one  would  think  (if  we  thought 
affe.  11  er  "dear  man,"  a  certiin  him  at  all  worthy  of  obeervat ion)  that 
pissive  rustic  Sir  Roger,  who  makes  J*-^"  ?«''  air  and  (the  laBt  beheld)  her 
iTappearance  in  his  own  person,  face,  he  .eU  her  down  m  hiB  mind  as  ^ 
i_  J  1  *u  •  ^  J  ~.  ^ J  or  «o,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next 
Shared  her  enthusiasm  and  amu.ed  ^^^^^  ,,^  n.eeti-only  then  lookinic 
himself  with  her  letters.  Yet  she  j,^  jj  ,,g  ^^^^,1  jj^^  ^^  diglikes,  as 
hesitates,  like  a  mischievous  girl,  if  he  would  see  if  the  lady  appear  to  be 
over  the  innocent  meeting,  and  all  of  a  piece  in  the  one  light  or  io  the 
teazes  her  unknown  friend  with  other.  Are  these  marks  distinct  enough, 
appearances  and  disappearances,  if  you  are  resolved  to  keep  all  the  ad- 
keeping  him  promenading  about  vantages  you  set  out  with  f  And  from 
tlie  Mali,  wliile  she  parses  in  her  this  odd,  this  grotesque  figure,  think 
chair,  and  conducting  herself  witli  you,  madam,  that  you  have  anything 
all  the  maheious  freaks  of  a  young  ^  apprehend?  anything  that  will  not 
flirt.  Here  is  the  sketch  of  his  rather  promote  than  check  your  mirth? 
own  re-pecttble  person,  with  which  \^t^  ^«  ^«**^,  J*>  ^^Y  (*°<1  ^^^^7  'j  *^) 

RicharJson    furnishes    his    trouble-  ul^:;^  Xi   '„   t^^'V^'t  ^^'^''^ 

J     ^  than  any  other  you  ever  saw,  whenever 

tome  correspondent :—  ^^^  should  findf  yourself  graver  than 

you  wish  to  be." 
"I  jrothnmgh  the  Park  once  or  twice        t»-  i.     j  x      ^i  •       .. 

a-week  to   my  little  retirement,  but  I        Kichardson     was    at     this     time 

wili  for  a  w^ek  together  be  in  it  every  »d<>"*'      Six^Ji     perhaps      tlie      first 

day  thre*'  or  four  hours,  at  your  com-  gallant    of    his    age    thus     pursued 

mdud,  till  you  tell  me  you  have  seen  a  and    tantalised.        The    little    con- 

pers<»n  who  answers  to  tiiis  iedcri[>tion,  test  ended  in  a  cordial  meeting  and 

namely:  Short,  rather  plump  than  ema-  long->enduring  friendship, 
ciaied.  notwithstanding  his  conmlaints;         *  Clarissa  *  was  scarcely  well  out  of 

about  five  iooi  five  inches;  fair  wig;  his  hands  when  we  find  his  friends 

lightish  cloth  cost,  all  black  besides;  beginning  to   assail   him    about   the 

one  hand  generally  in  his  bosom,  the  Qood  Man,  whom  it  now  remained 

other  a  cane  in  It.  which  he  leans  u|Hm  ^  y^^   ^  j  u  ^^  ^  the  fine 

•nder    the   skirts  of  his  coat  usuailv,  «,^„  »     u^    «..;♦«„    :«     i-ra     l.u 

that  it  mav  impcrceptiblv  serve  him  i.;  ^^,'''      .^«.    ^''}^,^  .  '^  ,}'^^    ^^«" 

a  «ipi>ort:  when  attack^Mi   by   sudden  ^^^^    ^»^'\»,?  ,  S^^'f^        ^^  n  ^u' 

ireiuors    or    starting*,    and    diuiness,  ^^^^ly   published,    "  what    shall    be 

which  Uh>  frequently  attack  liim,  but.  ^o^^®     "      8"cn      ladies      as      Miss 

thank  God.  not  m»  often   as  formerly ;  Sutton,  who   can  SO  well  tell  what 

looking  di:ovtly  foreright,  as  pHSsers-by  ^he    dooB    not    like,    will     not     do 

would  imagine,  but  ob^rving  all  that  U8    tlic    honour    to     tell     us    what 

itirs  on  oiihor  hand   of  him   without  she      does?       Will      she      or     will 

moving  his  »lu>rt  neck;    hanlly  ever  you.  madam,  be   so  pood  as  to  ac- 

tnming  l*ok :  of  a  light  brown   com-  quaint   me  what  he   is   to   do,   and 

plexion;    teeth  not    yet   fadinsf     mn ;  ^.hat  he   is  not   to  do,  in  ord.r  to 
•nio.>ihish   faco.1  and  ruddy  checked;  j^,,  ^^j  maintain  an  exemplary 

at  wme  time*  Wking  to  l>e  aNmt  sixty^  cliaracter  ?  " 

fiva,  at  oiher  tim<«  much  voun*or;  a        -,u  a     -^i  •    i    ^         «►     •! 

WKular  cTcn  i^ee,  stealinit  aVav  gn>«nd        ^he  answer  to  tlus  letter  affords 

nSier  than  seeming  to  rid  it':  a  gr*y  "?  »  Strange  glimpse  into  the  social 

ave,  too  often  overclouded  by  mistiiieM  virtue,    or   rather    want    of   virtue, 

from  the  hea*l ;  by  chance  liv,  ly— very  O"  the  time. 

lively  it  will  be,  it  he  have  hope  of  aee-        •*  I   be  ieve.**   his  correspondent  re- 

ing  a  lady  whom  he  loves  and  honours:  plie^  "the  young  ladiea  hardly  know 

hi*  eye  always  on  the  ladie* ;  if  they  thetttseWcii,  ^or  want  of  patterot,  what 

have*  very  Urg«  hiv^pa.  he  Knvks  down  an   agreeable  man  with    religion  and 

and    sui^rcilious,  as  if  he   would   l>a  a^nae  is«  which  makea  me  wish  yo« 

thought  wise,  but   perha)^  the  sillier  wonM  thow  them  one.    They  are  to 

for  that ;  as  he  approachea  a  lady,  Kb  «»e4  to  eee  thoae  they  think  geoted 

aye  it  aerar  fixed  Aral  upon  her  Ibc^  and  polita  wllWvl  marali  ud  refigioe. 
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that  they  imagine  them  almost  if  not  soon  recovered    by    reason    and  reli- 

qaite  iiieompitible,  and   are   afraid,   if  gion.     .     .     .     Our  man  mast  have  8« 

they  insist  too  mueh  on  the  last»  they  much  of  th^  ChriBtian  and  philosi»[>hep 

moHt  give  up  the  first''  that   reflection   must    always   s«t  hfatt 

The  correspondence  gops  on  at  ^^h 
much  length,  going  into  all  the  de-  ^"^  counsellors  became  more  ex- 
tails  of  the  subject  In  August,  acting  as  time  went  on  :— 
1750.  Richardson  had  begun  the  "This  morning  the  doctor  received 
required  i)iece  of  work,  but  com-  *  ^^^^®^  '»*"'"  ^^^'  ^kelton."  writes  Mra. 
plained  of  his  incapability  of  car-  I>ela"y.  /*  He  says  he  wishes  you  wer« 
rying  it   out      "My    business     has  ^  «f 'l>»t  a  bad   woman  as  we  1  as  • 

^atcalh  upon  me,"  he  says,  "my  ^^'^.^  '"""•,  ^  ^^"^  ^"^?^  hut  I  wisb 

2^,^  .  1 r             *   u     '     ^  ^     il^  so  too ;   but  not  as  a  pnnciprt]  iigureL 

very  relaxations  are  busmcss;  alto-  ^„i    j^           back^«>u,rd,  au^  bv  wa? 

ffeUier  time  of  hfe   too  advanced--  of  sJia.le,  to  set  off  some  of  your  bright- 

1  lear,  I  shaU  not  be  able  to   think  est    figuies."      "My    dear    agreeably 

of   a    new    work.     And    then    the  friend,"  the  same  lady  adds,  on  an  afiep 

title  is   a   very   audacious   one.     To  occasion,  "  has  communicated  to  nie  th« 

draw  a  man  that  good  men  would  sketch  you  have  sent  her  of  your  truly 

approve,  and    that  young  ladies   in  fi'if?  gentleman.     I   have  no  f^ars  about 

such    an    age    as    this    will    think  ^^"^'^   1  am  sure  he  will  be  as  complete 

amiable— tell    me,    madam,    is    not  ■«  human  fancy  and  iudgment  can  mak« 

that  an  audacious  task?"     But  the  ^l™-    •    •    •  ,?*^®.»»f*  ^^  "!«  J^^"' 

•abject   was    too    tempting   an    oc-  d«P«te  about  Ilarnets  owning  her  pa., 

caaion   of   letter-writing    ^   be   let  "7»<^/««Jy-    ^  ,•»;•  h"  mere  liking 

.!•         -if^      r^^     1  1               u      •      au  *>"'>»  *"^  "*»y  ^''    °«''   ^^nd   without 

&     Mrs.    I)onaldson,   who   is   the  .ese'rVe;   but  if  she  is  downright  in  love, 

leader  of   the  assault,  continues  with  jt  ig  i.nposgible  she  should,  if  as  delicatl 

unabaung  energy  :—  as  I  am  sure  you   would  have  her  be, 

•*To  think   of  a  man  with  religion,  •  •  •  But  this  restraint  goes  no  further 

ttnse,  and  agrecablenew,  is  easy,  and  to  *^*^"  ***'  '**«  favoured  person  has  mad« 

lay  he  shall    have   this   or   that   good  ^'^^  passion   known.     Then  I  think  Har* 

qnality ;   but   to  work  these  up  into  a  '^'«*  ^^y  ("^3*'  sl^ould)  frankly  and  gen- 

itory— lo    produce   these   in  acti.m— I  erously  avow    her   inclination.     In  th« 

know  nobody  who  is  capable  of  doing  "»«*"  ^*'"«  '  should  only  allow  of  some 

it  but    Mr.    Richardson;    and    if    he  involuntary   approbaJions   which    maj 

deelines  it,  how  shall  I  pretend  to  en-  fl*'^^*"  ^^  Charles,    but  for   which,  if 

eonrage    him?     And    yet     I    wish  he  Harriet  recollects  them,  she  should  oou- 

would  try.     ...     If  our   hero  must  <i<5'""  hersdC" 

ilght,  let  it  he  before  we  are  acquainted  Richardson,  on  his   part,  coquets 

with  him ;  and   when  once  a  man  has  a  little,  giving  his  friendi  to  under- 

•bown  his  courage  it  will  keep  him  from  gtand   that   he  is   much  guided   by 

iaault     Suppoee  the  woman   he  likes  ^i,^,^  counr^eLs ;  but  yet  as  we  havi 

engaged  in  her  affections,  before  she  steadfastly    tikinir     his    own 

kiMW  him,  to  one  of  a   more  modern  tt       •                     i\^  l-         \. 

mat  could  we  not  make  our  hero  show  ^*3^-.    ^^    ^«   «^'^°   P^^«^^   ^J»«» 

Tirtue  and  honour,  and  at  last,  to  the  occasion  serves. 

crtdit   of    my  sex,  triumph   over  the  *'  Whnt  can  I   mean,  you  are  pleased 

man  of    mode?     .     .     .    Some   faults,  to  a-k/Mie  says,  "  by  seeming  uncertain 

Tov  observe,  our   virtuous  men   must  whether  I  shall  publish  my  new  work! 

liaTe-— some    sallies    of    passion ;     the  Have  I  not,  mMam,  already  obtruded 

beat    ma7i*n    character    will    bear    it  upon  the  world   many   volume:*?    and 

though  a  Clarissa's  would   not.     I  will  have  I  not  reason  to  apprt-bend  that  th« 

loi  arrogate  any  merit  to  our  sex  from  world  will  be  tired  of  me  if  Idol  Whea 

k,  but  suppose  it  ariaea  from  custono,  will  this  scribbler  atO|\  will  it  not  h% 

tdncatiou,  or  what  you   will,  'tis  eer-  asked  f    But  when    do  more   can  b«^ 

tain  our  man  moat  not  be  an  angel  written  or  publiahed  by  thesama  han^' 

CUrissa's  goodness  seems,  if  I  may  use  then  indulgence  will  nonibly  for  tliat 

tb«    expresaion,   intuitive.     Our  man,  very  reason  be  exerted  in  Cavoor  of  th# 

io  make  biin  natural,  must  have  some  new  piece.    And  a  deftmct  author  wilf 

iulinga    from    passion,  but    must  be  probably  meet  with  better  quarter  tbaa 
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•iiThig  one ;   especially  as  he  U  known  This  intention  was  but  too  rigidlj 

tpbe  a  man  in  bosioess — an  obscure  carried  out      The  fine,   the  eplen- 

Ban,  und  one  who  it  guilty  of  very  did,    the    courteous    Sir    Charlea— 

great  preeumpUon  in  dariog  to  write  poUtest    of   lovers,    most    specklees 

**   w'  7  tf  *5^^°^  *""*  P"°*  ^*  and  charming  of  men— is  a  compo- 

works  or  otbera  silion   too   sweet  for    the    common 

This  humility    is,    perhaps,  a  little  palate.    It  would  be  ft^olish  to  say 

drerstraiDed,    considering     the    tri-  that  there  is  not  in  this  book  much 

uxnph  of  Clarissa  over  all  rivals.  of  the  same  charm  that  we  find  in 

Li  the  letter  last  quoted  he  begs  '  Clarissa ' ;  but  a  man  could  not, 
tiie  assistance  of  Mrs.  Delany  and  as  some  of  Richardson's  corre- 
Iker  friends  "in  describing  a  scene  spondents  regretfully  rematk,  be 
or  two  in  upper  life ; "  and  it  is  brought  into  such  a  "  delicate  dis- 
erident  that,  deluded  by  this  ex-  tress "  as  a  woman ;  neither  do  the 
treme  amiability,  his  correspond-  same  rules  answer  with  the  coarser 
ents  were  now  and  then  so  rash  as  male  creature  which  do  very  well 
to  write  not  only  counsels  but  let-  for  his  sisters.  Sir  Charles  is  the 
tcrs  (for  insertion  in  his  books)  tor  pink  of  every  perfection  known 
Ikim,  and  **  remarks "  upon  various  to  the  age ;  but  he  is  so  universally 
•abjects,  for  which  the  novelist  appreciated,  so  flattered  and  be- 
li  properiy  grateful,  but — puts  them  loved,  everything  prospers  so  beau- 
in  his  waste-basket  and  takes  his  tifully  in  his  hands,  that  all  the 
own  way.  In  short,  there  can  be  admiration  the  reader  can  give  is 
Kttie  doubt  that  Richardson,  while  forestalled,  and  he  feels  liimself 
occasionally  taking  a  hint,  with  limping  a  world  behind  the  enthu- 
that  supreme  power  of  natural  se-  siastic  audience  in  the  book  itself, 
lection  which  belongs  to  genius,  did  It  is  a  book  as  true  to  the  circum- 
but  amuse  himself  with  the  deli-  stances  and  antecedents  of  its  au- 
berations  of  his  httle  parliament,  thor  as  *  Clarissa'  is  above  them. 
He  pennitted  them  to  persuade  There  are  all  the  complications  of 
themselves  that  they  were  useful  the  love-story — all  those  delicate 
lo  him,  and  that  their  suggestions  expedients  for  staving  off  an  inevit- 
•nd  criticisms  guided  his  work ;  able  denouement^  wnich  the  art  of 
but  whenever  their  judgment  went  fiction  has  since  elaborated ;  there 
eontrary  to  his  own,  his  decision  is  is  the  excitement  of  an  abduction, 
remorseless,  though  always  full  of  so  managed  as  that  any  possible 
thanks  and  acknowledgments.  In  stigma  upon  the  heroine,  or  sugges- 
Ihis  matter  it  is  evident  he  dis-  tion  of  impropriety,  should  be 
played  that  smiling  bland  consis-  avoided;  there  are  a  succession  of 
tent  resolution  which  makes  by-  promising  duels,  all  successfully 
■tanders  imagine  the  man  moves  eluded  by  the  skill  and  grace  and 
try  their  influence,  who  is  all  the  irresistible  courage  of  the  match- 
tune  calmly,  and  without  a  mo-  less  hero ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the 
ment's  hesitation,  taking  his  own  double  love,  with  all  its  delicacies, 
irar.  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  secure 

In    less     than    five    years   from  for  the  author  the    happy    ending 

ibe  publication    of    'Clarissa,'   'Sir  all  his  friends  demanded,   and  the 

CSiarles  Grandiaon '  was  given  to  the  unhappy  ending  which    he  himself 

Urorld.     Its   purpose    has   been    so  approved.    But  Richardson  was  old- 

dearly   expounded     in    the    letters  er,  and  perhaps  more  persuadable, 

we  have  quoted,  that  it  seems  un-  and  Clementina  had    no  grievance 

necessary  to  add  to  this  description  to  make  life  impossible,  as  Clarissa 

of  its  leading  motif.    It  is  tbe  his-  had ;   and  accordingly,   all  ends,   as 

Ibry  of  the  fine  man.  so  often  re-  the   ladies  would  have  it,  in  rose- 

ferred  to — "  our  man,     who  was  to  water  and  confectionery  and  wed- 

fmbodj  in  himadf  every  perfection,  ding-cakes,  actual  and  prospeotire. 
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Fttrhape  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  oatside   world.    But   here    the   in« 
ordinary   haman    nature    to    strike  stincts    of   the  author  come  in  to 
the  highest  chords  of  mortal  musio  save    that    last     deg^radation.      Sir 
more    than   once ;    Richardson   was  Oharles  is  not  made  to  look  foolish. 
no  Shakespeare,   bnt   a  yery    com-  How  he  is  saved  from  jt,  it  is  difll* 
mon-place  man,  preferred,  one   can  cult  to  tell — but  he  is  saved.     He  is 
soaroely  tell  how,  to  the   privilege  invested  with  all  the  preternatural 
of  one    creation.      But    his    wings  solemnity  and   grandeur  of  the  as 
lasted  him  only  till  that  commi8>ion  yet    undeveloped    being    familiarly 
was    accomplished.     Into    his    Uttle  known  to  this  too-familiar  age  as  s 
natural  round,  which  he  had  paced  prig;  but  he  is  not  made  to  look 
in   *  Pamela,'  he  falls  back  again  in  like  a  fool •  which,    in    the  circum- 
'Sir   Charles   Grandison.'     He    had  stances,  is  about  toe  highest  praise 
been  snatched  out  of  it  into  higher  that  could  be  given, 
regions  for  one  moment  of  full  inspi-  '  Sir  Charle:^  G-randison '  was  pub- 
ration,  but  now  the  good  old  soul  Ijghed    in    1753,    the    author    being 
dropped    back.      His    garland    and  sixty-four,     still    involved     in    the 
bis    singing-rohes    fell    from    him.  toils  of  business,  and  suffering  from 
His  fine  gentleman  is  virtue  incar-  nervous    complaints,    which    often 
nate  in  a  laced  coat  and  the  dain-  made    him    unable    to    write.      Its 
tiest  of  ruffles.     He  wears  gold  lace  reception  by  the  world  was  no  less 
and  point  upon  his  very  souL     Silk  flattering  than  had  been  that  of  the 
and     velvet     and    embroidery    are  othei  s.     His  friend.  Dr.  Young,  who 
moral    qualities    in    him.      He    has  had  feared  that  the  new  work  might 
no  existence  out  of  tho'^e   fine,  too  diminish  the  reputation   gained   by 
fine,  ol>tbes;  his  principles  and  his  'Clarissa,*   retracted  his  opinion  at 
manners    are    carefully  cut  to  bar-  once.     He  writes : — 
monise    with    that    lovely    exterior.  *«  i  now  appUnd  what  I  presumed  to  blame ; 
The   ideal    is    still    feminine,    but   it  After  cWlaea  you  shaU  rise  in  fame." 
has  shifted   its   ground  and  become  "  I    look    upon    you    as   an   instro- 
A  kind    of   housemaid's    ideal,    the  ment  of  providence  adjusted    to   the 
perfection     of    everything     that    is  peculiar    exigencies    of    the     times,'* 
fin^     In  'Clarissa,'  as  we  have  said,  "ay*    the  same    admiiing   friend,    "in 
the  author  had  seized,  with  a  per-  ^^)^^    »^>    "^^^^^  ,^«   fi^,  gerUlemm, 
fection    which    as    yet    no    woman  and  only  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
has  equalled,    the    higher    tone   of  «*'^^  ^•"•-    While   they   read    per- 
r     .   .^      r    V           T      <£!•     r»i     1  «  haps,  from  pure  vanity,    they   do   not 
femmine    feemg      In    *Sir   Charles  ^J^'j^  ^J    ^„^   are   betraved  into 

Grandison      he   has   caught,  with  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^ilst  mere  amusement  is  their 

reality  equaUy  unrivalled,  the  lower  pursuit    ...    And  as  I  look  upon 

and    less    exalted     tone.      N(»thing  you  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  I 

could  be  more  exact  than  the  flutter  likewise  look  on  jou  as  a  sure  heir  of  a 

of   womanish    correspondences,    the  double    immortality.    When   our  lan- 

nniversal   worship   given  by   all  the  gua^e  fails  one  in<3[eed  may  cease ;  hul 

eircle  to  the  idol  in  the   midst;  the  the  failure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 

mixture  of  envy  and  fondness  with  ^iH  put  no  period  to  the  other." 

which  his  chosen  bride  is  surround-  This  letter   begins  with  an  out- 

ed ;    the    girUsh    murmurs    of    ap-  burst  of  "  Joy  to  you,  dear  sir,  and 

plause,   the  frank    adoration   of  the  joy   to   the   world;   you   have  done 

sisters,  the   beatific  avowals  of  the  great    things    for    it;    and    I    will 

bride.     Such  a  chanting  of  litanies  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  ehali 

end  burning  of  incense  is,  unfortu-  read  you  without  benefit  or — guilt" 

nately  for  the  objects  of  it,  still  a  In    such    strains    did    his    friends 

frequent  evidence  of  womimish  en-  sound  forth  the  praises  of  the  sno- 

thusinsm.     Its    efifect,    generally,   is  oessful  author.     And  indeed  it  wee 

to  make  the  man  who  ia  the  central  for  this  high  reward  he  conscioudy 

figure  look  extremely  foolish  to  the  strove— not  for  the  guerdon  of  art, 
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or  such  praise  as  might  be  shared  as  a  moralist  was  over.  In  yain 
by  a  profane  boisterous  Fielding  bis  firieods  tempted  him  to  other 
or  wicked  Tristram  Shandy.  He  exertions.  The  had  woman  of  Mr. 
himself  informs  us  that  his  novels  bkelton.  the  widow  of  Lady  Brad- 
appear  in  the  humble  guise  of  shaigh  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
novels,  "  only  by  way  of  accomrao-  His  work  was  done ;  and  it  is  no 
dation  to  the  manners  and  tastes  small  testimony  to  the  simple,  kind- 
of  an  age  overwhelmed  with  luxury,  ly  nature  of  the  man  to  find  him 
and  abandoned  to  sound  and  sen-  back  at  his  printing,  writing  the 
•itiveness;"  and,  complaining  of  invaluable  judicious  letters  of  an 
some  excisions  made  by  bis  French  experienced  publisher  to  the  au- 
tran^lator,  the  Abb^  Prevost,  thors  whose  works  passed  through 
adds :  ^*  He  treats  the  story  "  ('  Cla-  his  hands.  Thus,  all  the  blaze  of 
rissa')  ''  as  a  true  one:  and  says,  in  his  own  Uterary  fame  still  surround- 
one  place,  that  the  English  editor  ing  him,  we  find  him  giving  modest 
tias  ollen  sacrificed  his  story  to  counsel  to  Dr.  Young  about  the 
moral  instructions,  warnings,  &c.  preface  to  the  'Kight  Thoughts.' 
The  very  motive  with  me,"  adds  '*  I  humbly  think  this  pai  t  cannot 
Richardson,  ''of  the  story's  being  be  too  delicately  mentioned,"  he 
written  at  all."  says.  ''  Might  not,  sir,  the  manner 
These  words  are  amusingly  sug-  of  introducing  what  relates  to  the 
gsstive  of  the  differences  of  national  army  be  less  violent,  if  I  may  so 
eonception  in  point  of  art  Yet  it  express  myself,  and  the  connection 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  success  be  made  more  easy?''  ''A  thou- 
of  Richardson's  works,  and  espe-  sand  thanks,  my  best  friend,  for  re- 
eially  of  'Claris- a,'  iu  France,  was  storing  me  to  myself^"  cries  Young, 
immediate ;  and  there  can  be  no  in  reply,  '*  I  shall  follow  your  advice 
doubt  that  they  are  still  better  in  the  dedication."  This  is  not  the 
known  and  more  appre«nated  among  only  instance  of  his  careful  regard 
our  neighbours  than  by  ourselves  for  the  fame  and  success  of  his 
—a  fact,  perhaps,  not  so  extraor^  friends.  He  had  but  a  few  years 
dinary  as  it  looks  upon  the  sur-  more  to  live,  but  his  activity  was 
&ce,  since  the  classical  productions  as  yet  undiminished.  To  the  last 
of  any    language    are   always   first  he  continued  to  write  letters,  dis- 

S resented  to  foreign  students.     Mrs.  cussing  all  sorts  of  subjects,  social 

arbauld  tells  us   of  a  Frenchman  ethics    of    every    description,    and 

who,   in  her  own  time  and  know-  the     semi  -  metaphysical     questions 

ledge,  "  paid  a  visit  to  Hampstead  which    are    dear    to    women,  with 

for  the  sole  puipose  of  finding  out  his  dear  girls,   who  call  him   "  mv 

ihe  house  in  the  flask  walk^  where  papa,"  and  communicate  with  each 

Clarissa  lodged,  and  was  surprised  other    to    his    praise    and    glory: 

ftt  the  ignorance  or  indifierence  of  "Miss    Hecky,"    writing    to    "her 

the  inhabitants  on  that  subject."  Sukey"  or   "her  Prissy,"  in  strains 

•    '  Grandison '  was  the  last  of  Rich-  of    adoration,    mingled     with    the 

ardson's  works.     In  it  he  had  com-  Uveliest  sprightly  sketches  of   their 

pleted   the  cycle    of  labour    which  odd    old-fashioned  life.     He    pulled 

^mmended  itself  to  his  mind.     He  down  his    old    printing-ofi&ces,   and 

had  drawn  (accidentally)  the  simple  built     new     and     much     enlarged 

girl  resisting    vice,    and    making  a  ones,   while  all  this  pleasant  chat- 

Tery    good    thing    of    her    virtue,  ter    went    on;    and    how    the   old 

Startled  by  his  own  success,  he  had  man,   superintending  his  work  and 

then  roused  all  his  faculties  to   the  his    buildings,  could    find  time    for 

creation  of  a  paragon  maiden;    and  letters  of  a  dozen  pages,  is  a  mys- 

the  only   Uiing  that    remained   for  tery    which    the    reader    will    find 

him  to  do  was  then   the    paragon  it    difficult    to    fathom.      He    was 

man.    That  task  fulfilled,  his  office  worried,  too    by  an  Irish  piracy  of 
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liii  books,  which  ffave  him  no  gmall  As  I  said,  he  has  little  or  no  inTen- 
trouble,  aiid  by  many  bodily  infir-  tion."    The    good    man,    however, 
mitieA.     It  is  taking  an  ungenerous  reachei^  the  climax  of  hallucination 
advantage  of  the  kind  soul  to  post-  when  he  thus  addresses  Miss  Field- 
pone  to   this  twilight  period  of  his  ing,  the  sister  of  the  moralist,   and 
days  the  quotation  of  his  sentiments  herself  the  author  of  some  forgotten 
•bout    his    great    rivals;    and    yet  books.      He   tells    her    he   has  just 
these  are    too  characteristic  to   be  reperused    a    collection     of    letters 
left  out.     We  have  alr»*ady  said  that  published   by   her.      "  What  know- 
he   never  forgave   Fielding   for  the  ledge  of  the  human  heart  I  "  h^  ex- 
■piieful   travesty   attempted    in   the  claims ;    "  well  might  a  critical  judge 
'Joseph  Andrews* — a  feeling  which  of  writin;»  say,  as  he  did  to  me,  that 
ie    very   comprehensible,  and    even  your  late  brother's  knowledge  of  it 
excusable,   and   no   doubt    coloured  was  not  (fine  writer  as  he  was)  com- 
his  judgment  in  respect  to  his  com-  parable   to  yours.     His  was    but  ae 
peiitor's    future  works.      But  it  is  the   knowledge  of  the  outpide  of  a 
▼ery    doubtful  whether,  under   any  clock-work    machine,    while    yoi  re 
circumstances,  two  minds  so   dissi-  was  that  of  all  the  fine  springs  ana 
milar  could   have   appreciated   each  movements  of  the  inside." 
other.     It  is  thus  Richardson  speaks        Nor  is  he  more  lenient  to  Sterne. 
of   the    unquestionably   shabby   in-  "Who    is    this    Yorick?    yon    are 
tention,  so  soon   and  so  splendidly  pleased  to  nsk  me,"  he  writes  to  the 
•wallowed   up  in  one  real   creation  Bishop   of  Sodor  and  Man.     ''You 
of  Fielding's  first  work : —  cannot,  I  imagine,  have  looked  into 
"Bo  long  as  the  world  will  receive,  ^J8  books;  execrable,  I  cannot  bnt 
Mr.  Fielding  will  write.    Have  you  ever  call  them."    A  lady,  whom  he  quotes, 
M«n  a  list  of  hi»  performances f     No-  a  friend   of    his  daughter's   in    the 
thing  bat  a  shorter  life  than  I  can  wish  country,  gives  a  less  severe  but  not 
Jiim  can  hinder  him  from  writing  him-  less  decided   judgment.     "  There    is 
■alf  out  of  date.      The 'Pamela' which  subject   for  mirth,  and  some  affect- 
Jm  abused  in  hit  *  Shamela'  taught  him  jng    strokes,"    she    says.     "  Yorick 
liow  to  write  to  pleaw  though  his  man-  Unde   Toby,  and    Trim    are  admir- 
ners  are  so  different.  Before  his '  Joseph  ^j,,    characterised,  and  very  interest- 
Andrews*  (hinu  and  nam^  taken  from  .     \  y^^^  j^^  ^^  ,  Tristram  Shan- 
that  story  with  a  lewd  and  nnffenerous  ,  s  u  i    j  *u         «    l 
•ngraftment),  the  poor  man  wrote  with-  ^y^^^e  ranked  among  the  well-chosen 
out  being  read,  except  when  his  ' Pas-  authors   in   your    bbrary.'      "I    am 
quins,'  Ac,  roused  party  attention,  and  told    that  the  third  and    fourth  vol- 
ihe  legislature  at  the  same  time.     Ac-  umes    are    worse,    if   possible,    than 
eording  to  that  of  Juvenal,  which  may  the    two    first,"    adds    Richardson, 
be  thus  translated: —  **  which  only  I  have  had  tlie  patience 
*Woaldst    Uiou   be    read,  or  wouldit    thou  to    run    through."     Thus    it  will  be 

Dt.  "jXiXg"  worthy  Xe^aU   or   th.  «=«"  t^at,  open-hearted  ao  tl.e  good 

Tbwtr:  man    was,  there  was  a  limit    to  his 

In  the  former  of  which  (removed  from  amiability ;     and    that  his    rivals   or 

IDDS  and  alehouses)   will  some  of  his  betters     in    his  special    department 

worst  scenes  be  laid,  and  perhaps  not  were  less  dear  to  him  than  the  rest 

nnusefully.    I  hope  not."  of  mankind.     "  Mark   my  prophecy 

At  a  later  period  Richardson  an-  that,  by  another  season,  this  perfor- 

nounces   that     'Fieldini?    has  over-  mance "    (Tristram   Shandy')  "will 

written  or  rather  Mfwfer- written  him-  be  as  much  decried  as  it  is  now  ex- 

self "  in  *  Amelia."     "  The  piece,"  he  tolled,"     says     the     correspondent 

Bays,  "  is  as  dead  aa  if  it  had  been  whom    he   quotes ;  **  for   it  has  not 

pubHshe<l  forty  years  ago  as  to  sale,  intrinsic  .merit  suffioient  to  prevent 

,   .  .    His  brawls,  his  jeers,  his  gaoh,  it  sinking  when   no    longer  upheld 

his   sponging-houses,   are  all  drawn  by  the  shortlived  breath  of  fashion." 

from  what  he   has  seen  or  known.  Let  us  forgive  him,  if  he  takes  pie*- 
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sure,  in  the  thought.  It  is  the  only  as  nervous  disorders,  one  of  which 
meanness  of  which  the  good  soul  was  a  shaking  hand,  which  made 
seems  capable;  and  when  we  con-  him  unable  to  write.  These  weak- 
sider  the  ridicule  that  had  been  nesaes  increased  with  age;  and  in 
poured  upon  himself  by  all  the  the  year  1761,  when  he  had  attained 
wits,  their  scorn  of  his  humble  de-  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  stroke  of 
gree  and  respectable  virtuous  life,  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  blame- 
and  the  solemn  sense  he  liarl  of  the  less  homely  life.  He  left  four 
responsibilities  attending  the  lite-  daughters  behind  him,  all  that  re- 
rary  faculty,  and  the  heavy  guilt  mained  of  his  family,  and  a  repu- 
of  every  man  who  used  it  in  indif-  tation  quite  unique  in  history.  It 
ference  to  the  interests  of  morality,  seems  needless  to  repeat  the  de- 
aome  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  scription  of  an  anomaly  so  well 
old  man.  No  doubt  he  thought  it  known  and  fully  acknowledged, 
was  the  evil  tendencies  of  these  He  was  a  respectable  tradesman, 
works  that  moved  him  to  so  much  distinguished  by  no  aspirations  (so 
indignation ;  and  it  is  equally  with-  far  as  is  apparent)  beyond  his  peers ; 
out  doubt  that  in  an  author,  him-  a  good  printer,  entering  with  all 
self  so  successful,  jealousy  could  his  heart  into  his  business;  a  com- 
not  be  the  only  motive,  but  that  a  fortable  soul,  fond  of  his  fireside 
real  and  unaffected  horror  of  sin  and  his  slippers,  and  his  garden 
and  nastiness  must  have  counted  and  all  homely  pleasures;  never 
for  much  in  his  ill-nature.  If  any  owing  a  guinea  nor  transgressing  a 
of  the  present  living  brotherhood  rule  of  morality,  according  to  the 
of  poets  were  to  employ  similar  Ian-  dreadful  accusation  we  have  else- 
guage  in  respect  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  where  quoted ;  and  yet  so  much  a 
would  anybody  say  it  was  envy  ?  poet  that  he  has  added  at  least  one 
The  last  few  years  of  Richard-  character  to  the  inheritanoe  of  the 
son's  life  were  spent  in  comparative  world,  of  which  Shakespeare  need 
ease  and  leisure.  He  had  made  not  have  been  ashamed — ^the  most 
his  business  great  and  flourishing,  celestial  thing,  the  highest  imagioi^ 
and,  with  a  natural  regret,  lamented  tive  effort  or  his  generation.  No- 
that  he  had  no  son  to  leave  it  to.  thing  can  be  more  unlike  Richard- 
He  had  been  long  subject  to  infir-  son  than  Clarissa,  and  yet  without 
mities  which  are  vaguely  described  Richardson  Clarissa  had  not  been. 
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**  O  meoMiger  fVilfined  of  drank  enesM, 
StroocU  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 
And  tuou  bewreie.st  alle  secroncBse : 
Thy  mind  Is  lome,  thou  janglest  as  a  Jay : 
Thy  flaoe  Is  touroed  in  a  new  arraf : 
Ther  droDk.eDe«»ae  regneth  In  any  route 
Ther  la  no  consoil  hid  withuuten  doute." 

— Cuaucbb:    CarUw^ury  Talet, 

CHAPTER    X. 

Mt  mind  was  no  sooner  relieved  present — a  striking  instance  of  the 

80    to    the    pecuniary    bar    to   my  nonsense     a    timid    and   incoherent 

wishes,  than  back  came  all  my  cark-  lover  can  brin&^  himself  to   talk  for 

ing  doubts  as  to  Lady  Rose's  real  the  purpose  of  approaching  his  ob- 

disposition  to  me.    Soie  as  one  end  ject    under    cover.      Yes ;     strictly 

of  the   beam  flies    heavenward,   so  analysed,   it    stood    thus,    that    my 

sorely  is  the  other  correspondingly  matrimonial  hopes  were   to  depend 

depressed;   and  I  was  ready,   self-  upon  U)e  detection  of  some  possible 

torturing,  to  explain   away   on   the  moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  Carlotta  I 

most    dismal    hypotheses,     all    the  I    blushed  —  I    verily  blushed — as 

symptoms  in   my  favour  which  her  well  I  might,  when  I  found  myself 

manner  had   betrayed.     As  for  that  vis-d-vis  with  the  indecent  absurdity 

last  scene  in  the  garden,  from  which  of    the    idea.      It  was  intolerable; 

I  had  derived  so  much  hope — what  and  the   resolution   I   came  to  was 

was  that?   what  was  it  but  the  fin-  this,    that,    conte  qui  coute,   I  would 

iflbing    scene    in   her    little    drama,  cast  the  die  to*  morrow.     It  was  past 

rm  which  the  drop — in  the  shape  midni«:rht  when  we  reached  the 
that  old  harridan  Mrs.  Badger —  camp,  but  the  click  of  billiard-balls 
pimnaturely  fell  ?  Or,  to  take  another  was  still  audible  from  th'e  hut  de- 
metaphor,  she  had  been  playing  her  voted  to  that  amu8<»raent ;  and  from 
salmon,  had  him  wriggling  in  the  the  windows  of  the  mess  anteroom 
diallows,  the  gleaming  "  gaff  "  was  lights  still  shone.  Wishing  Burridge 
in  the  air,  and  the  coup  de  grace —  "  Good-night,"  I  repaired  thither, 
capturing  and  slaying  at  the  same  It  was  tenanted  only  by  a  beggarly 
moment — would  have  fallen,  but  array  of  empty  tumblers — the  reli- 
that  her  felonious  hand  had  been  quice  Danaum — and  by  thai  one  in- 
anrested  by  the  arrival  of  a  witness.  evitable  hazy  subaltern  asleep  on 
But  I  won't  moralise  about  Care —  the  sofa.  Wanting  this  last  feature, 
we  have  enough  of  her  in  real  life  the  equipments  of  an  ant<TOom  to- 
— BO  let  me  not  dismount  her  from  wards  the  small  hours  would  seem 
the  cnipper,  or  disembark  her  from  to  be  incomplete  indeed;  though 
the  trireme,  to  usher  her  into  these  why,  his  bed  being  adjacent,  he 
pages;  and  let  me  omit  to  chronicle  should  sleep  there,  seems  to  &il 
now,  as  I  travelled  campwards  that  under  the  Dun<ireary  catejjory  of 
night,  she  gnawed  me  "  iniqud  things  incomprehensible.  The  dum- 
cfenfe,*'  and  content  myself  by  say-  berer  was,  of  course,  quickly  awak- 
ing that,  writhing  under  the  tor-  ened,  and  the  unfailing  Aldershot 
tm^s  she  inflicted,  I  wriggled  myself  question  propounded,  "  Is  there  a 
into  a  desperate  but  calming  reso-  field-day  to-morrow  ?  " 
Intion.  **  Field-day  ?  '*  yawned  the  sub — 
That  I  should  postpone  my  de-  "yes,  I  should  think  there  was, 
daration  until  Burridge's  affair  was  of  the  most  aggravated  descrip- 
deared  up  was  apparently  the  ludi-  tion.  Under  arms  at  8  a.m.  — 
crous  position  in   which  I  stood  at  twenty  rounds    of   blank  ammuni- 
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tiorH^-eeveral  Royal  Highnesses  and  ally  on  the  morrow  bring  the  mo- 
an    American     generid.      Ck>uldn't  mentous  questicm  of  my  love  to  an 
well  be  worse.     How  they   do  nag  issae.     With  a  broader  margin  there 
us    here,    to    be  sure  I    but,    thank  would  have  been  room  for  panic  or 
goodness,  it's  our  last."  procrastination ;     now,     there     was 
*'  How  ?  "  none.    Necessity,  mother  of  inven- 
'*  How !   haven't  you  heard  about  tion,  only  certain  inspirer  of  action  1 
the  route  f"  It  seems  to  me  that  she  does  not 
**  Not  I ;   what  route  f    I*ve  just  get  half  enough  of  credit  for  another 
come  from  town."  of  her  attributes,  and  that  is,  as  a 
**  Well,    that's    good :    bless    you,  tranquilliser  of  the  mind.     This  con- 
the  route  came  before  mess  to-night,  templation  of  the  inevitable  calmed 

We're  oflf  to  L in  three  days."  me   wonderfully ;  and    reflecting  on 

"  To  L in  three  days  ?  "  the  good  fortune  which  had  taken 

^  Yes,  a  filthy  hole,  they  say ;  and  ma  to  town  on  that  very  day,   and 

a  three-company  detachment  starts  on  the  happy  results  of  the  journey, 

fiw  M the  day  after  to-morrow,  without  which  I  should  have  been 

A,  G,  and  F  companies ; — and,   by  all  at  sea,  I  went  to  bed,  determined 

the  by,  I  forgot;   of  course,  you're  to  rise   at  reveille^   get  all  business 

to  be  in  command  of   them.      So  connected  with  our  move  over  by 

you're  off,  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  noon,   and  devote  the  rest    of  the 

and  that  gets  you  out  of  to-morrow's  day  to  the  paramount  matter. 

field-day.     The  detachment's  struck  It  needed  not  the  blare  of  bugles 

off    everytliing — luck    for     you — ^it  and  other  early  sounds  of  camp-life 

w%&  be  a  hot  one  to-morrow."  to    rouse    me    fixHn    my    8lun]i>ers. 

'^  Is  all  this  in  orders  ?  "  They  had  been  deep,  but  I  started 

"  All  of  it"  firom  them  at  sunrise,  with  a  mighty 

'*  Surely  you're  dreaming  or  chaf-  thump  of  the  heart    brusquely  in- 

fing?"  viting  me  to  contemplate  the  haa- 

^'  Why  should  I  ?  there's  nothing  ards  of  the  day. 

wonderful  in  it,  is  there  ?    And,  by  Men  take  a  more  sanguine  view 

Jupiter  I  I  think  we've  had  our  share  of  their  difficulties  at  night  thaa  in 

of  the  mill;  and  now   I  suppose"  the    morning.      I    suppose    nature 

(regretfully),  *^'lmusi  go  to  bed."  kindly  so  arranges  it^  in  order  that 

It  was  very  true,  as  he  said,  there  sleep  may  come  and  gird  them  up 

was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  but  to  &ce  with  vigour  what  daylight^ 

it  was  such  a  sudden  houleveraemeiU  the  disillusioniser,   presents  in  grim 

of  my  ideas  and  plans  and  wishes,  reality. 

that  I  could  hardly  take  it  in  at  My  sleep  had  been  as  sound  as 

first    In  the  order-book,   however,  possible,  and  when  I   rose  it  was 

which  I  found  open  on  my  table,  a  beautiful  morning — ^not    a    doud 

there  it  all  was  inexorably  in  black  in  all  the  sky — and  the  sun  looking 

and  white ;    and  if  farther  confir-  as  if  he  meant  to  give  it  them  hoi 

mation  were  necessary,  it  was  thor-  and  strong  in  the  Long  Valley ;  but 

oughly    brought    home    by   finding  notwithstanding     sound      slumbers 

that  my  servant  had  already  packed  and    the    cheering   influence    of   a 

up  nearly  everything,  and  specially  bright  summer  morning,   I  felt  no 

those  articles    indispensably  neces-  small  sinking  of  the  spirit  as  I  began 

•ary  till  the  last  moment.  to  speculate  on  what  the  next  lew 

I  was  distracted,   however,  from  hours  were  to  bring  forth, 

futore  woe   and  present  discomfort  Fortunately   I  was  not  long  per* 

by    one    aIl-engros««ing     con>idera-  mitted  to  indulge  in  such  thoughts; 

tion,    and    that    was,    that    being  for  very  soon  began  to  flow  in  upon 

limited  to  one  day  for   my  opera-  me  that  stream  of  visitors  which  aa 

tions,   I  simply  musi  carry  out  my  impending   move    inevitably  draws 

lately-formed  resolution,  and   liter*  upon    the    devoted    captaia      Tba 
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•cy^tADt,    with    sheaTefl    of    doca-  home  ? "    She  was  at  home,  and  I 

menta,     retoms, '    and    iostructiona  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

(for  I  was  to  be  in  command  of  the  '*  Gracious       heavens  I       Captain 

whole  detachment) ;  the  paymaster,  Bruce  I "  she  cried  ;    ''  what  a  dis- 

with  his  budget    of   worries;    the  appointment i     You're    not   at    the 

quartermaster  with  his  ;  my  colour-  Review !  " 

■ergeant  with  a  hundred  notes  and  ^'Ko,   Mrs.  Badger,  I'm  not,  and 

queries ;     my     pay -sergeant,     with  I'm  sorry  you're  sorry  I'm  not." 

many  subtile    questions  of  finance  ;  ^^  You  didn't  see  them,  then?  " 

despairing  tradesmen  from  the  town,  "  Who?" 

praying  for  liquidation  on  behalf  of  '^  Why,  the  girls  and  Badger,  and 

defaulting  privates;    insolvent    pri-  the  Melvilles  and  Morrises — they've 

vates,    imploring   advances  ;  the   ir-  all  gone  over   to  the  camp   to   see 

lepressible  soldier's  wife,  "  married  the   field-day,   and   they    hoped    to 

witliout    leave,"    therefore    ignored  pick  you   up    after   it,    for    they're 

by    a    paiernal    GK)verument,     and  going  to  make  a  day's  pleasure  of 

left  to  the  bounty  of  a  patriarchal  it,  and  picnic  ten  miles  on  the  other 

oaptain,    and    inevitably    requiring  side   of   Aldershot^   I   beheve.     I'm 

i&l,  78.  8d.   to  clear  her  out  of  the  sure  they'll  bo   very  sorry  to  have 

present  quarters,  and  a  similar  sum  mi^sed  you — they're  sadly  in   want 

to  convey  her  to  the  scene  of  new  of  gentlemen,  too." 

depredations;     my    groom    for    in-  I  stared  sti^nily  at  Mrs.   Badger; 

•tructions    about    Crosstree ;     Jew  I    was     benumbed,    petrified,    and 

hucksters,  to  know  if  I  was  inclined  could   say   nothing,   till   I    was    re- 

to  reheve  my   baggage   by  parting  called  to  myself  by  her  question — 

with  a  few  articles  of  dress  ;  soldiers  "  How  do  you  come  to  be  away 

about  to  be  discharged,  to  look  out  from  the  Review  ?  " 

finr  a  tip  and  a  character.     It  took  ^'  Because— because  Fve  come  to 

•even  good  hours'  work  to   dispose  say  pood-bye,"  I  faltered,  absently. 

of  all  this ;  and  it  was  considerably  "  Good-bye  ?  who  to  ?  why  ?  " 

peat    noon,   and  the   music   of   the  ^'  I've  come  to  say   good-bye  to 

returning  division  was  already  aud-  her — that  is  to  you  and  Mr.  Badger 

ible,  when  I  found  myself  putting    and   all   the    Uttle  Ba y  I  mean 

Ooastree's  head,  for  the  last  time,  the  young  ladies." 

in  the  direction  of  ¥ .  "  Captain    Bruce,    is    there    any- 

Aa    I  had  had  no  time  for  reflec-  thing  wrong  ?    You  look  strange— 

tion  all  the  morning,  so  I  resolved  has  anything  happened  ?  " 

to  give  myself  none  now,  and  poor  I  rallied   myself    with    an    effort. 

CrcNSStree    sutfered    for    the     philo-  I  had  hardly  noticed  what  the  good 

•ophic  resolution,  having  to  perform  lady    said ;  I    had    been    engrossed 

the  journey  at  a  pace  that   vexed  with  the  thought,  '^  How  am   I    to 

eren  his  wilhng  spirit    The   famil-  seeder/" 

iar  objects    of  the  way,   at  which  *'  Nothing  wrong,  my   dear  Mra. 

bia  speed  was  wont  to  be  relaxed —  Badger,    only  I'm   the   most  unfor- 

the    memorable    bill,    the    oracular  tunate     of     men.       Our    marching 

hedgerow,  the  grove  that  had  wit-  orders  have  come,   and  I'm  off  to- 

naased    my   earUest    demonstrations  morrow." 

-^these    were    all    passed    indiffeiv  "To-morrow? where? how? why? 

enily;    and    it    was    not    till    Pan,  whatever  are  we  to  do  without  you  ? 

Syrinx,  and  the  Araucaria  were  be-  I'm   quite  sorry,  I  at^ure  you,  and 

bind  me.  and  the  hail-door  of  the  we'll  all   miss  you,  especially   Bad- 

Hermitai^e  stopped  the  way,  that  I  ger,"  (bless    Badger!)    "for    you're 

drew  my  rein.  a    prime    favourite    with   him.  ^you 

I  was  conscious  of  much  excite-  know.    And  is  it  quite  fixed  ?  ' 

■lent  of  manner  as  I  put  my  stereo-  "  Quite ;  and  I  shan't  even   have 

typed    question,    "  Mrs.  Badger    at  a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  to  Mr. 
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hkilfftir    and    jfrnr    nutctf^ — anleiM,  ipoke  with  as  much  prmp  as  if  ha 

ituU'.t'A^    jt9\i*\\    ktiup    nth    here    till  waa  annouDCJig  a  change  of  miiki»- 

ih«v  tumif.  hmik.**  try, 

"(i\n4l\y  woijM   I,  but    it  would  '^Tben  yoa  won't  knd  me  jonn, 

be"  of  ntt  ttmi—Uit^y  don't  exf^ect  to  Inppoae?" 

N)  hiuk   till  U'.u   or   «;U;Vf;n   o'd^iclc.  **0b!     reallj    now,     I    couldn't* 

Hut    drm't    you    think    you    might  I'd    be    glad   to    oblige,    bat  it's  a 

iollo>v  thiTu  hikI  fiti'l  thorn  ?  *'  principle  I've    always    atuck    to— 

"I    Willi"    I    cTUitL    fttartiniii^    up  always  rest  your  cattle  before  tra- 

atiniplly,   mid    pn-paring  U)    depart  veiling." 

on   the  itiNtiint.      *'  (ir)orl-byo,    Mfh.  Now,  fix  months  before  date,  '^  the 

l<a<li(rr.     I  hnvn  t^>   tlwink   you   for  Doctor"  at  Rugby  had,   no   doobt, 

murli   hoHpiUlity   find   much    Ijappi-  frequent  occasion    to    request    the 

nrM,     TIm -   -   road,    you  Hay  ?  pleasure   of   a    Ute-d-Utt    interview 

(4()od-hynl"     niid    I    Hhould    think  with  this  dogmatist 

•V(Mi    hiT    good-nutiiru    muRt    have  "But  I  daresay,"    be  continued, 

boon   Noroly   tiiod  by   my  curt  and  '*'vou  might  get  the  pill-box."     The 

unrorfuiomoiiH  Ifiivn-laking.  pill-box  was  a  fifth-hand  brougham 

A  \r\wK\  man  in  nnid  to  ho  merciful  which,  to  the   surprise   and  delight 

to  htM  Intast,  and   I   friir  1  forf'oitod  of  all    beholders,   our  surgeon  had 

on   thin  oiHMVHion  jdl   titlo  to    the  cpi-  setup. 

tiiot,    nn.    with    raging    dimippoint-  *'  Thanks ;    the    pill-box    is    too 

nirnt  and   lloiro   hopo  joNthng  facli  grand    for    my  purpose.      Where's 

othrr  in    my   nouI,    I    mrchnnicully  Jack  Leslie?" 

urgod  (Votwlrm*  baok,  vfuWe'd-terre^  **  Jack  ?    Oh  I  he's  perdu  to-day; 

to     iho    onnip.      Dimly,     however,  he's  Ihmmi  a  good  deaf  troubled  with 

tVom  l)u«  v\u\ot\  of  my  thoughtH  roHo  dunH  all  the  morning,  and  he's  been 

ono    mt'^Mlnl    idtMi,   nnd    that   wiih,  flitting  about  like  a  ghost  from  place 

(hat  as  tho  lrn>;ilt  of  my  aHornoon's  to  placH".     I  rather  think  you'll  find 

jout nt^y   waj«  iudotlnito,  and   us  tho  him  in  ^our  own  hut ;  he  went  ofif 

(^plain     hml     aln^dy    dono    (lomo  to   try   it.     Ho  said  he   thoutrht  it 

w^Mrk,  it  would  U^   wtdl  to  prtHnirt^  was  al)out  tho  safest  place  ;  he  had 

•iim)««  othor  momtit  of  1 1 im!*pt>rt ;  and  fbund   tho     payniaAter's    oflice    and 

with    thm    int(  nl    I   atot^nnl  utrAight  tho  quart ormastor'^  store  both  quite 

Hmt   (ho    moMuhut«     lounging    about  uutonablo,  ho  9aid,** 

tho  \UH>r  of  whioh  I   fv^und  a  si^vrt*  I  wont  down  aocordinglv  to  my 

ol   \^t1\\vi8       Thoro   wait  siuuo   sur-  hut^  and  on  opening  the  door  was 

^^Ao  ,-«ud  mMuo   laughtor  an   I  loiv  |fnH:^to«i   with  a    iromendous    shout 

up  at    a  ^*^«0|\  and   a   ory  of  "  Ual*  Irom  tho  intorior  room. 

Km  I    Ma»op|val  \oirirx«  Uio  for  lun-  *'lMU\a!     what    the    de-evil  do 

oho«^i—Uio    p«ok\ng    of    tho     uu^m  t\^u  nunm  by  disturWnc  a  lock  man 

has  N\v;r,n     AVo   tWsl   ux*   n\ort>   in  —a  rx*»?imo«tal  captain — ^when  he's 

iKo  hMN  %x  bo«\*  wo  Kavo  ivxvIUhI.**  iU   In  Wi  ?      l.oave  tho    hut^    yoa 

**l    xUMt't  >v*nt    to  «vit  an\  moro:  d        d  *^VMnd.vl  whoevt^r  yo;i  are," 

I  want  4iK^mo  \M\o  to  loi\d  n^o  a  d«>||r>  1  a\)\-an%>rsi  :o  tl;o  hfsirvxmi.   and 

*>ari  ^M  tb«^  at\»MU*sMv  "  as  I  owt^^r^xi  :t*  a  r.4rai^  -n  The  bed 

**Vouii  (vsl    w    %iuVuV.t    to    ijot  divod  hk^  a  dix^k  unoor  the  sheets, 

iai\^)    a    thxs»,jj.'*    **;d    an    m<ousi«'|y  wl^einv  a  xWp  TiMiuuRcr  t^raa  to 

f^lYiH^tW  oi%«»:«  w«:>  vrrv  t'i;^>t  Kvi<  jyxsNssl 

\Yr\    h\|6'*-.  C'V'^    *«d   a   «a*H*   ot  t^*  "  WK^'t^    l>,»  •   w^t^»  tr*    bmX- 

aoxv^w^t  »wi\v  V  X         '  VU   %xl*  w^    4  ^w^  *  *      I  i\ia:ys;   t>^MH:li   tW  be^ 

*iH>a«,    *U   >W    \^;>owTH    >ft5H*    umI'V  ^'iJ.^h^ 

K«x*>*    ajV^.h>¥jts  nV    tAv#  *:'   mi«>«Nvit  v\^*vrM  * ',;  «v.r.  ; 

\«    iV^V    Oai)^\    JMV    <t^:*\<    lS,^«ft    aM  )     V^       X>»<<^"      ^'>e«VVNM    a 

^^)9^x    ;s^'*W     f .  >*  >KV^*  »jv  ie\v\v<  ^^*.v    A\Nv     |.v   \N»rk*t!k       -^ii^ 
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pat  in  Uie  guard-room,  whoever  you  pagne — we  bad  better  take  a  contri- 

«re,  as  sure  as  my  name^s   Captaia  bution ;    besides,   we  may  miss  the 

Bruce  of  Uie  — —  FuBileers."  party  and  have  to  depend  on  our 

I  gave  a  sharp  cut  with  my  whip  own  commissariat    Look  sharp." 

across  the  most  prominent  part  of  Jack  had  scarcely  left  me  when 

the  enveloped  form,  and  Jack  Leslie  my  colour-sergeant  presented  him- 

vncoiled    himself    with    a    yell    of  self.     ^'  Detachment    to    parade    at 

agony.  nx    o'clock,    sir,    for   the   GoloneVs 

"Bruce,  by  jitigol  "  he  cried,  sit-  inspection,"  said  the  man. 

ting  up  and  rubbing  himstilf.  **  To-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"   I   said,   affecting    wrath ;  ''  Yes,  sir ;  all  hands,  in  marching 

''get  out  of  that  bed,  you   imperti-  order." 

Bent  younjif  villain — how  dare  you  ?  "  *'  Very  well." 

and   X    gave   him  another  cut  with  I  gave  myself  no  time  to  execrate 

my  whip.  Fortune  and  her  celeres  penncBy  griev- 

*'Dont,  Donald;  don't  be  savage,  ously  as  she  was  deserting  me,  but 

I  couldn't  help  it.    I've  been  hunt-  walked    desperately    over    to    the 

ed  like  a  rabbit  the  whole  morning,  Coloners  hut. 

—upon  my  honour  I  have ;  and  even  "  Well,   Bruce,"   said    he,  affably, 

when   I   was   in    the    orderly-room  "  and  how  do  your  arrangements  get 

with  the  Colonel,  that  beast  Chisel,  on  ?  " 

Ibe   tobacconist,   was  flattening  his  ''  They    were   completed    at    one 

nose  against   the    window,    waiting  o'clock,  sir,"  I  said,  with  a  Welling- 

fbr  me,  and  threatening  to  come  in  tonian  air. 

and  report  me.      This  was  the  only  'MVhat!    everything?    and    have 

place  I  could  get  any  peace."  you    settled    your    attached    men's 

"Get     up,     sirl  "     I     continued,  accounts?" 

itcmly,    "  and   get    me    your   dog-  '*  Yes,  sir." 


.t:  I  require  it  this  afternoon."  "That's  well,   Bruce — Yery  well. 

**  Do  vou  ?  "  said  Jack,  ruefully.  It's  a  mistake  to  leave  things  to  the 

"  Yes;  I  do."  last." 

•*  I  was  thinking  of  having  a  little  "  Yes,    sir,    it    w,    as    you    say. 

'out'   mvself,"  he  said.     "You  see  You're   thinking   of  seeing  the  de- 

we're  all  asked   to  dine    with    the  tachment  to-night,  sir  ? " 

ih,  and  it  would  be  confound-  "  Yes,  at  six  o'clock.  I  made  it 
edly  hot,  two  regiments  dining  in  late — I  thought  it  would  suit  every- 
one hut,  so  I  thought  I  would  tool  body  better.' 

over    to    F ,    and    have  a   last  "  I  came  to  ask,  sir,  as  I  have  a 

dinner  at  ^  The  Q-rapes.'  "  very    special    reason,    if  you  could 

'*Ahl    well,   you   see,    that  can't  dispense  with  my  presence,    Leslie 

be  arranged ;"  for  what  is  the  good  is  thoroughly   up  to   the   company's 

of  having  a  subaltern   if  you   can't  affairs  "  (tor  I  determined,  of  course, 

use  him   and  all    his    effects    as   if  to  sacrifice  Jack),  '*  and  will  be  able 

they  were  your  own  property  ?  to  answer   any    question   as   far  as 

"  Where  are   you  going  ? "  asked  that  goes ;   and   as    for    the    other 

Jack.  companies " 

.  "  I'm  not  quite  sure — somewhere  Here  the  chief  interrupted  me — 
teyond  Odiham  to  join  a  picnic  he  was  a  good  fellow,  but  very  par- 
party."  ticular;    and  nothing   but    despera- 

"  Take  me  with  you  ? "  tion   would  have   made    me   prefer 

'*  Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  the  request 

—they  want  men,  and  I  suppose  in  "I'm    really    astonished,    Bmce, 

•  ttrait  of  the  sort  you  might  pass  that  you  should  ask  such  a  thinjp — 

Cbt  one.     Oh    and    get    your    trap,  you  of  all  men.     It's  a   most  mi- 

wad  get  some  cold  stuff  from  the  proper  request    I  re^t  that. you 

Mid  a  bottle  or  two  of  cham-  should   have   made   it     I    oannot 
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dispense  with  your  presence.     Cer-        Oh,    fate  I    oh,   fortune  f   oh,    ex- 
tainly  not."  ecrable  Colonel  1     It  was    iji    vain. 

The  Colonel  was  angry.  I  saw  then,  that  I  had  lain  down  late  and 
the  case  was  hopeless,  and  lefl  in  risen  up  early — all  my  efforts  were 
despair.  "What  was  to  be  done?  in  Tain;  and  this  chop  was  indeed 
It  was  past  three  o'clock  now,  and  the  vainly-eaten  chop  of  sorrow, 
out  of  the  question  to  go  and  be  It  w.is  an  extinguisher  —  the 
back  in  time  for  parade.  I  found  chance  so  keenly  pursued  had  elud- 
Jack  in  his  dog-cart  at  nny  door.  ed    me    and    fled   to  the  limbo   of 

"You  may  put  up  the  trap,  Jack  remote  possibilities.  What  hope 
— there's  a  parade."  was  there   of  its  recurrence?  when 

"  The  devil  1  when  ? "  could  it  recur  ?     Deterred  hope  is 

"  Six  o'clock."  heart-sickness  to  all  manner  of  men 

"Shall  you  go  afler?"  — to  a   lover,  hope    indefinitely  de- 

"Ah I  perhaps:  I  hadn't  thought  ferred  is  akin  to  despair.  "Time," 
of  that — there  may  be  time."  "Absence,"  ** Distance,"   are   words 

"  Let  me  have  the  us??  of  your  that  fill  his  soul  with  sinister  presen- 
bedroom  until  parade-time,  Donald —  timents;  they  are  the  dark  antith- 
or,  by  the  by,  will  you  lend  me  sixty-  eses  of  his  burning  central  thought; 
five  pounds  to  square  these  kites?  they  conjure  up  the  idea  of  a  wild 
whichever  yon  please."  ocean  of  changes  and    chances  roU- 

"I  think  I'll  lend  you  the  bed-  ing  between  him  and  his  wishes 
room,  for  choice.  Jack."  and      hungering?     to     engulf     his 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jack,  and,  hopes — an  ocean  fed  by  all  the 
handing  the  cart  over  to  a  servant,  waters  of  Acheron,  and  Phlegethon, 
he  retired  meekly  to  his  lair  in  my  and  Styx,  and  Lethe.  With  these 
inner  room.  Six  o'clock  arrived,  words  ringing  in  my  ears,  with 
and  the  parade  fell  in.  The  Colonel  these  sombre  impressions  weighing 
came  to  it  in  a  very  unchristian  on  my  heart,  I  sat  with  the  fatal 
temper:  my  unhicky  request  had  Colonel  at  his  fatal  meal,  absent 
quite  up«et  him.  He  made  a  minute  and  abstracted,  mechanically  re- 
inspection  of  the  three  companies,  plying  to  his  peddling  pipe -clay 
and  found  innumerable  little  faults,  twaddle  in  the  st^^reotyped  jargon 
especially  with  mine.  There  were  of  routine,  and  leavinc;  entirely  to 
several  aggravated  cases  of  long  him  the  onus  of  making  conversa- 
hair,  misfi  tmg  tunica,  absent  chin-  tion.  He  saw  there  was  something 
straps,  ill  folde  1  greatcoats — there  wrong ;  I  fancy  he  concluded  that 
was  an  abrased  chck-bone — even  a  I  was  offen<led  with  his  roughish 
black  eye,  and  the  Colonel  delivered  strictures  on  parade — for  his  man- 
a  lengtlry  homily  on  each  topic  as  ner  was  for  a  time  conciliatory, 
it  presented  itsilf.  Then  he  had  Brentually,  however,  he  lost  pa- 
to  make  a  valedictory  exhortation  tienoe  and  gave  me  a  pretty  broad 
to  t!ie  men  on  good  conduct  in  out-  hint  to  say  good-night  at  an  eaHy 
quarters;  and,  being  a  slow  man,  hour;  and,  nothing  loath,  I  betook 
it  was  haif-pist  seven  when  the  myself  with  my  heavy  burden  of 
parade  was  dismissed.  grief  and    disappointment    to    my 

"  Tm  afi*aid  I've  made  you  late  hnt.  There  I  found  Barridge  im- 
for  dinner  with  the  — th,  Bruce,**  patiently  awaiting  me.  He  had 
said  the  Colonel;  "but  I  daresay  only  heard  that  evening  of  our  im- 
it*8  no  great  penance :  and,  indeed,  pending  departure,  and  had  hurried 
there  are  one  or  two  little  things  I  up  full  of  concern  to  say  good-bye 
really  want  to  speak  to  you  about  and  administer  consoiati<m.  In^ 
Ftill :  so  come  and  take  a  chop  with  deed,  my  departure  was  ahBoet 
me  in  my  hut,  and  we'll  combine  aa  severe  a  blow  to  him  as  to  me, 
dinner  and  business.  Come  along  for  it  cut  off  the  only  link  that 
now,  for  dinner  will  be  ready."  kapt  him  in  a  sort  of  rop^poH  with 
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Marj,  and  robbed  him  of  that  confi-  to  Aldershot  were,   however,  much 

dential  daily     talk    on    the  suVject,  damped  next  clay  by  a   letter  from 

which  is  the  eUxir  by  which  a  lover  ihe  Colonel,  saying    that    he   heard 

lives  in  abeence.  the    district  was    in    an    unsettled 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Donald,"  state,   and     strike-disturbances    ap- 

he  said,  aftor  the   lugubrious  view  prehended ;      that     therefore,    until 

of  the  situation  had  been  thorough-  the  Major,  who  was  to  command  us, 

ly     considered — "  there's    only    one  and   who  had  gone   on   a  monUi's 

thing  for    it.       You  must  get  leave  leave,  joined    the     detachment,    he 

and  come  back  here  and  stay  with  hoped    I  would  '*siick  very  close" 

me,  as  soon   as  ever  you  can,  and  to  it,  especially  as  the  other  officers 

carry    your  matter   to    a   triumph-  were  very  young. 

ant  conclusion.     Promise  me    you  To   a^k  for  leave  was    therefore 

will."  impossible,   and   there  was  nothing 

Bo  I   did   promise,  as  soon   as  I  for   it    but,    to    await    the    Major's 

had    got    the     detachment     settled  arrival  with  what  patience  I  might 

down,  to   get  leave  if  possible  and  command.     The  idea    of  proposing 

return — and — and  ^^iry  my  luck,  at  to  Lady  Rose  by  lett^^r  occurred  to 

least."        I    was     reduced    to    this  me  once  or  twiee  in  my  most  de»- 

feeble  state  of  mind  again.  peratc    moments,  but    I    discarded 

"It  is  only  au  reroir,  then,"  said  it;   there  was  an   ill-omened  smack 

Burridge,  as  he  left  of  the   sneaking  and  the    pusillani- 

"I  hope  so,"  said  I,  "but  it  is  a  moup,  a  sort  of  vote-by-ballot  sug- 
long  way,  and  getting  leave  may  be  gestion,  about  it  th^t  deterred  me, 
impracticable,  and  when  I  come  and  I  resolved  that  by  the  utter- 
she  may  be  gone."  ances  of  the  viva  vox  I  should  stand 

"Nonsense:  au  reroiry  "  Amon."  or  fall. 

The  detected  journey  was  accom-  The  month  passed  awav,  moving 

plished  the  next  day,  and  hundreds  with  leaden  wings.     Let  those  who 

of  miles  lay  between  me  and  Lady  have  been   in    similar  c  rcumstances 

Rose.  recall   their    frelini^s,   and   read    in 

My  first  care   on  arriving  was  to  them     mine,   during    its    pi  ogress; 

write  a  note  to  Badger,  expressing  and    let    these    who    have    not   be 

BIT   great    regret    at    mis.siiig    him  thankful,  nor  seek  to  know  prema- 

when  I  called  the  day  before  to  say  turely  what  ttie  future  may  not  un- 

" good-bye."     I   told  him    that   my  likely  have  in  store  lor  t htm  yet. 

regret   was  lessened,    however,    by  The  month  parsed  away,  and  the 

the   expectation     of    returning     to  Maj-T  arrived.       B-  unding  like  the 

Aldernhot   very  early,  where  I  had  roe,  I  went  to  demand  my  release, 

been   obliged,  from  our  sudden  de-  *'  No,"    said     the   Major ;    "  it    is 

parture,  to   leave  a  most    important  impossible,    my   good  fellow.      The 

matter  unaccomplished  ;   and   when  inspection  may  come   off  any   time 

I  did   return  I  hoped   to   find  him  in  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  and 

and  aU    his    circle  in   a  flourishing  the  Colonel's  doj^ire    is    that   there 

condition.  should  be  no    leave    until  that   is 

,  I  knew  the  letter  would  be  read  over." 

ill  open  court,  and  I  hoped  that  the  Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of 

underlining  ot  certain  words  would  this?     It  was  like  ascending  moun- 

oonvey  to  Lady  Rose  a  sense  deeper  tains   ot   unpleasant   altitude,  when 

than  they   suggested  to    the  mere  a  seemingly  endle>'s    succession    of 

Badger.  new  summits  presents  itself  to  the 

My  hopes  of  a  very  early  return  panting  climber. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Independently  of  my  own  inter-  Horse  Guards,  for  dooming  us  to 
nal  causes  of  discontent,  the  quar-  such  a  sojourn. 
ters  in  which  we  now  found  our-  Those  who  had  the  largest  apti- 
selves  were  anything  but  pleasant,  tude  for  b  ing  bored  declared  that 
—a  large  manufacturing  town,  with  it  was  ^'  the  evenings  that  killed 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  every  them,"  and  I  dare  say  so  it  was. 
chemical  abomination;  a  Radical  There  was  no  theatre  nor  public 
population,  with  ''  rattening "  pro-  amusement  of  any  sort,  and  des- 
clivities  and  a  chronic  tendency  to  perate  were  the  substitutes,  even 
•trike;  a  miUocracy  who  detested  cheerfully  accepted.  A  temperance 
the  military,  and  would  none  of  lecture  advertised  for  a  fortnight 
them;  and  a  neighbourhood  of  previously  had  really  been  looked 
bloated  aristocrats  who  so  thor-^  forward  to  with  inten  st,  and  well 
oughly  ignored  the  town  that  they  attended  from  the  Barracks.  A 
included  us  in  the  ostracism  to  wild-beast  show  which  had  visited 
which  they  treated  it  Such  was  the  town  for  three  dayj*,  and  had 
the  place  in  wliich  our  lines  were  four  exhibitions  per  diem,  was 
oast.  I  may  add  that  it  always  punctually  attended  by  many  offi- 
rained,  that  -  the  neighbouring  cers  at  every  diet ;  so  much  so,  that 
country  was  level  and  un interest-  Jack  LesUe  declared  that  the  hon, 
ing,  and  for  miles  round  the  vege-  near  whose  cage  tliey  had  sat  on 
tation  was  blighted  by  the  noxious  several  occai'ions,  had  latterly  al- 
breath  of  the  town's  million  chim-  ways  risen,  grinned,  and  wagged 
neys.  Then  there  was  no  barrack  his  tail  like  a  dog  on  the  entrance 
accommodation  for  our  biLiard-  of  the  Barrack  party, 
table,  and  the  b.lliard-rooms  of  the  To  us  thus  bored,  then,  and  dutch- 
town  were  unavailable,  bein^  in-  ing  at  every  straw  in  the  way  of 
fested  by  unclean  an<l  insolent  amusement,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
manufacturers;  racket-court  there  small  excitement  to  see,  one  day, 
was  none — nor  cricket  ground ;  and  the  walls  and  boat  dings  plastered 
months  lay  between  us  and  the  over  with  flame-coloured  posters 
hunting  season.  Altogether  there  inscribed  in  green  letters  with  the 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  eat,  word  ^'Hurrah/'*  and  nothing 
drink,  sleep,  and  grumble.  To  else.  There  was  interest,  there  was 
none  of  these  occupations  is  the  hope,  there  was  promise  in  the 
British  officer  averse,  yet  the  honest  word ;  and  the  detachment  said  to 
fellow  likes  to  vary  his  pleasures  itself  cordially,  ^^By  all  moans — 
like  others;  and  why  not?  Pro-  hurrah  1"  The  posters  continued 
bably  these  gloomy  accessories  mat-  to  cht  er  away  upon  the  walls  with* 
tered  less  to  me  than  to  the  others^  out  explanation  for  three  days; 
Self-absorbed  as  I  was,  and  en-  and  then  came  another  mysterious 
grossed  in  a  superior  source  of  inscription  in  yellow  and  blue^ 
trouble,  perhaps  the  dull  monotony  *^  Would  you  believe  it  ?  *'  This 
was  STen  less  distasteful  to  me  than  enigma  was  much  canvassed.  Prao- 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  racket  tk^  men  got  angry  and  said, 
of  gaiety.  Thar,  however,  was  by  ''D — n  it — whatf  Others  sug- 
no  means  to  prtjudioe  my  right  to  gested  ttiat  the  mayor  had  gone 
•well  the  fuli-toned  diorus  of  dis-  mad,  &c.  &c,  &c. ;  but  no  one  could 
oontent  which  rase  in  the  barracks  make  anything  of  iC  £xpec(alion 
from  mom  to  dewy  eve,  including  was  therefore  at  its  heijrht  when 
in  a  coniprehensive  anathema  the  a  tliird  fulmina'ion  at  all  events 
town  and  all  its  works,  along  with  asserted  somethin^-—'^  Plotski  is 
that     sublime      impersonality    the  ooming  1  **     It  was  Plotski's  adventi 
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then,  that  we  were  inyited  to  hail  capahiliHes  in  Gkrman  and  ItaUaa, 

with  jubilation  in  the  Bret  placard,  but    declined    farther    converse    in 

and  the  almost  unearthly  happiness  them,     alleging    mjsteriouslj    that 

of  that  erent  that  was  suggested  by  there  *'  was  a  cause  *'  which  made  hi$ 

the  second.  otl^^  language  (which  he  omitted  to 

But  who  tlie  deuce  was  Plotski?  name)   or  ^^the  Anglee^h"  the  <mlf 

his  Tifiit  was  gmtifying,   but    who  fitting  vehicles  for  his  thoughts, 

was  he,  and  what?   Was  he  a  Polish  "  1  have  come,  Gen'ral,    he  said, 

reftigee    come    to    lecture    on    the  addressing    the    Major  —  ''I    have 

wrongs    of   his    fatherland?       Was  come,  Gtfu'ral  and  gents,  to  talk  a 

he   an    itinerant  dentist,  a   vagrant  weesh  out  of  my  harrt.      You  *aT 

homoeopath,  a    conjuror,   a  wizard,  all  'card  of  Pittagorass  ?  " 

or  what  not  ?     Conjecture  lost  itself.  "  Oh    yes  I  *     said    I    "  of  oout0b 

Time  must  show ;    and  it  did,  for  a  we  all  know  about  him." 

third    placard    announcing    *'He   is  ^'Then  I  need  not  to  tawlk  about 

here,"    was  followed  next  morning  Mm; "     and    he    paused     abruptly.. 

by   an  inundation  of  hand-bills    on  **  You. are  aweer  of  gray vitation ?  ** 

the  mess-table  finally    clearing  up  **  Yes,  yes." 

the    Plotski    mystery.       These  an-  *'  Then   I    need  not  to  stay  long- 

nounced    that  the  eminent    Signer  with  *im  either." 

Plotski,     LL.D.,      of      Amsterdam,  *'  You  are  aweer  that  the  mateerll 

Buenos  Ayre?»,  and  Moscow,  accom-  forces  are    rigMated  in   their  devel- 

panied  by  his  wife,  the   irresistible  oj)pment  by  a  catenation  of  hoflao- 

Madame  Plotski    {nSe    Kartofifel    of  gen\is  causes  ? " 

Bagdad),  would,  at  the  urgent   re-  *'  Yes,"  said   the  Major,  fit)wning, 

quest  of  the   leading  inhabitants  of  and  slowly  nodding  his  head,  denas 

M ,    favour   that   town    with    a  as  a  turnip,  as  if  making  a  gigantic 

two  days'  visit  for  the  purpose  of  effort  to  grapple  with  the  subtlety 

"lecturing  (with    experiments    and  of  the  idea — "ves,  clearly,  so." 

•cientific  demonstrations)  on  certain  ''Ferry  well,  so  far;    you  beleeff 

phenomena    connected    with     mag-  in  somcthii^k  ? " 

netism,  electricity,   and    phrenology  "  Yes,"    said    the    Major,    sadljr 

in  their  relation  to  the  human  will.*'  bothered. 

This   was     very     gratifying;      and  *' You  shall  disbeleeff  it  all  at  m^ 

nothing  couM  be  more  satisfactorily  weesh,"  cried  the  Professor,  snapping 

dirty  and  scientific  than  the  appear-  a  pair  of  dusky   fingers  under  the 

ance    of   the    great  man  when   he  Major's  nose. 

presented    himself    in    person    that  "How?" 

rorenoon    to    soli<  it  the    fiivour    of  ^^  You  say  four  make    more  nor 

our  patronage.     In  countenance  he  two  ? " 

was  one  of  the  most  villanous  and  "  Certainly." 

in-favoured  tavans  it  has  ever  been  ^'  I  shall    make    proof-ment    that 

my  lot  to    c  »nt  mplate.     He  wore  eet  ees  less  I  " 

a  fez  and  black  spectacles,  and  an  ^  Bravo,    Professor  I  "    cried   Jack 

all-enshrouding  frock-coat    of  rusty  Leslie.      '*  I'm    a    convert    already^ 

Mack   which   reached  to  his    heek,  and  I'll  be  generous  enough  to  pay 

and  suffered,  here  and  there,  to  ap-  two  bob  instead  of  four    for  admis- 

pear  at  abnormal   crevices,  hints  of  sion  to  your  entertainment  to-night 

■ome    possible  linen    of   an    almost  — is  it  a  bargain  ?     Reserved   sea^ 

impossible    grimness.       His    accent  mind." 

when  he  spoke  was  so  incomprehen-  "  Silence,   Mr.   Leslie!"  cried  the 

dble  and  pi'CuKar  at  first  that   we  Major,    who    flatterfd    himself    be 

tried  him  in  Fren«:h.   The  sage,  how-  was  rather    coming  out  in  soienoe; 

ever,  was  ignorant  of  that  frivolous  ^be  silent,  sir !  " 

tongue;    he  said,  "yah,**   and  "si,"  **0h!  eet  ees  ferry  goot,  so  U; 

indeed,  when  interrogated  as  to  his  let  'im  aay  'is   fiinny   word. 
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ihall  ooms  in  for  no  aheeling  at  all,  She  azplaiDed   that  she  was  in 

•ef  he  wecl   geere  hees  \x}6y  for  great  diatreea^  that  the  Signer  had 

make  exper' men t"  just  had  "  one  of  his  ep'lectic  fita^" 

'*  Thank  jou,"  said  Jack ;     *'  1*11  which  rendered  a  connected  lecture 

imther  go  back  to  the  old  faith,  and  from  him  impossible  that  evening. 

paj  four  bob."  She  hoped,   therefoi  e,  the  audience 

"  Feiry  goot»  so  far ;  but  I  need  would  kindly   excuse  the  omission 

Bot  to  deUr^  much    now.      You  of  the    theoretical   section    of   the 

weel  oome,  GienVal  and  gents — ^you  entertainment,  which  was  the  Sig- 

wc^  come  to  my  conversadayony  ?  "  nor's    province,    and    be     satisfied 

*' Oh,  certainly  I"  with    those    practical    experiments 

"  Here  are  the  permits ;  **  and  he  and    demonstrations    which    were 

produced  a  bundle  of  filthy  tickets,  hers.    She   appealed    to  the    good- 

and     di-tributed      them,    receiving  nature,   &c  o^c,    of  a    British   aa- 

BioDey  '*  according  to  the  old  faith.*'  dienoe,   and    the    audience    cheered 

*'  Proie.'^sor,**   said  an  officer  who  and  were  content. 

had  recently    mounted    a    popular  Thereafter,    in     accordance    with 

hobby,  *'  I  daresay  you  know  some-  her  invitation,   there  was    a    niah 

thing  about  spirits  ? "  upon    the    platform    of   candidates 

The  Profe>3or  looked  wistfully  at  for  biological  treatment. 

huoj   but  replied,  *'  Tank  you,  not  "  My  lecture,"  she   said,  "  is  con- 

aow;   one   glass  wine— sherry,  per-  tained  in   six  words — I  can  I  I  will  I 

hapa."  I  do  I"  and  straightway  she  fell  to 

'*  Oh,    sherry  1     certainly ;    but   I  work  with  much  energy  and  success 

didn't   mean    that       You    deal    in  to  the  constraint  of  the  wills  and 

occult  science ;  are  you  at  all  given  the  distortion  of  the  bodies  placed 

to  spiritualism  ?  "  at  her  disposal 

''To  all  science,  sare;  but  not  as  What    the    theory  of  her  opera- 

a  profeasor.    In  private  I  am  ferry  tioos  may  have  been,  I  know  not ; 

with  the  spirits."  in  practice  they  were  very  simple. 

Major/'  whispered  the  spiritual  Having    secured     the    attention    of 

^r.    **  mightn't  we    ask  him   up  her    patient,  she    directed    him    to 

to    supper    af\er    the    lecture,    and  stare  fixedly  into  her  eyes  (and  a 

iMve  a  little  spirit-rapping  ?  '*  very  evil  pair  of  optics  they  were) 

'*  By  all    means ;"    and  the  Pro-  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.    She 

Ittsor  was  invited,  and  gladly  agreed  then  superadded    a  few    mesmeric 

to  come.  passes,  or  rapidly  darted  her  clench- 

At  the  advertised  hour  we  went  ed  fists  close  to  his  face,  suddenly 
down  en  masae  to  the  lecture-halL  unclenching  them  as  though  releas- 
There  was  a  good  house,  and  every-  ing  volumes  of  compressed  magnet- 
thing  in  due  order  for  a  meeting  of  ism.  When  this  simple  treatment 
the  sort  Green-baize-covered  table  was  concluded,  she  pronounced  the 
on  the  platform,  tumbler  and  de-  patient  to  be  ^'in  her  power,"  or 
canter  of  water.  &c.  &c.    No  Pro-  "  under  her  control,"  which  in  the 


>r,  however.    Some  time  elapsed,  generality  of  cases  be  proved  to  be. 

.and  the  audience  began  to  express  Slie  then    ordtred    him  to  do    her 

their     impatience     noisily    enough,  bidding,  inviting    and  defying  him 

.At  last,  a  tall  wild-looking  woman,  to  resist  and  disobey.  In  a  short 
with  fierce  black  eyes,  came  hastily  time  she  had  about  twenty  sub- 
on  to  the  platform,  and  addret^8ed  jects  thoroughly  under  command; 
the  meeting.  Her  utterance  was  and  the  plattbrm  became  the  scene 
rapid  and  indistinct  and  she  epoke  of  a  most  Bedlam-like  q)ectacle. 
in  much  the  same  remarkable  Ungo  Here  a  hapless  individual  waa  to 
as  til  at  favoured  by  the  illustrious  be  seen  working  his  anna  like  the 
Plotaku      This  was  the  irresistible  sails  of  a  windmill     There  MH>thiiiT 

.anon  of  the  Kartofiela  of  Bagdad.  stood,  in  the  attitude  of  Ai%x  defy- 
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hi^  ihe  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  with  which  was  waved,  as  if  in  adiefli 

m  sheepish  shamedness  of  fkce  finely  towards  us. 

contrasting^    with    his    tragic    pose.  "  Whaat  you    have    seen,"  con- 

Anofher  wagged  his  head  as  if  he  tinued  theMady,   "is  not  much,  b^t 

would    have  wa^ed    it  off.      An-  it    is  whaat  I  can  do.      The  ofne 

other  happed  violently  on   one  leg  malady  of  Saynior  Plotski  will  n6t 

without  gaioing  ground.      Another    allow  his  prisonce  this  night "* 

wan  doubled  up  with  involuntary  "HA!  HA!"  ejaculated  tlie 
laughter.  A  church- warden -like  head,  in  the  basso  pro/undo  of  a 
person  danced  the  "  Perftjct  Cure  "  melodramatic  ruffian,  instantly  with- 
in a  Corner,  with  a  deprecating  drawing  itself.  ' 
simper  on  his  face.  As  a  central  Madame  gave  a  tremenJous  stait 
figure  a  very  bashful  man  (keenly  and  lookod  round,  and  a  thrill  of 
alive  to  his  horrible  position)  ve-  expectation  ran  through  the  au- 
hemently  apostrophised  the  au-  dience.  "The  offle  malady,"  sh'e 
dience  as  "  Ho !  Hangelina !  my  repeated,  "  of  me  iminent  hosband, 
hownl  my  beloved!"  and  it  was  will  not  allow  his  prisence  thia 
a  curious  matter  of  speculation  night.  I  thank  you — farewejlj" 
whether  the  aspirates  were  under  and  she  bolted  hurriedly  from  the 
his  own  control  or  supplied  by  the  platform,  and  through  tne  doorway 
dominant  influence.  The  features  where  the  vision  had  display^ 
of  the    victims,   working  with  in-  itself. 

tense  spasmodic  action — their  swell-  The    audience   loudly    applauded, 

ing    veins    and    starting  eyeball:? —  expecting  that  this   was  a  coup  ds 

showed    that   they   were    resisting,  th'dtre  to  work   them  up;   but  Ma- 

thongh   vainly,   the  behests  of  **  the  dame     not    re-appearing,     and    tBe 

Irresistible."  officials  proceeding  to  turn  out  the 

Nothing  could  be  more  success-  lights,  they  broke  up  mystified  and 
ful.  When  the  firat  batch  was  dis-  murmuring,  as  well  they  might. 
posed  of  there  was  a  call  for  more,  A  supper  had  been  prepared  In 
and  again  and  a<<ain  there  swarmed  the  mess-room  in  honour  of  the 
on  to  the  platform  scores  of  Iresh  savant;  and  although  it  seemei 
assailants,  anxious  to  match  their  that  his  company  could  not  nofir 
volitions  against  the  singular  be  hoped  for,  we,  with  the  adapti- 
powers  of  the  woman.  It  m»i6t  be  bility  to  circumstance  of  the  mill- 
confessed  that,  on  the  whole,  she  tary  appetite,  at  once  sat  down  to 
justified  the  title  she  had  assumed,  its  discussion.  The  conversation, 
At  the  closi  of  her  experiments  of  course,  turned  upon  the  mysteii- 
with  the  last  batch,  a  "pale  head"  ous  Plotski  and  his  strange  apparl- 
alowly  and  cautiously  introduced  tion  at  th>*  door  of  the  platform. 
itself  at  the  door  of  exit  from  the  "  My  impression  is,"  said  the 
platform,  behind  Madame — a  pale  Major,  pompously  (he  had  suddea- 
head  adorned  with  a  fez  and  gar-  ly  constituted  himself  a  biological 
nished  with  black  spectacles.  Ma-  authority) — '*  my  impression  is  Uiat, 
dame  was  unconscious  of  the  ap-  standing  where  he  was,  the  Pro- 
parifion,  but  not  so  the  audience  fessor  was  exerting  a  magnetic  ini- 
generally,  who  beheld  with  breath-  fluence  upon  us ;  he  was  compel- 
fepB  interest  what  they  supposed  to  ling  us  to  leave  the  place  withc^t 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  some  objecting  on  the  ground  of  an  un- 
new  diahleriey  if  not  of  the  fiend  fulfilled  proCTamme.  I  was  qu^te 
Mmseir  in  proprid  persona.  conscious    of    a    strange   sensation 

**  The  seance,"   Madame  began  to  when  he  threw  out  his  hand." 

observe,    "must  now,   to  my   shag-  "But    what      did      *Ha!     hat' 

men,    feeneesh."       The  pale  head  mean  ? "  inquired  some  one. 

Here  r«.inlbrced  itaelf  by  the  intro-  "Ah!   that   *Ha!   ha  I.'    moaut^ 

daction  of  a  villainons-looking  claw,  I  suppose  that  '  Cta  I  ha  1/  Oonveyed 


impr^NNkm  —  ione — fome —  faired   ibe   Engfith    to^gna  with 

•fa?  to  moKtof  ufly  <rb7"  eooaderaUe  flo^K^  tinoe  Um  fer»» 

^Mj  ifD|>reiMiODy  Mi^ar/'  Mud  a  nocn,  though   perhaps  not  aooonl- 

et  xottfigiter,   ''  ta,  that  th«  whole  iag  to  the  beat  modeli^ 

ig  waa  a  awiodle^   and  when  it  ^I  hope  joa're  quite   reoorerad 

waa   all   o^itf^    'Ual    hal'    meant  jour — your  —  a — ar— little    attack, 

'•old    again/     or    word*    to    that  Bigiior    Plotaki,"    said    the    Mi^or, 

•ftsotk"  blaiidlj,  aa  the  inralid  aeated  hini- 

'*  Coiifldering  the  8ucce«a  of  the  aei£ 

•spariuioiiliL"    replied     the    Major,  "Ahl     ihat    waa     gammon — a 

lofulj,     ''  the    word    awindle    can  trifle    of  the    old   eoemj,   I  mean, 

•parcel/  apply*"  rU  take  some  medicine   though,  if 

'^  My    iinpreraion/'    aaid   another,  jrou'U  'scuae  the  freedouL" 

''l(L   tliat  the  fellow  waa  beginning  "Ohl    certainly,    oertainlj,"    said 

ip  Lava  another  fit,   aud   waa   tele-  the  Major;  *'pray  take  every  free- 

grtDliiiig  l<>r  aasiatanoe."  dom." 

'' Ye^  tliat  would  aooount  for  hia  ''  But  you  muatget  it  for  me." 

wUu  hurrying oflfaaaho  did."  *^ Certainly;   but  what  would  you 

*'Ai  •U  aventa,"   1  remarked,   <' I  take?    The  hospital  is  at   hand—a 

dott*t  Uihik  we're  loseia  by  his  ab-  draught    or    a    pill    of  any  kind? 

•MMW  uow  :  a  dirtier-looking  ruffian    or '* 

I  never  »aw."  ''  Ha  1   ha  I  "   roared   the    invalid. 

**Ueniua    Au^    its  oocentricities,"  ''Pills  be  d— h1!   birandy  and  wa'rr 

nld  the  Mi\iur,  aenteutiouHly.  to  be  sure.    Why,  man  alive!  pro- 

^'l    wouuer    if  hu    over  was    at  fesaort  and  aigniors    have    throats; 

Moauow."  they're    iust   like    you    all;    thirst, 

**  DevU  a  bit."  thirst,    thirst,    that's   the  d'sease— 

**IIAI  UAI"  brraudy'a  the  per6ck  cure.      Get's 

Th«  nound    proooeiled    from    the  *  fipo  o'  brraudy,  old  swivel-eye  I " 

doorwijfi  And  waa  the  twin  brotlier  This  waa  addressed  to  our  very 

<)f    ttte    otehinnatiou    lately   under  reapeetable  butler,  who  had  a  slight 

#lttti»ion.      We    all    atartod,    and  oblinuity  of  vision, 

looked    towania    tlie    door,   where,  '*  Mai  tin,"  said  the   Maior,    in    a 

iiir«  enou|:h|  w^^re  t^te  **  |>ale  head,'*  manner    intended    to    rebuke    the 

Iha  (\'«,  the  l4aok  goKKltx^   and   the  Signor    with    dignity^    *'have    the 

wavii\^  paw  of  the  iVUWivr.  m>adu«Mie  to  bring  a  small  gUaa  of 

*'  I'm  a  Wkiu*  at  you  I  "  he  cried,  brandy*" 

lon^hty    a^^plyiui;    hva    foretlutfer    to  ^^  A    auall    one   for    the  Qen'ral, 

Ikia  no^^*«i.    ^'  1  h«»ar  y\Hi  a-talkin*  of  eo«^H»yt^  and  a  wopper   for    ma^** 

■Mw     Talk    cif  the  devil  I   *  devil  a  amended  the    piofetitsor.      '*I   can't 

M^    UAI  HAt    "  abide  yxnir  timU^fulU   of  brandy, 

^H\^nK^lnd      the      fallow ,      he'a  y^Mit^;    ihey   take  no   grip   of  the 

•Mill"*     niMilMed    the    M«y^»    in  alnnlnlH^k;  what  I  likvti   is   aoiii»- 

gienl  ^MilWiiM^  Ihinie  to  take  me  by   the  hinfido, 

^iXmne  in^    IV4Ua^;    delii^hted  and  ahaki^  um  hie  a  diAw$«*' 

H  ae^   yon;   j^al   vmsx^^MI^    ^^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *  wrvtty  &ir  nolion 

llfiyr^  il  wan  Y>>nr  uv4  ivuuu^<>''  «Md  ^  IW  nainr^  vVf  th^  mAjJT  whaah 

j^  ii^wiNrn^i  uty  ivreei^^nee  o('  ndnd»  had  yt^xenied  iW  PhMMawa  ko- 

tnd  rini^  H^  i^>^vi^  hun.  Umn^     U  waa  cWnr  ihai  iW  jreat 

^QanMiKMAr'   trv>w;^    the   en^  mwMi  wn»  ^  iSKhhi  ^o4Nc»  awl  wm 

littl  |p«i«i>n.    "^  r  War  von  a^^Morry-  in  i^^   a  4r«nU«n   K^^^itoh  black 
W  nn  idbvnl  wir;  Wi  Itt  c\nne  in 
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nM»  Maahi?e»  WaM>«W  nw>ne   a  4iv»    pywnNi      Ayv^     n^.'^w m—h, 

•^  bir^msity  nnd  >i(nv>v  ^Wi  nMJki^an   Ai  iW^MMnr^^  ibt^  Ik^nMa^ 
w^^h''  nmnili. Jt^^  ^rm^^\m^  aj^^nn  ^ sa 

TW  yii»w  Uii^  i#|ink^|lty   aih    fi»M)nii|iiV  W^ihrt^ 
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''And  sow,"  said  Plotski,  when  dosed,  and  then  (kvoured  vs  wil^ 

he  wag  wippUed  with  a  huge  beaker  an  isolated  scrap  of  intelligence. 

fuU  of  brandy  which  he  8oc»ned  to  ^^  We  drank  nothiuk  but '  Hckhr- 

dilute — "now  that  old  Stiok-in-the-  Biaky,*  down  at  Aleppo —nothink 9 

mad'a   gone,    let's    be  jolly  1     gay  it's  strong — it  makes  me  thirsty  ta 

young    dogs  all ; "    and  he  shoved  think  of  it :  pass  the  bingo." 

back  his  tez,  and  took  off  his  gog-  "  You  seem  to  have  been  a  great 

glea,  thereby  fully  disclosing  a  most  traveller,  Professor,"  I  remarked, 

yillanous    countenance  and    a    pair  "Yes,   sir,"    said    the    Profei0or| 

of  bleering,  blinking,  red  eyes.  and  as  his    eye  rested  <>n    me,  it- 

"  By  the  by,"  he    continued,  "  I  seemed  to  dilate  and  acquire  a  look 

don't  mind    if   I  pick  a  bit ;    any  of  puzzled  and  hazy  interest^  ■Imiwil 

devilled  truffles?    No?    Well,  then,  of  recognition, 

a   fried  hoyster?    None?    'Ang  itu  "Why — dammel  "  he  stammerai,' 

you*ve   no    kweeseen,  you    coves  1  half    rising — "  damme  I  — it's— it'*^ 

When  I  dine  with    the  Hemperor  oh  I  blow  me  tight  I  here's  a  gol  "^ 

at  Moscow,  he's  always  up  to  the  Then  he  took  a  pull  at  his  liquor, 

mark.      '  Plotski,    my    jolly  young  nodded  three  times  to  me  with  aa 

watenoaa,'  he  says,  '  I  know  your  expression  of  drunken  wisdom,  and 

'abits.      Your    tastes    are    genteel,  went  on, —                                           ' 

but    simple— come     and    feed    to-  "Yes.    I've     travelled,    sir,     a]l 

day — taity,  taity — no    cardinals    or  round  the  horange — I've  seen  men 

nonsense — honly  my  himperial  self  and  manners — I  don't  mind  saying.. 

— some    devilled     caivyhairy     and  I've  seen   a  few  things.     I've  oeeA 

four    bottles  of    clo-voojo — in    the  up  the  Nigel  and  the  Cotty-Wotty. 

smddng-room.     Don't  dress.'     Oh  I  I've  topped  the  'Imalayas,  and  I'T#i 

he's  a  wunner,  is  the    Hemperor!  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountaina." 

Here's  to  him.     Hurrah  I  hurrah  I"  "The    Rocky     Mountains,    hay« 

and  he  drained  his  tumbler  with  a  you  ?  "    cried  an  ensign^  Booh  JD- 

gasp  of  satisfaction.  terested ;  "  a  poor  brother  <lf  "^tuftiei 

"  Was  any  of  you  ever  at  Alep-  went    with    an    expedition    theri^  • 

po  ?  "  he  continued.  three  years  ago,   and  he  has  nevett 

"  Yes,"     said    Jack    Leslie,    who  been  heard  of  since."                           1 

constituted  himself    the    chaffer  of  "  His  name,  sir  ? "  cried  the  Pro- 

the  mess  in  general — "yes,  I    was  fessor.                                                  1 

bom  there:  were  you?"  "Wilson,"  said  the  enogn,             « 

"  No,  I  wasn't  bom  there :  I  aint  "  Which  of  the  Wikona,  sir  ?  ** 

thUper.      Hal   ha!   ha!  twig?    ahl  "Thomas."                                        t 

ha!    ha!    hal    not    so    dusty,    eh?  " Thomas  Wilson — ^veryfair?** 

ha  I  ha !  ha !    I  wasn't  bom   there,  "  As  fair  as  I  am,"  said  the  milfe-t 

but    I     was     hambassador      there  white  youth,  "with   a  red  sosr  o» 

woDSt."  his  cheek." 

"  From  what  king  ?  "  said  Jack.  "That's  the  man,  sir,"  cried  PIo^ 

The  Professor  blinked  at  him  a  ski,  decidedly.     "  Poor  Thomas  Wil«i 
moment,  and    then  said,     "If   any  son  is  no  more,  sir;  we  were  all- 
one    axes    you    the   question,  little  starving;  drew  lots;  lot  fell  on    T* 
pink-and- white,  you  can  say  it  was  Wilson,  and   he  was   maa-meel  in 
from     the    King    of    the    Cannibal  half  an  hour."                                      • 
Islands,  if  you  hke.    I  won't  con-  "  Wh — wh — ^wh^what    do   you 
tradick  you,  and   you  can  say  I'm  mean  ?  "  faltered  the  ensign, 
a  Kokasian,  if  he  wants   to  know  "  Why,  we  ate  him,  of  course.  '  I 
any  more    about  me,    and  that  I'll  had  a  grill  of  him,  and  a  boil  of  hifli^4 
dine  with  him  the  fint  fine  Sunday  and  I  had  him  cold,  and  then  we 
next  week."  had  him  heated  up  and  hashed,  ao4' 

He  emptied  his  glass,  and  nod-  devilish  tough  the  poor  fellow  WMI 

ded  at  itJ^  witii  his  eye  very  tight  all  ways.    Give  ua  the  bingo  lift  I. 
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wash  tlie  memory  of  him  off  mj  "Well"  I  mid, '' every  one  hM." 

palate."  '^  Devil  a  bit  I  You're  marrit- d." 

I  am  afraid  ibere  was   a   shoat  "  Of  oourse— of  course,"  I  said,  to 

of  laughter  at  this  disgn»ting  aneo-  humour  him. 

dote,  and  young  Wilson  fled  from  ''But  you  don't  hit  it  off  with  the 

the  room.  miflBua" 

"  Pooh  1 "    said  the    Signor,  ''  he  '*  Not  at  alL" 

needn't   Iret — ^we    all      heat     each  ''You're    not  seen    her  for    six 

hother    in  the  Rockies;"    and  he  years." 

plunged  into  his  tankard.  *'  No,  I  certainly  haven't" 

On  emerging  therefrom  his    eye  "Give  me  the  brandy,"  said  the 


.^ rested  on  me,  and  winked.    I  Professor,  looking  round  the  table 

returned  it  vaguely ;  he  then  shook  with    drunken     triumph,  "  I'll  rest 

lis  head  and  gave  a  drunken  giggle.  aitiT  that ;  I've  told   you  a  thing  or 

'*!  Let's  have  some  spirit-rapping,  two."     He  took  another  tremendous 

Professor,"  said  the  spiritualist.  pull:  the  man's  interior  must  have 

*'  What  for  ?  *'  said  the  Professor,  been  Uned  witli  cast-iron. 
on  whom     his    repeated    draughts  "  Lawyers  can  do  nothink  for  you 
were  beginning  to  make  awful  r»-  like  a  clever  bird  like  me.    I'll  tell 
vi^s.  you  'nother  secret,  now.      You've 
I  ''Oh I     get    them    up,    and    ask  paid  money   to    try    and    e'rid    of 
them   all   sorts    of    things? — secrets,  missus,  and  you    can't— naiirt    you, 
yoa    know — you      promised      you  now?" 
would."  *'  Yes,  of  course." 
.«*DidI?"  saidPlotski,  "then  I'll  "Youve    gone    t'wrong    shop- 
keep  the  word.      Plotski's  faithful  this  is  sh-shop  for  you,  Bur-Burridge, 
and  true.    I  don't  need  to  rap.    I  my  boy — ^that's  yer  blarmed  name 
don't  care  a  rap.     I'm  a  spirit  my-  —I've    got   you    at  last"      There 
ael£     I  an — what  you  want  know  ?  was  a  roar  of  laughter  down  the 
lowMiallyoa  air'bout  yourselves,  table,    and    the    Pirofessor    blinked 
l^piritB    feeQ    me    everything.      Tap  and  nodded  round  at  the  laughers, 
BM.    Blatt  away."    And  he  winked  like    an    owl  surveying    a    row  of 
a  verv  tight  wink  at  me  again.  candles,    and     feeling     the   worse 

^Tell  us  when  we'll  get  out   of  of  it 

this    abominable    quarter,"     I   said,  I  felt  as  if   an  electric  telegraph 

rising  to  leave  the  room,  and  put-  had  passed  through  my  head.     Who 

ting  the  question  to  cover  my  re-  was  this  ruffian  ?    Did  he  know  all 

treat  about  Burridge?    Gtuld    he    be   of 

'*  Don't  go— don't  leave  us.  Thing-  any    use  ?    Had    he    renlly    got    a 

mmny."  he  cried.      "  1*11  tell  you —  secret  that  could  help  us  ? 

flit  down — what  was  it? — Oh  yes  I  I    composed    myself    and    said, 

•*nitell  you ^Now  I   could  tell  "Yes,  but  the  secret.  Professor 7-« 

rliout  vourself       Your  name's  the  secret  ?    How  am  I  to  get  rid 

B —  fi —     Hang   it  I      Your  of  tliis  confounded  wife  of  mine  ?  " 

ilame    begins  with  a  B;    don't  it^  ''Ah I  yes;  that's  wot  you  wank 


now?"  to  know — hie — of  course;    but  the 

.  "^  Bravo  I  Professor;  but  any  one  terms? — hie — the     rowdies? — hi<^— 

might  have  told  you  that,"  said  I.  the    rhino?    the  flimsies?    eh,  old 

I  ^  Devil  a   bitl    You've    been    in  Burgage?    What'll  ye  stand?" 

India  ?  "  ''  Tell  me  what  you'll  do  6rst" 

"  Yet,  of  oourse :   but  everybody  **  I  shay,  d'ye  remember  Gwden 


Reach  ?  and  Count  Smufflefrowski 
**  Devil  a  bit  I  You've  been  in  a^ridin'  through  the  desert  eh  f  Oh 
l^ve."  There  was  a  roar  of  lan^w  Lor  f  how  the — how  she  did  pile  ii 
trr,  hints  of  my  condition  havmg  up  I  —  hie  —  mounteenions — ^hie— I 
got  abroad.  call  it,  oh  Lor!    Sbee  a  dever  one 
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— Aini  die  now,  Baggj?  that  blarm*  ''Here/'  rejoined  Plotdki,  rushif 

ed  wife  of  jours  ? "  his  white   sodden    face    above    the 

^Bat  you  forget  the  secret — ^the  table — '^here — drunk;    and  I  shay, 

secret"  damme,  I've  done   itl      I've  done 

''  What'U  ye  give  to  b*rid  of  the  with  you  too,   you  blasted  witch  I 

riie-male  ?    Uan'dly  now,  Cap'n  ? —  IVe  peached — ^I  have,  by  gum  I " 

belib'ral"  "Hwhat?'*   yelled   the    woman: 

**  If  you   put  me  in  the  way  of  then  recoyering  herself,  she  raisea 

gettinff  rid  of  her,  if  you  give   me  her    forefinger    menacingly,     fixed 

real   documents  that  will  do  that,  her    horrible  eve  on    Plotski,    an4 

111  give  you  a  couple  of  hundreds."  ejaculated,   as  it  were  an  incanti^ 

'^  Taint  enough-— I  might  be  lag^  tion,  *^  Cran-barra  1     Klimpski  IduH 

ged  myself;    but  I'll  come    round  banal" 

and  talk  a  bit."  *'  Cranberry  yourself  I      Give  me 

He    rose    and    p^roped    his     way  a  gi — gi — glunpse    of    the    cabana^ 

round   to  me,  fallmg  repeatedly  in  and    I'll    sh — shmoke    him,"    cried 

the  transit  Plotski.     '^  I  tell  you  I've  done  it 

**  I'm  side  of  the  d— d  business —  (hie) ;  I've  sold  I     Three  figure*  I — 

hie — I    'ont    stand    it,    there.     I'll  Two  (hie),  five,  nought  I  that's  my 

p-p-peadi  for  £260 ;     promise    me  price — going,    going,    gone ! "    and 

£260  and  not  to  lag  me— hie— and  nis  head  came  down  wi  h  a  bang  on 

I'll  p-peach  for  J&2o0 — I    will,    by  the    table    that    made    the    glasooa 

gum  I  dance. 

" Ipromise."  " He's  dronck,  jontlemen  I "  cried 

'*  Well,   then,    your    missus    was  the   Irresistible ;    ^^  belayye  nothing 

married  when  you — ^when  you  mar-  he    says.     Come    home    at    wons^ 

ried     the— hie  —  devil     out    in  —  Maximilian  1 " 

in "  "  I  'ont,  I  tell  ye.     I  aint  a-goin' 

''Hwhare  is  he?    Tayke  me  to  to     be    'ocus-pocussed     about    the 
nm  I       Show    me   mee    hosband  I  "  country — 'avin'     eclectic      flts^— and 
Theae  words,  bellowed  outside  the  gammonin'  (hie)  bout   Bagdad  and 
door,     immediately     preceded     the  Iieckchures — I'm  done    with    it,  I 
entrance    of    the  Irresistibie,    who  tell       ye.        Two — five — nought- 
burst  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  Cap'n ;   come  to  King's  '£d   t'mor* 
higbeat     excitement      The     shock  row — ^you'll  'av  it  all  out." 
timibled  Plotski  off  his  chair,   and  ''  I'll  be  with  you  at  ten,"  I  said, 
he  remained  beneath  the  table,  con-  The  woman  looked  keenly  at  me^ 
oealed.     ^  Moighty  noice  offishers  1 "  and  her  countenance  changed. 
continued  the  lady,  ''  moighty  p'loite  ''  He's  been  telling  you  nonsense, 
indeed,  to  keep  a  lady  standin'  out  sir,"  she  said.     ''  You  won't  tronUe 
foreninst  the   door  in  the    strayte,  to  come  ? " 

and  ihim  blayguards  of  soldgers  to  ^*  Oh  1    I'll  come  to   ask  for  the 

say  sich  things  to  the  loikes  of  me  I  Signer's    health,"    I    said,    with    a 

Ko  admittance,  was  it  ?     Will,  here  laugh,  and  a  look  intended  to  con- 

I  am,  annyhow,  and  now,  hwhare's  vey  the  idea,  ^'  I  only  say  this  to 

nee    hosband,  Mr.     Impiddence  ?  "  humour  him ;  I  won't  come." 

and  she  fetched  Jack  Leslie  a  whack  There  was  some  difficulty  in  get- 

aeroBS  the  cheek,  which  stopped   his  ting  the  Professor  ofi*  the  premises ; 

grinning.    There  was  a  very  biolo-  but  at  last  the  barrack-gates  faiiiy 

glioal  energy  about  the  lad^  certainly,  closed  upon  him  and  Madame,  and 

**Hwbare  la  he,  yo  yarmmts?"  she  fieunter  and  fainter  from  away  down 

•creamed.  the  empty  street  came  back  their 

^Here,"  piped  Pk>tski  from  his  voices — sounds  of  fierce    vitupera- 
tion, mingled  with  the  shrill  tip^ 

**Hwhafe?"    she    cried,    ad  vane-  laughter  <SF  the  man. 

ing.  To  my  brother- offioera  Ibe  aoeoe 
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bad  sugprested  nothing  but  tbe  dis-  bow  to  get  it?      Here  I  wm  *11 

gusting  intoxication  of  Plotski,  aud  abroad. 

steps,  icdeedj  had  just  been  about  Early  in  tbe  morninpr,  to  be  pre- 
to  oe  taken  for  his  ejection  at  the  pared  against  all  contingencies)  I 
moment  when  the  woman  pre-  extracted  from  the  Major  (under 
sented  herself.  The  conversation  pressure  of  tbe  most  tragical  repre- 
whic'hthe  Signer  had  addresse<l  to  sentations  of  life-and-death  busl- 
ine had  excited  no  curiosity  what-  ness)  a  week's  leave,  and  having 
ever,  being  st^t  down  simply  to  tlie  packed  a  portmanteau,  and  mobi- 
maunderings  of  a  drunkard;  so,  lised  myseu  generaliy,  at  half-past 
after  one  or  two  little  bits  of  chaff  nine  I  presented  myself  at  the 
about '' getting  rid  of  that  abomin-  Sling's  Head  and  inquiried  for  Sig- 
able   wife  of   mine,"  we  separated,  nor  I^lotskL 

I  had  httle  doubt  now  that  I  had  *'  The  Signer  started  by  the  nine 

got  a  key — the  key,  in  ^t — to  the  o'clock  train,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

Burrid;re  mys^^ry,  which  might  un-  "  The   devil  I     started     fur    good 

lock    it — which  might,  if    properly  and  all  ?  took  his  baggage  ?  " 

handled ;    but  obvion^y    it  w^as    a  "^  Yes^  sir,  and  the  lady  and  every- 

case  of  great  nicety.      The  fellow  thing." 

might  deny  everything  in  the  morn-  "  But  he's  to  lectore  to  night  ?  " 
ing — and  what  then  ?      He  had  been  "  No,  air,  tlie  lady  got  a  telegram, 
drank — he  ha<J    talked    nonsense —  she  said  (she  was  out  early),   that 
he  would  remember  nothing  about  called  them  away.    But  they're  to 
it.     Unfortunately  I  was  not  Bur-  be  back   on  Monday,  to  give    the 
ridge.      Although  he   was  satisfied  second  lecture." 
of    my    identity,   I    could    identify  *' Where  did  they  go  to  ? " 
him  in  no  way;   even   if   I  could,  ''Can't  say,   sir,   I'm  sure;    they 
by  what  legal  process   could  I  de  went    to    the  train — main     line — 
tain  him.   or  force  him   to  repeat,  that's  all  I  know,  from  giving  the 
sober,   what    he    had  stated   when  cabman  his  orders. ' 
drunk?    In  his  sober  moments  this  Here    was    a    checkmate.    Aa  I 
biological  woman  would  regain  her  stood    pondering,   a  man  came  up 
ascendancy,  and  it  was  clearly  her  to^  the  door  and  said  to  the  waiter, 
object  to  keep  the  secret  whieh  he  '*  I  wish  to  speak  to  Signor  Plot- 
had  let  out.    That  he  had  spoken  ski — ^I  won't  detain  him  a  moment; 
the    tinith    I    had   no    doubt ;    the  say  it's  about  tbe  lighting  the  hall 
woman's  anxiety  showed    that    at  for  tliis  evening." 
once.       On     recalling     Burridge's  '*But     he's     gone,"      sud     the 
story  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identi-  waiter. 

fying   Plotski   with    tlie  individual  "Gone?  where?"  cried  the  man, 

who  had  figured  in  it,  both  in  Lon-  turning  white, 

don  and  at  Calcutta,  as  Count  Dol-  '*  Can't     say,     sir ;     he's     gonft 

dorouski,  plotting  for  the  rescue  of  thoueh." 

Garlotta's  papa,  and  then    as    BUI  "Oh     the      swindler  I    oh     th* 

Whytock,  the    rascally    brother    of  scoundrel!      oh     the     blaokffuardi 

that  infamous    woman.      That    he  done  me  out  of  a  five-pound  note 

was  her  husband  I  had  now  scarcely  aa  clean  as  a  whistle." 

a  doubt      But    this    woman — who  "How's  Uiat?"  asked  the  waiter. h 

was  she?     Not  Carlotta,  certainly.  "Why,  I  let  him  the  room  lb* 

Burridge's    description    of  her    did  two  nighta  at  £5  a  nighty  and  waft 

not  at  all  tally  with  the  character-  fool  enough  not  to  take  the  pay- 

iatica  of  the  ^'  magnetic  lady."     Who  ment  in  advance." 

was    she,   then?     Her    interest  in  "Ohl   if  you're    the    gentlflmaa 

the  business  was  a  vital  one,  clearly,  that  owns  the  hall,"  said  the  wai||^ 

and  a  hold  over  her  would  be  a  "it's  all  right;    he  lef^  a  mmago  r^ 

moat    deairable     aoqoiaition ;     but  for  you  that  they're  to  be  back  tm 
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IflOlure  on  Monday,  and  you're  to  the  case  in  hand  some  time  before, 

Ui  sure  to  have   tlie  hall  in  order  to  the  same  eflect:  and  at  twelve 

aad  send  out  the  advertisements."  o'clock  I  was  myself  rattling  away 

"  That's    a     business-like     swin-  to  London  in   tlie  express  train  due 

dkr  1    Hall   ready  1    advertisemeDts  at  4.30. 

ooil  chuck  good  money  after  badl  I  found  Barridge  and  the  law- 
very  likely — the  infernal  scoun-  ver  already  waiting  for  me  at  the 
4niJ "  horoL    At  the  station  I  had  heard 

An  idea  occurred   to  me — a  bril-  of  Plotski's  safe  arrest. 

liaot    one    I    thought — and    I  said,  Adolphus  was   nearly   road    with 

"I  have    a  very   strong  reason   for  excitement.     It  was  a  quaint  study 

wishing  to  get    hold  of  this    fellow  to  observe  this  plunc^er  of  elepban- 

t(00 ;  now,  suppose  we  can  find  out  tine    stolidity   prancing    about    the 

where    he's    gone,  we    might    tele-  room    like    a     maniac,    tearing    his 

graph  to  the  police  to  arrest  him;  hair    and    almost    foaming    at    the 

your  charge  is  quite  strong  enough."  mouth.     One  momont  in  rapture  at 

''  But  where  has  he  gone  7  "  the  thouglit  of   release,  shaking  me 

*^  Well,   we  can   try   at   the    sta-  by  the  hand,  and  s  apping  the  law- 

tionj  they  are  a  remarkable  enough  yer  on  the  back;    the  next  full  of 

looking  couple;    the    booking-clerk  doubt    and     fear,     tlien     breathing 

or  tome  of   the    porters    may  have  the     most     murderous     sentiments 

noticed  their  deetmation."  against  Plotski :       *'  I   would  have 

Down  we  went  accordingly  to  killed  him  Donald,  if  I  had  been 
the  station,  the  lessee  of  tlie  hall  you — strangled  the  hound  on  the 
ciuaing  and  swearing  all  the  way.  spot.  How  on  earth  did  you  keep 
"I  could  have  told  you  he  was  a  your  hands  off  him  ?  " 
falaokguard,"  he  said,  ''  and  not  to  *^  It's  a  good  case,"  said  the  law- 
bo  tnuted;  but  he  had  such  a  good  ycr — ''it's  a  fairly  good  case;  the 
boose  last  night,  I  never  dreamt  p[rand  piece  of  luck  is  having  him 
of  his  going  before  he  had  a  second  in  confinement ;  away  from  the  in- 
hinL  I  can't  understand  it.  It's  fluence  of  the  woman,  we  have 
juit  my  luck."  some   chance    of   getting  tho  truth 

We  had  no  sooner  described  the  out  of  him.     I   will  arrange   to   get 

porty  to  the  booking-clerk,  than  he  access  to   him  to-morrow  morning, 

•aid:  "Oh!  yoo   mean    the  lecturer  in   the  police    cell,  on    the    ^lea  of 

and  his  wife?    Yes,  I   can  tell  you  getting  his  evidence  in  an  unpor- 

about  them:  they  booked   to  Lon-  tant    case.     And    I     think,     I     do 

doiL"  think,   Captain  Bruce,"  he   continu- 

"  Sure  ?  "  ed,   glancing  at  Burridge.   who  was 

"Certain;  I  noticed  it  because  I  at  tlie   moment  going   tnrough  the 

meant  to    go    back  to  tne    lecture  motions    of  putting     Doldorouski's 

to-night."  head  "  in  chancery,"  "  if  you  were  to 

"When   is    their    train    due     in  continue   to   per^^onate  your  friend, 

London."  and  come  with  me  in  that  capacity, 

**  Three  o'clock."  it  would  be   better.     Captain  Bur- 

'^ Bravo  1     there's    lots     of   time,  ridge's    excitement    might    destroy 

dome,  let  us  go  to  the  police  sta-  it  uL" 

tNIL"    And  in  lialf  an  hour  we  had  "How  say  you,  Adolphus?    shall 

the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  on  I  go  for  you  ?  "  said  I. 

tho  arrival  of  the  Signor  at  King's  "  Ugh  I  "   sobbed  Dolly,  throwing 

Oois,    he    would    find    an    escort  himself  down  with  a  sob  of  exhaus- 

waiting  to  conduct  him  to  Govern-  tion    aAer    his    strong    pantomime. 

moot  lodgings  for  the  nighL  ^'Yes,  Donald,  it  would  be  better; 

{  ^en    telegraphed   to  Burridge  I  couldn't  answer  for  myself.     I'm 

wk  Alderahot  to   meet  me  in    town  a  good-natured  bird    generally,  but^ 

~«Ki  to  mj  agent^  who  had  taken  bang  it,  seven  years  of  purgatoiy. 


and  seryed  out  by  this  fiend  I    Td  down  he  fell  on  the  floor   m  »  ftl 

be  at  him,  I  suspect.    You'd  bettor  We  got  the  surgeon  at  once,  who 

go."    And  so  it  was  agreed.  brought  him  round  with  some  strong 

^Mrs.    Burridge    is   in    London,  application, 

herself/'  said  the  lawyer.  ^  Yon    can't    possibly    speak    to 

^*  Oh  I  hang    it,  man,    don't    call  him  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  snr- 

the  devil  by  my  name  I"  geon. 

"The    alleged    Mrs.   Burridore,   I  "  It's  of  vital    importance,"    said 

should  say ;  it  will  simplify  matters.  I. 

Perhaps    a  warrant  for  her   arrest  "  I  can't  help  it ;  he's  in  a  very 

might  be  obtained."  critical  state— he  is  unfit  to  be  spo- 

**Well,"  said  Dolly,  "  I'd  rather  ken  td.     I  shall  give  him  a  quiescent 

not,  if  it  can  be  avoided.      I  owe  now;     towards    evening  yon    may 

her   no   kindness,   certainly,   but    I  come  back,  and  if  it  is  at  all  per* 

don't  want  all  the  newspapers  to  be  mi^rsible,  you  shall  have    access  to 

full  of  me  and  my  adventures."  him  then." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can't  be  helped ;  This    was  a  terrible  wntnimnps, 

if  the  man  confesses  that  he  is  her  He  might  not  be  visible  that  night, 

husband,  and  also  his  connivance  at  but    he  might  be  well  enough  to 

htr  bigamous  marriage,  he  must  be  appear  in  court  next  day.    The  les- 

indicted  of  course."  see    would    have    arrived  by    that 

"  We   must  see    what    turns    up  time,  the  case  might  be  settled  with- 

at  the  interview  with    him    in   the  out  imprisonment^  and  the    Signer 

morning."  would  be  out  of  oar  control,   and 

Permission  having  been  obtained  able  to  take  himsdf  of  to  Bagdod, 

to  visit  Plotski  (who  had  been  re-  Moscow,    Aleppo,    or  the  "Ootty- 

manded  pending  the  arrival  of   the  Wotty."      We    had    really  notiiing 

leasee  from  M )  in  his  cell,  the  tangible  to  go  upon— nothing    but 

lawyer  and    I    went  thither    about  his  own  drunken  utterances, 

eleven  o'clock  next  forenoon.  An  idea  occurred  to  the  lawjei*| 

We   found    the   wretch  lying  on  and  in  accordance  with  it  a  telegnai- 

a    bench,    looking  horribly  tiaggard  was  sent  to  the  lessee,  begging  hioi 

and  ill,  apparently  verging  oa   that  to   delay   his  arrival   in    town    for 

condition  popularly  known  as  **  the  another   day,   and    promising    tfaiil 

horrors.*'     He  started    up  with  an  his     interests    should     not     silflbr 

oath  when   we  came  in.     "  What  I  thereby. 

more   troubles!     more    people     to  On    presenting    onreelveB  at  tiio 

swear  me  a  thief!     D — ^n  you,  Bur-  poUce    station    in  the  evening,  th*' 

ridge  I  it's  you.     I  hate  you — ^you've  surgeon  said,  after  some  hesitation, 

plagued   my  life    out.    Curse    your  that  we  mi<;ht  see  the  man  for  a 

secret,  our  secret,  her  secret.     Fifty  very  short  time.     "  Hels  quite  qvdoi 

pounds  a-yearl  ha  I  ha  I  and  chain-  and  rational  now,  but    you'U  find 

ed  to  a  tiger-ess !     It  aint  worth  it;  him  in  a  very  low  state,"  he  added, 

blowed    if  it    is.     Fll    peach — here  "  and  don't  stay  long  with  him."        ' 

goes  1  —  listen     to    me     peaching,  Certainly  the  Signor  was  ki '  a 

gents.      Once    on    a  time there  very  dilapidated  state.     "  Oan^t  j6n, 

was — ha!    ha!    don't  you  wish  you  let  a  poor  devil  alone ?"  he  oned; 

may  get  it?"  and,  with    an    insane  ''let  me  alone,  to  go  off  the  'ooks 

laugh,    he  sat    down    and    put    his  in  peace." 

hei^  Detween  his  hands.    Presently  ^'  No,  my  good   fbDow,"  said  tbi 

he   began  to  writhe  and  groan  and  lawyer,  quietly,  "  you're  not  going 

cry  out.  off  the  hooks ;  and  if  you  ware,  it 

''Oh  God  I    it  bums — ^it  bums —  would  be  all  the  better  for  yon  to 

it's     splitting — it's     bursting — it's  do  the  right  thing  onoe  in  yonv  lie. 

blowing   upT    Catch    hold    of  m^  We  shan't  trouble  yon  kmg.    ¥ov 

some  one — quiek!   save  mel"  «oa  gnfo  the  Oi^Maiii  bere  aome  iiAr- 
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malion  the  other  night  at  M ;  don't  dresE  of-  r»  zi'  r 

it  was  sufficient  for  U8,  but  it  would  denying  thsm ' 

aSTe   trouble    and   expense   if   you  **Cn»  tot   jmt^      '—^tj—     »:- 

would    be    a    little    more   exphcit.  wag  m&rrir^  .a:.-  1— '^j*-—   -—, 

Oome  now,  my  pood  fellow,  out  with  was  mhrifd  *:   i*-     ».  :        "    ^^^ 

the  whole  story."  srgoin'  to  c-tt  li  t^j,::^   ^   -,-    ^» 

'*  Can't  you  let  a  poor  devil  alone,  — why  Bfo-^:"  3   "   ■•  r.  ■■n.     .r-- 

and    not  come    a-badgerin'    and   a-  I've  kep'  ">?  v-v-     :-.    e...    ,-■ 

batin*  him  in  prison  ?  "*  pay  up  Lkif    iit-'  -. .  _       ,_--.      . 

"No,   Whytock — not  at  all;  we  be cha:n w  ^-.- 1 lip^-f -   „  t:      * 

don't    mean    to    let  you   alone   till    every  dri-  I  :-;•«   .::.•.   --.^ -rrr 

we've  pot  it  out  of  you."  I   say.  a- ":    -.  -.  i   -,.    .-_.,    ^  j^  * 

"You'll  pet  nothing  out  of  me,"  haas  of  rae  v  m  .f^  r         c      -. 

he  uid,  dogpt'dly.  in',   'oc- :ivi    l 


"Oh    yeBl    we   shall,"   cried   the  nacles,   ati    >..  : 

lawyer,  fumbling,  with  a  very  liiph  and    a   sj^l..- — 4  —  -rr 

action,  for  a  note-l)Ook  in  his  breast-  don't  pay  l.r  -.i-r!   :  l?  -aj*. 

pocket  which,  when   produced,   he  I    don't   cir-r  i   : r.T    ^    ,.    ^^ 

affected  10  i-tndy.     "  We  know  more  not  I.    I'll  r^  r-r*.  It      \  --. 

than   you   think,  my  good   man — a  and    111    > ■  t   ▼  -    .     .^^^  ^ 

ye — ry  great  fhal  more.     It  would  w'ere  I  plea^^  r- :  ^    ».,♦      ^.^ 

sare  you  trouble  if  you  helped   us  d — n  ht-r  i.f:yr*   ' 

to    the    rest — tnmble,    and   perhaps        "  Qnii*:    r.i- • -.  .. .   -^j, 

serere  punishment.     Just   to  show  yon  marri»:j  ;.*• ;   .^.-,    *" 

you   that   you   are  in  our  power,  I  married  in  f*  i^j^...^  L    _* 

may  mention  that  we  know  thinprs  where  in  i.  V     irut  1^  ar-w  *^^ 

about  you   that  you  would   hardly  tinisi-d  Lis  nvjw  *^^ 


like    the    police    to    know,   for    in-  "Oh!  i-h- _  ^, ^.^  , 

stance;    so   you'd  better   try  to  be  the    year   i^t  i^  |^^^ 

oMiginp."     The   lawyer   threw    this  the  niatter  if  wl    ^rr  -^ 

fly  as  a  pure  speculation,  but  se<ing  the  year    iywam^  ^^           ^ 

that  it  '*  rone  "  Mr.  Whytock  by  the  — Pancru  vm  ^Qaj-    '*^^^- 

agitarion    of    his    countenance,    he  Finney  v« ^  ^a     '\m^     '^ 

followed    it    by    a    second    and    a  was  earyi*ir^  r  «■  ^ ._  ^"'"^ 

bolder  on-*,  which   mi^rht  have   m-  was  ha/.t3:   jm   t^t    '"        "* 

ined  the  whole  plan  of  attack.     "Let  pal  of  T'c  t    «              ^^ 

me  see,"  h«  rontinued,  tuminp  over  weddin'.  1 1^    ^^,     **         •* 

the  page*  of  the  note- book  as  if  try-  in  the  x^               *^     ~ 

ing  10  light  on  a  date   }*onie where  Mole,  bir 

therein      record«?d — '*  let    me — see ;  and  oJk  . 

at  the  time  yon  were  in  Cal — cutta  whvHi  ^ 

— yon — ha«l— been    married   to — the  peQp'« 

woman     calling     herself — Carlotta  — tjit 

Seymour — just "  and  >_  ^    _ 

«*Wiio  told  you  that?  who  says  bad  jr  j   ^^^                               \^ 

that?'    cried    the   fellow,   in    great  *" 
agitatii>n. 

"  Never  mind,  my  man — you  had 
been,  as  I  ^^ay,  married " 

"  It's  a  lie  !  "  screamed  the  man : 
"  no  one  ran   prove  it ;  I  defy  'em 

to " 

•»  Gently,   gently;    perhaps    you'll 

denv  Tif*^^  ^^^^  Carlotta  had  been 
married   before ;   yon  see  we're  gnn 
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winkin*.  She's  a  clever  one,  she  is ;  would  be  a  screw  and  no  mistake ; 
and  she  got  on  to  the  tuDe  oi  twentj  and  it  was  sa  Soon  after,  Gar- 
pound  a-week  once.  I  got  back  in  lotta  takes  herself  hoff  to  Ingia^ 
the  world — ^lost  my  berth  at  the  'untin*  this  youngster  (you,  you 
Surrey,  and  was  'ard  up— starrin*  I  know) :  and  *Kitty  persuades  her 
was ;  so  I  thinks,  '  I've  a  pull  over  to  let  her  go  out,  and  be  '  useful  to 
yon  one  along  o'  the  robbery,'  thinks  her,  and  better  hen^elf^'  as  she  said ; 
X,  'and  ril  go  and  look  my  lady  and  she  hadn't  been  away  four 
up.'    So  I  went  and  saw  her.  months    when    ELitty   writes    and 

"  '  Wot  d'ye  want,  you  disrep'ible-  tells    me    that    the  game's  played, 

lookin'   hobjick?'  says  she  to   me,  the  missus  married,  and  the  screw 

quite  'aughty.  on  tight  and  sure,  and  it  was  so. 

"  ^  Money,'  says   I,   '  and   money  "  Kitty  got  a  pot  of  money  to  be 

I'll  have.'  quiet,  and  behaved  on  the  square 

*'  *  Police ! '  she  cries.  to  me  at  first ;  but  Ihat  didn't  last^ 

" '  Don't   'oiler,'  says    I,   '  or  I'll  and  I  had  to  co  to  Calcutta  myself 

split  to  your  manager  about  your  to  look  after  her.    I  soon  let  mr 

robbin'  old  Pobjoy's  till.'  lady  know  that  I  hadn't  come  sil 

"  Down  she  sat^  quite  pale,  and  that  way  for  tenners  and  fivers,  and 

gev  me  a  tenner.  I  did  get  a  pretty  tall  figure  out  of 

*' '  I'll  take  it  in  the  mean  time,'  her. 

says  I,   '  and  I'll   hold  my   tongue  ^^  Then  the  banker  turned  rusty, 

purvisionally.'  and  you  came  down,  and  I  nearly 

''After  that  I  was  a  good  deal  split,  being  partially  tight,  you  re- 

about  her,  getting  fivers  and  such-  member;    and    then    you  paid  me 

hke,  now  and  agam.  hoff.    I  went  'ome  then,  and  Oar- 

" '  Here  again  1 '  she  used  to  cry,  lotta  promised    me  wot  she  coold 

when  I  came  in.  give  in  the  way  of  tips,  and  fifty 

"  *  Yes,'  I  used  to  say,  *  I've  come  pound  a-year. 

to  get  some  glue  for  my  tongue.'  *'  I  was  at  her  pretty  hoften  for 

"  There  was  a  woman  (my  tiger-  tips,  and  so  was  Kitty,  I  expect: 

ess),   Kitty  Colooney ;   she  was    a  for  at  last  she  got  desp'rate,   ana 

dresser,  and  a  bit  of  a  hactress,  and  she  writes  to  me,  and  sne  says  to 

a  bit  of  a  danoer,  and  a  bit  of  a  lot  Kitty,  '  My  life's  a  bnrden  along  o' 

o'   other    things    too.    She  was    a  you  two,  and  I'll  give  myself  np-** 

olever  one,   but   thirsty.    She  was  I  will,  and  I  swear  it — ^unless  you 

usefiil   to  Carlotta,   and  when    she  make  a  bargain  with  me  to  Iceep 

got  on  in  the  world,  went  to  stay  toother    and    keep    each     hoth«r 

with  her,  doing  odd  turns  for  her,  quiets  and    take    your    annuities — 

— rehearsing  now  and  again,  mak-  Kitty  a  'undred,  and  you  fifty — and 

in'  her  clothes,  and  sucTilike;   her  bother  me  no  more  for  your  pei^ 

maid,  she  called  her  then,  but  she  quisicks,  as  you  call  'em.' 

was  her  pal,  too,  all  the  same.  "  WeU,  we  'ad  to  make  the  hmt^ 

"  I  kep'  company  with  Kitty  for  gin,  and  we've  kep'  together,  and  % 

a  bit,   then,   and  she   says  to  me,  fine  doe's   life    its    been.      Kitl^'s 

'  You've    a  pull   over    the    missus,  father     ad    been    a    biologist,    and 

Bill,'  says  she,  'but  go  halves,  ana  a  mesmerist,   and    a   conjurer,   and 

I  think  I'll  be  able  to  get  a  bigger  bother  things ;  and  Kitty  ad  learned 

screw  on  some  day.'  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  got  '<M 

*^  *  Agreed,'  says  I,  and  it  was  so.  of   a    leckchure    of   her    gnv'nor's. 

'^ Kitty  had  good  sharp  ears  and  'We'll  set  up  byologisin,'  says  she; 

good  sharp  eyes,  and    before  long  '  it'll  pay  like  fun,  if  you'll  keep  tho 

she  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that  muzzle  on  that  big  mouth  of  yoim. 

the  missus  is  workin'  up  to  a  second  You'U  ^out  the  leckchure  in  a  wig 

marriage  with  a  hass  of  a  hofficer  and    barnacles,   and    I'll  work  tba 

(you,  my  fine  feller),  and  that  hero  bother  horacle,  whioh   I   oan  dou' 


And  she  cui,  for  her  goy'nor  'd  put  him  begin  to    be    communicatiye ; 

her  up  to  all  the .  devilmeDt  and  all  and  of  course,  his  Dervoua  state  was 

the  tricks:  and  so  we  did  set  up;  all  in  our  favour.'* 

but  I'm  sick  of  it,  and   I'm  sick   of  "  What  are  we  to  do  next,  then  ?  " 

Wy  and  I've  peached,   and  I'll  be  '^  Next  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  hailing 

^nmk  for  a  year,  if  I  like.     That's  a  cab—"  the    Surrey    Theatre,     o( 

the  whole  ga    And  just  you  get  course ;   we  must  unearth  this  Tom 

me  out  o'  pria'n  now,  and  'and  me  Finney." 

OTer  the  flimeiea,  as   per  contrack  ^'  I   believe  we  have  just  left  Tom 

—two,  five,  nought"  Finney,"  said  I. 

'*  I    dareaay    that    can    be    ar-  "  Very  well,   we    must    identify 

ranged,"   said  the  lawyer:   '*if  we  him  as  such.    All  we  want  to  prove 

find  you've  told  the  truth,  we'll  pay  is  that  tlie  man  who  married  the 

the  small  debt  for  you,  and  get  the  soi^isant  Mrs.  Burridge  was  alive  at 

diarge  withdrawn.    As  to  the  sum  the  end  of  '57 ;   whether  his  name 

yon  mention,   I    can    say  nothing  was  Whytock.  or  Finney,  or  Plotski 

about  that  till  I  see  Captain  Bur-  matters  not  a  jot" 

ridge."  But,   to  my    surprise,  we  found 

**^Well,  use  your  eyes,   and   look  from  the  officials    at    the    Surrey 

at  '.im  now^    and    talk    away — ^o  Theatre    a    confirmation  of   Why- 

oer'mony  with  me — I  aint  proud^,  I  lock's  statement,  so  far. 

ain't'*  Carlotta    in     1851-53    had  been 

"Ton  mistake:  this  is  not  Cap-  engaged   at  that    theatre.      In  the 

tain  Burridge,  but  his  friend."  latter  year  she  was  believed  to  have 

"  Oh  I     Walker— oh  I     gammon —  mai  ried  one  of  the  stage  carpenters, 

oh  I  you  'aven't  got  a  nerve,  I  don't  Thomas  Finney    by    name.      They 

think.     'Cause  I've  got  on  barnacles,  must  have  quarrelled  and  separated 

tfiat  aint  to  say  there's  a  lot  o'  green  shortly  atler,   however ;     they  cer- 

in  the  white  o*  my  eye,  is  it  ?  "  tainly  were   not  living  together,  or 

Declining  to  discuss  this  optical  even  on  speaking  terms,  at  the  end 
question,  or  to  argue  out  the  point,  of  the  year,  about  which  time  she 
of  my  identity,  we  left  Mr.  Whytock  left  the  theatre,  and  took  an  on- 
to hia  prison  meditations.  gagement    at  the   Adelphi — Finney 

"  What  do  you  tliink  of  it?"  enid  continuing  at   the   Surrey    without 

I  to  the  lawyer,  as  we  left  the  police  intermission  till  '62. 

oAce.  I   had  done    injustice   to    Sigpior 

'' Think  of  it? "  said  he ;  "I  think  Plotski,  then,  it  seemed ;  but  what 

excellently  of  it."  had   become   of  Mr.  Finney  ?      He 

"  But  do  you  believe  his  story  ?  "  had  changed     his  theatre,   but  the 

"I  bebeve  there  is  enough  of  reigning  carpenter  knew  his  ad- 
truth  in  it  to  servo  our  turn :  and  dress ;  and  we  were  en  route  again 
we  have  been  singularly  lucky  in  in  half  an  hour,  in  quest  of  his 
getting  it  out  of  bim.     Depend  up-  lodgings. 

on  it,  he's  committed  some  crime;  *' Nothing  like  striking  while  the 
—it  was  my  haphazard  hint  that  we  iron  is  hot,"  said  the  lawyer,  rub- 
knew  something  against  him  inde-  bing  his  hands.  **  We'll  have  the 
pendent  of  this  business  that  made  case  completed  before  night." 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS. 

Not   the    least    remarkable    cir-  off  from  communicatioD  with  each 

cumstance  in  the  last  twenty  years  otb^  by  land,   in    consequenoe  of 

of   the   world's    history  —  eventful  the     high     intervening    mountains, 

though  they   be — is  the  wonderful  all  operate  to  make  jNew  Zealand 

change  wrought    in    many    of  the  at  some  future  day  a  great  maritime 

counti  ies      bordering      the     Pacific  country ;    and   though    the   climate 

Ocean   by   the    discovery   of    gold-  is  not  so    bracing  as  that  of    the 

fields.     Commencing  with  those  of  British  Isles,  it  is  jret  free  from  the 

Gahfomia  in    1848  —  which,   in  an  enervating  heat  of  Australia  on  the 

incredibly  short  space  of  time,  trans-  one   hand,  and  the   long  ice-bound 

formed  a  large  territory,  inhabited  winter  of  Canada  on  the  other, 

only    by     Indians     and    rancheros^  But  not    only   is   New    Zeahmd 

into   populous   states  of  the  Ameri-  especially  attractive  to  the  emigrant 

can  Union — discoveries  were  succes-  and   to  the   traveller,    there   is  also 

eively   made    in   British    Columbia,  much  in  this  colony  to  interest   the 

New  South  Wales,   Victoria,   New  politician    and    the    philanthropist, 

Zealand,   and   Queensland,  and,  to  a  for  here  is  now  being  worked  ont 

small    extent   in  Tasmania.      It  is,  one   of  the  most  difficult  problems 

however,  to  the  gold-fields  of  New  of  civilization — a  problem  of  which 

Zealand   that  we  purpose   devoting  the   solution   is  far  from   being  ar- 

our  attention   in  tliis  paper,  on  ac-  rived  at,  which  pri'sents  every  day 

count  of  the   surprising  richness  of  some   new  and  unforeseen  complica- 

the  latest  discoveries  in  that  colony,  tion,   but     which    the     enlightened 

and  of  their  being   little  known  to  principles  of  the  present  age  declare 

the  public  at  home ;   and    because  ought  to  be  solved.      The  conditions 

we  have  likewise  something  to  say  of  this  problem  were :    On  the  one 

of  the   natural   features     and     pre-  hand,  a  large    and  fertile   territory, 

lent  condition   of  the   "  Britain    of  very  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of 

the   South,"  as  it     has    been  aptly  savages,  who   lived  only  about   the 

termed.  shores,   or   on   the   banks  of    lakes 

New  Zealand  pos>esses  attractions  and  rivers,  leaving  immense   tracts 

lor  tbe  colonist    and    the  traveller  of  valuable    land     unoccupied    and 

such   as  no  other  British  possession  waste — their  chief  occupation  being 

can  rival.     With  the  finest  climate  waging  war  upon  each  other,  while 

on   the   globe,  large  tracts  of  well-  the  most  revolting  cannibalism  and 

watered    fertile    soil,   inexhaustible  other  atrocities  prevailed.     Oq   the 

forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great  other    h.:nd,    a    vigorous  European 

mineral  wealt  h — the  Alpine  range  of  race  seeking  for  lands  wherein  to 

the*  South  Island,  with  its   immense  locate    its    surplus   population,   and 

glaciers,     ami      the      extraordinary  diffuse  the   blessings  of  civilization 

volcanic  phenomena  of   the  North  and  Christianity  amons:    the    abo- 

Island,   present  objects  of    interest  riginal  inhabitants.      How   to    ao- 

for  the  scientific  tourist  or  the  lover  oomplish  this    great    end — how  to 

of  nature  which  will  amply  repay  a  occupy  the  wastes  of  this  fine  coun- 

voyage  to  the  antipodes.     It  is  im-  try  with  a  civilized  people,  to  change 

possible    for    any  one   visiting  this  this  fertile  wilderut  ss  into  culiivat- 

colony  not  to   be    struck  with   the  ed  provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

remarkable   analogy  between  it  and  to     avoid     the     liimentable     conse- 

its   parent.  Great  IBritain.     Its  insu-  quenoes  which  have  hitherto  result- 

lar  position   and  spacious  harbours,  ed  in  similar  instances — ihe  gradual 

and   the  circumstance  of   the  vari-  decay   and  extinction  of   ihe  abo- 

ous  centres  of  population  being  cut  riginal  race— is  the  problem  which 
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is    now    being    attemptfed     to    be  land  and  eztensiTe  grassy  plains,  tra- 

•olved  in  New  Zealand,  though  as  yersed  by  broa<i   and  rapid  streams. 

Sat,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  but  In   this  open   hilly   country  lie  the 

ttle  success.  famous  Otago  gold-fields,  which  were 

Tlie  first  recorded  discovery  of  diKcovered  in  1861,  when  diggers 
ffold  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  came  flocking  to  that  province 
186^— the  year  following  Uiat  in  from  Australia  and  California,  and 
Aosfcrali^— when  a  small  quantity  the  stream  of  emigration  irom  the 
was  found  at  Goromandel,  a  harbour  mother  coimtry  increased  rapidly. 
about  thirty  miles  from  Aucklauil.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  oom- 
After  being  worked  for  some  months,  menceme  it  of  the  ^'Golden  Age'' 
the  place  was  abandoned ;  but  after  of  the  colony,  in  the  literal  sense 
an  interval  of  a  few  years  it  was  of  the  term,  thout^h  it  was  far  from 
again  taken  up,  and  a  Uttle  gold  is  beim^  so  tiguratively ;  for  in  the 
■till  being  obudned  there  from  deep-  previous  year  the  disastrous  native 
lying  quartz-reefs.  Uniil  18G7,  this  war  had  broke^n  out,  which— corn- 
was  the  only  place  in  the  North  mencing  at  Taranaki  about  the 
Island  where  gold  was  worked ;  but,  disputed  ownership  of  the  famous 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  latest,  Waitara  block  of  land — continued, 
and  in  all  probability  the  most  witli  little  intermission,  through  the 
▼aluable,  of  the  New  Zealand  ^old-  Waikato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and 
fields,  has  recently  been  opened  up  east-coast  campaigns,  to  the  close  of 
not  far  from  there.     The   discovery  1860. 

of  gold  in  the  South  IsUmd  com-  The  Otago  gold-fi(4ds  extend  in- 
menced  in  1854,  when  it  was  found  land  as  far  as  the  lakes ;  and  one 
in  a  small  quantity  in  Nelson  of  the  townships,  Queenstown,  is 
province,  at  Maes^icre  Bay,  where  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Now  Wakatipu.  This  beautiful  sheet  of 
Zealand,  anchored  his  t^hip,  and  so  water  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty 
named  the  roadstead  fi'um  several  mountains,  which  are  snow-clad  in 
of  his  men  having  been  killed  there  winter ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
by  the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1857,  lake  stands  Mount  Eamslaw,  rear- 
however,  that  the  gold  was  regularly  ing  its  white  crest  far  above  the 
worked,  but  during  the  toUowing  snow-line  to  a  height  of  over  9000 
year  nearly  £100,000  worth  was  feet,  with  a  magnificent  glacier 
exported  from  thence.  This  local-  clini^'iug  to  its  rugged  sides,  and 
ity  has  not  proved  rich  enough  to  stret<.hini^  down  towards  the  lake, 
attract  many  people,  though  a  cer-  Strikingly  beautiful  is  the  view  up 
tain  amount  of  ^:old  is  still  obtained,  the  lake,  looking  towards  this  hpary 

A  long  chain  of  mountains  of  giant;  and  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  at 
oonsiderable  height  traver:fes  the  the  close  of  a  hot  summer,  when 
South  Island,  forming  an  Alpine  the  hills  on  either  side  were  free 
range  or  backbone  extending  along  from  snow,  and  the  dark  birch- 
its  whole  length,  and  towering  up  woods  upon  their  slopes  were  re- 
in some  places  to  an  altitude  of  fleeted  irom  the  calm  surface  of 
from  10,000  to  13,000  ieet  above  the  lake,  while  the  mountain  stood 
the  sea.  This  mountain-chain  lies  out  in  fine  relief,  with  its  glacier- 
close  to  the  western  coast,  to  which,  sides  gleaming  with  rich  colouis  in 
in  some  places,  iis  spurs  extend;  the  sun^hinr — it  was  a  picture  not 
and  nowhere  is  there  more  than  some  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  quartz- 
twenty  miles  of  densely-wooded  reefs  in  Otago  are  situated  in 
land  intervening  between  the  shore  this  neighborhood,  not  far  Ccom 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  On  the  Queenstown,  but  accessible  only 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  the  fea-  by  a  bridle-track  over  the  moun- 
turea  of  the  country  aie  very  differ-  tains,  which  in  winter  is  most  diffi- 
ant^  consisting  of  open  undulating  cult  of  passage  from  snow  and  ioe. 
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The    machinerj   for    crashing    the  menoed,  when  thousands  of  diggers 

quartz,  as  well  as  all  supplies,  has  and  others  flocked  to  the  ^)Ot  from 

to  he  conveyed  to   '^  Skipper's,"  as  all  parts  of  the  colonies,  but  espe- 

the  place  is  called,  on  the  backs  of  cially    from    Victoria     and    Otago. 

pack-horses;    and    a    hard  life  the  Fresh      discoreries     were     rapidij 

miners  lead  in   this  out-of-the-way  made  in    various  localities,    and  fit 

bleak  place.     With  the  above  excep-  became  clear  that  the  entire  oomi- 

tion,  the  Otago  gold-fields  are  allu-  try  west  of    the    dividing  range — 

rial    surface-diggings,    and,    conse-  extending    from  Gape    Farewett,  ftt 

quently,  not  of  a  character  to  be-  the    entrance     of     Cook*8    Straiti, 

come  a  settled  industry,  like  regu-  nearly    to  MiKbrd    Sound,    with    a 

lar    mining.       Therefore    when,    in  coast -line  of  350  miles  in  length — 

1864,  a  very   rich  district  was  dis-  was  more  or  less  auriferous.     In  fed, 

covered  on    the    west    coast,  large  diggers  have  actually  been  at  work 

numbers   of  the    diggers,   attracted  here  and  there   along  the  whole  of 

by  the  glowing    accounts    received  this  extent. 

from  there,  proceeded  to  the  other  The  provinces  of  Nelson  Mid 
side  of  the  island,  and  Otago  fell  Canterbury  share  this  rich  gt^d- 
off  considerably  in  population.  producing  country,  for  the  Otago 
Up  to  this  time  the  country  on  boundary  joins  the  west  coast  juat 
the  west  side  of  the  dividing  range  where  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
was  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  land  above  described  is  terminated 
scattered  natives,  and  almost  un-  by  the  great  mountain^ range  jut- 
known.  It  possessed  no  harbours  ting  into  the  sea.  The  coast-line 
but  small  rivers,  with  shallow  and  of  the  two  first-mentioned  pro- 
dangerous  bars  at  their  mouths,  pa«-  vinces  is  a  sandy  beach,  entirely 
0able  only  by  vessels  of  very  light  exposed  to  the  ocean,  upon  which 
draught ;  and  the  enormous  ex-  a  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks, 
pense  and  labour  necessary  to  clear  rendering  landing  impossible.  Bot 
the  land  of  its  dense  forest-growth  numerous  small  nvers  descend  from 
would  alone  have  rendered  its  oc-  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
oupation  impracticable  for  genera-  finding  their  outlet  along  this  coast ; 
tions  to  come.  A  vast  change  was,  and  these,  as  we  have  said,  are  the 
however,  soon  to  take  place  in  this  only  harbours  which  natore  has 
respect;  for  beneath  that  fertile  soil  bestowed  upon  this  rich  mineral 
lay  hid  golden  treasure?,  which,  district.  Of  these  streams,  the 
when  once  disclosed,  would  speedily  Buller  in  Nelson,  the  Hokitika  in 
cause  the  luxuriant  forest  to  be  Canterbury,  and  the  Grey,  forming 
penetrated  and  cleared  in  all  direc-  the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
tions,  and  the  inhospitable  wilder-  vinces,  are  the  most  accessible  to 
ness  to  become  a  populous  district,  the  small  vessels  which  alone  can 
In  October  1859,  gold  was  first  dis-  cross  their  dangerous  bars ;  and  ae 
covered  on  the  west  coast  in  Nelson  there  are  also  rich  "  digurngs "  in 
province,  but  was  not  worked  till  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these,  the 
two  years  later,  and  then  only  by  principal  towns  of  the  west-coast 
very  few  people,  chiefly  natives,  gold-fields  have  sprung  up  at  their 
In  1862  it  was  found  in  the  neigh-  mouths.  Hokitika — where,  in  De- 
bouring  province  of  Canterbury,  cember  1864,  but  one  solitary  hut 
but  it  was  not  until  towards  the  stood — at  the  time  when  we  visited 
end  of  1864  that  public  attention  it,  httle  more  than  two  years  l^ter. 
was  drawn  to  these  parts.  About  numbered  a  population  of  7000 
this  time  several  important  disco-  or  8000,  with  well  laid-out  streets, 
Tories  took  place  in  the  neighbour-  churches,  schools,  hotels,  a  large 
hood  of  the  Hokitika  river;  and  theatre,  and  numerous  snops,  well 
in  the  end  of  December  the  great  stocked  with  every  article  tlmt  the 
^rush"  to  the    west    coast    com-  oaprieioas  taste  of  tbe  most  redt- 
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less  digger  could  by  any  possibility  not  always,  the   gold  is   found   in 
demand.      Added     to    the^ie    were  *^  creeks,"— t.e.)    the   beds  of  small 
many  neat  and  comfortable  private  waterK^ourses,  or  depressions  caused 
residences,    with      suitable     public  by  the  dry  beds  of  iorm  r  streams. 
buildings,   b.:t    all    built    of   wood.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
There  was  also  a  substantial  quay,  lows:    Every   person  intending   to 
alongside  of  which  we  counted  no  dig  for  gold  must  take  out  a  licences- 
less   than    six    small   steam-vessels,  called  a  ''miner's  right,"  for  which 
besides  a  dozen  or  so  of   coasting  he  pays   a  pound  per  annum,  and 
craft.      The    large    steamers    from  without   which  he    cannot   have  a 
Australia    have    to    anchor    in    the  ''claim"     allotted     to    him.       The* 
roa>ds,    and     their    passengers     and  diggers     ahnost     always    work     in 
cargo  are  transhipped   into   the   ri-  gangs — parties  of  from  two  to  eight 
ver-steamers.      Greymouth,   though  men — six  being  a  common  number. - 
smaller  than  Hokitika,  is  a  place  of  We  will  now  suppose  such  a  party- 
some    consequence,    particularly    as  starting  on  a  "prospecting"  excur-- 
tiiere  is  a  valuable  coaUmine  a  few  sion    into    the     busn.      Each    maa* 
miles  up  the  river ;   and  Wef^tport,  carries  his  "  swag "  or  bundle,  con* 
at    the    mouth    of    the    BuUcr,    is  taining  blanket,  change  of  clothes, 
a   place    rapidly  rising    in    i:n[iort-  and    so   many   days'    'Huoker "    or 
aDce.    Besides  these  principal  towns,  provisions,    all    wrapped    up    in    a* 
there  are  numerous  townships  scat-  waterproof   sheet.       Then   between 
tered  about  at  the  various  localities  the  different  members  of  the  party 
where    gold    is    found    in    payable  are   distributed   a  light  calico  tent,-^ 
quantities,   and    the   whole    pcpula-  an  axe,  the  "billy"  or  tin  pot  for- 
Uon  of  the  west  coast  at   the   time  cookmg,    and    the    digging     imple- 
of  our  visit  was  estimated   at  about  ment:<,    consisting   of   pick,  shovel, 
40,000  souls.     Since  then,  however,  and    shallow   tin  dish    for  washing 
fresh   attractions   have  appeared    in  out  the  gold.     Thus  equipped,  they 
a    very    rich    district    recently  dis-  si  art   oflf   in   a  direction   previously 
covered    in   the   North    Island,  and  agreed    upon    between    themselves, 
many  restless  individuals  have   re-  but    which     is    kept     a    profound 
sorted  thither;   so  that   thise  gold-  secret    from    all    others — unless    it* 
fields  have  in  their  turn  suffered  a  may    be   some   friendly  storekeeper" 
decrease  of   popularity,   and   Otago  who   lias  supplied  them  with  their 
has  tlius  had  its  revenge.  fit-out    on    credit,   and   who    looks 
The    gold    on   tlie  west  coast  is  for  a   good   share   of   the  result   of 
found    in   alluvial    deposits;    gene-  their    labour    by -and -by.       Afier 
rally    a     stratum    of     shingle     and  many    days    of    toil,   cutting    their 
gravelly    clay,  underlying    the   sur-  way  through    the   thick  busn,   and 
nice    vegetable  -  mould.       In    some  '^  pro6p>ecting "   tiie   ground  as  they 
places    this    gold-b<*arinj^  stuff   de-  go,  we  will  suppose   our  party   to 
scends  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  but  it  have   at  last  hit  upon    a  spot  that 
is  generally   much   nearer   the    sur-  promises  well;    lor    though   a  cer- 
face.     We   have   said   that  a  dense  tain  amount  of  gold  may  have  been 
forest   covers     the    whole     of    this  found  at  every  place  where  a  *' pro- 
region,  and  the  imdergrowth   is  so  spect"    was     tried,   it  might  have 
thick  that    passage    through  it  can  been    in   so  small  a  proportion    as- 
only  be  effected  with  great  difficulty,  not    to    be  worth  working    under 
Therefore     exploring    for    gold,    or  existing   circumstances.     But  when' 
" prospcchng,'    as    it  is  termed,   is  a   "payable"   locality  is  hit  upon, 
here     a    matter     involving     much  the    [)rospectors    in   the   first  place 
labour    and  hardship;    and    it  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  richest 
be  long  before   the  actual  capabili-  spot;  and  after  digging  as  long  Sft' 
ties  of  this  gold-field  become  deter-  their  supply  of  "tucker"  will  9&iw^' 
mined.     Generally  ^akiug,  though  tliey  return  to  town  with  their  rioh 
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hsnrest,  leaving  one  or  two  of  their  been  out  for  some  time,  and  retom 
ptiity  to  keep  the  ground ;  and,  if  for  fresh  supplies.  If  it  is  suspected 
they  find  that  the  secret  cannot  that  they  have  come  across  some- 
be  longer  preserred,  they  give  the  thing  good — either  from  its  having 
information  to  the  Warden  of  the  transpired  that  they  had  taken 
gold-field.  That  ofiBcial  then  makes  gold  to  the  bank,  or  from  some  un- 
public  the  intelligence,  and  the  guarded  expression  of  one  of  the 
"  prospectors'  claim  "  is  awarded  party — and  are  trying  to  keep  it  to 
to  the  discoverers,  which  means  a  themselves,  when  they  sti^t  off 
double  allowance  of  ground  on  the  again  they  are  ^'  shepherded,"  t.  e., 
Bga%  selected  by  them.  Other  followed  and  watched,  until  it  is 
pirties  now  quickly  proceed  to  the  seen  whether  the  surmise  was  well 
new  ground,  where  '^  claims "  are  founded  or  not.  Some  ludicrous 
allotted  to  them  on  application —  stories  are  told  of  this  practice. 
it  being  understood  that  a  person  In  one  case  it  was  suspected  that  a 
may  choose  any  spot  not  previously  certain  individual,  who  was  an  in- 
oocopied;  and  if,  on  further  trial,  defatigable  and  successful  prospec- 
the  place  proves  to  be  rich,  a  tor,  had  found  a  very  rich  iocaUty ; 
''  rush "  takes  place,  diggers  throng  and  a  large  body  of  diggers  set  out 
tluther  from  all  parts,  a  track  is  to  ^*  shepherd "  him.  In  vain  he 
quickly  cut  and  made  practicable  protested  that  they  were  wrong  in 
for  pack-horses,  the  storekeepers  their  suspicions — they  would  not 
load  trains  of  these  animals  with  believe  him.  He  then  tried  to  get 
sappliee  of  all  sorts,  and  in  an  in-  away  from  them,  but  without  suc- 
eredibly  short  space  of  time  a  can-  cess ;  and  this  only  confirmed  them 
▼as  village  has  sprung  up  in  the  in  their  belief,  and  made  them 
heart  of  the  forest.  Should  the  more  determined  to  follow  him 
*< diggings"  continue  to  be  produc-  up.  His  position  now  began  to 
tiTCy  Bubfltantial  wooden  houses  get  serious — days  had  passed,  and 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  frail  can-  the  impatient  crowd  threatened  to 
▼ae  stores    and    grog-shops,  gaudy  "  lynch "  him   if   he .  did  not  show 

T boards  proclaim  the  attractions  them  the   spot,   believing,   as    Uiey 

the      "Ballarat     Hotel,"     the  did,  that    he  was  wilfully  mislead- 

'' Miners'   Arms,"   and    other    rival  ing  them.       The   unfortunate    man 

eetaUishments ;  while  branch  banks  was  at  his  wits'  end,  but  at  last  he 

are  started  for  the  purpose  of  buy-  led  the  way  to  the  edge  of  a  deep 

ing  the  gold  from  the  diggers,  and  and    rapid    torrent,   and,  with    the 

the  place  assumes  a  more    perma-  energy    of     desperation,     made    a 

nent    appearance.       On    the    other  vigorous    leap    across    a  dangerous 

hand,  would    the    place    turn  out,  chasm,    gained    the    opposite  side, 

after    all,  not    sufficiently   rich    to  plunged  mto  the    thick   bush,   ana 

continue  working,  it  is  condemned  so    escaped,    leaving    the    enraged 

as  a  ^'duffer,"  and  becomes  aban-  and    disappointed    *^ shepherds"    to 

doned    for    some     more    promising  return  whence  they  came. 

locality.     Such  is  the  development  The  present  mode  of  working  an 

of  one  of  the   "diggings"   town-  alluvial  gold-field   is   widely   differ- 

ahips,  which  are  all  more  or    less  ent  from  the  primitive  manner    in 

of  an  ephemeral  character,   except  which  the  early  operations  in  Cah- 

plaoea    like    Hokitika,    which    are  fomia   and    Australia  were  carried 

ocMmnerdal  centres  and  depots  for  on.  '  Then  the  soil  was  washed  out 

supplies  to  all  parts.  by  hand  in  "  cradles  "  or  "  rockers," 

One  of  the  most  singular  prao-  involving    constant    manual    labour 

tioes  of  the  diggings  is  that  desig-  of  a  severe  description.    Moreover, 

nated    by  the    expressive    term  of  the   operation    had  to  be  confined 

'*  shepherding."      liet   us    tuppoae  to  the  vicinity  of  water.    It  soon 

that   a   party  of  proq>eetor8  have  beoame  apparent,  however,  that  in 
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gold-digging — as  in  every  other  kind  ing  to  the  quantity  of  water  they 

of  industry^-organised  co-operation  oae.      This    is    ascertained    by  tM 

Mid  division  oi  labour  produce  bet-  dimensions  of  the  branch  race,  which 

ttf  results  tiian  the  feeble  efforts  of  conveys  the  water  to  the  claim  from 

individuals }  and  so  companies  were  the   main  aqueduct.      Some  of  the 

formed  to  oirry  on  operations  upon  most  skilful    constructors    of  these 

a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  sjste-  extraordinary  works    were    unedu- 

matic  manner.      Works   were  con-  cated  men,  without  any  engineering 

•tructed  to  carry  water  to   distant  knowledge  whatever.    One  of   the 

partgi,  and  the  cradle  gave  place  to  most  celebrated  of  them  was  "  GaH- 

tlw  system   of    *' sluicing."       Some  fomia  Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  who 

of   the    water-races    are    works    of  planned  many  of  the  finest  raoesin 

great     ingenuity    and     magnitude,  Otago,   having  acquired  bis  experi- 

oosting    thousands    of    pounds     in  encc   in   California.    He  is  said  lo 

their  construction.      Since    a    good  have  gone  entirely  by  his  eye,  car- 

foffce  of  water  is  requisite   for  the  rying  his  levels  along  with  unerring 

r ration,  a  considerable  difference  accuracy, 
level  is  necessary,  and  the  water  The  process  of  sluicing  is  as  fol- 
has  sometimes  to  be  conveyed  a  lows:  The  water  is  brought  from 
long  distance.  At  the  celebrated  the  race  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
''Ghibriers  Gully,"  in  Otago,  there  claim,  and  is  made  to  pour  do¥nii 
ftre  races  forty  miles  in  length,  upon  the  required  spot  in  a  stream 
winding  round  the  sides  of  hills,  of  Rome  force.  The  stuff  washed 
and  carried  across  valleys  by  means  down  by  the  action  of  the  water 
of  light  timber  aqueducts  called  falls  into  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
"flames."  But  as  wood  in  that  wooden  trough,  placed  conveniently 
pMTt  of  Otago  is  extremely  scarce,  for  the  purpose,  on  just  such  an  inr 
"  flumes  "  are  only  resorted  to  occa-  cline  as  that  the  water  and  fine  earthy 
sionally,  the  race  being  generally  particles  run  freely  off,  leaving  only 
led  round  the  head  of  the  valley,  stones  and  gravel  behind,  in  whidh 
Oo  the  west  coast,  where  timber  is  remains  the  gold,  its  weight  pre- 
•bundant,  "  fluming "  is  in  exten-  venting  its  escape.  One  man  stand- 
five  practice,  and  the  races  are  in  ing  by  picks  out  the  larger  stones ; 
oonsequence  much  shorter,  not  ex-  another  keeps  continually  raking 
oeeding  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  the  stuff  about,  and  prevents  it 
At  the  Waimea  Creek,  near  Hoki-  from  accumulating  at  one  plaoe. 
tika,  there  is  a  *'  flume "  thrown  The  trough  has  a  double  bottom, 
loross  the  valley  at  a  height  of  over  with  holes  in  the  upper  one.  in 
<XDe  hundred  feet,  which  is  a  quarter  which  the  gold  becomes  deposited. 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  the  con-  Once  or  twioe  a-day  the  water  is 
•traction  of  which  40,000  feet  of  turned  off,  and  the  gold  collected, 
■awn  timber  was  usedl  The  chan-  Such  is  the  process  generally  at  the 
nel  for  the  water  is  a  trough  made  west  coast  and  other  alluvial  gold- 
of  boards,  and  this  is  supported  by  fields.  But  at  Gabriers  Gully,  aloio- 
a  light  framework,  or  scaffolding  of  ing  is  performed  on  a  much  larger 
poles,  constructed  with  great  inge-  scale.  The  hills  on  one  side  of  uia 
nnitv.  Looking  up  the  valley,  which  gully  are  auriferous  nearly  to  their 
it  thickly  wooded,  tliis  work  pre-  summits,  and  the  richest  of  these, 
tents  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  called  the  *'  Blue  Spur,"  is  being 
appearance,  like  a  fairy  viaduct  of  gradually  sluiced  away  altogether, 
eoormous  height,  the  terminations  The  ''  wash-dirt " — here  a  sort  of 
being  lost  in  the  foliage  of  the  for-  stiff  gravelly  blue  clay — ^is  nnder- 
ett  The  water-races  are  construct-  laid  by  a  hard  reck ;  and  in  thit 
ed  by  companies,  and  the  proprie-  rock  channels  are  formed,  tiaog 
tors  of  the  different  claims  pay  which  the  stuff  is  washed  by  tbe 
tbem  a  certain  weddy  lent^  aooord-  action  of  the  water  pouring  down 
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in  a  nnall  cataract  from  tiie    race  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 

ibOTe.      The  gold  becomes  deposit-  latter,   and  are  usefo]   to  them    in 

ed  in  these  rocky  channrls,  and  the  many  ways.     When   the  QoTemor, 

process  goes  on  night  and    day —  Sir     Gec-rge     Grey,     visited      the 

the  nature  of  the  wash-dirt  not  re-  Tuapeka    gold-field    in     1867,     he 

quiring  sdch  constant  attention    as  was  received  at  the  town  of  Law- 

in   tiie  case  above-mentioned,    and  n^nce  by  a  proces^ion  of  the  inhabit- 

the     **cl€an:ng-om '*    for  collecting  ants,  with  flags  and  streamers,  and 

the  gold  only  takes  place  occasion-  bands    playing  —  foremost    in     the 

ally.    In  the  gtJd-fields  of  the  South  assemblage  being  the  Chinese  com- 

IsLmd   the  metal  is  found  in  small  mimity.  with  their  pteuliar  banners, 

particles,    varying    fn^m    the   finest  And  on  arriving  in  tiie  town,  when 

dnst    lo    flakes    l:ke  fishes*   scales,  addresses  of  welcome  were  present- 

^ni]§r?e:s'' being  rarely  seen.  ed.    a    deputation    of  the    Chinese 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolate  presented  their  address  also  to  the 

appearance    of   one    of   tiiese   dig-  Governor,  and  were  warmly  cheered 

g^nc^    after    the  works    have  been  by    tiie    assembled    crowd    on  the 

going  on  for  some  time.     Yawning  occasion.      But    although  they  live 

holes  full   of  water,  heaps  of  large  on    peaceable    and     friendly    terms 

stones  carefully  piled  up  to  ect.no-  w:th    the    English    diggers,     thej 

mice  space,  mounds  of  gravel,  with  have    occasionally    serious    quarrels 

rills  of  muddy  water  trickling  ;ilong  amongst   themselves,   and    cases    of 

in  every  direction — such  is  the  con-  suicide    are    not    unfreqnent,   ooca* 

dition   into  which   the  once  grassy  sioned  chiefly  by  gambling    losses, 

valley  has  become  transformed.    Or,  On  the  evening  of  the  day  just  re- 

if  it  is  a  wooded  district,   maimed  (erred    to,   a   Chinaman   was  taken 

trunks  and  upturned  roots,  with  a  to    the    hospital    having    poisoned 

chaos  ol'  broken  branches,  lie  niin-  himself,  after  losing  all   his   money 

gkd  with  the  above  in  wild  contu-  at  play :  but  he  fortunately  recorer- 

gion.  ed  under  skilful  treatment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  We  have  now  to  return  to  the 
of  shiicine  which  we  have  descrilv  other  ^reat  division  of  New  Zc»- 
ed  is,  after  ail  but  a  roueh-and-  land  tlie  North  Island;  where,  as 
ready  method;  and.  in  spite  of  all  we  have  seen,  gold-m:ning  opera- 
care,  much  gold  is  carried  away  tions  were,  until  18G7,  confined 
with  the  earthy  particles  in  the  entiri'ly  to  Cv>romandel,  and  only 
water,  and  deposited  in  the  valley  tliere  to  a  small  extent  For  some 
or  the  bed  of  the  oneek.  But  years  previously  to  this  date,  how* 
though  neglected  by  tlie  difi^ors  as  ever,  it  was  known  that  there  was 
not  worh  coltectiug,  in  Otago  this  gold  to  be  found  further  to  the 
escapeil  gold  is  not  sufiered  to  be  southward  in  the  creeks  of  the 
lost :  for  here  is  kicatotl  quite  a  same  mountain-range,  which — eom- 
eoloDy  of  Chinese — each  digging  mencing  at  Cape^  Colville,  the 
ihrooghoat  the  Otago  gold-tielis  eastern  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
having  a  number  of  *' Celestials "  Hauraki  GuK — extends  southwards 
established  there,  who  en.ploT  for  one  hundred  miles  till  it  fonns 
themselves  in  working  over  Again  tlie  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
abandoneii  claims  and  tlie  beds  of  Waiknto  basin.  The  discovery  had 
creeks,  and  so.  by  patient  industry  lH>en  made  in  1857  by  the  natives. 
and  their  thrit^v  habits  manage  to  wl.o  found  some  gold  in  the  bed 
collect  oonsii^erable  sums.  It  is  of  a  creek  running  down  firum  this 
pleasing  to  see  the  gixni  terms  on  ranee  into  the  river  Thames,  at  the 
which  the  Chinese  hve  with  their  hcaid  of  the  gul£  This  part  of 
Snglish  neighbours.  Being  con-  the  country  was,  however,  native 
tent  with  places  considered  by  the  propt^ny;  and  the  Maoris  jealonsty 
diggers  a*  worthless,  they  do  not  refused  pennisuon  for  exploring,  or 
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ptoepectifij^  on  their  territory  until  example  to  his  fellow-coQntryinen) 

the  year  1866,   when  the  enlight-  by  living  in  a  civilised  and  respeot- 

eiied    and     hberal     chief,     Wiripe  able    manner    in    a    neat    English 

Hoterene   Taipari — ^vrho    bad    long  house. 

endeavoured  to  persuade  his  peo-  The  gold  in  this  district  is  cou- 
ple to  concede  the  pririlege —  tained  in  quarts-reefs;  such  small 
eaoed  a  party  of  prospectors  on  quantities  as  have  been  obtained 
8  land.  The  follov^ing  year  gold  from  the  beds  of  creeks  having  been 
was  again  discoTered  in  the  Karaka  merely  washed  out  from  the  **  lead- 
Creek;  and  in  July,  Taipari  and  ers"  by  natural  oauses.  The  seams 
three  other  chiefs  signed  an  agree-  of  quartz  run  through  the  spurs  of 
ment,  giving  the  Government  the  the  mountain-range  in  every  direo- 
right  of  mining  for  gold  over  their  tion ;  and  the  claims  are  situated 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  receiv-  on  the  slopes  of  the  steep  gullies 
ing  the  fees  for  the  mining  licences,  lying  between  these  spurs,  down 
and  payment  for  all  valuable  timber  the  bottom  of  which  trickle  small 
used.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1867,  streams  of  water — the  creeks  above 
the  Thames  district  was  proclaimed  spoken  of.  A  claim  for  a  single 
a  gold-field ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  individual  in  this  gold-field  is  50 
same  month,  a  party,  headed  by  a  feet  by  300 ;  the  former  being  meas- 
young  man  named  Hunt,  disco v-  ured  horizontally  along  the  hill- 
ed the  first  **  leader "  of  gold -bear-  side,  and  the  latter  up  the  slc^. 
ing  quartz  at  the  foot  of  the  The  workings  are,  for  the  most 
Kurunui  Creek,  close  to  the  sea-  part,  horizontal  drives  into  the  hill- 
beach.  Fresh  discoveries  were  sides,  which  drain  themselves,  and 
made  in  rapid  succession,  the  therefore  there  is  no  expense  neces- 
ezcitement  in  Auckland  became  sary  for  pumping  or  hoisting;  and 
intense,  and  a  rush  took  place,  the  quHrtz  is  shot  down  into  the 
which  speedily  spread  to  all  parts  valley  below,  and  taken  to  the  near- 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  worthy  of  est  machine  to  be  crushed.  The 
Temark  that  Hunt's  clnim  —  the  process  of  extracting  the  gold  from 
first  discovered — has  proved,  up  to  the  quartz  is  ingenious  and  simple, 
this  time,  one  of  the  richest  and  The  stuff  is  put  into  a'^strong  oast- 
noet  profitable.  iron  box,  into  which  water  is  kept 
This  new  El  Dorado  turned  out  constantly  flowing,  and  is  crushed 
•o  very  promising,  that  when  we  into  a  state  of  liquid  mud  by  means 
Tisited  it — only  nine  months  after  of  heavy  iron  **  stampers."  The 
Hunt's  discovery — several  thriving  liquid  runs  off  down  an  inclined 
townships  had  already  sprung  into  plane,  passing  over  several  *' rip- 
existence,  and  about  5000  mining  pies  **  of  quicksilver,  by  which  the 
Hoenses  nad  been  taken  out  The  gold  is  taken  up,  and  becomes  amal- 
ohief,  Taip:iri,  had  received,  up  to  ganiated  with  it.  Once,  twice,  or 
that  time,  as  his  share  of  ground-  three  times  a  d:iy,  according  to  the 
rents  and  the  miner's  rights,  no  richness  of  the  stuff,  the  machine  is 
lees  a  sum  than  £1500;  and  about  stopped,  and  the  amalgam  taken 
four  times  that  amount  had  been  out.  It  is  then  put  into  a  retort 
paid  to  other  natives.  Taipari  and  subjected  to  intense  heat,  by 
may  be  said  to  be  now  in  receipt  which  the  mercury  is  distilled  off, 
of  roi  income  of  £4000  or  £5000  a  and  completely  separated  from  the 
Tear,  and  ho  well  deserves  it;  for  gold.  The  latter  is  again  melted 
oesides  his  liberality  in  allowing  and  run  into  bans  or  ingots,  and  is 
his  land  to  be  explored,  he  has  then  ready  for  the  mint, 
flhown  the  greatest  generosity  in  The  appearance  of  the  Thames 
giving  sites  for  churches,  hospital,  gold-field  at  the  time  of  our  viait 
cemetery,  and  other  public  institu-  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  On 
tions.      Moreover,   he  sets    a  good  a  narrow  flat  of  ground,   about  a 
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mile  ftsd  a  half  in  length,  at  the  serve  for  the  slahhing  of  ih#  drives 
mouth  of  the  Thames  river — ^iying  and  shafts,  while  the  noble  kauri 
between  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  furiiishea  suppUes  of  the  fineat 
the  shallow  shores  of  the  Hauraki  plank  for  building  purposes.  The 
Gulf — stood  the  rising  townships  of  stems  of  the  graceful  tree-ferns  are 
Shortland  and  ''  Tookey's,"  consist-  in  constant  request  for  ^'  corduroy  " 
iug  of  new  wooden  buildings  of  roads;  and  the  poor  defenceless 
every  size  and  shape,  and  cJoipris-  mosses,  ferns,  and  creepers  are 
img  churches,  banks,  hotels,  shops,  overwhelmed  in  an  avalanche  of 
pubho-houses,  private  dwellings,  and  ^^  mullock "  and  rubbish  from  the 
Dusiness  edihces  of  all  sorts,  with  drive  above.  The  very  creek  at 
here  and  there  a  tent  or  canvas  the  bottom  of  the  gull^  is  turned 
shanty.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  and  distorted  from  its  natural 
township  was  the  ''  diggers*  town,"  course  over  and  over  aguin,  by  the 
where  the  ground-rent  is  much  workings  of  the  lower  claims;  and 
lower,  and  the  dwellin«rs  in  which  destruction  and  desolation  speedily 
oonaisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  obUterate  all  traces  of  a  forest- 
two  latter  claijses  of  habitations,  scenery  that  was,  but  a  short  while 
Then  a  little  further,  at  the  foot  of  since,  unsurpassed  in  picturesque 
the  hills,  the  workings  began  to  ap-  beauty. 

pear,  extending  from  there  to  the  About  ten  miles  north  of  Short- 
tops  of  the  highest  spurs,  and  far  up  land,  towards  Coromandel,  is  the 
the  steep  wooded  gullies  out  of  sight.  Tapu  Creek,  another  very  richlo- 
The  sides  of  these  gullies  were  cality,  where  a  thriving  township 
dothed  with  dense  forest,  which  has  sprung  up;  and  twelve  miles 
reached  to  the  very  summits  of  the  in  the  opposite  direction,  inland, 
range ;  and  numberless  white  tents  are  the  Puriri  diggings,  which  have 
and  shanties  were  to  be  seen  peep-  also  attracted  a  con.-^iderable  num- 
ing  out  from  amid  the  dark-green  ber  of  people.  But  there  is  little 
foliage  as  far  back  as  the  view  would  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
permit,  while  wreaths  of  curUng  mountain-range  will  prove  to  be 
smoke  betrayed  the  situation  of  auriferous;  and,  from  the  gold 
many  others  hidden  by  the  dense  being  in  quarte-reefs,  the  workings 
vegetation.  Here  and  there  gigan-  are  of  a  nature  to  become  a  perm*- 
tie  kauri-trees  towered  above  tueir  nent  industry.  It  will  be  seen, 
liofest  bretluren,  with  bare  trunks  therefore,  that  Uiis  gold-fidd  is  a 
end  stiff  unbending  branches,  eon-  very  promising  one,  and  has  al- 
trasting  with  the  feathery  and  grace-  ready  become  of  considerable  im- 
ihl  riniu,  the  gnarled  stems  of  the  portance,  notwithstanding  that,  at 
poriri  and  the  stately  rata,  covered  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  pro- 
with  its  growth  of  or^ds  and  other  vince  of  Auckland  was  in  a  state 
parasites.  Beneath  the  shade  of  of  great  commercial  depression, 
these  monarchs  of  the  bush,  tree-  oapiUl  being  extremely  scarce.  As 
ftiBS  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  the  yet  there  has  been  no  great  influx 
elegant  nik:iu  palm,  together  with  of  people  from  without  the  col- 
many  handsome  shrubs  and  creep-  ony;  for  there  have  been  counter- 
era,  sheltered  in  their  turn  ferns  attractions  in  some  recently  discov- 
end  mosses  of  endless  variety  and  ered  diggings  in  Kew  South  Wales 
lowlineaBL  But  before  long  the  and  Que^HisIand;  but  the  Thames 
beenty  of  this  scene  will  have  gone,  quarU-ree^  are  tmming  out  so  very 
never  to  return.  Already  the  ruth-  valual^,  that  there  is  everv  proba- 
less  axe  is  heard  in  every  direction,  bility  of  auoth<»r  Bal'.arat  being  in 
andtheleaQr  giants  bow  their  headbs  time  develom^d  from  the  modest 
and  M  grandly  beR^re  their  leU  townahip  of  Shortland. 
destroyers.  The  puriri,  the  rimu,  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the    kahikatea,    and   many    others^  the   riehne«»   of  thsee    ree&   firom 
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the  following  comparison.  It  is  and  work  them  on  a  larger  aoale 
considered  in  Victoria,  that  if  half  than  baa  been  hitherto  done, 
an  ounce  of  gold  can  be  produced  From  the  fact  of  this  gold-6eld  be- 
bj  the  cmahing  of  a  ton  of  quarts,  ing  situated  so  near  Auckland  with 
the  work  is  remunerative.  At  the  its  well -furnished  markets^  and 
Thames  gold  -  field,  many  claims  from  its  lying  absolutely  on  the 
have  yielded  from  15  to  40  ounces  sea- shore,  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  the  t  'U,  and  the  enormous  are  very  cheap ;  and  as  the  nature 
amount  of  100  ounces  has  been  <^  the  working  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
aeveral  times  obtained  from  quartz  very  inexpensive,  the  pro&te  are 
taken  as  it  came  from  the  leader,  proportionately  great, 
while  even  four  or  .five  times  this  It  is  very  frequently  supposed 
latter  quantity  has  been  produced  thit  the  population  of  a  gola  -  field 
from  picked  specimens.  U  should  is  a  collection  of  disorderly  indi* 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  viduals,  and  that  crime  and  ex* 
gold  of  this  field  is  of  inferior  cesses  of  all  kinds  abound  there, 
value,  containing  a  quantity  of  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
alloy,  and  that  about  25  per  cent  case — in  our  colonies  at  all  events, 
must  be  taken  off  the  above  In  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever 
amounts  for  a  fair  comparison.  To  in  California,  no  doubt  numbers  of 
show  the  prizes  that  may  be  drawn  profligate  and  lawless  characters— 
in  the  lottery  of  a  gold-field —  the  refiise  of  New  York  and  New 
where,  however,  tliere  are  many  Orleans — betook  themselves  to  the 
blanks  —  a  quarter  of  a  share  in  digginf2:R;  and  the  violence  and 
Hunt's  claim  was  sold  for  £100  ruffianism  which  prevailed  there 
about  a  month  alter  its  discovery,  for  the  first  two  years  brought  an 
the  porchaser  undertaking  to  evil  notoriety  upon  the  land  of 
pay  anoUier  hundred  out  of  the  gold.  But  in  Australia,  the  dig- 
profits.  Eight  months  later,  the  gers  and  miners  have  proved  to  be. 
OBiginal  owner  bought  back  the  on  the  whole,  a  quiet,  orderly,  ana 
quarter-share  for  £2300;  and  as  industrious  set;  and  in  New  Zea- 
the  profits  upon  it  had  in  the  land  this  has  been  the  case  to  a 
meanwhile  amounted  to  seven  or  remarkable  degree.  In  Hokitika 
eight  hundred  pounds,  the  fortu-  and  the  other  towns  on  the  west 
nate  speculator  netted  a  clear  coast,  as  well  as  in  Otago,  the 
£3000  by  the  transaction  in  this  amount  of  crime  is  exceedingly 
short  time  I  small,   and  the  police  force  almost 

In  coui^equence  of  the  scarcity  ludicrously  few  in  number,  oom- 
of  capital  above  alluded  to,  the  de-  pared  with  what  one  would  have 
▼elopment  of  the  Thames  gold-field  supposed  necessary  in  such  circmn- 
has  been  much  retarded  for  want  stances.  As  a  rule,  the  diggers  are 
of  sufficient  machinery  to  crush  sober  and  well  conducted.  They 
the  quarts,  and  many  fine  claims  have  a  high  sense  of  honour  in 
have  been  forced  to  stand  idle  for  their  dealings  amongst  themselves, 
this  reason.  The  machines  already  and  disputes  about  claims  are 
np  are  working  night  and  day,  easily  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  the 
their  owners  making  rich  profits,  law.  They  trust  implicitly  to  the 
the  whole  cost  of  the  machines  good  faith  of  their  *' mates,"  and 
being  repaid  in  a  few  months,  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
New  machinery  is  being  erected  for  a  gang  of  six  or  eight  men  to 
in  every  direction ;  and  it  is  prob-  be  at  the  same  time  working  claims 
able  that,    before    these    lines    are    in   Victoria,   Otago,   and  the   West 

Erinted,  the  capitalists  of  Austra-  Coast  or  TLames.  When  a  new 
a  will  have  turned  their  attention  and  promising  gold-field  is  die- 
to  these  parts,  and  companies  will  covered,  one  or  two  mates  will 
have  been  formed  to  buy  up  claims,    be  despatdied  to  the  newly-fionnd 
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^gi"^  provided   with    funds    to  to    work   them.    These    are  called 

make  a  start  there.    In   their  own  *' wages    men: "    and    the    rate    of 

rough    way    they    draw     up    their  wages  at  the  Thames  at  the  time  of 

balance-sheet,  and  forward  to  their  our  yifdt  was  from  thirty  shillings 

absent  comrades  their  share  of  the  to  two  pounds  a  week.     Upon  rea- 

proceeds.  sonable     and    sufllcient    grounds    a 

It    is  manifest  that  special  laws  claim  may   be   "registered"    for  a 

and  regulations    are    necessary  for  time — Uiat  is,   application  is    made 

svich  a  peculiar  community  as  that  to  the    Warden    of   t^je    gold*field 

of  a  gold-field.     Where  the  ground  for     a     "  protection "     to    let     the 

is    rich    and    hmited   in    extent,   it  claim  remain    unworked  for  a  lim- 

would  be  unfair  to  allow   any  one  ited    period,    u^n    such    grounds 

individual      to     monopolise      more  as  going  away   for    supplies,  aick- 

ground  than  he  could  fairly  work;  ness,  want  of  machinery,  or  other 

therefore    a    certain   proportion    of  causes. 

ground  is  assigned  for  each  man's        The    quantity  of  gold    exported 

daim,   varying  in   amount    accord-  fix)m  the   west  coast   has  been   as 

ing    to  the  extent  and  richness  of  follows : — 
the    place,    and    other    conditions. 

The  law   requires   that  there  must  In  1 864,  ml. 

be  a  man  actuallv  workinff  at  each         1865,  8(»2,034oz.,valuedat£l,l76.080 
^     t^tTlhe^eTeSon    w^^^^^     "1866,660,222      *'  '<      2,170.792 

Claim,    wiin    ine    exception    w men     « 1867,521.094     •*         "      2,053.984 
will  be  presently   mentioned;    and  J___[____  ' 

if  a  claim    remains  untouched  for  Total,  1,383,350      "         "    £5,400,866 
twenty-tour  hours,  it  is  liable  to  be 

taken  possession  of  by  any  person  While  the   total  quantity  exported 

who    chooses    to    assert    the  right  from   Otago  to  the  end    of    1867, 

This  is   called  "jumping"  a  claim,  since   the   first  discoveries    in    that 

For  instance,  if  a  man  on  the  look-  province  in  1861,  was  2,208,409  ot. 

out  for  a  desirable  spot  comes  across  valued  at    £8,566,286,    which    will 

a  "six   man's  ground,"   and   finds  show   the  richness  and  importance 

only  five    men  working  it,  he  can  of  the  later  discoveries.    It  is  im- 

take  his  measuring-tape   and  mark  possible  yet  to  form  any  idea  of  the 

out  a   single  claim  for  himself   off  quantity  obtained  from  the  Thames 

it.    As  a  rule,  jumping  is  discour-  district,  as  there   hus  not  been  tuf- 

aged  as  a  species  of  sharp  practice  ficient    machinery  to    extract    the 

not  in  accordance  with  the  diggers'  metal  from   the   quartz,   but    li    ie 

sense  of  honour ;    and  if  a  reason-  believed  that  the  amount  will  prove 

able  cause  can    be  shown    in    the  very  great. 

Warden's  Court  why  the   claim  in        We  have  said  that  New  Zealand 

question    remained    unworked,    the  abouncjs  in  attractions  for  the  tra*- 

'^jumper"   loses    the  suit,   and  has  veller  and   the  explorer.     The  Al- 

probably  to    pay    the    cost&    Still  pine  range  in  the  south  Island  pre* 

there  are  alwavs  certain  individuals  sents  to  the  mountaineer  a  field  for 

who  go  about  looking  for  an  oppor-  feats  of  daring    equal    to    that  of 

tunity   to    take  advantage  of  their  Switzerland  in   grandeur  and  sub* 

neighbours,   and  who  gain  an   un-  limity,  together  with   the  ohann  of 

enviable  notoriety  by  jumping.     On  novelty,   which    the    well-trodden 

the    other    hand,    there    are    often  peaks   of    Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 

men  who  are  too  lazy  and  indolent  Kosa  can  no  longer  boast  of.    In 

to  work    steadily   at    their   claims,  fact,  the  New   Zealand  Alps  have 

and  so  deserve  to  lose  them.     It  is  in  some  respects  the  advantage  over 

not  necessary    that  a  man    should  their     European     rivals.       Though 

work   in  person.     He  may  hold  a  they  cannot  boast  of  such  a  numer- 

do2en  diflerent  claims  at  the  same  ous  array  of  lofty  peaks  as  are  to 

time,  so  long  as  he  employs  people  be  seen  in  the  l^rnese,   Pennine, 
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and  Helretio  nmgeo^  yet  their  da-  for    wild    and   grand   scenery    they 
oiers  are  upon  a  grander  scale  than  are    probably  unsurpassed   even    in 
those  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  Mount  Norwajr.     Tlie  most  remarkable    of 
Cook  is  one  of  the  finest  mountains  them   is    Milford    Sound,  which    is 
in  the  world.       Rising   to  a  heisfbt  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width 
of  over   13,000  feet,   with  a  singu-  in    any   part,  while    the    mountains 
larly  striking  outline,  the   full  pro-  on    either  side  rise  up  almost  per- 
portions  of  Uiis  magnificent   moun-  pendicularly  to    a    height  of    7000 
tain  can  be  seen  as  few  others  can,  feet,    and    a    magnificent    waterfall, 
as  it  stands  in  cIqao  proximity  to  of  700  feet    unbroken  height,  adds 
the   sea-coa^t,  the  foot  of  its  huge  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
fflaciers  reaching  down  to  within  a  In   the   North  Island,  Mount  Eg- 
row  miles  of  the  shore.     Seen  from  mont,    in  the  province  of  Taranaki, 
Hokitika,  at    a  -dinance    of    sixty  is    an  object    of  S'ngular   beauty— 
miles.  Mount  Cook  is  a  noble  ob-  being  a  nearly  perfect  cone  of  8270 
ject ;     and,    as   may  easily  be  sup-  feet  in  height,  snow-capped,  except 
posed,  its  view  fi'om  the  sea  is  very  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  slop- 
gfrand.     Nor  must  we,  in  this  com-  ing  gradually  in  a  gracefiil   outline 
parison,  forget  that  in  lake-scenery  to  the  sea-coast,  which  winds  round 
also    New    Zealand    has    much    to  its  base  in  a  semicircle,  on  the  north 
boast  of.     The  valleys  of  the  great  side  of  which  stands  tne  pretty  and 
mountain-chain  contain  many  beau-  fertile  settlement  of  New  Plymouth. 
tiful  sheets  of  water — from  the  ser-  In    the  interior,   near  Lake    Taupo, 
pentlne  Lake  Wakatipu,  fifty  miles  stands  the  loily   Ruapehst,  with  its 
m  length,  which   we  have   mention-  crest    of    perp>etual    snow,   and    its 
6d  above,  to  the  solitary  mountain  sister  Tongariro.  an  active  volcano- 
tarn.      The  largest  of  these  are  in  being  the   southern   of    a  series  of 
Otago  ;     and     probably    the     mort  remarkable     volcanic     vents    which 
beautiful    are    tne    Lakes    Manipori  extend  from  here  in  a  north-caster- 
and  Te  Anan,   in  the  south-west  of  iy  direction   to  White  Island,  in  the 
that    province,   which   part    of   the  Bay  of    Plenty.       In    this  volcanic 
Conntry   is  but  little  known.      We  district  are  situated  the  famous  hot 
now  come  to  another  striking  fea-  lakes  of  Rotorua,  which,  in  extent^ 
tore  of  New  Zealand  scenery.     The  formation,   and  extraordinary   erup- 
great  mountain-range,  as  we    have  tive    efiects,  are    unrivalled    as   yet 
■aid,   approaches    the    sea    at    the  in  the    world.     It  was  our  misfor- 
boundary  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  tune  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
on  the  west  coast.    The  high  spurs  visiting     this     wonderful      locality ; 
of  this  range  jut  out  here  into  the  but   as  a   description   of   it  will   be 
sea,     forming    a    precipitous    iron-  deeply    interesting    to    our  readers, 
bound  coast,  intersected  every  «i«Tht  we  make   no    apology  for    quoting 
or  ten  miles  by  deep  ravines,  which  from    an     account    written    by    Dr 
form     long    and     narrow    fiords    of  Hochstetter,  the    geologist    of     the 
l^reat  depth  of  water,     These  clefts  Austrian     Scientific    Expedition    in 
m  tlie  mountains — for  such,    in  fact,  the    frigate    Novara,    a    few    years 
they  are — vjiry  from   six   to  twenty  ago  : — 

miles    in     length,     and     are     rarely  '*  The   Lake  District,   to   called    on 

above  a  mile    in    width  ;     while    on  account  of  it«  numerous  lakes,  is  situ- 

•ither  side    the  mountains  rise  snd-  ated  about  two  dsys*  journey  from  the 

denly  to  a   height  of   several   thou-  Bay  of  Plenty.     It  is  almost  exclusively 

■and     feet,   pourinir    down    number-  "»huhited    hy  the    natives,  who    have 

le»     torrents,   terminating     in    cas-  «^*f,^^f^  ^»»«  beauUful  and  fertile  banks 

cades  of  great  beaut  v.     Owing  to  the  ^^  ^^l*'^'"*  *"'^  ^%r  ^""^  **.  '^'^  ft     ^ 

_        ,.^             ^'/•*i_-^xr  nient*.     .     .     .     The  principal  point  of 

mountainous  nature   of  this  part   of  attraction  of  thU   reiion    fs  KotoMa- 

tfie  country  these  sounds  will  never  j^^na  or  the  hot  lake7with  its  woudert, 

be   of  any  value   as  harbours  ;    but  a  visit  to  which  well  repays  the  fatigues 
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mi  a  fev  dsTs*  traTctliiur  tkroogk  Nev  of  Uiis  n^irtT  babbling  vpnDg.     It   it 

ZcAiAsd  niih  ABJ  tvampA."*  80  f««i  bi^  bj  6u  broad,  aod  filled  np 

-*  Ibe  n*me  of   Wanu  Lake    \KoUk  to  tbe  bnm   vith  dear  boiiiug  waler, 

lak«:  Mahaaa.  varan  mav  in   the  full  whiob  rues  ia  ibe  eenire   several  feet 

aesM  of  the  wor  J  be  ei^«o  <o  iu    The  higher,  lookine  beautifully  blue  in   iU 

mmif  I  of  b>>li«t^-r.ot  water  vbich  ?pring  tr.ov-white  incnutM  ba«iii.     Eoormona 

up  ft!-org  The  basks  and  fn^m  the   bot-  c!oad*  tf  stearx  r;aTu^  npwaixld,  are  re- 

t.E'.v'f  Use  lake  are  realV  eo'osuL  .  .  .  fleeted  in  tbe  blue  mirror  of  the  basin. 

TisV'TS  -.r.tea^:a£  to  »:ay  a  few  days  at  Tbe  temperatcre  of  the   water,    whieh 

the  like  are  rv^onaezd^  by  the  D&tiT«s  probably  reaehet  to  boiHogr  point  in  the 

to  »fl«^  a»    T^eir  quarters  the    »maU  eentre.    was   183'   near  the  rim  of   tho 

islani  Poai     This    »   a  T>oek  It  fe^t  basin.      The  water   is  neither  alkaline 

b&cb.  i^'  f«et  locur.  asd  nearly  li»  feet  nor  add  :  it  haa  a  slightly    aalt  taal^ 

wide.    ScA  \  huts  are  here  erec'.ed.  in  and  possesses  in  a  hidrb  degree  tbe  pro- 


whi^  we  Enake  ouKeire*  as  e^^mfonable  perty  of  p^triiaetion,  or  rather  of  inema- 

•s  pMeE'r-te.     Bst  1  belie  re  that  any  one  laiion.     Toe  wdiinent  oon^ista^  as  in  Iba 

who  d:i   zi'l  k^ow  ihs:   per»orj  have  hot  springs  of  lev' and.  of  silica ;  and  the 

lired  bere  fjc  »e>eral  werk«  wcm'.i  oaly  overdo w  has  formed  on  the  slope  of  tbe 


z'.sk  en*i    Ii£^:il:r  b^   peKsaJed  to     hill  a  systex  of  cry^ia!  terraeeSi  which, 
~i.  krre  erec  f.^r  o::e  s'.«:ht.     Tbe     appearing   almoi^t  as   white  as  m&rble^ 


ec-c:£z:2s^  r^sHrc.  ru#h*r^.  «-.  c^'g.  buiz-     presect  a  siirht  which  it  is  iraponble  to 
ixx.  >oi.i'f  sur  JLani  :he  ic*e')#e  heat     d«40ribe.     It  is  as  if  a  eateade;  ruskini 


c€  lie  g?s»c:i?.   iTapf>MLH'j    a  freirg  of    orer  s:ep«.  bad  been  suddenly 

aad  d~r:r;f  the  fir»t   nj^ht  of    and  iransforrued  into  stone.      Eaeb  of 


■y   May    I    awoke    tudderlr.    as    tbe     the»e  Mens   has  a  sosall  elerated   rim, 
gn»z»d  CT^der  me  beeame  so  hot  that  I    fi»m  whieh   hang  ddieate  sfealacGlas ; 


cM  B^-'t  poMxby  bear  :t.    la  ex  jmin-  and  here  and  there,  on  tbe  aaader  and 

isg  tbe  tenperatu^e.  1  made  a  hole  in  brx>ader  stepsL  are  formed  water-bftUMi 

the  soft  invu::i.  a;ii  placed   thr  iber-  Th«*e   blue   bastrJi    fiiied    with  erystal 

BKv=^er  ia  jl     I:  ."wm  im mediately  to  water,  form  nat4iral  baths,  whieh  coald 

U.-'ilizg-pckir.t.  sii  whea  I  t^x'k  it  o.I:«  a  not  be  surpaated  bv  those  eoostnicted 

flrea:::  ci  Loz  fc<!ana  ii.$:a:.tly  ascended,  by  the  m^>st   refined  icxary.     Oae  eaa 

K>  :bas  I  >.a3::4v<-i  to  ivrer'it  aca:n  as  seitvt  hi»  ba:hing-plaee  dther  deep  or 

£u:    a»   !    .-:«iM     Ir.deel    ;he   whole  shallow.  «a»r.   or   large,  and  of  every 

iilar.d  if  x-.':^:r;  be?  a  lorr.  arid  frae-  teniivralure,   a^eordirg  to  his  taste.  a« 

tvrei  Twk.  iev>.-^Ty>wd  a::d  fN>ftenexl  br  the  l^sins  «tcated  on  tbe  heights  near 

•te^x  a=  i  giiMa.  'which,  a*. most  boiie^  tbe  s%Miree  eoctain  warmer  water  than 

t(«  «c>^Mk  may  si  say  r.-.oment  tumble  tbMe  of  the  lower  steps.    Some  of  tbn 

1^  T«(^fe«.  ard  vasij^h  m  tbe  hot  water  of  basi:.s  are  so  large  that  a  peraoa  «■■ 

Tie  }ake.     Ho:  water  bulble^  np  every-  swim  m  tbe;3  with  eou^^n.     Svdi  ia« 

wtr;r>f.  either  below   ihe  surface  of  the  d«icn(4ioa  M  the  edebrated  Te  Tarata 

lake  or  aK;  ve  i:  :  sr;d  whece^era  hole  S}«n&g.     Tl»e  nativ«4    aiarrs   that    tbo 

ir  make  ia   tr.e  grour.o.  or    the  vrvi*t  wboie    wa;er  in   the  principal  badn  ia 


ac-xV-rv-  r^  ;o  ra::v<^  c-.:*:ow  the  f*s^;  of  iVe  TeTar*:*  spring  through 

"The    eir;:re  vf    a-trac:ion    ar.d   of  thr  bwsh  to  the  great  Xgabapn  spring. 

ic:4fv»t  i*  ihi   <a*:*rr.  b*rk.  wh^ry  aiy  Tbo  b-u^jn  of  th»  srrirg  u  TO  feet  k^ 

the   ir.t>&:    i^.'.:x^r*-t    of    the    von;c«.  and  $\>  brv^d.     Tn'e  water  within  it  it 

whiv-h  iriee,:.  :•<  "ske  Va*  to:;'.*:-.k  f.*r  in  cs^'^ian;  ar.d  dre*df*.l  agitation.    It 

itP  T^nowT,    ari    %h\-h  are   the  Ri.yij  is  ^n-.'tv  uvr  a  few  ns^meaU  that  tbe  water 

isagrifieert  »-»i  irratd  of  *U  ho;  »pr:t.gs  ts  ^u  «H  ia  the  ea'drxm.  when  it  agaim 

at  pTwe^t  kr.owa.  l^wl^l ies  ujx  asd  »*  thrown  right  to  tan 

-  TeTAra:a  »  «:"as<\i  x\  :?-#  rosth-  u>,^t  h^jn  ;  and  a  foaausg  surf  of  boiling 

east^rr,  erd  v'^  ;be  -skc      h  /.isSi^  ir,»i  l;oj  wav««  stream  oier '.be  wai*  of  tba 

aKve   the    -eve:  ^^  ;he  We.  ^^jthn  a  V *»:;•.  so  iha:  the  o:*«rver  is  ob.iged 

era:*r  wh>h  *s  oi>er.  t.^ »*•»?♦  i  f  *;,5^  of  ii:u  d'v   to   r^ireat.     The  thermometer 

the  Jake,  asd  ^nais  t*^e  prr^^'ivsl  b«M»  r;se*  iV.  the*e  sjrir^*  :o  r«'.    Farther 

•  Tlie  natives  made  an  ex.^ellant  ivad  *%f  tii>  miW*  in  ler^  lo  ibeM  lake^  ul 
cq^Ution  of  the  visit  of  IL  R.  U.  Ibe  D«ke  xxf  Kdiabiu^ 
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lib,  eloMtoUiebtiiika,  is  titoAted  the 
T«  TAk«po  spring — A  boilingwator  basin 
of  10  feet  iQ  diumeter,  l^e  geyser  erup- 
tion of  whicb  rises  to  a  height  of  30  to 
40fe«t 

'*  Not  fta  from  this  spring  the  traveller 
wrt\reM  At  a  hollow  ca11e<l  Waikaoapans- 
pa  (rariable  water),  the  approach  to 
which  is  eoTered  with  bush,  and  some- 
what difficult,  as  one  has  to  pass  several 
tospieiofis-looking  places,  where  there  is 
danger  of  sinking  in  the  boiling  mud. 
The  cavity  itself  appears  like  the  crater 
of  a  voloaoo;  the  walls,  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  rent  and  torn ;  pieces  and 
tongues  of  rook  of  white,  red,  and  blue 
fumarolic  clay,  rising  upwards  like  spec- 
tres, threaten  to  fall  every,  moment. 
The  tiottom  is  formed  of  fine  mud ;  and 
•ilicious  Btalactitog,  broken  into  every 
f^rm  and  variety,  lie  about  like  nieces 
of  ice  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  irozen 
atream.  Here  is  a  deep  pool  filled  with 
babbling  mud — there  a  caldron  full  of 
boiling  water — near  it  a  dreadful  hole, 
which,  with  a  hissing  noise,  ejects  a  col- 
umn of  steam ;  and  farther  on  email  mud- 
hills  (fumarules),  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
height — inud-volcanoe»,  if  the  name  may 
be  applied  to  them — which,  with  a  dull 
Boise,  throw  out  of  their  craters  boiling 
mud,  and  represent,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  effects  of  large  volcanoes. 
The  above-mentioned  springs  are  the 
principal  ones.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
rising  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  there  are  more  than  100  places 
that  eject  steam.     .     .     . 

"On  the  western  bank,  the  crreat  ter- 
l»ce  spring — Otuku  Puarangi  (cloudy 
fttmosphei'e) — forma  the  counterpart  of 
Te  Tamta  spring.  The  stalnctic  steps 
reach  to  the  lake,  and  one  ascends  as  on 
artifici»lly-forme<l  marble  steps,  which 
•re  decorated  on  both  sides  with  green 
ibruhs.  lliese  terraces  are  not  hO  grand 
as  Te  Turata,  but  are  more  delicate,  and 
of  a  beautiful  pmk  hue,  which  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  to  this  wonderful  forma- 
tion. The  hapin  of  this  spring  is  40  or 
60  feet  in  diameter,  and  appears  as  a 
calm,  blue,  glimmerine:,  steaming,  but 
not  Doilir  g.  mirror  of  wat«^r.  On  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  ihe  terraces, 
is  the  solfatara,  Whaka-taratara — a  sul- 
phur-pool in  the  true  eense  of  the  word 
— from  which  a  hot  muddy  stream  runs 
into  the  lake. 

"  There  are  about  twenty -five  large 
hot  Sf>rings— or  ngatckas^  as  the  natives 
call  them — at  Roto-Mahana.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 


■nailer  one&  And  Roto-Mahana  is  only 
one  point  of  a  rent  above  150  miles  long 
and  17  wide,  between  the  active  crater 
of  Tongariro  and  that  of  the  White  IsUod 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  throughout  which 
hot  water  and  steam  are  ejected  from 
the  earth  at  innumerable  points." 

White  Island  is  also  a  place  of 
remarkable  interest.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  25 
miles  from  the  land,  and  is  an 
active  volcano,  or  rather  solfatara, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  800 
feet  high.  One  side  of  the  crater 
has  been  blown  out,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  lake  of  sulphure- 
ous water,  surrounded  by  many 
openings  emitting  jets  of  steam, 
and  roaring  like  so  many  huge 
high-pressure  boilers  blowing  off 
their  steam.  Large  masses  of  the 
purest  crystallised  sulphur  lie  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions,  and 
the  whole  interior  of  the  crater  is 
heated  and  soft,  and  ready  to  break 
forth  at  any  spot  in  a  jet  of  steam, 
or  a  bubbling  up  of  liquid  sul- 
phureous mud. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  grand  phenomena  of  nature 
which  New  Zealand  (contains.  But 
the  botany  and  zoology  of  these 
islands  have  likewise  much  that 
is  remarkable  in  their  respective 
sciences;  and  the  geologist  will 
find  here  special  point s  of  interest, 
since  the  formation  of  the  country 
is  not  less  varie<l  than  that  of  our 
own  islands,  while  in  addition  are 
to  be  seen  the  peculiar  volcanic 
phenomena  that  have  just  been 
described.  To  the  traveller,  then 
— whether  he  be  a  lover  of  science, 
or  one  whose  motives  are  curiosity 
and  lovo  of  cnterpri^^e — we  would 
say,  "  Visit  New  Zealand  —  you 
will  there  find  a  vast  field  for 
speculation  and  inquiry  open  to 
tlie  philosopher,  with  virgin  peaks 
and  untrodden  glaciers  inviting 
the  Exploits  of  a  Southern  Alpine 
Club." 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
more  highly  favoured  by  nature 
than  the  province  of  Auckland. 
The  extensive  inlets  of  Hokianga, 
Kaipara,  and  Manukau  on  its  west 
coast,  with  navigable    riyera    run- 
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liing  into'  them,  give  an  immense  underwent  great  hardship  and  pv4- 
extent  of  inland  water  communi-  yations  in  opening  up  the  country, 
cation,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  be-  and  exploring  the  passes  across  the 
gun  to  be  developed.  The  Waikato  mountain-ranges.  A  new  practice 
and  Thames  rivers  also  afford  an  has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
easy  access  to  the  very  heart  of  in  sheep  -  farming  in  the  South 
the  country.  The  north-east  coast  Island.  When  the  land  is  suitable 
abounds  in  fine  harbours ;  and  the  for  the  purpose,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
beautiful  Hauraki  Gulf,  studded  and,  after  taking  a  crop  of  com  off 
with  islands,  is  a  smooth  sea  of  it,  is  laid  down  in  permanent  £ng- 
8ome  50  miles  in  extent,  surround-  lish  grasses.  By  this  means  the 
ed  with  sheltered  anchorages — the  land  will  carry  many  more  sheep 
Waitemata  river,  which  is  the  har-  than  when  they  were  fed  upon  the 
hour  of  Auckland,  being  at  its  less  nutritious  indigenous  herbage; 
south-western  coiner.  No  more  and  as  it  is  then  fenced  in, fewer 
beautiful  place  for  yachtinof  can  shepherds  are  required,  and  ex- 
be  imagined  than  this.  Outside  of  pense  saved.  This  method  pre- 
Auckland  harbour  there  is  a  pic-  vails  extensively  in  the  province  of 
turesque  sheet  of  water,  as  large  as  Southland,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Solent,  but  of  more  convenient  Otago,  and  on  the  great  Canter- 
depth,  with  very  little  tide,  and  bury  plains ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
perfectly  landlocked — beiffg  shel-  the  lowland  districts  which  are 
tered  by  numerous  islands;  and  held  in  freehold.  Such  a  system 
beyond  this  again,  the  Hauraki  would  be  impracticable  in  the  hilly 
G-ulf,  with  an  outer  cordon  of  country;  and  the  land  there  is 
islands  shutting  out  the  ocean  generally  held  on  leasehold  as 
swell,  and  with  secure  harbours  to  **  runs,"  the  tenure  of  whieh  is 
run  for  in  every  direction.  somewhat  precarious,  since,  by 
Until  the  last  few  years,  sheep-  the  system  of  *'  free  selection " — 
farming  in  New  Zealand  was  con-  which  obtains  here  as  well  as  in 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  South  Australia — the  run-holder  may  at 
Island.  Not  only  was  the  country  any  time  see  some  of  his  best  land 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  taken  possession  of,  and  so  find 
the  very  small  number  of  natives  himself  compelled  to  throw  up  his 
in  that  division  of  the  colony  ren-  lease.  Slieep-farming  upon  the 
dered  the  acquisition  of  land  there  system  above  described  is  some- 
a  safe  and  easy  matter.  Large  times  carried  on  upon  a  very  large 
tracts  were  speedily  bought  up  by  scale.  A  Scotch  company  posses- 
the  provincial  governments,  and  ses,  in  the  province  of  Southland, 
leased  as  sheep-runs;  and  much  200,000  acres  of  freehold  land, 
freehold  property  was  also  acquired  divided  into  separate  farms.  On 
by  the  settlers.  A  great  extent  of  one  of  these,  about  15  miles  from 
each  of  the  provinces  in  the  South  the  town  of  Invercargill,  we  saw 
Island  (as  indeed  throughout  the  three  steam-ploughs  at  work;  and 
colony)  coUv^ists  of  hilly  countiy  we  were  informed  that,  in  this  one 
unsuited  for  agriculture;  but,  being  section  of  the  estate,  about  3,(!00 
covered  with  indigenous  grasses,  acres  of  fresh  land  were  being 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  broken  up  yearly.  Since  then,  the 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  de-  company  has  extended  its  opera- 
pasturing  of  sheep.  These  districts  tions  still  further,  and  has  many 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  more  steam-ploughs  now  working, 
whole  of  the  pastoral  land  in  the  In  the  North  Island,  the  country, 
South  Island  has  been  for  years  generally  speaking,  is  not  nearly  so 
taken  up.  New  Zealand  owes  well  adapted  for  sheep  -  farming ; 
much  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  there  being  in  many  places  no  indi- 
of  some  of  her  early  colonists,  who  genous  grasses — the  country   being 
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covered  with  thick  fern  or  scrub,  climate  of  the  north  bein^  better 
MoreoTcr,  it  is  intersected  by  nu-  suited  to  their  semi-tropical  consti- 
merous  swamps,  and  there  is  a  tations  than  that  of  the  more  rigor- 
great  deal  of  forest-land.  Still,  in  ous  southern  isLmd.  Until  about 
some  parts  there  is  good  natural  ten  years  ago  there  was  much  un- 
pasturage,  and  especially  in  the  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  the 
proTince  of  Hawke's  Bay,  where  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  had 
aheep-farming  is  extensively  car-  been  variously  estimated,  from 
ried  on.  The  natives  there  were  Cook's  time  downwards,  at  from 
averse  to  selling  their  land,  pre-  70,000  to  200,000  in  number ;  but  it 
ferring  to  lea^e  it;  and  no  less  is  probable  that  during  the  present 
than  X26,000  a-year  is  now  being  century  they  have  never  exceeded 
paid  as  rent  to  the  Maori  land-  120,000,  and  may  have  been  con- 
owners  in  that  province.  This  sidcrably  below  that  estimate.  The 
system  is  a  great  benefit  to  both  first  regular  census  of  the  natives 
parties.  To  the  Maori  proprietor  took  place  in  1858,  when  their 
it  insures  a  fixed  and  certain  nuinl)ers  were, — North  Island, 
annual  income,  keeping  him  in  ease  53,000,  South  Island,  2,500.  The 
and  luxury;  while  to  the  colonist  unsetiled  state  of  the  country  since 
it  is  the  best  guarantee  for  peace-  then  has  prevented  another  census 
ful  occupation — since  the  natives  being  taken ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
well  know  that  if,  from  any  dis-  to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation 
turbanceS;  the  settlers  were  driven  of  their  number,  which,  at  the  close 
off  the  land,  their  incomes  would  of  1667,  was  estimated  at  38,540 
cease.  for  both  inlands.  This  shows  an 
The  cultivation  of  cereals  has  alarmini?  decrease  in  ten  years; 
not  been  attended  to  in  th's  colony  and  although  much  of  this  is  to  be 
as    it   ought  to   have  been,  owing  attributed  to  losses  in  war,  and  to 

frincipally  to  the  war  in  the  North  privation    and     disease    consequent 

aland,  and  to  the  distracting  influ-  upon  their  living  crowded  together 

ence  of  the  gold-fields  in  the  south;  in   fortitied    pahs   during    the    long 

but  it  is  now  coming  more  exten-  period    of    hostilities,    there    is    no 

sively  into   practice.     The  princi[)al  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Maoris 

Siin-producing    districts     are     the  are   rapidly   declining    in    numbers, 

nterbury    plains,   the    Taieri    and  and  that,  unless  some  gieat  change 

Oamaru  districts  in  Otago,  and  some  tak(>s    place    in     their    habits     and 

parts  of  Southland.     But  before  the  mode  of  living,   the  race  will  have 

war  large  quantitit  s  of  wheat  were  almost   disappeared  by    tlie   end   of 

cultivated  by  the  Maoris   in  (iiflfer-  this  century.    The  European  popula- 

ent  parts  of  the  North  Island.  tion  in  December  1^67  was  218,453, 

It  is  not  our  desire,  even  if  the  the  numbers  being, — North  I.^land, 
limits  of  this  paper  would  admit  of  70.913  —  South  Island,  138.540. 
it,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  vexed  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Euro- 
question  of  "  the  native  dilhculty "  peaus,  in  the  North  Island  alone, 
— a  subject  which  has  n.ised  more  are  now  more  than  double  the 
controversy  than  any  other  relating  entire  native  population  of  the 
to  a  British  colony  since  the  eman-  country. 

cipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West        There    has    probably   never   been 

Indies.       But    a    few    observations  such    a    striking    instance   of    good 

upon   the   present  aspect  of  affairs  intentions     and     honest     principles 

seem  desirable.  completely   frustrated   and   nullified, 

The  native  question  may  be  said  as  in   the  case   of  the  management 

to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  North  of  the   aborigines  of  New  Zealand 

Island,    since    the    Maoris     in     the  since   it   became    a  dcf)endency    of 

other    division    of   the    colony   are  the    Ciown.       The    colonisation    of 

very    few    in    number — the    warm  the  islands  was  forced  upon  a  reluo- 
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tant  Govornuient,  in  constxiuence  stitution  Act  was  passed,  they  would 
of  tilt*  prtHt'iHiinpi  n!*  the  New  Zea-  probably  haye  hesitated  before  they 
laMi)  l\)iiipany — a  story  bo  often  committed  her  Majesty  to  such  a 
told  that  wo  lu-oil  not  here  repeat  solemn  declaration.  But  it  most 
it;  l>ui  when  tlu»  eour«io  vf  events  be  allowed  that  he  would  hare  been 
made  it  imiH*rativo  lor  tlie  Govern-  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  year  1844), 
nu'Ut  to  iiiti-rt'iTt*,  the  deepest  anx-  had  prophesied  that  New  Zealand 
io(Y  was  frit  ivT  ii)o  future  welfare  would,  in  bo  short  a  space  of  time, 
of  the  native  inhabitant:*  of  the  become  a  flourishing  English  pro- 
new  iv'ony.  Til  is  is  abundantly  vii'.ce,  with  representative  in^titu- 
ahowi;  bv  i;ro  insin:otioiis  iriven  to  tions  and  pavliamentaiy  gOTcm- 
ihe  diffi'rt'Ui   c^'vernors,  and  bv  the  ment.     Lastly,    the   treaty  was    not 

*                                                               •  •                                              • 

dt^pa'.cht «    ol      ib.e    fcvretiiries     of  signed,    or    even    approved    of,    by 

s!au\    wh\'h    eonta.ned    s«M.tinients  niuiiy   of  tiie  mos:   poweri'ul   ciiieu 

lso:50ur»l*ie   a'.ko    to    the   ministers  — so   that    it  was  a  most   imperfect 

who  ur.' to  thorn,  and  tho  governors  and      invvmr>lete      instrument,     al- 

ls>  n*  h\>i::  ;:iev  wort'  addros>od.  though  the  spirit  of  it  was  j'J?t  and 

Tho  :irsi  >::■:»   taken  uivn  the  in-  considerate     lowar-'s     the     native^L 

auiCurAUv^n   of  ir.o    vvlo:  v    wa<   :lie  We   ieaeve   that   the    three    points 

>ii:n'"4:  v'l  li-e  t:va:y  of  \Va::ar.»ri —  we   havo    ;r.viia:ei    may    be    oon- 

liio  Ma*:'.-.*  C ::*•:. 4  v^f  i::-.-  Now  Zea-  siiierovi  as  the  key  lo  mo«?t  of  the 

! a:*. vlons  AS   :  : . a-  No ::  tor ;i; «.•  d.  .  T : ■  e  trou i ■  le-*  t ': . a :  1. a v e  •- :r.  e  •> :vurTe  1. 

tr\a:v   ^vr'.'*:«^i  ".:  r.o  oiauMS. I  By  Con-:::  ::  o:  jlI     sr  v-rnzi.nt     was 

ih-.'  r.-^:  .la,:>o.  ::.o  o :..■.:'<  vv.iod  :o  vvie-r-d    up  n    Kt-w    Zealarsd     in 

I  ho  vO-'.t^'"  t:v'   ^v*^ort*:.:■.■v  o:"  Now  in'^l*.    ,:-.:7::-.j:   ::: .     i  s:    a'.cir.istra- 

i'.ojLai'd.       I    .'   s<v\v  vi    o-A  s*    giia-  von  .  t  Sir  •!  -v,;-  G:vy :    ar.i  the 

r*i::o^d    :o  .":.o  ,  :•.  o  >  And  ;voy->  vf  A;:  oar.ie  :::*"»     p  r.i-:  n  in  f  je  :ol- 

N  :•  w  /.r.  a1  tv .:    : .  1  .*   lu  11  :xv^-o s>  o ::  of  "  o w  •  r.  ^    v ;  .ir.    .^   :^.  v.-  r/  :  n tlis  ber'^re 


:r.o  r  ;a;:.*.     ?:.:■  ■.■.^-  to:     rv-o::*r:".:i  rj*  -;o:\*r  uro  :'  i-suizr  :  e  eo 

Veil-;   ir:fc  :.  .i    .-•    ::.:^   C    '^^r..     By  r.-.ir.:    .\-   :  e  '.^7^      :"  \t  *>i  Hope. 

i?.o    :1'::"'A    :  *  >  --  **.     .v.s  .i.ta"  .'n  S."^    rir  as  :   t^  Krr"  5Ji  wiler*  wer* 

v,''!    :.  o  :.  o^o    .: — hf    vj:  .'    " -:x-  v.v:'..v-"  ■  .      --»     .o:*-:u::n  was   a 

:ec.j  V   .   i-     A.:-..-  .-.'jr  r-.-.a:  y:>>-  :---"*:    - '^•^\  ^      "  -—'-•?    ■::  *:  i .--itcn 

v.v:. .2.  1   .:     ■  va  ^^    .*  :.-:.:■  i^.  ".h-*  :V~    :!■-•    :'-•••    >e    :■;■;    i-V* 


vr  •:cc-.>  .:  --      >-"■  <.:.;•-.•.:*.  :i..  v     -   ^.     .  a<:::i;  •.   -sja: 

A:./   :io.-v    >  ;•       .-"  \:    <*;*r.e*     v-      .■    -•         .r*.    ji:>:z    ::irn,  or 


♦  ■»  -  •    -  •»  J 
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:'?a.  >jfcs  v.:x-x  ■■     -^^f   r.  >:  -v  .:  v  >?    :;"^,v.  .  «.•  :  r      i.>   .i:.- :  -?   :.•   re  r«- 


v.r.c:.".v       ..        ■.'      ^.     ..i>.-.  •-,:.>  A- V  :— .'-f'.    1*   1    >;;•':■-«:  .i::-T?. 

w-w>  ji  -.tiik  ■.     .'     ■  y-\C'  ^  .  -''-*■■■  :r-.-"S'  :  ,"               ^  ^j.-    ■■■1  :•;.:.:    «ii5ri 

'A>^i    ■■  ■ .    ■-'."  ^L  •-..■;•.    a.-^-rj^-:      a:*..*  as  .:  *  i.>    ■ :    ■      :r  ::.     :-•:   :c  re. 
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tbe    first   electiona    took    place    in    xnent,  as  was  obviously    necessary 
1853,      ouly     100     natires      were    uDder  the  altered  state  of  afi'airs. 
on    the    register.       Indeed,     there        But  this  was  not  all.     The  natives 
were  serions   doubts  in   the  minds    had  before   long   to  find  out    that 
of  the    law-officers  of  the  Crown,    tliey  were  no  longer  under  the  di- 
wbether   the  native  tenure  of  land    reot  rule  of  the  Governor  appointed 
ontitled  them   to    vote  at  all  under    by  the  Queen,  but  were  handed  over 
th«    Constitution    Act,    and    much    to  the  control  of  the  minority  of  a 
controversy  arose  upon  this  point.  It    ParUament  in  which  they  were  un- 
lias  been  said  by  a  Colonial  secretai  y    represented.     When    the    Governor 
that  the  Constitution  of  New  Zea-    ruled  the  country,  and  was  Gover- 
land  ^^  appears  to  have  been  framed    nor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  title,  it  was 
in  ibrgetfulness  of  the  large  native    a  state  of  matters  not  only  intelli- 
tribes  within  the  dominions  to  which    gible  but  acceptable  to  the  Maoris ; 
it  was   intended    to    apply  ;  "    and    as  they  felt  that  they  were  governed 
there   is    certainly    fair  ground   for    by  tlie  Queen,  for  whom  they    en- 
such  an  assumption.      It  is  manifest    tertained  a  profound  respect.    More- 
that  the    Act    practically   excluded    over,  it  was  in  accoidance  with  their 
the  Maoris  from  the  fi*anchise,  and    own    policy    and    ideas.      But    the 
therefore  it  was  a  violation  of  the    present  system  is  incomprehensible 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  had  gua-    to  them.     It  is  true  that,  for  some 
ranteed  them  ^^all  the  privileges  of    years    afler    the    Constitution    Act 
British  subjects."     But,  on  the  other    came  into  effect,  the  management  of 
hand,  no   reasonable   person  would    native   affairs   was   retained  by  the 
have    advocated  a   measure    which    Imperial   Government,   through   the 
woald  have  had  the  effect  of  putting    Governor;    but  it    was    afterwards 
an  the  natives  on  the  register ;  be-    handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
cause,    when    the    Act    came    into    ment,  although  against  the  wish  of 
operation,    they    were     more     than    the  colonists  themselves.     The  con- 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans;    sequence  is,  that  no  settled  policy  or 
and   the    most    ardent   admirers   of    system  can  be  followed.     The  Gov- 
representative     institutions      would    emor  cannot  initiate  any  measures, 
■carcely  desire  to  see  a  minority  of    as  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  opin- 
Snglishmen  out-voted  by  a  majority    ions    of  his    "  constitutional    advis- 
of  semi-civilised  barbarians.      There    ers."     Ministers  may  propose  bene- 
waa,  however,  one  clause — out  of  the    ficial  changfcs,  but  they  are  depend- 
^ghty-two  that  the  Act  contained    ent  upon  the  will  of  ParUament  to 
•— apeciaily   relating  to   the   Maoris,    carry  them  into  effect.     Their  succes- 
which  provided  that,   if  expedient,    sors  in  office  may  take  a  totally  dif- 
particular    districts    might    be    set    fcrent  view  of  matters,  and  a  Parlia- 
apart,  within  which   the  laws,  cus-    mentary  majority  of  the    day   may 
toms,  and  usai^es   of  the   aboriginal    entirely  upset  the  arrangements   of 
inhabitants    might    be     maintained    a  previous  session,  however   excel- 
for   the   government  of  themselves,    lent  they  may  have  been.     Such  a 
For  some  rea-on  or  other,  this  clause    mode  of  governing  a  proud,  high- 
— which   was    only  permissive — re-    spirited,  and  warlike   race   like   the 
mained   a    dead   letter ;    and   when    Maoris,   would    be    perfectly    ludi- 
tbe  Act  was  put  into  operation,  the    crous,  if  it  were  not  that  it  would 
entire  colony  was  divided  into  pro-    be  almost  impossible  to  devise  any 
▼inces,  in  accordance  with  the  gene-    system     more    mischievous.       And 
ral    provisions   of  the   statute,   and    we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
no  native  districts  were  estabhshed.    advantage  derived    from    the     sale 
Therefore  it  resulted  that  the  Mao-    and  lease  of  lands   to   the   PakeKa^ 
ns  were  prac^cally   excluded  from    and  the  constantly  growing  neces- 
Parliament^  and  had  no  special  ar-    sity    for    European    luxuries,  that 
rangements  made  for  their  govern-    has  prevented  the  troubles  with  the 
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natives  in   the   North   Island   from    entirely    changed.      The     Constitu- 
being  tenfold  greater.  lion  Act  had  been  in  operation  dur- 

In  saying  this,  we  would  particu-    ing  the  whole  of  that  period,  Par- 
larly   disclaim    any   reflection    upon    liamentary  institutions  were   firmly 
the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand.     It    establislied,   and    the    '^  responsible 
is   our   happiness   to   be    personally    adyisei-s ' '  of  the  Governor — a  some- 
acquainted  with  many  members  of    what  ambiguous  term,  it  seems  to 
both  Houses.     We  have  listened  to    us — were   the   rulers  of  the  popular 
their   debates,  and   have    been  pre-    tion,   whether   Maori   or   European, 
sent  on  the  occasion  of  more  than    The  natives   had   already   begun  to 
one  grave  political  crisis;    and  it  is    perceive     that,    under    the    altered 
impossible   to   speak  in  other  terms    state  of  matters,  the  Governor  was 
than   those  of  the    highest  admira-    powerless.       The     spell    had    been 
tion  of  the  Parhament  of  this — al-    broken,  and  Sir  George  Grey  found 
most  the  youngest— British  colony,    that    his   influence   over  the   chiefs, 
The    ability   and    good   sense    with    which  had  formerly  been  very  great, 
which   questions  are   discussed,  the    was  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  could 
dignity  and  decorum  which  charac-    never  again  be  restored, 
terise   the   proceedings,  and  the  ad-        It  loUows,   from   what   we   have 
mirable  qualifications  of  the  Speak-    shown,  that  a  grave  error  was  com- 
ers of  the  two  Chambers,  are  in  the    milted  in  as-imilating  the  two  divi- 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  col-    sions  of  the  eolony  under  the  Con- 
onists;    while   among   the   members    stitution    Acr,    when   their  internal 
of  both  Houses  are  I. ot  a  few  orators    condition    was   so   widely   Oififerentb 
of  the  very  first  rank,  and  likewise    In  the  South  Island  tlie  natives  wew 
some  who  are  worthy  of  being  called     but  a  handful  of  men;  in  the  North 
statesmen     in    every    sense   of   the    Ij^land  they  were,  in    1852,   double 
term.     But,   however  excellent   the    the  number  of  the  whites.  The  New 
composition  of  the  Legislature  may    Zealand  settlers  only  followed  their 
be,  governing  the  natives  by  a  Par-    national  instincis,  and   the  example 
liamentary  majority  cannot  be  other    of    other    colonists,    in    demanding 
than   a  most  objectionable  method;    self-government;  and,  so  far  as  they 
and  the  success  which  attended  tlie    alone    are     concerned,    they     have 
first  adramistration   of   Sir   George    shown   themselves  much    more    fit 
Grey — a  period  of  eijrht  years,  tlie    for  representative    institutions  than 
most  prosperous   in  the   liistory   of    many  older  provinces.     But  in  be- 
the    colony — shows  the    benefit    of    stowing    the   Constitution    of    1852 
direct  government  in   native    mat-    upon     the    country,     without    any 
ters,    when   a  far-seeing,    able,    and    special  provision    for    the    govem- 
experienced  man  is  at  the  head  of    ment  of  the   Maoris   being    carried 
affairs.     It  is  scarcely  too   much   to    into  efi'ect,    a  gre.it    injustice    was 
say,  that,  had  Sir  George  Grey  con-    committed     towards    them — in   the 
tinued  to  govern  New  Zealand  upon    opinion    of   many   people — as    well 
the  old  system,  the  late  lamentable    as  a  grave  political  error.     It  is  true 
war  of  six   years'    duration   would    that   the   natives  came   within    the 
probably  never  have  occurred.     The    limits  of  the  franchise,  but  we  have 
colony   would  therefore   have   been    seen  that  praciically  they  were  shut 
spared  the  heavy  load  of  debt  now    out  Irom   Parliament,  and  therefore 
weighing    it    down,    and     England    sufiered    an    infringement    of    their 
w  oiSd  not  have  had  cause  to  mourn    rights  under  the  treaty  of  Waitangi. 
the   loss   of   some   of    her    bravest    Two      coursrs    might     have     been 
sons.      In   justice    to     Sir     George    adopted,   either     of    which     would 
Grey,   it  must   be   borne    in    mind    have  been  consistent  with  our  obli- 
that,  on  his  return  to  the  colony  in    gations    towards    th^  natives,    and 
1861,    after    an     absence    of  eight    might  probably  have  prevented  the 
years,  the  condition  of  affairs  was    late    diisastrous  wars.       ParliAoien- 
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tary  gorernment  misrht  have  been  towards   her    Majesty.      Act    after 

deterred — in   ihe    North    Island,  at  act  was  now  parsed  by  the  Colonial 

all    eventa — until    the    settlers   had  Parlinment,   establishing   new  iosti- 

become    more    nunieroas,    and    the  tutions,     but  without    result;     and 

nafivHS  suffli'iently  advanced  in  civ-  the  powerful   Waikato  tribe's — wlio 

ilisation  to  take  a  pact  in  the  Con-  h&d  been  no  parties  to  the  treaty  of 

ftitution,— I'very    endeavour     being  Waitangi-nstirred  up  by  the  persua- 

made  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  sions  of  some  of  the  more  turbulent 

their   8)cial    condition,   an<i   to   en-  chiefs,    and   by   their  own    wariike 

courage  them   to  learn  the  English  sympathies — broke    out    into   open 

language;    or,    the   treaty  of  Wai-  rebell-.on.     Then   followed    the   war 

tangi    m  ght     have     been    revised,  under  General  Cameron,  the  details 

native   districts    set    apart,  as   con-  of  which  are   no  doubt  familiar  to 

templatcd  by  the  Constitution  Act,  our  readers. 

and  a  suitable  form  of  j,»overnM)ent  We  will  not  here  enter  into  the 
adopted,  in  accordance  with   Maori  subject    of   the   unfortunate    differ- 
ideas.     This  latter  course  would  pro-  ences  that  took  place  betweeo  the 
bably  have  bf»en   the  moKt  8ati>liac-  Governor    and    the    General      The 
tory,  both   to  the  colonists  and  the  matter     occasioned      much     public 
aborigines;    and   it  would  not  have  scandal,  and    gave  rise  to   a   bitter 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  institute  ieeling  in  the  colony,  in  consequence 
a  sort  of  consiitution  for  the  native  of  the  Imperial   Government  Kiding 
districts,  with  a  Maori  house  of  re-  stmnjrly  au^ainst  the  Governor,  who 
prcsentatives     to     deliberate     upon  had  warmly   defended  the  colonists 
matters  concerning  themselves ;  for  from    the    ungenerous     accusations 
they  alre;idy  had   an   existing  insti-  made  against  tijem  by  the  GineraL 
tution,  somewhat  analogous,  in  their  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  effect 
Runungas   or  Council?.     Thus   they  of  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office 
might  j:ra«lually  have  been   trained  has  been  to  create  amongst  the  col- 
to  take  a  part,  at  some  future  time,  onists  a  strong  and   univer>al   feel- 
in  the  general  government  of  New  ing  of  indignation  and  For:ow,   at 
Zeal.-ind.  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cold^ 
Upon  Sir  George  Grey  assuming  unsyn. pathetic,  and    illiberal    treat- 
the  government  for  the  second  time,  ment   they   have   met   with.     It  is 
an  effort  was  made   to  establish  in-  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the- 
stitutions    for    the    benefit    of    the  completion    of    the    political    inde- 
Maoris,    both     socially    and    politi-  pendence  of  a  colony,  its  last  leel- 
cally;  but  the  time  had  pa^-sed,  and  ings  towards    the    Home    Govern- 
it  was  now   too  late.     For  several  ment  should  be  of  this  nature ;  and 
years,  the   "  Land  League  "  and  the  it  is  not  thus  that  the  New  Zealand 
*•  King  movement  '*    had  been  agi-  settlers  deserve  to  be  treated.    Strug- 
tat  ng  the    minds    of  the   natives;  ghng  against  difficulties    and  trials 
and  tlie  unfortunate  war  in   Taran-  sufficient    to    crush    a    much    older 
aki  had  still   further  excited   them,  community,   and    cheerfully    taking 
and    brou;:ht    these    two  questions  upon  themselves  the   burden  which 
into  great  prominence.     The  Land  the  parent  country  shifted  from  off 
League  was  a  combination  to  pre-  her    own    shoulders,    the    colonists 
Tent  the  further  sale  of  lands  to  the  of  New  Zealand  have  shown  tliem- 
Pakeha ;    the   King  movement  was  selves    to    be     brave,    true-hearted 
a  sort  of  instinctive  effort,   on   the  En^rlishmen,  of  whom  their  fellow- 
part  of   the  Maoris,   to  obtain  law  co^^ntrymen  at  home  may  well  be 
and  order  by  a  system  of  govern-  proud. 

ment    amongst   themselves,    which  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 

they  could  see  no  chance  of  other-  many  of  our  readers  that,  about  the 

wise  obtaining,  and  was  not  origin-  close   of   186S,  a  singular  supersti-^ 

aHy  intended  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  tious  fiinatioism  broke  out  auiongsi 
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the  Taranaki  tribes,  and  spread  line — a  pale,  in  fact — across  which 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  over  they  will  permit  no  stranger  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  Island,  pass ;  and  so  strict  are  they  in  their 
For  a  time  this  *^  Hau-Hau  "  fauati-  seclusion,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
dsm — ao  called  from  a  shibboleth  difficult  to  obtain  any  information 
used  by  them — took  an  extraordi-  regarding  them.  The  so-called  Ma- 
nary  hold  upon  the  natives;  the  ori  king  has  taken  up  his  abode 
leaders  of  the  movement,  or  "  pro-  with  these  tribes,  to  which  he  be- 
phets,'*   as    they  styled  themselves,  longs. 

working  upon  their  credulous  and  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
superstitious  natures  to  such  an  ex-  either  the  rebellion  or  tUe  Hau-Hau 
tent  as  to  excite  them  to  all  sorts  superstition  was  generinl.  There  are 
of  atrocities,  of  which  the  savage  many  loyal  natives  who  have  been 
murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yolkner,  an  faithful  in  their  allegiance  from  the 
•arnest  and  devoted  missionary,  was  very  foundation  of  the  colony,  and 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel.  The  who  have  been  our  stanch  allies 
missionary  labours  of  half  a  cen-  throughout.  These  men  liave  ro- 
tary were  thus  swept  away;  the  sisted  all  the  machinations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Waiapu,  and  other  clergy-  Hau-Hau  prophets,  and  it  was  by 
men  in  the  native  districts,  had  to  their  valuable  aid,  in  a  great  meas- 
abandon  their  stations,  and  Hau-  ure,  that  the  rebellion  was  subdued. 
Hau  flagstaffs  were  to  be  seen  all  Some  of  the  loyal  chiefs  are  men  of 
round  the  coasts.  One  of  the  lead-  great  inteUigence  and  integrity,  and 
ing  points  in  the  new  beUef  was,  are  deservedly  held  in  much  respect 
that  the  Pakehas  were  to  be  driven  by  the  colonial  authorities,  as  well 
out  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  war  as  by  tlie  settlers, 
became  thus  still  further  prolonged.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  it 
So  utterly  deluded  wei  e  these  funa-  was  resolved  to  punish  those  tribes 
tics,  that  they  beUeved  themselves  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  or  who 
to  be  invulnerable— or  were  so  per-  had  committed  murderous  outrages, 
suaded  by  their  prophets;  and  in  by  confiscating  portions  of  their 
many  instances  they  deliberately  lands ;  and  this  was  at  once  carried 
exposed  themselva**,  in  this  belief,  into  eflfect.  The  Waikato  district, 
to  certain  death  from  the  soldiers  occupying  the  west  central  part  of 
fire.  It  was  not  in  reason,  however,  the  North  Inland,  had  already  been 
that  such  a  monstrous  delusion  taken  possession  of,  by  right  of  con- 
should  last  long ;  and  numbers  who  quest,  in  the  campai)<n  of  1863 ;  and 
had  been  led  away  by  the  infatu-  in  1865  miUtary  settlements  were 
ation  became  enlightened  after  a  formed  on  blocks  of  confiscated  land 
time,  and  openly  acknowledged  their  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  on  the 
folly  and  abjured  their  errors.  There  coast  between  Wanganui  and  Tar^^ 
VL  hoAtever,  a  considerable  number  nakL  But  the  rebel  natives  are  by 
of  the  natives  still  clinging  to  this  no  means  disposed  to  allow  the  set- 
superstition  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  tiers  to  remain  in  undisturbed  pos- 
those  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  dis-  aession.  Outrages  of  all  sorts  are 
afifection  or  open  rebeUion,  such  as  continually  taking  place.  Barbarous 
the  Waikatos,  some  of  the  Taranaki  murders  are  committed,  as  recent 
and  Wanganui  tribes,  and  the  Ur-  intelligence  shows;  and  a  strong 
•weras  in  the  mountain  districts  on  militia  force  has  to  be  maintained 
the  east  coast  Defeated,  but  not  at  each  place,  at  a  great  expense  to 
subdued,  the  fierce  Waikatos  have  the  colony,  to  protect  a  handlul  of 
retired  into  tlie  mountain-regions  settlers.  So  far,  therefore,  this 
of  the  interior,  and  there  hold  sul-  policy  has  been  a  failure;  and  it  is 
lenly  aloof  from  any  intercourse  now  a  serious  question  with  the 
with  white  men.  They  have  insti-  colenial  GU>vemment  whether  these 
.tuted   an    "  aukaii "    or  boundary-  Iciroed   settlements  should  not   bs 
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given    up,   and    only  the    nominal  Islands  dnrin^  the    yearr  1806-67) 

possession   of  the  land  retained  for  their  families  in  most  cases  accom<» 

the  present    A  region  of  dense  fo-  panying  them.      They  ware    given 

rest,  Kwamps,   and    mountains — the  land  to  cultivate,  and  were  tn^ated 

chief  natural  features  of  the  North  very     kindly — more     as    emigmnta 

l8lan<l—lies    at  tbe    back  of   these  than     prisoners.        Their    'Qniform 

sea-coast  settlements,  and    the    na-  quiet  behaviour  threw  the  Govern* 

tives    sally    forth    from    their    fast-  ment  completely  off  its    guard,  and 

nesses  and  murder  tbe  settlers  witli  the     very    commonest    precautions 

impuniiy;    fur,  immediately  on  the  were  neglected.     One  day  lAst  yuroi 

aftproach   of  a  military  force,   they  mer,  the  prisoners,  to  the  -number 

retire    into  tho  bush,  whitlier    it  is  of  some  three  hundred  men,*womeii| 

impossible  to  follow  them  with  any  and    children,  who    had    Isid    tbeif 

hopes  of  success.      It  would  seem  plans  with  great  skill  and  -secrecy) 

that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  deal-  ro.9e  and    overpowered    the^  scanty 

ing    with     these     turbulent     tribes  guard    of   ten    men,  seizad  all    tha 

would   be  to  cut  road»  in  all  direc-  arms   and  ammunition,  robbed    the 

tions    tlirough    the    forests,  and  so  neiglibouring  settlers  of  their  moa* 

render    their    fastnesses     accessible  ey,    plundered    the    public     chest, 

for  military  oporations,  as  was  done  and  then  compelled  the  master  and 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lyinff  there  to  take 

last  (H?ntnry ;    and  we   believe  that  them  back  to  New  Zealand,  where 

this  plm  is  in  contemplation.      For  they  safely  arrived   some  days  aftei^ 

many  reasons  it  would  be  the  most  wards,  and   escaped  into  the  bush, 

effectual,  and  probably   in    the  end  An  (expedition  was  sent  in  pursuit 

the  most  economical  plan  to  adopt  of  them,   and    though  no    captures 

The  Waikato  confiscated  district  were  made,  they  were  harassed  4 
is  a  wide  open  valley,  containing  good  deal,  and  some  of  their  num»  • 
many  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  ber  killed.  In  revenge  'for  thif^ 
through  which  runs  the  Waikato  they  some  time  afterwards,  in  con- 
river,  with  its  confluent,  the  W:iipa,  junction  with  the  diaaffelited  na^ 
both  navigable  fur  small  steamers  tives  of  that  district,  suiprised  and 
for  120  miles  from  tlie  sea.  The  fell  upon  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
■ett'ers  there  have  as  yet  been  un-  Bay,  and  committed  thOi«'  horrible 
disturbed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  outrages,  the  details  of  which,  re* 
the  Ngatimaniopoto,  and  t))e  other  ceived  \}j  the  January  mail,  se 
tribes  to  whom  this  land  beIon;red,  stronprly  excited  the  feelings  of  the 
still  entertain  hopes  of  some  day  or  public  in  this  country.  But  alk 
other  regaining  po.«Ke9sion  of  their  though  nothing  more  brutal  and 
territory,  and  of  their  fine  river,  to  ferociOus  can  be  imagined  than 
which  they  are  much  attached.  In  the  conduct  of  those  Aiurderous 
this  belief  they  are  encouraged  by  ruffians,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
the  predictions  of  the  Hau-Hau  last  news  received  before  these 
prophets.  The  Waikato  country  lines  go  to  press,  to  indicate  ansr 
must  therefore  be,  for  some  time  to  symptoms  of  a  general  outbreak,  or 
come,  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  tliat  this  was  other  than  an  aot  of 
the  .colonial  Government;  for  it  is  revenge  on  the  part  of  tbe  escaped 
lar  too  important  in  situation,  and  prisoners  and  their  freinds,  uncon- 
too  extensively  settled,  to  be  given  nected  with  any  of  the  other  tribes, 
up,  since  there  are  now  several  and  not  affectmg  the  general  state 
thriving  townships  on  the  banks  of  of  the  country, 
the  river,  besides  many  fine  farms  While  an  immense  amount  of 
and  ^'he^p-nins.  abortive    legislation    regiHiing    the 

Borne  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  Maoris  has  been  produced  by  the 
captured  in  arms  during  the  war,  New  2^aland  Parliament,  it  is  't- 
were transported  to  the    Chatham  isfactory  to  be  able  to  ieoord  one 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS. 

Not   the    least    remarkable    cir-  off  from  communication  with  each 

cumfitance  in  the  last  twenty  years  other  by  land,   in    consequenoe  of 

of   the  world's    history  —  eventful  the    high     intervening    mountains. 

though  they   be — is  the  wonderful  all  operate  to  make  New  Zealand 

change  wrought    in    many    of  the  at  some  future  day  a  great  maritime 

count!  ies      bordering      the     Pacific  country ;    and   though     the   climate 

Ocean   by   the    discovery  of    gold-  is  not  so    bracing  as  that  of    the 

fields.     Commencing  with  those  of  British  Isles,  it  is  jret  free  from  the 

California  in    1848  —  which,   in  an  enervating  heat  of  Aus'ralia  on  the 

incredibly  short  space  of  time,  trans-  one  hand,  and  the  long  ice- bound 

formed  a  large  territory,  inhabited  winter  of  Canada  on  the  other, 
only    by     Indians    and    ranclierot^        But  not    only   is   New    Zealand 

into  populous  states  of  the  Ameri-  especially  attractive  to  the  emigrant 

can  tfnion — discoveries  were  succes-  and   to  the   traveller,   there   is  also 

eively   made   in   British    Columbia,  much  in  this  colony  to  interest  the 

New  South  Wales,   Victoiia,   New  politician    and    tlie    philanthropiai, 

Zealand,  and   Queensland,  and,  to  a  for  here   is  now  being  worked  ont 

small    extent   in  Tasmania.      It  is,  one   of  the  most  difficult  problems 

however,  to  the  gold-fit* Ids  of  New  of  civilization — a  problem  of  which 

Zealand  that  we  purpose  devoting  the  solution  is  far  from  being  ar- 

our  attention  in  this  paper,  on  ac-  rived  at,  which  pr<*8ent8  every  day 

count  of  the  surprising  richness  of  some  new  and  unforeseen  complica- 

the  latest  discoveries  in  thai  colony,  tion,   but    which    the    enlightened 

and  of  their  being   little  known  to  principles  of  the  present  age  declare 

the  public  at  home ;   and    because  ought  to  be  solved.      The  conditions 

we  have  likewise  something  to  say  of  this  problem  were :    On  the  one 

of  the  natural   features    and     pre-  hand,  a  laree    and  fertile  territory, 

sent  condition  of  the   ^'  Britain    of  very  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of 

the  South,"  as  it    has    been  aptly  savages,  who  hved  only  about  the 

termed.  shores,  or  on   the  banks  of    lakes 

New  Zealand  possesses  attractions  and  rivers,  leaving  immense  tracts 

fat  tbe  colonist    and    the  traveller  of  valuable    land    unoccupied    and 

such  as  no  other  British  possession  waste — their  chief  oocupation  being 

cfln  rival.     With  the  finest  climate  waging  war  upon  each  other,  while 

on  the  globe,  large  tracts  of  well-  the  most  revolting  oannibahsm  and 

watered    fertile    soil,   inexhaustible  other  atrocities  prevailed.    Oa  the 

forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great  other    h.:nd,    a    vigorous  European 

mineral  wealth — the  Alpine  range  of  race  seeking  for  lands  wherein  to 

the*  South  Island,  with  its  immense  locate    its    surplus   population,   and 

glaciers,     and      the      extraordinary  diffuse  the    blessings  of  civilixation 

volcanic  phenomena  of   the  North  atid  Christianity  amon?    the    abe- 

Island,   piesent  objects  of    interest  riginid  inhabitants.      How  to    ao- 

for  the  scientific  tourist  or  the  lover  compUah  this    great    end — how  to 

of  nature  which  will  amply  repay  a  occupy  the  wastes  of  this  fine  coun- 

voyage  to  tlie  antipodes.     It  is  im-  try  with  a  civilized  people,  to  change 

possible    for    any  one   visiting   this  this  fertile  wildernt  ss  into  cullivat- 

colony  not  to   be    struck  with   the  ed  provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

remarkable   analogy  between  it  and  to     avoid     the     himentable     conse- 

its  parent.  Great  Britain.     Its  insu-  quenoes  which  have  hitherto  result- 

lar  position   and   spacious  harbours,  ed  in  similar  instances — the  gradual 

and   the  circumstance  of   the  vari-  decay  and  extinction  of   the  abo- 

ous  centres  of  population  being  cut  riginal  race — ^is  the  problem  which 
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is  now  being  attempted  to  be  land  and  extensire  grassy  plains,  tra- 
■olved  in  New  Zealand,  though  as  versed  by  broad  and  rapid  streams. 
jeL  it  must  be  oollfes^ed,  wiUi  but  Iti  this  open  hilly  country  lie  the 
uUle  success.  famous  Otago  gol<i-fields,  which  were 

The  first  recorded  discovery  of  discovered  in  1861,  when  diggers 
cold  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  came  flocking  to  tliat  province 
1852 — ^the  year  following  that  in  irom  Australia  and  California,  and 
AoBtralia — when  a  small  quantity  the  stream  of  emigration  irom  the 
WM  found  at  Coromandel,  a  harbour  mother  country  increased  rapidly. 
•bout  thirty  miles  from  Aucklan<].  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  com- 
After  being  worked  for  some  months,  menceme 't  of  the  "Golden  Age'* 
the  place  was  abandoned ;  but  af\>er  of  the  colony,  in  the  literal  sense 
an  inteTval  of  a  few  years  it  was  of  the  term,  though  it  was  far  from 
•gain  taken  up,  and  a  little  gold  is  beinir  so  Hgiu:>atively ;  for  in  the 
rtiU  being  obtained  tliere  from  deep-  pr<'vi.)us  yea:-  the  disastrous  native 
lying  quartz-reel's.  Until  18G7,  this  war  had  brokt^n  out,  which— com- 
waB  the  only  phice  in  the  North  menci^ig  at  Taranaki  about  tlie 
Iilaad  where  gold  was  worked ;  but,  disputed  ownership  of  the  famous 
at  we  shall  see  presently,  the  latest,  Waitara  block  of  land — L'ontinued, 
and  in  all  probability  the  most  with  little  intermission,  through  the 
Yaluable,  of  the  New  Zealand  ^old-  Waikato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and 
fields,  has  recently  been  opened  up  east-coast  campaigns,  to  the  close  of 
not  far  from   theie.     The   tliscoverv     1800. 

of  gold  in  the  South  Ishmd  com-  The  Otago  gold-fields  extend  in- 
menced  in  1854,  when  it  was  found  land  as  far  as  the  lakes ;  and  one 
in  a  small  quantity  in  Nelson  of  the  townships,  Queenstown,  is 
province,  at  M&^'Siicre  Bay,  where  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  New  Wakatipu.  This  beautiful  sheet  of 
Zealand,  anchored  his  i^hip,  and  so  wat(.'r  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty 
named  ttie  roadstead  fr(;m  several  mountains,  which  are  snow-clad  in 
of  his  men  having  been  kilL'd  there  winter ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
by  the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1857,  lake  stands  Mount  Eam.-law,  rear- 
however,  that  the  gold  was  regularly  ing  its  white  crest  far  above  the 
worked,  but  during  the  lollowing  snow-line  to  a  height  of  over  9000 
year  nearly  £100,000  worth  was  fi'Ct,  with  a  magnificent  glacier 
•sported  from  thence.  This  local-  clin.riiig  to  its  rugged  sicles,  and 
ity  has  not  proved  rich  enough  to  stret<  hini^  down  towards  the  lake. 
attract  many  people,  though  a  cer-  Strikingly  beautiful  is  the  view  up 
tain  amount  of  gold  is  still  obtained,    the  lake,  looking  towards  this  hoary 

A  long  chain  of  mountains  of  giant ;  and  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  at 
oonsiderable  height  traver.-es  the  the  close  of  a  hot.  summer,  when 
South  Island,  forming  an  Alpine  the  hills  on  either  side  were  free 
range  or  backbone  extending  along  from  snow,  and  the  dark  birch- 
iti  whole  length,  and  towering  up  woods  upon  their  sIo|H^s  were  re- 
in some  places  to  an  altitude  of  fleeted  Irom  the  calm  surface  of 
from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  lake,  while  the  mountain  stood 
the  sea.  This  mountain-chain  lies  out  in  fine  relief,  with  its  glacier- 
dose  to  the  western  coast,  to  which,  sides  glettming  with  rich  colouis  in 
in  some  places,  iis  spurs  extend ;  the  sunshine — it  was  a  pictnre  not 
•nd  nowhere  is  tlnre  more  than  some  to  ha  lorgott<'n.  The  only  quartz- 
twenty  miles  of  densely- wooded  reefs  in  Otago  are  situated  in 
land  intervening  between  the  shore  this  neighborhood,  not  far  from 
•nd  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  On  tlie  Queenstown,  but  accessible  only 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  the  fea-  by  a  bi  idle-track  over  the  moun- 
tareaof  the  country  aie  very  difler-  tains,  which  in  winter  is  most  diffi- 
mif  conaietiDg  of   open  undulating    cult  of  passage  from  snow  and  ioe. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  GOLD-FIELDS. 

Not  the    least    remarkable    cir-  off  from  communication  with  each 

cumstance  in  the  last  twenty  years  otlier  by  land,   in    consequeitoe  of 

of   the  world's    history  —  eventful  the    high     intervenine    mountains, 

though  they   be — is  the  wonderful  all  operate  to  make  New  Zealand 

change  wrought    in    many    of  the  at  some  future  day  a  great  maritime 

counti  ies      bordering      the    Pacific  country ;    and   though    the   climate 

Ocean   by   the    discovery   of    gold-  is  not  so    bracing  as  that  of    the 

fields.     Commencing  with  those  of  British  Isles,  it  is  yet  free  from  the 

California  in   1848  —  which,   in  an  enervating  heat  of  Australia  on  the 

incredibly  short  space  of  time,  trans-  one  hand,  and  the   long  ioe-bound 

formed  a  large  territory,  inhabited  winter  of  Canada  on  the  other, 
only    by     Indians    and    ranclierosy        But  not    only   is   New    Zealand 

into  populous  states  of  the  Ameri-  especially  attractive  to  the  emigrant 

can  Union — discoveries  were  succes-  and   to  the   traveller,   there  is  also 

eively   made   in   British    Columbia,  much  in  this  colony  to  interest  the 

New  South  Wales,   Victoria,  New  politician    and    the    philanthropist, 

Zealand,  and   Queensland,  and,  to  a  for  here  is  now  being  worked  out 

email    extent   in  Tasmania.      It  is,  one   of  the  most  difficult  problems 

however,  to  the  gold-fit* Ids  of  New  of  civilization — a  problem  of  which 

Zealand  that  we  purpose  devoting  the   solution   is  far  from  being  ar- 

our  attention  in  this  paper,  on  ac-  rived  at,  which  pr<>sents  every  day 

count  of  the  surprising  richness  of  some  new  and  unforeseen  complica- 

the  latest  discoveries  in  that  colony,  tion,   but    which    the    enlightened 

ftud  of  their  being   little  known  to  principles  of  the  present  age  declare 

the  public  at  home ;   and    because  ought  to  be  solved.      The  conditions 

we  have  Ukewk«  something  to  say  of  this  problem  were :    On  the  one 

of  the  natural   features    and     pre-  hand,  a  large    and  fertile   territory, 

■ent  condition  of  the   ^^  Britain    of  very  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of 

the  South,"  as  it    has    been  aptly  savages,  who  lived  only  about  the 

termed.  shores,   or  on   the  banks  of    lakes 

New  Zealand  pos>esses  attractions  and  rivers,  leaving  immense  tracts 

ioT  the  colonist    and    the  traveller  of  valuable    land    unoccupied    and 

auch  as  no  other  British  pos-^ession  waste — their  chief  occupation  being 

cfln  rival.     With  the  finest  climate  waging  war  upon  each  other,  while 

on  the  globe,  large  tracts  of  well-  tlie  most  revolting  cannibalism  and 

watered    fertile    soil,   inexhaustible  other  atrocities  prevailed.    On  the 

forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great  other    hiind,    a    vigorous  European 

mineral  wealth — the  Alpine  range  of  race  seeking  for  lands  w]iereiu  to 

the*  South  Island,  with  its  immense  locate    its    surplus   population,   and 

glaciers,     and      the      extraordinary  diffuse  the    blessings  of  civilization 

volcanic  phenomena  of   the  North  and  Christianity  amons^    the    abo- 

Island,   present  objects  of    interest  rigioal  inhabitants.      How  to    ao- 

for  the  scientific  tourist  or  the  lover  comphsh  tliis    great    end — how  to 

of  nature  which  will  amply  repay  a  occupy  the  wastes  of  this  fine  coun- 

voyage  to  tlie  antipodes.     It  is  im-  try  with  a  civilized  people,  to  change 

possible    for    any  one   visiting   this  this  fertile  wildermss  into  cuhivat- 

colony  not  to   be    struck  with   the  ed  provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

remarkable   analogy  between  it  and  to     avoid     the     himentable     conse- 

its  parent.  Great  Britain.     Its  iusu-  quenoes  which  have  hitherto  result- 

lar  position   and   spacious  harbours,  ed  in  similar  instances — the  gradual 

and   the  circumstance  of   the  vari-  decay  and  extinction  of   the  abo- 

ous  centres  of  population  being  cut  riginal  race — ^is  the  problem  which 
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it  now  being  attempted  to  be  land  and  eztensiTe  grafisy  plains,  tra- 
•olved  in  New  Zealand,  though  as  versed  by  broad  and  rapid  streams. 
yeL  it  must  be  oonie&red,  with  but  In  this  open  hilly  country  lie  the 
aUle  success.  famous  Otago  gold-fields,  which  were 

■  The  first  recorded  discovery  of  discovered  in  1861,  when  diggers 
mM  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  oame  flocking  to  that  province 
1862 — the  year  following  that  in  from  AusttaUa  and  California,  and 
▲ogtrali^v— when  a  small  quantity  the  stream  of  emigration  irom  the 
was  found  at  Coromandel,  a  harbour  mother  country  increased  rapidly. 
about  tliirty  miles  from  Auckland.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  oom- 
^iter  being  worked  for  some  months,  menceme  it  of  the  *' Golden  Age" 
the  place  was  abandoned ;  but  afCer  of  the  colony,  in  the  literal  sense 
Ml  inkTval  of  a  few  years  it  was  of  the  term,  thoup^h  it  was  far  from 
igain  taken  up,  and  a  httle  gold  is  beini^  so  Hguratively ;  for  in  the 
■till  being  obuuned  there  from  deep-  previous  year  the  disastrous  native 
lying  quartz-reel's.  Uniil  1867,  this  war  had  broken  out,  which— com- 
'Waa  ihe  only  phice  in  the  North  menciii^  at  Taranaki  about  the 
Uand  where  gold  was  worked ;  but,  disputed  ownership  of  the  famous 
.m  we  shall  see  presently,  the  latest,  Waitara  block  of  land — continued, 
•nd  in  all  probabiUty  the  most  with  little  intermission,  throu^^h  the 
valuable,  of  the  New  Zealand  ^old-  Waikato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and 
fieids,  has  recently  been  opened  up  east-coast  campaigns,  to  tlie  close  of 
not  fiu*  from   there.     The   discovery     18G0. 

of  gold  in   the  South   Islund  com-        The  Otago  gold-fields   extend  in- 
SMnced  in  1854,  when  it  was  found    land  as  fur   as   the  lakes ;    and    one 
In    a    small     quantity     in     Nelson    of    the    townships,  Queenstown,  is 
firovince,  at  Mat^sacre    Bay,  where    situated    on     the     banks    of    Lake 
Tasman,    the    discoverer     of    New    Wakatipu.     This  beautiful    sheet  of 
Zealand,    anchored  his  ifhip,  and  so    water  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty 
Bamed  the    roadstead    from  several    mountains,  which   are  snowH^lad  in 
of  his  men  having   been  killed  there    winter ;    and    at    the    head   of    the 
by  the  natives.     It  was  not  till  1857,     lake  stands   Mount  Eamslaw,  rear- 
aowever,  that  the  ^old  was  regularly     ing  its   white    crest    far   above   the 
worked,  but    during   the    following    snow-line   to  a  height  of  over  9000 
year   nearly    i;lOO,000    worth   was    feet,    with    a     magnificent     glacier 
•sported  from    thence.     This  local-    clin;ring   to    its    rugged    sides,  and 
ity  has  not  proved   rich  enough  to    stret<-hin<(   down  towards   Uie  lake, 
attract  many  people,  though  a  cer-    Strikingly   beautiful  is   the  view  up 
tain  amount  of  ^old  is  still  obtained,    the  lake,  looking  towards  this  hoary 
A    long   chain    of  mountains    of    giant.;    and  seen,  as   we  saw   it,  at 
oonsiderabie    height     traver.ses    the    the   close   of  a  hot  summer,   when 
Booth   Island,    forming     an    Alpine    the   hills   on  either  side    were   free 
range  or  backbone  extending  along    from    snow,    and    the    dark    birch- 
ita  whole   length,  and  towering  up    woods  upon   their  slopes  were  re- 
in  some   places    to    an    altitude   of    fleeted    irom    the    calm    surface    of 
from    10,000    to    13,000  feet   above    the  lake,  while  the   mountain  stood 
the   Si'a.     This    mountain-chain   lies    out   in   fine   relief,  with  ita  glacier- 
olose  to  the  western  coast^  to  which,    sides  gleaming  with  rich   colouis  in 
in  some    places,    iis    spurs   extend;     the  sunshim — it  was  a  picture  not 
and  nowhere  is  there  more  than  some    to   be  forgotten.     The  only  quartz- 
twenty   miles    of     densely-woode<l     reefs     in     Otago     are    situated    in 
land  intervening  between  the  shore    this    neighborhood,    not     far    from 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs.     On  the    Queenstown,    but    accessible     only 
eastern   side  of  the  rat:ge,  the  tea-    by  a  bi  idle- track  over  the   moun- 
tores  of  the  country  aie  very  differ-    tains,  which  in  w*inter  is  most  diffi- 
•nt^  consisting  of  open  undulating    cult  of  passage  from  snow  and  ice. 
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curate  enouj^h    to  tell    us    when   a  various     communitiew    who     spoke 

popular   vide    began    to   decay,  and  the  Northern  tongue  become  muTO- 

when  it    ceased    to   exist,  for  olil-  scopio,  and   we  shall    not  therefore 

establishe'l   customs    rarely   dio   out  always  be  scrupulous    in   assigning 

in    a    generation ;    but    there    is    a  minute  shades  of  character  to  their 

period  in  the  history  of  one  modern  spi'cilic  owners, 
race  about  which  our  knowledge  is        In  de-cribing  the  character  of  the 

singularly    ample   and    trustworthy,  ancient  Nortlunan    we   are  obliged 

and    this    is    the  time  immediately  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  reli- 

before   and    immediately    aft«r   the  gion ;  but,  in  so  doing,  shall  say  no 

acceptance   of   Christianity    by    the  more  about   his    mythology  than  is 

Scandinavians.      In    this  ^  case    we  absolutely   necessary  to  throw  light 

have  their  old  heathen  poetry,  every  upon  national  customs  and  feelings ; 

line  of  which  throws  a  briirlit  hght  for   the   wars,    the    revels,   and   the 

upon  some  quaint  usage  or  long-fur-  twilight  of  the   gods   have  been  so 

gotten   superstition;  we   have  their  fully  and  so  well  described  in  prose 

family  sagas,  which  cover  great  part  and  verse,  that  if  the  reader  descries 

of  the  period  in  quetition,  are  truer  afar  olf   the   Midgard    Serpent  and 

than    any  historian    from    Livy    to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  he  may  be  temp- 

Macaulav,  and   more  interesting^   to  ted  to  turn  the  page  and  mutter, — 

boot  tlian  most  modern  novels,  pro-  ..^^,^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^  ^ 
vided  they  be    perused    reverently         mihiiucus 

and  as  a   youth   should  hearken   to  Mwtls,  et   OSoliia   vicinum    ruplbu   antrum 
the  tAle  of  a  respected  but  slijrhtly         Vuicani.- 

havering  grandsure ;  and  when  these        The  Northman  had  no  idea  of  a 

fail  us,  we  are  able  to  tlill  back  upon  Creator,  of  an  omnipotent  peiBonal 

some    excellent    chronicles,    and    a  God,  or  of  an  eternity    of   rewards 

great  m;is?   of  nearly  contemporary  and    punishments.      He  was  aware 

and    singularly    graphic    legislation,  of  a   heaven   above,  and    of   a  hell 

We    propose,   then,   to    take    some  ben<>ath,   both    of  which    were    in- 

of  the    principal   events  in   the  hte  habited    by  beings  who    had    been 

of   a    heathen    Northman,    and    to  bom   and  should   one   day  die,  and 

explain    some    of    the    institutions  who    meanwhile   were    engaged  in 

under  which   he   lived  and  of   the  uncensing    strife  ;     the    dwellers  in 

qualities   he    would    probably  pos-  heaven    seeking    to     preserve     the 

sess ;      and    then    to    show    what  world  to  which  th  -y  hud  given  form 

chansre  the  lapse  of  a  century  made  and   beauty,  and  the  powers  of  hell 

in    them.       We     shall    find    many  watching  their  Ofiportpnity   to  de- 

popular    vices     have    become    dis-  stroy  it.     In  this  struggle  man  could 

credited  in    the    interval,  and   that  bear  a  part,  and  his  life  on  earth  was 

much  alteration   in    national    habits  a  type  of  the  final  battle  and  a  prepare 

has  been   brought  about     Of  these  ation  for  it     The  daughters  of  Odin 

changes  some  can  be  traced  to  in-  were  always  roaming  over  the  world 

ternal    decay,  some    to    the    direct  in  search  of  men  who  had  proved 

attacks    of  Christianity,    and    some  themselves  worthy  of  sharing  their 

to  a    change    of  circumstances,  by  father's  fate;     and    reckless   daring 

which    customs    once   pleasant  and  was   the   first    quahfication   for  the 

profitable  cea.<ed  to  offer  any  temp-  man  who  must   one  day  encounter 

tation.      We   shall  refer  more  par-  the  serpent  and  the  wolf  in  a  hope- 

tioularly    to    the    Icelanders,     who  less    conflict.      No    enerpy    on    the 

were  less  exposed  than  other  Scan-  part  of  god  or  man  could  avert  tliis 

dinavians    to      external    influences,  consummation;    for  dimly  Tisible  in 

and  concerning  whom  our  infomia-  the   background  were  other  powers 

tion   is  more    accurate;    but  when  mightier  than  those  of  heaven  and 

looked    at    from     this    dii^tanco    of  hell,  who  had  ordained  the   end  of 

time,  the  differences    between   the  this  world  and  the  birth  of  a  better. 
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*•  These  dread  beings,  whom  the  them  and  pouring  pitch  over  their 
Northmen  called  Norns,  were  in-  wounds,  twisting  their  bowels  round 
capable  of  pity  or  anger,  and  could  a  pillar  carving  their  backs  into  the 
not  be  moved  by  prayer  and  sacri-  grisly  likeness  of  a  spread  eagle,  or 
fice,  or  irritated  by  crime ;  for  they  skinning  them  alive.  The  last  de- 
liad  already  ordained  all  that  was  vice  had  grown  into  disfavour,  be- 
to  happen  to  the  end  of  time.  No-  cause  it  was  &und  that  the  victim 
thing  was  too  vast  for  their  care,  bled  to  death  very  rapidly,  so  they 
and  the  most  trivial  incidents  were  liit  upon  the  plan  of  flogging  the 
ruled  by  them.  *'I  warned  you,"  skin  oflf  the  greater  part  of  the 
gays  Gudrun  to  her  brothers  when  body  with  small  sticks,  and  this 
they  have  fallen  into  the  snare;  improvement  was  found  to  work 
"but    no    man    can    strive    against    admirably. 

his  doom."  ♦     This  conviction   that        The     life    and    religion    of    the 

all  things  were  unchangeably   fore-    Northern  warrior  was  a  training  to 

ordained,  gave  rise  to  the  same  un-    endure  defeat  as  well  as  to  share  in 

thinking    fearlessness    as    that    by    the  combat.     The  gods,  his  protec- 

which    the    Mohammedan     fatalists    tors,  are  doomed  to  be  vanquished; 

were  distinguished;    and   the  inevi-    and  from  his  infancy  he  has  heard 

table  nature  of  man's  doom  was  con-    of  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  by  the 

dtantly  urged  as  a  reason  for  meet-    hand  of  a  stranger.     He  may  him- 

ing  danger  with  a   dauntless  front    self  beat  off  many  jm'   atllibi,  ;Hbut 

"Each  man's  day  is  appointed  him;    must  expect   to  me§/i  mightier  at  '  ^*       •♦ 

it  is  better  to  die  now  with  honour    last;  and  it  is  bettBf  to  die  by  the  .    ;|| 

than  to  live  on  in  shame."  brave  man's  sword  than  to  be  the 

The  Northman's  training  for  the    victim  of  Age,  the  terrible  hag  who 

battle  of  life  began  early ;  the  child    brought  Thor  himself  to  his  knee. 

of  nine  years   old   could  sometimes    All   the   tortures  he   inflicted    upon 

boast  of  a  murdt-r  for  every  year  of    his  prisoners  he  expected  would  one 

his    life;     the    illegitimate     boy    of    day  be  inflicted  on  iiimself,  and  he 

twelve   was   adopted   into   the   clan    was  prepared  to  undergo  them  with 

lor  stabbing  his  father's  enemy ;  and    the  unflinching  calmness  which  we 

the  child  of  five  was  shunned  by  his    now  consider  belongs  rather  to  wo- 

playmates    because    he    had    never    men   and  savages  than  to  the  civi- 

shcd  blood.     When  they  came  into    lised  warrior.     He  was  expected  to 

battle,   the  sight  of   carnage    filled    laugh  while  they  tore  out  his  heart, 

them  with  the  ungovernable  ferocity    and    to   sing  his    death-song    while 

of  wild   beasts;    they    delighted   in    serpents   were   gnawin?    him.       So 

being    covered    with    blood     from    highly  esteemed  was  this  ability  to 

head  to  foot,  and  in  their  wild  ex-    face  and  enduie  the  inevitable,  that 

citement  threw  aside  their  wea|>ons    in  a  singular  Christian  lej^end,  where 

and  fixed  their  teeth  in  the  enemy's    the   heroes   of  old   are   represented 

throat.      When  the  fight  was  over,    undergoing    the     torments     of   the 

the    prisoners    were     generally    re-    damned,  while  less  renowned  cham- 

serred  till  next  day,  while  the  con-    pions  disquiet  the  fiends  with  their 

ooeror  was  weighing  the  compara-    howling,  Sigurd  alone,  the  greatest 

tive   merits  of  the   many   kinds    of    hero    of    Northern     story,     neither 

torture  with  which  he  was  familiar,    groans  nor  speaks.     His  whole  life 

He  had  his  choice  between  scalping    was  a  training  for  this  last  hour  of 

*They  carried  their  ideas  of  a  controlling  fate  into  queer  little  particulars,  which, 
however,  we  find  set  forth  in  all  seriousneM.  Two  warriors  were  wreutling  for  life 
and  death  in  deep  water,  "and  the  streni^th  of  lliorniod  began  to  fail  him,  but 
inasmuch  as  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  the  wai^tbnnd  of  his  foe  broke  at  that 
instant  and  his  breeehet  fell  about  his  heels,  and  he  eonld  swim  no  more,  but  sank 
and  drank  an  nnapenkable  quantity  of  waUr ;  and  to  he  died.** 


•:^- 
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trial  and  it  was  a  shamefol  ihinsr  of  rourte,  law  vera,  and  legal  fonnal- 
at  ar.r  *i-:.e  to  show  any  sitrn  of  iiios.  i:  w.'iS  well  understood  that 
fee;  c?  r-iin  or  prvai>y\  "  Lirt^n  no  individual  cou'd  have  ihe  hardi- 
f:' ihos*  f  i!''.»n-«  eq->a:i'.c  un-ier  t.  e  ho"Ki  to  appeal  to  t::em  unless  he 
kr.::e  cf  t :'-  >ef.h."'  «aid  a  «■:]  ier  fad  prev  ously  eecured  ti-e  support 
w:.o  p-ssei  ir.e  ho?- i*.A] :  "ii  is  no  of  a  powerful  clan.  Cou&equentlj 
won  v>r  'Lev  co  ild  not  ia.e  our  tvfry  man  felt  he  was  bound  to 
Fwori*."'  Ano'.her  w  our  id -.-J  man  ba  k  his  clan,  right  or  wrong,  to  the 
b-'  ave-i  '  n  "he  same  o.Ci-:o:i  with  very  uin.osi,  and  the  duti^e  of  clans- 
mre  Tr-rr-'y:  for  he  p  led  ihe  n^  en  tow  ar  is  ea4.-h  ether  were  held  to 
iron  lr:.::"i  his  breast  hirrisel'  &i;d,  be  ai  ?oiuU:ly  uulounued.  The  chief 
w.xh  an  appro:  riaie  vvree.  Leli  it  duty  rveryb'^dy  owed  to  h's  k'n^inan 
up  !or  :!.e  •••jrz-o /.-  ir;':ec:on.  It  was  to  share  in  his  quarrels;  and 
was;  f-n  1  i  sea-rover'?  rule  that  no  in  an  age  wht-n  no  drinking-bout^ 
rr:an  must  s:.«e&k  o:  Lis  wour.ri  til!  hor^e-fier.t,  or  shinty-match,  ended 
next  dr'iv :  and  there  are  Tr.any  cu-  wit. .out  V/ioodsi-ed.  a  member  of  a 
rious  :r;»:an'-'  s  in  w'l.ich  it  wiS  laree  family  Wi.8  always  at  feud 
comri'ied  wit:;.  *•  Whv  do  voi  tat  wi:h  s  mebodv.  If  his  kinsman 
nothinsr  b  :t  onris?"  said  a  h'-st  to  l.ad  been  killed  or  hurt,  he  was 
his  vi.-ivir.  "you  must  have  so'  bound  to  exuc-t  the  customary  blood- 
some:  i.ir.g  in  your  mouth.  Ah !  I  nioney.  and  was  entitled  to  share 
se — it  is  the  head  of  an  arrow  in  it:  and  if  the  money  was  not 
through  v<^'ur  jaw  I  "  fortheomiusr.  he  was  bound  to  make 
Only  thr-se  warr'or*  would  be  al-  repri-^als  by  puti.r.g  to  dta:b  the 
lowed  to  f.eht  h-eside  tre  co  :s  wsjo  f.rs:  member  of  the  offending  clan 
in  III  is  world  i:f.d  faith 'uily  dis-  who  came  in  hi*  way,  without  pay- 
chari-ed  th-.-T  duties  'owariis  man-  in?  any  regad  to  tL-e  pc-aceable 
kind.  Xow  t'.ese  duties  wen.-  very  ciiaracter  or  irienily  disposition  of 
few.  and  were  ?tri?tly  liniiied  to  a  ihe  victim:  for  in  the  i-ye  of  cua- 
narrow  circ'e :  for  njaii  owt-d  no-  torn  the  lamiiv  was  a  unit — an  in- 
thin 7  to  iiis  ft- 1  vw-m-.n  originally,  divisible  atom — each  member  of 
bu*.  a  varie'v  of  o!.lii:a:io::s  were  which  was  responsible  fur  every 
gradually  laid  upon  hi:n  liy  th-  cir-  oth.er.  If  ti.is  satisfaction  were  not 
cumstaiiC-s  of  i.is  life.     These  were  obtained,  every  meuiber  of  the  iam- 

m 

created    by    ki^drei.   rri»'n'is:ii:\   or  ily  wris   disgraced    for    generations. 

express  cnm;  nrx :  an  1  a'.l  the  duties  No   lapse   of   time  c>>uld    heal    the 

which    Lad    devolve<d   upon   a    man  wound :     the     unborn    infant    was 

through   any   of  tnese  etiannels.  he  bound  to  avenge  his  father,  so  that 

wa'S  bound  to  j^erform  under  s-ev'-re  to   snare   the   ciiild   of  your  enemy 

SeTialtiei!  in  th  s  world  and  the  nfxr.  was  the  act  of  a  madman.     ''  Spare 

!ut   Le   had   no   moral   rrilt;s  at  all  not  the  child."  says  the  Valkyrie  to 

which   bore   a'lv   reterence    to   men  Sigurd.    "  whose    brother   or   father 

wh  »  were  not  briur.d  to  him  Iv  any  thou  hnst  slain:  the  lad  is  a  wolfs 

of  the.«e  ties.     We  will  now  describe  cub,    whom    no    ^old    can     tame." 

more     filly    <^me    lieaturcs    of    his  And   wi.en   alterward^   sue   became 

mo-al  system.  a  mortal  wom.in,  and  was  wronged 

The  nio«t  s»rondy   marked  char-  by   him.   she  urged   his    fritrnds    to 

acteris'ic  of  the  Northman  was   his  murder   him,    and   to   slay   also   the 

reverene.*  for  t.ie  tie  of  blood.     Kuch  whelp  his  son.      Odin   himself  bids 

clan  was  a  lit:le  army  in  an  enemy's  his   hearer   beware  of  his  broUier^s 

country:  all  a:oun  1  were  riva's  who  murderer;  and   the  counsirls  of  the 

were  ''•nly  kept  at  bay  by  a  continual  E  Ida  were  carefully  obeyed  by  the 

display  nf  watchfulness  and  power.  Northmen.      It  was  not   necessary 

There  was  no   public   authority   to  to  take  vengeance  on  'ho  spot ;  the 

suppress    violence    or    redre.^s  inju-  old  warriors  prided  themselves  on 

ries ;  for  although  there  was  no  lack  being  able  to  conceal  their  anger; — 
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•'SooaeniiMiftthrAirtTeiidMiiM,  On  the  contrary,   whenever  a  child 
KcTerpuiM.* coward*.  ^^^  -^  appeerancs  it  was  for  the 
If  a  man  committed  some  infamous  head    of    the    family   to   determine 
crime,  his  family  shared  in  the  dis-  whether  the  stran<ror  should  be  re- 
grace;  and  when    Christianity   was  ceiyed  into  the  federation,  or  should 
despisied    as    a  womanish    supersti-  at  once  be  put  to  death.     If  he  hod 
tion,  the  oousiin  of  a  recent  convert  any    reason    to    suppose    the    new 
might  recover  heavy  dania^res  from  comer  would  be  no  prop  to  his  de- 
him  to  make  amends  for  the  shame  clining  years,  but  would  be  danger- 
broopht  upon  himself  ous  to  the  family  interests,  or  bur- 
Although  even   distant    relations  densome  to  its  resources,  the  father 
were   disgraced   who  allowed    their  was  fully    authorizt^d    by    law    and 
kinsmen  to  suffer  wronsr,  still  quiet  usi^^e   to  put  it  out    of    the    way. 
unenterprising    men    were     always  But  he    was  obliged  to    decide    at 
anxious  to    avoid   feuds    in    which  once;  for  as  soon  as  he  bid  raised 
they  felt  no  personal  interest,   and,  it  from   the   ground,   and  bestowed 
•with  a  little  of  our  own  fethng  to-  upon  it  the  solemn  rite  of  heathen 
ifTHrds    poor    relations,    were     very  baptism,  the   infant  became  one   of 
ready   to   find   out    that    their    op-  the    brotherh<  »od, — its    life    was   no 
pressed  kinsman  was  in  the  wrong,  longer  at  the  father's  dii^posal,  but 
or   that  the  tyrant  was   too  strong  was  hedged  about  with  le«ral  penul- 
to  be  meddled  with.     It  was  a  sad  ties   and    family    feuds.     The    very 
thing  to    be    a  childless    old   man ;  closeness   of  the  tie  of  blood  made 
and   there  are   many  sioriea,  wiiich  a  family  hesitate  before  they  allow- 
have    still    a    pathetic    interest,    of  ed   themselves   to    be   entangled   in 
«>ld   sea-rovers  whose  strength   has  it,  for   no    member   could    ever    be 
fivJed    them,     and     whose     neigh-  expelled    or  abandoned.     Whatever 
boars     plunder     field     after     field,  his    crimes    or    his    necessities,   ho 
and  offer  to  settle    the    matter  by  must  be  supported  aprainst  the  dear- 
duel.     In  all  sueh  cases  it  was  use-  est    friends,    and    under    the    most 
less  to  appeal  for  help  to  strangers,  cmel    difiiculties;    and  as   all  Scan- 
•*  I  do  not  know    what   you   have  dinavia,    and    particularly    Iceland. 
done  for  me  that  I  should  put  my-  was    miserably    poor,    and   afflicted 
aelf  out  of  the  way  lor  you,"  was  with    constantly -recurring    famines, 
always   thought  a   sufiieitnt    and  a  a  family  could   very  easily  become 
oreditable    ans«ver;    and  if  a  chief-  too  numerous  for  its  resources;  and, 
tain  would  occasionally  intiMfere  to  in  fact,   a  large   family    was    com- 
■ee  justice  done,   it    would    be    to  monly  esteemed  a  luxury,  or,  more 
please     some     wandering     yonnger  properly,  a  deferred  investment,  for 
DTother  who  had  picked   up  Quix-  the  most  part  beyond  the  means  of 
otic    notions    in    foreign    parts,   or  a    struggling    man.     Ag:iin,    if   the 
because  tlie   offender  had   caused   a  father  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
public  scandal  by  forswearing  him-  that  the  chdd  would  be  no  comfort 
self.     Children,  therefore,  were   the  to   him   in    his  old  age,  he  had  no 
dioicest  favour  of  heaven,  and  men  scruple   in  destroying    it     "  Throw 
sought    to  obtain   tliem  lor    them-  the   baby   away,     said   Asbiom    to 
■elvers  by  spells,   and  by  the  same  his  wife,  when  he  came  home  and 
means   to   deprive  their  enemies   of  found    his    daughter  married    to    a 
this  blessing   and  weapon — a  direc-  man  he  despised ;  **  I  will  not  be  at 
tion  which  the  spite  of  a  witch  gen-  the    trouble    of  rearing    any   more 
erally  took.  girls  for  you  to  waste."     Or  some- 
Bnt   miserable  as  was  the  condi-  times    he     would     have    a    fearful 
tion    of   the    childless    hearth,    the  vision,  which  a  wise  woman  would 
new-bom    infant    was    not    always  interpret  to  foreshadow  the  down- 
welcometl  as    an    addition    to    the  fall  of  his   house,   which  the  child 
riches  and  strengpth  of  their  family,  yet  unborn  should  bring  about;  and 
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then,  like  Thurstane,   the  father  of  the  child  were  saTed  \ff  chance  or 

Helga  the  Fair,  would  idly  hope  to  design,  he  was  no  member  of  his 

thn-art  tlie  Noms  by  ordering  the  father's  family,   took    no    ahare    in 

immediate  death  of  the  infant.  the    family    inheritance,     pnid    no 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  the  part  of  the  blood>money  which  tho 

child    should    die,  it  was    handed  relatives    must  subscribe    to  atono 

over  to  a  tlirall  to  put  out  of  the  for    a  life    taken    by    one    of   tho 

way.  for  the  (daughter  of  an  infant  family,   but  was    held  little  better 

was  no  work  for  a  gentleman.     The  than   a   ^^  comer  child,*'   fiir  whooe 

manner  varied  from  time   to  time,  mother's  hand  no  price  was   paid. 

and  was  originally  very  rough  and  It  needed  rare  merit  or  distinsmish- 

speedy.     There  is  a  gruesome  story  ed    services    to    procure    admission 

of  one  of  the  first  colonists  of  loe^  into   the  family  circle  for  the  child 

Und,   who  could  hardly  have  been  once  doomed   to  die;    for,  by   the 

a  needy  man,  but  who  bade  a  thrall  act  of  devotion,  the  victim  had  be* 

take  the  child  and   bury  it:  so  he  come   the  property    of  the  powen 

laid  it  OR   the  ground  in   the   pre-  of   evil,   and   was   ever    afterwards 

senoe  of  the  fiunily,  while  he  whet-  apt    to    fall    into    strange  frenaie^ 

ted  his  spade ;  when   lo  I  the  child  and,  as  some  thought,  was  at  times 

lifted  up  his  voice,  and  chanted —  unable  to  retain  even  the  outward 

form  of  man,   bat  was  doomed  ai 

■^KabemefKMBtheiiMmid,  certain   regular    intervals    to   adopt 

^•|S;UJrh'!^i^  the    body  .Dd    life  of  a  bMst   «r 

Is  the  bo*Na  of  iU  fkUier.^  pr^y. 

If  a  man's  poverty  obliged  him 

The  appal'ed  spectators  rescued  the  to    destroy   his   child,  he    was  not 

Toong  bard,  and  he  Hved  to  be  a  held  to  have  done  anythin|r  either 

irreat    man.     But    there    seems    to  wron^  or  unusual;   indeed  he  was 

have    been    a    continually -growing  bound,  as  a  good  clansoian,  to  sae» 

feeing    that    the    child    should    be  rifice   his    personal    feelings  to  the 

avowed  a  chance  for  his  life;    and  permanent  interests  of  tftke  familj; 

in  late  yea^-s  the  usual  practice  was  but  in  Uie  abj«nce  of  this  necessity, 

to  leave   it  in  the   snow  or    in  a  the  act   was    very  discreditable  to 

crevice  in  the  lava     This  was  done  the  whole  relation^'p. 

as    tenderly    as  the    cruel    circum-  The  tie  of  blood  was  (ar  stronger 

stances  would  permit.    A  place  was  than    any  other    bond    which    the 

chosen  aheltered  frvnn  the  wind;   a  Northman   could   form;   and    whsn 

piece  of  meat  was  put  in  itd  mouth,  men  set  the^  duties  at  nought,  the 

to  give  it  as  long  a  chance  as  pos-  fiery  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand. 

sible,    and    a     sotV-hearted     tiirall  The  sanctity  attached  to  them  cob* 

would  le^kve  it  near  a  footpath,  in  tresis  strangely  wi'.h  the  slack  rev* 

the  hope  that  a    pitilul    passer-by  eivnce    c.^nimacded    by    the  msr* 

might  ilare  to  have  con:passion  on  riace-tie;  which  was  ha^-ly  twined 

it:    or    soiuetimes    he     would    be  and  Ughtly  broken.    Notwithstand* 

moved  by  tht»  mother*s    entreaties  ing  the  akovist  superstitioas  lesped 

to  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  pa:d  to  women,  tiiey  were  regarded 

some  trusty    friend:    but    this    he  as  the  prv^peny  ot'ihetr  mUe  rei*- 

woold  do   very  secretly :  for  if  the  tx>iwk   wtM>  di^po<ed  of  them  in  ss 

deed    was  dk^covored,   Iceland  was  absolute  and  eo«r.otimee  as  huniei 

no  home   :br  h;m.    ^or  when  the  a  manner  as  any  ocher  chatteL     In 

iadier    decreees    his    infant's    deaih»  K^nn  aiid  i;:  rval.ty  marriage  was  a 

he  means  his  orWre  to  be  carried  bantam  in  whtv.'h    the  suitor  par- 

out;    And    as    Thurstane    said,    in  oha^ixl    fron)   the    lady's    fisnilT    n 

answer  to  his  will's  expQstulation«»  more  or    )e  s  vaiuable  c-^wiodity; 

**  You  must  know  by  this  time  thai  It  was  ne<v«MirT  that  oectain  eolesm 
i&  is  ouhickj  lo  duobej  me.*'    U  werdii  sikooki  be  empjuqfc^  hs*  the 
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mtial  part  of  the  ceremony  wag  conflict  of  duty  arose,  she  in  van  a- 
the  payment  of  the  money,  without  h!y  sided  with  her  own  family. 
which  the  ohikiren  of  the  union  One  lady,  whose  husband  had  been 
ware  illegiiimAte.  It  was  not  usual  compassing  the  death  of  her  bro- 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  lady's  thei,  stabbed  the  accomplice  who 
wishes;  and  when  occasionally  the  caine  exultingly  to  announce  the 
ftAher  said  he  would  see  what  his  success  of  the  plot;  and  when  her 
danghter  thought  of  it,  the  suitor  angry  lord  boxed  her  ears,  she  got 
•I  once  suspected  he  was  being  a  divorce,  took  away  all  the  pro- 
triied  with,  and  threatened  a  feud,  perty  she  had  brought  into  the 
Of  course  love-matches  did  some-  family,  and  left  her  impoverished 
times  occur  then  as  at  all  other  husband  saddled  with  a  liability  to 
times,  and  there  were  even  one  or  pay  heavy  damages  lor  the  wound 
two  instances  of  a  headstrong  wo-  she  had  jiiven  his  guest.  "  If  my 
man  declaring  she  would  marry  nephew  come  to  harm  to-day,  it  is 
whom  she  pleased,  and  being  al-  all  over  between  you  and  me,"  said 
lowed  by  a  weak  father  to  have  her  a  lady  to  her  husband,  who  was 
own  way.  The  husband  was  abso-  letting  l:er  relation  get  info  mis- 
late  master  of  the  household,  and  chief  We  tloubt  if  an  in-tance  of 
did  not  he<:itate  to  enft»rce  his  or-  a  wife  taking  the  part  of  her  hus- 
ders  by  blowa  Nothing  was  more  band  against  her  family  is  to  be 
oommon  than  for  a  saucy  or  sulky  found  in  Northern  liteialure.  The 
wife  to  have  her  ears  publicly  famous  instance  to  the  contrary, 
boxed ;  this,  in  fact,  was  quite  the  which  will  occur  to  every  reader  of 
ordinary  sequel  to  a  discussion  be-  "  quaint  and  curious  volumes  of  for- 
tween  husband  and  wife.  An  old  gotten  lore,"  whtre  the  treacherous 
•es-rover  married  a  young  wife  who  Krimild  lures  her  brothers  to  de- 
oould  not  endure  him,  and  would  struction  to  avenge  her  husoand's 
do  nothing  to  make  his  home  murder,  is  a  Grerman  fable,  which 
agreeable.  One  day  they  were  in  crept  northwards  at  a  later  time, 
tM  farmyard,  and  saw  the  cock  when  the  tie  of  blood  had  lost  its 
give  the  ijen  a  very  sound  tlira^h-  force,  and  brothers  could  be  named 
n^.  "Do  you  see  that?"  said  the  who  had  taken  their  brothers' 
old    gentleman.       »*What    of   it?"  lives.* 

answered  the   lady.       "  What   hap-        From  the  looseness  of  the  tie  be- 

pens  to  one    may   happen   to    an-  tween  husband  and  wife,  it  followed, 

other,"   replied   he,  quoting   an  old  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  breaches 

proverb.       The    caution   was    sufli-  of  conjugal   fidelity  were   common, 

oient,  and   they  became  a  very  af-  and  hghtly  regarded.     There  was  a 

ftctionate  oouple.      But  an  ill-used  place   of  torment  for  such  offenders 

wife   had    a    remedy   ready  to   her  heri»after;  but  the  offence  was  com- 

hands,  for  the  union  was  dissolved  mon    throughout    the    North,    and 

almost  at  pleasure  by  either  party,  was  sehlom  very    keenly   resented. 

the  chief  difficulty  being   the  pain-  "  What  are  you  so  sulky  about  ?  " 

ftd  necessity   of  returning  the   pre-  said  a  guilty  wife  to  her  husband : 

aants   on   both   sides.       A    frequent  "  let  bygones  be  bygones,  or  I  shall 

cause   oi  conjugal   bickering  was  a  go  home  to-morrow  and  take  all  my 

fend  between  the  husband  and  the  things  with    me :"  upon  which   he 

wife's    relations ;     and    when    this  pressed  her  to  stay.     The  husband, 

*  There  ia  a  ouriooa  and  true  anecdote  about  the  legend  of  Krimild,  which 
incidentally  thowa  the  Northeru  feeling  about  oaths  at  a  comparative!}'  late  period. 
When  Kiiut  Lavard  was  being  enticed  into  the  wood  where  nit  brother  lay  in  wait 
to  murder  him,  his  guide,  who  had  sworn  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  was  seized 
with  remorse,  and  sang  the  lay  of  Krimild  to  warn  the  victim;  bat  the  German 
legend  was  little  known,  and  the  caution  was  in  vain. 
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indeed,  was  rarely  in  a  position  to  avenging  a  murdered  kinsman 
judge  his  wife's  shortcomings  se-  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  redeem- 
yerv4y,  for  ib  was  quite  in  the  usual  ing  il.  An  old  Norseman,  one  of 
cour<«e  of  things  fur  him  to  have  a  whose  sons  had  been  killed  by  a 
number  of  interior  favourites;  and  neighbour,  drew  his  sword  upon 
there  is  much  curious  learning  in  tiie  rest  of  his  children  to  proteot 
the  laws  and  sagas  of  the  period,  the  murderer,  to  whom  he  had  long 
concerning  the  otl'spring  of  these  before  made  a  vow  of  friendship, 
irregular  unioni^,  and  their  share  in  But  oaths  were  not  used  exclus- 
the  family  burdens  and  heritage.  ively  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
Next  in  importance  to  the  tie  of  order.  Whatever  a  man  swore  to 
blood  was  the  obli<ration  of  an  oath ;  do,  were  it  good  or  ill,  he  waa 
and  consid^^ring  the  way  in  which  bound  to  carry  out ;  for  it  was  not 
morality  was  then  looked  upon,  only  criminal  but  unlucky  to  leave 
this  feeling  was  of  the  highest  a  vow  unfulfilled.  These  vows  were 
value.  Our  modern  virtues  of  jus-  often  made  in  haste,  very  commonly 
tice,  charity,  mercy,  and  tc^mperance,  when  Che  makers  were  exoeedingly 
were  scarcely  admitted  to  be  such  drunk,  and  were  heartily  repented 
qualities  as  became  a  genth^man,  of  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  inl- 
and certainly  they  were  not  duties  possible  to  draw  back.  On  solemn 
which  any  man  could  reasonably  Yule  evenings,  it  was  the  usual 
expect  from  his  neighbour.  If,  how-  custom  for  each  reveller  to  rise  in 
ever,  a  man  could  by  any  means  be  order  and  to  bind  himself  to  some 
induced  to  promise  orderly  beha-  desperate  achievement;  each  suo- 
viour,  the  case  was  entirely  altered : ,  ceeding  guest  endeavouring  to  out- 
a  new  duty  had  arisen,  and  gods  do  his  predecessors.  It  was  on 
and  men  would  see  it  was  dis-  such  an  occasion  that  Hallstane 
charged.  Murder,  robbery,  and  re-  made  the  desperate  vow  of  justioe 
venge,  if  confined  to  outsiders,  to  which  we  have  above  refern^d; 
neittier  offended  the  gods  nor  the  prepo-terous  folly  of  whiob 
shocked  society ;  but  perjury  was  a  shocked  even  the  intoxicated  by- 
fearful    crime,    which  brought   bad  standers. 

luck  in  this  life,  and  after  death  The  man  who  swore  an  oath  was 
was  punished  by  torments  which  bound  to  perform  it  to  the  very 
should  outlast  earth  and  heaven,  letter,  but  no  further.  He  was  no 
"  If  this  man  come  to  good,  I  can  more  bound  to  pay  regard  to  ita 
forecast  no  man's  fortune,**  said  spirit  than  is  any  modem  diploma- 
Guest  the  Second-sighted,  when  a  tist:  it  was  the  business  of  the 
hardy  villain  who  had  sworn  to  other  side  to  take  care  that  the 
amend  his  ways  violated  three  oaths  words  covered  all  cases  that  could 
by  striking  his  injured  antagonist  possibly  arise.  To  draw  an  oath 
in  open  court  To  take  such  an  which  should  seemingly  meet  the 
oath  gratuitously  was  held  very  point,  but  which  really  did  not  in- 
rash  conduct:  and  one  Hallstane,  elude  the  disputed  question,  was  no 
who  swore  to  give  judgment  with-  knavery,  but  commendable  smart- 
out  respect  of  persons,  was  tiiought  ness.  One  man  purged  himself  by 
to  have  placed  himself  at  singular  oath  of  a  charge  of  murder,  aoa 
disadvantage;  for  he  had  got  into  the  words  seemed  satisfactory;  but 
a  moral  trap,  like  that  in  which  the  he  had  neatly  inserted  a  negative 
Elfin  Queen  vainly  sought  to  ratch  particle  which  had  two  meaning9. 
the  wary  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  He  was  so  proud  of  his  ingenuity 
wh?n  she  offered  him  the  gift  of  that  he  c  >uld  not  forbear  boasting 
the  '*  tongue  that  would  never  lie."  of  it  in  his  cups,  and  got  into  mucn 
Accordingly,  the  fullest  reliance  trouble;  but  nobody  thought  of 
was  placed  upon  the  oath  once  blaming  the  device, 
pledged,    and    even    the    duty    of  The  most  solemn  oath  was  that 
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which    sanodoaed    the    relationship  wary  took    the    gold-iiandled    axes 

of  foBter-brotherbood ;     a  unioQ  so  or  costly  horses  which  sti  angers  of 

intimate  as  U>  be  by  many  thought  doubtful    antecedents  wt-rc    always 

paramount  to  all  other   lies.     Lok,  eager  to  force  upon  tliem.     One  of 

who  brought  evil  into    the  world,  the  chief  duties  a  man  owed  to  his 

and    murdeied   Bald,   the   tiavourite  rt;lations  and  friends  was  ungrudg- 

son    of    Odin,    was    not   afraid    to  ing     hospitality.       They    were     all 

enter  the  hall  where  the  go  Is  were  welcome  to  come  with  their  slaves 

feMtingr,  and  to  boast  of  his  crimes ;  and  horses  and  stay  for  weeks,  and 

Ibr  he   had    been  Odin's  foster-bro-  all    expected    to    receive    presents 

tlMr  of  yore,  and  his  life  was  sacred,  when  they  went  away.     If  the  host 

But   tremendous  as  was   this  oath,  seemed    to    di.-hke    the     outlay    he 

men  who  shrank  from   bn^aking  it  proved   himself  no   gentleman,  and 

nometimeB   attempted   tj    evade   it.  gave  deaily  offence  to   his  visitors, 

'When   the    sons   of   Giuki    became  who    ou.st'd    him     and     gave    him 

jiMdous  of  their  great  foster-brother  filthy  nicknames;    but  this,  like   all 

Sigurd,  they  felt  it  was  impossible  other   dutie:^,   did    not  concern   the 

to  touch  him   themselves,  but.  urged  outside  world.     The  benighted  tra- 

tbeir    younsrer    brother,    who     had  veller  in  Norway  and  Iceland  who 

taken  no  vows,  to  do  the  dee<l.  sighted   a    distant    house,    was  fain 

The    warmest     friendiships     were  to   reconiioitie    carefully   before    he 

QMially  riveted  with   an  oath;    but  begged  lor  quarters.     Odin   himself 

often,   witiiout   any  formal   pledge,  says: — 

the  mere  interchnnge  of  good  othces  moo  n  ti 

created  a  binding  obligation   which  Until  <fver7  fnt« 

the  genial  Northern  naiare  doli^^ht-  TLou  luwt  watched  with  a  warj  eye, 

ed   to   acknowledge.     All  the  great  Thy foeVwThir^'*""^ 

heroes  had  tlieir  bosom  friend-:,  and  Hanged  od  the  benches  aroand/* 

we  described   as  warm  i'liends   and  . 

bitter  haters.  Men  w.  re  c.iutioned  ^^  ^^  looked  tolerably  safe  he 
never  to  lose  sijrht  of  those  thev  knocked,  and  mutual  challenges 
loved,  and  to  stick  by  them  on  all  ^^^'"^  exchanged  as  at  the  door  of 
oecasions.  ''No  way  U  long  which  *  fortress.  If  the  masier  in  person 
keds  to  tiie  house  of  a  Iriend,"  says  invited  him  to  enter,  this  amount- 
Odin;  anda^^^jdn—  ^^  ^^  a  pledge  of  safety  and   good 

treatment;    b  .t  otheiwi>e  it  was  a 

**«.***  *,!!i^T.*M«"''^  rash  th-ng  to  beard   the  Doughis  in 

Andtohim  whomhehoidtthdear;  his    nail.      Mere    IS    an    il.ustration 

If  n  hattr  ihou  havf,  of   the    uncli'.valrous    reception    an 

Of  nu  house  bt'waie,  r*j           "i.ii        r              ^ 

Kor  befriend  to  thjfoeman'ifrk.nd."  unlriend      might     look     fur:       One 

stormy  winter  night  some  travel- 
Ever  y  favour  or  kindnc>s  receiv-  lers  lust  their  way  on  the  hills,  and 
ed  calcd  for  a  leturn,  and  the  at  last,  found  thems-lvcs  close  to 
Northman  w4s  lit:le  apt  to  wiist^^  an  enemy's  house;  after  some  he?i- 
good  officis  upon  s  ich  as  sceme<l  tat  ion  they  knocked  and  asked  for 
unable  to  requiie  them.  The  man  quarters.  They  weie  chuilishly  told 
who  accepted  a  present  became  to  come  in  bv  a  thrall,  for  the  mas- 
bound  to  repay  it  in  such  shape  iiS  ter  ol  the  house  refused  to  ask 
would  be  a^^rceablc  to  the  givrr;  them  in  personally.  Nobody  took 
aad  whjn  a  man  g'»t  info  t. oub'.e  any  n<.tice  of  them  or  offerel  them 
he  frequently  endeavomcd  to  ex-  dry  clothes,  and  there  was  no  fire. 
tricate  h.msclf  by  preva  ling  upon  Although  there  was  plenty  of  good 
an  influeniial  neighbour  to  acc'  pt  cheer  in  (he  house,  nothing  was  set 
•ome  gi:L  from  him.  Prudent  men  before  them  but  chees.;  and  curds. 
were  on  their  guard  against  this  At  last  the  host  asked,  '*  What  do 
deyice,  and  only  the  young  and  un-  you  call  this  sort  of  fare  in   your 
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country  ? "  *'  Oheese  and  ourda,"  when  hands  were  shorty  had  to  do 
answered  they.  ^*  I  cill  it  foeman's  work  scarce  fit  for  a  gentleman — 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  buds  weie  his  young  neighbours  wore  jewels 
prepared  for  thpm,  and  by  morning  and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  island 
many  were  fnjstbitten.  Next  day  could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
they  looked  out  ut  the  weather,  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which  English  slaves  whom  they  had 
made  travelling  impossible,  but  brought  back.  It  was  not  mei'e 
their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow  love  of  gain  and  dislike  to  bard 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  ihe  work  which  made  him  lonf;  to 
next  hamler.  The  result,  however,  leave  home ;  the  tales  of  his  travel- 
was,  that  they  pa  d  a  long  visit,  led  friends  were  more  alluring  than 
and  parted  sworn  friends.  tlieir  riches.  The  Northmeu  have 
No  man's  education  was  thought  always  been  convinced  that  home- 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent  keeping  youths  have  ever  homelj 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
the  young  Icelander  soon  l)e(janie  abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton-  and  generally  well-deserved  deier- 
ous  toil  which  he  had  to  undergo  ence.  This  feeling  was  partly  the 
in  common  with  all  whom  choice  servility  always  shown  to  weaiih; 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the  and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  His  ''  those  people  who  were  nobodies 
own  country  was  to  him  a  sort  of  when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
Switzerland,  where  lie  was  obhged  now  ride  about  as  line  as  a  lord:" 
to  ^'foice  a  biirren  soil  lor  scanty  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
bread."  By  vi<^orous  and  unremit  respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
ting  l.ibour  he  could  contrive  to  and  wider  ideas, 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at  exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
home  in  tbe  company  of  old  sailors  the  bwiss.  A  few  of  tliem  found 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves  peacciiil  occupations  as  traders  Mid 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was  explorers:  the  bulk  of  the  eui- 
"  propter  vitam  vivendi  pordcre  grants  took  serviL-e  in  some  of 
causas ; "  all  that  made  life  worth  the  numerous  armies  which  were 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far  in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came  recruits,  or  went  ficebootiug  on 
the  wandering  trailers  whose  tales  their  own  account.  Their  favour- 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose  ite  services  were  the  standing 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was  down  our  own  forefatliers,  and  the 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  miscellaneous  host  of  wandeiren 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over  which  formed  the  body-guard  of 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako;  the  em[)erors  at  Constantinophi 
and  the  very  tinjbers  which  bore  The  profession  of  freebooter,  wlueh 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any  had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast,  gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
came  from  ttie  royal  forests  of  the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  ilB 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward  diunity  and  emoluments,  but  WM 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fidr-haired  still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
to  the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal  though  hardly  respectable  caUlng; 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  rover 
Hafur's  Firth.  While  the  un-  had  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home-  any  vessel  on  board  of  which  the 
spun,  and  worked  from  morning  Northern  tongue  was  spoken, 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  The  hard  life  of  the  North  httd 
father's     thralls — and     sometimes,  made  the  Scandinavians  attach 
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gnlftr  Talne  to  indiwtry.    No  mftn  When  he  grew  weary  of  his  dishon- 

WM  allowed  to  plead    high   birth,  ouied  age  he  had  but  one  oreditr 

wealth,  or  iocapaoity,  as  an  exouae  able  course  open  to  him,  and  this 

for  idleneos.    The  lord  of  the  man-  waa.  to  seek  oat  some  steep  head- 

or,  at  whoee  summona  the  whole  land,  and  thence  to  leap  at  once  in- 

neighbourhood    must    mount     and  to  the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 

ride,  and  who  was  not  only  land-  was  always  open  to  such  as  came 

lord    but    also    priest    and    sheriff,  by  this  honourable  road.     With  him, 

had   to   work  with    his    hands    as  perhaps,  went  some  &ithful  thrall. 

hard    aa    any    of  his    thralls.    He  whom    ho    rewarded    for  his  goea 

had  not   to    do    exactly   the  same  service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 

work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ-  him  into  Odin's  presence. 

ment  were  slavish,  and  it  was  even  But  not  every  old    warrior   had 

actionable  to   say    of  a  gentleman  so    glorious   and   peaceful   an    end. 

be   had    been    meddling   with    the  Many,    when     they     found    their 

pigs,  the  aheep,  or  the  calves;  but  strength    failmg    them    and    their 

ne  had  to  know  the  points  of  every  orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 

horse  on  the  estate,   to  handle  l^e  gusts  of  impotent  rage,   and  were 

oar,  the  axe,   and  the  saw.     Many  found  seated    hfeless    on    their  ao- 

a  house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear  customed  bench ;    «nd    though    the 

witness  to  the    skill    of  its    noble  body  had  no  marks  of  violence,  it  is 

builder.    And  he  might  be    black-  darkly  hinted  that  death  had  been 

araith,  shoemaker,   or    boat-builder,  occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 

Bui  everybody  must  do  something,  terposition  of  the  powers  of  eviL 

bowever  email  his  ability.    So  runs  This  was  esteemed  an    awful    end 

Odin'a  precept : —  — ^none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 

man's  face;  but  the  heir  approach* 

"BMbehMdieMtherdBman.  ed  him  warily  from  behind,  veiled 

LettiMdMf  dohifdotjinflght.**  nls  heaa    to  thwart  the    evU  eye, 

and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 

nit  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had  purposely  made    in    the    wall,  and 

ill  nnanuable    side.    A  time  cau)e  then    performed    the    funeral    ntea 

when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injuno- 

oarpenter,  and    the  cunning  smith,  tion: — 
eooid    no    longer    be    useful,   and 

blindness,    »    Irequent    malady    in  "Sw." .t^"!!?  hi  d»., 

Iseland,  disabled  the  old  man  be-  if  thou  flDd  him  apon  th«  fteid. 

foie  his  tfane.    Then  the. struggling  or'duJhihfi!^'' 

fiumly  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  orslainby  thewldiei^s  iword, 

although  compelled  by  religion  and  Heap  op  «  movnd 

ouatom   to  give  him  a  home,  they  And wLhthe^wdt^Sf the baiwi. 

were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him  in  hit  coffln  Uy  htm, 

that  he  was  in  the  way.    His  chil-  Y'*J'*'**"^^**f**'i. 

wwv  *»^   TT«j  lu   i»*w   TTw^.     ..AM>  v^i*  And  My,  *  Be  thy  slumber  loiuid.' ** 

dran  paid  no  ref^>ect  to  his  counsel. 

aod  engaged  in  feuds    and  formea  But  over  such  a  eorpee  the  kioa- 

aOiances    without     consulting     the  men  piled  their   stones    and    mnr- 

bead    of  tlie  family.    At  home  he  mured  their  bleesings  in  vain.    Thej 

waa  treated  with    small  deference,  knew  that  the  dead  who  had  lived 

$ad    the   very  women-servants  re-  an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 

Tiled  him  for  taking  up  too  much  could  not  rest  in  their  graves;  and 

of   the    fire.     Then    the    neglected  as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights 

old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 

on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the  of    the    troubled    spirit.      Terrible 

treasures  he  nad  won  in    his    old  were  the  atoriee  that  were  afloat  of 

roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  houses    made     uninhabitable,     and 

lui  sons    should  merer  find    them,  whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 

VOL.   CV. — ^NO.   DCXLI.  Z 
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Bupematnral  visitora.  The  Northern  water  teemed  with  malioefiil  gob- 
ghost  was  not  the  impalpable  phan-  lins,  of  whose  dangf^rous  freaks  the 
tom  of  modem  davs,  who  can  barely  boldest  wariiors  were  in  continaal 
be  discerned  by  tte  bodily  eye,  and  dread.  The  fisherman's  boat  was 
the  only  sign  of  whose  presence  is  upset  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the 
a  creepin<;  of  the  flesh  and  a  dim  demon  of  the  sea^  who  occasionally 
consciousness  that  something  wick-  became  Tisible  in  the  likeness  of  a 
ed  this  way  comes— but  whs  akin  whale,  and  sometimes  took  her  own 
to  the  Scottish  g()bUn  whom  bold  proper  »hape  of  a  monstrous  woman. 
King  Alexander  encountered,  no-  The  rope  by  which  the  gatherer  of 
thing  daunted  by  the  wizard's  sea-birds'  eggs  was  suspended  OTer 
warning —  the  cliff  was  constantly  cut  by  the 
**  If  thj  heart  Ml  thee  In  the  iitri/ie,  trolY,  who  regarded  the  birds  as  his 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life."  property;    and    many  fertile    glens 

Few  could  say  thoy  had  seen  him  ^ere  known  to  remain  unoccupied 
by  day,  but  many  had  found  on  the  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country, 
hills  the  mangled  bodies  of  shep-  f^j.  they  were  jealously  guarded  by 
herds  whom  he  had  strangled,  and  ^  jotuii,  from  whose  grasp  no  ex- 
had  heard  in  the  stormy  evenmga  piorer  returned  alive.  Against  these 
his  step  approaching  the  hoiise.  and  dangers  man  was  left  by  heaven  to 
a  knock  such  as  no  earthly  hand  struggle  unaided;  but  the  strong 
could  give.  Then  the  trembling  ^an  might  hope  to  be  able  by  the 
thrall  who  opened  the  door  would  be-  use  of  his  morUl  weapons  to  orer- 
hold  the  dead  man  standing  outside,  come  these  half-spiritual  foes.  These 
and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy  shnek-  beings,  however,  were  not  alweye 
ing  that  tlie  dead  had  seized  him;  hostile:  most  great  men  had  »  &- 
the  story  always  goes  on,  "  and  at  miliar  demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not 
morning  he  died.'  Some  declared  altogether  right  to  invoke,  but  of 
they  had  seen  the  ghost,  covered  ^^om  they  spoke  quite  openly,  and 
witn  dust  of  ihe  grave,  and  followed  ^ho  had  usually  been  on  friendly 
by  a  long  train  of  men  he  had  slam,  terms  with  the  family  lor  genem- 
enter  the  house  which  had  been  his,  tions.  Other  spints,  apain,  there 
and  sit  by  the  fire,  which  no  living  ^ere  whose  aid  was  obtained  by 
man  then  dared  approac^h.  The  ppeiig :  they  and  the  wieards  whom 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless  they  assisted  were  held  in  great  ter- 
hero  to  grapple  w-ith  the  goblin  as  ror.  Long  afier  this  time,  when 
with  a  moital  wresUer— to  over-  the  religion  of  Odin  was  acoomited 
power  him  and  bum  his  body  to  devil-worship,  it  became  the  faehion 
ashes.  Few  Icelandic  glens  were  to  speak  of  Odin  himself  sometimes 
free  from  these  stones,  which  were  gg  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical  arte 
devoutly  believed;  and  the  spot  by  could  work  strange  wonders:  end  at 
hind  or  sea  where  tlie  ashes  were  other  times  as  a  fiend,  who  ffaTe 
buried  was  for  ccntunes  unlucky  magicians  their  power.  But  while 
to  shepherd  or  fi-^her.  Even  the  the  old  religion  was  m  force,  there 
dead  who  did  not  come  out  of  their  ^gj,  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
graves  to  disturb  the  living  could  ^i^ard  and  the  devout  worshipper, 
easily  be  roused ;  and  few  exploits  The  former  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
gave  a  man  a  higher  reputation  for  enemies  of  heaven  in  order  to  in- 
courage  than  a  descent  into  an  old  jure  mankind;  and  O.lin's  meet 
hero's  t^mib  for  the  purpose  of  car-  nest  caution  to  his  followers  i 

ryinff  oflf  the  sword  which  lay  be-    thug; 

side  aim. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were  .  u^^^,  Loddf.ftiir- 

not  the   only  preternatural   beings  JUiteatoaM: 

with  whom  the  Northmen  were  in  ^fff'tfel?*****^*''"^''**' 

^                                    •           /•       1      J         J  *^  '*ot  flown 

frequent  communion;  tor  land  and  in Uw  kp  of  a  witoh, 
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Forthf  bo^Tfbeeanbiod,  and   desperate   fortunes,    who   had 

S*  ™^?i!rif  JJ£l^  committed  what  the  Northmen  coo- 

Nti  m  »iv  tnoa  It  bear  .•«»!.                    j        i_i                    « 

The  surnmonaorsovereign  or  Thing:  Bidored    the    onpardonaDie    Bin    or 

Th-w'it  fcwthe  th*  wti,  tj^injj  vannuwhed  in   the    battle  of 

And  le»ve  lh«»  laeM,  i»*     ®     j        r      ^..^„:-..     *^     «i._...^a 

And  dreary  will  be  ihy  dreams."  life,    and     of     Ceasmg     tO     BtrugfTle 

A     •    .1.    TT  11  acrainst    the  stream.     These    social 

Again  the  Valkyrie  singa-  ^^^^^^^    j^^^     f^^^^H^    renonnoed 

•Wamin'jthefoarth;  their  clanship,   with   all    its    rights 

OfherbnaMhttirare,  j     Hnfip**    Ard     hiu)      sold     them- 

Wb..workeihw.th  wicked  apelU;  »^,^     an  ties,  ana     naa     soia     inem- 

Tis  betu-r  to  travel  selves  for  sfieUer  and  bread  to  some 

Tha-t  tany  ther*,  ffreat  man  who   stood   in    need   of 

Be  the  daricneas  nerer  so  deep/^  o  ,                           .                           .  _      l^^. 

adventurous     hangers-on     to    back 

Odin  fortifies  his  worshipper  with  him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  peiv 

holy  counter-spells,  with  which  he  jions    schemes    of    violence.     Thejr 

may  meet  the  art^  of  the  mau'ician,  ^ere    fit    for    little    else,   for    their 

bat  does  not  encourage  him  to  look  lazin(>ss  wa?  proverbial;   and  being* 

for     much    direct    assistance    firom  without  prospects   in    life,  or  fami- 

heaven.      On   the  contrary,   ho     is  lies    to    be    responsible    for    their 

careful  to  warn   him   that  he  may  action>',  were  justly    regarded  as  a 

easily  offer  too  many  prayers  and  dangerous    clas^.      The    men    who 

■ac-ifioes,  and  that  this  is   a  worse  had   thus   sold   their    birthright   for 

ftalt  than  the  opposite  extreme.  a  me-^s   of    pot f age  were     h»*artily 

There    was,    however,  one    price  despised,  and    held    in   little    high- 

which  could    always   purcha'^e    the  er   esteem    than   the   thralls    them- 

asRistanoe  of  the  gods,  and  this  was  selves.      These    wretched     beings, 

a  human  sacrifice.     The    time   had  mostly  prisoners  of  war  and   their 

been  when   no  great   festival    was  d'scendants     mixed    up    with    the 

duly  celebrated    without    this    rite,  remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 

but    it   h.id    now    fallen    into    dis-  the    country,  were  in   such    a  state 

fSiTOar,  and  was    practised   for    the  of  suftVring  and    degradation  that> 

iJaost  part  by  those  only  who  were  compared  with    them,   the  negroes 

regardless  of  public  opinion.     Their  of  the  Southern  States  might  hare 

hoases  were    shunned    by   the    re-  been  considered  a  happy  and  inde- 

spectable,  yet  men   of  the  hiirhest  pendent  yeomanry;   f »r  their  lives 

diaracter    occasionally   revived    the  and  persons  were  absolutely  at  the 

institution    under    the    pressure  of  mercy  of  a  body  of  men  accustomed 

©▼erwhclming  disaster.  to     ihink    lightly   of    suflenng    in 

The  character  of   the  Northmen,  themselves  and  others,  and  not  re- 

M  we    find   it    described     in    the  sponsibh;  to  any  authority  in  hear^ 

sagas,  is  ftill  of  noble  and  valuable  en  or  earth  for  tht^  use  they  made 

qualities;  but  it  must  be  carefully  of  their   power.    If  ill  used    by  a 

borne  in  mind  that  these  histories  stranger,  their    master    would    pro- 

refi»r  merely  to  the    gentlemen   of  bably  insist  upon  compensation  fer 

the    c'»mmunity,  and    only  to    the  himself,  exactly  as  if  his  ox    had 

tolerably     succes-'ful     members    of  been  injured;  but  against  his  ereiv 

(bat  limited  class.    Far  away  down  presint  master  neither  law,  oiistom, 

below  the  level  of  the  aristocititic  nor  religion  gave  the  thrall  any  pro- 

•sgamnn's    ken,  the    great   bulk  of  tection.      He    was   simpler    one    of 

tfie  Northmen    of    the    day    were  the  cattle,  bound  to  serve  his  owner 

writhing     in    unregarded     misery,  blindfuld ;     right    and    wrong    did 

The  masses  who  were  beneath  the  not    exist  for   him,  and    after    hie 

dignity   of  history  were  composed  life  of  toil  was  over,  he  could  not 

oTmatiy  successive  layers,  only  two  enter    Odin's    paradise    unless    the 

of  which  we  can  now  refer  to.     The  rare   favour  were    granted  him   of 

flntt    consisted    of    a     number    of  dying   with  his  lor£      His  msister 

mined   gentlemen  of  broken  clans  was  not   ashamed   to  mntilaic   him 
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m  tha   Bosl    oatngeooft   maDner,  and  the  moat  common  proTerb  in 

and  to  pot  ban  to  deadi  apoo  the  the  North  was,   **  Make  no  friend 

Btoit  aospiciun.    Hia  toodi  waa  of  thy  thralL'* 

to  a   gentleman;   it  waa  Thej  were  annk  so  far  beneath 

ul  lo  be  helped  bj  him  in  the  level  of  humanity  that  no  gen- 

batlk ;    lo  mil  by  hia   hand  added  tleman  who  respected  himself  would 

loiher    pang    to    death :    and.  ae-  harm  his  enemr  s  thralla  any  more 

oordjig    to    an    old  mytk   it    was  than  he  would  hia  oxen.    A  travel- 

more  cononrable  :o   be  ruled  by  a  ler.   attended    by    his    Ihrallf^  and 

dog  than  a  alaTe.     Hia  body  might  encumbered  with  a  train  and  baggage- 

not  be  laid  c<aide  that  of  a  gende-  Lories,  was  riding  orer  a  bog  hotly 

Man,  cr    the    great    man*s     ffhoet  pursued    by  the  deadly  enemy   of 

would  reconi  and  complain  of  the  his  house :  "  Ride  yon  on,  maater," 

iaaalL     Toe  treatment  he  received  said  a  thrall,  "we  shall  be  all  safe; 

prodnced    its    natural    fruita     Xo  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 

■ftatiac  Tectmed    to  lie  down  un-  touch  us  if  you  are  out  of  the  way." 

arowd ;  hia  rei^  was  ot\en  iroubled  It  is  but  lair  to  add  that  we  hear 

^  tae  gvarviian  spirits  cf  bis  house,  of  some   kind    masters   who    were 

wbs  came  to  « are  him  asain^t  the  gra'efuliy   ^rved  by  braye  and  in- 

veBgeance  of  a  tcra'i;  and  it  is  not  telligreat  thralls;  but.  on  the  whole, 

withont  pieaaore  that  we  dnd  the  the    relation    between  master    and 

warnings  were  in  Tain.     The  coarse  slave  was  one    of  bitter  hostility^ 

Daonera    and  dlth^  babi:s  of  the  wbich  was  not  sofiened  but  a^ra- 

thnl'j  are   Tisible  m  many  an  i:n-  vated  by  the  religions  feeling  oFthe 

tnnbatabae    anecdote,  and    in    the  time,  and  by  the  mythic  legends  of 

aaricca    warranties    of     soundness  the  Euda.  where  the  genealogy  of 

Kid   c&eanliaeAi    which    their    pur-  the  thrall  ia  traced  throu^  alon|^ 

thssTfi    required  from  the  Tendor.  hue  of  uegraJed  ancestors^ 

Tbey    wen    denaely    s'.up'.d ;     and  We  wiU  now  paas  over  the  spaoo 

whtB,  aest  on  an  errand  of  !ife  and  of  a  century,  iram  the  time  when 

draT    woald    go    quietly  to    bed,  Olaf   im{x>sed    the  Faith  upon    the 

and    g'.Te    their    message    in    the  reluctant  2Corthmen  by  the  lerron 

■aorrj'^g.     If  employed  to  fight   in  of  fire«  sword,  and  &mine,  and  will 

their  ma«te:a*   ouane'j;  they  would  examine    the  changes  wluch    took 

•0    raving    tcMa    wiUi    terror,  and  place    in    the    intervaL      It    ia    no 

ms^  iheccaelves  ever  clifis  and  ra-  part  of  our  plan   to  describe  do<^ 

ficcc    When  u^rviateced  with  tor^  trities  or  devotkxial  feelinni  except 

tare,  they  cculd  not  lace  it  like  a  in  so  tar  as  they  affect  uie  habiti 

aaidjcr.  but  screamed  at    the  touch  ot'  daily  liie.    In    thta    compariaon 

gf    the    knise.      Unaccustomed    to  the  Christian  ia   placed  at  a  great 

kindz!<a%  they    were    thrown    off  disadvantace ;    for   it   is   in^^Msible 

their  ba^UKe  by  it^  and  at  the  fiiat  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to 

af|HincD>ty   betraved    their    indul-  bring  beibiv  the  mind's  eye  a  por- 

geot    maaier.     Thua    nmt    Odin*s  trait  of  the  Xv^rtljnen  of  &  twdAli 

CBzsiBurr  of    all  that  is  most   un-  certury  whkh  shaU  not  seem  iaint| 

Iittitw«ift2^  ia  cieatioa : —  sketchy,  and  colourieas  when  oon- 

tniiieU    with    the    picturesane    old 

heathen   who  speaks    and   lives  in 

the  aagamjin's  tale.    We  im>  longer 

IriT^?*''  ^'*''  ^^*'  iutormation  from  a  boat 

of  liamLy   re^Nxda  6all  of  detaih  of 

r^v^  bMT,  strange  or.sioxos  and  traits  of  ind^ 

A^^M^'^^tiv^  ^^«^«^  charatUf :  ior  moat    of  the 

fcUMf-xflMik  bit>frai>hif»  which  give  such  Talna 

S!!^^kN!»<Mk  •■^'^  mtewat  to  Sorthem  hteratora 

Vwi^terairt;*.  tvtVr  to    an  earlier  time,  and  our 
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chief  authorities  now  are  the  more  a  battle-field  where  the  Boldierlj  vir^ 

•mbitioas    writers    who    clironicle  tnes were  raperior  to  all  others;  and 

the    intrigues  of  kings  and   nobles,  to  turn  his  Dack  on  the  enemy  was 

the  struggles  for  national  independ-  still  a  disgrace  which  no  gentlenmn 

ence,  and  the  great   fight  between  ought  to  BurriYe.    When  pious  BUny 

Church  and  State.     We  see  larger  Ingi  was  begged    to   retreat  beft^ 

bodies  of  men    in  motion,  but  can  overwhelming   odds,  he    replied  'hi 

no  longer  so  clearly  distinguish  the  the  rery  words  of  Volsung,  Uie  old 

featured  of  the  actors.    We  see  that  heathen  who    has  given  his  iiame 

a  violent  struggle    is  going  on  be-  to  the  grandest  san  of  the  North*: 

tween  the  two   religions,  and   that  "Many  a    battle    have    I   fbugbt; 

Christianity    is    gradually     gaining  sometimes  my  people  were   many 

the  upper  hand;    but  the  precepts  and  sometimes  ttiey  were  few,  bat 

of  the  Q-ospel   are  strangely  inter-  such  has  been    my    good   fortune 

mingled  wirh   the  maxims   of    the  that    I    have    nerer    been    pnt   to 

old  superstition ;  and  when  we  read  flight."    Then  he  adds   the    Ohrii- 

of  some  great  success  achieved  by  tian      sentiment,      "  God     ordains 

the  Faith,  we  are  sure  that  a  num-  whether  my  life    is    to  be  long  ot 

ber  of  smaller  ^ns  and  losses  have  shorr,   but    never  will    I    take   to 

escaped  our  nonce.  flight."     The  warrior   still  eneooT^ 

When,  however,  we  have  reckon-  aged  his  Fon  to    fight  bravely,  h\ 

ed  up  all  the  changes  we  can  see,  setting  before  him    the  same  do<3L 

and  have  made  allowance  for  others  trine    of  fatalism  which  had  gire^ 

which  we   dimly  suspect,  we  shall  boldness  to  his  heathen  ancestors, 

find  that  the  most  striking  features  "Whac  would  you  do,  my  swi.^ 

of  the  Northern  character  apparent-  said  an  old  Christian  warrior,  •*  mi 

ly  remain  unaltered.    The  mission-  vou  know  you  must  die    In    tUs 

iries,  who  were  themselves  for  the  battle?" 

most   part    Northmen,,  alive  to  the  *'  Lay  about  me  with  both  hand!, 
beauties  of  their  old  literature,  and  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  son. 
ftdl  of  sympathy  for  the  prejudices  **  And  suppose   a   man  could  left 
of  their  countrymen,   shrank    from  you  you  would  survive  ?  " 
tampering  unnecessarily    with    any  "  I  would  rush  into  the  thick  of 
of  the  old    principles    and   institu-  the    fight,    fbr    I    should    know    I 
tions  of  their  race.     They  were,  in-  could  take  no  harm." 
deed,    compelled    to  brand  as  impi-  **  Qro    forward,     then,     and    fear 
ous  some    old    usapes  which  were  nothing,  my  boy,  for  it  is  already 
once     deemed    venial  or  laudable ;  ordained  which  of  these  two  things 
but    more    frequently    they    strove  shall  happen." 
with  very  fair    success  to    give    a  But    they  were    sufficiently    ins 
Christian    meaning    to    sentiments  bued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
and  customs  whicn  it  would  have  ity   to  be  aware  that  these  manly 
been   useless  to  dream  of  eradicat-  qualities  were  not  the  only  virtoes 
xng.    But  although   the  early  on-  which    won   the  favour  of  heaTen. 
Tert  bore  outwardly  a  close  n»sem-  They  had  now  a  glimmering  of  the 
blance  to  his   heathen    forefathers,  new  virtues    of   peacemaking   and 
his    character    was    now    enrichea  forgiveness ;  and  to  grant  quarter  16 
with  the  seeds    of    virtues    which  a  prisoner  or  pardon  to  an    enemy 
were    wholly  unknown    to   them  ;  was  an  action  of  whidi  no  gentle- 
and  even  at  the  early  period  which  man  had  any  need  to  be  ashamed ; 
we  are  describing,  we  can  trace  the  for  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  re- 
appearance   of    kindly   and    liberal  venge  was  so  greatly  modified  that 
feelings    which    never    could    have  a  magnanimous  forgiveness  brought 
arisen  under  the  stem  superstition  a  man  nearly  as  much  credit  as  snc- 
which  had  passed  away.   In  the  eyes  cessful  vengeance. 
of  the  Northman  the  earth  was  still  *'  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
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to  me  some  time  ago/'  said  Ketil  could  not  otherwise  hope  for  par- 
U>  his  friend  Haflid,  who  wai»  re«  don  in  the  next  world.  The  king^ 
fusing  to  compromise  a  lawsuit  however,  had  too  much  regard  fur 
'*I  married  Gro,  tlie  daughter  of  the  murdered  man's  family  to  con- 
Bishop  Giirsur,  an  excellent  match ;  sent ;  but  when  the  bishop  heard 
but  there  was  a  man  who  used  to  that  Gils  had  done  the  deed  to 
oome  to  the  house  much  too  oflen,  avenge  his  father,  he  remonstrated 
so  I  set  upon  him  one  day  ;  and  al-  so  earnestly  that  the  king  set  him 
though  I  am  much  the  better  man,  at  hberty,  acknowledging  at  the 
he  got  me  down  and  cut  my  eye  same  tiine  that  he  had  done  no 
out^  I  indicted  him,  but  he  found  more  than  his  duty.  A  monkish 
a  flaw  in  the  proceedings ;  then  bis  legend  adds  that  he  actually  was 
relations  offered  to  pay  damages,  hanged,  and  remained  three  days 
I  thought  it  over,  and  was  sure  I  on  the  gallows,  but  that  the  bishop 
should  never  be  able  to  get  so  in-  saved  his  life  by  a  miracle;  and 
fluential  a  clan  to  pay  any  damages  that  an  official  who  had  been  zeal- 
worth  considering;  so  for  the  love  ous  in  urging  tlie  execution  was 
of  God  1  forgave  the  man,  and  have  punished  by  a  dangerous  sickness, 
been  highly  thought  of  by  men  Nothwithstanding  freouent  shorU 
since,  and  believe  I  have  won  the  comings  on  the  part  of  individual 
fikvour  of  G^  too.  Now,  if  you  priests,  some  of  whom  are  conspio- 
think  there  ia  anything  in  my  story,  nous  actors  in  the  bloody  feuds  of 
praT  make  use  of  it."  the  time,  the  whole  influence  of  the 

A  conviction  had  now  grown  up  Church  was  on  the  side  of  peaoe 
that  revenge  was  inconsistent  with  and  order.  Bishops  constantly  in- 
high  Christian  excellence ;  but  this  terposed  to  check  brawls,  sometimes 
was  grotesquely  mixed  up  with  the  on  general  grounds,  but  more  often 
feeling,  that  successful  vengeance  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  si^ 
was  the  choicest  gifl  of  heaven,  cred  times  and  places,  for  this  latter 
''  God  punish  you,"  said  a  pious  feeling  had  much  weight  with  some 
bishop,  *'  for  I  cannot."  And  of  w  ho  were  restrained  by  no  other 
the  same  holy  man  we  are  told,  that  scruples.  Once  it  happened  on  Stv 
God  of  His  goodness  avenged  him  Peter's  day,  when  the  church  was 
of  his  adversary  without  it  being  filled  with  armed  worshipper^ 
necessary  for  him  to  take  any  steps  Thorgils  whispered  to  Bodwar, 
in  the  matter.  "  There's  Haflid ;    I  can  reach   him 

These  duties,  however,  were  not  with  my  axe  from  here — and  I  will 

oonsideied   binding  on  every  man,  too,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.*' 

but  counsels  of  perfection  meant  for  "You  must  be  out  of  your  mind," 

a  sainty  and  fitter  for  those  who  had  answered  Bodwar.    "  We  are    in  s 

done  with  the    things    of  this  life  holy  place,  aud  are   come  here  to 

than  for  men  engaged  in  the  work  beg  the  mercy  of  G^od:    it  would  be 

of  the    world.      Here    is   a    story  an  abominable  crime." 

which  shows    more   particularly    a  His  remonstrances  prevailed.     As 

Northman's   ideas   on   revenge  and  soon  as   they  came   out   of  ohurch, 

forgiveness.     An    Icelander    named  Thorgils     said,     '^  I    have     always 

Gils  whose  father  many  years  be-  heard  you  were  a  peacemaker  and 

fore  had  been  murdered  by  a  Nor-  a  religious  man,  and  now  I   knov 

wegian   of  rank,   met  this  man  at  it." 

the  Court  of  Magnus  the  Barefoot-  We  reprret  to  add  that  Bodwar 

ed,    and   instantly    dealt    him    his  replied,  "I  am  a  religious  man  to 

deathblow.    He  was  at  once  seized  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  my  reiiffion 

and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.      His  made  me  stop  you.      I  saw  uey 

dymg  enemy  then  sent  for  the  king,  were  two  to  one,  and  if  we  had  be- 

and  begged  ibr  the  hfe  of  Gils  on  gun  it^  we  should  have   been  cot 

the  ground  that  he,  the  dying  man,  down  to  a  man.    I  should  not  have 
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minded  the*  sanctitj  of  the  chureh  tad  for  a  low  price  was  little  leas 

otiierwifle."  shftmelul    than    absolute    inactivity, 

Works  of  charitj  and  public  use-  and  did  not  terminate  the  quarrel, 
Mness  wevs  now  admitted  to  be  fbr  relations  often  refused  to  stand 
nMritorious;  and  when  King  Sig-  to  a  bad  bargain  made  by  tiie  head 
wd  boasted  of  his  eight  victories  of  the  family.  But  the  fury  of  their 
0ver  the  heathen,  his  brother  re-  blood-feuds,  as  well  as  their  general 
torted  by  enumerating  the  hospi-  tendency  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
taliL  roads,  and  harbours  he  had  strangers,  was  much  qualified  by 
bidlt.  Their  wars  were  still  carried  the  Christian  feeling  that  all  men 
OB  with  great  ferocity,  and  there  are  are  akin,  and  owe  duties  to  one  an- 
gbasily  instances  of  cruel  tortures  other  which  have  not  been  created 
aiflicted  upon  prisoners;  but  they  by  any  compact  of  their  own.  The 
are  now  spoken  of  as  something  notion  that  men  have  duties  impos- 
diagraceful,  which  the  officers  can-  ed  upon  them  bv  a  higher  power, 
not  see  without  disgust.  They  were,  was  something  hitherto  quite  un- 
bowever,  sufficiently  frequent  to  familiar  to  the  Northman;  and  we 
make  the  power  of  passive  endur-  will  now  see  how  some  of  the  oua- 
•Doe  a  valuable  quahty.  and  all  toms  above  referred  to  were  modi- 
great  warriors  went  to  their  doom  fied  by  this  altered  way  of  looking 
as  calmly  as  their  heathen  fatliers.  at  things. 

Whatever    dangers    and    difficulties  We    began     at    the    Northman's 

were  before  him,  the  Christian  sol-  cradle  and  said  it  was  an  open  ques- 

4i6r  was  forbidden  to  resort  to  the  tion   with    his    family  whether    he 

once  honourable  refuge  of  suicide:  should  live  or  die.     There  a  great 

the  self-murderer   was  deprived    of  change    had    taken    place;    a   nard 

Christian  burial ;  and,  the  practice  is  battle    had  been   fought    over    this 

often  referred  to  as  a  vile  heathen  point,  and  the  first  Christian  autho- 

usage  unworthy  of  a  man  of  cour-  rities  had  been  obliged  to  wink  at 

age.  the  practice  of  infanticide;    but  by 

The  tie  of  blood  had  lost  none  of  this  time  it  was  a  legal  ofifence  of 

its  force;    and  however  saintly  an  the  worst  description,   greatly  sur- 

act  it  might  be  to  forgive  one's  own  passing    in  atrocity    the    deliberate 

onemies,  it   was    highly  disgraceful  slaughter  of   an    unoffending  man, 

to  leave  unredressed  the  wrongs  of  and  punished  by  a  heavier  penalty : 

m   kinsman.      The     vilest    criminal  it  was  one  of  the  few  offences  which 

oovld  still  reckon  on  the  support  of  were    technically  called   ''  murder.'* 

Jus  clan;  and  even  a  man  who  com-  The  law  did  not  stop  here,  but  went 

mitted    an  atrocity    very  rare  even  on   to  inipose  the  penalty  of  exile 

^in    heathen   times — a   foul    outrage  on  the  father  if  the  child  died  un- 

vpon  a  woman,  followed  by  the  mur-  baptised,    and     severe     fines    upon 

der    of  her   husband — was   shelter-  all  others  who  had  not  used  their 

od  in  the  house  of  his  cousin.     It  utmost    diligence     to    procure     the 

was  not  now  thought  either  neces-  celebration  of  the  rite. 

aary  or  desirable  that  blood  should  The  chief   motive    to  infanticide 

-lie  exacted  fur  blood,  and  the  family  was    the  difficulty    of    maintaining 

•avenger  was  encouraged  to  be  satis-  the    child ;    and    this  difficulty  the 

fied  with    a  money    payment:   but  Icelandic  converts  met  by  a  poor- 

Ihe  man  who  took  no  steps  to  ob-  law,    totally    unlike     the    unhisppy 

tain  redrefs  in  some  shape  for  an  system  to  which  we  give  that  name. 

injury  to  a  relation,  was  exactly  in  As  we  of  the  present  day  are  being 

Ihe  position  of  the  modern  gentle-  eaten  up  by  a  pau{>en£m  ior  whi£ 

man  who  shirked  a  duel;   and  the  no  contemporary  adviser  seems  Me 

omission  was  constantly  being  cast  to  prescribe,  it  may   be  worth  our 

-Of  to  him  in  the  plainest  language ;  while  to  look  back  for  hints  to  an- 

•vhile  a  readiness  to  compromise  a  other  age.    Nowadays  each  indivi- 
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dual  citizen  stands  by  himnelf,  and  tiJcer,  the  only  exoeption  beings  the 
family  ties  are  receding  more  and  case  of  children  whose  fmther  had 
more  into  the  background ;  but  in  lost  his  property  by  outlawry.  The 
those  old  times  every  man  was  felt  aid  given  by  the  fiimily  was  sap- 
to  be  inseparably  united  to  t^ose  plemented  on  occasion  from  other 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  sources;  but  we  abstain  from  lor- 
all  legislation  was  based  on  this  ther  details,  which  would  be  more 
feeling,  and  aimed  at  giving  it  interesting  to  the  next  Comroinion 
strength.  Consequently,  when  the  on  the  Poor  Law  than  to  the  gen- 
Christian  reformers  found  society  eral  reader.  This  law  was  badied 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  paupers  up  by  severe  regulations  agaiiist 
whom  their  religion  forbade  them  improvident  marriages,  which  were 
to  destroy,  they  left  this  heavy  bur-  puni8hed  with  exile ;  and  this  sye- 
den  where  nature  seems  to  have  tem  is,  we  believe,  substantially  in 
placed  it — ».«.,  upon  the  shoulders  force  in  Iceland  at  the  present  day. 
of  those  who  had  helped  to  bring  it  The  same  feeling  which  led  the 
into  being,  and  who  might  be  ex-  earl^  converts  to  compel  wealthy 
pected  to  bear  it  with  cheerfulness,  families  to  support  their  destitnte 
The  kinsmen  in  the  midst  of  whom  members,  marie  them  very  ready  to 
a  man  had  grown  up,  whose  ex-  extend  liberal  assistance  to  all  di^ 
ample  had  form(.>d  his  character  tressed  persons,  even  although  thsj 
and  determined  his  profession,  and  had  no  claims  of  kindred  or  friend- 
who  hoped  to  divide  his  inheritance  ship  to  put  forward.  The  wide 
after  his  death,  were  bound  to  pro-  benevolence  which  the  Christun 
vide  for  him  in  his  distress,  unless  bishops  in  particular  displayed, 
themselves  disabled  by  poverty,  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
The  son  of  the  pauper  was  not  sentiments  of  the  old  heathen 
even  allowed  to  plead  poverty,  nobles,  who,  in  times  of  faminsL 
but  was  obliged  to  support  his  more  than  once  seriously  proposed' 
parents  whether  he  had  tlie  means  to  relieve  the  public  distress  by 
or  no.  If  he  had  no  money  he  putting  to  death  the  old  and 
must  borrow,  and  if  he  could  not  feeble. 

borrow,   must,   in    the    last    resort.        We  now  come  to    the   relations 

mortgage  himself  as  a  slave ;  and  the  between    the  sexes.      The    women 

bondage  to  which  he  then  was  re-  was  still  absolutely  at  the  disposal 

duced  was,  though  not  actual  thral-  of  her  male  relation^,  who  gave  her 

dom,  yet  little  better.     Thus  it  was  to  any  one  they  pleaf«d.      **  Why 

expressly  enacted    that  his   master  are  you  so  sad?"   said  King  Eys- 

might  cut  bits  off  him  if  he  would  tane  to  his  friend  Ivar.     "  Are  yon 

not  work.  in  love  with  some  Icelandio  giflT 

Towards    the    support    of    more  I  will  send  you  home  with  a  letter 

distant    relations    a    man   was    not  to  the  man  who  has  the  disposal  of 

bound  to  contribute   anything  un-  her,  be  she  who  she  may ;   and  there 

less    he    had    property    enough    to  is  no  man  in  the  island  will  oare  to 

maintain  himself  and   children  for  thwart    me."     Divorces  no  longer 

two  years.     If  a  man  assisted  one  were  allowed  because   of  an  angiy 

whom    he  was  not  bound  to  sup-  word  or  blow,  but  were  permiesiUe 

port,  he  could  recover  his  advance  only    for    certain    de6nite    reasmiS. 

from  the  person  legally  liable.      If  These    indeed    were  wide    enough, 

the    family   was  wholly  unable    to  and  came  under  three  head;;*,  whioh 

support    the    burden,     the    district  may  be  called  proverty.  cruelty,  and 

contributed  a  small  sum,    and   the  desertion.     As  soon   as  a  man  ieU 

destitute  person  was  quartered  on  into  the  class  of  paupers,  or  inoqi- 

each    solvent    household    in    turn,  ables  as  they  called  them,  he  wss 

No  begging  was  allowed,  under  the  separated  from  his  wife  as  a  msttir 

severest  penalties  against  giver  and  of    course.      If    the    married   pdr 
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^flhrrelled  so  0er!ou9T7  as  to  infiiet  war  effectaal/  and    for  a  time    be 

actual    wounds    npon    each    other,  behaved  like  a  Christian ;  but 

tfiis  also  was  a  ground  of  divorce;  ti^fter  a  while  King  Sigurd  made  up 

Mid    if   either    party  deserted    the  bis  mind  to  put  away  his  queen  and  to 

other  fbr  sis  months,  or  committed  take  to  himself  a  woman  named  Ceeilia, 

iliy   crime    which    was    punishable  a  great  man's  daughter.     He  proposed 

hy  banishment  for  that  period,  the  to  hold  the  weddmg  at  Bergen,  and 

©•her    party  was  entitled  to  a    di-  »»de  great  preparations.     But  when 

Yorce  Bishop  Magni  heard  it  he  beeame  very 

•   This  last  reason  made  the  bond  •^;  •'^^  ''«"*  «?•  ^*y  ^  *^«  ^^^ 

wy  elastic,  for    the    penalty  was  ^*"  '*°^,  ^^^t  *^*™  ^'"^  ^'^'j  ^  *!* 

•.^^...w^    uJ   •«    ^^»..»vwM«o    io«/»*«  wm^  out  with  a  drawn  sword  in  hia 

tecun^    by  an    enormous    yanety  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.       ^  ^^^  j^ 

Of    transgressions,    from    deliberate  and  drink  with  him ;  but  lie  anawered, 

murder  to    the    putting    on   of  an  .  That  is  not  what  I  am  come  for.    la  it 

unseemly    dress.       But    this    state  true  you  are  thinking  of  putting  away 

of    things   did   not  last  long:    the  yourqueen  and  marrying  another  wife!' 

Wshops,   before  whom  these   causes  « it  is  true,  bishop,^  answered  the  king ; 

Oftme,   were    continually  tightening  and  with  that  he  turned  blaek  in  tb# 

the    chain,   and    before    very    long  face  with  rage.     Then   answered  the 

had   succeeded  in   making  marriage  bishop,  *  Wh;^  are  you  thinking  of  doing 

indissoluble.     Breaches  of  the  mar-  »"cl^  *  <5eed  in  my  diocese,  to  the  oon- 

riage-vow   were    thought    of   small  ^™P\  o^  ']>«  l*^^<>f  ^od  and  Holy 

consequence.     Most  of  the  zealous  f^^"^«^' f*^  JP  ^^^^^^.  ^!  f  7  ^^^^ 

m^„.^^*^»«  ^r  *^i;»:/>,«    «.M/N».r*  «l./^r»  *'y»      The   king  moved   into  another 

wpporters  of  rehgion,  among  whom  ^f         ^^^^^  j»  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

were  saints,  pilgnms,  and  founders  bishop,  and  married  Cecilia.  Soon  after- 
Of  endowments,  committed  fre-  ^^^ds  he  fell  sick,  but  could  not  be  in- 
quent  irregulantie?,  of  which  they  ^uced  to  dismiss  bis  second  wife,  al- 
^made  no  secret,  and  with  which  the  though  she  herself  begged  him  to  send 
Ohurch  does  not  seem  to  have  in-  her  away  for  the  good  of  them  both, 
terfered  so  long  as  the  ceremony  of  Then  he  said  he  never  thought  she  too 
marriage  was  not  tampered  with,  would  abandon  him,  and  turned  hia  faoe 
Some  passages  in  the  life  of  King  to  the  wall  and  died." 
Sigurd,  the  crusader,  show  the  Oaths  still  commanded  alt  their 
curious  value  attached  to  forms  former  reverence,  and  were  now 
when  morality  itself  was  disre-  employed  to  give  sanction  to  eveiT 
Cftrded.  The  king  had  returned  transaction  of  life.  The  old  insti- 
nt>m  Jerusalem  with  the  reputa-  tution  of  the  duel,  which  had  been 
tion  of  a  saint,  but  as  he  got  on  in  the  usual  method  of  settling  dis^ 
^ttb  his  conduct  became  so  scandal-  puted  points,  had  been  abolished 
OQS  that  the  historian  charitably  imm^^diately  after  the  introduction 
hopes  his  head  was  affected.  After  of  Christianity,  and  the  gentleman 
recording  without  comment  some  who  was  suspected  of  some  crime 
gross  instances  of  immorality,  the  had  no  longer  the  option  of  chal- 
sagaman  tells  with  horror  how  on  longing  his  accuser,  but  purged 
the  great  fast  of  Christmas  Eve  himself  by  oatli.  We  say  gentie- 
the  king,  whose  malady  was  evi-  man  advisedly,  for  the  thrall  or  the 
dently  sore  upon  him,  suddenly  vagabond  pauper  who  fell  into  sns- 
oHed  out,  "  Bring  me  meat."  One  picion  had  to  defend  himself  by  im- 
tfaat  stood  by  said,  ^^Sir,  it  is  not  peaching  the  evidence  against  him. 
the  cn?tom  of  Christians  to  eat  at  unless  his  master  or  protector  would 
this  season."  "  Is  it  not  a  cus-  take  an  oath  in  his  behalf. 
torn  ?  *'  said  the  king ;  '*  it  shall  be  Men  still  took  vows  to  perform 
my  custom  henceforth ;  "  and  he  all  sorts  of  mad  and  impossible  ex- 
was  actually  helping  himself  when  ploits,  but  we  can  now  detect  some 
ft  courtier  reminded  him  of  his  old  traces  of  a  feeling  that  a  wicked 
dftys  by  the  Jordan,  and  besought  oath  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
him  to  abstain.    The  remonstrance  than  in  the  obserranoe ;  and  the  old 
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doctrine  that  a  sinful  tow,  if  un-  Spain  and  took  much  spoil;  and 
perfi^rmed,  will  return  upon  the  when  they  were  off  Sardioia  Uiey 
head  of  the  swearer,  is  spoken  of  as  sighted  a  strange  saiL  Then  laid 
a  decaying  superstition.  But  the  the  earl  to  the  bishop,  '  Every  mao 
obUgation  was  s'till  trifled  with  in  of  us  must  make  him  ready  to  figfat^ 
the  childish  fashion  so  common  and  tiien  we  will  attack  them.  If 
among  the  heathen :  if  the  words  of  they  be  Christian  traders  we  will 
an  oath  wrre  observed,  no  perjury  make  peace  with  them ;  but  if  th6f 
was  committed  by  a  violation  of  be  heathen  folk,  as  I  t»ke  them  to 
the  meaning:  and  the  story  in  Sir  be,  then,  without  doubt^  GK>d  Al- 
Tristrem,  wnere  Swete  Ysonde  mighty  will  give  us  grace  to  over- 
swears  herself  clear  by  usinp:  words  come  them,  and  of  the  booty  we 
in  a  double  sense,  is  reproduced  in  make  we  will  give  every  finieth 
the  Christian  saga  of  Greitir  the  penny  to  the  poor." 
outlaw,  and  is  tuld  by  the  pious  They  made  a  rich  capture  and 
narrator  with  much  complacency,  put  the  crew  to  the  sword,  for  no 
In  their  case  the  guilty  parties  re-  quarter  was  ever  given  to  the  in* 
pent  and  go  to  Rome  for  pardon ;  fldel :  he  was  still  outside  the  pale 
bat  we  are  not  told  that  perjury  of  Kortliern  morality. 
was  one  of  the  sins  for  which  they  „_^  ..       .  . 

J.J  *  -^  "The  Bword  be  red  for  ever 

did  penance.*  with  the  bio«d  oTiUie  ll«li«aa«." 

The  Northman  still  greatly  de- 
lighted in  travel  and  adventure;  The  Christianity  of  the  twelfth 
but  most  of  the  avenuos  through  century  was  inciusted  with  qoaint 
which  he  had  sought  for  wealth  and  picturesque  superstitions^  of 
and  honour  were  now  closed  to  which  some  had  accompanied  the 
him.  The  profession  of  freebooter  early  missionaries  from  Germany, 
was  dying  out,  f(.)r  the  north  of  and  others  had  been  retained  bj 
Europe  was  no  longer  split  up  into  the  Northmen  from  their  old  beliwr 
a  number  of  little  states,  whose  The  dethroned  revellers  in  Asgaid 
weakness  invited  attack,  and  the  had  not  vanished  from  the  acenuL 
life  of  a  rover  bad  long  been  re-  but  had  come  down  aa  wrathfiu 
garded  as  one  of  doubtful  respecta-  Bends  to  the  earth,  and  were  the 
bility.  Olaf  the  Holy  used  to  beg  mightiest  and  most  dangerous  of 
his  friends  to  forsake  it,  *'  for,"  said  the  many  spirits  who  filled  eartl^ 
he,  '^  rovers  are  very  apt  to  break  air,  and  sea.  But  although  tlMl 
God's  laws ; "  and  it  was  now  fully  Northman  was  now  beset  by  might* 
admitted  to  be  a  heathen  practice.  ier  supernatural  foes  than  any  witk 

But  there  was  still  an  opening  whom  his  fathers  had  stru^ledi 
for  the  man  who  felt  the  blood  of  still  the  change  in  his  rehgicNM 
the  Vikings  in  his  veins.  He  might  system  robbed  them  of  moat  of  their 
turn  crusader  and  make  prize  of  terrors.  He  felt  he  had  incuiTed 
the  followers  of  Mahound ;  and  then,  the  wrath  of  Odin  and  Thor,  bill 
like  Queen  Elizabeth's  sailors,  he  ali^o  that  he  had  earned  the  proteo* 
had  the  fun  of  fighting  and  the  tion  of  a  mightier  power,  and  the% 
plea(<ure  of  making  a  purse  while  while  his  heathen  lathers  had  been 
ne  was  striking  a  blow  for  his  left  alone  in  their  conflict  with  gob- 
religion  and  country.  The  fol-  lina  and  wizards,  his  prayers  would 
lowing  incident  in  a  cruise  of  the  now  be  answered ;  and  hosts  of 
Earl  of  Orkney  in  the  twelfih  cen-  anecdotes  show  that  the  ministeip 
tury,  reads  like  a  tale  of  the  Span-  of  rehgion  were  ever  ready  to  give 
ish  Main :    '^  They  harried  heathen  him    efiectual    help.        When    tbe 


*  We  understand  that  an  £ngli«h  version  of  this  the  most  readable  of  aagas  it 
about  to  appear,  and  that  the  trautlation  will  have  uouBoal  value  as  baiiif  |||# 
work  of  a  learned  Io«laoder 
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ftantio  Baresarks — half  men  half  ed  the  most  dangerous  place,  there 
devila,  whtiee  skin  neither  iire  nor  came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  a 
atael  could  harm,  and  who  kept  the  brown  hairy  hand  grasping  a  knife, 
wiiole  oountrr  in  terror— came  to  which  attempted  to  cut  the  rope; 
i&uirb  the  Gnristmas  festival  pre-  two  strands  were  severed,  but  tor- 
Bided  over  by  the  bishop,  and  rush-  tuuately  the  third  had  been  steeped 
ed  into  the  fire  as  usual  to  show  in  holy  water  and  rented  the  blade; 
their  power,  the  flames  obeyed  the  at  the  same  time  a  voice  said,  **  Be* 
holy  man  and  Fcorched  the  mad-  gone,  sir  bishop,  we  wicked  ones 
men,  and  then  all  the  people  were  must  Hve  somewnere."  The  bishop 
emboldened  to  fa]l  on  and  destroy  admitted  the  plea,  perhaps  not  wish- 
them.  When  the  ghost  of  the  ing  to  compel  the  desperate  fiend 
widced  dead  haunted  the  fanner'B  to  try  a  second  stroke,  and  the  spot 
hame  and  drove  his  thralls  mad  ia  dreaded  by  cragsmen  to  this  day. 
with  horror,  he  sent  for  the  priest,  We  have  still  to  coDsider  the  con* 
whose  prayers  and  holy  water  laid  dition  of  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
the  troubled  spirit  to  rest.  The  that  is  to  say,  the  thralls.  Ther 
aagamen  who  describe  the  war  be>  were  still  the  mere  chattels  of  their 
tween  the  Christian  priests  and  the  master,  who  might  employ  them  as 
fiends  aud  wizards  tnat  fought  for  he  pleased — ^let  them  out  by  the 
the  old  MiperstitioD,  are  careful  to  month,  sell  them,  or  put  them  io 
express  their  contempt  for  Odin  death.  They  were  still  a  degraded 
•ad  his  orew ;  but  their  style  fre-  class,  whose  oaths  had  no  valae  in 
qoently  makes  us  suspect  that  they  a  court  of  law,  whose  filthy  habits 
were  not  without  a  Ungering  fond-  were  corrected  by  floggings  so  se* 
1M0B  for  the  dethroned  demons,  vere  that  a  savage  beating  waa  called 
Tbe^  tell  ua  in  emits  a  pathetic  ''  thralls'  -  thrashing,"  and  whose 
atram  how  Bishop  Frederick,  hear-  bodies  were  still  bought  unworthy 
lag  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  to  lie  beside  those  of  their  masters. 
on  friendly  terms  witli  a  fiend  who  But  they  were  no  longer  brutes  with- 
liad  lived  for  generations  in  a  cave,  out  souls,  consciences,  or  rights,  but 
insisted  on  exorcising  him  with  were  acknowledged  t^  be  members 
prayers  and  holy  water.  Then  the  of  the  community,  and  bound  to 
demon  a|:^>eared  to  his  old  friend  obey  the  laws  of  Church  and  State. 
ia  a  dream  and  warmly  remonstrat-  They  had  some  little  property  of 
ad.  "  These  many  years,"  quoth  their  own,  with  which  their  master 
the  fiend,  *'  have  I  done  thee  never  interfered :  when  they  were 
aood  service,  and  thy  father  before  sold  this  went  with  them,  and  after 
wee,  and  now  thou  hast  let  loose  their  death  it  followed  the  ordinary 
opon  me  Uiis  foul  wizard,  who  laws  of  inheritance.  The  Church 
has  poured  boiling  water  over  me,  fasts  and  festivals  were  meant  for 
and  scalded  my  httle  ones.  Who  them  as  well  as  for  the  freeman; 
will  tell  thee  the  weather,  and  and  their  master  was  bound  to  give 
gnard  thy  flocks,  when  thou  hast  them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
lomed  me  out  into  the  wilds  ?  *  them.  On  holy  days  and  during 
Again,  there  was  a  rocky  island,  the  Lent  their  lives  were  sacred  even 
resort  of  sea-fowl,  where  men  were  from  him,  and  although  they  might 
always  losing  their  lives,  because  a  be  put  to  death  by  him  at  any  other 
fiMid  inhabited  it  who  lived  on  the  time  with  impunity,  still  d^e  law 
•gga,  and  out  the  rope  by  which  expressly  warned  him  that  he  was 
Ben  let  themselves  down  the  rock,  responsible  to  God.  He  was  even 
The  bishop  was  sent  for,  and  was  expected  to  take  some  charge  of 
carried  all  round  the  island  in  a  their  spiritual  weal,  to  sec  that  their 
basket  which  was  hung  from  the  children  were  baptised ;  and  if  they 
top  of  the  cliff.  Ever  as  he  went  worked  on  holy  days,  or  were  de- 
he  sang  psalms,  and  when  he  reach-  tected  in  the  filthy  sin  of  horse- 
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country?"  ''Obeese  and  ourda,"  when  hands  were  short,  had  to  do 
answered  they.  "  I  oilt  it  foeman's  work  scarce  fit  for  a  gentleman — 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  beds  were  his  young  neighbours  wore  jewels 
prepared  for  thf^m,  and  by  morning  and  scarlec  shirts,  such  48  the  ialand 
many  were  frostbitten.  Next  day  could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
they  looked  out  at  the  weather,  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which  English  slaves  whom  they  had 
made  travelling  impossible,  but  brouglit  back.  It  was  not  mere 
their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow  love  of  gain  and  dislike  to  bard 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  work  which  made  him  long  to 
next  hamlet.  The  result,  however,  leave  liome ;  the  tales  of  his  travel- 
was,  that  they  pa  d  a  long  visit,  led  friends  were  more  alluring  than 
and  parted  sworn  friend><.  their  riches.  Tlie  Northmen  have 
No  man's  education  was  thought  always  been  convinced  that  hom»- 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent  keepiug  youths  have  ever  homely 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
the  young  Icelander  soon  became  abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton-  and  generally  well- deserved  deier- 
ous  toil  which  he  had  to  undergo  ence.  This  feeling  was  partly  the 
in  common  with  all  whom  choice  servility  always  shown  to  wealth; 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the  and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  Hij  ''  those  people  who  were  nobodies 
own  country  was  to  him  a  sort  of  when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obliged  now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a  lord:" 
to  ''force  a  barren  soil  ibr  scanty  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit  respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
ting  Libour  he  could  contrive  to  and  wider  ideas, 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at  exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors  the  iSwiss.  A  few  of  them  found 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves  peaceful  occupations  as  tradelrs  and 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was  explorers:  ttie  bulk  of  the  eio^ 
*'  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  grants  took  service  in  some  of 
causa? ; "  aU  that  made  life  worth  the  numerous  armies  which  were 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far  in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came  recruits,  or  went  feebooting  on 
the  wandering  traders  whose  tales  their  own  account.  Their  fkvofu- 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose  ite  services  were  the  standing 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
his  bare  walla.  His  father  was  down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  miscellaneous  hos>t  of  wandersiS 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over  which  formed  the  body-^oard  of 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako;  the  emperors  at  Coiistantinopls. 
and  the  very  timbers  which  bore  The  profession  of  fireebooter,  whidi 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any  had  once  been  so  honourable  mod 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast,  gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
came  from  tlie  royal  forests  of  the  tentli  century,  lost  much  of  its 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward  dit^nity  and  emoluments,  but  wss 
granted  by  Harold  the  F^dr-haired  still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
to  the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal  though  hardly  respectable  caUiaf; 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  roTcr 
Hafur's  Firth.  Wliilo  the  un-  had  to  beware  of  meddling  irldi 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home-  any  vessel  on  board  of  which  tbe 
spun,  and  worked  from  morning  Northern  tongue  was  spoken, 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  The  hard  life  of  the  North  lud 
father's     thralls — and     sometimes,  made  the  Scandinaviaos  attadi 
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gular  Talne  to  indnetry.    No  man  Wlim  he  grew  weary  of  his  diahon- 

w«  allowed  to  plead   high   birth,  ouied  age  he  had  but  one  oredit- 

wealth,  or  iocMMoity,  as  an  exouae  9kA»  course  open  to  him,  and  this 

lor  idleness.    The  loni  of  the  man-  was.  to  seek  ont  some  steep  head- 

OTi  at  whose  sommons  the  whole  land,  and  tbenoe  to  leap  at  once  in- 

iMHghbourhood    moat    mount     and  to  the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 

Tide,  and  who  was  not  only  land-  was  always  open  to  such  as  came 

lord    bu(    also    priest    and    sheriff,  by  this  honourable  road.    With  him, 

had   to    work  wiih    his    hands    as  perhaps,  went  some  £uthful  thrall. 

hard    as    any    of  his    thralls.    He  whom    ho    rewarded   for  his  good 

bad  not   to    do    exactly   the  same  service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 

work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ-  him  into  Odin's  presence. 

ment  were  ^visb,  and  it  was  even  But  not  every  old    warrior   had 

•otionable  to    say    of  a  gentleman  so    glorious   and    peaceful   an    end. 

faa   had    been    meddling   with    the  Many,    when     they     found    their 

pigi^  the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  but  strength    failing    them    and    their 

be  had  to  know  the  points  of  every  orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 

bone  on  the  estate,   to  handle  the  gusts  of  impotent  rage,   and  were 

oar,  the  axe,   and  tne  saw.     Many  found  seated    Ufeless    on    their  ao- 

a house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear  customed  bench;   -and   though   the 

witneas  to  the    skill    of  its    noble  body  had  no  marks  of  violence,  it  is 

builder.    And  he  might  be    black-  darxly  hinted  that  death  had  been 

smith,  shoemaker,  or    boat-builder,  occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 

But  everybody  must  do  something,  terposition  of  the  powers  of  evil 

however  amaU  hia  ability.    80  runs  This  was  esteemed  an    awful    ethd 

Odin*s  precept: —  — none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 

man's  face;  but  the  heir  approach- 

"B#thehMdieM»h«il«aM,  ^d  him  warily   from  behind,  veiled 

Let  tte  deaf  do  htodatj  In  fight."  U18   head    to   thwart  the    evil  eye, 

and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 

Tlua  Ttry  praiseworthy  feeling  had  purposely  made    in    the    wall,  and 

ill  unanuable    side.    A  time  can)e  then    performed    the    funeral    rites 

when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injuno- 

oarpenter,  and   the  cunning  smith,  tion: — 
eoojd    no    longer    be    useful,   ana 

Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  be-  if  tbofa  Aimi  mm  upon  ib«  fteUL 

fore  his  time.    Then  the. struggling  ordl^^h/by^'"* 

family  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  or  slain  by  the  Midler's  ■word, 

although  compelled  by  religion  and  Ueapopamovnd 

owtom   to  give  him  *  home,  they  ?i5  ^iMH.^ht.di'Saf  th,  h«d. 

were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him  in  hit  coffin  Uy  htm, 

^  he  w«  in  the  w*y     Hi.  chil-  S.^-^1Sj  JiJ*Ur  »»»d.- 
drsD  paid  no  respect  to  his  counsel. 

and  engaged  in  feuda   and  fbrmea  But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kina- 

aOianoes    without     consulting     the  men  piled  their    stones    and    mnr- 

bead   of  Hie  family.    At  home  he  mured  their  blessings  in  vain.    They 


treated  with   small  deference,  knew  that  the  dead  who  had  lived 

and    the  very  women-servants  re-  an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 

iPlled.  him  for  taking  up  too  much  could  not  rest  in  their  graves;  and 

of  the    fire.     Then    the    neglected  as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights 

old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 

on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the  of    ihe    troubled    spk-it.      Terrible 

treasures  he  nad  won  in    his    old  were  the  atortes  tbat>  were  a£k>at  of 

roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  houses    made     uninhabitable,     and 

hii  sons   ^ould  ne^er  find   them,  whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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country  ? "  *'  Cheese  and  ourds,"  when  hands  were  short,  had  to  do 
answered  they.  '*  I  call  it  foeman's  work  scarce  lit  for  a  gentleman — 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  heds  were  his  young  neighbours  wore  jeweli 
prepared  for  thf*m,  and  by  morning  and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  island 
many  were  frostbitten.  Kezt  day  could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
they  looked  out  ut  the  weather,  to  superintend  tUe  labour  of  the 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which  En^dish  slaves  whom  ihey  bad 
made  travelling  impossible,  but  brouglit  back.  It  was  not  meiv 
their  host,  told  them  a  bold  fellow  love  of  gain  and  disUke  to  bard 
could  easily  iind  his  way  to  ihe  work  which  made  him  long  to 
next  hamlet..  The  result,  however,  leave  home ;  the  tales  of  liis  travel- 
wus,  that  they  pa  d  a  long  visit,  led  friends  were  more  alluring  than 
and  parted  sworn  friend:^.  tlieir  riches.  The  Northmen  have 
No  man's  educntion  was  thought  always  been  convinced  that  home- 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent  keepiug  youths  have  ever  homely 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
the  young  Icelander  soon  l>ec'ame  abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton-  and  generally  well-deserved  defer- 
ous  toil  which  he  had  to  undergo  ence.  This  feeling  was  partly  the 
in  common  with  all  whom  ch(iice  servility  always  shown  to  weallh; 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the  and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
slielter  of  his  father's  roof.  Hid  *'  those  people  who  were  nobodies 
own  country  was  to  him  a  son  of  when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obhged  now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a  lord:" 
to  ''foice  a  barren  soil  lor  scanty  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit  respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
ting  labour  he  could  contrive  to  and  wider  ideas, 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at  exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors  the  bwi&^s.  A  few  of  them  found 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves  peaceiiil  occupations  as  tradelrs  and 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was  explorers:  tiie  bulk  of  tite  eini- 
*'  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  grants  took  service  in  some  of 
causas ; "  all  that  made  life  worth  the  numerous  armies  which  were 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far  in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came  rccruiis,  or  went  fieebootiug  on 
the  wandering  traders  whose  tales  their  own  account.  Their  &vour- 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose  ite  services  were  the  standing 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was  down  our  own  forefaihers,  and  the 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  miscellaneous  host  of  wanderers 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over  which  formed  the  body-gaard  of 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako;  the  emperors  at  CoiiStantinopkii 
and  the  very  timbers  which  bore  The  profession  of  freebooter,  wtueh 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any  had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
tree  hLs  own  poor  soil  could  boast,  gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
came  from  tlie  royal  forests  of  the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  ill 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward  diunity  and  emoluments,  but  was 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired  still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
to  the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal  thou<.jh  hardly  respectable  calling; 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  roTer 
Hafur's  Firth.  While  the  un-  had  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home-  any  vessel  on  board  of  which  the 
spun,  and  worked  from  morning  Northern  tongue  was  spoken, 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  The  hard  life  of  the  North  had 
father's     thralls — and     sometimes,  made  the  Scandinavians  attach 
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gnlftr  TihM  to  induiitry.    No  man  When  he  grew  weary  of  hia  diahon- 

w«  allowed  to  plead   high   birth,  oured  age  he  had  but  one  oreditr 

wealth,  or  iocaoaoity,  as  an  exctiae  able  oourse  open  to  him,  and  this 

for  idleneas.    The  loni  of  the  man-  wa^  to  seek  oat  some  steep  head- 

or,  at  whose  sommons  the  whole  landf,  and  tbenoe  to  leap  at  onoe  in- 

nefghbourhood    moat    mount     and  to  jthe  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 

ride,  and  who  was  not  only  land-  was  always  open  to  such  as  came 

lord    but    also    priest    and    sheriff,  by  this  honourable  road.    With  him, 

had   to    work   with    his    hands    as  perhaps,  went  some  £uthful  thrall, 

hftrd    as    any    of  his    thralls.    He  whom    ho    rewarded   for  his  good 

had  not   to    do    escaotly   the  same  service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 

work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ-  him  into  Odin's  presence. 
ment  were  riavisb,  and  it  was  even       But  not  every   old    warrior   had 

•otionaUe  to   say    of  a  gentleman  so    glorious   and   peaceful  an    end. 

he   had    been    meddling   with    the  Many,    when     they     found    their 

Eigi^  the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  but  strength  failing  them  and  their 
e  had  to  know  the  points  of  every  orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 
hone  on  the  estate,  to  handle  the  gttsts  of  impotent  rage,  and  were 
oar,  the  axe,  and  the  saw.  Many  found  seated  Ufeless  on  their  so- 
ft house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear  customed  bench;  «nd  though  the 
witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble  body  had  no  marks  of  violence,  it  is 
builder.  And  he  might  be  black-  darxly  hinted  that  death  had  been 
smith,  ahoemaker,  or  boat-builder,  occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 
Bttt  everybody  must  do  something,  terpositiou  of  the  powers  of  eviL 
however  amaU  hia  ability.  80  runs  This  was  esteemed  an  awful  end 
Odin*0  precept: —  — ^none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 

man's  face;  but  the  heir  approach- 

"K!5L^«1?;i*^***''^*°'  ed  him  warily  from  behind,  veiled 

liet ta«  deaf  do  hkdmtj  In  fight.**  nis  head    to  thwart  the    evil  eye, 

and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 

Thia  Yery  praisewortbv  feeling  had  purposely  made    in    the    wall,  and 

ita  onamiable    sidew    A  time  came  then    performed    the    funeral   rites 

when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injuno- 

oarpenter,  and   the  cunning  smith,  tion: — 
eould    no    longer    be    usefiil,   and 

Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  be-  if  tbon  AimI  Um  upon  tb«  field. 

fcwe  his  time.    Then  the. struggling  or  m^h/b*"*^*** 

family  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  oIr»iainbythe^<Bei*.  iword, 

although  compelled  by  religion  and  Heap  op  a  movnd 

oastom  to  give  him  »  home,  they  SiS  ^LHS.'h^i^'fth,  h«d. 

were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him  in  hi*  coflin  Uj  htm, 

ti»t  he  w«  in  the  w.y     Hi.  chil-  ^.5^^^  ^^  ^^., 

drm  paid  no  respect  to  his  counsel. 

and  engaged  in  feuda  and  formed  But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kine- 
aOianoes  without  consulting  the  men  piled  their  stones  and  mar- 
head  of  tiie  family.  At  home  he  mured  their  blessings  in  vain.  They 
waa  treated  with  small  deference,  knew  that  the  dea^  who  had  lived 
aad  the  very  women-servants  re-  an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 
ynitA:  him  for  taking  up  too  much  could  not  rest  in  their  graves;  and 
of  the  fire.  Then  the  neglected  as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights: 
old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 
on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the  of  ^e  troubled  spk-it  Terrible 
treasures  he  nad  won  in  his  old  were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 
roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  houses  made  uninhabitable,  and 
his  sons   should  Bs^er  find    them,  whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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country  ?  *'  *'  Cheese  and  ourda,"  when  hands  were  shorty  had  to  do 
answered  they.  "  I  call  it  foeman's  woi  k  scarce  lit  for  a  gentleman — 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  beds  were  his  young  neighbours  wore  jewek 
prepared  fur  thnm,  and  by  morning  and  scarleb  shirts,  such  ^  the  isLand 
many  wore  frostbitten.  Next  day  could  not  produce,  and  had  only 
they  looked  out  at  the  weather,  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
There  was  a  farious  storm,  which  English  slaves  whom  they  bad 
made  travelling  impos&tible,  but  brought  back.  It  was  not  mere 
their  host  told  theni  a  bold  fellow  love  of  gain  and  dishke  to  bard 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  work  which  made  him  long  to 
next  hamlet.  The  result,  however,  leave  home ;  the  tales  of  his  travel- 
was,  that  they  pa  d  a  long  visit,  led  friends  were  more  alluring  than 
and  parted  sworn  friends.  their  riches.  Tlie  Northmen  have 
No  man's  education  was  thought  always  been  convinced  that  home- 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent  keepiug  youths  have  ever  homely 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
the  young  Icelander  soon  became  abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton-  and  generally  well-deserved  defer- 
ous  toil  which  he:  had  to  undergo  ence.  This  feehng  was  paitly  the 
in  common  with  all  whom  chuice  servility  always  shown  to  wealth; 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the  and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof  Hid  "  those  people  who  were  nobodies 
own  country  wa3  to  him  a  sort  of  when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obhged  now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a  lord:" 
to  ^' force  a  barren  soil  lor  scanty  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit  respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
ting  Libour  he  could  contrive  to  and  wider  ideas, 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at  exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors  the  iSwiss.  A  few  of  them  found 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves  peaceful  occupations  as  tradel^  and 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was  explorers:  the  bulk  of  the  eini- 
*'  propter  vitam  vivendi  pcrdere  grants  took  service  in  some  of 
causas ; "  all  that  made  life  worth  the  numerous  armies  which  were 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far  in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
away  south  and  east,  whence  came  rtcruiis,  or  went  fieebootiug  on 
the  wandering  trailers  whose  tales  their  own  account.  Their  fkvour- 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose  ite  services  were  the  standiug 
gills  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was  down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  miscellaneous  host  of  wanderers 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over  which  formed  the  body-gnard  of 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako;  the  emperors  at  ConstantinopkL 
and  the  very  timbers  which  bore  The  profession  of  freebooter,  which 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any  had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast,  gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
came  from  tlie  royal  forests  of  the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  its 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward  dignity  and  emoluments,  but  wss 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired  still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
to  the  lad's  (>randrather  for  signal  thougli  hardly  rei^ectable  calling; 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  roTcr 
Hafur's  Firth.  Wiiilc  the  un-  had  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home-  any  vessel  on  board  of  which  the 
spun,  and  worked  from  morning  Northern  tongue  was  spoken, 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  Tiie  hard  life  of  the  North  had 
father's     thralls — and     sometimes,  made  the  ScandinaviiDS  attach  aiil- 
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golttr  TaliM  to  indiiiitry.  No  man  Wh0tk  ho  grew  weary  of  his  diahon- 
w«  allowed  to  plead  high  birth,  oured  age  he  had  but  one  oreditr 
wealth,  or  iocapaoity,  as  an  excuae  able  course  open  to  him,  and  this 
lor  idlenees.  The  lend  of  the  man-  wa^  to  seek  ont  some  steep  head- 
oci  at  whose  aommons  the  whole  land,  and  tbeuoe  to  leap  at  onoe  in- 
neighbourhood  must  mount  and  to  the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 
ride,  and  who  was  not  only  laod-  was  always  open  to  such  as  came 
lord  but  also  priest  and  sheriff,  by  this  honourable  road.  With  him, 
had  to  work  with  his  hands  as  perhaps,  went  some  &ithful  thrall, 
hard  as  any  of  his  thralls.  He  whom  ho  rewarded  for  his  good 
had  not  to  do  exactly  the  same  service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 
work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ-  him  into  Odin's  presence. 
ment  were  ^visb,  and  it  was  even  But  not  every  old  warrior  had 
aotkmable  to  say  of  a  gentleman  so  glorious  and  peaceful  an  end. 
ho  had  been  meddling  with  the  Many,  when  they  found  their 
piga^  the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  but  strength  failing  them  and  their 
DO  had  to  know  the  points  of  every  orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 
hone  on  the  estate,  to  handle  the  gusts  of  impotent  rage,  and  were 
oar,  the  axe,  and  tne  saw.  Many  found  seated  hfeless  on  their  so- 
ft house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear  customed  bench;  «nd  though  the 
witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble  body  had  no  marks  of  violence,  it  is 
bnikler.  And  he  might  be  black-  darkly  hinted  that  death  had  been 
amith,  ahoemaker,  or  boat-builder,  occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 
But  everybody  must  do  something,  terpositiou  of  the  powers  of  evil 
however  amaU  his  ability.  80  runs  This  was  esteemed  an  awful  end 
Odin's  precept: —  — none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 

man's  face;  but  the  heir  approach- 

"?*J!il^f'5!!i*^*'*^*"'*^  «i  him  warily  from  behind,  veiled 

A  anrtemsn  in€  wine,  ,  .      ,        ,            •..                 ,             '., 

liet  Um  deaf  do  hit  dntj  In  fight.**  his  nead    to  thwart  the    evil  eye, 

and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 

This  very  praiaeworthv  feeling  had  purposely  made    in    the    wall,  and 

ita  onamiable    side.    A  time  came  then    performed    the    funeral   rites 

when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injuno- 

oarpeoter,  and   the  cunning  smith,  tion: — 
ooQJd    no    longer    be    useful,   and 

Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  be-  if  th<ra  find  faim  upon  the  field. 

fore  his  tnne.    Then  the. struggling  ordii*h/b '*"*'** 

family  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  olrsiainbythewtdieff  iirord, 

although  compelled  by  religion  and  Heap  op  a  momnd 

oartom  to  give  him  .  home,  they  ^A^'ill^,%tX'"»S}ii»l^ 

were  at  no  pains  to  hide  from  him  in  hit  coffln  uj  him, 

that  he  was  in  the  way.    His  chil-  y®]* ''**'^  ^  **f***K 

ww«  M»^   Twma    M  ^mM^   Twmj,     s^M»  vuiA  And  My,  '  Be  U17  slumber  loiuid.*** 

dreo  paid  no  re^)ect  to  his  counsel. 

and  engaged  in  feuds   and  formea  But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kina- 

aUiaiieee    without     consulting     the  men  piled  their    stones    and    mnr- 

haad   of  tiie  family.    At  home  he  mured  their  blessings  in  vain.    Thej 

was  treated  with   small  deference,  knew  that  the  dead  who  had  lived 

and    the  very  women-servants  re-  an  evil  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 

ijlad  him  for  taking  up  too  much  could  not  rest  in  their  graves;  and 

of  the    fire.     Then    the    neglected  as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights 

M  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 

on  the  family,  and  would  hide  the  of    the    troubled    spkit      Terrible 

treasures  he  nad  won  in    his    old  were  the  stortes  that  were  afloat  of 

roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  houses    made     uninhabitable,     and 

hk  aons   should  never  find    them,  whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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country  ?  *'  *'  Cheese  and  ourds,"  when  hands  were  short,  had  to  dc 
answered  they.  *^  I  oili  it  foeman's  work  scarce  lit  for  a  geuUeman— 
welcome,"  said  he.  No  beds  were  his  young  neighbours  wore  juweli 
prepared  for  thf^m,  and  by  morning  and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  ishmd 
many  were  frostbitten.  Next  day  could  not  produce,  and  had  onlji 
they  looked  out  at  the  weather,  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the 
There  was  a  furious  storm,  which  English  slaves  whom  they  had 
made  travelling  impossible,  but  brought  back.  It  was  not  mei'e 
their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow  love  of  gain  and  dislike  to  hard 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  ihe  work  which  made  him  long  to 
next  hamlet.  The  result,  however,  leave  home ;  tlie  tales  of  his  travel- 
was,  that  they  pa  d  a  long  visit,  led  friends  were  more  alluring  than 
and  parted  sworn  friends.  their  riches.  The  Northmeu  have 
No  man's  educHtion  was  thought  always  been  convinced  tliAt  home- 
to  be  complete  until  he  had  spent  keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  wits,  and  the  man  who  had  been  long 
the  young  Icelander  soon  l^came  abroad  was  treated  with  marked 
weary  of  the  severe  and  monoton-  and  generally  well- deserved  defer- 
ous  loil  which  he  had  to  undergo  ence.  This  feeling  was  partly  the 
in  common  with  all  whom  choice  servility  always  shown  to  wealth; 
or  necessity  had  brought  under  the  and  we  see  sarcastic  allusions  to 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  Hij  ''  those  people  who  were  nobodies 
own  country  wa?  to  him  a  s>ort  of  when  they  went  abroad,  and  who 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  obliged  now  ride  about  as  tine  as  a  lord:" 
to  'Mbice  a  barren  soil  ibr  scanty  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
bread."  By  vigorous  and  unremit  res|ject  paid  to  superior  knowledge 
ting  Libour  he  could  contrive  to  and  wider  ideas, 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  Travel  with  Northmen  meant 
he  felt  that  to  spend  his  youth  at  exactly  what  it  used  to  mean  with 
home  in  the  company  of  old  sailors  the  bwiss.  A  few  of  them  found 
whose  day  was  over,  and  of  slaves  peacetiil  occupations  as  traders  and 
and  broken-down  gentlemen,  was  explorers:  the  bulk  of  the  eui- 
*'  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  grants  took  service  in  some  of 
causas ; "  all  that  made  hfe  worth  the  numerous  armies  which  were 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far  in  perpetual  need  of  adventurous 
away  bouih  and  east^  whence  came  rccruiij*,  or  went  feebootiug  on 
the  wandering  traders  whose  tales  their  own  account.  Their  favour- 
enlivened  the  winter,  and  whose  ite  services  were  the  Btandiug 
gifts  of  coloured  tapestry  clothed  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
his  bare  walls.  His  father  was  down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  miscellaneous  ho6t  of  wanderen 
gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over  which  formed  the  body-guard  of 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Ilako;  the  emperors  at  ConstantinopleL 
and  the  very  tinjbers  which  bore  The  profession  of  freebooter,  which 
up  the  roof,  and  far  surpassed  any  had  once  been  so  honourable  and 
tree  his  own  poor  soil  could  boast,  gainful,  had,  towards  the  end  of 
came  from  the  royal  forests  of  the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of  ill 
Norway,  and  were  the  reward  dii^'uity  and  emoluments,  but  was 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired  still  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
to  the  lad's  srandfather  for  signal  though  hardly  rej«pectable  calling; 
services  in  the  crowning  fight  of  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  rover 
Hafur's  Firth.  While  the  un-  had  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
travelled  youth  wore  grey  home-  any  vessel  on  board  ol*  which  the 
spun,  and  worked  from  morning  Northern  tongue  was  spoken, 
to  night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  The  hard  life  of  the  North  had 
father's     thralls — and     sometimes,  made  the  Scandinaviana  attach  ain- 
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gnlMr  ▼aloe  to  indoiitry.    No  man  Whai  ho  grew  weary  of  hia  diahon- 

wai  allowed  to  plead   high   birth,  cured  age  he  had  but  one  oreditr 

wealth,  or  iocaoaoity,  as  an  excuae  able  course  open  to  him,  and  this 

lor  idleness.    The  lond  of  the  man-  waa^  to  seek  oat  some  steep  head- 

or,  at  whose  aommona  the  whole  lano,  and  tbenoe  to  leap  at  onoe  in* 

neighbourhood    must    mount     and  to  the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall 

ride,  and  who  was  not  only  land-  was  always  open  to  such  as  came 

lord    but    also    priest   and    sheriff,  by  this  honourable  road.    With  him, 

had    to   work  with   his   hands    as  perhaps,  went  some  £uihful  thrall. 

hard    as    any    of  his    thralls.    He  whom    ho    rewarded    for  his  good 

had  not   to    do    exactly   the  same  service  by  allowing  him  to  attend 

work,  for  many  kinds  of  employ-  him  into  Odin's  presence. 

meBt  were  (riavisb,  and  it  was  even  But  not  every  old    warrior   had 

•otMnable  to   say    of  a  gentleman  so    glorious   and   peaceful   an    end. 

fat   had    been    meddling   with    the  Many,    when     they     found    their 

Eigi^  the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  but  strength  failing  them  and  their 
e  nad  to  know  the  points  of  every  orders  set  at  nought,  gave  way  to 
hone  on  the  estate,  to  handle  the  gttsts  of  impotent  rage,  and  were 
oar,  the  axe,  and  tne  saw.  Many  found  seated  Ufeless  on  their  so- 
ft house  stood  for  centuries  to  bear  customed  bench;  «nd  though  the 
witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble  body  had  no  marks  of  violence,  it  is 
builder.  And  he  might  be  black-  darkly  hinted  that  death  had  been 
smith,  shoemaker,  or  boat-builder,  occasioned  by  some  mysterious  in- 
But  everybody  must  do  something,  terpositiou  of  the  powers  of  eviL 
howaver  amaU  hia  ability.  80  runs  This  was  esteemed  an  awful  end 
Odin's  precept: —  — none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 

man*s  face;  but  the  heir  approach* 

"?*»i5l^fl?'i*^*'*^*"'*^  ed  Wm  warily  from  behind,  veiled 

Letttedflttf  dohlsdMtjlnfl^t.**  ms  nead    to  tbwart  the    evil  eye, 

and  bore  the  body  through  a  hole 

This  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had  purposely  made    in    the    wall,  and 

its  unamiable    side.    A  time  can)e  then    performed    the    funeral    rites 

when  the  bold  warrior,  the  skilful  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injuno- 

oarpenter,  and    the  cunning  smith,  tion: — 
eoiud    no    longer    be    useful,   ana 

loeland,  disabled  the  old  man  be-  if  tb<m  flnd  uai  upon  th«  ftekL 

fam  his  tfane.    Then  the.  struggling  or'dl^h/b^/llJt*' 

fimily  felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  orsiainbytheMTdier'.  tword, 

although  compelled  by  religion  and  Heap  up  a  movnd 

oastom  to  give  him  .  home,  they  ?iS  ^LS^.'h^iii^^th,  h«d. 

were  at  no  pains  to  hide  irom  him  in  hii  coffin  Uj  him, 

ti»t  he  WM  in  the  w.y     Hi«  chil-  J„«i'.Srl!i^  ^SSLr  ^i." 
dren  paid  no  re^>ect  to  his  counsel. 

and  engaged  in  feuda   and  formed  But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kina- 

aOianoes    without     consulting     the  men  piled  tlieir    stones    and    mor- 

haad   of  tiie  family.    At  home  he  mured  their  blessings  in  vain.    Thej 

was  treated  with    small  deference,  knew  that  the  dea^  who  had  lived 

and    the  very  women-servants  re-  an  ev  il  life  or  died  an  unholy  death 

Tilad^  him  for  taking  up  too  much  could  not  rest  in  their  graves;  and 

of   the    fire.     Then    the    neglected  as  soon  as  the  long  winter  nights : 

old  man  would  take  a  mean  revenge  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  return 

00  the  family,  and  would  hide  the  of    ^e    troubled    spk-it      Terrible 

treasures  he  nad  won  in    his    old  were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 

roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  houses    made     uninhabitable,     and 

his  sons   should  never  find    them,  whole  valleys  disquieted,  by  these 
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supernatanl  yisitora.    The  Northern  water  teemed  with  malloeftil  gob- 

ghoet  was  not  the  hnpalpahle  phan-  lins,  of  whose  dangfrous  freaks  the 

torn  of  modem  days,  who  can  barely  boldest  warriors  were  in  oontinual 

be  discerned  bj  the  bodily  eye,  and  dread.     The  fisherman's   boat   was 

the  onl^  sign  of  whose  presence  is  upset  by  the  rntseen  hand  of  the 

a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a  dim  demon  of  the  sea^  who  occasionally 

consciousness  that  something  wick-  became  Tisible  in  the  likeness  of  a 

ed  this  way  comes— but  whs  akin  whale,  and  sometimes  took  her  own 

to  the  Scottish  goblin  whom  bold  proper  shape  of  a  monstrous  woman. 

King    Alexander    encountered,   no-  The  rope  by  which  the  gatherer  of 

thing    daunted     by     the    wisard's  sea-birds'  eggs  was  suspended  otot 

warning —  the  cliff  was  constantly  cut  by  the 

**  If  thj  heart  Ml  thee  In  the  etrffe,  troll,  who  regarded  the  birds  as  his 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life."  property:    and    many  fertile   giens 

Few  could  say  they  had  seen  him  ^^re  known  to  remain  unoccupied 
by  day  but  many  had  found  on  the  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country, 
hiUs  the  mangled  bodies  of  sbep-  fo^  they  were  jealously  guarded  l^ 
herds  whom  he  had  strangled,  and  ^  jotun,  from  whose  grasp  no  ex- 
had  heard  in  the  stormy  evenmga  piorer  returned  alive.  Against  these 
his  step  approachmg  the  house,  and  dangers  man  was  left  by  heaven  to 
a  knock  such  as  no  earthly  hand  struggle  unaided :  but  the  strong 
could  give.  Then  the  trembhng  ^^^  might  hope  to  be  able  by  the 
thrall  who  opened  the  door  would  be-  use  of  his  mortol  weapons  to  over- 
hold  the  dead  man  standmg  outaide,  come  these  half-spiritual  foes.  These 
and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy  shnek-  beings,  however,  were  not  always 
ing  that  the  dead  had  seized  him;  hostile:  most  great  men  had  a  &- 
the  story  always  ffoes  on,  "  and  at  miliar  demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not 
morning  he  died.'  Some  declared  altogether  right  to  invoke,  but  of 
they  had  seen  the  ghost,  covered  ^hom  they  epoke  quite  openly,  and 
witn  dust  of  the  grave,  and  followed  ^ho  had  usually  been  on  friendly 
by  a  long  train  of  men  he  had  slam,  ^erms  with  the  family  for  generi- 
enter  the  house  which  had  been  his,  tions.  Other  spirits,  a^n,  there 
and  sit  by  the  fire,  which  no  hving  were  whose  aid  was  obuined  by 
man  then  dared  approach.  The  ppelfe :  they  and  the  wizards  whom 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless  they  aw^isted  were  held  in  great  ter- 
hero  to  grapple  with  the  goblm  as  ror.  Long  after  this  time,  wbett 
with  a  mortal  wrestler— to  over-  the  religion  of  Odin  was  acoomited  ' 
power  him  and  bum  his  body  to  devtt-worehip,  it  became  the  ftshion 
ashes.  Few  IceUndic  glens  were  to  speak  of  Odfai  himself  somefeimee 
free  from  these  stones,  which  were  ^  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical  arts 
devoutly  believed;  and  the  spot  by  could  work  strange  wonders;  and  at' 
land  or  sea  where  tlie  ashes  were  other  times  as  a  fiend,  who  nTe 
buried  was  for  centuries  unlucky  magicians  thefr  power.  But  while 
to  shepherd  or  fisher.  Even  the  the  old  religion  was  in  ft>rce.  there 
dead  who  did  not  come  out  of  their  ^^  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
graves  to  disturb  the  living  could  wi»rd  and  the  devout  worshipper 
easily  be  roused;  and  few  exploits  The  former  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
gave  a  man  a  higher  reputation  for  enemies  of  heaven  in  order  to  hl- 
courago  than  a  descent  mto  an  old  yg^  mankind ;  and  Odin's  most  ear- 
hero's  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  car-  nest  caution  to  his  followers  rans 
rrinff  off  the  sword  which  lay  b&>  thus: — 
Bide  him. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were  ^u^m^iM^xtmh^ 

not  the  only  preternatural   beinga/  Lifte«to»6: 

with  whom  the  Norihaien  were  m  ^iS^^S^^'^^^^'^''^^ 

frtequent  communion;  for  land  and  intiitiap«rmvitfla, 
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torxhfhofiri^t%n\A^  snd   desperate   fbrtunes,    who   bad^ 

5«  ••*«Jf^*j:**J«!j-  committM  what  the  Northmen  c^tt* 

The  •ununons  of  Sovereign  or  ThiDc:  BideTed    the    onpardonaW©    Mn    Of 

Tbnojufcmtfct^iMPmi,  being  vanquished  In  the    batde  xM 

And drwyirmbe undreams."  Hfe,   and    of    ceasing    to    Btmgl^l^ 

A     .    .i_    TT  !i      •     •  ajrainst    the  stream.     These    8O6M 

Agaio  the  Valkyne  8mg»-  ^^^^^    1^^     ^^^U^    renomioe^ 

•»Wamhi?th«f>orth:  their  clanship,   with   all  'its    rights 

^frw^rTu^rS.'W.d.p^;  «n«i    <J««««.  f^d    had    wld    the». 

Ti8  better  to  tratel  selves  for  Shelter  and  bread  to  aome 

JJ^T^^T^****^            J      M  creat  man  who  «tood   in    need  of 

Beihad«rkn-oeT.r.od«p.^  Idvenfurous     hangers-on    to    baok- 

Odin  fortifies  his  worshipper  with  him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  pei^ 

holy  counter-spells,  with  which  he  ilous    schemes    of    violence.     Thev< 

may  meet  the  arts  of  the  maG^ician,  were   fit   for   little    else,   for    thefr 

but  does  not  encourage  him  to  look  laziness  was  proverbial;   and  bemgf 

for     much    direct    assistance    from  without  prospects   in    life,  or  fam£ 

heaven.      On   the  contrary,   he     is  lies    to    be    responsible    for    theif* 

carefhl  to  warn   him   that  he  may  action?,  were  justly    regarded  as  ft 

easily  offer  too  manv  prayers  and  dangerous    clas?.      The    men    whd 

sacifices,  and  that  this  is  a  worse  had   thus  sold  their    birthright  fdf 

fault  than  the  opposite  extreme.  a  mc^s  of   potfage  were     heartily 

There    was,   however,  one    price  despised,  and    held    in   little    faigh^ 

which  could    always   purchase    the  er  esteem    than  the  thralls    them^ 

assistance  of  the  gods,  and  this  was  selves.      These    wretched     behfigf^ 

a  human  sacrifice.     The    time   had  mostly  prisoners  of  war  and   theit* 

been  when   no  great   festival   was  d.'scendants     mixed    up    with    th* 

duly  celebrated    without    this    rite,  remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 

but   it    had    now   fallen    into    dis-  the   country,  were  in   such   a  stati 

fiivour,  and  was    practised  for    the  of  suffering  and   degradation  thai' 

most  part  by  those  only  who  were  compared  with    them,   the  negroesr 

regardless  of  public  opinion.     Their  of  the  Southern  States  might  hav^ 

houses  were   shunned    by  the    re-  been  considered  a  happy  and  inde- 

spectable,  yet  men  of  the  highest  pendent  yeomanry;  hft  their  liverf 

cnaracter    occasionally  revived    the  and  persons  were  absolutely  at  th« 

institution    under    the    pressure  of  mercy  of  a  body  of  men  accustomed 

overwhelming  disaster.  to    think    Tightly   of    snfltering    id 

The  character  of  the  Northmen,  themselves  and  others,  and  not  rOJ 

as  we    find  it    described     in    the  sponsible  to  any  authority  in  heav* 

sagj^s,  is  ftill  of  noble  and  valuable  en  or  earth  fof  tlie  use  ther  ttiadsf 

qualities;  but  it  must  be  carefully  of  their   power.    If  ill  used    by'* 

borne  in  mind  that  these  histories  stranger,  tneir   master   would   prt>-» 

refer  merely  to  the    gentlemen  of  bably  insist  upoti  competisation  fW 

the    community,  and    only   to    the  himself,  exactly  as  ^  his  ox   htnl 

tolemWy     successful     members    of  been  injured;  but  a^nst  hifc  e^ei** 

that  limited  class.    Far  away  down  present  master  rreither  law,  custom, 

below  the  level  of  the  aristoci-atic  nor  religion  gave  the  thrall  any  pro- 

sagaman*s    ken,  the   great  bulk  of  tection.      Fla    waa  suBply    one    of 

the  Northmen    of    toe    day    were  the  cattle,  bound  to  wrv6  his  owner 

writhing     in    nnregfarded     misery,  blindfold ;     ri£;ht'   aidi   wrong    did 

The  masses  who  were  beneath  the  not    exist  for  him,  and    after    hie 

dignity  of  history  were  composed  life  of  toil  was  lyver,  h^  could  not 

of^many  successive  layers,  only  two  enter    Odi&'«    paiadke   unless    the 

of  which  we  can  now  refer  to.    The  rare   favour  were    |;ranted  him   of 

first    consisted    of   a     number    of  dying  witJ&  his  lora      fiis  master 

ruined  gentlemeb'  of  brolcen  clans  was  not  ashamed   to  matilaie   him 
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Madge*s  partnei^  Keppel,  and  IH  anything  approaching  to  tfat  eager- 
take  dDinmy."  If  I  didn't  like  the  neas  he  now  diipiayed :  he  threw 
proposition  at  fint,  this  turn  to  it  away  the  cigar  he  waa  ameking, 
deUghted  me ;  for,  atnmgdiy  enough,  and  Bcrutinised  each  triek  bel'ore  it 
in  all  my  conrae  of  instmotion,  I  waa  turned,  though  a  mere  glani-e 
had  neyer  played  with  Margaret  yel  alwaya  sufficed  with  him  to  tell 
aa  mr  partner.  him  what  was  jdayed. 

^'What   shall   we   have   on    the  Margaret  watched  him  with   ia«> 

game?"  cried   the   Major,    flushed  tense  anxiety.    She  coold  not  take 

with    wine    and    joUity    together,  her  eyes  from  hia  &oe,  and  I  aaw 

^*  Let  it  be  something  aplendud."     I  that  ahe  waa  terrified  leai  the  un« 

need    scarcely   say  that  np  to  thia  uaual   strain    aliould    be  hnrtftil  to 

we  had  never  played  for  a  stake,  him.     Once  only  did  ahe  gianceat 

*^If  yon  loae,    Keppel,    yon   shall  me,  and  then  W  look   Wba   pain- 

give    me — what    ahall    you     give  ful  in   ita   ezpresaion   of  entreaty. 

me?"  Though   all   thia   troubled   me^  th« 

"Name    your     stake,"    said    I,  triumphant  joy  at   my  heart   loaa 

"  and  I'll  name  mintj*  above  all — I    already  felt  a  vioCor, 

"Well,  yon  shall  gpve  me  your  and  what  had  I  not  won  7 

sahnon-rod,    landing-net,    and   all,"  Margmret'a  agitation  waa  now  ex- 

soid  he,  with  a  tone  of  elation.  treme.     She  had  to  be    reminded 

"  I'll    claim    my  stake    when    I  when  it  waa  her  turn  to  plhy,  and 

have    won   it^"    said   I,    colouring  then  she  threw  her  card  down  ai- 

deeply ;  for  I  saw  that  he  glanced  most  unconacioualy.     She  trvmbled 

at  Marg^aret,  whose  face  waa  now  from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  bar 

crimaon.  hand  shook  so    violently  that   her 

"You  shall  have  that  privilege,  cards    eecaped  her    graap,  and    fell 

sir,"  said  he.  quietly;  and  I  felt  a  about  the  floor.      me  atooped  to 

tremor  run  tnrongh  me  aa  I  fancied  pick  them  up,  and  I,  not  lea  eager 

he  read  my  meaning.  to  help  her  than  to  have  Mxb  oppor* 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the  tunity  of   crouching    down    beside 

table   in   perfect   silence,  for   there  her,  stooped  down  too,  and  we  boMi 

was  a  aenae  of  aolemnity  over  ua  met  beneath  the  table.    We  moefe 

alL     The  Major  dealt,  end  turned  have  been  very  awkward  at  gather* 

a    ten    of    diamonda.      My    heart  ing  np  the   cards,  for  at  lest  the 

bounded  within  me   as  he  turned  Mi^or  cried  out^   "la   that   <^pei»« 

the  dmouny 's  carda.    It  was  a  miser-  tion  not  completed  yet  7  "     In  ray 

able  hand.     Three  low  trumps,  e  coni'uaion  at  this  rebuke,  or  peihans 

queen  third  in  q>ades,  two  insignifi-  in  my  agitation,  I  managed  to  let 

cant  duba,  the  ace,  and  five  amaU  one  of  my  own  cards  drop  firom  my 

hearts.  hand,  and  did  not  detect  the   k)fiS 

My     own     cards    were    almost  aa  I  took  my  place  at  the  table, 

enough  to  win  the  game,  and  I  led  "  It   ia  vour  turn  to   play,  sir," 

out  a  heart  through  his  aoe,  saying,  said  the  Major  to  me.  pointing  to 

"  Win  your  one  trick,  Miyor,   and  the  card  he  had  just  led. 

let   me   score  the  rest."     Nothing  I  looked  hurricMlIy  through    my 

but  the  very  intoxication  of  success  hand ;  he  had  played  a  hearty  and  I 

could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado,  had  none.    To  be  quite  certain,  I 

"  Do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to  play  looked   again,  and,  now  reassured^ 

your  own  game,  and  ppare  me  yonr  trumped    his    card.    The    old  man 

comments    on   mine,"  said  the  old  seemed  aa  if  aomethinff  had  atnng 

man,  whose  hands  trembled  aa  he  him.    He  won  the  trick  that  came 

arranged  his  card?.    I  was  well  ao-  next,    and,    to    my  aatonishment^ 

customed  to  the  intense  and  eager  again  returned    to  the  anit  I  had 

attention  he  was  wont  to   beatow  trumped.    And  as  he  did  so,  I  cried 

on  the  game,  but  never  had  I  seen  out^  ^  "  Further    stinggle    is    need- 


leflf.      Two  by  honours  and  three  Two  rerokea  mike  liz ;  the  game  is 

tricks    make    five;     the    game    is  therefore  mine.      I  have  the  hon- 

won."  omr  to  wiA  yon  m  Tery  ffood-night*' 

Margaret  grew  pale  m  death,  as  I  turned  to  look  at  Margaret^  she 

ibe  watched  iieriitber's  ftna.  waagoae;  When  «Bd  how,  I  know 

*^  Ton  kave — horw  maay  tricks  do  mot,     I  wis  •tonaed  «ad  afeapelled 

7<ra  say,  sir  ?  "  Mud  he,  treoiUing  «t  to  such  *  degree  that  I  oonid  net 

dvtrr  word.  ^leak  as  be  «wvad  away. 

^Three  tricks  and  two  by  hoQ-  Whether  i  sat  there  Hirae  mia- 

oms — five  in  all"  utes  or  three  hours,  I  oaimot  tell ; 

^  Three  and  two  certainly  make  I  have  some  vegoe  feeolleotk>n  of 

five,  sir,  there   is  no  qeestion    of  having  gone  down  to  the  river  aad 

Aat    Will  yon  do  ma  the  &voar  taken  a  eaU  phmge,  dressed  as  I 

te  let  me  see  them?"  and  not  *-  was;  after  whieh  I  was  oolleoled 

waitiBg  my   reply,  he  iunMd   the  eneiigh  to  eo  to  bed,  and  deaire 

•osrds  out  npon  the  table,  and  in*  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  lili 

epected  them  one  by  one.    **  Yomr  I  ran^  my  faelL 

■oore  isaileorrecty  sir;  may  I  now  ''Whatfs    the     hoar,     waiter t" 

eee  the  cards  in  your  hand?  "  eaked  L    after   a   long   dreamlees 

"^  There  they  are,"  said  I,   hatf-  aleep. 

defiantly,  for  I  was  somewhat  vexed  '^  A  qnarttr  past  one,  set." 

aft  all  the  distmst  and    hesitatkm.  ''Have  they  hreakftsted?     The 

•"*  There  they  are  I "  Major,  I  mean,  and  Mias  Crosiley/' 

''No,  at;  I  should  say  there  they  ^They  breakAtftad  at  eight,  sir; 

are  not    There  are  but  firar  cards,  they  were  off  by  nine.      The  jmng 

—you  should  have  five.*'  lady  told  me  to  |^e  yon  thisw" 

"  How  is  that— how  oan  that  be  ?  "  I  clntohed  the  envelope ;  it  §eAt 

taid  I,  in  amaaement.  hard  and  aolkL     T  i^wed  with  de- 

"Bimply  Ihia  way,  sir,'*'  said  he,  Hght    I  guessed  it  was  her  photo- 

«%  taking  a  eaadle,  he  stooped  down  gcaph.     I  turned  round  hurriedly  to 

SMid  pielKd  ap  a  eaid  from  the  floor  the  wall  and  lore  it  open.     It  was  a 

— ^'  here  is  the  explanation  I  **    And  eard  with  the  words,  "  Gouat  yoor 

■ow  his  vosoe  awel&ed  into  a  note  hand  before  yon  <8eora  the   f^une, 

of  trmasph.     "This  is  the  live  of  M.,"  and  on  the  revepse    aide  was 

hearts'  the  aait  yon  have   trump-  the  fatal  Ave  of  hearts 

od,  air,  not  onee,  bnt   twiee.      A  I  have  lived  to  get  over  my  paa- 

-foore    andaeions    revoke    I   never  aien,  hot  have  never  touched  -a  earl 

binoe. 


I  lay  back  on  my  diair,  sick,  and  It  often   grioms  me  to  think  of 

almost  fainting.  all  the  indignitiaa  I    submitted  fto 

"A  revoke,**  oontinned  he,  "has  for  a  wife,  and  how  ignobly  I  lost 

its  penalty,  and  eeeta- three  theks.  her  afl€rwai'd& 
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STAGE  XORAJJXr,  AND  THE  BALLET. 
Tax    emfcnlup    of   tlie     pren    functioDnr  wv  enrinallT  m    kind 


TBI    emfcmup    or    me     pren  iuucqodiit  wm  engmuiy  a    niM 

Las  long  been  aboIiBhecl   in  Great  of  oppar  atcward  to  the  aoTcraignflL 

Bruin:    azid  no  one  who  knows  and   apiwinted   and   supermtendea 

&=.r±:rg  of  tlia  literataie  thai  the  the  conduct  of  all  the  aerraiita  of 

omioff^hip  permiited.  can  conselen-  the  King  and  Qneen,  with  the  ex- 

tiecslj  sar  thai  the  caoae  of  pnblk  cep:ion  of  the  ladies  of  the  Qneeii*t 

CtiinLtT    nae    anffei>Kl    in    conee-  bedchamber.     Stage  -  ptarers.   from 

qnenoeJ     Theie  has  been  a  constant  the  eariitat  periods  of  Sngliili  dra-> 

iraproTemenc  for  a  centnrr  and  a  ma  tic  history,  were  either  the  aei^ 

itaif:  asi  even  within  the  last  thirty  rants  of  a>me  creat   lord,  like  tlie 

Tcam  the  offences  againsi  deoener  Earls  of  Esses.  Leioeater,  and  8011th- 

and  g:oi  Dumets  in  the  periodi-  ammon  in  the  dars  of  Qoeen  EKah- 

^  pr?5S  And  in   genera}  literature  betk  or  of  the  gC'Tereign :  and  the 

bare  b?e=  atarrrllowslT    few.      In>  aetort  at  the  two  gi  in  irf  patent 

^BCCB^T    and    irscora^r    in  print  theatres  of  Dnirr  Lane  and  Coremt 

are  ::o:  %?  '±t  i^ie  0:'  the  nineteenth  Ganlea.  though  thej  nerer  aetnallj 

ce=::Lrr:  so  that   the  abaeoee  of  a  weretfae  aprrantaolff  or  in  the  pa^of 

oeasc- r«j£p    has  neither   done  good  the  aoTerei;zn.  raSed  themaelrea,  aad 

*:r  eril      Pab^e  o:.inion  hvs  be-  were  called  by  others.  ** his  M^ea- 

cecie  the    great   inc5poii?ible   and  ty's  serrsiitB.*'  *    This  deaig nation  is 

re    elisor — a   censor   against  liitt  partiaUr  retained :  sod  theoRtl- 

h.«e  JT:i^7»e£t  there  is  no  sppeal  cally'  being'  aerrsota   hi  tiie   roTal 

-sod  ibxi  is  power^  enough  to  honsehold.^  the    Lord   Ghsnbarhin 

c&:e  XB  ier  uie'  ban  of  society,  and  has  a  theorv^tical  juiisdiciiwi  Ofw 

nr-der  ihe  pecnaBanr  penal^  of  mi-  tbeoL     He  If,  by  Tutoe  of  his  diam- 

pr^cLartty.  'acy  Kxihtir  who.  in  his  beriainshTi.  ihe'  Eetaaer  of  al  iMSit 

ics.  :icDd»  acaiasi  the  decen-  pbrs :    and  his  depair.  known  s* 

dr  Zle.       Tho::!:as    Moore,  in  '*  the  Examfner  of  PhTS."  maj  n^ 

r.-j  and  c4d  age^  was  ashamed  fisse  hi5  hc^nae.  softnecft  to  Ae  «p- 

«f    Tot     yooch^!  ^  proriences      of  proril  of  his  sapcr'or.  to  any  new 

r^:-=L5    Li::^:    Lc-rd    Byron,  had  play  that  asay  appear  to  him  taba 

his   mie    been    ipared.  a:Hi:ht   bare  prx'^faae,  imnofaL  divioyaL  or  ethar- 

eces  azxicvs  to  caneei  saanT  a  kto  wisaob^^uonaMe.    There  ianoAfaif 

r.:'»izj:  tjsm^  in  -l>?n  ^uan:"  to  show  :ha:  th'S  poc^yiar  ceasataUp 

azi  3  perh  J0B  e^::  the  one  hTing  poet  has  erar  been  exetcised  ia  an  onjast 

w'liP  si^f?  the  deMkts  of  lui4  will  or  arbitrarr  n-arcer :  while,  at  Iha 

X  i^r  jeais  piteiit  to  the  great  lame  tisnA.  there  is  cotUnr  to  Wira 

.'•rcfi.-rfhr    of   .-pinion,  and    k^arm.  that  its  indaeaea  baa  been  tws Bcii^ 

w  c-v  *:^  I  axe  >a:re'.i  b*^fon?  him.  or    tha:     the    j-age     without   sndi 

iz^\   "  wa^;  cf  cevx ccy  is  wan:  of  snrerrifioc  wouK:  hare  been  other 

»rrdi*.~  th*n  it  i?^      C«w»cr«  and 


E.z:  wh#»i.  a.*^r  a  'org  and  an?n-    v^f  pUys  partike  of  the  chanrter  of 
cc*  rrnrrie  bj  uie  rr>a***  of  the    tke:r  a<vt«»ore«.  ;n*i  as  grouse 


ciswz:  raiios  of  or:n*on.   the  the  inoc?»  betvaae  ptarmigan  on  the 

Briiac   Fa.hac:e-t    ih.^r-ch;    ttt   :n  n'.o\;r.tAir*.      PtsHic  opi!*ion  sways 

izit  7 -AT  IS^ — :he  5:x:h  o:  Wli»«  tbe'r  Hi.'g?:'«er.T#.  ihonjh  Uiey  mar 

a^'fyArj-'io  a^^>i«h  :he  l:vvr*ing  be  tou!>  unaware  of  the  l^ ;  and 

sys.v=:  cf  S>:>ia.  ar.d  oc*r.$eqi2rt:tW  if  the  pntlk  be.  at  ary  liire  and  for 

ill  .-^frA:':?!.  7  c^  ■■i:erai;:re.  r.o  *  m:-  ar.r  canw^.    xr-.tcoraL  or   look   with 

iiT  Ker  w^  :aie-    to  »K^h*h    the  :ihKd««ce  ap^*R  ary  partxcclar  rice 

^»cJi^'^7  t  xe-cis^d  c^Ter  the  dranta  — *w\Nt  as  Vw^irew'in  the  daya  of 

LT    -.zMe    Lcrd  Cban;bei:Ia:tt.      Tt-is  Charfos    II.,  or  drackenceas  in  tha 
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4uf*  9i  Gkorgtt-  IIIw— the  dmna,  the  plays  prodaced  before  modern 
thfti  Mpires  ^  lo  hold  the  mirror  up  audiences  woald  not  be  aa  free  from 
to  nature,  and  lAiow  the  very  age  renroach  on  the  aoore  of  ffroes  in- 
uui,  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  delicacy,  as  they  now  are.  Our  age 
fMAure,"  refleota  these  Tioee^  and  may  not  be  rea!ly  more  Tirtnous 
the  Ixnrd  Chamberiaia  and  his  de-  than  any  age  that  has  preceded  it: 
puty  make  no  objection.  In  spite  but  as  far  aa  regards  literature  and 
of  the  supposed  superrision  and  the  drama,  and  the  public  obaerv- 
oontaroi  of  tnese  fbnctionaries,  the  ances  of  all  the  hientSiuteea  of  life 
stage  in  Sngland  has  always  ap-  and  society  in  the  printed  book  and 
paiued  immoral  to  large  classes  of  on  the  open  stage,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  people — not  only  to  Puritans,  purer.  Even  if  in  this  respect  it  be 
and  ocTOUt  persons,  who  look  upon  hypocritical,  the  hidden  vice  pays 
•U  stage-plays  either  with  abhor-  its  homage  to  public  virtue^  and 
nanoe  or  disfaronr,  but  to  moral-  keeps  to  decency  in  language ;  and 
ists  like  Addison  and  Steele  in  the  not  only  the  ata^e  itself,  but  its  so- 
•arlier  years  of  the  last  century,  cessories,  have  been  purified.  With- 
who  were  by  no  mesns  prudish  or  in  the  last  thirty  years — thanks, 
Poritanical,  but  thMOugfaiy  enjoyed  mainly,  to  the  courageous  good  ex- 
and  appreciated  good  pUys  well  ample  of  Mr.  Maoready,  and,  after 
aoted.  '*It  is  one  of  the  most  him,  of  Mr.  QiarlesKean,  Mr.Phelps, 
unacconntable  things  in  our  age,"  and  others—  a  scandal  was  removed, 
ssYs  Addison,  in  Ifo,  446  of  the  not  exactly  from  the  stage,  but 
^opectator,'  "that  the  lewdness  of  from  the  auditory,  among  whom 
oar  theiUrcs  should  be  so  much  professional  harlots  had  not  only 
oomplflined  of|  so  well  exposed,  and  been  permitted  but  encouraged  by 
so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  previous  managers  to  intrude  them- 
ihst^  some  time  or  other,  we  may  selves,  without  payment  of  entrance- 
be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licen-  money.  Since  that  time  the  Aslatrcs 
tionsnesB  of  the  theatre,  and  make  as  a  class  have  been  rigidly  ex- 
it contribute  its  assistance  to  the  eluded,  and  if  admitted  as  mdivi- 
advsncement  of  morality  and  the  duals  on  payment^  have  bean  oom- 
fefbrmation  of  the  age.*'  Steele,  pcQed  to  conduct  themselves  with 
-IB  the  'Tatler,*  and,  indeed,  ah  the  same  propriety  as  the  rest  of 
the  essayists  of  that  and  the  sue-  the  audience,  under  the  penalty  of 


aaading  genera taoa,  aomplained  of  expulsion,  and  a  night  in  the  prison 
the  indecency  both  of  the  dialogoe  of  the  police  court  This,  too.  has 
and  plot  of  the  plays  that  were  been  a  great  gain,  and  removea  one 
in  &vour,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  great  (Ejections  to  the  theatre 
of  the  "Anonvmas"  and  ''pretty  entertained  by  people  who  had  no 
-horse-breakers^'— -then  designated  objection  to  the  drama, 
by  stronger  epithets  of  the  ver-  But  if  in  our  day  the  language 
nacular  tongne  than  are  current  of  the  drama  has  been  decorous, 
fai  our  mim-roouthci  epoch — who  the  plot  and  action  have  not  always 
prevented  fisthers,  husbands,  and  been  beyond  reproach.  Stage  mo- 
fevers  from  taking  virtnoos^  wo-  rality,  except  in  high  tragedy, 
men  within  the  precincts  of  such  which  has  been  gramially  going 
contamination,  ^oce  thoae  days,  out  of  date,  is  but  poor  morality 
the  external  behaviour,  if  not  the  at  the  best;  and  the  French,  the 
inner  heart  of  society,  has  become  English,  the  German,  and  the 
purer,  and  the  stage  has  participated  American  'stage  teem  with  pieces 
m  the  refinement  of  manners  sad  which  yoatl^  and  virgins  and  vir^ 
0i  literatture,  nntil  it  may  be  qne^-  toons  married  wonwn  are  nose  the 
tioned  whether,  if  soch  persons  ss  better  fbr  wltneseing,  unlets  their 
the  Lord  Chainberlain  ana  the  Ex-  souls  are  so  pure  toat  the  rains 
aminer  of  Playa  were  nonrexistent,  of  vice  rvn  over   withoot  wetting 
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tbetn.  like  m^isiire  ttOTa  the  leir  ment  of  a  piect  tfaat  he  had 

IvrTs  wine?.     Tet  in  thk  respect  |mrpoBelj  to   lee,    and 

atoa  whatever  war  be  the  case  on  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  nsag 

the  Earopean  eoatineot,  there  haa  of  the  curtain,  waa  infonned  that 

been   ri    England   a   decided    im-  the  Qoeen  waa  being  ahared,  and 


proTement.  could  not   appear  nntil  that   ope- 

TSe  most    popolar   of  the    new  ration  had     been     perfonnad.       it 

neces  that  hare    the    longest    run  was  not  nntil  the  time  of  Ghailei 

13  L.'ndcvu  and    retain    t:ieir   hold  IL.  in    1650,  that  the  £iBt  Em^iah 

most  ^rnAr  on   jMiblic    fiTour,   are  la.iy  arho  ever  trod  the  stage    a|H 

virtiWQi    pc    flpnf^'leuMv.    and    trust  peared  in  the  chancier  of  Deede- 

fbr     their     ffiee-;.^s«     n:H>n     aenm-  moaa.      Once    thii   great  inaproife- 

ticnal    incident,    and    the    kvtowf  ment    took   place,   t^B  introanotaon 

■nd  acocies  of  in!i>c«nt  heroes  and  of  the  danoe  as  a  part  of  the  entar> 

hefoiziea  in  real  liie,  and  not   npon  tainment   waa  a  matter  of  oooffae. 

4f^Vt      f%Se^dre      and      dialogpie  Bat  the  modem  ballet^  auch  aa  it 

«Mced    with    er>fvisn    and    sen^u-  is  now  exhibited,   with  iia  cweg^ 

ahtr.    B-;::  ccoi  new  p^^js  being  men  ted     and     t^attaHoned     ywnig 

T>n£arkab>    seaice,    and   good    old  ladies,  was.   nntil    a    comparatifr^ 

oces   beicj:   nni>reiier.iahle.  because  rcH?ent  date,  the  exduAve  apectaele 

there  are  ro  rinng  Tocng  aotors  to  of  the  arl'^tocraeT.   and  only  floBp- 

take  the  leading  naru-Hiio  o-  e  6t  i>hed  in  all  iu  glorr  at  aott  plaeaa 

u>  pUj  y  Jkebe;}i  or  Ladr  Ma^^bech.  as  the  Italian  Open  fiooKai     Bofc 

i>tne^-:-   or    Dc^-iemoniL   Romeo  or  with  a  ta<te  lor  the  music  of  the 

Jahei.  Himiet  or  Lnr — the  public,  miUion  thotv  aJao  aiose  a  laate  tar 

VLMX  aKrarc  ksnken  after  ncveltv.  the  ballet  of  the  million^  praoede^ 

iim  trattsrene-i    ih?    tiiroi:r    which  within  the  last    twenir    or   thiT^ 

f^ir   &:h:-r«    ar.d    ^'an^i&:^1o:«    be-  Tears,  by  such  groeser  rrprarrmli 

STowfd    nr-^n    Shaki^!waiv>'5    p^ara^  tion<  of  iV.e  female  form  aa  were  pi\»- 

•3'i     cwtber     cia5':erpx>.>e«    o:    dra-  vided  by  tablmuur  rtrani*  andMaai 

caTs?  pecvx';.  to  t:iu>-.c  ar.d  cancinflr.  j^'a.«^'.eF.      Aa    it    i>H|Qired,    kow- 

Tbe  nvas   raaxrlrr  of  peor>  hre  ever,  a  certain  dczree  of  ■'"**TrtiB 

hard  a^i  Usi  n  cmr  day.  ar.  1  they  cu'.tnie.  ar.d  acquaiclanoa  with  the 

d>:  no:  hke  ?o  hare  their  fpelines  aroient  Greek  a::i  Roman  mytfae^ 

hsanvwed  OTeran»rh  in  ihe  theatre.  Kh!t.  to  appreciate  thoroo^yr  the 

b-=T    wma:    «o    ba^.    asd    lo    N?  f^  -eitr  that  Kuhi    lurk    m  'flHae 

asisMd.  w*:2i:-.i:  is^ih  exer.njae  of  rxh^bitioaa — a     degr^ae    of    nnlliwi 

^horant       Taey    hke    the    seoftw  wnich    iht^     *"  mil  ion"   never    dUi 

rather   ihar.    the     iatiflieci     to    be  and  never  wi**.   poieesf — the  faallai^ 

frar&ei  ar.i  ahore  aT'.  deainf  no:  which   the  c:  U'on  aa  weU  m    the 

:.:  ^•e  r^Te-i     rhe?e  neTcr  artws  a  i^w  can  er.;oy.  inereaaed  in  faveaiL 

roMirwaat  b«i  t^::>ne  »  sorjeK-v-iy  Xoc   that   the  ballet   in   itaelt  to 

v>   eacer    to    vf    grfct^£cai::>n:  and  anything  new  end  ;ftraoge.      Ota  the 

s^c«o->ia£i;.   where   the    ha!lrt  and  ronirarr.  thonch  new  to  'K'^H^Td 

t^ie  diiviaT    oi  tbe    ft«i:aine  forar.  ii   :5  a*  old  as  dm  Pmhic   { 

<ooKita:e  aa  crdai  an  ac^aouoQ  w  in    Oreeof^  ani  the  rehgiona 

t=:«  K'JKC  hare  smaac  np  r.Al  only  t^rals  of  fiaoehiaa.  FIotil  and 

is    the    meir.>iv^  t-jt    ir.    eveir  e«h«n  whk^  ai«    :'a.'&iliar    n 

ran  of  the  MrTr.     On  t':>e  Etmt-  decta.      In    iheer    fesairali 

b;^   fcaxe.  daDCtcc   i»  of  oMWMnh  were  dawvi^  m  whicb   im 

vrf->r  leeeei  icn\>hx^>pr. :  and  we  peigocnwaa  wvre  not   ehavy    of  Ij^ 

Acw  thai    m    S^akiiepeeie'f  da««.  pprMoal  cxpoKnf  of  ~ 

aac  iaar   a.'^efwanis.  the  wwmVt  end   whtch  drew  diwn 

mrtt  wiiv  generaeh*  reHbarifd  hr  ahe  ivhvke  «f  aavere 

v.-cznr  ste-a — a::d   ti>.as    aa    £a<iiik        "  It  happewd.'  aa««  AddiMa  kk 

£!=;£;.' rrpaaezt  :cr  tXLe  n>acs:er:v>e*  the   '  ;?p<ctat<ir. 
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dropped  into  ft  Roman  ihcitn  when  not  oftrried  to  tho  extreme  thet  wg- 
llie  Florelie  were  to  be  represented ;  gestB — ^not  dftociiiff,  or  the  eese  end 
•MmA  as  in  that  performance,  which  ^racc  of  dancing,  but  sometliing  else 
"Was  a  kind  of  religions  oeremony,  — ^is  no  offence  either  against  mo- 
there  were  sereral  indecent  parts  desty  or  good  manners.  Yet  ever 
to  be  acted,  the  people  reftised  to  9ince  the  dnys  of  Martial,  and  per- 
Hce  them  while  Cato  was  present  haps  long  before,  the  pnides,  Puri- 
ICartial  on  this  hint  made  the  fol-  tans,  and  sterner  moralists  of  socie- 
lowing  epigram,  which  we  must  ty  have  seen  in  the  public  dance  a 
•appose  was  applied  to  a^'^me  g^ve  means  for  the  oorruption  of  public 
friend  of  his  that  had  been  acci-  manners  through  the  eye,  whic^ 
dentally  present  at  some  such  en-  they  have  never  wearied  in  de- 
tertainment: —  nouncing.     Addison,  in  the  article 

in  the   '  Spectator '  from  which  ex- 

'*  '"^*^th^   "**"   **°^  '^^  **■**  ^  *™^*^  *^    already  been    made,  has 

rnMe'thTronfiadivervioMorthttftMrer  a  good-natursd  fling  at  the   stnge- 

with  Avfiii  0oiintananc«  Md  brov  Mrwe,  danccrs  of  his  day,  when  tlte  ballet 

ifibBij^^th.nMm^ot  goodoMt  del  then  ^^   ^   ^^^    unknown.      "V'    he 

Im  tira  misad  erftvrd,  bow  gMdjr,  i«wd,    says,  "who  know  nothing  of  women 

Did-'tfoTS^lnbattogooatfidn?-  ■        ^"^  /'"^^"^    «^i"?   ^^y\  ^^  JS^"^ 

great  guosses   at  the  whole  struc- 
It  cannot  be  asserted  by  the  se-    ture  of  the' fair  sex  by  being  inno- 
▼ereet     moralist     that    the    ballet,    cently    placed     in     the    pit^    and 
though  it  partakes  of  the  character    insultod   by  the    petticoats  of  the 
of  a  pagan  festival,  is  of  necea«ity    dancers — the   advantages  of  whose 
indecent  or  immodest,  and  that  it    pretty  pt^rsous  are  a  great  help  to 
may  not   be    made   the   source   of    a  dull  play.'*     The  costume  of  the 
much  innocent  and   reflned  enjoy-    modern  ballet  of  thirty  years  ago, 
moot.    It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  sup-    when     Ta^lioni's     graceful     skirts 
pose  that  the  ballet  has  exclusive    barely  displayed  the  knee,  was  ob- 
attracfions     for     men.       Educated    jected    to   by   the    prudes  of  both 
•nd     aecomplished    women,     both    sexes.    In  spite,  howerer,  of  objeo- 
young  and  old,  love  to  see  a  hand-    tions,  good-natured  and  otherwise, 
some    girl^   bandRomely  dressed    or    the  ballet  has  continued  to  grow  in 
draped,   displaying    herseUT   in    the    popularity,  and    the    skirts  of  tlie 
graceful  figures  and  movements  of   dancers  to  grow  less ;   and  such  ea- 
the  dance,  upon  the  same  principle    tertainments  have  spread  from  the 
that  they  admire  a  picture,  a  poem,    Italian    opur^lKmsea  to  the  great^ 
a  flower,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  or  any-    and  afterwards  to  the  minor,  thea- 
ihing  in  the  works  of  Go<l  or  man    troA,  and,  finally,  have  invaded  and 
that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty,    taken  posaesaion  of  the  music-halls, 
proportion,   and   harmony.     And  if    By  deirrees  the  real  nudity  of  the 
one  eiich  young  woman  is  a  beanti-    shoulders,  and  the  aimolafted  nudity 
fhl  sight,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more    of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  eorypAte, 
of  such   wcimen  dressed    idike,   or    has  reached  a  dimnx  in  our  day, 
■Kghtfy  differing   fiir    the   contra<<t    and    Las    at    last   excited   such    a 
of  eolonr,  are,  pari  ptutu^  a  beauti-    clamour,  that  for  the  first  time* in 
fhl   spectacle,    when   they  perform    the  history  of  his  aaomaloua  offioe, 
their  gyrationa  and  evolutions  upon    the    Lord   CliamberlsMi  ha<4  oonai- 
the  stage ;   and   neither   by  gesture    dered  it  his  dutr  to  look  after  the 
nor  sign  nor  suggestion  eonvev,  or    petticoats   of    the    Indies.      Under 
seek  to  convey,  to  the  mind  of*^  the    date  of  tlie  28th  of  January,  Lord 
beholder   any  impression   but  that    Sydney    addressed     the    following 
which   springa  from  the  legitimate    circular  to  the  managen  of  all  the 
exercise  of  theb  nrt    The  scanty    tfaeatrea  onder  hiajutudaotion: — 
drapery  of    the    ballet^ls,  when        •'The  Loid  Ghambtrlala  piesaaUfcis 
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•omplhnenta  to  th«  manager  of  the  memben     of     the    AiminlstimiKni 

u    Uo  hM  looTDM  irith  re-  would    combine    effioientlr  in   tbe 

gret,  from  obteryatioiu  in  the  preie,  Ministerial  seled ;  wbother  iir.  GlMi- 

aod  from  other  tourcei,  that  there  is  stone  really  had  leanings  to  Bittul- 

mnch  reason  to  eomplain  of  the  im[Hx>-  ^^^    g^^^    ^    Rome ;    whether  the 

priety  of  cortume  of  the  ladiee  in  the  p^j^g  ^^  Montpensier  had  the  ghost 

pantomimes,  burlesques,  ike,  which  are  ^j.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^  g^ 

for  soSe  time  past  that  this  evil  has  't^y^®*;®  °°^  •  ^f,^  ^„««^:«" 

been  gradaally^^  the  increase,  but  be  •bout  s  change  in  ^  pnWic  opinion 

has  been  most  nnwiUing  to  interfere  in  of     France    m    their    faTOur— all 

a  matter  which  he  conaiders  ought  more  these    great  and  httle   topics  WflfS 

properly  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  whiffed  aside   by  the  brealh  of  the 

good  taste  of  the  managers  themaelves.  Lord  Chamberlain's  gentle  and  sng- 

f(ow,  however,  that  the  queation  has  gestive    missive,    and    nudity   and 

been  taken  up  by  the  presa,  and  public  sumi-nudity,  under  all  their  aspacts 

opinion  is  being  expressed  upon  it,  he  —  philosophical,     moral,     nsibeCic, 

feels  himself  compelled  to  call  the  sen-  ^^,1    dramatic  —  were    everywhere 

ous  attention  of  the  managers  to  the  discussed  with  edifioation— or  with- 

y^J'^'i^^l^'^T"'^    H    fT^n  15!  out;   but  with  evident  gusto,  espe- 

discredit  that  now  justly  falls  on  tbe      .  ,,*  .^^  ^ i.  ^r  .*^««,  JLrJX^ 

atage,   and  the  objections   which   a«  F^^V^  «^  ^«  ^^^l^^i ^^iiSJi"^!^ 

bei^  raised  againlt  it  by  many  who  Indies.      Most    people    seemed    to 

have  hitherto  frequented  the  theatres,  t^^^ik    that   Lord    Sydney  —  if    he 

but  who  now  profesa  themselves  un-  imapmed    thai    tbe    regulaUon    of 

willing  to  pennit  the  ladies  of  their  peUicoats  in  the  interests  oi  d/tcmsj 

families  to  sanction  bv  their  preaenee  were  a  part  of  his  legitimate  bnsi- 

anchquestionable  ezhibitiona  ness — should   have   seen  witk  his 

**  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  every  own  eyes  what  he  took  it  upon  hin- 

anziety  to  promote  the  interests  of  Um  gelf  to  condemn;  and  aakecTwl^  he 

sUge,  trusU  that  he  may  confidenUy  rfiould    rely   upon  the    newspapeis 

appeal  to  the  manage™  to  assist  in  ^^d  u^^i^j,  sources"   for  the  truth 

ababng  the  evil  complained  of,  which  ^^  ^  f^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

threatens  to  become  a  public  sandal.  j^        investigated  for  himsel£    An- 

••  He  has  pnrpowjy  addressed  theae  ^       objccUon    taken  to  his  weUr 

observations  in  the  form  of  a  circular  ^*^^*    wMj«.%.i-vM    •-»»•  ^  ««««•«- 

to  the  managers  of  all  theatres  under  *°e;.nt    but    weak    dirolay    of    n 

his  jurisdiction,  without  imputing  blame  authority  which  it  is  by  no  moans 

to  any  in  particular,  and  will  gladly  re-  certain  that  he  possesses,  was  found 

eeive  from  them  any  observations  or  in  the  iact  that,  even  if  he  had  the 

suggestions  which  tney  may  wish  to  juriisdiciion  which  he  seems  to  elsan 

offer  on  tbe  subject.  over  tlie  theatres,  he  has  no  anther 

**  Loan  Cbam anaAui's  Omca,  nty  over  the  musio-halls;  sad  in  the 

Jan.  88.  ia«."  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^j^  jj.  jg  ^^  musio-hslls 

The  dull  ear  of  the  public  is  not  which   are    the   espeoial   offendsiSb 

essily  startled,  but  this  document^  The  circular  elicited  a  great  deal  of 

to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  the  discussion,  but  it  is  to  be  doubled 

day.  **  created  a  sensation."    For  a  whether  it  did  or  will  produeo  the 

wliile  the  idle  people  at  the  clubs,  slightest  good,  unless  u  bo  m  good 

at  broakfast-tabks,  and  at   dinner^  that  attention  has  been    drawn  lo 

parties  forgot   their  old   topics   of  Uie  faot  that  a  censorship  is   stiH 

conversation  —  whether  tlie  Greek  claimed  and  exercised, 

difficulty  would  be  settled ;  whether  Alter  all,  the  question  of  the  im- 

it  was   likely  that  the  vinegar  of  morality  of  nudity — which  is  fant  a 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  oil  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  simulated  nudity  in  the  limbSi  and 

the  salt  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  pqiper  a   real   nudity  in  the  busL  whioh 

of  Mr.  Layard,  the  sugar  or  Lord  reiTnuditv  is  ss  oommoiii  to  .vliat 

Hatherley,  and  the  succulent  green-  is  caned  full  dress  in  tho  bcsi  ji^ 

ery  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  junior  vate  society  ss  it  is  to  the  stsge^r? 
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Oefl  in  the  intent  of  the  person  Trho  of  art,  but  for  the  Rake  of  attracting 

^mplxjttj   and  fn  the  mind  of  the  lewd  attention— overdoes  the  aean- 

tirson  who  behofds  it.  Bfliley's  Vmera,  and  betrajs  the  immodesty 
veYy  statne  of  **'Ert  at  the  Fonn-  of  her  mind  by  ner  motions  or  ges- 
tain,'  in  whi^h  there  is  not  the  tures,  she  commits  an  offence,  and 
sKghtevt  pretence  of  drapery  or  con-  ou^ht  to  be  hisi^ed  from  the  stage 
cealment  of  the  divine  ibrm,  fresh  which  8}:e  disgraces. 
fhym  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  is  In  fact,  the  greatest  admirers  of 
imrity  if  Belt ;  and  any  one  who  sees  the  baHet  are  those  who  most  ob- 
nnpnnty  in  it  has  the  impurity  in  ject  to  the  present  style  of  nndres.*, 
bis  own  heart.  In  the  same  man-  which  foolish  caterers  to  the  pablic 
Her,  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  the  dis-  imagine  to  be  popular  when  it  is 
play  of  the  pretty  bare  legs  of  little  the  reverse.  The  ballet,  as  an  an- 
naidens  of  from  four  or  nve  years'  cient  rmtS  once  said,  ought  to  leave 
'cild,  or  in  the  bare  feet  and  ankles  something  to  the  imagination.  A 
of  the  bonnie  Scotch  lasses,  inno-  murder  only  interests  the  public 
cent  alike  of  shoes  and  stockings  very  gn>atly  when  it  is  a  mystery, 
and  of  evil-intent^  though  there  or  whether  there  be  a  considerable 
would  be  indecency  in  the  display  chance  that  the  murderer  may  be 
of  naked  leg  and  foot  in  the  streets  found  not  guilty.  When  all  is 
of  London  or  Edinburgh  by  f\i11-  known  the  interest  ceases;  and  if 
grown  damselp,  who  made  the  dis-  it  were  possible  that  the  ballet-girls 
^ay  for  a  meretricious  purpose,  should  aenude  themselves  of  petti- 
There  are  statues  and  statuettes  to  coats  and  drapery  altogether,  and 
1>e  seen  all  over  Europe  in  which  be  as  apparently  nude  as  the  late 
nudity  is  as  complete  as  it  is  beauti-  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  in  her  favourite 
ftil  J  but  when  i«uch  statues  or  statu-  character  of  "  Maxeppa,"  the  ronh  of 
ettes  are  imitated  by  purveyors  of  ob-  society  would  he  among  the  loudest 
seenity,  and  crowned  with  a  modem  in  the  expref sion  of  their  abhor- 
bonnet,  wrapped  hi  a  modern  shawl,  rence,  and  in  their  determination 
and  encasea  in  modem  strckings,  to  banisli  the  abomination  from  the 
Md  nothing  eke,  their  vile  intention  stage.  Let  us  have  graceful  danc- 
becomes  apparent,  and  they  fall  ing,  by  all  means,  and  let  us,  if 
properly  under  the  cognisance  of  possible,  have  virtuous  women  for 
the  police.  The  display  is  not  in-  aanrers.  Let  managers  of  theatres 
decent  per  if,  aa  wlten  an  actress  of  and  of  music-halls  imitate  tlie  ex- 
liigh  attainments  and  gen  his,  in  ample  of  Mr.  Macready  and  Mr. 
tf<4inH  of  an  actor  of  tiuthfulness  Charles  Kf  an,  and  regulate  the 
knd  talent  enough  to  undertake  the  affaiis  of  their  establ-shments  on 
part,  appears  as  Komeo;  any  more  the  principle  that  the  profession  of 
flnn  it  :s  indelicate  or  improper  for  the  dramatic  art  in  all'  its  branches 
'a man  to  hide  the  form  by  sppear-  and  departments — histrionic,  musi- 
fng  in  petticoats  to  play  the  part  of  cal.  chorrgrarhic— is  aa  respectable 
one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  The  as  any  other  profession  by  which 
Intent  ion  Is  everything,  just  as  it  is  men  and  women  enm  their  honest 
in  killing.  If  you  intend  to  kill,  bread;  and  there  will  be  no  need 
you  are  a  murderer,  and  desrrve  of  any  other  censorship,  or  of  a 
the  murderer's  fate.  If  you  kill  in  Lord  Chamberlain  or  irny  other 
self-defence,  ard  in  a  just  and  patri-  functioiiaiy  to  measure  the  length 
oiic  cause — like  a  soldier — you  are  of  a  petticoat,  and  draw  a  line 
not  blamable,  but  virtuous.  In  above  the  knee  or  below  it,  where 
like  manner,  the  scanty  drapery  of  it  may  suit  his  prudery,  his  ignor- 
tiie  ballet,  for  the  puipcses  of  art,  ance,  or  his  affectation  to  leave  iU 
and  art  alone,  is  no  offence  against  Better  that  public  opinion  should 
irood  taste  or  good  manners;  but  regulate  rach  matters  than  that  a 
u  the  ballet  girl — not  for  the  sake  King   Bcmba^  whose   collection  of 
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ancmt  a*!  a^  Naples  was  the  most  person  are  in  their  higheafc    ezer- 

obaoene  in  the  world,  should  issue  oi«e;  .evary  liab  #nd    leafciiro  §m^ 

sumptuary  ecticts  against   daaoiog-  pears  itrith  its  nsfleofei^e  graoe.    Xs 

womjn,  aad  permit  none  to  appear  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  ii*tare,  id 

ia  the  bsllet  Without  green  or  pink  this  is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  lis 

trousers,  after  the  style   worn   by  highest   ezoellenoe.      The   buaiaass 

the    tradition iry    Fatimas    of    the  of  dancing    is  to    display  beauty; 

stage.      Pttblio  taste  in  this  coun-  and   for  that  reasw  all  distortion 

try    is,    in    the    main,    pure    and  and    mimicries,  as  such,  ate  what 

wholeioms,  as   oar  Uterature    may  raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasofi. 

Sroudly  testify.  It  is  almost  as  .  .  .  The  dancers  on  our  stage  am 
ealthy  ia  the  drama,  without  be-  very  faulty  in  this  kind ;  and  what 
ing  inJebted  in  any  respect  to  they  mean  by  writhing  theBMalves 
the  real  or  nominal  oensorship  of  into  such  postures  as  it  would  be 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  at  any  a  pain  for  any  of  thd  spectators  to 
plaoe  of  public  entertainment  the  stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  please 
undress  of  women  is  of  a  character  those  spectators,  is  nnintelligibhii'* 
to  deter  m3n  from  introducing  And  it  is  in  this  respeot  that  »- 
their  pur^minded  motiiers,  wives,  form  is  in  our  day  stQl  move 
sisters,  or  daughters  to  witness  needful  than  it  was  in  the  dsm 
the  performance,  such  plaoe  of  when  Addison  and  Steele  were  tae 
entertainmant  is  doomed  to  bank-  arbiters  of  taste  and  the  lugh- 
ruptcy.  It  m%y  drag  on  a  pre-  priei^ts  of  criticism.  To  see  a  aami- 
carious  existence  for  a  while,  by  nude  woman  balance  herself  npopi 
keeping  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  her  toe,  and  keep  one  leg  in  • 
the  penalties  of  the  law  that  pro-  vertical  and  the  other  in  a  hori- 
hibits  the  immodest  exposure  of  zontal  position  for  minutes^  is  ass- 
the  person;  but  the  world  and  the  ther  graceful  nor  pleasant,  nor  ota 
world's  opinion  are  against  it,  and  the  painful  exhibition  be  iligniftnd 
it  must  go  the  way  of  all  anaohron-  with  the  name  of  dancing.  It  m 
isms  and  offences  against  the  pub-  these  tours  de  force  that  lead  to  the 
lie  conscience.  But  let  as  not^  in  personal  displays  which  offend  good 
the  outcry  against  short  petticoats,  tST^te.  If  the  managers  would  die- 
commit  treason  against  an  srt  that  courage  these  gymnastics,  piibiw 
ministers^  like  other  arts,  to  the  opinion  would  support  them;  aatf 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  if  they  would  exercise  a  more) 
AU  true  art  is  like  mnsic — it  can-  supervision  over  the  young  women 
not  be  indecent  or  improper  in  in  their  employ,  in  the  fatherif 
itselil  and  is  only  made  so  by  the  spirit  displayed  by  Mr.  Maoreeriy 
extraneous  association  of  words  and  Mr.  Charles  Keen  in  other  sum 
and  thoughts  that  come  out  of  the  higher  departments  of  the  dransl 
mind  of  the  observer,  and  not  out  the  petticoats  would  soon  descend 
of  the  things  observed.  ''  To  the  again  to  the  normal  length  that  t|pe 
pure  all  things  are  pure."  "  In  srt  of  dancing  requires,  and  danqfiig 
dancing,"  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  itself  become  as  moral  as  the  mpmo 
<•  all    the   charms   of  an  agreeable  to  which  it  is  an  accorapanimentb    ■ 
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THE  ARTS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD ;  OB^  DECORATIVE  ABT  APPLIED 

TO  DOMESTIC  USES. 

I«  the  present  day  there  are  few  of  this  "  common  aense,"  nrach  of 
men  and  women  who  do  not  need  the  nonsense,  eztraragiiDce,  and  bad 
aadfind  occasion  to  exenise  an  edii-  taste  ^hich  have  found  place  wi^- 
oaled  taste.  In  a  thousand  ways  is  in  the  English  household,  would  be 
aM  brought  to  bear  on  the  ( ommon  turned  out  of  doors.  It  is,  we  fear, 
oOBcerns  of  daily  life.  Theie  is  more  ut-ual  for  houM  to  be  gay 
aoarcely  a  person,  whatever  be  his  than  sober,  gaudy  than  truly  beau- 
slfttion,  who  does  not  in  some  one  tiftil  It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
of  the  many  relations  of  society  extravagance  of  decoration  means 
odi  the  aits  into  exercise  for  use-  of  necest-ity  handsomeness;  that 
fill  or  pleasure-giving  ends.  Most  ponderous  Leaf  s  of  material?,  how- 
mwn  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  ever  incoherent  and  ill-placed,  im- 
eiiher  for  themselves  or  on  behalf  ply  magnificence;  that  profusion  of 
oi  a  friend,  meddle  and  possibly  ornament  and  intoxication  of  col- 
mnddle  in  bricks  and  mortar.  And  our  symbol'se  a  certain  riot  of 
If  hen  tlie  house  is  built  and  roofed  imagination  akin  to  genius ;  where- 
in, a  committee  of  taste  may  fitly  as  such  inordinrte  stiiving  for 
b*  held  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  effect  best  bespeaks  a  fancy  ralsely 
iniamal  decorations  end  details  of  florid,  an  intellect  out  of  balance, 
furnishing.  The  amouut  of  wealth  *^  and  shows  a  most  pitifhl  ambi- 
tluM  lavished,  and  not  unfrequently  tion  in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 
misapplied,  on  villas  mansions,  and  People  would  do  well  to  consider 
even  ordinary  dwellings,  is  almost  that  the  gaudy  inflations  of  the 
beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  upholsterer,  the  pietentious  devices 
wmd.  The  commerce^rreated  for-  of  the  cabinetmakerj  have  an  aspect 
tunes  which  the  Medici  in  Italy  shoppy  and  snobby,  and  carry  the 
deTOted  to  the  patronage  of  art  indication  of  much  money  and 
were  as  nothing  to  the  millions  little  taste.  Against  these  excesses, 
thet  in  England,  at  the  present  long  the  vice  of  what  is  known 
moment,  are  expended,  if  not.  on  as  handsome  furnishing,  common 
art)  at  Wst  on  ostentation.  Thus  sense  makes  itself  heard.  If  a 
the  unwonted  demand  for  art  of  man  in  the  adorning  of  his  house 
sort — good,  bad,  or  indifier-  wc>uld  only  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
has  made  us  think  that  this  ciples  which  go  to  make  moral 
not    an    inappropriate    time   to  rectitude ;  if  he  would  afiply  to  in- 

it  forth  one  or  more  papers  un-  animate  lorm  and  colour  the  max- 
the  title,  *'The  Arts  in  the  ims  which  regulate  action;  if  he 
Household;"  or,  in  other  words,  could  see  in  the  fuiniture  of  a 
"  Decorative  Art  applied  to  Domes-  room  something  typical  of  gentle- 
tie  Uses."  manly  conduct  in  life;   if  he  could 

We  hope  to  throw  our  unpretend-  recognise  in  simple  styles  of  deco- 

ing    teachings    into  forms    not    so  ration   a  corr(  spondence    with    the 

moch  technical  as  plain  and  popu-  unafsumii'g    bearing   v^hich  is    the 

lar.     It  was,   we  think,   Keid,   the  sign   of  breeding  and   of  birth;    if 

father  of  Scottish  philosophy,  who  by  pervading  haimony  within    his 

designated   'Mhe  common    sense  of  dwelling  he  could  find  response  to 

mankind "   ''  the    natural    furniture  the  better  instincts  of  human    na- 

of  the  understanding."      Certainly,  ture;  even  if,  as  we   have  said,  he 

if  people   would    but  ibmish  their  could  bring  to  the   ordering   of  his 

dwellings  as  well  as  their   under-  house  a  few  grains  of  the  common 

stendinga  according  to  the  dictates  sense  which  serves  him  so  well  in 


^ 
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tho    countinp^-honao  —  then,    at    all  fleur-de-lis  from  France,  and  a  daisy 

ovoiit^y  iiii;^ht  wo  iiopo  to  see  ban-  or  butter-oup  from  £a«;land,    may 

isheJ    froiii   the    halt,  tlie    dinint;-  be  found  all   growing  within    ooe 

ri>oin.  ami  the   drawing-room  those  and  the  same  drawin;^-room !     Yet 

vul^a'-itio.ii,    absunlitius,     monstrosi-  even    such  anachronisms   might    be 

tics,  w.iich  MO  oftou  outrage  well-  allowed  to  pats,  if  only  in  the  Mid 

b.ilancod  judgment  and   sin  against  the  art-result  were  tolerable.    It  it 

sober  t  isie.  indeed  but  too  evident  that  to  th» 

Fow  persons  have  tho   resolution  majority  of  householders  any  aola- 

to  make  iheir  houses  plain,  if  they  ciiun  in  the  treatment   of   hiatoiio 

possi'ss  t!io  moans  of  loading  everv  styles  is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 

walL  and  crowding  every  lloor  with  enoc :   when  ignorance  of  art-prin- 

|H>uilerous    and    pompous     decora-  ciples    is    absolute,    inconaiatencica 

tion.     \Vhon  purouasors  abound   in  escape  notice  by  reason  of  blind- 

monoy,  and  manufacturers  liave  no  ness.      Indeed,   the  major  part    of 

liiglior  ends  than   tra^lo,    it    is    to  people    who    set    about   furniahins 

Ih«  foitfod  that  tho   virtue  of   si:n-  scarcely  pretend  to  knowledge;  aa 

plioity  will  in  vain  make  hor  voice  they  know  is  what  they  like.     *'  I 

hoarvf  in  our  dwellings.    Art  in  her  know  what  I  like  '*   is  a  oonunoq 

oarly   ri^H'  was  almosi  of  necessity  phrase — a  stock  argument   deemed 

!*imple;   uiort}  bn^k    o^   |)Ower    and  final   and   unanswerable.    And  Uml.- 

ap:mance,  indiViV  kopi  man,  in  the  kind  of  thing   liked    is    of  oourae 

rude  and  oL*nioiuary  sta:j:es  of  so-  some  tiling  which    may    allure  (he  . 

oietv.  within  the  bounJs  of  sober  uncultunid    eye,    which    geoereUy 

niv^ileratiou:  bat  in  our  days,  as  in  craves  for  siimuW      For  exemple^ 

otlior  (K'riods  oi  luxury  a:id  aoou-  pold  lavishly  laid  on  in  thick  gild- 

mulacod  weahli,  art  bov'omos  far  too  r.ig   i:«  always  liked ;   a  room  thee 

proud   and  grand  to  utter  in  plain  tricked  out  looka   handsome,  lighta 

siKvch   true  and    simplo   thoughts  up  well,    gUuers    in    the    bnrnuig 

Ohasio  his torie  styles  and  temperate  or    wax    tapera.     And    experience' 

lUvKles  of  dxv>rA:i^n,  whioU  s.if&ood  teaches  "the  trade"  tliat  a  heavy 

I'or  gu.leless  Sv\ial    o.'uditions,   are  bill  i^  |niid  all   the   more   wtUiiifp*  . 

torsaKon   fv>r  tho  dorid  ad« Things  of  ly  when  there  is    plenty    of  gilS- 

\vr;upt  ens.    Thoiv  is  in  art,  as  in  ing  to  prove  how   the  money  hee 

a  morv  savored  walk,   a    strait   aiid  gone. 

uju-row    w^y  w/.ioh  it  is    har>l    to        We  cannot  cloae  tliis  opening  ae<H 

koj^v  ani  \hei\'    i^.  uv\  a    broa.i  tion.  iu  whit'h  we  wisii  to  aliow  iLe 

aVk.;r.uj:  n^a4  ea\v  a:\d  pU^asaut  for  prevalence  of   bad    taste    aiftd   the 

the    mu'uiuvle   to   trtvvi   in.      Auil,  need  of  U*uer  knowledge,  without 

::  wouM  ;^iv:n.    j'.id):i:ig    by   shop-  quoting  one  or   two    amoaing  ex- 

tr.^iita    and     tho   :-.itoriors    of    our  amj^es  of  the  style  of   thing    ex- 

dwvU;".cs.    that     Kxr    one    :iiau    or  pr\>i»iv  dosi^ni\i  to  suit   ue  markets 


wo:ua:i  wUo  values  i^^.u:  Is  >t:ie:Iy  On  all  sides  it  is  obv.ous  tha& 

iwrex.*:.    there   a:\'  a   uio;;sa:id  wiio  e»ustruo(U'na   and     t^e    nueute    of 

deii^Ut  '.n  i*sMr;u$  an.;  ov^loan^   ilor.d-  r.ia:eria's  anMer  i'..«  sources  of  errar. 

ly  :as«\  As  I'^istrucuvo  shams  wh^ch  have 

K\AaiiCe«     wit^o'.::      er.d     i*.ii«:ht  rv^h:l^\   prv^v\>ikevi    Ik^s:^    cnucisiB, 

evsLljk    U'   add.:«\Ni   v>:*  co:-;-i:pi   art,  taxe  .or  ms:A:.«.v  s^ueb^vania  lormed 


'.als^*  d«s4«U« .  ai:  i  :'o  1  s ;  s.^  ^au.K^r*  oa  iho    nKsieis    o:    Grecian   stone 

::;^  of  K'.oLi/y.      No'.h ;:«:,    :or    :*.i-  altars.  \>al'^u.  ;s  i.vuM."iK*:ed    in   ihe 

<:a::.\\  ^s  uuw  «,v:u ::*..':;  ;.Ji:*.  r.uw:;-  tW^i.^NU   iV    Kvv.;:au    ;eoiples^    wine* 

::*.«:'.«  s«  ;x.'.i^k>s   «>f  a.1   s.^ccs,.   cm-  c«h>UiVS    s«;^'«M\e    «4     s^vnxiphag\ 

r-.;>..\l  %v:;^'.c.;io.a.«o:;«  «v.'    .ml  \.«:i;  aiui   >*ra;a;«^  «>»    trt>awu    aa    iwaed 

:  >as    -:^us^    a    '..^^a^^    li.^x.v   :'.v:u  «-^kMU>«i:x     ^iia     d..^Hdafted 
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and  curtuno,  it  maj  be  admiUed  depravity  of  homan  nature  in  mat- 
thai  of  late  a  praiseworthy  simpli-  ten  of  taste  seems  beyond  the  reac^ 
eitj  tends  to  beoome  the  order  of  of  redemption.  Men,  and,  what  is 
the  day.  Tet  too  often  common  worse,  even  women,  cling  to  the 
stue  and  right  reason  are  sadly  wrong  and  eschew  the  right — tliey 
Otttraged.  Carpets  still  there  are  prefer  falsehood  to  truth,  and,  ever 
eacaberant  as  botanic  gardens,  mar-  m  the  service  of  fashion,  follow  the 
Tollous  for  indweUiog  creatures  as  multitude  to  do  evil. 
menageriea ;  floor-gamishings,  over  History,  we  regret  to  say,  is  com- 
whioh  visitors  are  invited  to  walk  pelled  to  ooofeas  that  the  styles 
regardless  of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  of  domestic  decoration  which  have 
9mA  the  rivers  beneath  their  feet,  proved  most  popular  have  but  too 
or  of  the  lions  and  tigers  which  frequently  been  the  panders  of  vice. 
r«ar  within  the  thicket  1  Fit  rest-  The  lavish  ornamentations  which 
iog-place  for  houris  or  winged  cover  the  walls  of  many  a  palace 
pcfis  escaped  from  paradise  may  in  Europe  betray  the  profligacv'  of 
DO  these  carpets  covered  with  palm-  C!ourts,  and  reveal  the  unlawful  in- 
tises  and  poplars^  peacocks,  pictu-  dulgenco  of  kings  and  courtesans. 
reaque  vases,  Italian  terraces,  with  There  are  household  arts  which 
lakes  beyond,  but  scarcely  safe  wear  the  colouring  of  the  seraglio ; 
fooung  for  fleeh-and-blood  mortals  which  are  tainted  with  passion  and 
eneambered  with  the  belon^ngs  self-indulgence ;  which  are  identi6ed 
aad  appurtenances  of  ordinary  with  the  worst  epoclis  in  history^ 
humanity.  There  can  be  but  little  with  the  ill  deeds  of  Catherine  da 
donbt  that  common  sense  suffers  Medici,  Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  Mi^ 
EBore  psin  than  imagination  can  dame  do  Pompadour.  Afler  this 
find  pleasure  in  such  absurd  pro-  same  complexion,  too,  were  the 
oeedings.  We  certainly  should  be  household  art«,  whioh  in  our  own 
prepared  to  hear  any  ridiculous  land,  within  living  memory,  ob- 
noosense  concerning  the  family  who  tained  the  favour  of  the  "  First 
coQld  live  with  sudi  a  carpet  daily  Q«ntleman  in  Europe."  Happily 
beneath  their  feet  the  well-regulated  Court  of  the  last 
These  sins  committed  against  twenty  years  has  wrought  a  change 
good  taste  have  their  origin  mainly  for  the  better  not  only  in  social 
m  two  causes;  the  one,  the  stupid  habits,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to 
TOtttinc,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  im-  taste.  So  true  is  it  that  the  health 
padent  presumption,  of  producers;  or  disease  of  the  commonwealth 
the  other,  the  ignorance  of  consum-  becomes  felt  not  only  in  great  na- 
eia.  Both  toffether  in  joint  action  tional  moimments,  but  in  the  minor 
bnng  about  the  woeful  results  we  works  which  embellish  even  the 
have  attempted  to  depicts  Schools  humblest  dwelling.  And  fortunate- 
of  art  have  striven,  though  in  vain,  ly  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
to  meet  the  twotbla  evil;  Uiey  have  revetting  back  to  the  earlier  his- 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  body  torio  periods  when  simplicity  of 
of  skilled  artizanfl  and  inteUigent  manners  still  kept  the  household 
manufacturers;  and,  at  the  same  in  ways  of  truth  and  soberness. 
tine,  they  have  tried  to  imbue  tlie  History,  in  ^act,  whether  read  in 
middle  and  higher  classes  with  prin-  Rome,  Venice,  France,  or  England, 
ciples  of  taste  which  might  control  teaolies  pretty  much  tne  same  les- 
tlM  vagarieji  of  fkshion,  elevate  the  son.  We  find  that  the  very  earliest 
public  standard  of  excellence,  and  arts  are  usually  rather  too  severe 
laeite  the  producer,  on  the  ground  and  crude  for  our  modem  uses; 
of  even  self-interest,  to  manufacture  while,  on  the  oontrary,  the  latest 
goods  excellent  in  design.  It  is  ex-  developments  are  H)t  to  degenerate 
traordinary,  however,  what  persist-  into  that  lawless  luxuriance  whidi 
eney    there   is   evil :    the   original  beguiles  into  the  adoption  of  forms 
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tluit  do  outrage  on  decornm,  and  of  paint  to  inform  themselTw  on  tlw 

coloors  that  are  vicious  in  yiolenoe.  broad  prindplei  of  art^    Lai  theniy 

History,  however,   teaches  no   less  for  example,  in  moments  of  leiiun^ 

clearly  tliat  l^ere  is  yet   a  sound  look  into  some  gnunmar  of  orn^ 

middle   course  between   these  two  mont  some  one  of  the  many  woris 

extremes — a  line  which  lies  at  safe  which     illustrate     historic    8oliool» 

distance    alike    from    the    austerity  and  national  styles   of  deoontion. 

of    archaic    times    and    the  license  Let  them    try  in  presence  of  tlw 

of  latest  developments.    Neverthe-  best-known  examples  to  realise  tiw 

less  the  unfortunate  propensity   of  axiom  before  laid  down,  that  csrij 

fashion  is  to  fly  to  extremes :  thus,  styles  tend   to  crudity,  kto    styles  . 

no  sooner  were  our  dwellings  de-  to  oomiption,  while  middle  penodst 

livered  from  the  libertinism  of  the  are  mostly,  for  oar  modem  parposes,- 

Renaissance,  than  they  became  sub-  safe,    pure,    pleasant.      The    whol» 

jeoted    to    servitude    to    austerest  subject  of  decorative  art,  so  for  as 

medieralism.     And    so    it   has    of  it  bears  on  the  ornamentation  and 

late  come  to  pass  that  good  easy-  furnishing  of  private  dweUings,  i% 

going   people,    meaning    no    harm,  as  we  have   said,  easily  mastersd; 

were  told   that   it    was    absolutely  the  task  lies  within  the  compass  si - 

wrong  to  recline  in  luxury  on  florid  the    average   intellect.    And    whso- 

Frencli  couches,  and  that  as  right-  enoh  lady  and  gentleman  shall  haiv« 

minded  Christians  it  became   their  put  herself  and  himself  to  this  small - 

duty   to    rack   their    weary    limbs  pains,  the    arts    in  onr   honsshoUt  - 

on  the  rude  angularities  of  Gothic  will  be  likely  to  take  a  change  for . 

stretches  1  the  better;    the  common  show  of 

Producer  and    consumer,   as   we  the  shop,   the  routine  of  trade,  tii#- 

have  said,  are  alike  to  blame ;  manu-  ostentation    of    ignorance    and    of 

facturer  and  purchaser  in  turn  play  wealth,   the  senseless   eztraTSganoa  ■ 

into  each  other's  hands,  or  raiher  of  the  latest   and  loudest  foshioB^ 

give    mutual    countenance    in    ill-  will  give  plaoe  to  individnal  iatso* 

doing;  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  evil  tion,    cultured   thought,    and   sven- 

conspiracy  between    them  for    de-  the  recondite  taste  of  the  stodeaA* 

frauoing  art  of  her  simplicity  and  Thus  dwellings,  which  too  often  are 

truth.     We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  but  as  magazines  to  contain  goods 

GK>Temment  Schools  have  not  only  made  to  order,  may  gather  witkia. 

done  little  positive  good,  but  some  their  walls  forms,  cc^oun,  and  cam* 

actual  harm.    With    a    latitudinari-  positions  which  shall  declare  the  psv*- 

anism  which  telis  little  for  the  con-  sonal  character  and  individulitj  of 

science  and  conviction  of  directors  the  inmates,  and  bespeak  not  only 

or    teachers,    art — good,    bad,    and  a  taste  nicely  balanced,  but  a  mind 

indifferent — ^is  with  impartial  hand  well  informed, 
sown  broadcast  over  the    country.        Before  passing  to  the  next  divi** 

And    now,    before    concluding    the  sion  of  our  subject,  we  would  fortil^ 

present  section,  let  us   offer  a  few  the  position  taken,  by  one  or  two 

words  of  advice  which  the  foregoing  quotations    from    a    true    student's 

consideration's  may  tend  to  fortify,  work,   written    for   the  pmpuae  of 

We   would  sar    to    the    consumer,  proving  "the  neceKity  tor  a  g&m* 

Bring  not  only   your   wealth    but  eral    diffusion   of  taste    among   att 

your   intelligence   to    bear   on    the  classes."     ''There    is    no    reason," 

producer.    In  short,  let  the  higher  writes     Sir     Gardner     Wilkinson, 

and    educated    classes   do    all    that  ''why  the  humblest  household  n*' 

they  can  to  redeem  the  arts  from  tide   shonld    not    be    beautiful    m 

the  greed  of  the  shop,  and  the  igno*  proportion,      form,      and     coloar.''  • 

rant  caprice    of  ftsnion.    And   for  ''Many  a  sim]^  and  cheap  olyeefe 

this  end,  it  were  well  that  gentle-  may  be  nude  in  good  taste,  withoal 

men  and  ladies  should  take  a  little  any   additional    cost."     Tae   ooa»» 
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lest  piece  of  pcytterj,  worth  only-  wlu6h  historie  ezperienoe  ahows  to; 

•   few  peAce,  may  be  really  more  be  ft  law  of  simpUcity,  aobrietj,  and' 

OQttmeiulable  thaa  a  spleDdkl  S^rres  trath. 
▼Me    sold    foe    some    iiundreda  of       These  introdactory  words  cannot 

rods.  '*  Bat  beauty/'  contimies  be  brought  tO'  a  more  i^ropriale 
Gerdner,  *^  n  not  to  be  obtained  olose  than  by  the  enaociation  of  the.* 
bj  capricious  ornament)  suoh  as  memorable  asioma  hy  which  Mr*. 
overioads  so  many  of  our  modem  Po^n  sought  to  sweep  away  oon- 
prodnetions ;  for,  unless  the  maker  stractive  and  decoratiye  shams,  and 
knows  why  the  particular  form,  and  to  rear  in  their  stead  an  art  reason**' 
iB  the  ornamental  accessories^  are  able,  true,  and  sound  as  nature  her-» 
fliven  to  his  work,  any  splendour  of  self  These  celebrated  canons  of  oon- 
decoration  which  mfty  merely  de-  stmction  and  ornament,  which  are  of. 
light  the  ignorant,  will  only  be  universal  application,  read  as  lol* 
kSolied  upon  by  men  of  good  judg-  lows : — *'  1st,  That  there  should  be 
ment  with  the  greatest  dissatisfao-  no  features  about  a  building  whioh* 
tioB."  ^'It  is,"  continues  the  same  are  not  necessary  for  conveDienoe, 
anthor,  '^  really  surprising  that,  construction,  or  propriety ;  And,  dd, 
among  the  variety  of  lamps,  tea-  That  all  ornament  should  consist 
ORIS,  inkstands,  coffee  pots,  cruet-  of  enrichment  of  the  essential  con* 
slftods,  and  so-called  ^ornamental  stmction  of  that  building."  It  is 
docks,'  we  can  scarcely  meet  with  one  of  the  strange  curiosities  of 
one  which  is  tolerable  in  form."  Uterature  that  Mr.  Buskin,  baving 
A  designer  ^Hhinks  he  has  pro-  stolen  these  axioms  for  rhetoricid 
dooed  a  real  *  Pompeian  artide,'  ends,  next  casts  contempt  and  ridi- 
beosoae  he  has  put  together  a  cer-  cule  upon  their  author.  But  the 
tain  number  of  details,  totally  un-  time  has  happily  gone  by  When 
conioious  that  a  mere  repetition  of  such  inndamental  truths  can  be 
ornament  is  not  a  design,  and  that  open  to  cavil.  Though  art  maj 
the  whole,  when  finished,  having  ever  remain  the  domain  of  doubly 
no  motive,  is  utterly  unmeaning,  here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  approach  to 
This  putting  together  a  number  of  certainty  and*  agreement.  *^The 
parts  to  form  a  whole,  the  besetting  maxims,"  writes  Sir  Gurdner  Wil- 
sin  of  incapable  minds,  is  too  often  kinson,  "  laid  down  by  Yitmvius 
witnessed  in  the  productions  of  for  architecture,  apply  to  ordinary 
ardiitects,  as  well  as  of  those  who  objects,  whether  intended  solely  lor 
malM  omamentid  models."  "  In  the  ornament  or  for  everyday  use  :«<^ 
ftinii:*hing  of  our  houses,  examples  1st,  That  they  should  answer  the 
of  similar  additions,  without  inten*  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tion  either  for  ornament  or  use,  are  tended ;  2d,  That  they  should  be 
abundant  Of  such  kind  are  tables  durable  or  of  soUd  workmanship 
with  geese  or  swans  striving  to  3d,  That  they  should  possess  beau- 
thrust  their  necks  against  the  cen-  ty."  And  ^*arts  of  production  can 
tral  pillar,  with  no  apparent  reason  only  be  beautiful  in  proportion  aa 
unless  to  turn  their  graceful  tails  to  they  depend  upon  arts  of  design." 
the  company  i "  We  need  scarcely  In  fact,  all  accepted  authoritiea 
point  out  that  these  ridiculous  ex-  here  show,  .as  we  have  said,  absohito 
oeMes  servo  as  illustrations  to  our  agreement  It  is  the  practice,  and 
foregoing  remarks.  They  are  oat-  not  the  theory,  that  is  at  &ult« 
rages  npon  common-aense ;  they  do  The  primary  principles,  for  example, 
Tiolenoe  to  instincts  of  propriety  which  should  regulate  ^*  the  arts  in 
and  fitness ;  they  must  be-  counted  the  househ(4d,"  are  indicated  pretty 
as  the  extravagant  capiioaa  of  oo»«  clearly  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  m  the 
rapt  epoolis ;  and  aceordingly  thc^  ^  Grammar  of  Ornament,'  as  ibW 
stand  out  as  obnoKiens  deviations  lows : — *'  Oomtmction  should  ba 
firom  the  middle  line  of  lectitudo^  deooealed;  4aiorsiieA// should  nvrav 
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be  purposely  constrncted."  "  The  best — tihat  pure  art  does  not  pay — 
decorative  arts  arise  from,  and  that  th^  ignorant  multitude  deem  a. 
should  properly  be  attendant  upon,  correct  design  tame,  flat,,  and  un* 
architecture."  ^^Architecture  is  the  palatable — ^that  the  mass  of  pur- 
material  expression  of  the  wants^  chasers  seek  stimulant t,  and  require, 
the  faculties,  and  the  sentiments  art  to  be  so  spiced  as  to  bring  in 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  created."  its  use  pleasure  like  that  of  dnun- 
^'The  decorative  arts,"  in  common  drinking.  Yet  appeal  surely  mi^ 
with  architecture,  "  should  possess  be  made  to  the  cultured  mindSi 
fitness,  proportion,  harmony — the  not  a  few  of  whose  intuitions  lie  in 
effect  of  all  which  is  repose."  ^'  True  tlie  right  direction,  who  err,  not 
beauty  results  from  that  repose  from  intent  so  much  as  from 
which  the  mind  feels  when  the  eye,  haste  and  want  of  tiioughtb  To 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections  are  these  we  would  say,  ponder  thA 
satisfied."  *'  Beauty  of  foi-m  is  pro-  above  propositions  well,  and  whoi 
duoed  by  lines  growing  out  one  mastered  put  them  into  practiosL 
from  the  other  in  gradual  undula-  Educate  the  taste  up  to  tbeae 
tions ;  there  are  no  excrescences ;  standards,  and  correct  error  by  the 
nothing  could  be  removed  and  leave  measure  of  these  rules.  Furthsiv 
the  design  equally  good  or  better."  more,  not  only  furnish  the  house 
''  That  which  is  beautiful  is  true ;  in  accordance  with  such  rights 
that  which  is  true  must  be  beauti-  minded  dictates,  but  go  into  the 
ful."  '^  Harmony  of  form  consists  world  and  wage  iconoclast  war 
in  the  proper  balancing  and  con-  against  the  false  penates  of  your 
trast  ot  the  straight,  Uie  inclined,  friends.  Proclaim  an  ugly  shaui  in 
and  the  curved."  '^  Throughout  the  way  of  furniture  an  abomina- 
the  decorative  arts  every  asscm-  tion.  Go  into  shops  and  inoculate 
blage  of  forms  should  be  arranged  the  trade  wirh  new  ideas.  Try  to 
on  certain  definite  proportions."  make  obnoxious  designs  commer- 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  ends  the  category  cial  failures ;  warn  your  aoqiudntp 
from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  ance  against  the  purdiase,  and  so 
are  culled,  by  the  dictum  on  which  drive  what  is  bad  fairly  out  of  the 
we  have  already  dwelt:  "No  im-  market  The  ordinary  run  of  fiu^ 
provement,"  he  rightly  says,  "  can  niture-makers  can  only  be  touched 
take  place  in  the  art  of  the  present  in  the  pocket :  they  would  violate 
generation  until  all  classes — ^artists,  the  whole  Decalogue  to  win  oostom. 
manufacturers,  and  the  public — are  Fashion  is  their  law,  trade  their 
better  educated  in  art,  and  the  ex-  motive.  As  soon  as  they  are 
istence  of  general  principles  is  more  taught  that  good  art  pays  best^ 
flilly  recognised."  they  will  take  the  side  of  profit 

A  whole  volume  might  be  writ-  Thus  much  being  premised  by 
ten  in  elucidation  of  these  intelli-  way  of  general  introduction,  let  ns 
gent  maxims,  which  form  of  them-  next  say  a  few  words  on  the  bnild- 
selves,  indeed,  a  handbook  or  gram-  ing  and  planning  of  a  house.  It  is 
mar  to  the  decorative  arts.  The  manifest  that  "  the  arts  in  tine, 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  in  their  household"  presuppose  the  exist- 
aoceptance,  but  in  their  practical  ence  of  a  house ;  and  the  first  ques^ 
application.  Yet  we  are  happy  tion  to  be  settled  is.  What  shall  that 
to  say  that  these  axioms  form  house  be?  what  its  constroctkniy 
the  basis  of  instruction  given  in  plan,  style  ?  Too  much  heed  CHDr 
the  ninety  Government  art-schools  not  possibly  be  given  to  these  pro- 
of the  country.  Thus  we  may  hope  liminaries.  Before  the  fonndatHNW 
that  at  length  the  manufacturer  stone  is  laid,  all  questions  of  groand" 
will  be  reached,  and  the  public  plan,  of  elevation  and  ftoade— -sll 
enlightened.  The  misfortune  still  points  of  strife  between  FaHadna 
is,  that   the  worst   things  sell  the  end  Gothic  arohiteoturs— shoidd  be 
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ooosidered  and  determined.    A  false  origin  and  gradual  development  off 
atep  on  the  tlireshold  may  yi  more  the    Englishman's    home.    Oivilisa- ' 
MQ8e.<4    than    one    bnng    confusion  ticm  did  not  dawn  upon  onr  West- ' 
and  discomfort  on  the    hou:<e  and  em  Isles  in   a  day.       Mr.   Parker' 
its  inniates.     It  is  true  that  it  may  justly    observes,    that  English    do« ' 
not  be  the  ^ooil   fortune  of  every  rnestic    architecture    has    advanceii' 
maa  to  build  or  create  a  house  for  step  by  step  with  the  social  condi-' 
fainMelf ;  too  often   lie   has  to  make  tion  of  the  people.     *'  Side  by  side 
the  best  of  what  comes  ready   to  with    the   gradual    development  of 
band.      In   that  case  he  will   pro-  the  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power 
bably  have  to  submit  to  a  certain  of  England,  grew  the  domestic  bab- 
oomnromise  of  his  ideal  as  to  what  itations  of  the  country,  in  eacb  age 
aa  Engli^man's  home  ought  to  be.  reflecting  not  only  the  manners  and  I 
But  if  an   English   gentleman   find  customs  of  the  people,  but  the  po-' 
bimself   in   the    envied  position  of  sition   and  prospeiity   of  the  Eng-' 
creating  afresh,  he  may,  with  some  lish   as   a  nation;   eacb   progressive^ 
little  expenditure  of  knowledge  and  step  in  the  gradual  development  of 
time,  make   for  his  family  a  rncre  the  style  and  plan  is  but  an   illus- 
oongenial  home  than  can  be  expect-  tration  to  a  page  of  history."     "  The 
ed  to  result  from  a  mere   builder's  domestic    arran<i^ement    at     lengtbl 
speculation.     To  borrow  the  words  matured,"    continues    Mr.     Parker, 
<k    metaphor,   he   may   so   arrange  '*  was  not  the  result  of  the  working ' 
that    the    foundations     shall     hold  of  any  one  powerful   mind,  it  was' 
friendly  relations  with  the  cornice,  not  the   design  of  some   one   great 
the   lintel   and   door-post  with   the  architect   who    give    the    key-note 
oeilini^s,  the  chief  comer-stone  with  which   other   builders    followed,    i%' 
the    hearthstone,    in   the    domestic  was  not  even  the  work  of  one  gene- 
economy,  ration,  but  it  was  the  growth  or  cen- ' 

By  way   of  general  preface    we  turies." 
may  say  that  the  house  of  an  Eng-        The   domestic  arts,  in  fact,  may 

lisb  gentleman   should  wear  a  gen-  be  looked  upon  as  the  unfolding  of 

tlamanly  character  and   appearance,  a  people's  lite.     The  villa  of  Italy,- 

the  plans  and  appointments   should  the    chateau    of    France,    and    the^ 

conform  to   the   habits  of  good  so-  countrj-yeat   of  England,   are   sev-| 

oiety,  and  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  if  erally     manifestations    of     natiimal* 

not  of  luxurious,  at  least  of  refined,  manner?     and     domestic      customs.^ 

tastes.     And  this  good  style,  be  it  The  villa  of  Italy  has  not  yet  cast' 

observed,  is  not  necessarily  depend-  a«ide    the    memory    of    suburban' 

ent  on  largo  scale.     Size  is  an  acci-  abodes  which   became  the  country 

dent  which  may  have  as  little  to  do  retreats    of    Roman    citlsens;     the 

with  focms  of  art  as  mere  money  ch&teau    of    France    confbflses    to^ 

with  i>irth  and  breeding.     The  signs  chivalry,    and    is   kindred    in   rela- 

are  soon  seen  of  the  master  who  tionstiip  to  feudal  castles  and  mili-J. 

is  accustenied    to  the  right  sort  of  tary  strongliolds ;    while  tbe  coun-; 

tbin^;   at  a  glance,  a  bouse  gives  try-house  of  the  good  old  English' 

visible   proof  that    life   is   mled  in  gentleman    is    proved    in    pedigree* 

fitae^ts,    and    made    conformable    to  tbe    legit  innate    descendant    of   the' 

beauty.    Art  implies  system,  order,  hall  of   tlie  Saxon  thane.    The    ar-* 

skill,  the  nice  adaptation  of  means  cbnologic^     argument^    of     wbicfar* 

to  an  end;   and  certainly  it  is  de-  some  writers  bare  made  good  uaeul 

siraUe    that  a    house    shall   be   so  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words! 

planned    that     civilised    life     may  Tiie    baronial    ball,    tbe    ancestral 

move  within  its  walls  smoothly  and  type  of  the  English  dweHing-bous^i* 

pleasantly,   free    from   jar   and  dis-  is  known  to  have  waned  in  import-^ 

sonance.    It  may  be  instructive  to  anoe  just  as  its  lord  suffered  rel*' 

tnoa^   in  Jew.  woida^  dM  kistorie  tivcdy  in  social  seals.    In  fi«^  IhW 
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growth  of  the  middle  and  oommer-  ing   to   the   taste  And   custom   of 
cial  clashes,   the  iucrease  of    great  country    gentlemen    in    the    good 
cities,     and    the    consolidation    of  historic  'timeSb      Kindred  attempt8| 
luunicipal    institutions,    have    been  it  may  he  of  enthusiasts  riding  a 
attended  with  no  small   revolution  hobby,  probably  have  fallen  within 
in    the    domestic    arrangements   of  the    observation    of  many    of    our 
tne    British    nation.     Among  early  readers.      The    ardour   of  antiqn*- 
and  salutary  changes  was  the  sever-  rianism,    in    fact,    especially    under 
ance    of    the    servants'   apartments  recent    Gothic     revivals,    has    led 
from  the  rooms  kept  sacred  to  in-  artists,   bookworms,   and  arcliaoolo- 
mates    and    honoured    guests.    So,  gists    to    ati'ect   time-worn    wood- 
likewise,    tlie    substitution    of    the  work,    shadowy    tapestries,    dusky 
private  dining-room  for  the  public  floor  -  coverings,    and    wall -decora- 
hall  testifies  to  the  growing  privacy  tions,      rescued     from     dismantled 
of  the  family ;  retired  bedrooms  also  tenements.      These     practices     lie 
tell  of  keener  sense   of   modesty;  somewhat     outside     our      present 
If hile  the  ample  and  ornate  drawing-  province.       We  will  merely  again 
room    proclaims    that  dominion    of  impress  upon  our  readers  the  never- 
women  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  to-be-forgotten  fact,  that  our  £ng- 
p)cdge  of  domestic  felicity  I     There  lish  homes    have  a  history  and  a 
can   scarcely,    indeed,    be    a   doubt  pedigree;  that  old  England,  as  cJs- 
but   that    these    historic    develop-  tinguished    from  a  new  colony  or 
ments  have  taken  the  side  of  virtue,  an  upstart  repubUc,  is  shadowed  in 
and    have    directly    ministered    to  honoured     associations;     and     that 
advanced  phases  of  civilisation.     To  this    our    nationahty    enters    into 
repeat    the   words   of   Mr.   Parker,  domestic   life   and    gives   colour  to 
''The    domestic    arrangements,     at  the    domestic    arts.      This  line    of 
length  matured,"  have  indeed  been  argument  would   seem   to  indioate 
"the     growth   of    centuries/'    and  that  for  country  districts  the  style 
should  be  cherished  accordingly.  of  the  English   manor-house  is  in 
The  historic  facts  just  recounted,  better    keeping    than    that    of   the 
touching  the  growth  of  the  Eng-  Italian  villa;   and  for  like   reasons 
liiihmans  home,   will   teach   us    to  we    might    even    prefbr    furniture 
regard  with  conservative  reverence  made  by  a  British  village  carpenter 
the  relics  and  associations  of  past  to  a  span-new  cabinet  from   Paris 
times.      Happy    is    the    man  who  shining  in  French  polish.     Cosmo- 
dwells  in  the  house  of  his  fathers  1  politan  arts,  like  world-wide  phil«i- 
and  younger  sons  who  may  have  to  thropies,   are  woefully  wanUng   in 
seek  out  new  abodes  will  do  well  individual    interest   and    character, 
not    to    sever    themselves    wholly  Therefore    we    would    say,   before 
from  ancestral  memories.     Indeed,  taking  leave  of  the  antiquarian  pari 
tins  antiquarian  aspect  of  our  sub-  of  our  subject,  knock  into  the  walls 
jeot  would  lead  so  far  beyond  our  of  your  houses  some  few  pegs  on 
limits  that   we  cannot  venture  to  which  you  may   hang  aiaooiations 
ifidulge    further    in   its    contempla-  and    memories — a   nail    here    and 
tion.     To   inherit    a  house  of  the  there    which    may  fasten    to    the 
olden  time,  and  to  maintain  its  fur-  freehold    some    shreds   of    tattered 
niture    and    belongings    in    corre-  patriotism. 

•ponding  historic  style,  may  be  the  Let  us  now  approach  more  neaorljT 

privilege  of  but  comparatively  few.  the  practical  question  how  best  a 
Yet  manj  persons,  in  emulation  of   gentleman's  house  may  be  arranged 

samples    set    by   antiquaries,   the  in  the  planning  and  building.    SCr. 

late  Sir  Walter   Scott   among  the  ^^eir,    ''Professor    of    Ck>nstniction 

number,  have  formed  the  lainiable  in   King's  College,"  has   published 

ambition    of    building,    decorating,  a   volume    which    seeks    to    solve 
%p>d  clothing  their  dwellings  fogcurd-    this  difficult  problem.  ..He 
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mrrey    of  the  tuoeesBive   arrange-  pbrtanoe"    may  depend    on'  deptk 
sients    which    obtained    in    Saxoc  and  plenitude  of  purse;   "oompaolF- 
haXiSj     Baronial    castles,     Palladian  ness**  is  a  matter  of  ground    plftHi 
TiUaS)  Gothic  hooses,    and    Elizabe-  on   which  we  shall  add  a    wonH 
than  mausions,  and  so,  by  a  process  "light,"    *'air,**     **  salubrity,"    "  aif 
ingenious,  if  not  always  logical,  he  pect/'    "  prospect,*'    '*  cheerfulne88,r 
arrives  at  what  may  be  called  ''  the  also  speak    for    themselves  —  ihe^ 
Saglish    national   plan."      Possible  bring  health  to  the  body  and  iuif- 
ii   mar  be    that    this    conjectured  shine   to   the  mind,  and  secure  oni- 
''plan      is    somewhat    of  a    phan*  look    over    nature's     landscape    df 
torn    rather     than     a    literal    fact;  park,    meadow,    water,    hill,    dond. 
aevertlielesSy    by   this   time  it    has  The     two    remaining    reqaisitioni, 
•been  pretty   well  ascertained  what  "elegance"    and    "ornament,"    id- 
sort  or  dwelling  the  average    Eng-  volve  the  whole  question  at  issae': 
Hshman    likes    best.      "  The    quali-  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  seqneL    * 
ties,"  writes  Mr.    Kerr,  "  which  an  "  The  ground-plan  "  of  a  house  h 
"English    gentleman    of  the  present  of  such  practical   import    that    we 
day   values   in   his  house  are  com-  must  afford  a  ffew  lines  for  its  fuf- 
.prehensively    these:   quiet    comfort  ther   consideratSon.      Much    of  the 
tor  his  family  and  guests,  thorough  convenience,    cleanliness,  and    even 
convenience   for  his  domestics,  ele-  beauty     and    picturesque    eflfect    0f 
gance  and  importance  without  os-  a  dwelling,   will  depend    on    "  the 
tentation."      To    render    the   house  ground-plan."     It  is  no  easy  mat- 
Absolutely  complete,  it  would  seem,  ter  to  place  rooms  just  in  the  veilr 
according    t)    Professor  Kerr,    that  best    relative    position ;   and  ardhi- 
there  must  be  observed  some  dozen  tects  who  have  a  good  eye  for  dec<^ 
conditions,  which  may   be   summed  ration  often  utterly  fail   in  makil^^ 
tip  under  the    following    heads: —  a  house  pleasant  for  habitation.     1% 
1st,  privacy :  2d,  comfort;    3d,  con-  were   well   for  a  man  intent  upon 
Venience ;    4th,    spaciousness ;     5th,  building  to  sit  down,  ere  an  arohl- 
6ompactness ;    6th,    light    and    air ;  teet  is  called  in,  simply  to  calculate 
7th,    salubritv ;     8th,     aspect    and  what  he  wants ;    to    consider    hifc 
prospect;    9th,    cheerfulness;    10th,  mode  of  life,   his    domestic    habits 
elegance ;    11th,  importance ;    12th,  and    belongings ;    what  rooms    are 
and  la^st,  ornament.     It    should    be  absolutely    essential,  what  in    adfi- 
noted    that    in    this    summary   the  tion  desirable,  and  what  their  reltf- 
cxpress    art-element,     "Ornament,"  tive  sizes,    positions,  and   means  df 
Ss  thrown  in  last,  as  if  it  were  but  intercommunication.      Yet,    in    the 
an  after-thought.     Yet,  on  the  other  buikling    of    a     house,    the    maz- 
hand,   reason  may  be  recognised  in  im  touching  the  man  who  acts  aa 
the  sequence  chosen.     This  series  of  his  own   lawyer    has  special  point 
twelve    requisitions    has    evidently  Therefore,    let    professional    advioa 
been  arranged  on  the  basis  already  be  taken  before    the  scheme  of  the 
laid  down — that    use    comes  before  groun<l-plan  be  finally  settled.       It 
beauty,  tliat  structure  precedes  de.-  is  evident   that   on    diese    practical 
coration.     Yet    there   is  a  sentsie  in  points   the  greater  the    amount   at 
which    no    one    of   these    elements  experience    brou^t    to    bear    the 
comes  before   or  follows   after    the  better.      Professor    Kerr  seems    to 
other,  but  each  and  all  combine  to-  have  hit  upon  an  ingenious  devioe 
gether  for  the  one  end    of  making  for    shaking    a    ground-plan     into 
the  home   a  fit  abode  for  a  highly-  shape.      Having    first     ascertained 
cultured    mind.     "  Privacy "  means  the  needed   accommodation,  he  baa 
seclusion,     tranquillity;    ** comfort"  been  accustomed  to  cut  out  pieces 
and   "  convenience "  need  no  inter-  of  cardboard   oorresponding  to  the 
pretation  —  they    speak    for    them-  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  re<|air- 
aelves ;    "  q>aciou8iies8  **  and    "  im-  ed  rooms,  so  tnat  one  card  may  repre- 
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•ent  the  diDiog-room,  another    the  Houfte.      The  architect,   Sir    Chri»- 

drawing-room,  another  the  library,  topher  Wren,  a  kind  of  Handel  in 

, another    the  breakfast-parlour,   and  the  way  of  compositions  and  ehor- 

'«>  on.     The  next  step  was  to  bring  uses  in  stone,  was  fifrandiloqaent  in 

the  separate  pieces  tc>gether  so  as  to  sky  ourUnes,  but    impracticable    in 

group  the  coUectiye    rooms  into  a  the    management    of  groond-plans. 

fM)nvenient     ground  -  plan.        Halls  He  extemporised,  as  it  were,   or»- 

and  passages    are  with    calculating  torics  in  marble,  but    his  art  wIm 

forethought   interposed     to    secure  not  conformable  to  the  harmonies 

jready  communication  from  room  to  of  daily  life.     Take  Professor  Kerr's 

,foom ;  doors  opened  for  easy  ingress  amusing    recital    of  the    difficultiei 

and  egress,   and  windows  inserted  the  footmen  in  Marlborough  Honae 

where  light  and  ventilation  may  be  encounter  in  the  simple    operation 

best  gained.    And  thus,  as  we  have  of  serving  up  dinner : — 
said,  a  house  gradually  shakes  itself 

•into  shape  *^Now,  the  kitchen  of  Marlborough 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  P^^«  i«  <>P  ^»»«  ground-level  The  din- 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  »ng;7«m  «  «"  tj»«  ground-Ievel  alao. 
u^  *r.r.  «r^;«„o  A  o;r.^i«  v.i,;«^,.«  -But  to  carry  the  dinner  acrost  the  en- 
be  too  cauUous.  A  smgle  blunder  ,rance-coiirt  and  in  at  the  front  duor 
may  become  an  endless  source  of  ^,,^1^  „^^^^  ^^  To  carry  it  round  by 
.nuisance :  a  dark  pas.<age  will  prove  ^he  garden  and  m  at  the  saloon  door 
deetrucUve  to  chma,  or  a  couple  of  -w'ould  never  do.  We  mlglit  contrive  a 
flteps  coming  unawares  may  lame  third  route,  thus:  along  the  colonnade*, 
a  lady  for  life.  One  or  two  exam-  in  at  the  library  window  (or  aash-door 
pies  will  best  illustrate  the  weighty  rather),  and  so  throueli  the  rooms  and 
matters  which  have  to  be  weighed,  main  thoroughfares;  but  this,  altboagh 
We  need  not  say  that  noises  and  really  the  best  that  could  be  accoin> 
emeUs  are  awful  bores;  therefore  pli«lied  on  the  ground-level,  is  still  a 
isolate  the  kitchen,  and  place  the  Jf*^-  The  actual  route  was  this:  firit^ 
drawing-room  and   library  as  far  as  i"^°  !!«";■«  ^J^""  basement;  secondly, 

practicable    from    the     traffic    and  l^X^^..^     ^ii™S"    corridors  (pnj- 

r     .             r  x-L.     I               -KT  ^         1  baoly  dark  as  Palladian  basement  eorri- 

business   of  the  house      Yet  make  dors  generally  were);  thirdly,  up  stai.% 

the  hne  of  march  for  the  service  of  .g^j^  ^y  any  one  of  three  equally  awk^ 

the   dinner   direct  and  short,  other-  ward  means;  and  fourthly,  so  on  to  the 

wise   dishes  will   cool  on  the  way.  dining-room  in  a  manner  (whicli^ver  of 

Consult     privacy,    so     that     family  tba  three  stairs  might  be  preferred)  stilt 

^.rooms    for    refined    uses    may    not  as  awkward  as  the  rest.    And  why  all 

come  into  rude  contact  with  menial  this  inconvenience?    Merely,  H  would 

offices:    permit  no  clash   or  abrupt  aaem,  because  the  idea  fixed  itself  in  the 

encounter  between  servants,  guests,  architect's  mind  that  the  kitchen  would 

"and    quiet    inmates.        Provide,     if  make  a  good  wing.  .           That  the  un- 

possible,  an  additional  staircase  for  happyfootmen  for  a  hundred  years  or 

SOToestics  .and    an   extra   entrance-  "ore    must  stnmUedown-sU.rs  and 

J                   .  upstairs,  and  through  infinite  tortuofi* 

door    yet  guard   against   the   access  tie.  besides,  with  their  soup  tureens^d 

of    thieves    and     other     intruderaL  ^.rons  of  beef,  was  not  tb  be  helped ; 

look  carefully   to    the    levels,   and  let  the  kitchen  be  awing,  and  it  was  a 

get     as    much    as    possible    on   the  ^ingl    Such  was  Palladian  plan!" 
ground-floor;    the  running   up  and 

down  stairs  is  the  plague  of  city  We  have  dwelt  with  great^T  de- 
life.  The  reader^  if  on  the  point  of  liberation  on  the  method  of  settling 
perpetrating  building,  will  know  the  ground- plan,  because  there  is  a 
tut  too  well  that  the  above  is  but  universal  opinion  in  the  profession 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  that  if  the  inside  of  a  house  be 
anxiety  by  whicn  he  is  beset  wisely  considered,  the  outside  may 
The  inconveniences  incident  to  an  be  left  to  take  care  of  itseIC 
ill-considered  ground-plan  receive  When  the  mansion  be  large,  or  tiie 
striking  illustration  in  Marlborough  functions  which    a   structure    have 
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4o  perform  manific^cL  the  internal  Iheae  ajMrtments  should  reoeiye  in 
•rrang^ementi  mt  wnich  we  haye  the  first  planning  6f  the  house,  and 
hastily  glanced  become  successiveiy  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  form, 
oomplex.  Take  an  extreme  case,  colour,  and  subsidiary  decoration, 
fcaroely  perhaps  in  poinf,  *'  the  an  art  expression  and  effect  accord- 
New  Law  Courts"  for  London,  ant  with  their  seyeral  characters 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  according  to  his  and  fiinctions.  It  is  probable  that 
own  confe&uon,  was  occupied  for  the  man  of  reading,  the  man  who 
•ibllj  four  months  in  conquering  has  trayelled  with  observant  eye 
practical  difficulties  of  distribution  through  his  own  or  foreign  lands, 
•of  rooms,  befoiiB  he  gaye  thought  to  will  have  gathered  many  an  idea 
the  artistic  de^ign  of  even  the  prin-  which,  for  beauty  or  oonvenienoe, 
tiipal  fa9ade  1  Thus  the  usual,  or  may  be  carried  out  in  the  construe- 
«t  least  the  correct  practice,  in  the  tion  and  decoration  of  the  several 
building  of  a  dwelling-house,  would  rooms  of  his  future  dwelling.  We 
0eem  to  be,  6rst  to  determine  the  have  seen,  for  example,  with  telling 
atructure  in  the  block  and  the  mass,  effect,  oriel  and  dormer  windows 
and  then  to  look  to  the  detail,  brought  from  Nuremberg,  chim- 
This  is  the  order  of  succession  be-  neys  borrowed  from  Hampton  Court, 
fore  laid  down.  Decoration  should  &c.  Happy  hints  may  also  be  taken 
never  be  the  primary  thought:  even  from  volumes  of  antiquities, 
ornament  should  come  as  an  after-  from  poems  or  romances  founded 
•growth — ^it  should  follow  and  he  on  ancient  chronicles.  In  short, 
"dose  upon  lines  of  construction — it  positive  eccentricity  were  prefer* 
should  as  a  flower  seek  support  in  able  to  builders*  commonplace, 
the  main  stem,  and  gain  sustenance  Among  the  many  suggestions  which 
in  the  ground,  its  firm  foundation,  even  popular  art  literature  may 
Thus  will  decoration  be  honest  afford,  take  the  following  historic 
and  true,  and  beauty  not  abrogate  precedent  for  an  open  and  comfort>- 
utility.  ably  cushioned  window  recess: 
We  will  not  now  stop  to  desig-  "Perhaps,"  writes  Mr.  Parser, 
nate  the  distinguishing  character-  "  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
istic8  of  the  chief  rooms  in  a  goodly  parlour  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
]M)use  —  the  breakfast^room,  the  tury  waa'  the  window,  which  was 
library,  the  dining  and  the  drawing  sometimes  glazed.  The  rece&ses 
rooms — because  in  the  sequel,  under  were  of  goodly  size,  and  usually 
the  heads  of  "Decoration"  and  built  as  in  the  preceding  century, 
"Furnishing"  they  will  obtain  con-  with  the  masonry  left  so  as  to 
«ideration  according  to  their  several  form  stone  benches  on  each  side, 
estates  and  conditions.  Speaking  These  were  the  favourite  nooks 
generally,  we  would  premise  that  and  comers  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  breakfast-room  may  be  treated  the  votaries  of  chess  haunted  these 
as  a  modest  prelude  to  the  day's  pleasant,  old-fashioned  retreats.  It 
proceedings,  that  the  hbrary  should  was  here  too  that  my  lady  and  her 
be  so  ordered  as  to  invite  to  re-  fair  damsels  brought  their  spinning 
pose,  meditation,  and  study;  that  and  their  broidery,  and  wrought 
the  dining-room  may  fitly  make  those  marvellous  and  beautifiil 
^niet  appeal  to  the  senses,  through  fabrics  for  which  in  medieval  dmes 
its  solidity  and  provision  for  sub-  the;r  needles  acquired  a  European 
•tantiai  cheer,  all  giving  indication  reputation." 

of    a    respectable    balance  at    the  A  house  planned  for  the  enjoy- 

iMmker's ;  and  lastly,  that  the  draw-  ment   not  only  of  its  owner  but  also 

ing-room,  the  domain  of  the  ladies,  of  his  friends,  should  be  so  arranged 

should  pronerly  partake  of  a  liirht,  that   the    "  group  of  drawing-room 

elegant,  ana  festive  character.     We  apartments"     may    open    en   suUe, 

need  8oai«ely  obaorye  that  each  of  Beception*roi>Q>t,       when      means 
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abound,  can    eaeily  be   multiplie(L  made  tor  religioua  worcihi|K    StKdi 

and  it  will  readily   be    understood  strongholdg  tell  that,  when  tha  foe 

that)  for    the    success    of   conver-  had    been    struck    down    and    the 

saziones,     the     iutercommunication  sword    was  sheathed,  warriors    le- 

among     the    apartments     on    the  tired    to    the    domestic    chapel    to 

ground-floor  should  be  rendered  as  render  thanks!      Even  in    niU-for- 

easy  as  possible  by  the  juxtaposi-  tresses,   where  space    was  narrow, 

tion  of  doors,  corridors,  or  galleries,  and    comfort     had    to  make  haru 

Thus  the  stream  of  tiirongine  guests  terms     with     military    exigencieii 

may  flow  freely  without  dieck  of  room  was  not  denied  for  an  ot%- 

counter    or  cross    currents.    Detail  tory  sacred  to   the  God  of  battles, 

upon  detail  may   be  added  to  the  Moreover,  it    is  interesting    to  ol^ 

general     arrangement      when    the  serve  that,  while  mundane    cham^ 

end    is  to  make    private  dwellings  bers    retained    a    rude    simplicity, 

fit    for    pubhc    receptions.     Thus  a  the  chapel  claimed    loving    deeonb- 

cabinet  may  be  reserved  for  a  quiet  tion  in  window  and  roof:  the  beet 

card- party;  or  a  boudoir  for  tran-  of  man's  substance,  we  well  know, 

quil  talk  aud  secluded    sentiment;  was  in  right-minded  historic  periods 

a    music-room  also,  when    it    leads  offered  in  service    and  sacnfioe  to 

from     the     drawing-room,   answers  religion.     We  are    glad  to  belieTe 

more    than  one    good  purpose;    it  that  in  our  own  days  these  godhr 

saves  songs  from  the  distraction  of  practices    have  seen    some  reyiviUi 

noisy  talk,  while  it  sets  the  draw-  and  we  cannot  but    think   that  ie 

iig^room    free  for  intellectual  con-  other    commendable    acts    it    were 

verw.     We  nee^!  scarcely  add  how  well  to  a^ld^  whenever  fitting  ooo^ 

pleasant     it     becomes     when    the  sion  shall  offer,  the  building  of   a 

ground-plan  can    be    further  made  domestic    chapel     Such    provision 

to  inoliule    a  picture-gallery ;  com-  for  the  daily  worship  of  the  houae- 

(^anionship      with      Raphael      aud  hold    and    its   dependants  were    a 

Guidv> — as  witness  the   picture-gal-  surety    for    ri::ht    conduct,   and    a 

lery  of  l^ridpewater   House — brings  pledjre  of  kin<;ly   relations  between 

to    reot^ptious    aitd    conversaziones  masters    and    servants^    Let.  then, 

an    elevated    tone.      Duties    more  a    domestic  chapel,   when    feasible, 

sacreJ    thnn     those    of    hospitality  be    included    in   the    plan    of    our 

suiTgest    that    $ome    provision  may  modem    mansions;    it    will    be    a 

even  in  these  secular  aud  utilitarian  hoi.>eful  sign  when   our  conuneroe- 

days    Iv   made   for    roli^.u^s   rites,  made    majroates    shall    follow    the 

We  confess   that,  were   it  our   for-  example  set  by  the  ancient  landed 

tu;ie  to  build    for  our   own  use  a  aristocracy  of  the  couutry.     To  tbis 

mansi.^!i  complete  in  all  its  :!(>|)oint-  chapel,  attached  to  the  chief  house 

men's,   we  sliould    ewt   apart  some  in  a    county,   tenants,   dependant^ 

quiet  an  1  retired  nook  for  a  domes-  and  labourers  might  dock  at  ev< 

tic    ohapel      Sv>journors    :»     Italy  iuf-tide, 

know  how  Kess^si  a  th:ns:  it  is  to        It    may   be    expecu^d    that 

find  the  waysiJe  churv'h.  however  should  aeoide.  for  the  gentleman 
small  and  humMe,  ever  accessible  aU>ut  to  buiki  for  Limself  a  man- 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  In  our  slou  :a  towu  or  ov^untry,  the  cqb^ 
modem  dwoUiuarf:  we  ni.ike  liberal  }^araiive  aiva£:tuges  of  oUasic  and 
provision  :or  ciuuviai^e  euioy mentis  Got:'.)o  sivles.  This  '*la:ile  of  the 
and     se : :  <u v^. : >     I .  \  u r - es,     but     our  *t >'  u*ei " — :  h. ♦  w artart'    k-x  ween  the 


venerabi.'     AUiVStors   we-e    at  o:hv  two   oj^;k>s:u^   aki;Ov>i5  of    an:hiu 

lees    e'o:c-.yrxvM:     av.d     more    ^^>diy•  tare — has  l-ee.^  CArr.,»d  w^  fitch  ex- 

ThrvHx*:  o.::     oar    la:*l,     when    we  lA*:u;tv  that  at  oue  ;iiue  i; 

cv^me    v.(x>n  i;:idvile-ai;e  castles  ai\d  d'ublu.  ^het  er  the  man  «ho 

forts^   si;:v.s     a:v     no:   ^>au  in^:     in  i^enusl  sodwel*.  in  a  F^dUd  an 

ihe  ar\'hiie,:tujv  U:a&  i)n>vi:uou  was  Si^ni  hai  a^;   thear^y  lor&eiie^  his 
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eiftim  to  be  Donlidered  either  a  with  practical  requireinent&  Gothfo 
reasonable  bein((  or  ad  Snglish  styles  hsve  not  without  reason  beon 
gentleman  I  While  reading  the  deemed  an^lar,  abrupt,  hard;  MX 
other  day  the  amiable  ^'recreations**  we  think  all  that  is  harsh  or  uth 
of  a  ^'eountry  parson,"  we  came,  couth  in  Gothic  structures  admits 
to  our  surprise,  upon  the  follow-  of  mitigation,  and  can  be  readily 
ing  fierceljr  partisan  passage :  "  I  made  to  bend  to  the  subtle  de- 
trust  that  all  my  readers  (except-  mands  of  civUiaed  society.  Thus 
ing,  of  course,  the  one  impracti-  we  seem  to  have  reached  that  point 
cable-  man  in  each  hundred  who  in  toleration  when  to  every  style 
always  thinks  differently  from  in  turn  may  be  permitted  fair-play, 
everybody  else,  and  always  thinks  For  ourselves,  we  only  desire  that 
wrong)  will  ag^ee  with  me  in  our  dwellings  shall  be  made  conform- 
holding  it  as  an  axiom  needing  able  to  the  recognised  principles,  of 
no  argument  to  support  it^  that  art  as  art.  Whensoever,  then,:  an 
every  building  which  ranks  under  English  gentleman  has  to  build, 
the  class  of  villa  or  cottage,  must,  let  him  by  no  means  barter  his 
if  intended  to  be  tasteful  or  pleas-  independence  to  any  one  narrow,  or 
ing,  be  built  in  some  variety  of  exclusive  school.  It  were  capable 
that  grand  school  which  is  com-  of  historic  proof  that  the  Italian 
monly  styled  the  Gothic."  We  and  the  Gothic  style  of  domestic 
need  scarcely  observe  that  this  architecture  have  answered  required 
dictum  is  far  too  dogmatic ;  that  ends  sufficiently  well,  and  each,  a^ 
the  very  name  '^  villa '  is  of  Italian  we  have  said,  is  susceptible  of 
origiu:  and  that  the  villas  of  Italy  essthetic  and  practical  adaptation 
are  wholly  foreign  to  Gothic  styles,  to  immediate  uses.  Let»  then,  all 
GK>thic  was  notoriously,  in  the  Grst  styles,  when  in  purity  and  best 
use  of  the  word,  a  synonym  for  estate,  be  tolerated.  As  to  the 
barbarism.  Happily  a  more  tole-  danger  of  any  exclusive  mannerism, 
rant  catholicity  of  taste  has  since  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
obtained,  and  for  our  part  we  say  that  in  our  experience  archi- 
readily  concede  to  G-othic  architec-  tects  and  artists  given  to  dogmatic 
t4ire  and  its  corresponding  modes  extremes  have  proved  themselves 
of  domestic  decoration  the  charm  untrustworthy  in  their  estimates, 
of  an  endless  variety,  and  of  an  and  unsound  as  financiers.  Alto- 
exquisite  beauty.  And  surely  no  gether,  extremes  should  be  eschew- 
genUeman  about  to  build  or  to  ed :  the  architect  who  sports  an 
furnish,  can  pos^bly  do  wrong  in  exclusive  creed  is  to  be  dis- 
adopting  a  style  which  is  identified  trusted. 

with  the  noblest  works  of  Cliristen-  In  short,  the  man  about  to  build 

dom.  should  above   all  things  deny  him** 

Still  we   are  reluctant  to  believe  self  the  eclat  of  becoming  the  apostle 

that  Gothic  is  the  only  style  per-  of  a  cause,  the  ultra-development  of 

missible   to  an  English  gentleman ;  a  school,  the  exponent  of  a  preju^- 

on  the  contrary,  some  of  our  most  dice.     Let   him  simply  consult  the 

practical    and    clear-sighted    friends  convenience    of    himself    and     his 

assure    us   that  they    have   proved  family.      If  he  find    Italian    styles 

Italian    villas   pleasant    to    live    in,  suit  him  well,  then  let  him  enjoy 

and  artistic  in  general    aspect   and  his  Italian  villa ;  or  if,  on  the  other 

detail  of  decoration.     The  "  ct'Untry  hand,    Gothic    forms   comport    best 

parson  "  is,  in  fact,  some  few  years  with  his  needs,  then  let  him  erect  his 

behind    his    age;  the  Gothic    furor  dwelling  af\er  those   models  which 

has  abated,  and  domestic  architec-  have    been    matured    and    consoli- 

ture  is  now  left  free  to  do  what,  dated    side    by    side    with    British 

all   things    considered,    may    prove  laws  and  liberties,  and  have  grown 

be«t   for  peoplo  of  re^ed   tastes,  sacred     in     historic     assooiatioiia 
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Verily  to  nil  men  may  be  permitted  women    who    dwell    therein,  maj 

utmost  liberty  of  choice.    From  our  lose  all  individuality  of  character; 

own   observation  we  can  assert  that  people  live  gregarionsly  in  rows  <Mr 

the    Italian     villa,    whether    it    be  cells  called  streets,  and  the  bnilder's 

Slanted  in  the  precincts  of  Rome  or  speculation  makes  an  end  of  all 
'lorence,  or  whether  it  be  trans-  ait.  Still  it  were  well  to  consider 
planted  from  the  soil  of  Italy  to  that  a  contractor's  square  box  is 
England,  stands  as  a  type  of  sym-  often  most  snu^  and  comfortable 
metry,  beauty,  fitness.  On  the  within — that  windows  and  doors 
other  hand,  w«'  no  le-s  readily  con-  flat  at  the  top,  if  of  unpictnre^ae 
cede  that  Gothic  structures  show  monotony,  present  at  all  events  few 
themselves,  in  this  clime  of  the  difficulties  in  the  furnishing— that^ 
north,  picturesque;  they  ^  make  in  short,  even  the  ugliest  of  exteriors 
themselves,  as  it  were,  quite  at  is  not  incompatible  with  an  interior 
home  in  an  Engb'sh  landscape;  correct  in  taste  and  pleasine  in  art 
they  are  naturalized  to  hills  and  effect.  In  fact,  the  &^ac(e  of  a 
woods;  medieval  memories  mantle  house,  like  a  man's  face,  is  otten 
their  gables  and  sha  !ow  their  seen  more  by  neighbours  and  friends 
turrets.  Therefore  let  the  modern  than  by  the  owner  himself.  It  is 
builder  make  his  election,  an* I  con-  the  good  ordering  of  the  roems 
sent  for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  needs  within  that  makes  home  pleasant, 
be,  even  to  a  compromise.  Thus  by  just  as  it,  is  the  nice  f\irnishinff  of 
a  spirit  of  wise  toleration  may  be  tlie  mind's  quiet  chambers  that  giWs 
secured  to  styles  once  antagonistic  to  the  current  of  life  placidity  and 
friendly  meeting  on  the  common  joy.  A  well-balanced  mind  is  edee^ 
basis  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  tic,  and  certainly  eclecticism,  as 
the  good.  the  corrective  of  eccentricitiesj  ex- 
Each  architectural  style,  even  by  travagances,  the  vagaries  of  genius^ 
its  exceptional  chai*acteristic8,  pos-  together  with  the  absurdities  of 
sesses  special  fitness  to  meet  specific  fashion,  forms  one  of  the  safest  of 
demands.  And  it  would  seem  a  rules  either  for  an  arcbiteotoral 
pity  that  any  one  of  the  many  structure  or  its  continent  domestie 
modes  of  construction  and  orna-  arts.  The  following  skilfully-eaat 
mentation,  which  have  shown  them-  paragraph,  taken  from  PrOfissaor 
selves  useful  and  beautiful,  should  Kerr's  '  Grentleman's  House,*  penned 
now,  for  the  sake  of  some  clierished  apparently  to  make  things  pleasant 
theory,  or  from  a  mistaken  striving  to  all  parties,  sets  forth  the  sooeoS' 
after  unity,  be  annihilated  and  sive  pha-ses  through  which  arebi* 
swept  from  the  land.  We  hold,  tecture  and  the  domestic  arts  bare 
indeed,  that  the  prevailing  eclecti-  gone:  "The  portion  of  the  nin^ 
ciem  which  sees  good  in  everything  teenth  c«'ntury  which  has  already 
is  the  system  best  suited  to  our  im-  passed  seems  to  constitute  a  new 
mediate  wants.  The  general  pub-  era,  and  in  some  important  respects 
lie,  notwithstanding:  the  vain  at-  one  more  remarkable  than  any 
tempt  to  make  Gothic  dominant  period  of  preceding  time,  at  least 
and  tyrannous,  are  ready  to  accord  m  England.  As  regards  arcbitee- 
to  all  styles  of  domestic  architec-  tural  fine  art,  it  has  been  with  us 
ture  about  equal  favour.  The  ar-  the  asre  of  revival  Opening  with 
ohitectural  panorama  which  our  that  Palladianism  which  had  lottff 
large  towns  present,  if  seldom  sym-  been  the  vernacular  of  Europe,  it 
metric,  is  generally  picturesque,  and  introduced  very  soon  the  fiistidi- 
this  medley  of  all  styles  has  actually  ous  Greek ;  became  involved  more 
been  applauded  for  its  admired  slowly,  but  even  still  more  sorelyj 
disorder.  There  is,  on  the  other  in  the  romantic  €k>thic;  spared  i 
hand,  danger  in  the  present  day  liberal  portion  of  attention  for  the 
that    houses,    like    the    men    and  dain^  iHisabethan,  and  gave «  Still 
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greater  share  to  the  emineDtly  ser-  with  the  tile  on  the  floor.  We 
▼ioeable  non-Padladiao  Italian;  all  think  signa  are  not  wanting  that 
the  while  openly  avowing  more  or  the  master-art  may  vet  be  found 
■  less  the  striking  doctrine  of  eclec-  which  shall  unite  architecture  and 
tici«m— that  all  things  are  equally  all  household  arts  in  common  one- 
good  in  their  way."  ness  of  intent  and  expression. 

As    a    useful    summary,    a    few        The   arts  in  the  household   may 

lOanons  may  be  laid  down  as  a  con-  crave    consideration    even    on     the 

elusion     to    preceding    argiiments.  score    of  philanthropy.      A    popu- 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  repeat  lar    author,   under    tha    title,    'The 

thHt  no  one  architectural  style  can  Moral   Influences  of  the  Dwelling/ 

daim    right  of  usurpation  over  the  writes: — 

domestic    arts;  that  the   exigencies        ..j  ^^^.^^  .^  .,  „ow  coming  to  be  . c- 

irf   each    separate    case    should    be  knowUdged  by  most  rationul  being. that 

token  mto  account,  and  accordmgly  ^.^^^  eight  to  be  pretty  as  wMl  as 

that    construcUon     and    decoration  healthy,  and  that  housea  even  of  the 

may  be  fitly  left  to  the  exigencies  of  humblest  class  mny  be  pretty  as  well  as 

olimate,  the  nature  of  materials,  and  heahby.      By  the   Creator's  kind  ar- 

the  OD'SSure  of  utilitarian  demands,  rangement,  beauty  and  use  go  together. 

Furthermore,    it    may    be    asserted  The  prettiest  bouse  will  be  the  health- 

that     in     tlie     very     diversity     of  i^t,  the  most  coDvenient,  and  the  most 

styles    the    arts    in    the    household  oomfortable.     And  I  am  persuaded  that 

fun      in      variety     and     resource.  ?*"«**  "^"^"^  r«***^^  ^"^'^^  fr<>™  people's 

bus  it  were  weU   that  the  enmity  ^^"•^«  ^«'°g  ^^^^^J  «f  ^«"  *«  healthy. 

•Dd    antiigonism    too  often  fostered  £:!PkTk''    I'^S'*?^'  ''•  ''"''  f'V-    *" 

r^.  ^  u     1        i"      -i.  wretched  hovel  dirty,  ruinous,  stifling, 

between    opposmg    schools    of   art  y,^^,'„,f^^    dunghifllsurrounded,  will 

fhould  be  moderated  and  appeased.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^f  nentne^,  and 

In  shorty  the  time   has  come  when  orderliness  in  a  poor  man— will  destroy 

.pjeace    may  be  proclaimed   between  the  love  of   home,    that  preservative 

rival  arts,   whether  of  Gothic,  Ital-  against  temptation  which   ranks  next 

tan,    or    Glassic    origin.     And    from  alter  religion  in  the  hearts,  and  send  the 

the   preceding   premises    Uie   infer-  poor  man  to  the  public-bouse,  with  all 

••Dce    inevitably    follows,     that    so  Jts  ruinous  temptations.    But  probably 

long    as    we    continue    to  build   in  ^^  >»  1«88  remembered  than  it  ought  to 

many     and     diverse      architectural  ^«»  ^^**  *^«  ^^^^  ®'  **^«  P*^*^**  "^•^  ^ 

modes,    we    thaU    be    justified     in  well-to-do  man  ought  to  be  pleasing  and 

unng    corresponding    methods     of  »D^iting  as  well  as  healthy.' 
decoration.    So  long  as  we  conaent        This  pleasantly  chatty  '*  country 

to  live  in  houses  after  Classic,  Ital-  parson  "  proceeds  to  observe  that 
ian,  and  Gothic  tyne.,  our  cabinet-       ..^^^  ^^  ^^^^.        „         j,^^^ 

makers    and     upholsterers    wiU    be  a  given  quantity  of  building  materials 

held   guiltless  when  they  carve  fur-  ^  arrange  in  order,  it  is  just  as  easy, 

niture    and     design    coverings    for  aad  just  as  cheap,  to  arrange  them  in  a 

walls   and   floors   after    corrt^spond-  tasteful  and  graceful  order  and  eolk>ca- 

ing  fashions.      In    the  middle  ages,  tion,  as  in  a  tasteless,  irritatine,  oflen- 

the    architect,     tlie     master-mason,  aive,    and    disgusting  one.      Elahorate 

the    carver,   the   worker    in   metal,  ornament,  of  eourse,  costs  dear ;  but  it 

and  tluj  decorative  painter  were  all  does  not  need  elaborate  ornament  to 

Animated     by    one     thought,     aud  ™»ke  a  pleasing  house  which  every  man 

wrought  for  a  common  end.     Great  of  taste  wiU  feel  enioyment  in  looking 

master^suoh  as    M.chael  Angelo,  •*•    ^'^'^P^*  ^^•\'*  '"  ?!*;„" 

Raphael,  and  Leonardo-were  a?  the  T!**^^  "'f^^^^  ""  '^*^* 

tame     time     architects,     soulpters,  •«^»»>^^>^«- 

painterp,  and  designers  of  omar  It  i»carcely  lies  within  our^  pro- 
ment  In  those  days  no  schism  Tince  to  pursue  further  this  inter- 
divided  the  dwelli]^:  the  brick  on  esting  part  of  our  subjecti  or  .to 
the    chimney  was   not   tt  enmity  point  out  how  the  uU  v»j  fi^ 
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entrance  into  the  poor  man's  house  other,  selfish  an^  fenstiaY.     And  the 

and  cheer  the  cotter's  home.     We  oonneodon  is  obykyas  between  the  con- 

cannot,  however,  forego  the  ;pleas-  •*«"*  indulgence  of  uypetitet  and  paa- 

nre  of  a  passing  glance  at  the  pro-  ■»<>™»  <>'  ^^^  class,  and  tb«  fomation  of 

vision  which  popular  art  and  facile  ^*^^*»  ^^  idlenosSj^dishoneBiy,  debauah- 

powers  of    production    have   made  ®''^''  "*    violence." 
for    the  simple    adornment  of  the 

poor  man's  dwelling.  Art,  in  fact,  I'©*  «8  'lo^  suppose  a  gentlenMOi 
like  literature,  finds  its  way  among  to  have  built,  purchased,  or  taken  « 
all  classes,  even  the  most  humble,  house  just  to  his  mind  The  masons 
Cheap  prints,  which  in  their  taste  ^n^  plasterers,  thank  goodness  I  are 
and  moral  teaching  contrast  favour-  fairly  out  On  looking  around  the 
ably  with  dearer  pictorial  products  empty,  bare  rooms,  probably  the 
of  last  century,  now  adorn  the  cot  first  question  that  arises  is.  Wbai 
of  honest  poverty.  The  woodcuts  shall  be  done  with  the  walls,  the 
in  *The  British  Workman*  are  floors,  and  the  ceilings?  The  house, 
scarcely  unworthy  of  the  hand  of  hi  fact,  is  cold  and  naked,  and  the 
Bewick.  And  among  the  Scripture  urgent  inquiry  is.  How  shall  it  be 
prints  published  by  the  Society  for  clothed?  The  bare,  hard  boards 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  call  for  soft  covering  for  the  feet; 
are  compositions  taken  directly  ^^^  f^^,  rough  walls  demand  coloor 
from  the  great  Italian  masters.  It  *nd  decorative  detail  for  the  delight 
were  a  descent  to  descant  on  the  of  the  eye  and  the  sport  of  the 
cheap  yet  pretty  paperhangings  fancy.  Many  are  the  means^-good, 
which  now  take  the  place  of  cold,  had,  and  indifferent — by  whteh 
blank  whitewash.  Equally  taste-  these  desiderata  may  be  supplied, 
ful  and  easy  of  purchase  is  the  Ancient  practices  and  modern  appli- 
common  earthenware  printed  in  *nces  ofler  to  the  newly-embarked 
colours  which  make  cheerful  and  housekeeper  abundant  choice  of 
gay  the  white  tablecloth.  And  methods  and  materials.  Ceilings 
what  pleasure  the  peasant  in  all  may  be  painted,  floors  '  carpetra, 
countries  takes  in  bright  colour  is  walls  covered  with  tapestries,  panels, 
well  known ;  and  how  innate  is  or  paper-hangings.  This,  "  the  ft»- 
the  love  c»f  beauty,  the  presence  of  nishing"  of  the  house,  we  reserve 
flowers  tenderly  cultured  in  cot-  for  a  future  essay, 
tage  windows  testifies.  The  moral  I"*  ^o  mean  time,  however,  a 
of  the  whole  matter  was  forcibly  few  preliminary  considerations  may 
clenched  by  the  late  Dr.  Southwood  here  find  place.  As  a  legitimate 
Smith  as  follows: —  conclusion  to  preceding  arguments, 
"A  dean,  frash,  and  well-ordered  we  would  say,  let  the  furnishing  of 
house  exercises  over  its  inmates  a  mcn^  *  house  be  c-ommenced  and  earned 
no  less  than  a  physiosl  inflaeooe,  and  ^^^  on  the  safe  basis  of  some  de- 
has  a  direct  tandsncy  to  make  the  meoa-  fiued  principle.  It  is  scarcely  too 
hers  of  the  family  sober,  pesceabie,  and  much  to  assert  that  each  room 
considerate  of  the  feelings  and  happiness  should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  A 
of  each  other;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trsoe  picture.  And  if  this  idea  could  he 
a  connection  between  habitual  feelings  taken  as  a  guiding  principle,  the 
of  this  sort  and  the  formation  of  habits  house  might  be  saved  from  muoh 
of  respect  for  property,  for  the  laws  in  ordinary  confusion    and    error.      A 

and  obligations  the  observance  of  whioh  ^.qi'  ^  commmi  aenae  here- 
no  laws  can  enforce.  Whereas  a  filthy,  ^*®*f  "*?«  ^,  common  sense,  Oe  re- 
squalid,  unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which  ff'"^®^  *°^  treated  as  a  picture. 
none  of  the  decencies  common  to  society  The  walls  are  the  background,  the 
—even  in  the  Ibwest  stage  of  civilisation  <»"ing  w  M  the  canopy  of  the  skj 
— areor  can  be  observed,  tends  to  make  stretched  overhead,  the  furniture 
everydweller  hi  such  a  hovel  regardless  stands  as  groups  of  figures  in  tile 
of  tha  CMliags  and  happmasi  of  saeli  foreground     And  the  broad  analogy 
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thus  indicated  may  be  carried  treme  of  grace  which  too  often  de- 
even  into  details.  Thus  the  walls  generates  into  debility.  A  house- 
abould  be  managed  actually  as  an  decorator,  in  tact,  just  as  a  painter 
artist  would  treat  the  backgrouud  of  land'-xape  or  figures,  ought  not 
or  distance  of  his  landscape.  They  to  be  content  untu  he  hns  brought 
should  be  made  to  retire  unobtru-  together  the  multitudinous  lines  of 
sively ;  they  should — by  tone,  colour,  his  design  into  concerted  unity, — 
light  and  shade — ^give  force,  relief,  tbe  entire  composition  must  flow 
and  value  to  objects  which  rest  on  freely  and  pleasantly,  without  break 
the  ground  or  floor.  Specially  is  or  dissonance. 
it  the  office  of  wall-decorations,  as  So,  likewise,  the  scale  of  fumi- 
of  pictorial-distances,  to  bring  the  ture  in  a  room  merits  do  less  consi- 
entire  composition  into  unity  and  deration  than  the  size  of  figures  in 
repose,  so  that  neither  picture  nor  a  picture.  Scale  is  known  to  im- 
room  be  scattered,  distracted,  or  dis-  part  grandeur,  state,  nobility ;  yet, 
cordant  in  its  general  effect  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  giants  stalking 
again,  between  the  ceiling  of  a  room  through  a  house  or  acro»^  a  land- 
and  the  sky  of  a  picture  there  are  scape  are  apt  to  look  uncouth  and 
obvious  relations;  each  should  be  monstrous — they  usurp  an  incon- 
suggestive  of  space,  altitude;  sol-  venient  amount  of  space,  while 
dom  is  it  permittea  for  either  to  they  dwarf  ordinary  dwellers  to 
be  opaque  and  heavy,  or  so  solid  pigmies.  Let  a  room,  then,  be  fur- 
that  a  head  might  be  broken  by  nished  with  an  eye  to  proportion, 
contact  or  collision;  rather  make  scale,  and  relative  keeping  among 
the  canopy  of  sky  or  ceiling  cir-  its  component  parts, 
cnmambient  as  air,  through  which  Once  more,  this  argument  of  an- 
a  wing  might  soar.  alogy  between  the  putting  together 
Furthermore,  the  furniture  of  a  of  a  picture  and  the  good  ordering 
room,  as  we  liave  said,  should  be  of  a  room  may  be  made  to  deter- 
treated  as  figures  or  incidents  in  a  mine  the  place  or  situation  which 
general  pictorial  composition.  It  articles  of  furniture,  standing  as 
13  truly  terriUe  to  think  of  the  figures  in  a  general  composition, 
egfregious  errors  which  perpetually  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy.  The 
spring  from  the  oversight  of  this  right  thing  in  the  right  place  is 
one  elementary  idea.  Thus  tlie  the  primary  law  of  compo:<ition.  as 
colour,  form,  scale,  and  position  of  it  is  the  condition  of  good  oraer. 
furniture  in  a  room  become  posi-  Even  the  right  thing,  when  in  the 
lively  and  comparatively  wrong  or  wrong  place,  cease^^  to  be  right,  and 
right  by  conformity  or  otherwise  to  becomes  a  focus  of  error  a* id  confu- 
the  laws  of  analogy  here  implied,  sion.  And  the  mere  multitude  of 
A  painter,  for  example,  considers  goods  and  chattels  perpetually  man- 
whethcr,    having    regard    to   back-  ufactured   and    put  on   show   were 

ground    and    general    surroundings,  alone  sufficient  to  bewilder  and  be- 

e  shall  clothe   his  principal   figure  guile  the  coolest  and  most  discreet 

m  blue,  red,  or  yellow  ;  and  a  house-  of  intellect^.     In    a  single   morning 

furnisher  will,  on  analogous  princi-  a  lady   and   her  hu'^band  may  run 

pies,  have  to  determine  the  drapery  through  a  round  of  shops  crowded 

of   sofas    and    chairs.       Again,    an  with   articles    more    than   sufficient 

artist  looks  anxiously  to  the  forms  for  decorating    and    furnishing    the 

and  lines  of  his  composition ;    and  entire    parish.      The    eye    will    be 

BO,  likewise,  the  designer  of  furni-  dazzled    and   distracted   by   endless 

ture  should  study  harmony  of  com-  displays    of    Turkish    carpets     and 

position,  should  secure  to  structure  rugs,   tiles    of    Alhambra    patterns, 

force    and   firmness    without   hard-  marquetry    afler    middle-age    man- 

ness  or  angularity,  should  give   to  ners,  ancient  and  modem  tapestries, 

ornament  elegance  without  that  ex-  French     paper-hangings,     Japanese 
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wares,     figured    damask?,     painted  showy    ^^npa.      And   all    tl* 

panels,    slips    for    friezes    whereon  equally  true  in    the    hnmble 

dance  the  Hours,  soflflts  for  ceilings  easier  art  of  how  to  make  of 

around  which  Amorini  frisk  among  a  picture.    In  a  houae,  as  in 

garlands  or  float  upon  clouds.     And  tui-e,  above  all  things  shun  r 

yt}t,  after  all,  the  purveyor  of  arts  medleys  of    mediocre    or 

for  the  househol  I  will  probably  have  forms  as  you  would  the 

but  one  h<)iise  to  provide  for.     Now  rabble  of  democracy.    Stri 

it  is  maiiifest  that  what  look^  ex-  scattered,  small,  trivial,  : 

qiiLsite  in  the  shop  may  prove  little  ous    effects.     Even    a    ' 

else  than   execrable  when  brought  may,   by  its  pnrposele^ 

in  juxtaposition  with  different  sur-  baubles,    bespeak    a   o 

roundings  at  homo.    And  it  is  this  lect.     Space  iremams 

very  want  of  forethought,  or  rather  again  impress  upon 

tin;  need  of  such  knowledge  as  a  each  portion  of  a  '  ^  •^^^ 

painter  brings   to    the  comp>tsition  &r  as  may  be,  reci  '^^m^.m 

of  his  pictun*,  that  throws  the  mar  to  each  compon  *-•  '^^$ 

jority    of     rooms    into    confusion,  liberate    pictori 

Now    what    would    an    artist    do  fiqe,  the  who^ 

under    the    ordinary    perplexity  of  ing  may  be  f 

having     more     materials    on     hand  words — ^for' 

than  can  be   turned    to    good    ac-  — tjmaa  1' 

count?    Why,  of  course,  he  would  compri^' 

simply  choose  tlie  best  for  his  im-      '  ZA'  r  i*^^^  j^ 

mcd.ate  purpose.      And  so  in  the  '  rsitei  .  ;^  ^ 

furnishing  of  a  room,   selection,  or  thn  ^  *  ^ 

rather    perhaps    rejection,   is    ODfifr"  h  ^ 

ously  the    one    thing   needftiL     it 

painter  adapts    his    Ggures   to  tiio  -     «  a 

po-jition    to    be    filled;    he.  studi  ^^    ^ 

how  best  to  strengthen  the  w  ^f 

points  of  his    composition— 1<  ^  ^ 

liven  what  is  dull,  to  peop''  .,^^    j  ^ 

i.i    desolate.      And,    as    n  ^ 

rule,    a    single  wdl-ativ' 

becomes    of  more    w  -  -\it,m 

dozen       commonpir 

throwu,    as    the 

^  i 
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DOUBLES    AND    QUITS:    A  COMEDr  OF    ERRORS. — CONCLUSION. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
**  It  thb  the  man  T    It*t  7011,  dr,  that  know  things  ?  ^*— Antony  and  CUopttni.  T| 

In    a   little  street    new    Coven t  carpenter,     thickly,     through      bit 

Gkffden,  an«l  after  ascending  many  cheese. 

dingy    stairs,    we    arrived    at    the  "You're  Mr.   Finney,   I  think?** 

abode  of  Mr.   Finney,   and  had  the  said  my  companion, 

good  luck   to  find   that  gentleman  "Hivery    man    'as    'is   himpres* 

at  home,  and  in   the   act   of  regal-  sions,"   said    Mr.   Finney,    washing 

ing  himself  solus  with  his   evening  down   the  cheese  with  a  mouthful 

meal.     He  was  a  short  quite  elder-  of  beer,   but  keeping  his  winkless 

ly  man,   of  respectable   appearbnce,  eye  upon  us.     "  Sometimes    they're 


re 

with  a  ray  of  fun.    He  was  altogether  Mr.  Finney." 

devoid     of   the    "stapfc    busmess,"  "  Why  do  you  ask,  then  ? " 

which  the  dramatic  outsider  so  often  "  Only  for  form's  sake,   my  dear 

affects,  and   had  a  disincUnation  to  sir." 

commit  himself   about    trifles    that  ''Oh!"  and  he  went  on  mnnoh- 

might  almost  have  attracted  notice  ing  and  staring,  like  a  cow  chewing 

north  of  the  Tweed.  the  cud. 

"  Good     evening,    sir,"    said    tlie  **  Mr.  Thomas  Finney,  I  may  say," 

lawyer,  blandly,  on  entering.  continued  the  lawyer. 

"  E venin',"      said     Mr.    Finney,  "  Oh  1  you  know  that  too,  do  you  ?  ** 

without  rising,  but  staring  like  the  "Oh  vest   my  dear  sir,  I   know 

sphinx,  and  inserting  a  huge  wedge  that  too. ' 

of  soap-like  cheese  in  his  mouth.  "Then  you  don't    want    to  ask 

"And  a  lovely    evening    it  is,"  me  the  question,  I  expect?" 

oontinoed  the  lawyer,  cheerily.  "  No ;   but  I  know    more  ahont 

"  Aint   been    hout^'*  replied    the  you  than  you  think,  Mr.  Finney.*' 
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"  PVaps  you're    a  hextra  clever  Mr.   Finney,    are     you    a   married 

man?"  man?" 

"  I  hope  80  ;   it's  my  business  to  "  Well,   then,    straykeforwiglj,  I 

be  clever."  can't  tell  you." 

"P'raps    you    know    more    nor  "That's     odd;    were     you    ever 

there  is  to  know  ?  "  maried?  " 

"  Oh  no,  no  1 "  laughed  the  lawyer,  "  Yes,  I  was." 

as    though  much    tickled  with  Mr.  "  A  widower,  perhaps  ?  " 

Finney's    humour ;    "  but   I    assure  "  Maybap." 

you  we  know  nothing  that  isn't  to  "You  don't  know?  " 

your  credit."  "  I    don't    know,    and     I     don't 

"  Don't  you,  now  ?  "  bruise  my  boats,  and  I  aint  a-goin* 

"No,   indeed,   we  don't.     You've  to   Rosherville,   and  I  don't  know 

had  your  misfortunes,  of  course."  who's  Griffiths,  and,   wot's  more,   I 

"Of  coorse,  of  coorse."  don't  care;  and  now,  please  to  tell 

"  But  you've  got  over  them  all."  me  wot  all  this   'ere  lark   is  ?     Wot 

"  There's  no  more  a-comin',  then,  are  you   comin'    a-nigglin'    and    a- 

I  s'pose  ? "  nagglin'   at   me    for,    and  disturbin' 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  us  be  serious;  I  me   at   my    wittles?     'Oo  are  yoo, 

am  here  as  a  lawyer."  you  white-faced  cuss  ?  "     The  man- 

"  That's  one   misfortin  I  aint  got  ner  was  as  calm  as  ever,  though  the 

over,  then."  words  were  strong.     "  I  aint  a-goin' 

"Ah!  Mr.  Finnoy,  I  see  you're  an  to   sit   hargle-barglin'    with  you  aU 

incorrigible  joker,  like  all  you   dra-  night ;  my    time's   hup — it    is.     'Go 

matic  gentlemen.     Will  you   answer  are  yon  ?  " — and  he  rose, 

an   honest     man   a  plain     question,  "  My   good  sir,   in   the   cause   of 

joking  apart,  now  ?  "  law  and  justice  and  humanity,   an- 

Finney   took   a  pull   at  his  beer,  swer  me   a  question.     I'm  a  lawyer 

and     replied,     "  'Oos    a-jokin'  ?     I  — Mr.  Wilkin,  of  Saville  Row.    rm 

aint,  nor  this  'ere  gent,  as  I  knows  employed    in   a  matrimonial  caoae. 

on,   and  I'm  not    aweer  as  you've  A  person   is    suspected    of  having 

said  nuffink  hextray  comic.     I  aint  committed    bigamy ;   I  believe  ti&e 

larfed,  as    I    knows    on.     'Oos    a-  proof  lies  wi3i    you.      Were    you 

jokin'  ? "  married      in      1853   to    a    woman 

"  Will    you    answer  a    question,  known    by  the    name    of   Carlotta 

then  ?  "  Seymour  ?  " 

"  I  aint  on  my  hoath,  I  s'pose  ?"  The  man's  face  blazed  into  gud- 

"  Certainly  not;  it's  a  private  den  animation.  "Married  to  her? 
question — aU  among  friends.  I  Yes,  I  was  married  to  her,  the 
only  want  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  thief  I  the  villain  I  "  and  he  went 
something  I  know  all  about  al-  on  to  apply  to  his  spouse  a  Btring 
ready,"  said  the  lawyer,  rather  out-  of  epithets  of  more  force  than  re- 
diplomatising  himselL  finement      "  And  she's  committed 

"Ah!   I  see — it's  a  k'nnndrum;  biggermee,     has     she  ?    'Taint    a 

but  I  give  it  up— never  could  make  'an^n'  bus'ness,   I    believe — more's 

nuffink  of  them."  the  pity.    I'd  go  a  'undred  mile  on 

The  lawyer  looked  at    me  in    de-  a  donkey  to  see  her  *ung." 

Bpair.  "No,   it's    not    a   hanging  buai- 

"  I  think  you  had  better  ask  the  ness ;  but  you  were  married  to  her, 

question   straightforwardly,"  I  said ;  aud  could  identify  her,  could  you  ?  " 

" there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Finney  "Couldn't  I,   and     wouldn't    I? 

should  object  to  answer  it."  But    wot    will    you  do  to  her? — 

Mr.    Finney      looked      perfectly  something  hextra  salt^  eh?" 

wooden   and  placid,    and    browsed  "  Oh  yes  1   of    course ;    but    our 

away  at  his  bread  and  cheese.  main  object,  in  the  first  place,  is  to 

''WeU,    then,     straightforwardly,  free  a  gentleman  from  hu  marriage 
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with  her ;  and,  by  the  by,  this  will  he  gapped,   '*  I — ^blefls    you — ^you're 

enable  you  to  get  a  divorce,  and  my  good  ang .    Holloa  I   what's 

marry  a^ain.     You  must  marry  an  Uua ?      It's    dark — I'm    choking  ;  " 

heiress  tliis  time,  Mr.  Finney,  eh?  and  down  he  fell  with  a  bang  on 

Hal  ha  I"  the  floor,  senseless  and  motionless, 

"  Thaiikin'   you    graciously,   Tom  in  a  d«  ad  faint 
Finney's    billycock    covers    T.   F.'s        Now,    here  was   a  fellow  I  had 

family    and    k'ueckshuns    for    the  once  looked  upon  as  a  mere  ^^natu9- 

fewchure."  consumere-friufes,^^ — incapable      of 

'*  Could   you  come  and  assist  us  emotion,    good-naturt'd    fnm    laai- 

to  identify  her  to-morrow?  "  ness,     born    blaze^    **n«  fatiguS  " — 

'*  Come  ?    Slippy.     I'm  your  man,  here    was  this  large  physical  man 

hanny  time  and  liannyware."  conilucting  himself  in  the  most  ap- 

**  To-morrow     at    twelve.       Will  propriately  sensational  way,  disclos- 

you  come  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  ?  "  ing  nerves,  feelings,  affections,  and 

"See    if   I   don't.       But  why  'n  a    power   of   becoming  unconscious 

thunder,   Mr.  Lawyer,   coodn't  you  at  the  fitting  crisis,  that  would  have 

hout   with   this   at   fust,   instead   of  delighted  a  dramatic  artist     I  had, 

hagititin'   a  feller  at    his    wittles  ?  indeed,   fathomed   Adolphus   before, 

I    thought    you   was    a   deputation  bnt   this    lu<t,    this    fainting    phase, 

from    John  Bright   or   the   People's  brou;(ht   painfully   to  my    mind    the 

William  lo  get  me  to  make  a  speech  sufferings  the  simple  patient  fellow 

in  the  Squeer.     But  I'll  come ;  see  hail  undergone,  not  uiiminjrled  with 

if  I  don't."  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  manly 

"  Eureka  I  "  cried  the  lawyer,  as  Anglo-Saxon    nature   disdaining    to 

we    left    Mr.   Finney's  door — "  eu-  hoist  a  flag  of  distress  to  the  world, 

reka !    the    case    is   virtually    com-  and    only    betraying,    when    relief 

plete,    and   Captain    Burridgc    is    a  arrived,    how   stern    had    been    Uie 

free   man.      The   identification  m   a  ordo  1  pasted  through, 
certainty,  of  course,  and  I  only  go        He  soon   Ciime    to    himself.      "  I 

on  witik  it  to  satisfy  Captain  Bur-  say,    Donald,    what    the    deuce   do 

ridge's    mind,    and    enable    him    to  you    go    knocking    a    fellow  about 

make  his  arrangements   in  advance  f  »r  ? "    was   his    first    question    on 

of  the  legal  formalities  that  may  be  opening:    his    eyes.       "  A  joke's    a 

necessary.     I  shall   be  at  the  hotel  joke,  but  eh  ?    \Vhy  ?    Oh  yes !  I  re- 

before    noon    to-morrow,   and   will  menilKjr   now — ah  I "    and  with 

bring  Uie  lady's  address.     Tlien  we  a  long  gasp  of  relief  he  closed  his 

can  go  and  visit  her  in  a  body,  and  eyes  and  lay  back  again.     I  did  not 

ffive  her  an  opportunity  of  compar-  disturb  hi  u. 

mff  the  merits  of  her  two  husbands        It  was  a  happy  evening  for  both 

— iai  ha!"  of  u?,    though    little  was    said  on 

"  Adolphus,  my  boy,  you're  free  I  '*  either  j=ide. 
I  said,  on  entering  the  room,  where        Adolphus  sat  plunged  in  medita- 

I  found  my  friend,  now  fairly  done  tion,  but  every  now  and  then  a  ray 

up   with    anxiety   and    excitement,  of  joy  like  a  ."^unheim  flashed  across 

lying  prostrate  ou  a  sofa.     He  stared  his    face,   and    he  would    rise    and 

St  me  in  a  confused  way,  as  if  he  grasp  my  hand,   and    *'  God-bless  " 

had  been  sleeping.  me,  "■  not  so  much  for  my  own  sake, 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?    You've  not  old  fellow,"  he  wouM  say — **  not  so 

really  found  the  husband  ?  "  much  for  myself  as  for  her.      A  man 

"  Iteally  found  him."  is  stronger — he  goes  about  the  world, 

"  And  ho  admits  the  marriaore  ?  "  and  ha-}  distractions :  but  a  woman 

"  Of  course  he  does,  and  will  go  — ^what  has  a  woman  got  to  do  but 

with  us  to-mom)w  and  identify  the  brood    over    her    troubles?      Poor 

woman ;  you're  free  I  "  Mary  I  what  lines  she's  had  I      God 

Burridge  rose  alowlj.    "  Donald,"  bless  you,  Donald,  for  her  t " 
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It  was  in  vain  to  disclaim  per-  I  have  nothing  positiye  to  go  oi^. 

sonal  merit,   and  point  out  that  I  Lady  Rose  may  have  f<»rgotten  $Sk 

was  little  more  than  an  accidental  about  me  by  this  time." 
instrument  '^Forgotten  all  about  you  I    aa  if 

"  Well,  Adolphus/'  I  said,  "  this  any  one  could  forget  the  best  fellow 

likeness  of  ours  has,  I  hope,  been  who    ever  walked    on    the    earth  I 

the  means  of  bringing  about  your  Never  I     I'll  stake  my  life  on  your 

happiness,  and  you  shall  thank  me  being    accepted.      If   you  weren't, 

aa  much  as  ever  you  like — that  is,  I'd    follow    her    about    the    world 

thank  the  hkeness,  provided  it  con-  and  give  her  no  rest.      I'd  haunt 

tinues  to  be  a  good  angel,  and  car-  her    like    a    shadow  —  like    some- 

ries  out  in  my  case  the  good  work  body's    ghost — always    saying,  *Be 

it  has  begun ;  for  if  it  hadn't  been  mine !    Be  mine ! ' — only    I'd    say, 

for  you  and  it,  you  know,  I  should  '  be  his,   be    his  1 '    of  oourse,   you 

never    have    met  Lady  Bose,   pro-  know ; "  and  with  a  hearty  laugh 

bably."  at   this  novel  specific  for   securing 

"Garry    it    out,    old    boyl       Of  the    affections    of    a   young   lady, 

course  it  will  carry  it  out."  we  separated  for  the  night  in  high 

"  Ah  I    I'm    not    sure    of    that  f  spirita 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Snoh  then/'  add  Una,  *'  aa  she  seemeth  here, 
Bach  b  the  face  of  FaJsehooJ  ;  each  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Dnpwa,  when  her  horrowod  light 
Is  hdd  away,  and  counterfeaaunce  knowne/* 

— Sfbmbsb:  Jf^eris  Quemis. 

The  lawyer  was  with  us  next  day  thing  I've  had  to  do  for  seven  years, 

at  noon  puoctually.  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Wish    you    joy.    Captain    Bur-        "  Delighted  to  hear  jrou  take  that 

ridge,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  all  my  view  of  it,  my  dear  sir ;   it  will  be 

heart,    Pm  sure;    the  case  is  com-  well  that  I  accompany  you,  I  sup- 

plete,  and  the  identification  merely  pose  ? " 

formal,   for  your  own  satisfaction  ;        "  Oh  1    certainly,    certainly  ;    and 

and    it   will  depend    upon  yourself  here  comes  Mr.  Finney,  I  suppose," 

whether   criminal    proceedings    are  as  a  knock  came  to  the  door, 
to   be  iustituted    against    the    lady        ^'A    party   for    Captain    Bruce/' 

or  not."  said  the  waiter,  throwing  open  the 

"  Oh  I    hang  the    proceedings  I    I  door ;  and  in  walked  Mr.  Finney, 
don't  want  a  row;  let  me  be  quit  of       ''Mornin',   gents    hall,"    Baid    he, 

her,  that's  all."  entering  slowly,   and  bearing  far  in 

'*  That  you  shall  be,  my  dear  sir —  front  of  him,  as  if  to  protect  them 

that  you  shall  be.     You  must  nerve  from    collisions,    a     weather-beatt-a 

yourself  for  the    unpleasantness   of  chimney-pot  hat  of  colossal  dimen- 

confronting  her  now,  however.     It  sions,  and  a  green  cotton  umbrella 

will  be  painful,  but,  like  tooth-draw-  in  complete  harmony  with  it.     "A 

ing,  it  will  soon  be  over.      You  will  little  arter  time    I    am,  but  Fad   to 

be  able  to  command  your  feelings,  spiff  myself  hup  a  bit  arter  the  shop, 

I  do  trust  ? "  along   o'    goin'   into   lady's  s'ciety 

Burridge,  with  the  morning  light^  you  see." 
had  arrayed    himself   anew  in    the        *'  Plenty    of   time,    Mr.    Finney, 

profound    stolidity    of    the    heavy  plenty    of    time  :    won't   you     sit 

dragoon,  and  he  answered  the  at-  down  ? "    said    tne    lawyer.     And 

torney  with  ox-like  wonder  in  his  after  a  good  deal   of   manceuvring 

eye.       ^'Painful?    it's    the    j oiliest  with  his  hat  and  umbrella,  Mr.  Fin- 
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ney  bn{?ft<]ed  them  tofrether  in  a  for  oobblin'  and  livin'  in  Shore- 
strongly-intrenched  position  under  ditch,  and  puttin'  a  si^n  hover  his 
his  chair,  and  then  coolly  survey-  palass  door — ^' Peter  Mole,  Boots 
ed  the  company  with  a  twinkling  and  Shoos.'  Ah!  she  wor  a  kweer 
eye.  one,  and  no  mistake  1"  And  Mr. 
*  "  Wich  is  *im  ?  "  he  said,  at  last  Finney  indulged  in  a  saturnine 
"  One  on  'em*8  *irn,  in  coorse,  but  laugh. 

wich  is  t'other?     Wich  on  *em  kern  "Jest  afore  we  wor  married,"  he 

to  my  shop  Inst  night  ?    Blarmed  if  went  on — "  blowed  if  it  don't  bust 

I  iver  see  sich  a  pair  o'  Corksican  me  still — she  says  to  me,  ^  Thomas,' 

Brothers.     My  guv'nor  *d  give  *em  says  she  in  her  'igh  way,  *  You  must 

an'atfull;  see  if  he  dMn't"  'old  up  your  'ead  after  we're  mar- 

"This    is    Captain    Bruce,    who  ried.'     *So  I  will,'  says  I;  *I  alius 

▼isitpd     you    last  night,"  said    the  did.'      '  You  must  'old  it  'igher  than 

lawyer;    "and  this  is  Captain  Bur-  iver  now,  then,'  says  she:  *do  you 

ridge,  whom  you're  going  to  make  know  what  you're  a  gom*   to  be, 

a  free  man  of,  Mr.  Finney."  Thomas?'     *  Third  carpinter  at  the 

"  My  sarvice  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Surrey,'  says  1 ;  *  and  fust  chop  by- 

Finney,  nodding  to  Adolphus  with  and-by,    please  the    pigs,'    says    I. 

a  comical  oxprebsion.      "  Ow's   our  *  'Gnoble      thouglit  I '       says      she, 

old  'ooman  ? "  throwin'    hout    her    arm :    '  in    my 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Bur-  country,  when  a  princess  marries  a 

ridge.  pt'ssink,     the    pessink     becomes     a 

"  *Ow's  our  wife  ?    We're  a  joink-  prince.    You're  a-goin'  to  be  a  prince, 

stock  company,  aint  we?     linney  my    Thomas,*    says    she.     *In    dis- 

&  Co.  ?      'Ow's    our    missus,   Co.  ?  guidgo,  though  ? '   says  I.     '  In  dis- 

There  aint  another  pardner  in  the  guidge   for  tlie    presint,'   says    she. 

consam,  is  there  ?  "  *Then  they  won't  go  a-prayin'  for 

**No,    I    don't    think    so,"    said  me  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  fam- 

Burridge,  stolidly;    "but  I  haven't  ily,  belike?'    says  I.     *Not  for  the 

seen  Mrs.  Finney  for  six  years."  presint,'  says  she;    *  but  by-and-by 

"Oh!     you    split    too,   did  you?  you'll  get  that,  and  hall  other  emoly- 

Now,  if  I  may  ax  the  freedom,  wot  mint^.'    Oh  Lor !  *ow  she  did  carry 

was  it?"  on — surey-lie?"     And  Mr.   Finney 

"What?"  punctuated    his    reflection    with    a 

"  Wot  was  the  split  on  ?  "  little  laugh. 

"  Oh  I    hundreds    of  causes,    Mr.  "  I  wor  an  'angin'  horff  and  hon 

Finney."  a  bit,  you  see,"  he  explained ;  "  and 

"  Ah  1  she  wor  a  one,  wam't  she,  she  thought  she'd  nail  me  up  and 

now  ?    She  wor  a  one  to  worrit  the  screw  me  down    by   makin'   me  a 

'ind  leg  hoff  a  jackass,  and,  'scewsin'  prince  I    and  arter  hall,   I  was  hass 

freedom,   she    found    two    on   'em ;  enoupjh  to  marry  her ;  but  so  were 

didn't  she  now,  Co.  ? "  you,  Co.,   my  boy — so   there's  two 

"  That  she  did,  Mr.  Finney."  on  us,  any'ow.     Scews  my  freedom, 

"She    lived   'igh,   she   did,"  said  gents  hall." 

tlie  carpenter,  surrendering  himself  "  By  Jove  I "  said  Burridge,  "  that 

to  a  train  of  conjugal  remini-cenccs.  little  game    about  the    Pnncess  ia 

''She   wom*t  a  cheap   bargain,   no  Carlotta     all     over — that    identifies 

*ow;  and  livin*  'igh  gave  'er  a  nigh  her;  but  if  we  are  going  to  see  her, 

temper;    and  the  swearink  of  her!  hadn*t  we  better  start  and  get  it 

— horffle!    and   the   lyin'    thief  slie  over?" 

wor!  owdaycioiis,   surey-lie!      She  It  was  agreed  to,  and  we  started 

wos   the    Prin<;id8    Pofnepowski    in  in  a  couple  of  hansoms  for  Gkrard 

her  hown  right;  but  in  disguidge,  Street,    Soho,    where    the    "joink- 

wam't  sh'.*?     I  'unted  up  the  Hem-  stock"  wife  was  now  livin^r.     Bur- 

p'ror,  her  father.    He   ad  a  fancy  ridge  and  the  lawyer  went  in  one 
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cab,  and  Mr.  Finney  and  I  in  the  for  mer-r-rcy,  for  par-rdon  for  this 

second.  long  ke-ruel  desertion  ?  " 

"  Oh  Lor  I  "   remarked  that  gen-  '^  Not  at  all,   and,   what's  more^ 

tleman,   as    he  settled  in  his  seat^  you  know  I  haveu't;   so  please  to 

after    breaking  his    nut-brown    hat  leave    off    stage  -  tricks    tall    we're 

against    the    roof, — *'0h    Lor  I     to  gone." 

think   of  me  a-ridin'  in  a  nandsom  ^'  Unmanly    miscreant  I      I    will 

with  a  tip-topper  in  a  tagglioni  and  not  deign,"  (with  an  imperial  sweep 

a  hijrlass— oh  Lor  I "    We  pulled  up  of  the  arm),    *'  to    hold    commune 

at  the  comer  of  the  street.    Now  with  you ;    to  the   door,  sir !    and 

was  the  tug  of  war.  you,  too,  myrmidons  1  "  (to  the  soti- 

*'  We'd    better    all    go    into    the  citor  and  me)  *'  begone  I  " 
house,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  but  Mr.  **  We'U  go  immediately,  ma'am ; 
Finney  can  remain  outside  the  room  we  just  want    you  quietly   to  ao- 
till  he's  wanted.      Tell  Mr?.   Bur-  knowledge  your  marriage,   to  saTe 
ridge,"  he  said  to  the  servant  who  trouble,"  said  the  lawyer, 
opened  the  door,  "  that  the  solicitor  "  IIow  can  I  deny  it  ?    His  kep- 
would    like  to  see    her  for  a  few  ramping     fetters     are     about    mee 
minutes,  if  she's  disengaged."    Per-  harrt ;  and  now,  begone !  " 
mission   being  given,  we   ascended,  '^  I    mean    your    previous    mar- 
aud   AHolphus    entered    the    room  ria<re,"  said  the  lawyer,  quietly, 
first.     There  was  a  cry  of  astonish-  The  woman's   eyes  dilated ;    ehe 
ment,  and  as  I  followed  liim  in,  a  clutched    the    table,    gave   a  quick 
large,   flabby,   middle-aged    woman,  siiort    gasp,    and    her    sueiy    com- 
with    a    fishy   eye,   hanging    white  plexion   faded   (if  the   word  is  ad- 
jowlers,  and  a  towzy  head  of  with-  missible)  into  an   ashen   hue.     She 
ered -looking  hair,  was  crossing  the  recovered     her    self-possession     al- 
room  in  stage-strides,  with  extend-  most  instantly,  however,  and  cried 
ed  arms.  out. — 

''  Oh,  my    long   lost    one  I  "    she  ^^  Ah  !    ha  I    a  plot  to  rob  me  of 

exclaimed,    stopping,     however,    in  my  pittance ;    in  sooth,  'tis  worthy 

her    march,    when    she    saw    me.  of  him." 

"Oh,  mee  husband  of  mee  youth!  "My    good    madam,"     said    the 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain-  lawyer,    "  this   is    really  quite  use- 

ed,  it  drop-pop-pop  "  (she  began  to  less.     We  know  you  were  married 

sob)    "pop-eth     as     the     ^ee-entle  in  the  year    1853.      Better  to  ao- 

dee-ew  I       It     blesseth     him     that  knowledge  it  to  us  privately  thsn 

gives  1     It  shall  bless  me  I     I  for-  go  to  a  court  about  it  with — ^witii 

give    you,    mee    erring    one  1     mee  certain  painful  results." 

perr-rodigal I      To  your  place  I    to  "If  vou  will   tear  the    gnawing 

your    home,    in    mee    arms  1    mee  secret  irom  my  breast — my  outraged 

Adol-ol-olphus,  come  I  "  breast — so    be    it.    A    foul  fMBaUi- 

This  scene  was  quite  too  over-  ance  I  did  contract,  in  pique,  in 
powering.  I  bit  my  tongue  and  very  madness,  womanlike,  to  epite 
pinched  my  arm — hurt  myself  scri-<  a  slighting  noble — I  did  mate  me 
ously,  in  fact^  to  suppress  the  burst-  with  a  clown." 
ing  laughter.  As  for  Dolly,  his  "That  was  in  '53?"  said  the 
sense  of  humour  was  not  quickly  lawyer,  his  cool  dry  voice  con- 
touched  ;  besides,  it  was  different  trasting  strangely  with  the  tragic 
for  him,  and  he  looked  phlcgmut-  rhythm  of  her  sentences, 
ically  at  the  woman,  and  quietly  "  In  '53  it  was,  but  '54  brought 
remarked,  "  Certainly  not ;  sit  healing  on  its  wings.  The  monster 
down,  please.  I  have  some  bus-  died,  and  left  me  free  once  more," 
ine^s  to  talk  about;  this  is  my  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
solicitor."  hands. 

"  You  do  not  Gome,  then,  to  sue  "  You're  sure  he  died  ?  " 
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•*  Ay,  very  sure,"   she  gurgled  be-  Carlotta  looked  up,  with  phastiy 

tween  her  hands.  despair   in   her     face,     and  said   to 

**His   naine    was   Finney,    I   be-  Burridge, — 

lieve?"  '*  You   will  go   and   rejoice  over 

"Spare    me;   suffice  it  that   the  the  downfall  of  a  miscraUe   woman, 

monster's  dead."  I  suppose,  and  set  the  law  on  to  her. 

The    lawyer    quietly    opened  the  and  starve  and  imprison  lier.     You 

door  and     admitted   the   carpcnfor,  suppose  that  she  has  no  leelinga,  and 

Carlotta's     face     continuing     buried  that  if  she   committed   tliis   breach 

in  her  hands.     Finney's  mouth   was  of  the  law  she  wasn't  driven   to  it 

distended  into  a  wide  grin.  by  a  foolish  mad  passion  for  you — 

''His  name  was   Thomas  Finney,  we;ik   dotard     that    she  was.     You 

carp  nfer   at   the   Surrey  Theatre,  I  will  liave  no  pity,  I  suppose;   weak 

think  ? "  repeated  the  lawyer.  men,     when     they    have    an    aoci- 

''  Ask    me  no   more,"   hissed   the  dental   triumph,   are   vimlietive.     It 

woman;    ''sullice   it    that   the   car-  flatters   them — it  makes   them    feel 

pent«-r  i^  dead  I "  stronj;  to  trample   down   somebody 

"The   carpenter    'as  hoverlooked  — and  to   trample   down   the  fallen 

the    succ'mstance   if    he     is,"     said  is  th'-ir  only  chance." 

Finney,  in  a  hollow  voice.  '*  Hush  !  "     re{>lied      Adolphus, — 

The  woman   dropped   her  hands,  "  tliese     fine     words     are     entirely 

and   a   real   ."^hriek   of  an«:uish    and  thrown     away   upon   me.     I   won't 

fear  rang  thron^'h  the  house.  trample  on  you,    but  I    won't  pity 

"An     apparition!"     she    gasped,  you.     You   never     loved   me;    you 

sitting  down  and  holding  her  liands  had  a    mad    passion  for  my  money, 

to   her    side — *"  a  ghost  I     ho   must  that  was  all.     I  may  be  weak,  but 

be  dead  1     I   swear   I   thou^dit   him  not  weak  enough  not  to  know  that, 

dead!"  and   she   rocked    herself  to  As  for  the  law,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 

and  fro.     ''It's  a  cheat,   a   trick,   a  cemed,    it  shan't   be    lee    loose   on 

lie ;    it's   not   the    man,"   she    went  you.     You  are  free  to  go  where  you 

on   wildlv.     "  Who     savs     it's     the  please,  but  I  advise    vou    to    leave 

man?   who   dares   to   say   it's    he?  this  country,  as  the   law    may  find 

he  died  in  "54."  you   out  without   my  assistmce.     If 

"  Wt'll,  he   must   'ave   dug    'isself  yuu  were    starving,     I     ynif/ht  pity 

up    agin,    old     'ooman — that's     all.  you ;  but   a«  I   don't  wish   to  pity 

Y  ou  recleck  you  kem  to  'is    shop   in  you,  you  shall  have  enouiih  to  keep 

•65,    and    got     a    fippun    note   from  you  from    starving — but   only   from 

him,     which  it   aint    costumiary  to  starvinL'.     Thai's  alL" 

get  from  any  ghosts  I've  heerd  tell  ''  I  say,    guv'nor,    aint  you   goin* 

on;    and    the  nex    time   you  kem —  to    lag   her    for    biggermee?"   said 

a  year   arter — you   wos   tight,   you  Mr.  Finney,  in  accents  of  deep  dis- 

recleck,    and  he    turned    you   hout  ap|>r>intment. 

and    calL.d    a    peeler;   so    he    wor  "No,  no,   no,"   said   the  lawyer; 

above-ground     then,     and   he's   not  "come  away,  come  away." 

been    a-dym'   mucii   lately,    as   he's  "Oh  Lor  I    oh   Lor!    to   think  oi 

aweere  on,  and,   wot's  more,    don't  an   ole  blessed  day  lo-^t  for  nuifiuk  I 

mean  to.''  It  aint  friendly  of  you,  Co.;   'laixit, 

"  Is    that    your    wife,     Mr.  Fin-  now,  old  man." 

ney?'"  said  the  lawyer.  Disregarding    Mr.     Fitjm;y't<     p^ 

"  Tliat's  the  'ooman  I  took  for  my  thetic    remonstrances,   wi^    ieli    lit* 

wife  in  'r>.'} — wor-e   luck.     Lor!   but  mi-erable  woman  to  h'-r^-ir. 

she's  iiahered  since  tht-n.     More  like  "  I  (congratulate   you   a^':>!i..    '^g^^ 

a  hox  than  a  hangel  now,  surey-lie !  "  tain     Burridge,"   cri«;''    »•.«    trnwyr- 

"I   think     it's    cruel   to   prolong  "anil  all  the  more,  uow  ttiut    '    uft*- 

this  scene,"  said  I ;"  we're   all  satis-  seen  t lie  fute  from    whi'.v     ye-    jam^ 

fied — let  us  go."  been  rescued.     You  uw'    n'jr  jr.*. 
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youraelf  no  fiirther  trouble    about  Adolphufl  when  we  were  alone, — 

the  matter ;  I  will  take   an  opinion  "now  that  the  curtain's  dropped   on 

as  to  the  most  proper  legal  steps  to  villany  and  misery  and  all  the  rest 

be  adopted,  and  will  arrange  every-  of  it,   now  for  happiiioi^s.     *  Strike 

thing,  if  possible,  without  troul)ling  while  the  iron  is  hot,*  as  the  lawyer 

you    again.       I     understand — par-  said.     You've  still   got    four    days* 

don       me  —  ahem  I — I    understand  leave;  come  along  to  Aldershot,  and 

that  certain    ulterior    arrangements  steer  me  and  yourself  to  victory." 

were  depending  on   this  most  for-  "Ahl  to  victory  1  but  is  it  to  be 

tunate     discovery ;     well,   the  event  victory  for  me  ?     Hap[)y  events  are 

should  be   delayed    till     you     hear  rare  enough  in  the  world,  but  happy 

from  me,  but,  in  the  mean   time,  all  coincidences,    how    often    do    they 

arrangements     can     be    proceeded  happen  ? " 

with.     It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  "  What  an  old  croaker  you  are  I 

weeks  at  the   utmost,   and  perhaps  — the    moment  I  begin  to  be  jolly, 

no    delay    may   be  necessary.     Of  you  damp  it  by   tumbling  into   the 

that  1  will  inform  you   by  letter,  blues.      You     talk      like     an     ass, 

however,    without     loss    of    time.  Donald;  you  talk  as  if  the  whole 

And  I  suppose  I  had   better  arrange  affair  was  a  matter  of  chance,  like 

to  have  Whytock  released  from  the  each   of   ns    winning  a  fortune  at 

police-office?"  roulette  on  the    same    day.     From 

"  Certainly,   if    you  can  manage  what  you   told  me,   Lady   Rose  as 

it."  good  as  promised ;  and,  between  you 

"  No    difficulty  about  that ;  and  and  me,  you  ought  to  have  settled 

as  to  the  sum   of  money  promised  it  on   the  spot.      If  she    meant  to 

him  by  Captain  Bruce  ?  "  take  you,  she  would  have   done  it 

"  Whatever    was      promised     he  then  as  much  as  now ;   why  didn^t 

must  get,  (>f  course  ;   for,  no   matter  you  speak  out  like  a  man?" 

how,   he  has  been  of  the    utmost  "  Mrs.  Ba«lger  came  just  as  I  wag 

service,  and   hns  earned   the   money  going  to  say — to  say  what  I  really 

according   to   the    contract.     Q-ood-  think  1  was  going  to  say." 

bye."  "Why   didn't  you  say  it  before 

"  Adoo,  Cap*n,"  said  Mr  Finney ;  Mrs.  Badger  came,  then  ?     I've  often 

"  the     pardnership's      broke      hup.  heard  it  said  that  you  clever   fellows 

Finney  &  Co.'s  took  down  the  sign,  don't    get  on  halt    so    well    with 

and  if  there's   to  be  no    laggln',  my  women  as  we  thickheads  do.     Upon 

name's    Walker.    'Taint    the   right  my  word,   I  believe  it's  true;  and 

thing,  thouph,  no   'ow ;   slie'U  be  at  I  suspect  it's  because  you   crane   at 

it  agin.     I'll    'ave   *arf-a-dozen  new  your  fences,  and  want  to  take  them 

pardners.      Better  say  Mng' Oap'n  I  "  artistically,  turning  back   and   back 

"  I  don't  think  she's  likely  to  for  a  new  take-off,  insUfad  of  cram- 
find  any  new  victims  now,  Mr.  ming  in  the  spurs  and  going  slap  at 
Finney,"  said  Adolnhus;  "I  think  them,  no  matter  where,  never  mind 
we  may  safely  let  her  alone.  But  how,  so  long  as  you  get  over.  You 
you've  lost  a  day's  work  for  me,  and  treat  them — womf-n,  I  menn — ^like 
you've  done  me  a  great  service,  and  muses,  or  goddesses,  or  sylphs,  or 
I  should  like  to  make  you  an  ac-  something,  and  won't  speak  to  them 
knowledgment :  what  can  I  do  for  like  human  beings.  Hang  it  all  I 
you?"  they  are  human  bt'ings,  you  know. 

"Nothink  at  all,  sir;  nothink  at  But    courage  1      Lady     Rose — I'll 

all.     But  if  ever    your  watchword  answer  for  lier." 

'appens    to    bo   *  lag,'  T.  F.  is  the  "  Varium     et     mutdbUe      semper 

carpenter  to   nail    the    bisness    for    " 

you.    Momin,*  gents  hall,"   and  Mr.  *'  Oh  I      bother      the    dead    lan- 

Finney  stalked    gravely  down    the  guacresi  keep  your  spirit?  up,   and 

street.  don't  let  us  spend  the  night  talking 

'*  Now,    my    dear    Donald,"   said  metaphysics  in  Soho.     Come  on." 
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cnAFTEB  xrv. 


"  Ah  t  one  roM, 
One  roM,  but  one  br  those  lUr  flnjrera  culled, 
Wer«  worth  a  hundred  klseea  preeeed  un  Upi 
LeM  exquiiite  thjiU  thine.** 

— TBxsiTSosr. 


We  spent  that  evening  together  menn^^  of  breaking  the  news  to  her 

in    the   room    in    the    Barracks    at  cousin ;  and  then,  when  the  fitting 

Aldcrshot,    where    Bnrrilgc    and    I  moment   arrives,  we  shall  send  for 

had,  some  three  months  before,  first  you,  and  introduce  the  hero  on   to 

formed   our    momentous    at^quaint-  "the  stage." 

ftnce.     "  What  an  age   it  seemed  I  "        "  Ah  !     I    see,     master    Donald  ; 

was  the  idea  that  occurred  to  both  you're  a  sly  hand.      You're  going  to 

of  us;  "  And  to  tJiink,"  s:»id  Dolly,  take  our  little  affairs  as  a  text,  and 

"  that  we  should  have  only  known  preach  your  own  sermon  on  it,  with 

each  other  three  months!     Wonder-  a    practical  application ;    but,    with 

ftil,    isn't   it?  considering   that,  I'll  all   my  heart,   provided  the  sermon 

be  bound,  th(?re  are  no  two  fellows  isn't  too  long,  and  you  don't  keep 

such  pals  in  ramp,  or  anywhere."  me  waiting  an  age  outside  paradise. 

"  Human   hfu   is    properly  to    be  Success  to  the  serm^in,  oM  boy,  and 

mea8ure<l    by    a    reference    to    the  I'm  sure  it  will  be  surccssfnl." 
number  and  intensity   of  our   emo-        When  we  separated  for  the  night, 

tions,    rather    than    by   any    arith-  I  perceived  that  my  feelings  closely 

metical    oom])ntition    of  days    and  rewmbled    those    of   another    night 

years,"  paid  I,  sententiously.  when   I   believed  myself  to  be  ap- 

**Now  that's  the  kind  of  thing  proaching  the  crisis  of  my  fate.  I 
— I'll  be  bound  that's  exactly  the  perceived  that  I  was  going  to  be 
kind  of  aggravating  thing — you  go  troiibKsome,  so  I  shook  myself  to- 
saying  to  Lady  Ka«e.  Why,  my  gether,  and  said,  *'  No  good  tor- 
dear  fellow,  it's  enough  to  frighten  menting  yourself — hopes  or  fears 
the  Pop<*.  Plense  stow  away  all  will  be  certainties  to-nu)rrow,  for 
that  sort  of  nonsense  in  yo'.r  port-  to-morrow  the  die  shall  be  castj" 
manteau  till  afUT  to-morrow,  or  woe  and,  so  savin?,  I  tumbled  into  bed, 
betide  you.  And,  talking  of  to-  grateful  for  an  overpowering  fa- 
morrow,  Donald,  what  is  our  scheme  tigue  which  I  felt  sure  would  bring 
—our  plan  o  attack  ? "  immediate   sleep    and    escape    from 

"  Wed,  there    are    two    or  three  thought.      And  sleep  did  come,  but 

things  to   Le   taken  into  consi<lera-  it  came  wild  and  feverish,  as  on  the 

tion.      Tiie    ladies  ore  bf)th   at   tlie  memorable    nij^ht    after    my    intro- 

Hermita»re.  yju' re  certain  ?  "  duet  ion  to  Lady  Ro^e. 

"Quite."  Vivid  images    and    visions,    sug- 

"  It  won't  do  to  take  Miss  Rich-  gested  by   a  me«lley   of  hopes  and 

mond  too  much  by  surprise,  you  see.  fears,   an<l  coloured  by  the  strange 

She  must  be  prep*»red  f«'r  it  gently."  events  of  the  last  three  days,  chased 

"  Ah  I  who's  to  do  it  ?  "  each   other  ahout  my  bruin,  inter- 

''I  was   thinking  of  a  little   plan;  ciianging  and   blending  with  a  mar- 

if   you   approve   of   it,   I    think    it  vellous  ra))idity. 
would    suit    «11     parties    concerned         Now  there  was  a  vision  of  a  fair 

very   well.      It  is,   that  we  should  fac<i    smiling    gently    upon    me — a 

both  go  over  U)  F in  the  morn-  vision   of  a  fair  hand  oflering  me  a 

ing,  but  that  you  should  wait  at  the  promised  guenlon — a  vision  of  a 
hotel,  while  I  go  to  the  house*,  see  fair  form  clasped — and  I  felt  a  beat- 
Lady  Rose,  t«ll  her  all  about  it,  ing  heart  that  required  no  other 
and  consult  with  iicr  as  to  the  best  voice    to    give    its  happy    verdict. 
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Anon    the    same    fair   face,    bright  Adolphus,   up  to  this  point,  had 

with     mischievous     mirth,     and     a  regarded   me   with    iimte   disappro- 

musical   voice  that    rang   out    elfin  bation,  but  here  he  broke  in, — 

laughter,   and  cried  "Too  late;  the  *' Oh   Donald!  for  heaven's  sake 

cliance  was  thine,  but  now  'tis  mine  stop  1    if  that's  the   key  you're  Id, 

— the  roses  all  arc  dead."     Through  it's  all  up ;  lay  all  that  sort  of  thing 

the    livelong     night    this    infernal  aside,   and  put  the  spurs  in,  or   1 

jingle  held  possession  of  my  fevered  know    one    Red    man    who    won't 

brain.     Now   and  then  I  woke  up,  dance  to-night.*' 

and,    as  if  to  exorcise    the    demon  ^'  Don't  be   afraid,   old  boy;    Fll 

suggesting  the  evil  refrain,   roared  bo  prudent,  and,   as  you  say,  '  pnt 

out,    ''  To-morrow  the  die   shall  be  the    spurs    in.'      I   suppose    you've 

cast."      In     vain — back     it     came,  never   been  along  this  road  before, 

spoken   now   by  Burri«ige,  now  by  Adolphus  ? " 

Badger,    now    by   Lady   Hose.     It  ''  To  tell  you   the  truth,  then,  I 

was  Set  to  mn^ic  at  l&st,  and  Tom  have.      I  didn't  go  as  long  as  you 

Finney  and   Bill   Why  took  sung   it  were  here;   I  didn't  think  it  right, 

over  a  pot-house  table,  to  the  air  of  But  after  you  were   away,   I  could 

the  ^'  Guards'  Waltz,"  clinking  their  not   stand    the    kind    of  feeling  of 

glasses  and  waving  long  white  clay  being  cut  off  from  her  altogether-— 

pipes  to  the  time,  while  the  irresis-  you  were  a  kind  of  Unk,  you  know 

tible    Kartofitil  of    Bagdad    danced  — so   I  rode   over  one  evening  and 

strenuously  in  the  midst, —  put  up  my  horse,  and  cruised  about 

u«r«4u     ui     VI     vt    v      wi  till    1    found    the    Hermitage,    and 

"With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hnrrah!  ^i     ^      ti         i.                          xi_ 

With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!  smce    that    I  ve   been    over    there 

They're  dead,  they're  dtad,  every  evening.     I've  been  leading 

TbrE:i^''iini75^il""  an  owl's  life;  my  life  hasn't  begim 

till    twilight    for    the    last    month. 

At  last  I  woke  up  to  find  my  friend  I  know   all    the  windows,   and  all 

standing  by  my  bedside.  the    family    moves.       Sometimes  I 

"What  are  yon    holloaing:  at?"  was  in  luck,  and  saw  Mary  before 

he  inquired.     "Who's  dead?"  the      drawing-room     blinds      were 

"  Tiiey     are— the    Roses— all    of  down  ;   sometimes  it  was  only  her 

tliem  1 "      I   replied,    dimly,    "  Oh  I  shadow  I  saw,  but  that  was  always 

hang  it  I     I   forgot.      I  must  have  something.      Sometimes  a  thing  that 

been    dreaming — such     abominable  looked   like  a  big  cauliflower,  Irom 

dreams,  too.     Is  it  time  to  get  up?"  its  shadow,  used  to  be  in  the  win- 

"  Up  YOU  get.      It's  eight  o'clock,  dow  all   the  evening,  noddmg  and 

You  look  as  if  you'd  been  disiipat-  waggling    itself   up    and   down.     I 

ing  ;  jump   into   your   bath— sharp,  found  out  at  last  that  it  was  Mm 

Remember   what's   before  us.      It's  Badger's  head,  asleep;  and  how  I 

a  glorious  morning."  used   to    grind    my   teeth   when    I 

It  was  indeed   a  glorious  morn-  saw  it  was  going  to  be  a  cauliflower 

ing,  and  if  bright  skies   are  happy  night  I      Once,  and   only  once,   the 

omens,    better    omen    I  could    not  two  girls  came   out  in   the  mooa- 

wish.      Thinking    on    this    wise,    I  light,   and  walked  on   the  grass  ia 

could    not    help  murmuring,  as  we  front      I  was  screwed  in  between 

rode  along  on  our  way  to  F a  tree  and  the  wall,  and  could  see 

"  Go  not,  happy  day.  them    Safely.       She    was    looking 

From  the  shlniojc  fields;  glorious." 

''^'u.VatV.d..  "Which    of   them?"     I    cried, 

eagerly. 

When  the  happy  yej  "Which  of  them?  ha  I  hal   ha  I 

Falters  from  her  lip«,  -  ...      ^,     ^         „,   n   u   ^i.      e  ^u 

Pass,  and  blush  the  news  — I  hke  that.      Well,  both  ot  them. 

O'er  the  blowing  ships,  of  course,  but  I  had  Only  eyes  for 

Till  the  lied  mu  daaea ^"  one,  and  I  saw  she   had    on    the 
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locket — saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  in/*  and  in  a  conp^e  of  minutes 
That  was  a  grreat  nig-ht  for  me.  stood,  with  a  ringing  in  my  ears 
One  ni;;ht  they  left  tlie  drawing-  and  a  thumping  of  tlie  heart,  in 
room  window  open.  Tliere  was  front  of  the  door — the  door — wait- 
music  first,  and  then  talking,  and  I  ing  with  a  wild  inconsistent  sort 
thought  I  would  like  to  hear  her  of  hope  that,  when  the  servant 
voice,  so  I  got  on  the  wall  and  opened  it,  he  would  say,  "Not  at 
crept  close  up   to  the    house,    and  home." 

was  hearing  ner  splendidly,  when  Not  so,  however;  the  man  wel- 
somehow  I  slipped  and  fell  off  corned  me  with  a  broad  prin,  wid- 
into  a  bush  with  on  awful  crai^i.  ened,  doubtless,  by  the  memory  of 
Luckily  I  was  hurf,  and  lay  stil),  frequent  larpresses,  and  a  *^ lively 
for,  in  a  moment  after,  an  old  sense  of  benetits  to  come.*' 
fellow  put  his  head  out  and  hoi-  He  informed  me  that  his  master 
l«>aed,  '  Who  was  there  ? '  and  was  gone  to  town  as  u^ua),  that 
*T)iat  he  was  going  to  fire,'  and  Mrs.  Badger  was  ^'hout  in  the 
'That  he  saw  nw.  perfectly  well,  Pony-carriage,"  but  that  the  young 
and  I  had  better  give  myself  up  ladies  were,  he  believed,  within — 
before  he  drilled  a  holu  in  me.'  I  would  I  walk  up  ?  I  would  and 
deuced  nrar  did  give  mysflf  up,  did — and  marched  into  the  draw- 
but  I  didn't ;  and  the  old  fellow,  ing-room  in  a  state  of  numb  des- 
who    hailn't    seen    me    a    bit,    got  peration. 

tired  by  degrees,   and  went  away.        It  was  empty.     "I'll  go  and  see 

I  p>t  a  fright,  but  I  had  heard  her  for  the  ladies,"  said  the  man. 
voice  ;  and  tliat  was  my  best  nighty        In   a  couple    of    n:inutes,   which 

I  think.*'  seemed  an  many  hours — and  during 

"This  is  the  first  view  wo  get  of  whicli  I  had  mastered,  wiih  intense 

the  place,"  said  I,  drawing  rein,  as  avidity,  a  fact  from    '  The    Times ' 

we  reachid  the  top  of  the  lon^r  hill,  that    Foster's      "Mountain     Port" 

"There  it  is!"    and    I    re<:ogiiised  was   the  only  possible  stimulant  a 

with  a  thrill  of  blissful  recollections  sane  man  should  tliink  of  imbibing 

the    dark   wood   that    encompassed  — the  man  returned, 
the  town.  "Miss  Mary  has  gone  for  a  walk, 

The   roses  of   tlie  early   summer  sir,"  he  said ;    "  but  her   ladyship " 

had  fa<}ed  from  the  hedgerow — the  (I  thought  the  villain's  eyes  twink- 

roses  that,   for  me,   had    lifted    up  led)    "  is  in   the   garden ;   will   you 

their  voice's  and  S[>oken ;   but  fresher  please   to  go  there,   or  shall   I  let 

than  ever  was  their  revelation  now.  ner     ladyship    know    you're    here, 

And   '  there  is  a   Rose,*  thought   I,  sir  ? " 

'tliat  blooms  all   the   year    round;        "Oh!    I'll    go     to    the    garden, 

courage,      she     shall      bo     mine  1 '  certainly,"    said    I ;    and    I    rather 

''Come      on,      Adolphus,      quicker,  flattered  myself  my  tone  was  care- 

and  let  us  get  rid  of  suspenf^e."  Icfs   and    jaunty.      Here  was    the 

We   galloped   along   the   turf   till  very  opportunity  required.     It  wss 

we    reached    the   out<tkiits    of   the  beautiful.      It  was    siimetliing    like 

town,    and   I   then   said,   '*  Ride  on  hick.      There   wba  a    symmetry   in 

now,     Adolphus,    and    go    quickly  it,  a .     And  yet  I  ibund  myself 

past  the   house;   I'll  come  or  send  taking  the  most  circuitous  route  to 

for  you  when  you're  wanted."  the   garden,   slinking  behind    trees, 

"  Good   luck  I    good    speeil  I    and  and,     in    fact,     conducting    myself 

don*t  keep  me  lon>;  waitin<r.  for  Vm  more  like  a  fuotpad  than  an  ardent 

an    impatient   beggar,"    he   replied,  lover  hastening  to  pay  hiu  dwoirs. 

and  clattered  away  up  the  street.  Confound    it!    why  hadn't  I  Bur^ 

I  gave   him   a    sliort    start,    and  ridge's  facility,  who  firoposed  when 

then,   literally  following  his  often-  he  didn't  want  to  propose — when 

repeated  advice^  I  "  put  the  spurs  he  Lad  no  right  to  propose  ? 
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The  garden,  however,  was  inex-  unole  is  in  London,  of  course  j  he 

orably  but  two  acres  in  extent^  so  will  be  very  sorry  to  hare  missed 

unless  I  went  away  altogether,   or  you." 

got  up  a  tree,  I  must  clearly  fall  in        A  sort  of  chill  fell  upon  me  at 

with  Lady  B^^e  before  long.     "  For-  these  words — at  this  suggestion  of 

ward,  craven  I  "  I  muttered  to  my-  its  being  possible  for  fTie  to  be  at 

self,    and    started    off    slowly    and  Aldersliot  without  coming   over    to 

warily  down  a  path  which,  leading  see   ^«r— of  its  being    possible    for 

to  the  hotbeds  and   the    depot    of  me  not  to  stay  for  luncheon-— of  its 

garden    debris,     was    least    of    all  being  possible  for  me  not  to  see  her 

likely  to  lead  me  to  the  fair  object  uncle ;   there  was  a  mattor-of-fact- 

of  my  mission.  ness  about  it    thut    damped    me — 

The     sfern    reader    will    perhaps  almost  piqued  me — I  who  had  pic- 
say,    "  What  an   ass  I  "     Well,  it  is  tured  mys«'lf  as  being  there  without 
easy   to  say,   "  ass ;  "   but  wait  till  intermission,   from   mom    to    dewy 
you've  tried  it  yourself,  and  if  you  eve,  for  the  next  three  days, 
nave,  and  still  say  **  ass,"  all  I  can        *'  I  liope  your  uncle  and  aunt  are 
say  is,  you  must  either  be  a  heavy  very  well  ?  "   I  said,   in  a  damped 
dragoon,   or  admit    that    the    same  voice, 
epithet  was  once  applicable  to  your-        "  Very  well,  thanks." 
self  '*  And  your  cousin  ?  " 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  had  only  "  Extremely  so ;  better  than  she 
gone  a  few  yards  down  the  path,  has  been  all  this  summer,  I'm  hap- 
when py   to  say,    and  in  great  spirits  at 

*•  Captain    Bruce!    it    is    Captain  the  prospect  of  her  trip  to  Ireland. 

Bruce  I "     cried     a    musical    voice.  Papa    arrives    to-night,    you    must 

which,  however,   seemed   to  set    a  know,   to   take  us  both  back  with 

thousand  wild  bells  jangling  in  my  him  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
head.      I   started   and   turned,    and        "Oh!"    thought    I,   it's    all    up, 

there,  a  Httle  off  the  path,  beside  a  then.     She  is  perfectly  happy,  that 

plot  of  standard  roses,  in  the  act  of  is    clear,    and    her    cousin  has  got 

tending    them,   stood    their    patron  over    the    Burridge-disappointment, 

saint  —  beautiful     as    some     fKJet's  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  away, 

dream    of   the    Gulden    Age  —  the  Burridge  and  I  are  both  done  for — 

Lady  Rose  herself.  both  of  us." 

"  Tliis  is  indeed  a  surprise  !  "  she        ''  And  you  are  glad  to  go  back  to 

said,   advancing,   and  shaking  hands  Ireland,  Lady  Rose  ?  '  I  said,  in  a 

with   me ;    "  and   where    have    you  hollow  voice, 
dropped  from  ?  "  "  Glad  ?   of  course  I   am  ;    I   am 

"From    Aldersliot,"     I     replied,  fery  fond  of  my  uncle  and  aunt 

feeling  stunned  and  stupid;   "tor  a  very;  but  I   confers  I  was   getting 

few  days."  just    a    little    tired    of    this    place. 

"Oh I    my    uncle   never    told    us  Then,  you  know,  I  have   domestie 

you  were  coming  for  a  visit;  he  has  affections,   and  a  great  many  bro- 

been  keeping  it    ibr    a  surprise,  I  thers  and  sisters  to  exercise  them 

suppose."  on,  and  all  my  friends  are  on  the 

"I   beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  other  side  of  the  channel ;  and  I'm 

come  for  a  visit,  I'm  sorry  to  say."  patriotic,    and   fond    of   the    Green 

"I  thought    you    said    you    had  Isle,    particularly    at    this    time    of 

come  for  a  few  days."  year,  when  the  gay  season  is  going 

"  To  Aldersliot,  I  meant."  to    becrin ;    and — and    I    don't  like 

"  Oh !   well,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  stacn^ation,  and  one  does   begin   to 

to  come  over  to  sr^  us ;   I'm  afraid  feel  a   tittle   like  a  vegetable,   after 

my  aunt  is  out,  but  if  you  can  stay  three  or  four  months  of  an  English 

for  luncheon,  I  think  you  will  see  viUa<re ;   so,   altogether,   I  am  quite 

her ;  she  will  be  back,  I  think.    My  pleased,  as  you  may  imagine." 
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Her  airy  volubilitv  and  gay  man-  "  I   don't   know  what    has   hap- 

ner  completely  crusfied  me.  pened,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Lady  Rose, 

"How    is    dear    Gaptuin    Cross-  m  a  tone  of  real   distress.     ^*You 

tree  ?  "  she  went  on.  seem  to  bo  offended  with  me ;  what 

*'  D — n  dear  Captain  Crosstree/'  haye  I  done  ?  We  used  to  be  friends; 

I     thought, — commanding     myself,  tell  me  what  I  have  done." 

however,  to  reply  that  the  pony's  Her   voice   was  kind  and   gentle 

health  was  good.  again,  and  her  manner  was  an  olive- 

^'Ilave  you  many  nice  rides  near  branch  in  itself;  and  I  replied,  mol- 

— near — where  you  are  now  ?"  lified  but  hopeless, — 

She   didn't  even  know   where  I  "Nothing    at  all,  I    assure  you: 

was  quartered,  then  I     Oh  miserable  I'm  stupid,  I  know.     I'm  agitated, 

fool  that  I  hud  been  I  in  fact,  because  I  have  come  to  tell 

"  No,"   I  replied,  almost  savagely,  you   something    that — that  agitates 

'*  there    is  nothing    nice    there.      I  me,  and  will  agitate  you." 

loathe    it — it's    worse    even    than  Again  the   bright  colour   flushed 

Aldei-shot  I "  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  became 

She  started,  and  looked  at  me  larger  and  more  lustrous  as  she 
quickly,  changing  colour;  she  saw  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  one  mo- 
something  was  wrong,  I  suppose,  mcnt,  and  then  drooped  them, 
and  said  gently,  "  I  didn't  know  speaking  not  a  word. 
you  disliked  Aldershot  so  much.''  "  Do  you  remember  our  last  con- 
Now  was  my  chance — now,  now,  yersation,  Lady  Rose  ? "  I  said, 
now:  but  no,  I  was  dashed — I  had  afcer  a  pause. 

no    spring    left    in    me— no    rally  "Ycm,  I  remember  it,"   she  said, 

(call  me  an  ass,  now,  if  you  like; —  still    looking    down,    and    speaking 

and  only  answered  coldly,  "  Alder-  very  low. 

shot  is  not  generally  liked  in  tlie  ''  Then — then  I  have  come  to  tell 

aimy,  you  know."  you  what  I  suppose  will  now  be  in- 

" Sv»  I  bvlieve.'  different  to  your  cousin,  however." 

Then    we   were  both    silent,  and  "Oh!    what  is  that?"  she  cried 

walked  on  round  the  garden;  on —  eagerly. 

on.  ^'  I  suppose,"    I  continued,  in  a 

The  dismal  silence  continued,  voioe  of  the  deepest  gloom — "I  sup- 
Lady  Rose  began  to  look  offended —  pose  the  delicate  matter  of  which 
did  look  offended.  As  for  me,  I  we  spoke  is  now  quite  uninterest- 
was  as  savage  as  a  bear.     Our  pace  ing  to  her  ?  " 

quickened  as  our    tempers  ros«',   I  "Uninteresting    to    her?       Why 

suppose,  and  at   la^t  we  simultane-  so  ?  " 

ously  awoke  to  tiic  fact  that  we  had  It  might  hiive  puzzled  the  Seven 

walked  twice   round  the  garden,  at  Saires,  certainly,  to  tell  how   I  had 

the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  miles  an  arrived    at   that  conclusion,    and    I 

hour,    witliout    speaking    a    word,  replied,  .«omewhat  abashed, — 

The  situation  was  sufficiently  ludi-  ''No  matter;    I   had  fancied  so, 

crous,  but    I,  at    least,  was    in    no  I  cannot  tell  why." 

laughing  humour;    and   Lady  Rose  *' Uninteresting    to  her!      No,   it 

only  said,  *^  As  we  are  not  walking  is  everything  to  her.     She  has  been 

for  a  wager,  Captain  Bruce,  suppose  bearing    her     troubles     beautifully, 

we   go  a  little  slower,  unless,  per-  indeed — with  a  wonderful  patience; 

haps,  you'io   tired,  and  would  like  and    latterly    she    has    seemed    far 

to  ^'O  into  the  house."  more    hopefiil   and  cheerful ;  but    I 

**  Thanks,   no,"    I    said,    "not    at  am     convinced — I    know — that    all 

all;  but  I'm  alhiid  I  am  not  a  very  the    happiness  of  her  life   is  bound 

amusing  companion.     Perhaps  I  had  up    in    tliis    sad    mysterious    affair, 

better   relieve  you   of  my  stupidity  Have  you    any  ray  of  hope  to  give 

and  go  back  to  camp.".  her  ? — to  give  us  ?  " 
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R:««* — I  ha--i  !?cni»*  ".  i.z..".«:'iZ':e 
tie  nil  n  ■..•■.•«**  .-.f  ■h-ir  .ik^:.-.--«. 
Th**  ■.^"  i:'i.4  \7'.  ■:i.iT:eil»»ii ;  v--^  ii*- 
O'llr.-^  r-.i7r  !"iii-:«i  i^it.     T-*^"  ire 

shall  I  i:--'  -^"iA:.  *i:.il  I  aaj  :.:■ 
y.j :  •      Til..'    'r.     ■•:■  t.-.'^L  nac  7. .-■r'^!? 

aff^n.  '.ha-  .-.  .-  -■: '  * 

^  I:  :.J  J.  ir.ir'v!.  La^ij  ?..:e^" 
and  a  rr-v.  .lAp  '..■.■:*'  '-.  is  :.:  =:* 
to  izi"*"  :"  ..-  ^j  .  iri  ^i-  't  ::■«'  7  ^i 
the  r-e  r^.  I  ..JI-T-*  htrTi  i."  n-tr:- 
m'»T:i  •^rr'Air. -y  1=.:.  I  r. re:  "■: 
saj.  a  z-1 '■.'-..•»  :  -7  ■  ":':*  '^'-r  iiii--: 
morir    rv:v-". ".    "■:  ::"-.i  .i    'lie    riT"!- 

Or'iir.A.'T     Lk-^r-'r-.*      ■•=r"^r»='1     'Tl.T'-I- 

J  -11  "J 

Ant  r  v.i'i  .'*r  "he  wii'-i-r  <'^'.rj. 
an:!    .'    r.-i  .(•  .~    L-i    '.I  L-    7- -.■?■.'.'-- : 

ind     r    -V   '-.li:    -..l^  :  llA-f*!   "■     ■■■'■1    -r- 

■.r.  '■.•'■*r  li".-:  ■."*"  v^~i.r..  '\\±-  I  r^ijL" 

i^r"  hi-^  :ji*  ■■•.  ■>#»':•".  :»^r  "'"i^*-".  -7-> 
h^am  no"  "^'.  .■-  \a.' ^  vl '.-•*  i- ■;  ^x- 
'♦'.:'*T.'^r.".  vrA  -.rar  .  ".:t-r  5-v*e":  t -. .  .- 
hr^aiLi-.-.i"  -rr..'*r  ind  rn-i-nd-?  '.: 
mft. 

I  -vaw  •.•■-'T  :  ■■.•:■ -rrrr — Mt^  7  •:•:  ir.- 
ar-M — ir.i:  n-n-r  "■-':-  L  1  haii  -saT--: 
!.-.i*r  .y/' :.-:.-. — I  li.i.:  -.1.--:  m^  n-'rv:. 
I".  Tcv  n.O'e  :t  i.e.  •*.•-•?  T»r:'ili 
never  :'•  rir*:':  i-  lil  /.er  if^  ■  iii-i  -o 
I    tb^n'i    ni^'eli'    v.e    Jier*:    of    ',  e 

"Bar."  a.-.e  'aii.  ^ii'iien!-?"  '•»'■; 
oua".^-  •»  r--  :.--  ir.i  ••*[:  M.iry.  -juj.t 

Then  r  '".1:  her  -jiar  B-iridze 
waa  m  '"ii'r  "..--wii.  m-i  ■wii'-.i .  j  :•:■  '.•i 
acG".  lor. 

-  ShiUl  we.  *  I   sail  I,   -le^.   a!. 1:2   he 


his  own  kerali  and  teC  her  hfai- 
ael:  Ma;  th.:rir  :ro':bt-s  are  over?  ' 

■'It  w:':Id  be  deLiZ'v.'ifil — i" 
■w^'^ld  be  ziore  than  deiiz'-tril: 
c'l*:  n:i:  I  r'ear  it  rr.i^h":  be  too 
^rL"jv\  f:r  her.  Tc-ti  Ti-all  jo  i..d 
'"j-r.z.i  Lim.  ani  I  w:L  -reoare  her. 
I  a./.  :r.  a  :"-v-7  01  CTi-iosi'j  "g  *«e 
h-'n:  is  lie  reaEj  *.■  like  7  :ii*  " 

'  V-s.  LadT  Romt.  he  i*  reoIlT  30 
I'V*.  W^  shill  be  .'"liiTed  to  tie 
rtTvEia  of  -i  ZTr'-r.":  rri.-  urs  :ii  our 
IT---.     .:    Tvi    will     be     miatakir? 

■■  i  lor.  t  'e-.TeTe  /  still. 

-Wat  -^ry.iir  ?hjui  Cartaiz  Bar- 

* 

"'I'h'     he     mist     werir     Marv's 

"And  1.  La:v  Ro:e?  what  sha3 
I  h.i-e  •  ' 

"*'j\\\  r-i:  n^.^."?"  5tT:dT  T^nr  own 
:acre.    -he  -aid.  bL-i*h:n:i'. 

•■  Then  it  ^haJ  'Te  .'csel  "  I  oried. 

"I  'i'-.nt  adr::.*e  j:-«2r  caate ; 
T-'me.    irt    -li    i.--:    and   t^ake    Marr 

'•  X-- 1  Te*.  LadT  Rose.— not  ven. 
I  imi'.'-.re  7.1!  Li-.ok  at  :h-s — tnis 
•v.  ..-■—:  h'.'Vrr.  Yo'i  2T5"e  it  to 
me — 70-:  i-i^^  ■;-.  -o  z:e.  I:  s  deaii 
itA  w  'I'.-.rre-I  no":^  :  '•"■•::  wt-.i  it  t^jo 

Mt  ho^'-e  "..ij=  i.'^rd  on  these  dead 
leav-M.    and    I   ■:■-:   :■.      Do   T-yi  re- 

!ii»rmb»;r  ~"'ir  rr  mise?" 

"I — I  - -•: rr.  5«rd   v ; a — a  dower. " 

^  »  rf 

«ce  r'.il'er-'i.  .•:•:  vinz  lo"*^ :  "■  and 
7:1:  -jLili  hare  .t.  Y-yi  ahaii  choose 
one  rVr  t-  'ir^eirl ' 

"Ajd  when  r  oh  rose  :t — and  my 
ohoj»  i.^  eaisi  T  :n.i  ie — 1  shall  read 
Its  •an.r:ajre  i.*  T.':r  own:  I  said  I 
wo':bi — I  Trame«i  v^«:  'hat  I  wonid. 
G'~e  me  that  r^Sr  I'ld  in  v-:-nr  band, 
de-.ir  Aoge.  and  ^.tv  I  mij."  Roee 
tTime*i  iwar  h-r  'ceac"::^J  head: 
tbe  harid  thar  c:a-T?ed  the  rosebud 
tVli  bv  her  ^ide.  hit  centi/  yieided 
np  "J  treagur*?. 
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CHAPTEB    XV. 

H  There's  a  double  sweetnots  In  doable  rhymai, 
And  a  double  at  whist  and  a  double  *  Ttmes  ^ 

In  profit  aro  certainly  double. 
By  doubling,  the  hare  eontrlTea  to  escape ; 
And  all  seamen  delifrbi  in  a  doubled  Cape 

And  a  doublc-rei^fcd  topsail  In  trouble. 
But  double  wi>dom  and  pleasure  and  st'ose, 
Beauty,  respect,  strength,  eomforti.  and  thenoe 

Through  whatever  Uii>  list  discovers. 
They  sre  all  in  the  double  blessedness  summed 
Of  what  was  fonn«*rly  double-drummed, 

The  marriage  of  two  true  lovers.'* 

— IIOOD. 

The  snn  passed  away  from  over  Thcflc  were  the  first  sounds  from 
the  great  elm-tree  under  which  we  the  outer  world  that  broke  upon 
sat — passed  away  and  far  down  on  our  reverie.  We  started  up. 
his  westward  journey — and  sttil  wo  "  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  Rose, 
did  not  move,  or  mark  the  flight  of  "  Hush  I  look,"  I  said,  '*  we  are 
time.  These  moments  that  cf^me  forestalled;"  for  there,  on  the  other 
but  once  a  life — moments  in  hours,  side  of  a  tall  row  of  shrubs  behind 
and  hours  in  moments — are  isolated  our  resting-place,  slowly  passing 
by  emotion  from  the  rest  of  exist-  down  the  walk,  were  Burridge  and 
ence.  In  them,  and  in  th'^m  alone,  Mary.  His  arm  was  roimd  her 
are  the  two  consenting  souls  cut  otl*  waist,  and  her  bright  sunny  face 
from  all  else  besides.  For  them  was  looking  up  into  his  with  an  ex- 
time  stands  still,  the  past  and  the  pression  of  ineffable  content, 
future  are  ann-hilatc*!,  nienioriea  "  We  must  have  been  here  for 
and  hopes  and  fears  are  doad,  so  hours,"  I  s;iid,  "  although  it  seems 
intense,  8'>  exquisite  this  concontra-  but  a  moment.  We  had  forgotten 
tion  on  the  present.  all  ahout   our   poor   friends.     What 

Poor    Mary  !       Poor    Adolphus  I  a  shame  I   but  all's   well   that  ends 

What    w^ere    their    waiting?*,    their  well,  and  I  daresay  they  will  easily 

anxieties,    their   joys    to    us  ?     All  forgive  us." 

forgotten.      That  engrossing   solici-  "  He  is  not  a  bit  like  you,**  said 

Uxde  for  them,  what  had  become  of  Rose ;    **  and   I    shall   quarrel   with 

it,   then  ?     Was  it  only  a  veil  that  any  one  who  says  ho  is.     His  voice 

had  taken  the  shape  of  the  covered  is  so   slow   and   drawling,   too.       I 

statue — cast    a.«5ide,    forgotten,     and  don't  think  I  am  going  to  be  very 

neglected  when  the  hour  had  come  fond  of  him,  do  you  know.     I  wou- 

and  the  revelation  had  been  made?  der  how  he  loun.l  his  way  in." 

It  looked    t'>o  like   it       Hours  had  ''  He  has  been  giving  you  a  silent 

passed,   and  I  an  sure  the  pair  of  serenade    every  night  for  the    last 

whom  we  had  made  such  a  tragedy  month — a    song    without    words — 

had  never  crossed  the   thoughts  of  without   an   air   either,  by  the  by  ; 

either.  so   ho  knew  his  way  as  well  as  I 

"  Upon   my  life,    now,    it's   true,  do." 

my    httle     darling— never    slept    a  "  Oh,  the  horrid  prying  creature  1  " 

wink — couldn't,    you    know — hated  "  Yet    I    would   have   done    the 

everything — hated  everybody — hat-  same   in  his  plao.*;   and    when  you 

ed    myself — like  poison — looked   at  found   it  out,  you  would  have  for- 

my  pistols  now  and   then — thought  given  nie,  would  you  not  ?  " 

I'd  shoot  myself,  you  know— didn't  "Perhaps." 

though — because  I  thought,  while  At  this  moment  (both  her  hands 
ther«?8  life  there's  hope — some-  were  in  mine,  and— well,  never 
thing's  safe  to  turn  up,  and  I'll  mind)  I  was  aware  of  a  female  fig- 
marry  my  little  angel  after  alL"  ure    that    looked    for    a    moment 
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through  the  bushes,  gave  a  slight  there,    thia    blessed    minute,    with 

scream,  and  vanished.  Mary  1  and  as  for  kissing  and  hug- 

"  My  aunt  1  "  cried  Rose.  "  Dread-  ging,  isn't  he  just  ?  " 

fill  I  what  will  slie  think  ?  "  "  But  it  wasn't  Mary." 

"  She  won't  have  lonp^  for  reflec-  "  But    it    was,    and    it    wasn't 

tion,  at  any  nite;  in  half  an  hour  Rose." 

we   will   unfold  the  dreadful    tale.  '*  But  it  was." 

And  now  I  wish  you  would  take  me  ''  Then    all  Fve  got  to  say,   old 

to  the  greenhouse  where  I  was  with  lady,   is,  that    you'd    better    make 

you  the  first  day,  when  you  gave  yourself  scarce,  or  he'll  be  at  you 

me   the   geranium,   you   remember,  next ;   nothing  will    stop    a  fellow 

I  want  to  compare  my  present  feel-  of  that  sort  if  he  once  begins." 

ings  with   my  past,  to   look  at  the  I  thought  this   a  good    moment 

rosebud  and  think  of  the  geranium,  for    a  coup  de    thtdtre ;  so.   taking 

By   the  by,   that  flower  made  me  Rose  by  the  hand,  I  led  ner  out^ 

very  unhappy.     Why  did  you  give  and  confronted  the  old  couple, 

it  to  me  ?  and  why  did  you  laugh  *^  Here  he  is,"  shouted  Badger. 

80?"  ''Here  I  am.  Mr.  Badger;  how 

*•  Never  mind,  I  am  never  going  are  you?    heres    *  the    impostor;' 

to  smile  again ;  and   I  think  what  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Badger  ?  " 

you  have  done  to-day  justifies  the  '*'  Wh-wh-wh-what  does  it  metn, 

gift.     Do  you  know,  you  have  lost  sir?     What  are  you  up  to?  what's 

all  my  respect  now,   and    actually  your  game,  eh,  sir  ? "  stammered  the 

forfeited  your  national  character."  stockbroker. 

*'How?"  "Matrimonial,  Mr.  Badger;  we're 

"  Why,  you  have  committed  your-  engaged    to  be    married, — ^wish   vm 

self."  joy." 

''  And  you  have  become  a  Scotch-  "  The    devil  I    to    how    many  oC 

woman  to-day,  cPavanceJ^  them  arc  you  engaged?" 

"  I  don't  see  it."  "  Only   to  one.      Lady  Rose  has 

'•  Yes,  you  have — you  gave  me  an  made   me    very   happy ;    Fm  quite 

indirect  answer."  saiisfied  with  one,  I  assure  you." 

*'  Shall  I  retract  it  ?  "  "  Very  moderate,  I'm  sure.     And 

And,   thus  talking  and  laughing,  tlie  otlier,  sir?   what  the  devil  do 

we    passed    into    the    greenhouse,  you  mean  to  do  with  her?    /  saw 

where  wo  had  not  long  been  when  you — with    my   own   eyes — at   the 

we  heard  voices  outside.  waterfall — ten    minutes    ago— whel 

'*  Bless  mc.  Badger  1  is  that  you  ?  "  is  she  to  be  ?    A  spiritual  wife  ie 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Badger,  me  it  is."  it,  or  what  ?      Mind  you  this  aint 

*'0h    Lord  1     I've    got    such    a  Mormon  country.      Explain    your- 

tum."  self,  sir." 

"So  have  I;  what's  turned  you  '*  So  I  will,  in  three  words:  the 

up?"  happy  man  at  the  waterfall  is  mj 

"Oh  heavens  I   such  a  surprise —  double." 

such  a .      Oh   Lor  I    that   Cap-  "  Whew  I "    whistled  Badger,  in- 

tain  Bruce,  what  do    you    think  ?  credulously ;    "  and    you  carry  out 

under     the     elm-tree,    there — over  your    resemblance  by  both  getting 

there — go  and  look  at  them.     He  engaged  to  be  married  on  the  same 

and  Rose — such  goings  on!     Kiss-  day — in  the  same  garden — ^to  first 

ing,  Badger  I — kissing,  I  declare  1 "  cousins — he  to  a  girl  he  never  saw 

"Bruce      and      who?"      roared  betbre.      It    won't    wash,    sir  I    it 

Badger."  won't  wash  I  " 

"Hose."  "Nonsense,    uncle,"    said   Rose: 

"  Rose  I  nonsense — you're  dream-  "  listen    to    Captain    Bruce  :    hell 

ing.     Why,  down  there,  beside  the  teU  you    the    story.      Do,   ])onald| 

waterfall,  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  isn't  quickly." 
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''The    story    is    rather    a    lonjir  her  waist,  and  employing  the  hand 

and  rather  an  intricate  one,  but  I  so  disengaged  in  fixing  his  eyeglass 

will    give    it    you   as   shortly  as  I  in    his   eye,  advanced   with  perfect 

can,  so  that  you  may  at  least  un-  gang  froidj  stolidly    regarding   our 

derstand  tliat  I'm  not  a  Mormon."  group. 

And  so  I  did,  the  worthy  cotiple  *'  He's  a  cool  hand,  anyhow/' 
all  agape  the  while,  and  Mr.  Bad-  muttered  Badger. 
ger  shaking,  'rom  lime  to  time,  the  I  went  forward  and  shook  hands 
framework  of  the  greenhouse,  with  with  Mary,  whispering  ''a  thousand 
portentous  cataracts  of  laughter,  congratulations ; "  then  tuniing,  I 
When  my  little  re.^umi  was  con-  said,  "Mr.  Badger,  let  me  present 
eluded,  there  was  quite  a  tableau;  to  you  my  double,  Captain  Bur- 
Mrs.  Badger   embracing    her    niece,  ridge." 

and  wc«'ping  great  round  East-end  *'Glad    to    see    you    again,   sir," 

tears  of   happiness  and  excitement,  said   Badger,    ''although"    (with    a 

Again  and  again   were  her  brawny  twinkle    in    hi<i    eye)  "I  saw   you 

arms  tos-ed  into  the  air,  and  again  only  half  an  hour  ago  down  by  the 

and  again  was  poor  Rose  enveloped  waterfall.     I   saw   you,  though  you 

in  tlieir  cons  rictorial  circle.     As  for  didn't  see   me,  I'll    be   bound,  eh? 

Badger    the    exuberant — my    arm.«),  ha!  ha!" 

wrists,  nnd   hands  still  feel  stiff  and  "Can't  say    I    did,"   replied    the 

sore    when  I  think  of  the   woitliy  unabashed  plunger.     ''8aw  you  the 

fellow's    congratulations.      He    It-  other     ni^ht,    though — rather    too 

erally  put   me    on    the    rack,    oidy  much    of   you,    in    fact;  you   were 

pausing    now    and    then    to    cheer  anxious  to  !?ee  me,  too— drill  a  hole 

away  like  a  whole  election  mob.  in  me,  you  know — haw  I  haw  I  Didn't 

**  There's    no    otlior    fellow,"    he  see    me,    thougli,    I'll     be    bound ; 

cried,    "no    other    fellow    I    should  banger    of     your's     that — couldn't, 

have  liked    half  so    welL     I    wish  you     ktiow,    cause    of    the    bushes 

you    could    mairy    *em    both ;    you  —  haw  I  haw  I" 

deserve  them    both — don't  he,  Mrs.  "How?  what?  are   you    the  fel- 

Badg^T — ilon'the?"  low  who  smashed  my  white  rhodo- 

"Ohl  Mr.  Badger,"  I  cried,  "you  di'udron  ?     Oh  Mary  I  you  ply  little 

are    far    too    tiaitering;    you    have  cat!  and   I'll  be  bound    you  were 

been  so  kiud  to  me  ail  along,  that  out  on  the  tiles  afler  him." 

I  never  Cim  sufliciently  thank   you;  "Come    now,    Mr.   Badger,    *pon 

and  now,  if  anything  can  add  to  my  my  honour,  now,  too  bad  thaf.     She 

great  happinrss,  it  is  this  crowning  knew     nothing    about    it;    I    waa 

kindness    of     yours  —  this     hearty  cruising  on  my  own  hook." 

welcome."  "  Really,  uncle,  I'm    quite   inno- 

"  You    deserve    it,  my   boy — you  cent,  I  asi*ur<?  you." 

deserve  it     John  Badger  is  not  the  "I'll     forgive     you,    I'll    forgive 

man  to  give  it  if  you  didn't.     But,  everybody.   111   forgive  everything! 

I  say,  what   kind    of    a    fellow    is  Come  and  ki^^s   your  old  uncle,  you 

Number  Two  ?     Candidly,  now,  aint  cat — and  Burridge,  your  hand.     I've 

he  a  hit  of  a  flat  ?  '  heard  your  story  ;   it's  a  queer  one. 

"He's    the    best    fellow    in    the  I   think    you're   a    good    fellow,  a 

world,    anil     you'll    like    him    far  little  soft,  though,  eh? — aint  you  a 

better  than  me, — but  holloa  I  hush  1  leeile  bit  soft,  now  ?    But   you're  a 

here  they  come ; "    for  at  this  mo-  cool  hand — I    like    a    cool  hand — 

ment   B  srridge   and   Mary  hove   in  nothing   pays  so  well   in   the  city, 

sight      They    did    not    observe  us  Did   you   ever  think  of  going  into 

at  first,   but  when  they  did,  Mary  the  city,  Captain?" 

started  and  stopped;    Burridge,  on  "  Yes,  once  1  did,"  said  the  literal 

the  contrary,  merely  withdrew   his  Dolly ;  "  and  I  got  a  map  and  things,, 

arm    with    great  deliberation   from  and  took  best  advice,  you  know;. 
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but  I  was  obligoil  to   hire  a  com-  our    Iiost's    regrets    and    apologies 

miuiounaire  at  St  Paul'd  lo  take  me  (and  tliej  were  lonp^  and   luud)   no 

back  to  the  club."  amount  of  warning  could  have  pro- 

"  Haw  I     haw  I     haw  I  "     roared  duwd,  in  my  eyes,  a  better  one  than 

Badger,  in  liigh  prloe.     *'You  are  a  that   beneath  wliich  the   hospitable 

hang  it  I  I  tike  you  ;  give  mc  hermit's  tible  groaned  tliat  night. 

your  hnnd  agiin.     I  suppose  I  may         What    a    jolly   festival    it    was! 

congratulate  you  ?  "  Nectar  seemed  the  wines,  ambrosia 

'*  Oil !   of   course,  of  courf:e ;    it*s  tiie      viands,     and      piquant     evea 

all  settled — week  aflcr    next,   aint  the  somewhat  broad  humour  of  the 

it^  Mary  ? "  host     The  roof  rang  with  hU  peal- 

*'Nu\\',  Ad^lphusI "  remonstrated  ing   mirth;    and   again,   and    again, 

Mary,  with  a  blnsh.  and  again  did  he  replenii;li  an  ample 

**  Well,  well,  it'll  all   be   in   pood  goblet,  and  drain  it  in  our  honour — 

time,     no     doubt,"    sad      Badi^er.  to  our  health,  to  our  wealth,  to  our 

'*  Ah !   you  two  (Japtainst   are  umaz-  happiness,     to    our    long    life,    and 

ingly  like,  certainly ;    I'm   not  sur-  to    ot.ier    prospective     advantages 

prised  I  didn't  know  the  dilleronct'.  wliich    he   niigiit   have   overlooked, 

though    I    met    you    one;.'.    Captain  I  really  l^egan  to  be  afraid  that  the 

Burridje — don't   you   renumbi-r? —  threat  of  the  twenty  dozen  of  port 

at  old  Timbrori*,  ar  Mar.choiiter."  wa<  to  b .'  carried  our. 

**  1  remi-mb.T  the  uld  bulier,  and        "Tht-re  is  one   tbing,"   he   cried, 

mooting  a  lor  of  other "'  at  last.   '*  that  I  must  and  will  insist 

**01d    buflfers    tiiore,    yon   mean,  on  y»»iir   all  pledging  yourselves  to 

Well,  1  was  one  of  t!ie:n  ;  but  yt»u're  beibre  ilie  ladie:i<  go,  and  before  the 

fatter  tiiau  our  Ca!«tiin,  and  i:ot  so  Earl    arrives — for  he'll  be  here  im- 

good-1  Hiking — are  you,  now  ?  "  meil'ately — and    that    is,    that    you 

"Ciindidly,  I   think   I  am,  now;  will   faithfully  promise   and  vow  to 

and  s  >  do.  s  Mary,  I  know."  use  your  be<t   endeavours  to  brinff 

*^But   R>so    doesn't,   anil    Bruce  ii   ab.mt   and  make  it  so  that  both 

doesn't,  and  1  don't."  the  wedhn^rs  come  off  on  the 


"Ah!  I  m^jst  get  Mrs.  Badi^er  to  day  and  in  tlie  s;mie  ciiurch — to  wit^ 

go  in  for  mc.  then.''  the  church  ol'F ,  to  this  Ilermit- 

*'  But   we  siiO  dd   want  a  casting  age  adjacent — and  that  the  banquet 

▼o;e,  SO  let  us  give  it  up,  and  rome  ^and   a  banquet  it  shall  be)   takes 

along  to  dinner,  and  let's  be  joly :  place    in   th:s    the    house  of  John 

ten  doz.'u  of  champagne,  and  twen-  Badger.    L.^n  ion    citizen   of   credit 

ty  dozi'U   of  'twenty  port' — that's  and  renown."* 

the  programmi^ !  Hip,  h:p.  hurrah  ! "'  **  Agreed !     agreed  I  '   cried  Bur* 

And     so    eximus  om jim.    Duly    re-  ridge  and  1. 

marki  g  to  me.    **  CouMn't  wait  ail  "Oh!    1  d'-^n't   know   what  papa 

night,  you  know,  in  that  fvisty  old  will  say."  s:iid  Mary;    **he   knows 

inn — thought   I'd   better  just  come  nothing  alK>ui   any:hii'.g  yet      I'm 

and  settle  it  myself;  sj  I  did.''  afraid  "he  may  be  dreadfully  angry 

**  And  you're  not  Siivage  at  m,^?'  and     troublesome — I'm    afraid     he 

"  Savage  I    a    little     ciiild    Uiight    may " 

play  wit :i  me.'*  "Don't   you   fet    t.bout  it   Httle 

Badger  w.:s  one  of  those  typical  Mary;  set   your   'cool  hand'  there 

Enghsiinien  to  whom  a  happy  event  at  him.      He'll   arrange   the   Gene- 

inst;.n:ly   suggests   the   nece.>si:y  of  ral,  never  fear;  and  so  that's  fixed, 

abnormal  acts  ot  deglutition.        *  And    now.  ladies    (since    you    will 

Jusi    as  the   Romans    marked    a  go),   when    the   Earl    comes,   don't 

happy   day  "with   a  white   stone,*'  say  a  word  to  him  about  all  this; 

the  Briton  is  apt  to  celebrate  it  wi:h  let  the   poor   man   biive  his  dinner 

an  extra  good  dinner;   and   I   am  in  peace,  and  leave  the  bu«ine?8  t4> 

bound  to  say  that,  n  >twi:li£und:ng  us  attcrwards."     It    was    the  first 
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time  this  rather  formidable    reflcc-  the  Earl,  who  was  a  tall,  gentleman- 

t'on    had  presented   itself  to  me —  like,  elderly  man,  with  a  good  but 

this  grim   apntpos-ness  of  his  lord-  rather  lieavy  conntcnance. 

ship's  arriviU — and  my  countenance  "So  be  it,  then.      Let  me  intro- 

fell.  duce  to  you  my  two  very  particular 

"Don't    be    afraid    of    the    Earl,  friends,  Captain  Biuce  and   Captain 

Bruce,"  said   Bad^'or,  perceiving  it ;  Burridge  —  bettiT    known    as    the 

"he's    an   easy  man,    an*!    a  nilcnt  CorH  c  m  Bro'l-er?." 

man.    a'ld    a    devilish   stupid    man;  "Ah!"   said  his  lordship,  affably, 

but  ln-'s  a   centleman   and  a   goocl-  "saw  them  t'other  nigiit  in  Dublin 

hearted     fellow,    tiiO,    is    Belrurbot.  — very    good — ah  I      Great    fellow, 

By  the   by — ahem — eh?  excus<'   mo  FechUr — all  1  "     and   dnwn   sat  my 

— I  suppose?  the  sottlenient  will   be  lord   and   attacked    his  dinn<T,   and 

all  rijriit,  n>y  boy  ?  "  never  word  spake  he  except  when 

"Oh    yes!    I  think   so.      I    have  a-ked  a  question,  when  he  answered 

next  10  nothing  myself,  but  I  have  in     monosyllables.       Once,     indeed, 

an  aunt  who  is  rich  and  kind,  and  but   once  only,  did   he   volunteer   a 

she    lias    promis-'d    me     so  i.etbing  rcmirk.  and  that  was  when  I   hap- 

Tery  like  carte-blanrhe"  pened  to  say  I  hud  been  in  Jamaica. 

*•  A?i<l  if  yu    badn't  a  rich  annt,  Tlu?  Karl,  thereupon,  laid  down  liia 

(and  lier.f's  lo  her  jolly  j;oo.l  bealtn),  knife     and      fork,     lo>ked     at    me 

vny  boy,  Iios.»  baa  a  rich  unele,  jis,  solfinnly   for    a    minute,    and    then 

perhaps,  you'll    find  out   s<>ine   day,  Bai<l,  **By  Jove  I  were   you  in   Ja- 

if  you're  civil  to  hirrj,  anl  come  fo  maica  ?  "    and    on     my    reiterating 

see  him  of  en  enongh.     We'l,  we'l,  the   assertion,   replied,   as   if  in   in- 

that.'rt   all    li^ht.     As   for   vom,  Bur-  tense    astonisimient   at    the    coinci- 

ridge.  I  h«Me  you're  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  denco,  "  By  Jove  I  .«so  was  i — ah  1  " 

BO  you  and  your  old  cockatoo  of  a  Clearly   ll.e   Earl   was  not  likvly 

father-in-law-tliar-is-;o-be  may  fi^-ht  to    put   many  questions   to   me,  or 

it   out   as   you  like.     iJniee,    wouM  unnc'-e.^sarily    prolong   the   iinpend- 

it  be  any  relief  to  you  if  I  was  to  ing  interview. 

Fpeak   to    the   Eurl  ?     I  could    give  Intensely   puzzled    and    mystified 

you    a   good   character,    you   know,  ho  <lid    look,  tliou^ih,  when   Badger 

«iid  that  sort  of  thing — a.'^  you  like,  n-quested    him   to    give   me  a  few 

though  ?  *'  minut4*s'  jirivate  conversation. 

*•  I    think   I   had   better  sj)eak  to  **  By   all   means,"   he   siiid,    how- 

the  Earl  myself,"  I  said;  "it  would  ever,  with  great  politeness.    "Now? 

be  more  comme  il  faitt ;  thanks  all  or  when  ?  " 

the  san  e."  "  Now,    if  you   will    be  so   very 

"Very  well.     But  make  your  story  kind,"  I  s.iid. 

short    and    simple,    and    don't    u-^e  "Certainly — ah!" 

long   words ;    his    Lordship  aint   up  In  anctther  minute   I  was  in  fidl 

to  m-To  than  ^  Uvo-ttyUahJern.'     lie's  career,  b-Iling  my  tale  of  love     The 

mortal  stupid,  poor  old  B»lturbet."  Earl  n(;ver  moved   a  muscle  of   his 

At   last   there  was   the   sound  of  face,  but  bstened  to  my  story  as  if 

whee's,  ringin^j  of  bells,  hurtling   of  his    mind    had    been    inadvertently 

luggage,  light   female   laughter,  and  lefY  on  the  other  tide  of  St.  George's 

then  the  Karl  was  among  us.  Channel. 

"  Ah  I    BelturJ  et,'*  cried   his   bro-  You    don't    often    meet    a  really 

ther-in-law,    "  glad  to  see  you — that  stupid    Iri>hman  ;    but  if  you    do, 

I    tm  ;    how   is    your    noble   self?  does  it  not  seem   as   if  nature   was 

Dinner's  laid  for  you  in  the  library,  trying     to     make      one    individual 

but-  if  vou*re  not   ceremonious,  vou  blocMicad  contribute  the  share  of  a 

might  <line  here,  and  we  would  be  score   towards   the   aggregate    mass 

company  for  you — eh  ?  of    human     stupidity,    or    towards 

"  Oh  f  here,  by  all  ^means,"    said  levelling  down    his    nation    to    tlie 
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fneral  ayerage  in  that  respect?  that  papa,  how  counsel  gave  one 
am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  opinion  and  then  another;  how 
the  Earl  listened  with  much  gravity  Spink  was  spoken  to,  and  Wylde 
to  ray  statement.  When  I  had  conmiuned  with;  how  Badger 
finished,  he  said  "  Ah  I  "  affably —  quarrelled  furiously  with  Sir  Row- 
paused,  looked  at  mo  a9  if  for  an  laud  Biohmond,  and  made  it  up: 
idea,  and  at  Inst,  in  despair,  re-  how  trousseaus  were  completed, 
marked, —  and  presents  presented,  till  at  last 

''I'm    not  used   to  this   kind   of  (Badger's  kindly  whim  being  hon- 

thing,  you  see,  Captain  Bruce.     I'm  cured),     on    a    bright     November 

a  little — a   little   at  sea — ah  I    there  morning,  Burridge  und  I,  with  our 

are  questions  to  be  a^ked,  I  know,  re^^pective  brides,  stood  before   the 

bot  I   hate  askin,L(   questions — ah  I  "  altar,  in  the  pretty  little  old  church 

and  he    glared    at  mo   as   if  for   a  of    F^— .     And     there     the     two 

prompt.  knots    were   tied    in    all    safety   at 

"My  sf'licitorj!,  perhaps,  and  your  last,    although    not    without    some 

lordship's  solicit  )r!«,"  said  I,  "  could  risk    of   a  mistake,   owing    to    the 

arrange    all    business    matters,   and  indomitable  wooUiness  of  the  noble 

we  need  not  talk  of  them.     Suffice  lord  as  to  the  identity  of  his  son-in- 

it  to   say   that  my   means   will   bo  law,  and  the  double  of  that  gallant 

ample;    and    as    to    my   birth   and  officer. 

social  position   and   general  charac-  It  does  not  do  Cto  my  mind  at 

ter,  my  colonel,  my  brother-officers,  least  it  so  appears)  to  pry  into  the 

and  hundreds  of  (I  have  no  doubt  afler  domestic  life  of  youn<^  coupleSi 

mutual)  friends  will  sttisfy  you  on  whose  careers  we  have  only  under- 

these   points ;  and  I  hope — I   hope  taken  to  supervise  until   they  leave 

you  will  not  dislike  mc  very  much,  the  altar.     Surely  it   is   better  that 

if  you  give  your  consent."  the    hero   and    the    heroine    should 

'*Ah!"  said  his  lordship;  "and  here  vanish  abruptly  from  the  pub- 
Rose  ?  what  does  she  say  V  "  lie   gaze,   glittering  with  the   geme 

"  She  is  flattering  enough  to  join  and    gawds  of    the  festal   occasion, 

me  in  my   requesi  to    your    lord-  rather  than  fade  from  the  scene  ia 

ship."  a  drab-coloured   atmosphere,  extin- 

"  Ah  I — she's  a  good  girl — let  us  guished    by    the    appallingly    vivid 

go   and  see  her,  ah  1  "  and  he   held  colours    of   a   foreground   springins 

out    his    hand   very   cordially;    and  up  in  front  of  them — a  foreground 

thus  the  interview  closi-d.  studded  thick  with  horrors,  in  pre- 

''  All  right  ?  "  whispered  Badger,  Raphaelite  style — the  obese  nurse, 
when  we  got  into  the  drawing-  the  blood-red  pass-book,  the  pea- 
room,  green    perambulator,   the    infamous 

"  f  hope  so,   but  his  lordship  is  feeding-bottle,     the     ever-recurring 

not  very  communicative."  infant ;    and,  thinking   thus,   here  I 

"  Never  is,  you  know — hasn't  got  would  finish,  but  that  gratitude  to 
it  in  him — not  an  i-lea,"  and  Badger  my  friend  (now  uncle)  Badger  corn- 
tapped  his  forehead.  "  Singular,"  pels  mc  to  state  that  the  d»'jt^m9T 
thought  I,  "that  one  so  frilled  (at  which  both  the  couples  were 
should  be  the  off-spring  of  such  a  present)  given  by  him  at  the  Her- 
very  ord  nary  old  gentleman."  1  mitage  was  a  banquet  indeed.  It 
lived  to  like  him,  tiiough,  and  to  was  set  forth  in  a  marquee  pitched 
respect  him ;  and  when  he  died — for  upon  the  lawn,  and  laid  down  with 
{reqniescat  in  pace)  he  is  gone — my  a  floor  for  a  ball  in  the  evening, 
regret  was  not  mere  sympatliy  for  The  table  blazed  with  plate  and 
his  daughter's  sorrow.  I  think  it  bloomed  with  exotics,  and  (to  quote 
wou'd  be  wearisome  to  go  into  all  from  the  local  new:?paper)  "  every- 
dctails,  as  to  how  this  lawyer  wrote  thing  was  there  that  could  gorge 
to   tliat  lawyer,   and    this  aunt   to  the  eye  and  appease  the  appetite." 
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^  Around  it  were  ranged  many  and  aunt    Blo<?g    alone    disobeying   the 

many    a    trusty    friend,    here    and  host's   order,  and   pursuing  us  into 

there  in  comb  nations  rather   start-  the  house. 

ling  t(.)  a  connoisseur  in  social  clierii-  "Just  to  say  'God  b!ess  you' 
istry.  Mrs.  Bailgcr  out-doing  all  licr  once  more,  my  dears,"  she  explain- 
previous  achievements  in   Uie  mar-  ed. 

ihalHng  of  her  gu(>sts.  Aunt  Biogg  I  waA  riglit  glad  to  get  the  oppor- 
and  S;r  Rowland  Richmond  —  a  tunity  of  thanking  her.  By  letter 
ferocious  -  looking  old  martinet —  I  had  done  so,  of  course,  and  fer- 
were  told  off  to  each  other,  as  vently,  but  what  can  a  letter  ex- 
were  John  Blackstock  and  Bur-  press  compared  with  living  words? 
ridgi''R  grandmamma.  The  latter,  *'  Dear  aniit,"  I  sail,  "  it  is  for  me 
awfully  deaf  and  slightly  dotinfr,  to  say  *God  bless  you/*  It  is  for 
enlivened  the  procec lings  by  evory  me  to  wish  that  wi^h  every  day 
now  and  then  inquiring,  in  a  far-  and  hour  of  my  life;  you  have 
carrying  falsetto,  *' if  in  his"  (John  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  all 
Blackstock's)  **  candid  opinion  Mr.  the  world.  I  wisn  I  had  words  to 
Ba<]g(T  wasn't  a  little  like  tiie  thank  you,  but  my  heart  is  too 
butcher  at  Wellingborough  — jtist  full — I  can  only  say  *  God  bless 
a  little,  now,  about  the  mouth  you! ' — from  my  heart  I  say  it;  and, 
and  eyes?"  Then  there  were  after  all,  what  better  wish  can  the 
friends  from  the  City,  and  friends  heart  of  man  devise  ?  " 
from  the  court,  and  friends  from  "  And  oh  I  dear  aunt,"  cried 
the  camp — friends  from  En^^land,  Rose,  "  believe  me  that  I  join  him 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  an  omnium-  in  that  wish;  I  hope — I  know  I 
gatherum  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  shall  try  to  be  a  good  niece,  and  to 
gravies  and  professions,  but  hnppily  repay  with  my  warmest  love,  at 
combined  by  the  bond  of  a  com-  lea<t,  wiiat  you  have  done  for  us. 
mon  goodwill  to  tlie  young  couples,  God  bh-ss  you,  dear  aunt!"  Rhe 
and  by  the  blithesome  bonhomie  threw  her  arms  round  the  good  old 
of  th"  exuberant  host.  A  jollier  lady's  neek  and  kissed  her,  and  the 
marnage-breakfast  I  never  saw,  and  good  oM  lady  retired  precipitately 
as  it  was  my  own,  tliat  is  saying  a  into  the  interior,  sobbing  that  she 
good  deal.  must  go  away,  or  she  would  make 

At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go;  a  fool  of  herself. 

bnt  ere  we  went,  up  sprung  tlie  Lon-  We  were  soon  ready  for  a  start, 

don  citi7X»n  of  credit  and  renown  to  and  nothing  remained  to  be  accom- 

Sropose   our   healths,    and   he   ban-  plished    but    the    private   adieu    of 

led   the    topic  wiih  s«ich   Ilonieric  the  two  couples. 

fire,  and  surrounded  our  marvellous  "We  are    both    'Doubles'    now, 

adventures  with  such  a  chanipagny  Dolly,"  I  cried,  as  we  grasped  each 

combination  of  mist  and  sparkle,  as  other's  hands  in  the  hall. 

not  a   li'tle   to   delight   and   puzzle  "Yei^ ;  and  as  you  got  me  my  wife 

his  audience.      Amid  the  clieers  and  and  I  got  you  yours,  we're  *  (^uits  ' 

laugh t<'r  and  *' good  healths  "  which  too.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

micce^'ded  we  marie  our  escape.  ,, ,  ,,                       q        , ,  „ 

"Don't  follow  them,"  cried  Bad-  Dolulls   and  yuiTSl 

ger,  *Mh«Te'3  a  elothes'-basketful  of  And  we  both  laughed  loudly,  for  a 

old    shoes    already    here,    and    we  sma'l  joke  goes  a  long  way  with  a 

can  fire  at  them  as  they  drive  p:ist  light    heart — which    I     hope    you 

the    tent."     So    the    company    re-  have,   dear    reader,    for    your  own 

mained  in  ambush  in  the  marquee,  sake  as  well  as  mine. 
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JOHN      KEBLE. 

A  UFK    of  Keble    by    Sir  John  tenches  —  she    being,    in    his    estir 

Colciicl^^'e  i't  sure  to  commend  itself  mation,    the    sc»le     autliorised    ex- 

to  the   notice,  probably  of  a  lar^^e,  pcsitor   of    God's    Word,    and    tha 

certainly  of  a  cultivated,   circle   of  sole   depositary   of   primitive   tradi- 

readers.      Tliese  niay  not  all  be  of  tion  within   tiief^e  realniR.      Hcnoei 

one  mind   in   rc<;ard   cither   to  the  though    far    from     indifferent     to 

importance  of  t^ume   of  the   pt^ints  what    was     done    in      Parliament 

dis4-nse;ed  in   it,  or  to  the  manner  of  and     elsewhere,     and     entertaining 

i!ealin>;   with    thtin.     But    for    the  his  own  opinions  of  rival  siatebmen 

volume  itself,  \vht?thcr  a]»proved  or  and    rival    systeujs    of    policy,    be 

censured,  we  aniicipaic   more   than  took  a  favourable    or   unfavcurabla 

an  averajre  measure  of  success,  for  view  of  everything",  according  as  iti 

the  following  among  other  reasons.  tendency    wa-*,    or    seemed    to   be^ 

In  the  liist  pl.tce,  the  subject  of  either  to  enlarge  or  to  curtail  tha 

this  memoir  is  no  common  >uhiect.  Church's     influence    as    the    moral 

John    Keblc,    tlu'Ugh     einphaiically  instiuot(>r    of    the    people.     Again, 

not   a  man  i)f  action,  in   ti.e  sens^e  h's   views    as    a    Churchmnn   were 

usually  applied  to  that  term  by  nu  n  more  in  harmony  with  those  which 

of  the  world,  was  just  as  emphati-  eminent  divines   of  the   Stuart  era 

cally  one  of  the    moving  spirits  of  eiitcrtained   and   piomulgated,   than 

the  age,  at  a  time  when  t!ie  whole  with  either  the  inditien'mism  which 

mind  of  Kngland  appen'ed  to  have  came  in  with  the  House  of  Hanover, 

given  itself  over  sudden  y  and  tn-  or  the  nawiikening  caused  by  tha 

tin-ly    to     the     d  scussion     of    t'.iC  preaching  mainly  of  Whitefield  and 

subtlest    and    most    int.  ieate   ques-  Wesh-y.      Mr.  Keble,  looking  to  tha 

tions   both  in  re'.iLion  and  pohiics.  sc:io!arsl:ip    of    his    day,   stood  on 

Constitutionally      reti^irig,      gentle,  hgh  gionnl   as  a  man  of  learning: 

and  modest,  he  wa.<5  yvt  a  man  of  With   iho   writings  of  most  of  tha 

strong  convietiKn-:,  at  whicli  he  did  Fathers  he  was  familiarly  acquaint 

not  arrive.   pcrhai«s,  always  by  the  cd :    aiwl    t!:e   doctrines   and   usagea 

j^ro -ess  of  caref  1  iniiuoti-n,  lut  to  of  the   C..urc:j,   as   these   prevaiud 

wliioii  he  a- 1  he  red  with  tie  ti.naciy  anterior  to  the  great  sohisin  of  tha 

which  iHjUngs  i-niy   to  tho-e  who  Eas:  from  the  West,  were  all  at  hia 

live   for   a   principle,    and.    if    need  lingers'     eui's.      Self  training     such 

require,    are    r^a.y    to    liie    for    it.  as   this  led   bin  naturally   to  adopt 

His  mind,  more.«ver.  w.is  so  consti-  and    assert    opinions    which,   when 

tutel  that  all  the  olveeis  pre-enied  firei  pro:  ounded    t">  an   age   igoor- 

to   it.   however   nmltiform   and  ap-  ant  tha:  t..ey  had  iver  been  broach- 

parently  incotgruo.s.  eame  for  con-  e.i  be:ore.  wi.re  reg-ird-d  a-«  dangei^ 

8idet*ation  ihrouiih   one   focus  only,  ous  novoltie:*.      But    Keble,   as  ha 

IVi  ics.  seionee.   litcratue,   the  in-  believed  them  to  l-e  in  st  i^'t  agree* 

ciden's   of  daily    lif.-.    the   re  ati^-ns  meut    wiih    the    teaching    of    tha 

of  ni.in   with  m.\n.   a'nl  the  oMiira-  C.nons  and  Ar  ich's  of  the  Church 

lions    : hence    a::<i  g.   ail  tu-ed    and  of  En^lasid,  and  with    the   Book  of 

los:   themselve>.  :'o:-  him.  in  t:  e  le-  Coi'.imon   Prayer,   so  he   put   them 

q-jirenients    o'    rei  gion.      Aid    lor  io  t :  with  a  quiet  perii  aciiy  from 

him    there   w:',s   no   rel  ?lo:i  except  wiiieh    n-'^hing    could    divert   hioL 

th..i    wl;!e!;    the    Anjlijan    Cai;rch  A  m;.n  so  eiitinly  given  up  to 
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great    idea — who,    from    youth     to  there  is  jupt  so  close  a  resemblance 

old  ap^e,   n  ndercd   huth   iiis    poetic  as  to  Cjuality  the  one  for  speaking 

genius   and   h.s   scholarly   oruciition  at  once  aflV-ctionatcly  and  candidly 

BuLscrvicni  t«»   its   diHusinrj — wlioni  of  the   01  her.      Bear   in    mind   that 

neither   wjct.'es8  couUl   n-nder  ^'iddy  Kehlc   was   far  more   deeply   intcr- 

nor     d  sappniiitmcnt    c.'St     down —  este<i    thruuprh    life    in    abstractions 

well   dis  rved    th:i(    of  his   lifir  and  than    in    n-alitic^.       Bea"    in    mind 

lalouT't   a    special  record   should    \n\  that  C(>lerid>:e   dealt  with   realities, 

preserved ;    and    the   more    that,    so  not,  however,  ceasing  to  take  deep 

far  as  he  wa<  per-onally  eoneerned,  interest   in    abstractii/n.       Thus   the 

neither     hohoiirs     nor     prefermcnis  bond   of   synjpaihy    between    them 

resulted    f  oni   them.      This,  then,  is  while  living;  was   precisely  such  a« 

one   reii'on   why   we   antcij)ate   Ibr  gave    to   the   survivor   the   right  to 

Sir  John   Coleri<lL'"e's  w-iik    no  eoin-  si  eak     of    his    deceased    friend    as 

nion    measure    of    public    attention.  Cic<'ro    spoke   of   ]>rutus:      "  Illius 

Another,  (({ually   cog- nt,  comes   to  vero   mortis    opportunitatem    bene- 

us     fiom     the     eoiisiileration.     t!:at  volenti^   potius    qunm    misc; icordid 

the    ta«k    of  eompiling  a  bio.ijraiihy  pvosecpinnmr,   ut,   qM()ticscum(|ue  do 

of    Kehle    ciiuhl    liave    fallen     into  clariss  mo   et   beatis>imo    viro   cogi- 

no    }:aii(U'    better  qualified  to  do   it  tcmus.    dlum    potius  quam   nosmet- 

jus'i"  e.  ipsos  dilijrere  vicleaiiiur.' 

Sir   John    ('oleri<lge   wa<   XeMe's         Juhn    Keble,  the  S4»c(»nd  diild  and 

friend   in   lovho  d,    and  lived   with  eldest    s-iu  of  the   Rev.  John  Keble, 

him  on  terms  of  the  closest  inlimaiy  was  Imtii   on  the  2iA\\  of  April,  or, 

till   he    dii  d.       His    uwn    ni(.d»sty  as  hi^i  hi'»<rra|'her  prefers  to  sny,  on 

leads  hill',  in  hi''  in'rodin  t<rv  eluip-  St.   Mark's   I.)av,   171)2,      The  event 

ter»  to  s|.eak   a>  il"  this  were   rather  to-k   place  at  Kj'iifoid.   in  Glouccs- 

an    i!i:pedimeiit    th::n    an    advant^ige  tershire,    where    his  father  owned  a 

towards    t'le    successlul   aceompli^h-  piivate    h«»u<e.  nnd   from    wlidi   he 

nn'nt    (»f  his   pirpose:    but   lo    this  8»  rved   the  pjiiish  of  Coin  iSt.  Ald- 

we  caiiMof  afrroe.     Youth  aiid  ;»,i;e,  .10  wyn.    of  whicii    ho   was   the   vicnr. 

far  as  m- n's  ihtellect'ial   fae:,Uirs  arc  Faiif«»r(l.   a  post  nnd   mark  t  town, 

concerned,   niay  be  treat  d  a<   meiv  S'm  ms    nev«*r    to   have    be«'n,    as    a 

relative    terms:    and  in   tin.'   pre>'nt  ilaec  «f  residence,  a  fav<.ur'tc  with 

insian<-(\   M4»  traie   appears   tt»  us  ti»  the    subjcit    of    tiiis    sketch.       Not 

be   diseerni'i  ic   of  the    mental  wt  ah-  onlv  weie   tie  Church  views  of  the 

ne=.-    iiidi  ce«l    liy    the    lat'cr.      (.)n  ineumbent  antagoi-istic   to   those  in 

the  CO!, traiy.  the  style  is  ea>y.  flow-  wh;<'h   he   was    brought   up— a    cir- 

ing,  and  simple.   .' L'reeiiig  wt  11  with  cum-t  nei- sudieient  of  it*-«lf  to  pro- 

the    subj.Ti-m:ifter    whi«'li     it     sets  diwte  in  l.iiu   a  strong  d  sire   t'>  go 

fortli;     a:nl     throuLdi     I'Vcry      ]>agr  e!sewli«  re-- hut    hi-*    «»wii     ins;e    led 

there     bn';'.t!ies     a     genrrnu-i      an«l  him.    from    the  fust  dawn  nt'  intel- 

k'ndly   s;"iiit.    of  whieh    it    i>i  iin])  i<-  hct,    to  sck   lis   highest  enjoyment 

gible    tn    s'»i«:ik    too    highly.      Nnr  's  in     tl  c    (piieti.de    of    the     n-untry. 

this  all.       L'iviiig  and  adnii'ing  his  No  n:eml-er  of  the  f  1  mi ly.  therefore, 

frieii'l.     an<l     usually     ag:eiinu'      in  nn  re  in"ei:sely  relisheil  than   he  the 

opinit'Ji  with   1  im.  tiic   a<'i'omplished  annujl   reniovaU   w*liich   took    place 

lawyer  h.:s  i.ad    ttio   mui  h    pract:ic  lor  a   week  or  two  at  a  time  to  the 

in  siftiig   evifh'iiee.    al\v;iys    to    a-j-  oottapro  vicarage  of  Coin  St  A  Idwyn, 

wnt   to    t  «■    jinli:menL    wl:ieh    the  or  giudg<'d  W)  nmch  the   ret'irn    to 

Bchi'larly    di\inc    pit-5    \\*v\\\.        He  Fairford  when  the  trees  were  begin- 

reads  t..e   man   while  wsiting  about  ning  t>  slnd  their  leaves,    and   the 

him.    and    rea  is   h'm    t.uly.     He    is  har\e-t  had   ji-t  been   gathered  in. 

capable   of  analysing  a  very  peculiar  And   ihis  is  exJuMly  wha;  wo  nnght 

miiul,    a::d    he   does   so   lai  ly ;    and  cx['Cct.    in    one    so    ilei'ply   imbued 

for  this  reason,  that  between  the  two  as   hu  with  tiie  poetic  tomperamcnU 
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The  runninpf  stream,  tlic  waving  collepe  was  then — what  it  has  since 
wood,  tiiti  siiady  lane,  the  breezy  become  even' where  —  admirablj 
down,  were  all  alike  iusiinci  for  suited  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
him  with  a  living  spirir.  He  bo-  the  studentii.  These  repaired  to 
came  imbued,  as  he  moved  nmonp:  the  tutor,  not  singly,  but  in  classes 
or  silt  broodin«;  near  them,  with  just  large  enoigh  to  excite  emal»- 
thought  too  dot^p  tor  word<,  which  tion,  yet  not  so  much  overgrown  M 
found  vent  by-aml-by  in  ihv^se  ex-  to  justify,  far  IcfS  encour;<ge,  reti- 
quisito  pieiurea  of  natural  sct-nery  ceiice  even  among  the  most  back- 
that  give  both  to  '  The  C^iristian  ward  of  the  batch.  This  naturidly 
Year'  and  tlu' *  Lyra  Innoceniium '  created  among  the  youths  sym- 
their  highest  charm.  pa  thy  in  their  studies,  which  found 
KebU'S  oaily  education  was  itself  reflected  in  the  manner  of 
strictly  private*.  He  ncv.r  went  to  their  dai  y  live.?.  Tliey  associated 
school  at  all,  but  with  his  younger  one  with  another  on  the  mo8C  inti- 
brother  littcii  himself  lor  the  I'lii-  mate  and  familiar  terms, 
versitv  under  the  lender  ca;e  ot"  his 

father.     The    old    man.    l.ims^at'   an        '*  ^^'f    "»'*?*»*    ^e.  indeed    we  were^ 

.ex-Fellow  oi  Co  pu.^  C.r  sti  College,  f^;"^^^'^''^  hoyish  in  mm.ner.  and  in  the 

set  his  heart  on  ti.e  acq:;isitioii  by  1«»;^"'-*  ^•»^>--^»  ^'^  ^^"k  with  one  an- 

his   son    oi   a    sciiolarship    in    that  other;   but  our  nit ere.tin  hteratur^ 

.  nil         •  1  .i'    '     .'  anoiotit  a*. d  modern.  And  in  all  the  stir- 

house.     1  he  wish  w;.s  gr..i:lua;   tor  ^j„^,  „^,^„^,„  ^^^  ^^^,  ^,.^^,       ^.        ^^ 

John,  beu:g    as    yet    r:ne    niontiis  „oi^  i,„vUh.      We  deb.ted  the  cia«io 

sliort     ol    complctmg    Ir.s    tiltc.ntn  and  roniai.tio  question;    we  discusMd 

year,  went  in   for  a  conr.KtKive  ex-  poeiry  «r:d  hi^^torv.  losric  and  philoto- 

aminaiion.  and  won  ihe  i.rii:e.      The  phy  ;*  or  we  fougJit  over  the  Peniiisalar 

society  into  wi>ich  he  ii;r.s  rnmie  liis  buttles  and  the Voiiiiiientnl  campaigm 

way  was  in   many  rcspt-t'ts  d  ilvrei.t  with  the  energy  of  persons  interested 

from  the  Corpus  Ciiri^li  Coliece  of  in  them.     cU:r  iiahit*  were  inexpensive 

the   present   dav.       It  was   a   vcrv  ^H^i  temperate.      One  brenk-up  par^ 

small     cstabMs.:':nor.t  —  :w.:rv     lel-  ^■»**  l^*-!**  »»   ^he  junior  common-i 


lows  and  iwcntv  s/n.  l.rs.  wiiii  four    ^'\^\^  ^/^^  ""^  «^-^V"  **^''"''  ^"  *hich  we 
exhibitioners,  constiurin^  ilio  io;in-     ^^^''^Vei  our  emu*  more  freely ;  and 


^«f;  ^.,        V  >   i..  :  .,v»,  ^  ....    »   ......-'  '■'"f    merrniiOM.  lo  !«nv  tlie  truth, 

aation.       .no   r.-iepeiiuciK    r..i'!ii  'ors  ,    ,         ,         ^  •    ,       .  »%  * 

J      ..    3       '         .  .•  *i>mewhat   o\u!.er;irt  nn-J   noisy.      Bnt 

were    adnutted    vx.op:     r.ii:.  :v.e".  the  author!: i-.wVv  forbore  lo  inquire 

commoners,   and  !ne>    were  i:  .  :ied  too  strict!  v  ir.to  this.'  ^ 

to  SIX.      l.e  s^'.^oiar.-h  ps.    o:    w..:in 

son:e  iv.igi.t   be  retai  .ed  's-y   o.iohe-        Suc'.i    wa-    t:  e   Vody    into   which 

lors.  i.-ouci  v.ot  en:  re'.v  o:o:\  were  Keble  was  ir.iro.i'.eed  in  December. 

vet  so    icf.eod  al-o.;:    iv  .-trie:    and  1.mH>  :   a  :;.vre  i.  i.   i.om  -brrd,  with 

i:np;ir:al  ixa:n::.i::  t.s.  as  t»  :::<i:re  all    i.s    ho::.e    aiVeoio::*    s:x:§rslarlj 

for   ea  h  vaoa::oy    rs   :i   o  curred   a  w;U"r.   a::d  %v::':.  as  ii:".e  knowit^dgv 

goodly   nutr.L'Cr   o:'  car.didates:    ar.d  of  m».:i   a:  't  c.:>\<  ;;S  any  youth  of 

of  the.^e,  by-;'.r.  i-by.   wi>:  n  iiv/  vM^-  his  age  co'.:l.i  wc  1  •  oss  ss.     But  be 

rort::n::::s     :•: ^SvT.t  d      :iie:i:sv'.ves.  took   \\\<   i::st    *:•?»  in    iif'*   fixed  m 

mm 

more    :   .»::  a  t-'-o  or'iv'^frato  rurnVer  the    :rne::«".os    of    C'r.r  siiati     truth 

achievid    v.:.:vrrs::y    ••. .  :•.■ '.rs.      '"i:  a:'»i    r.ov.our,    ar.i    with    a    settled 

had    b  e".'.     jev.  7.».". .•     v.'.-.  :•■:■>:  ■'•.."  r-.:nvse   t."*  ::'..ike   i.ie    r:os:   of  the 

says   J*.'."  Jv^  :;  Co'.'.  ;.'... o  "   I  .%:  o'.v  .i  iv.ir.-acos — ii:- taI     a- d     religious 

no:  w".-.v:"..'.r  t"..-.^    s:,.:.::-. -i    tr, -::.lo  as    we".i     a-     r.-.>".".ee*:Ai — which    il 

the   ;r;.v:i  »  •.    i  .\:   ::•.  :  «.■  ix. ;::;::". a-  ':ro:j"..t   w.'i.i::    h  s  rv  o- .     Of  that 

tioits   a    ...rtre   a'io'.v.\:v.v   u   s   -  Av.o  t^.—p,  ..^e   he   :>:ver  lot  siirat:   f-om 

for  you:'..;   vVrtA.::   :;    w.s     ':..;:   we  the  st:-.»i_r.t  a-.. I  so:r.e'ime>  narrow 

had   :v..s::v    vorv    Vv> :  ^    i.v  .::  :a"e"*.  iwh   of  'tutv  he  ::ever  turned  asides 

sttd   t..  .:  o:"  :..:  so.  ••.".ay  re::.. irxa^ie  ilis    procr-.  >s    :::    s<hohir*h  p,    too^ 

t\r  o.-.riy  rrvAsioti.^v  <■.:;•; -.oi.-.:. ■  was   rapid   a:;d   steady.       In    1806^ 

T.te  ni.  do  of  :-:::.^*^  :::  :h:s  small  though  he  could  faee  a  play  of  Eu- 
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ripMes  in  the  lecture-room,  hu  com-  principles — political  as  well  as  re- 
municatioQA  to  tboeo  whom  lie  ha<i  lif^ions — of  tiio  Noii-jurorfi.  These 
led  at  home  were  childlike.  In  his  t'atlicr  held;  and  i'lom  him,  to 
1807  he  was  ahle  to  write  to  his  whom  he  looked  up  as  to  a  superior 
brother  in  Latin,  and  in  the  spring  being.  Krblo  ar*repted  and  made 
of  1808  he  was  alroady  propasing  to  them  his  own.  His  less  reverential 
COm{M*te  lor  the  Kiiglish  verse  priT^c.  friends  usihI  to  al!eg(\  in  alter  life, 
The  prize  he  taild  to  win,  it  having  that  it  wa<(  this  early  bia<t  which 
been  awarded  to  a  prontlfmaii  who  unfi'tcd  him  from  discriminating 
had  comp'.'ttMl  succes^fiiiiy  for  the  in  verv  many  matters  iK'twcen  what 
■ame  prize  tiie  year  betor<'.  l^ut  the  is  really  vital,  and  whnt  contingent 
effect  of  this  failure  was  t*)  bring  only,  in  questions  of  dogmri.  But 
about  tlie  judicious  regulation  that  however  this  may  be,  the  views 
none  who  h.'ul  once  8uirrH*eded  which  had  been  entertained  by 
should  try  again;  and  to  elicit  in  Keblo,  and  wen;  professed  by  his 
Keble's  favour  the  atmouncenient,  fatlior,  lell  in  cxa<-tly  with  the  bent 
that  hod  this  rule  W^n  e.ulier  in  of  his  (»wii  genius.  Had  he,  like 
force,  the  prize  would  have  been  his  friend  Col. -ridge,  spent  six  years 
aw  aide  <i  to  h'm.  at  K  ton,  these  view-^,  in  all  pro- 
In  de8<;ribiug  this  intcrestinir  pe-  bability.  wouhl  have  been  obscured, 
riod  in  his  aca  lem  c  career,  his  bio-  if  not  extiuLruished,  in  iiim ;  but 
graphcr  says  of  Keble:  "  H»'  wrote  in  llii-i  case,  h»?  hi^tiself  would  not 
for  other  prizes  during  his  under-  have  bot*n  t!ie  Keble  about  whom 
gradual -.'ship,  but  wjis  never  suceess-  we  arc  writing,  nor  would  the  world 
ful.  It  is  evi<ient  from  his  letters  have  eviT  been  in  po-session  of ' The 
to  his  father — who  was  in  hi-*  entire  Christian  Year,*  as  it  now  is. 
conlidence  in  t!icse  as  in  all  other  In  ISIO  Keiilo  took  his  B  chelor's 
mattt;rs,  ami  t>  whom  he  si-ems  to  degree.  He  w<'Mt  out  first  both  in 
haTe  subniiit-.'d  all  he  wn>te  tor  his  classics  anrl  ma'hemati  s,  and  was 
criticism — that  he  was  too  mu<'h  soon  aft-'rward  ehM-ied  to  be  a  Fel- 
exhausted  by  the  labour  neee-sary  low  of  Ori  I.  H'gher  honours  than 
for  prepari  g  tj  try  lor  tie  lir.-t  these  the  I'niver-ity  could  not  be- 
class  in  <*'assics  and  ina'henint.es;  stow  u{ionhim;  and  they  were  won 
but  in  noihng  was  the  dilfert'iiee  asfai'lyas  they  were  meekly  wt-rn. 
of  age  so  liixely  to  s'and  in  his  wmv  Indeel,  so  st'nsitively  delieate  had 
as  in  tlie-e  comp-.'tition-*."  **  I  he  been  of  ap| tearing  to  go  beyond 
had  the  g<iod  fortune.'*  (Ntntinuos  himse'f,  tint  not  ti:l  he  took  his 
Sir  Ji»hn,  "once  to  be  sun^i'ss'iil  place  in  the  niathematcal  school 
again^t  him;  but  I  was  two  years  wns  it  known  to  any,  except  the 
his  senior,  an<i  harl  tiie  advantatre  most  in-imatc!  of  his  friends,  that 
of  six  years'  training  at  Eton."  iSix  ho  inteml'd  to  try  for  the  highest 
years'  trainiir/  at  Eton  give.  b<'yoiid  honours  thi-re.  (.)llen,  when  a  caa- 
all  doub*,  an  imm'*ns(»  advaniago  ual  acquaint  me-*  dropp -d  in  upon 
to  the  underL'r.idu.ite  who  ains  at  him  at  h:^  rooms,  he  was  observed 
combining  sue  'ess  in  the  .(tehoots  to  hide  away  abruptly  the  bo  ik  that 
with  tie  ao'iievemtfut  of  university  lay  bel'ore  him.  The  I  »o  »k  Wiia  New- 
prizes;  Irir.  in  the  ease  of  Keble,  ton's  '  Pri'ieipia,' the  study  of  which 
It  miy  be  d mb-e  1  whether  more  he  pursued  at  that  time  hy  stealth, 
was  not  g  lined  than  los'  by  the  or,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it, 
doprivat'on  of  this   ailvantag«».      At  ••onthe^ly." 

all    ev.-n''*.    it    is   i.-e'taiu    tha',    had  It  is  not  quitr*  clear  that  in  pass- 

Uie  a  Ivantiige  been  assigned   to  him,  ing  out  of  Corpus  into  Oriel,  Keble 

he   never    would    have    beenmo    the  added  greatly  to  Irs  own  happiness. 

man  that   he  was.     At   Fairibrd  he  In    Corpus  he   lived  among    young 

imbibe<l,  from  the  fir-^t  dawn  of  his  men    whttse    t:ist"S,    in     the    main, 

intellect,   the     somewhat    romantic  agreed      with     his     own  —  poets, 
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and    roadors   of   poetry;    Tories  in  by  degrees,  though  to  himself  im- 
their    political    i)iinci[.»les  —  strong  perct*ptibly,  to  become  likewise  one 
Anglicans  in   their   religious    opiii-  of  his  most  Buccessful  imitators, 
ions.     One    exception    to  this  rule  Between     1810  and    1815    then 
there   doubtless  was,   but  it  in    no  was  no  opening  for   Kcble    in  tfat 
degree  distiiri'od  the  harmony  of  the  management    of  his    College.      He 
place.      Arnold    won   a  soholavship  gave    himself   up,   therefore,    for  a 
from  AViiichestor   soon   aiuT   Keble  time    to  private  tuition,    and    corn- 
had  taken  his  <legTec ;    and   Arnold  pi'ted    8l:c^.■cs^5lully  for    the   Univer- 
sliowed     himself  in    1810-11    very  t^ity    pr;zes    in    English    and    Latin 
much  i  what    he     coiitinind    to    be  ve:se.      It  was  his   habit^   ako,   to 
through  lif*'.     In  Oriel  the  case  was  r^ad    with   young  men    during  the 
diilereiit.      Nevt  r,   perhaps,   in   mo-  long  vacation  in  some  pleasant  re- 
dern  times  has  tlserc   been  collected  treat,   inland    or    by   the    sea-mde, 
under   one  roof  so  many  krcii  rea-  as   circunsstances   n light    detennineL 
soners,   so  many   eager   f^oplu.-ts,  as  Among  other  places,  he  thus  Tisi^ 
made    uj>,    tia-n     and     su^>i:eiiui'nt-  ed    Sidmoiith    in    1S13.         It    WM 
ly,   the    sof'ii^ty   of    that  ceUl'rat«*d  tlien.    hke    Torquay,    little     better 
OoUeiie.     At   the  head  of  the   body  than    a    fishing    village,    or,   at  the 
was    CopU'stm: — afterwards    Bishop  most,   a  very  small  town,  to  whidi 
of  LlandatV  and  Dean  of  St.    I'aul's  fiimilies   di-sirous   of  combining  the 
— a  .««cholar  of  a  liiirh  order.    Whalelv  pursuit   of  healh   with   amusement 
andDavi>on  were  anion jr  the  Fellows,  were    accu-tomcd    to    resort;     aod 
id  whom  n  >t  lon-^'  afterwanis  were  into  the   simi-le  yet  n-lined  sodety 
added  in  suicvssion  Pusey,  Arnold,  which  it  cffeied,  he,  with  his  pupOfl, 
and  Newman.     Th«-*  ronversation  in  threw  hin.self  heartily.     '^Theacen- 
tho  eomm.>n-room.  where  these  aiid  cry  antl  the  society  both/'  says  hil 
others    like    ihein    a-semb'.ed.    was  bioLrraiOier,  •"luund  him  impression- 
learned  a!i«l  s'.btle — juriincr   a  con-  al.>le:  "    anil    liicy  hail   their    effeot^ 
stant  strain,  not  on  ttie  kn  wlcdge  as  was  to  be  exp- ctod,  on  his  poeti- 
only.    but    on    tlie     inirenniiy    and  cal  powers,     lie  wroto  a  good  manj 
readine.-s    of   reply,   of  i::e   interio-  firgitive    pieces     here,   ai-.d,    among 
cu:ors.     Now    Ki-  le.    with   all    Irs  othes.    tlie     f^'Fowing,    co:iceming 
learnrg  and  mor;.l   exci'lienct\  took  whiini   wo    aj-oe    in    thinking    thai 
lit:le  pi-  asure  in  what  may  1  e  called  it  pr  "nii-i'd  all  which  he  afierwardl 
trials  of  vrit.     Tne  <  onstant  stniininir  acconijlished.      It   appears   to  have 
afti  r  clever  paradox,  u.v  ir.Lvnions  Veen  cmp.^od  within   a   few   dajs 
application,     or     misai-p'ioatii'n.    of    of  his  ouiiin.:  the  pla^e.  and  is 
laniruage   to  th.  ud.t.  wearii  d  more  tilled  *  Nun quaiu  Au-.iiiurd?.' 
than  it  t'xerc:-cd  i:ini:    s^  ti.at  l'rv»:n 
time  to  lime  he  welniirh  :yi:re!ied  uijrt».^.j^„  nt;iv.-the-aVon«na». 

his   own  SUCCiSS.    aid   lonsr»'i    to   e:>         Whf  fir.y  J.e.ir:  iwr.*  ihv  ilearomtrol, 
irti-     .i.To^-.    ti-rt     T.^L.tc^     .\t'     P   r*.nj       Ainl  i.cav.r  »rl ".  vt- 1  jtw  i-Vr  tint*  fluoc 

^till.  lU  a  wav  pevui  ar  «o  :.:!r.<e  1,  ho  oh:  l  hiv.  •^.v.^,■^\  f-r  th. e  to  ca  i 

held    i  \<     uwn— rtf;esh  r.::    'lim-tlf.  ^^"(=  ^'■^'^'-  ■'■-'  ■•  :.  Y*^^-  ^\'fd'>  hall, 

att»T  eac:i   ^!v:r:■   sn.  wit.i    tiiC  ev.'m-  a*in- w-M  :..  >=o -f  ?hV  v.-ke. 

posi'i- ::  o"'  m-.:.h  roe'rv.   :d\\   with  A*  ih.- v: .:  r  ».*ti...s  rr*  iw 

rea^iinj  m.  re.     He*  \.m\ "hariicd  :rom  ^^   T'X  '^"  "''^'''''  *'''  *^^ 
Co.er.iict'  "o  .vr;Tic:a*e  Wor/i-worth, 


i-'..«.tfk. 


k . 


cise  ovir   !ho  i  :i' lit*   las  e  i".:e  iiias-  For'-.Jev- viui -Nur^wr.^r*  herUn. ' 
terv   whi  h.   a'.»-.sl    ho   iXi-roises    no       And  i  y  *.  i  fev  • :  r  be-*^i  ««miB. 

mJr^.     A::d   K^l-'e.  wi-  o-:  abating  T^l\^%r^-}^^^^V^""i^^^ 

OLO    li:   lo    of  i.is  allOu'i   r..V    loS.  OT,  l  ■:«' bnvk- :'.' m  rr.:xra«::*lT— 

wts   l^von-   on:-   of  W\r.>w.  rihs  lu:{t::^l:^r^\r^^.^''^''''^^ 
mo:^:  earu«>i  ad.i.irers.    He  learned      vvoin^ihtanfac^^iuiuftiTcikj. 
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''And  wh«n.  In  tome  fair  golden  hour.  islies    Ivinff    COIltimiOUS    one   to    the 

Thy^^h..»rt-.irlng.    AM    glv«    b«k  the     ^^^^^^    \^^    botli     of    them    d.Stant 

Of  love**  Wild  barn,  no  earthly  bower  only  bv  a  few  miles  frOMi  his  place 

ii]i.ill  lend  BUfh  fauefi  n»  hUnnu  Ut  die ;  -.f  rp^iHpnpp       His   fi'llnuialiin    )inw. 

But,  enri.,  st  of  ihe  eternal  j-priinr.  ^^    reMQence.      1118   U  liOVS  Sliip,   liOW- 

Thrirainarant  wnaUiisliallanHitt'ring;  evcr,    liC   8tlU   retained;     and    when, 

An.i  preluding  ih».  choir  of  iie:.ve».  jn  I8l«   tlie  tutorship  ot'  Oiiel  wafl 

Bull  hdi-n  Rides  hihII  nwfcn  th«*  iyri>,  . '                  1*1                        x    1 

Ami  •tHr.Jikir  points  •.fKHtitu-Hi  Arc.  pri'Pscd    iipoii    him,    he    consented, 

i-'roni  Gnir»  own  altar-flame,  to  gem  thy    though     not    without    considerable 

brow  t)«  givin.  reluctance  and   mi8>;iyil1g,   to  under- 
wit U  my  pride  that  I  can  deem,  take    the   charge.     It   is    curious   to 
miou,£ijiintiy.  or  that  beh.K>  worth,  ^^    ji^^y    ^    »>pirit    singularlv   con- 

Meet  hrip  for  tbfu  In  hi-iivvn  and  earth.  scien'ious     Contrives     to     reconcile 

I^nitHaiK'f..reUrc8j:aie  1  diivo  two  duties,   wliicli,  when  first  pre- 

fihtiU  111 ilit(«t  hope  within  inf  liTt',  *     i    «       \        1         *  \li.' 

The,,  fair.  ih.ehM*ed.  while  iTiew;  sented  to  It,   appeared  antagonistic. 

And  when  the  fiortof  fiidieiiMivt  Writing  on   tlie   subject  of  his  re- 

Keceive»  me,  nuiy  my  ^oul  »  e  h'.est  *„..     ,     Oxfurd    he  sivft  • 

With  evirluiting  upward  gaze  on  you."  ^"*^"  ^^  ^^luru,  lie  S.iys . 

To  these  occupations  he  was  per-    ,  "  I  would  not  a*k  your  advice  whether 

'  -         I  shuuld  turn  tutor  or  no.  because  I  knew 


fully   fullilhng    its    requirements,    it  „,ade   a   merit   of  yielding,  as  I  have 

was   never   the   sort   of    lie    whioli  done  to  my  friends 'here  and  at  Oxford, 

engaged      his     symi  atliies.      Keble  I  thought  at  firat  it  would  b«  a  very  nn- 

deli^ht<'d    t)    win    the    confidence,  comfortable  thing  to  me  to  ijive  up  my 

and     sj    form    the    minds,    of     tlic  cure,  and   bec(»ine  an  aeadotnic  ngnin ; 

young,     lie   took   no   ])loasuro.    but  but  I  g«?t  more  and  more  reconciled  to 

the  reverse,   in   trtting  the  Pinff  of  »^  ^^^"♦''y  *^"y-     You  consider  tuition  as 

which   thev   were  made;    nev.rthe-  afpc<"8of  pasti.ral  care,  do  you  noU 

le«  he  did  hi.  dutv  for  a  year,  pn-  "therwi.e  ii  might  seem    questionable 

paring  himself  at  the  8an,e  tin.e  fnr  Zlf^T^'^J^'^V^^^^ 

f.       *^               J.      ^.             „,,  .       ^      ,  cure  of  8oul8  lor  it.     And  vet  there  are 

hi8     own     O'dinntion.       T his     took  ^^^^  j,^^^,^,,^   ^,  ^^f^^,.j   ^',,^   ^^,^,„  ^ 

place     on     arinity     Sunday,     IS];),  i„,„gino  that  collej:«  tutors  have  nothing 

when  he  was  admitted  by  Jackson,  to  <lo  with  the  morale.    If  I  thought  so, 

Bislop    of    Oxford,    into     deacon's  I  would  never  umlertake  the  office." 
orders,    the   Fame   i^nlate   ordaining 

him    j»riest   on    Trinity    Sunday    in  No    reasonable    mnn    will    doubt 

the    year    following.      Almost    im-  that    in     thus     arguing,    and     thus 

mediately   alUMwar'ls    he    gave    up  coming  to  a  conclusion,  Keble  was 

hia   rooms  in    College,   resigned  the  riizlit.     And  if  pn  of  were  wanting, 

oflice  of  exantining  ma.stcr,  and,  re-  we   should  find  it   in    the    influence 

turning     to    Fairford,     became     his  for  good  wlii;h  he  exerc  pcd  over  his 

fiithers  rnrate.  pupils,  and,  tlTOUgh  them,  over  the 

Kcblr's   convictiors   in   regard  to  youth  of  the  University.     He  could 

tlie  proper  sphere  of  a  clergyman's  not  help  l)ecomi::g  warmly  attached 

duty    were   deep   seated.     Ho   con-  to  the  y»'ung  men  who  came  to  him 

flidered    that   no   nian,    having  once  for  instru<tion.     They  could  not  do 

taken    holy    orders,    could    employ  otlierwise  tlian  love  and  revere  tho 

himself  otlnrwise  than  in  the  cure  man  who  treated  them  on  all  occa- 

of   souls    without    sin.     Hence   his  sions  a<4  he  did.     His  manner  with 

immediate      retreat      to      Fairford,  them  at  lecture  was  simph-  and  un- 

where,    besides  rendering    such   as-  pretending.       If    he     ha;i>ened     to 

eistance  to  his  father  as  might  from  b3    ignnnmt,    or   unable    to   answer 

tinie  to  time  be  required,  he  under-  a  quesrii>n  or  exp.ain    a  difficulty, 

took  the  chtirge  of  two  email  par-  there  was  no  attempt  at  conoeal- 
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ment  His  pupils  saw — ^they  could  ing,  had  contributed,  in  no  8^4^ 
not  avoid  seeing — that  their  well-  degree,  to  effect  this  change.  Hs 
doing  was  at  least  as  great  a  cause  therefore  held  aloof  from  tiae  mm 
of  happiness  to  their  tutor  as  to  whom,  in  after  years,  he  linked  to 
themsclve?.  They  saw  equally —  himself  with  hooks  of  steel;  and 
and  profited  by  seeing — that  mis-  continued  so  to  do  till,  in  1828^ 
behaviour  or  idleness  on  tlieir  part  Hurrell  Froudo  brought  them  Uh 
gave  him  sincere  pain.  It  could  gether.  And  this  is  the  more  nr- 
not  be  that,  with  the  whole  of  them,  prising  that,  long  before  the  iee 
intimacies  should  spring  up  close  thawed  between  them,  Newman  wai 
enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacj 
of  time  and  separation ;  but  of  hfe-  with  Whately.  Hawkins,  Jamei^ 
long  friemlsljips,  more  than  one  and  others — all  of  them  KeUe^s 
was  formed  in  his  lecture-room,  friends,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
Such  was  that  which  subt^istcd  to  ontertj\ining  opinions  kindred  on 
the  last  between  him  and  Sir  Church  questions  to  his  own.  Tbs 
WilUam  TIeathcote,  and  between  only  process  of  reasoning,  indeed,  by 
him  and  Hurrell  Froude ;  and  such  which  it  seems  possible  to  account 
too  —  though  perhaps,  for  many  for  the  circumstance  is  this — ^New- 
reasons,  less  intimate — his  kinflly  man  was  then  singularly  shy,  Tha 
regard  through  life  fur  the  late  Lord  principle  of  reverence  was  Tsry 
Ashburton  and  the  present  Sir  strong  in  him:  and,  waiting  to  be 
Thoiniis  Frcrnantle.  These  latter  noticed  by  Keble,  to  whom  ke 
were  of  the  order  of  that  "  remark-  looked  up  as  a  superior  being,  bs 
ably  good  gentlemanly  set"  about  made  no  advances  towards  mt^ 
whom  he  wrote,  soon  after  settling  macy  with  him.  Keble,  on  ths 
down  to  his  work ;  "  none  of  them,  other  hand,  besides  being  eqoaBy 
perhaps,  great  reader?,  but  nearly  shy,  cherished  more  tenaciously  fhsn 
all  learning  their  lectures,  and  most  Newman,  principles  or  prejudksei 
of  them  being  well  behaved.'  early  imbibed.  Hence,  though 
Keble  had  been  rather  more  than  members  of  the  same  society  fir 
a  year  in  his  seco'id  residence  at  four  years,  and  meeting  oi)«n  m 
Oxford,  when  a  fellowship  of  Oriel  the  same  common-room,  these  two 
was  won  by  one  whose  late  it  has  men  walked  apart  One  of  tbea^ 
been  to  work  more  of  good  and  however,  was  all  this  while  psa^ 
more  of  evil  to  the  Church  of  £ng-  ing  over,  almost  insensibly,  to  ths 
land  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in-  views  of  the  other,  and  eagerily 
dividual  of  his  age  and  country,  desired  that  the  other  should  kmour 
Reared  in  a  school  of  ultra-Calvin-  it.  The  following  are  the  tennt  is 
ism — tiiu  disciple,  afterwards,  of  which  he  (Newman)  speaks  of  this 
Tliomns  Scott  and  of  Daniel  Wilson  stage  in  the  relationship  betwesB 
— Newman    came  up   to   Oxford  a  them : — 

Christian  of  most  undecided  views ;  *<  I  have  lately  bad  a  letter  in  mf 

hating  P.ipists,  behoving  the   Pope  hands,  which  I  sent  at  the  time  to  mj 


to    be     Antichrist,    and     professing  great  friend  John  Bowden,  with 

himself  a  member  of  that  FioU'st-  1  passed  almost  cxciu.oiveiy  my  nndsi^ 

ant   Ci lurch   of   which   the   English  graduate  years.     'I   bad  to  baften  t9 

and    Foreign    Bible    Soc^etv    is    at  the  Tower,'  I  say  to  him,  Vto  rtosif; 

once  the  type  and  the  cl.icf  instru-  }^'''  congrfltulations  of  the  Fellowi.    I 

ment     Ki-ble  was  not  aware,  when  ^^'^  '*  >^"  ^?**^t    i       ^^    "iu!^ 

.1    •       ^     ^-  ♦  «       1              xi    .   xT-  then  felt  so  abashed,  and  UDworthrai 

their  acquam  ance   began,   tliat  the  ^y^^  j,^^^^^  ^^^^  ,     '^^^^  ,  .eem«3W 

new  Fellow  had  long   been  shaken  .irons  of  quite  sinking  into  the  gnwiid/ 

in    these    opmions;     still    less    did  Thishadboen  the  first  name  which  I  hid 

he    know    that    admiration   for   his  heard  spoken  of  with  reverence  imtkm 

own    character    and    the     influence  than  admiration,  when  I  eame  up  to 

at  second-hand   of  his  own  teach-  Oxford.    When  one  day  I  wsi  walUag 
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in  Hig^  Street,  vith  m^  dear  earlieit    at  last  to  abandon,  and  in  1827  '  The 
friend  just  mentioned,  with  what  eager-    Christian   Year  *   made    its    appear- 
did  he  cry  out,  •  There's  Keble  I '    ance.     The  success  which  attended 


and  with  what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  I  the  publication  was  without  prece- 

TTien  at  another  time.  I  heard  a  Ma-ter  ^jent.     Neither  Scott  nor  Byron,  the 

of  Arts  of  my  College  ^ive  an  account  ^wo    most  popular   writers    of    the 

now  he  had  just  then  had  occasion  to  i  i    i    r..     *i  «. 

introduce  hlLelf  on  some  business  to  *lay  co       anded   for  the  most  mo^ 

Keble.  and  how  gentle,  coarUous,  and  '^y^^'']  ^^,  ^"^^^^  ^^^ks  anything  like 

unaffected  Keble  had  been,  so  aa  almost  ^^   cireulaiion   which  Keble  s   first 

to  put  him  out  of  countenance.    Then,  essay  achieved.     It  seemed,  indeed, 

too,  it  was  reported  how  a  rising  man  «»  it*  the  chord  stmck  by  him   had 

of  brilliant  reputation,  the  present  (alas  I  roust.'d  an  echo  in  all  hearts,  for  'The 

no  longer  so)  Dean  of  St  i^aul's,  I>r  Mil-  Christian    Year '   went   off,    edition 

man,  admired  and   loved  him,  adding  afUT  edition,  in  the  moi>t  astonL^hing 

that  souifhow  he   was  unlike  any  one  manner.     As  was  to  be  expected,  it 

•!"*•    ,  ^.l''.^®^®'"'.  *^  }^\  ^'"'®  ^   ^^  ran   the  gauntlet,  too,   of  much  ae- 

elected  I-ellow  of  Oriel,  he  was  not  m  ^^^^   ciiticism.      Besides   that  it  is 

residence,  and   he  was  slu-  of  me  for  ^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^  j.^^„j  f^^l^    ^^1^^ 

years,   m    consequence   of   the    marks  i  ,1  ^„,  •  .  ^_  «^„,^  „•   .,    ♦!  ' 

which  I  bore  upon  me  of  the  Evangeli-  ^^,  1^»^"^>^  ^^  expre.^ion,  the   gene- 

eal  and  Libera/ schools.  Hurrell  Fn,ude  ^"^  ^^^^  '«  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^"^^  °^^  ^^^ 

brought  us  together  in  1 8i8.     It  is  one  P'*^*^   upon  the  ears  of  persons  ao- 

of  the  sayings  preserve*!  in   his  'Re-  customed   heretofore    to    hnd   more 

mains: '  *  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  of  the  Bible  and  less  of  the  Church 

murderer  who  had  done  one  good  thing  in  sacred  pocti  y.     Still,  in  spite  of 

in  his  life}     Well,  if  I  waa  ever  asked  the  objections  raised  to  it  by  such, 

what  good  deed   1   hud   ever  done,  I  it     extended     its    popularity    from 

should   say  tliat  I  had  brought  Keble  day    to   day,    till    the    editions  put 

and     Newman    to    uuderstuiid     each  ^Q^ih    were    counted,    not  by   twos 

other."*  j^jjj   twenties,   but  by   decades.     It 

is    not    a    liitle    noteworthy    that, 

At  what  period  the  idea  of  com-  though    satisfied    of  the  justice    01 

posing    *Tho   Christian   Year'    first  very  many  of  the   objections  taken 

matured  itself  in   Keble's  mind,   it  to   his    phraseology,  JLeble  steadily 

would  be  hard  to   say.     Poem   afuT  refused   to  change  it     This  was  not 

poem  seems  to   have  been   written,  the    result  of   undue    self-approval, 

as  the  inspiration  came,  till  in   time  but  of  a  ttense  of   right  so  high  as 

the  fragments  were  built  up  into  a  to  amount,  we  may  say,    to  tran- 

perfect  whole.     They  were  siiown  in  sceiuhntaiism.       He    argued    thus: 

manuscript  to   his    familiar   friends,  ''  So  long  as  the  work  remained  in 

and  over  and  over  again  they  urged  manuscript  it  was  mine.      I  had  a 

bim  to  publish,  but  ho  long  refused  right   to  change   it  as  oHen,  and  to 

to  do  so.     Ho  refused   also,  not  so  as  great  an  extent,  as  I  chose.    Now 

much   bcfrausc  he  was  fastidious,  as  it  has  become  tlie   property   of  the 

because  he  did  not  know  what  am-  public,  and    I   may   not  prefer  my 

bition  was,  either  as  a  man   of  let-  own    reputation,   such   as  it  is,   to 

ters  or  a  clergyman.     The  idea  of  their  rights."     Only   on  one  occa- 

seeking  advancement  in  his   profes-  sion,  and  that,  we  must  be  permit- 

aon  appears  never  to  have  occurred  ted    to    say,  not  a  happy  one,   he 

to  him  ;  and  about  fame,  especially  broke  the   rale.     The  alteration  in 

iame  as  a  poet,   he  was   altogetlier  the  beautiful    hymn    on    the    holy 

inditferciit.      Ilis    desire     was     to  sacrament,  for  changing  which  his 

keep  tiie  poems  by  him ;  to  go  on  executors  incurred  no  small  amount 

polishing    and  improving  them    so  of  obloquy,  seems  to  have  been  made 

lung  as  he  should  live;  and  at  his  by  his  direction.     It  is  fair,  however, 

death  t)    leave  them    to    be    dealt  to  add,  that  of  the  length  to  which 

with  as  his  executors  might  see  ex-  he  carried  his  belief  of  tiie  real  pre- 

pedient    This  project  he  consented  seuce  in  the  elements  of  bread  and 
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%  proposal  would  have    met    with    this,   however,   while    it   gave  him 
ready      acccptince.       But     Keble,    O'cupation,   Bt.*arocly    fill  m1    h])   the 
ihuu«:h     assured     that    a     majority    mcat:urc  of  his  wishes.      He  saw  or 
would  oirry  him   through,   dncliiied    believed     ihat    Church     and    State 
to  stand  a  con»<*st.     lie  could  not    were  al  ke  thrcatctu-d  with  rcvolu- 
bear    the    thou;:ht  of  piTiuanently    tion.     He   cared   less   for  tho  latt(?r 
conncctinti^   himsilf  with   a    soc.ety    ihan   fir    tho   firmer;    and   though 
to    any   one   member   of  wliieii   ii.s    far  from  desiring  that  the  union  bc- 
prosence  threatened  not  to  b.-  agree-     tweon   th»im   should   c(?;iso,    he  was 
•bh*.     Ity-and-liy  we  find    him  aet-    more   intent   on   securing,   if   pt^ssi- 
ing  in  the  capac"ty  of  India  llnuse    ))le,  the   allegiance   of  th*-  pooplo  of 
Elzaminer — an  olfic-?    to   which    the    England   to   th<'ir   Cliiirch,    than    to 
Univetj-ity    elei-te  i    hitn,    in   pursu-    any  form  of  civil  guvernmont  what- 
ance  of  an  Act  of  Pjirhament  |iHssi>d    ever.     Fdr  by  tliis  time  Earl  Grey's 
in  18'JO,  witii    a  view  of   providing    ill-ju<lged    warning  had  gone  forlh, 
for   tlie   i-crvice  of    the   Kast   Indiii    and    thoughtful    men    were   con.<id- 
Company  a  greaer  number  of  qnali-    cring  how  best  it.  might  be  attended 
fied  civ.l    sirrvaiits  than  Ilaileyliury    to;  and  among  them,  none  took  the 
could  su;  ply.      Next  h«;  und«;rtunk,     matter  ^n  nmch  to  heart  as    Kehle, 
mainly    at    the    suL'gestion    of    Dr.     a  cireumstanee  to  wliicli  many  dif- 
Cardw(;Il,  to  edit  the  great   work  uf    lerent  raiis  s  eontril»uied. 
Ilooker,  an<i  to  wriii-  hiis  lile.     The         In   the    fust  place,    Ki'b!e'.s   mind 
forni' r  oflieo  In?  held  fur  two  years,     was,  as  we  took  occasion  some  time 
deriving    fum  it    his  ciiief  pleasuro,     hack    to  point    ouf,    singularly    and 
in  tliat  it  enabled  him  fr»m  tinn:  to    at  all   times  under  th«*  influence  of 
time    ti   be   the  gu^st  sji  C'()h'rid;/e,    reliL'ious  conviction.      But   for   him 
now  r.sing  into  eminence  at  the  bar.     tliere  was  no  true   religion    outride 
The   latter  work  lound  him  in  pa'-     the    ])ale    of    the   Anglican    Church, 
tial  «ice.u;';.tio:i  foralnger  inturv:il,     nor  any   hope  of  stabi'iry  to  a  (lov- 
and  resulted  in  giving  to  :ht;  worhl     eminent  wliich   failed  to  g.  ivern  by 
the  only  t  u.•^Lw^)^thy  oditicm  of  tlie     tho   Churcli,  and    in    some  measure 
£ccl<'sia>t'c.il      I'ol.ty      which      had     f  •rthcCiiureh.     This  wa-^ the  natural 
BS  yet    iippeared.      Mranwiiile    the    result    of   a   temperament  sanguine^ 
p^of^.■s^o^^ilIip  of  l'<»etry   fell  va-ant,     imaginative,     devotional — more     in- 
ftnd    Kebie— who    inul    ono'    In-fire     llueneed   a  great  deal  by  .luthority 
been   ihouuht  of  for    the  ufliif,  but    than  by  reasoning,  or  ev»'n  by  intiii- 
who  de-hnejl  to  stan-l  in  oppo-iti-m     tion.     Tiie  l»ible,  the  Ciiurch,   anti- 
to  Mi!n:an — wa.s  unaniiuuusly  eUM!t-    quity.    ('mistian    tradition  —  what- 
ed.      It   w;  s     the    cu-tom     tiieii — a    ever  thes »  Saul,  or  appeared  t*)  sav, 

{>ractice  whi<:li  Arimld  Siib-eijuent-  that  was  law  to  him.  Ajiv  change, 
y  bn»ke  tlirough — for  university  or  j)ropo-ed  change,  whioli  thn-ai- 
profe.-s<>:s  to  le-iure  i:i  Latin.  To  ened  to  i:iterru[»t  the  est:iblisho  1 
tliat  custom  Kebl*  .'ilheri'il ;  an<l  order  of  affairs,  he  n-garled  with 
the  con.se(juei.ce  wa.-;.  that  hi<  '"  Pne-  di.<tni-t.  The  Kevolu?it»n  in  Franco, 
lectiusies."'  thongli  tVei'ly  and  cor-  and  th^  Kct'nrm  movement  in  Eng- 
recliy  eumpos.'-l,  are  more  remark-  lan'l,  were  both  odious  to  him.  Ho 
able  for  tin-  oriu'nalitv  ancl  snj'_'"<'S'-  saw  no  eau-e  which  justified  either: 
iven'.'>s  o!"  tlie  ihonghts  that  j)er-  he  aniiripated  from  the  triumph 
▼ade  tlirm,  tlian  lor  the  el«^ganci;  of  of  botli  tlio  mo»«t  disa-^trous  conf*e- 
their  La'inity.  They  preseiU,  in  queiices.  In  the  next  place,  Keble 
these  res;  eets,  a  remarkable  con-  Ibund  himself,  at  a  great  cri.si.s  in 
trasi  to  (.'opli'ston's  lectures,  of  the  fate  of  the  Church  ami  tho 
wliich  the  ttyle  is  almost  more  nat:(m,  separate*!  by  diversity  in 
CiC"ronia:i  t!ian  that  of  Cicero  him-  their  opinions  from  pome  of  those 
wdf,  thf  th'Mights,  lor  t!ie  most  part^  on  who.se  jucigment  ho  had  been 
being  couimonplaco    enough.      All    accustomed    iu  many    instances  to 
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rely.  Wliatcly  and  Arnold  were  what  was  pasfdng  around  him,  in 
both  amon;j^  his  i'aniiiiar  friends  lan^age  measured  and  sober,  id- 
— the  hitter  especinlly ;  and  both  deed,  but  expressive  of  deep  though 
fell  off  from  hiiu  when  their  sup-  suppressed  emotion.  That  sermon 
port  was  mo^t  needed.  Kebic  he  afterwards  published,  giving  to 
was  mortified  and  prrievod  at  this,  it  the  title  of  *r^ational  Apo^ta^T;' 
but  the  incident  Wiis  inevitable,  and  we  say  no  more  of  it  than  jos- 
He  lived,  so  to  speak,  by  Ihith ;  ti(;e  requires  when  we  add  that  it 
they  were  worshippers  of  intellect  marked  an  era  in  tlie  Church  histoiy 
Whately  was,  as  he  had  always  of  this  country, 
been,  stanch  in  his  views  concern-  For  some  time  back  there  had 
inff  ihe  apostolical  succe-^sion  and  stirreii  in  the  bosoms  of  a  small 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  knot  of  remarkable  men  a  great 
Arnold  on  these  points  held  the  desire  to  do  something  in  order  to 
loosest  po-'fiiible  opinions.  But  both  avert  the  danger  wliich  seemed  to 
were  enchanted  with  the  prospect  them  to  threaten  th«  religion  of  the 
of  a  general  elevation  of  the  masses,  nation  and  its  Church.  We  use 
of  which  the  Whi.L?  Reform  Act  ap-  the  term  "  religion,"  on  the  present 
peared  to  thetn  to  hold  out  the  sure  occasion,  as  something  not  so  mneh 
promise.  They  therefore  cheered  apart  from  the  Church  qua  the 
on  the  movement  as  engerly  as  Church,  as  distinct  and  entirdy 
Kcble  and  Newman  and  Pusey  separate  from  the  Church  in  its  in- 
shrank  with  dismay  from  the  con-  timate  relations  with  the  8tate.  To 
templation  of  it.  Ajrain,  Keble  was  the  latter,  some  members  of  this 
very  tolerant  of  what  he  regarded  knot  were  less  than  indifferent — 
as  the  lukewarmness  and  timidity  others  put  a  very  high  yalne  upon 
of  Ciiurchmen  in  high  places.  The  it;  but  all  agreeS  in  this,  that  the 
advice  of  the  l'rin)e  Minister  to  tendeney  of  modern  Liberalism  WM 
the  bishops,  '*  to  set  their  house  in  to  strike  at  the  root  of  dogmatie 
order,''  seemed  to  him  to  have  teaching  of  every  kind,  and  to  r^ 
smitten  their  lonlships  with  dis-  duoe  religion  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
may, — not  with  fear  for  the  Church  sentiment.  The  leaders  in  this 
as  the  Chun;h — that  he  would  have  noble  band — for  a  noble  band,  with 
commended — but  witli  anxiety  on  all  their  defects  of  judgment,  ire 
account  of  the  Church  as  an  es-  hold  them  to  have  been — ^weie 
tablishment  connected  with  the  Keble,  Hurrell  Froude,  Palmer  of 
State,  depentlent  upf>ii  it.  and  de-  Dublin  and  of  Oxford,  Arthur 
rivin^r  from  it  the  social  and  politi-  Percival,  and  Hugh  Rose.  Keble 
cal  status  of  her  clergy.  For  these  appears  to  have  been  the  first  among 
things  he  had  no  le-ard,  further  them  to  make  known  their  olneel 
than  as  ho  believed  them  largely  to  to  others  without  the  circle,  and  to 
conduce  to  the  State's  honour  and  ask  for  their  co-operation.  On  the 
the  wellbeing  of  the  people,  lie  had.  2Gth  of  Anpust,  shortly  afler  the 
therefore,  no  patience  f»r  the  halt-  Assize  sermon  was  printed,  be 
hearted  trimming,  as  he  called  it^  of  wrote  to  his  fnend  Dyson  in  theee 
the  Engli>h  eplscupate.  And  when,  terms  : — 
by-and-bv,  schemes  of  Church  re- 
form were  broached,  and  tlie  sup-  •_■  j  * 
pression  of  sees  in  Ireland  eame  to  .  ".^*»*'  thmk  you  of  a  kind  of  fl«o- 
bc  advocated  bv  both  Irish  and  ^'*^*"?'  (as  quu-t  and  uDpretendiDg  as 
English  prelates;  he  stood  aghast  in*y  be-if  p.u», hie,  even  witho^^^ 
.s  .  ,.'  ».  ,  *  xi  ^  nanif),  for  the  promutinn  of  thete  twe 
with  indignation.  At  la^t  the  fare  object.:  fir*t.  tile  circulation  of  priml. 
kindled,  and  he  spake  with  his  tive  notions  regarding  the  apostolieel 
tongue.  Lemg  invited  on  the  I4th  auccerti^^n,  A-c.  Ac. ;  and  secondly,  Ibe 
of  July,  18;J3,  to  preach  the  Assize  protection  of  the  Pravi^r-book  agaieal 
sermon  at  Oxford,  he  delivered  profane  innovation  t  We  have  as  ]^ 
himself  of  a    remonstrance  against  written  round  to  a  very  few  inliniate 
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frMiid»->DA?iioii,    Ogilvie,   Tom,   A& ;  not  ashamed  to  present  theiDBelTes 

and  ai  far  at  they  have  answered  me  in  large  nunibera  at  the  Lord's  tiible ; 

yai,  they  leeiu    to  ihiuk  it  may  do  and  their  l;ve8  in  general  correspond- 

i*®^-"  ed  well  with  their  profession.     They 

In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Jj^^^^^f  ^^^  requirements  also  of  the 

others,  and  among  the  rest  to  Cole-  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  act  up 

ridge,   who  has  very  properly  pub-  ^o.  th^m-eveii   to  Uie    ketpiug  of 

liahed  the  letter  in  ilie  interesting  ^mts   days  and  the  observnnce  of 

volume  now   before  us.     We  shall  }^^^-  ^  They  were  little  encouraged 

quote     only     two    sentences    fiom  ^°  8"^^  asueticism  by  the  old  heads 

^. of  houses  and  senior  Fellows,  who, 

on  the  contrary,  did  what  they  could 

"Considering  the  helpless  state    of  to   cheek   it.      but  the   example   of 

the  Church  in  Eiiglanil.  and  the  very  Keble,    James,     Newman,     In-oude, 

inad«quaie  ideas  enUrrtaiiK-d  by  most  ^nd   others,    was   too   strong   to   be 

of  her  childi-on,  Iny  and  clerical,  of  her  resisted.     Its  influence  was  felt,  and 

claims  on  il.eir  alic^mnee    c^rUin  inti-  ,y^  ^•^^^          j    ^^^^  ^^          ^^^j^  „ 

mate  fri.nds  of  miue  at  Oxford  have  tended  to  hold  it  in  derision, 
drawn  up  a  paper  or  two,  of  which  I^^ou  -*u  •  i  u-i. 
boi>e  you  will  ii  a  day  or  two  receive  ^uch  was  the  atmosphere  which 
certain  coI.ie^  through  the  parfon  of  pervaded  Oxford  while  Mr  Glad- 
riymiree.  who  hus  prwinised  to  convey  s^on©  ^a^  winning  hii  early  hon- 
thera  so  fur.  Ni>w,  if  you  approve,  ours  there.  He  breathed  it  free- 
aad  would  like  to  assist  uh.  give  me  one  ly  throupfhout  his  undergraduate 
line  to  say  so  within  this  fortnight ;  course,  and  carried  with  hitn,  when 
and  put  down  and  send  mc  at  your  ho  entered  into  public  liCo,  prin- 
leisuie  aiy  memoranda  that  may  occur  ciples  which  in  due  time  were  em- 
toy<»u  of  the  beat  and  most  eff»i-tual  bodied  in  his  celebrated  book. 
way  of  proceeding— e.  fj.,  on  what  sub-  ^oe,  woe,  woe!  how  have  the 
j«sia  tract*  n.ay  be  usefully  piovid-  mighty  fallen!  It  would  be  an  out^ 
ed  either  fur  the  cl.rgy  or  the  la.ty ;  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^  , 
what  you  hear  said  aurainst  us  that  ^{°  _i  ■  -^  .,  *> 
you  think  deserves  notice,  in  the  way  »«  ™''"  who  were,  in  the  mam, 
cither  of  aniendnient  or  justifioution ;  tlie  causes  of  this  moral  revolution, 
whom  you  think  we  might  service-  with  obeying  other  than  the  prompt- 
ably  apply  to,"  ^c.  ^^tP^  of  the  loftiest  principle,  when 

they   devised    the   plan   and   began 

When    we     remember     what    the  the  execution  of  the 'Tracts  for  the 

object  of  this  movement  was,  and  Times.'     Nor  will  any  jierson,  even 

the    characters    of   the    men    with  moderately  con  vet  sant  with  the  his- 

whom  it  originated,  it  is  impossible  tory   and   traditions  of  tlie  Church 

to  impute  to  it  even  the  shadow  of  of  England,  offer  one  word  of  ob- 

di^loyalty,  or  to  suspect  its  authors  jection    to    the    teaching    of    th-  se 

of  conceahng.  under  the  design  which  Tracts  as  they  first  appeared.     The 

they  avowed,  a  mischievous  purpose,  doctinc   of   the   apostidical   succea- 

Long  before  circumstances  brought  sion  in  as  clearly  t:ie  Church's  doc- 

them  thus  to  the  fnmt,  the  authors  trine  as   any   other   which   she   has 

of  the  movement  had,  by  their  lives  interwoven    into    her    services  and 

md  conversations,  effected  the  great-  Articles.     It  was  laid  down  and  en- 

e«t  moral  revolution  in  Oxford  itself  forc-d    in   Tract  1,   and   a^crwards 

which  modern  tmies  have  witnessed,  by   Keble  himself  in  Tract  14  and 

The  tone  of  society,  especially  among  others,   in    order    tliat    Englishmen 

the  younger  Fellows,  and,  through  of  every  degree  of  capacity   might 

them,  amung  a  very  large  section  of  understand  that,  even  in   her  out- 

the  undergraduates,  became  elevat-  ward  constitution,   their  C)hurc-h  is 

ed  to  a  pitch  never  before  attained,  not  the  creature  of  the  8tto;  and 

Chapel  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  that     whether    established    or    dia- 

bore;    the    Univeraity   church  was  estaoliBhed,    she    has    equally    the 

crowded  at  every  service ;  men  were  claim    which    this   great   principlr 

VOL.  CY. — SO.  DCXLU.  2  X 
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eamulation  of  lighted  candles  on  lion  of  'Essays  and  Reviews,*  with 
Uie  a' tar  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  the  legal  proceedings  consequent 
Communion.  Ttieir  succe^ra,  tliougU  upon  them ;  and  the  wretched  Col- 
brilliant  tor  a  8ea<-on,  was  not  per-  enso  controversy.  These  tliinf^^ 
manunt.  Never  was  anything  less  greatly  troubled  him.  They  mora 
judicouH  done  than  the  publication  and  more  stirred  in  him  frelings  of 
of  Fiou'le's  'Remains' — a  journal  dk>content  with  the  coni^titution  in 
loosely  Ivept,  continually  contra-  Church  and  State  as  it  exists,  with- 
dieting  it-elt*  an<l  evidently  unfit  out,  however,  leading  him  to  de- 
to  meet,  in  the  shape  whiih  it  now  sire,  far  less  to  advocate,  the  absolute 
wears,  any  eye  ex  vpt  that  of  the  independence  of  the  one  or  the 
writi-r,  and  po>Kibly  of  a  few  of  the  oiher.  Even  in  the  ca?e  of  Ireland, 
most  confuli.  ntial  of  his  fiiends.  his  opinions  were  by  no  means  pro- 
That  act,  for  which  Kebl',  we  are  nounccd,  though  he  felt  and  ad- 
afraid,  was  mninly  resporjsible,  mittcd  that  there  the  Church,  as  bv 
wrought  incalculable  evil,  which  law  e>tablished,  was  in  a  false  pOBi- 
the  failing  away  of  Newman  and  tion.  Another  subject  of  distress  to 
others  enormo^^ly  aggravated.  The  him  at  this  time  was  the  ajiprehen- 
tiiie,  which  K  ■(  med  fnr  a  brief  space  sion  thitt  the  law  forbidding  the  mar- 
to  have  been  stemmed,  burst  ringe  of  a  widower  with  his  deceased 
through.  ."-1  great  reaction  followed  wife's  sister  might  be  repealed, 
upon  rhe  f-roceedings  of  the  Ileb-  This  is  one  among  many  proofs  that 
doniadal  Ciiuncil ;  a;id  Tract  00,  Kell'  put  as  much  store  by  eeclcsi- 
wiih  th  ■  'Letter  of  the  Four  Tutors'  asticai  tradition  as  the  requirements 
which  it  called  fjrth,  may  th- relbre  of  either  natural  or  revealed  reli- 
be  said  to  divide  between  them  tiie  gion.  Rut  it  was  in  perfect  con- 
blame  of  having  let  loose  upon  uti,  sistency  with  his  character, 
with  aggravated  violence,  that  veiy  AVe  mu-t  hurry  ovt  r  what  re- 
Libeiaism.  to  oppose  which  the  mains  to  be  told  of  this  remarkable 
'Trac's  for  the  Times'  came  into  man.  His  wife — delicate  when  he 
exis!e!)i  0.  wedded  her — seems  to  have  been 
In  1K^*>  Keble  mairied,  and  soon  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  through- 
aflcrwanis  luok  up  his  abode  in  out  their  mnrried  life.  She  never 
Hui-sley  Vic. rage.  Ilis  life  became  bore  him  children;  but  their  tastes 
thenceforth  one  of  quiet  ])astoral  and  temjiers  were  in  strictest  har- 
duty,  relieved  by  periodical  out-  mony.  They  were  truly  a  support 
inga — by  short  tours  in  England,  and  comfort  one  to  the  other.  His 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  occa-  neigh! >our  and  friend,  Sir  William 
sional  re>idences  at  the  sea-side.  Heathcote,  entered  wi;h  him  into 
Twenty  years  thus  passed  over  all  the  kindly  relations  of  their  col- 
him  in  gr  at  liappiness,  so  far  as  leg>^  da^'s.  Many  others  of  his  old 
his  ]>ersjiial  ailVctions  were  con-  iniiniiicies  he  kept  up  with  an  un- 
cerned  —  in  exceedmg  doubt  and  wavering  affection  to  the  end;  and 
perplexity  respecting  the  aflairs  of  to  the  ouier  world  he  beeame,  wher- 
the  Cii'ir.  h.  Not  that  his  own  ever  h'^  went,  an  object  of  exceeding 
views  ever  varied,  or  his  own  opin-  respect  ami  admiration.  Strangers 
ions  eh.ing"d.  But  the  views  and  came  from  afar,  especially  from 
opinioiiS  of  all  ai>out  him  seemed  America,  to  see  him.  He  met  their 
to  be  >haken,  and  he  ibund  ample  advances  readily,  greeted  them  kind- 
occupati  >n  in  trying  to  keep  them  ly,  and  wn.s  relieved  when  they  took 
right.  Of  the  effect  produced  upon  their  departure;  for  popuhirity,  in 
him  by  the  defection  of  Newman  the  well-understood  sen>:e  of  the  ex- 
and  otiicrs  we  have  already  spoken,  prcss'on,  had  no  charm  in  his  eves. 
It  bowed  him  to  the  dust.  I'hen  Perhaps  the  event  which,  more  than 
cvnc  tlie  (iiorham  case,  with  all  its  all  otiiers,  brought  a  teeling  of  com- 
evil  results;  by-and-by  the  publics-  fort  to  his  declining  years,  was  the- 
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meeting  which  took  place  at  Hurs-  also  the  part  wh^ch  he  played  amOBg 

ley  Vicarage  between  Dr.  Pu^j,  Dr.  his  fellow-men  for  threescore  JMn 

Newman,    and    himself.      He'   had  and  eleven.     His  phice  as  wi  aW- 

road,  with  Uie  dv'opost  emotion,  the  lish  poet  is  sufficiently  marked.    & 

*  Apologia  *   of   his    friend ;   and  on  stands  not  in  the  first  rank,  nor,  pos- 

account    of     the    tender    tone    in  >ibly.  in  the  second — except  as  a  wi^ 

which   Dr.    Newman    there    speaks  ter  of  sacred  poetry ;  and  tliere,  wifli 

of    the    Church    from     which    he  all  his  defects,   and   he  has  raaot| 

had    withdrawn.    Eeble    c>'uUl    not  he  is  without  a  rival.     His  stylo  m 

find    words     in    which    sufticitntly  prose  composition  is  not  good,  hot 

to    exTtn?ss    his    gladness.      When,  he    never  wrote    a    line    that  wm 

therefori".     in     the    year    foil  >wi!ig  otherwise    than     snggestive,    erea 

(the  '  Apol- gia  *  appeared  in  1S64 ).  where  his  exact  meaning  m-ght  at 

Newman   carve  to  Lim.   and   dir.cd  the  first   glance  sei-m  obscnre.    Am 

at  his  table,  with  Dr.  Pusey  £s  tl:e  a  preacher,   he    possessed    no    ek>- 

only    other   cu^st.   it   seen:ed   as    if  queni'e:  his  reading  was   monotoi^ 

the  gulf  whit^li  ha^i  so  long  divideii  ous,  and  hi::  voice  teeble;  bat  thera 

iliem     wa«    bridged    ove-.       They  was  a  quiet   earnestness  about  bki 

parted,  ea^h  lx?l  evi::g   that  in  that  manrer    of   performing    the    publis 

bett«T    Ian  J.    where    faith  k^sos  it-  offices   of   the  Church  which  com- 

•elf  in   vis: 'n.    all    tV.at    had    b-.^n  manded    attention;    and     in     cate- 

sweet  :n  ther  i:-.?e"x.vu--5e   in   far'y  c]:is:r.g   ani   instmcting  the   Tomif 

hte  wou:  i  be  renewed — all  ihat  had  be  had  few   equals.     His  infloenoe^ 

embittered,   ard  f.r  a   :i:::e  broken  and   that  of  "ris  nartv.  on   the 


it  off.  Wt  uld  t-e  for^rotUT.  gous  n:i';d   of   England  was   Twy 

It    is  always  d  stre-s  r.jr    to    tell  great.     They  r  roved   themselves  to 

hv*w  iV.c  ^?  riis  or"  the  c::V.  d  amo-c  be  bv  far  :hc   ablest  and  most  im- 

•  «  «  ■ 

ns  v^as<  a^^  av.     Of  K- ble  ::  n:.iv  su:-  con:rr.'m-.*iri:   opponents  that  havs 

fice   to    s.\v.    iha:    wh:  o    .*ir.xiou5*y  as  y.t   w.ihst'.x^d    the    progress    of 

watv'h'.rg   wha:   he   lvl:evi\i    :.^    t-e  Rs'on.'d  sr.. :    ard   in   ?pite    of    ths 

the     i.Uvl:r.-i:    weeks,     .-i~.i      ev^n  vvll.  rik'*   wh.  r.   e:i«"ei  on   the 

caT&   of  •■/s   wife's   r.:.^r:v.:   1::V.    he  c:ar\ied  »xrTVSSor.5  wi:*ich 

wa«    hn'.stl:     sir  ?ker.    w.:h     r-^-a-  :herr..  n2u;l:  o:'  ■h-.-:r  i^r-wer  remaii 

lysds:  A~d  :::»•  a  seorr..:  s  vvk.  .■.:'^».t  Tv*  the-r.  a:::  rkeir  teaching  we  owo 

an  ir.:erva    of  a  :Vw  r-.-^-th-.  ..^-ri—i  t   that   :r.   the    Chjrch.    and 

hini  iff.     Ke  duv:  a?  F."-.:rr.i     'u-.h.  .-ally  ario-g   rer   in::::sters.  j 

wh::h;r  x::o   :«>  •.v.vjl:  s   .a.:  c  ne  chara.::er  :.is  .ie'-elcpe-i  i:«elfl     & 

f.>r    oha'^x*    of    air:    bu:    :o    was 

brcucr.t  'r-:i""N  a'-.i  b;:rU^i  :r  "'."r.vVs 

ac?v.'"  be*..:e*  :he  cV.-.:-\  .  w    .::  he  •::an   :e:r   v^vn    a?.var.>emea1 

had  reb.:: :  ani  rvnt-i-  -^'1  ex.vp;  :.*koa   'h*   p  a.v   of   :hat  mi* 

l>e  a*  cier;  "v^wer.     M*^  Ke:.e  <r.r-  s^rlf-so-.kir.^  wh  :>.  was  almost  uni- 


sa**r:5v\- — earr.-^st    .'.cToiioa   to  datj 
— the     C  v.r.'-.s    w^llbeyre     ratbv 


rirt!*.   is.i   l:e>   bc-:ii*    h::r.    :::    the    *4r.\        X.-    is    ::    to    one 
"v  cT.vo     Mxrv  !r.:-::rr?r«  cAir.e    of    the    :v.  :v<!e  5    ■::    ine    Chnr^ 


frrr:.  :.v-  a  i  -far  :?  S?  p^^^-ikT.:  a:  al^re     th^:     :ho    bere^Ts 

h:*    :\:-^'r*l.      M*..y    f:..r. '5    i:*  c:^  :rv*rr.  rhe  exa-.-rl?  w...v.''h  C:^a 

wiir-i*  .v?.ful:e".   ■  *■*«•  b  ?•  i::.i  ::*..>*:  ~e#«  r:.r.  ft:-:  hav-^  exter.ied. 

e^c^jer.:!/  a  :vvr.::-ril  o""  h?  t*x.v"-  rtiv  *;:il  1  rg:T  arr.^r*:  i>-^  eva^g*l- 

li»r.>*s    r.:  jih:    S-    -i*Ai     ar :    ;^e  :.^»1    rAs::r<   s^.'^r.-.e    re"-..*-t   of  tiw 

1:  s    ."f     ther    v**-.-s.u  lar.v.s    was  ttr.^^er  wh  .h  s->f:n*d  02^*  -> 


i:i^  fv:i:-   cc    Ker.-^   i.o.  :^r?    ai    :;:re  ro  bv -i-.  vt'Tsa,  a2i>~g 
v^xf.rl    "why^.    as    »">4r.- ".c    fas:.    ;l.e  love  o:  ir^rljiy  -.i^  n  platfonai^ 


r<.:*v*,  :owar:5 -.^s  ^vr-'V-ft-ort        :^    ear.r    ftp.  s:r.g    ar:*r    "ca 
Ar.i  r.-w  a  tew  « o-*s  a>x::  the    a;*pl*aft:'    a-i    &«    bcn^Sees; 
mm   a;-.d  h^s  acj^.-nrC^shnr^r.-.^.  and    i^a^    &^    at^     tha-     the 
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habits  of  their  rivals,  has  yielded  glorj  and  a  pride — ^bnt  most  un- 
▼erj  genarally  to  a  pressure,  of  the  wise  oa  their  part ;  just  as  ua- 
nature  of  which  the  very  men  who  wise  as  tlieir  refusal  to  rccog- 
hare  been  moved  by  it  are  pruba-  niae,  under  any  circuinstanooa, 
My  not  aware.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  otlier  Reformed  com- 
Keble  an!  his  friends  dM  the  muniods  than  that  of  EngUnd 
Ghurch,  and  the  cause  of  the  to  call  themselves  Churches.  Tb 
Ohnrch,  great  damage  too.  They  spite,  however,  of  these  gievoos 
earned  further  than  truth  will  mistakes — in  S]iite  also  of  the  ex- 
allow  dogmatic  tciichin*?,  which  travagunccs  of  nominal  lollowenL 
h  not  the  teaching  of  the  primi-  who  are  not  their  followers,  and 
tire  Churoh,  but  the  results  of  never  would  have  bi*en  by  them 
one  pupi^rstirion  afl;;r  another,  ac-  recognised  as  such^we  should  do 
eamulated  in  ages  subsequent  to  great  injustice  to  the  best  cf  the 
the  first.  Again,  they  injured  the  Tractarians — to  Keble  in  p.irticular 
eause  which  they  had  undertaken  — if  we  were  to  deny  that  they 
to  advocate  by  the  unbecoming  have  Icfl  their  mark  for  go<^i  upon 
manner  in  whi  -h  they  accustomed  the  Church  and  upon  the  age. 
themselves  t<>  speak  and  to  write  of  They  brought  many  a  man  to  think 
the  great  Reformers.  Cranmer  was,  who  never  thought  before.  They 
aeconiing  to  them,  the  meanest  inducted  a  far  greater  solemnit/ 
of  men ;  Ridley  was  a  blind  fanat-  into  the  conduct  of  public  wor- 
ie;  Luther,  a  rebrl  a,:;ainst  consti-  ship;  and  if  their  views  of  the 
toted  au  hority ;  and  Mflanchthon  sacr.imcnt  were  extreme,  at  all 
a  luk'warm  sophist.  This  wait,  events  their  teaching  has  succeeded 
we  will  not  say  illiberal — because  only  so  far  as  to  make  thoughUuI 
Vi  be  upbraided  with  illiberalism  men  and  women  regard  these  Uiings 
on    such    subjects  was  to  them    a  as  not  mere  idle  ceremonies. 
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SIR  JOHN  LAWRENCE. — PART  I. 

Sir    John    Lawrence    was    bom  to    his    father,    accompanying    bni 
at  Riclminnd,  in  Yorkshiri\  on   the  in  his  waikH,  and   lUten  ng  to  tfat 
4th  March   1811.     His  father,  who  stories    of    his    Indian    career.    In 
was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability  1823,  being  then  twelve  ye:ii-s  ol^ 
and  considi^rable  force  of  chunicter,  he  was  8»nt  to  a  school  at  Londai- 
had  proceeded  in  early  life  to  Bom-  derry.      He  remained    there,   liov- 
bay  in    the  suite    ot    one    of    the  ever,  but  two  yeai-s;  then,  retum- 
oommandorA-in-chicf ;     had     joined  ing  to  England,  complett-d  the  fini 
on  his  arrival    one    of   II.  M.'s  re-  portion  of  his  education  at  a  school 
giments  oa  a  gentleman   volunteeV ;  at  Bath.     He  had  ju<t  attiined  tht 
and  had,  not  long  after,  obtained  a  age   of  sixteen  when  an  East  India 
commission.     Ho    bore    a  part    in  Director,  an  old  friend  of  his  father, 
most  of  the  struggles  in  which  the  offered  him  an  aMpointment  in  the 
British  were  engaged  on  that  side  Indian  Civil  Service.     But  the  bof 
of  India ;  behaved  with  conspicnous  was  bent  on  following   hia  father^ 
gallantry  at  the  battU;  of  Sedascer,  career.     Three  of  tlie  elder  brothea 
and  at  tne  capture  of  Seiingapatam,  had   already  gone   to  India  aa  tol- 
where,  bcin.;  then  only  a  heutcnunt,  diers,    and    he    had    made    up    bii 
he  commanded  one  of  the  storn)ing-  mind  that,  if  he   went    at    ul,  he 
parties    formed    of    volunteers.     Of  would   go   out  in    that     profeflaoOi 
this  party  nil  the  officers  hut  him-  The  opportime  return  of  his  brother 
self  were  k  lied,  and  he  was  sevoroly  Henry  on  sick  leave  from  India  in- 
wounded  in   two  places     For  this  duced   him  to  change  his  dfclsioii. 
service,  but  afler    the    delay   of   a  Henry  pointed  out  to  him  the  im- 
year,  Mr.  Lawrenre   was   promoted  menscly   superior    advantages   of  s 
to  a  comp:iny  in   II.  M.'s  10th  Fojt,  civilian's  career — th-*  vast    field  ftr 
and  wns  lor  some   years  quartered  the   exerc'se  of  energy   and  abilitf 
in  Ceylon.     In  1815,  at  the  time  of  oflerod  to  that  branch  of  the  IndisD 
the    Waterloo   campaign,   he  uas   a  service.      lie    illus'ra'ed    his    argiH 
lieutenant-co'oni'l     in    conjmand    of  ment  by  reference    to  himself,  liii 
the  Veteran  Battalion,  an-l  jrovernor  slow    promotion,    his    interior   psfi 
of  Odt.ond.     Had   he   obtained   pro-  tlie   absenc-;   of  all   p*'ospect    as  sa 
motion  early  in  life,  he  would  pro-  artillery    officer.       His    argument^ 
bably  have  gained  considerable  dis-  supported    by    those  of  his  father, 
tinction,   bur.  some    of   his    service  and   responded    to    hy    the    strong 
was  performed  a*?  a  subaltern ;  and  eommon-seni^e  of  the  lad,  were  soo- 
the moi'tifica'ion  allying  from  long-  cessful,   and  John    Lawrence  went 
delayed   promotion,    the    elf -cts    of  to  Haileybury. 
climate  and  wounds,  all  contriimel        The     decision    was    undoubtedly 
to  break  down   his  health,  and  com-  wise.      Yet,     judging    frum    after 
pelled    him    to    retire    from    active  events — from   so'iie  of  those,   mora 
service  some  time  about  1821.     He  especially,    in    1857,    the    re^t    of 
died  in  1835  at  the  age  of  seventy-  which  depended  upon   the  decision 
two  years.  of  the   moment,  and  to   which  we 
Lieu' enant- colonel   Lawrence  had  shall  allude  in  their  proper  place- 
twelve    children,    eleven    of  wiiom  we  have  no  hesitation  in  amnning 
grew  up.  and  ei.dit  are  still  living,  that  an  excellent  sold  er  was  tlier^ 
John  was  the  sixth  son.     The  eldest  by  lost  to  hi^  country,  and  that  the 
son  died  when  he  wa**  but  a  chili,  honour    which    the"  career    of  Sir, 
and   the   four  elder  broti.ers  being  John  Lawrence  has  brought  to  the 
out  in  the  woild,  John  was,  when  Indian    Civil    Service,   would    have 
yery  young,  a    kind   of   companion  been   reflected  with  not  lees  lustre^ 
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had  opportunity  offered,  by  his  Mr.  Lawrence  landed  in  India  ou 
af;hievemt*nts  at  the  head  of  a  the  9th  February  1830,  and  re- 
British  army.  mained     ten    months    in    Cakutta. 

Mr.  Lawrence  remained  two  years  During  this  period  he  was  fre- 
at  liaileybnry.  He  passed,  in  Iced,  qufnily  ill,  and  imbibeJ  conse- 
the  nece-sary  examinations  with  n  qnently  so  ^reat  a  distasU;  for  the 
the  first  twelve  moiitlis  of  Iiis  en-  country  that  an  offer  of  £100  per 
trance  in-o  that  college,  but  he  wast  annum  would  probably  have  tiiken 
compelled  to  remain  thi-ro  longer,  him  home  again.  At  last,  however, 
under  tl:c  operation  of  the  rule  he  pDsstnl  his  exam  nations,  and 
iriiich  laid  down  eighteen  yea^s  as  was  reported  qualified  for  the  pub- 
the  minimum  nge  ul  which  a  slu-  lie  service.  Uu  had  selected  tlie 
dent  coul  1  pass  out.  Althougli  far  upper  provinces  iu  preference  to 
from  bfin-^  an  idle  hoy,  Mr.  Law-  Bengal  as  the  scene  of  his  future 
rence  did  n'>t  avail  himself  u^  the  action,  and  was,  at  his  own  re- 
full  ol' the  opportunities  afforded  him  quest,  app)inted  to  tlic  Delhi  ter- 
for  secu'injr  a  go«»d  educaion.  He  r»torv,  then  a  part  of  the  border 
worked  hv  fits  and  starts,  was  fond  districts  of  the  North  -  West  Pro- 
of  atliletic  sporty  and  especially  vinces.  The  time  allowed  for  join- 
delighte<i  in  walking  across  Ci)un-  ing  was  six  months;  hut  Mr.  Law- 
try  With  a  friend.  lie  hud,  how-  renre,  tiavelling  by  palanquin,  pcr- 
ever,  n-ad  a  good  deul  in  a  desul-  formed  the  dis  ance,  upwards  of  900 
tory  way.  particularly  of  history  nnlcs,  in  eighteen  days.  Tliis  was 
and  biopraphVy  and  was  considered  then  con^dercd  an  extraordinary 
well-inform  d  tor  his  age.  In  his  performance;  althou^ih,  in  the  pre- 
second  Ha.leybury  t<-nn  he  obtain-  si-nt  day,  the  space  between  Cal- 
ed  the  prize  in  history,  and  a  prize  outta  and  Delhi,  by  a  more  ciicuit- 
in  the  Benjjallce  language ;  in  his  ous  route,  may  bo  traversed  iu  sixty 
third   term    he  wa^  second   in  poli-  hours  I 

tical    economy,    and    again    in    the  At   the   time  of  Mr.   Lawrence's 

front   rank     in    Bengallee ;     in    his  arri\al  at  Delhi,  that  division  of  the 

fourth   he   gained    the    gold    medul  country  was  considered  to  offer,  in 

for   law,    a   third    Beng;:lh'e    prize,  many   respects,  the   best  school  for 

and   was   returned   as   ''highly  dis-  a    young    civilian.     It    was    under 

tingtiished  "  in  other  departm'-nts.  the  dii-eet  control  of  a  resident  and 

Mr.  f.awrenei?  lefl  llaileybury  in  chief  commissioner  and  a  commis- 
May  1821),  being  the  third  of  his  sinner.  The  political  jurisdictiim 
term  for  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  exteinled  all  over  Rajpootana,  the 
but  he  delayed  his  departure  from  ext«.*nsive  but  somewhat  wild  and 
Knglaud  till  the  following  Septem-  barren  teiritories  of  many  Kajpoot 
ber,  in  order  to  enjoy  on  hij*  way  chiefs,  besides  all  the  country  lying 
out  the  society  of  his  brother  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Sut- 
Henry,  who  \va.<<  returning  to  his  lej.  In  thi<«  latter  area  wtre  five 
post  of  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  British  districts,  forming  a  tolera- 
Artillery.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  oflen  biy  compact  division  of  the  country  ; 
been  heard  to  speak  in  after  ycTS  but  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
of  the  greut  advantage  he  derive* I  parcel le<l  out  amongst  different 
from  the  presence  of  his  cl  ler  chiefs,  mostly,  especially  t')  the 
brother  in  Kngland  at  this  critical  northward  and  eastward,  H:nd«K;.*j 
period  of  his  lile — of  the  encour-  or  Siklis,  prominent  amongst  whom 
agcment  to  exertion,  the  sound  and  were  the  Rajahs  of  Putti;dlu, 
raMonal  advi(.^(\  strongly  cn'orced  Jheend,  Khytul,  and  Nabha. 
by  good  example,  with  whieh  Henry  The  young  civilians  were,  in  those 
was  always  ready,  tliough  circiul  days,  employed  in  vaiiops  dut'es, 
never  to  press  it  cither  witli  need-  sometimes  in  lis-ening  to  tlie  corn- 
less  or  tedious  persistency.  plaints  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
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years.  During  the  f>r eater  part  of  India,  he  had  acquired  a  thorongh 
this  period  he  was  tlie  only  officer  knowledge  of  the  peciilianties  of 
in  the  district.  It  was  in  bad  or-  the  tenure  of  land,  the  circum- 
der  wlien  lie  camo  to  it,  and  the  stances  of  Indian  agriculnire,  canal 
refractory  classes  were  more  than  and  well  irriganon,  as  well  as  of 
ever  iiK-line<l  to  show  tht'Oiselves  the  habit<i,  social  cuMom^,  and 
worthy  of  their  reputation.  But  leading  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  intimidated  pie.  During  this  period  of  two 
by  their  manift'.stjUion<*.  lie  thn'W  years,  in  fact  Mr.  Lawrence  liad, 
bimsolf  heart  and  soul  into  his  with  the  aid  only  of  native  subor- 
work,  and,  supported  thoroughly  dinatcs,  marked  off  boundrics  be- 
by  hi**  romnii^sioiier,  he  brought  tween  village  lands,  regarding  which 
the  district,  at  the  eml  of  two  yean>,  sanguinary  feuds  had  gone  on  for 
into  the  most  porfcut  order.  This  generations;  he  had  superintended 
had  bcarct'ly  been  accomplished  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  had 
when  the  appointment  \i»cu  be-  charge  of  the  treasury,  sought  out 
came  pernmnently  vacant  But  and  brought  to  justice  numbers  of 
here  the  rules  of  rod- tape  inter-  great  crimina]<<,  managed  the  police, 
vened.  Mr.  Luwrence,  who  had  not  and,  under  the  humble  designation 
been  considered  too  young  to  bring  of  niagi-^trate  and  coUecter,  had 
the  district  into  order  whilst  the  been  the  piTot  upon  which  the 
allowunct.'S  of  the  acting  appoint-  whole  of  the  administration  re- 
mnnt    alone    were     availabii',    was  volved. 

pronounced  to  be  far  too  Junior  to  Mr.  Lawronce  did  not  remain  long 
draw  the  full  silary  attaching  to  in  his  inferior  position  at  Delhi, 
the  permanent  charge.  He  conse-  Three  months  after  joining,  he  was 
quently  reverted  to  his  substantive  promoted  to  tlie  grade  of  joint 
office  of  assist  an  t^m  agist  rate  and  magistrate  and  deputy-collector  of 
collector  of  Delhi,  whilst  the  dis-  the  southern  division,  but  ;ippoint- 
trict  which  he  hnd  brought  into  ed  to  a^.-t  as  magistrate  of  the  city 
order  was  made  over  to  a  civilian  of  Delhi  itsi^lC  Afler  acting  for 
of  long  standing,  who,  having  failed  six  months  in  that  capacity,  he 
as  a  judge,  was  therefore  considered  joined  his  substantive  appomtment. 
qualified  to  undertake  a  far  more  Here  he  obtained  great  experience 
ditlicult  duty  1  of  tlie  Menas  and  Mehwatti^'S, 
During  liis  charge  of  this  district  tribes  of  Mohammedans  converted 
Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  said  to  have  from  Ilindooism  in  the  reign  of 
completed  his  training  as  a  civil  Aurungzebc,  and  who  are  plun- 
officer.  It  was  a  dillic-ult  school,  it  deiers  and  thieves  by  profession, 
is  true,  but  in  atler  life  he  had  no  These  curious  races  yet  retain  many 
reason  to  rt*gret  the  severe  apjiren-  of  their  old  Hindoo  cut-toms  and 
ticeship.  It  facilitated  all  his  sub-  traditionf*.  Of  nothing  nre  they 
sequent  labours,  no  mattiT  how  fonder  than  of  dir^cour-ing  of  the 
▼aritd  or  how  onerous.  It  made  glories  nnd  pleasures  of  the  days, 
him  tlioroughly  nc()uainted  with  when,  to  use  an  old  adage  of  thai 
the  duties  of  u:lminisi ration,  alike  part  of  the  country,  "the  buffalo 
of  a  large  town  and  an  important  belonged  to  him  who  held  tlie 
agricultuial  district;  ii  bmuglit  bludiLieon."  To  add  to  the  diffi- 
him  in  cr)ntact  with  the  lower,  as  culties  of  such  a  charge,  a  severe 
had  De'.hi  more  especially  witli  the  drougiit  affected  the  upper  pro- 
higher,  orders  c)f  the  commnnity.  vinces,  af)<led  greatly  to  tliC  suffer- 
Of  the  criminal  classes  and  their  ings  of  the  people.  Bnt  notwith- 
habits  he  had  obtained  during  this  standing  this — notwithstanding,  al- 
charge  a  large  experience.  Coming  so,  the  preditory  and  warlike  chiir- 
daily  into  contact  with  the  various  acter  of  the  people,  and  the  absence 
a^icultural  races    of   that   part    of  from  the  district  of  a  single  soldier 
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Sir    John    Lawrenpe    was    born  to    his    father,    accompanying    hia 
at  Riciiniond.  in  Yorkshire,  on   thu  in   h<s  wa'ks,  and  lUtcn-ug  to  Urn 
4th  March    1811.     Ilia   father,  who  stories    of    his    Indian    caiH?er.    lb 
was  a  man  of  great   natunil  ability  1823,  bcinrr  tiicn  twelve  yeai«  oUp 
and  considerable  force  of  ehar.ictor,  he  was  8.*nt  to  a  school  at  London^ 
had  proceeded  in  early  life  to  Born-  dcrry.      He  remained    tliere,   Low- 
bay  in    the   snife    of    one    of    the  ever,   hut   two  yeas;  then,  retum- 
commanders-itw-hief;     had     joined  inir  ro  England,  com]iIcttd  the  first 
on  his   arrival    one    of   11.  M.'s  re-  portion  of  his  education  at  a  school 
gimcnts  as  a  f;ei)tleman    volunteeV;  ar.  Bath.     He  had  ju^t  attdned  tho 
and  had,  not  long  after,  obtained  a  age   of  sixteen  when  an  East  India 
commission.      He    bore    a   ]iart    in  Director,  an  old  friend  of  h.B  father, 
moat  of  tho  struggles  in  which  the  offered  iiirn  a!i  aMpointment  in  tho 
British   w»re  euiiaged  on   that  side  Indian  Civil  Service.     But  the  bojr 
of  India;  be'iJived  with  conspicuous  was  bent  on  foll-Avinjr   his  fa;hen 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  8edascer,  career.     Three  of  the  elder  brothen 
and  at  the  capture  uf  Seiingaparam,  had   already   goni»   to  India  as  sol* 
where,  beini;  then  only  a  lieutenant,  diers,    and    he    had    m-ide    up     kii 
he  comnia.jded  one  of  thtr  storming-  mind   that,   if  he    went    at    all,    ho 
parties    formed    of    volunteers.     Uf  would   go   ont  in    that     profc'Snion. 
this  party  nil  the  officers  hut  hi:n-  The  opportmic  return  of  his  brother 
eolf  were  k  lied,  and  he  w;is  severely  Henry  on  sick  leave  from  India  in- 
wounded   in   two   places      For  thi.s  duced   hitn  to  change  his  decision, 
service,   but  aft4.;r    tho    delay   of   a  Henry  pointed  out  to  him  the  im- 
year,  Mr.   Lawrenee    was   prom^t^^d  mensely   superior    adv..ntnges    of    a 
to  a  compiny  in    H.  M.'s  l(M!i  Fo:>t,  civili.m's  earecr — th*  va<ft    field   for 
and  wns  for  some   yenr.-^  quartered  the   exerc'se  of  energy   and  ability 
in  Ceylon.     In  1815,  at  the  time  of  oflen'd  to  that  branch  of  the  Indian 
the    Wnteiloo   eampaii-n.    ho   was   a  stTvice.      He    illus'ra'cd    his    argu- 
lieutenant-co'ont'l     in    coinmind    of  ment   bv   referen«.-e    to   h.m-elf,   hit 
tho  Vet<}ran  Battalion,  an  1  governor  slow    promotion,    his    inferior   pay, 
of   0<t.end.     Had    he   obtainetl    pro-  tlie   absence   of  all   prospeet    as  an 
motion  early  in  life,  In-  wouhl  pro-  artillery    oflici-r.       His    arguments, 
bably  have  gained  ron^id«M'able  di'^-  supported    by    tlu»se   of  hi"*   father, 
tinction,   but   some    of    his    servi.*e  and   responded    to    l-y    the    strong 
was  performed  a^  a  subaltern;  and  common-sense  of  the  lid,  were  suc- 
the  mortifiea'ion   a!i-ing  from  lo'ig-  cessful,    and   John    Lawrence   went 
delayed   proinotion,    the    (rff.cts    of  to  Hailcybury. 

climate  and  wounds,  all  contribu'el        The     decision    was    undoubtedly 

to  break  ilown   his   health,  and  com-  wise.       Yet,      judg  ng     from     after 

polled    him    to    retire    fr 'in    active  eventa — from   so'ue  t>f  tho<e,   more 

service  some  time  about   IS'21.     He  esperially,    in    1857,    the    result    of 

died  in   18,'J5  at  the  age  of  seventy-  which  depended  upon   the  decision 

two  years.  of  the   moment^   and   to    which  we 

Lieutenant- colunel   Lawrence  had  shall  allude  in  their  proper  place — ■ 

twelve    chiMren,    eleven    of   whom  we  have   no  hesitation  in  ailirining 

grew  up.  and  ei-ht  are  still  living,  tlint  an  excellent  solder  was  tliere- 

John  was  the  sixth  son.     The  eldest  by  lost  to  hi^  country,  ami  tliat  the 

son  di«*d  when  he  was  but  a  child,  honour    which    the    career    of   Sir, 

and   the   four   elder   brothers  being  John  Lawrence  has  brought  to  the 

out  in  the  world,  John  was,  when  Indian    Civil    Service,    would    have 

very  young,  a    kind  of   companion  been   reflected  with  not  less  lustre, 
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««  tbeprfaH 
h  the  Btm 
third  term 

tk*t   ecoDomj,   nnd   •gain    in    (he  At  tho  tim*  vf  Mr,   lAwreBM'i  . 

froDt  rank     in    Ben^en ;     in    hii  trri\ti  at  Delhi,  tb«t  dlvirion  of  ^ 

foarth  be   gained    the    gold   medal  oonntir  wia  eoncidered  to  oiler,  in 

fin*   law,    a  third    Beng^illee   prne,  miioy  reapectL  the  beat  aofaocJ  tar 

nd  was  returned  as   "highly  di»-  »   ;oiiDg   ciriuan.    It   wm    uoflpr 

tiiigiiiehed  "  in  other  departm'-Dta.  the  direct  oontrol  ot  a  reiitoit  tioA 

Mr.  Lawrence  left  Haileybu^  in  ohiefcommfMioiier   and  a  comiDfi- 

Hajr   1829,  being  the   third  of  his  aiiiner.      The    political    juriadictiaB 

term  for   the    fifrngal   Presidencj ;  extended  •&  over  fUpootHM^  tlw 

bat  he  delated    his   departure  frutn  extenuTe   but  aamewhat  wild   •d4 

England  till   the  following  Beplem-  barren  tarritoriea  of  nuuiy  Bmpoot 

ber,  in  order  to  enjoy  on  hv  my  iriiiefB,  be«ide«  all  the  oomtrj  ^yJBg 

ont   the    society    of    his    brother  between  the  iiTen  Jninnt  aaid  Sn^ 

Henry,  who    was  returning   to   his  lej.     In    this  Utter  a(«a   Were  fir* 

post   of    Uent«Dant    in    the    Bengal  Irtish    dixtrict^    fbrmina  a  talets^ 

Artillery.     Mr.  Lawrence  has  often  bly  compan  diviiioa  of  we  ootiBtij: 

been    heard  to  speak  in  after  ye:>T8  bat  all  the  rest  of  the  eimntn  irai 

of  the   great  advantage  he  derived  parcelled      ont     MDon^     Mhcettt 

ftnm    the    presence    of    hia   eliier  chiefs,    mostly,    eepedaHr 

brother  in   Enriand   at  tliia  critiad  northward  and  eaitward, 

period   of  his   liii! — of  the  encotir-  «r  Sikhi,  promlDeBt  aom^st  wbeoi 

•geroent  to  exertion,  the  aoand  uid  vere     tlM      B^fhi     of     Pntliafl^ 

raiional    advioe,    strongly    entbroed  Jbeend,  Kbytul,  end  NabbtL 

by  good  example,  with  which  Henry  The  yoang  dviltona  werr,  in  tbam 

was   always  ready,   thoagh   carafia]  daya,   emptofed  to  Tariotis  dntie)^ 

never  to  press  it  either  with  need-  ■ometimea  in-  lifteBinK  to  the  cora- 

)Me  or  tedious  pereistenoy.  pbunts  of-tba  tHlen  (tf  the  acnl  and 
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the  poorer  inliabitanta  of  the  towns,  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of 
at  oth(T  times  in  negotiating^  witii  those  (>arly  days,  interesting  and 
the  chiefs  of  huge  fiels.  They  thus  instructive  as  they  are.  But  more 
acquired  ezpt  rience  in  dealing  with  stirring  events  beckon  us  fonvard, 
men,  a  thorough  acquaintanc<^  with  and  our  space  id  limited.  We  nniBt 
all  the  details  connected  with  the  content  ourselvus  with  the  bare 
tenure  of  laud,  aiid  an  insight,  into  statement  of  the  facts,  that  for  tha 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  first  four  y  'ars  of  his  residence  at 
various  orders  and  classes  of  native  Delhi,  Mr.  Lawrence  held,  under  the 
society.  But  these  were  not  the  Reiiident,  the  office  of  assistant- 
only  opportunities  for  obtaining  judge,  magistrate,  and  collector  of 
knowledge  of  this  nature.  In  these  the  city  and  its  environs,  embrace 
days  many  of  the  chiefs  about  in<7  an  area  of  790  square  mile^ 
Delhi  still  pos-css.d  in  that  city  and  containing  a  population  of 
houses  and  gardens,  to  which  they  506.689  souls.  At  the  end  of  thia 
constantly  resorted,  partly  to  pay  apprenticeship — which,  as  may  be 
their  respect.-^  to  the  re[)resi.-nt.ative  imtigined,  was  no  light  one  —  Mr. 
of  British  power,  partly  to  enjoy  Lawrence  was  selected  for  the 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  social  chaige  of  the  northern  division  of 
life.  There  were  also  living  in  the  Delhi  territory,  the  chief  civil 
Delhi,  as  permanent  re^idcnt^,  old  station  of  which  was  Paniput^ 
men  of  rank  and  family,  who  had  twenty  miles  from  the  la:ge  ana 
served  in  some  capacity  or  other  in  important  niilitciry  cantonment  of 
the  Mahratta  wars — iiuii  who  had  Kurnaul.  Piiniput  has  on  three 
been  employed  in  an  irregular  fash-  several  occasions  been  the  battle- 
ion  under  Sir  Arthur  Welh^sley  ground  on  which  the  possession  of 
and  Lord  Lake — men  who  used  to  India  has  been  decided.  OnNovem- 
be  fond  of  telling  stories  of  those  ber  5, 1556,  the  illustrious  Akbar  de- 
intcrestinjj  days — and  to  whom  the  feated  Hemu  Adili,  the  Priuie  Min- 
names  of  Mr.  Setoti,  the  first  resi-  ist>'r  of  Mohammed  Shah  Sur  Adili, 
dent,  Sir  Charles  Metcalte,  Sir  and  recovered  the  empire  for  hie 
David  Ochteilony,  and  Sir  John  father  Humayun;  on  February  13, 
Malcolm,  were  as  h(>u<^ehold  words.  1739,  the  army  of  Mohammed  Shah, 
Tlie  intercourse  of  the  British  odi-  Kiijg  of  Delhi,  was  utterly  routed 
cials  with  men  of  this  character  by  ihe  Persian  invader,  Nadir  Sliah; 
and  experience,  the  visiting  them  and  again,  on  the  6th  January  1761, 
and  the  receiving  visits  in  return,  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  ut:erly  defeat- 
tlie  patient  listening  to  th<'ir  inez-  ed  the  Malirattas  under  SudaeeeQ 
haustible  stock  of  anecdotes  relat-  Ras  Bas  a!:d  Wiswas  Rits.  Whe- 
ing  to  the  past,  tern  led  greatly  to  ther  the  traditions  of  these  fierce 
the  cordial  goud  feeling  between  encounters  may  have  nourished  a 
both  races  characteristic  of  those  martial  disposition  among  the  chil- 
times.  To  the  young  civilian,  dren  of  the  soil  on  which  they  took 
alike  wiUing  and  able  to  read  tlic  place,  or  whether  otlier  causes  may 
books  of  charactiT  thus  open  biforo  iiaYC  cont  ibuiod  to  the  feeling, 
his  eyes,  the  lesson  was  one  of  in^  this  at  least  is  ciTtain,  that  the 
calculable  importance  to  his  subse-  inhabitants  of  Paiiiput  have  the 
quent  career.  character  of  being  turbulent,  die- 
Among  those  who  more  espe-  aifLCLed,  and  diilicult  to  manage^ 
cially  delighted  in  the  opportunity  beyond  those  of  any  of  the  towne 
thus  afforded  them  of  acquaint  ng  and  districts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
themselves  with  the  character  and  The  dist'ict  itself  pos-esses  an  area 
feelings,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  of  1832  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
tlius  to  ascertain  them,  of  their  na-  lation  of  more  than  486,000.  Mr. 
tive  fellow-subject«,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lawrence  acted  in  chage  of  thie 
wus  coui^picuous.    It  is  impossible  difliculi  part  of  the  country  for  two 
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jmn.    During  the  i^reater  part  of  India,  he  had  acqnhred  a  thorough 

tlut  period  he  was  the  only  officer  knowledge   ci  the   peciiliaiitieB   of 

in  tlie  district.    It  was  in  bad  or-  the    tenure    of    land,   the    circum- 

der  when  he  came  to  it,  and  the  stances  of  Indian  agriculture,  canal 

refiractory  classes  were  more  than  and  well  irrigation,  as  well  as  of 

ever  iDclined   to   show    themselves  the    habit?,    social     cuBtom«,    and 

worthy  of  their   reputation.      But  leading  characteristics   of  the  peo- 

Jlr.  Lawrence  was  not  intimidated  pie.      During   this    period    of  two 

bjr  their  manifestations.     He  threw  years,   in    fact    Mr.   Lawrence  had, 

himself  heart    and    soul    into    his  with  the  aid  only  of  native  subor- 

work,     and,    supported    thoroughly  dinates,    marked  off  boun dries  be- 

bj    his    commissioner,   he    brought  tween  village  lands,  regarding  which 

the  district,  at  the  end  of  two  year?,  sanguinary  feuds  had   gone  on  for 

into  the  most  perf«'ct  order.    This  generationn;  he  had   superintended 

had     scarcely    been     accomplished  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  had 

when    the    appointment    itself    be-  charge  of  the  treasury,  sought  out 

came     permanently     vacant      But  and  brought  to  justice  numbers  of 

here   the    rules    of  red-tape  inter-  great  criminals,  managed  the  police, 

vened.    Mr.  Lawrence,  who  had  not  and,  under  the  humble  designation 

been  considered  too  young  to  bring  of    magistrate    and    collecter,    had 

the    dkstrict  into   order  whilst   Uio  been    the    pivot    upon    which    the 

allowances  of  tlie  acting    appoint-  whole    of     the    administi'ation    re- 

m*'nt    alone    were     available,    was  volved. 

uonounced  to  be  far  too  junior  to  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  remain  long 

draw    the    full  sidaiy    attaching  to  in    his    inferior    position    at  Delhi. 

the  permanent  charge.     He  conse-  Three  montlis  after  joining,  he  was 

quently  reverted  to  his  substantive  promoted    to    the    grade    of   joint 

office    of    a8**istant-magi8trate    and  magistrate    and  deputy -collector  of 

collector  of  Delhi,  whilst   the    dis-  the  southern  division,  but  nppoint- 

triot    which    he    had  brought   into  ed  to  act  as  magistrate  of  the  city 

order  was  made  over  to  a  civilian  of   Delhi    itselC     After    acting  for 

of  long  standing,  who,  having  failed  six    months    in    that   capacity,   he 

M  a  judge,  was  therefore  considered  joined  his  substantive  sppointment. 

aiialified  to  undertake  a  far  more  Here  ho  obtained  great  experience 
ifficult  duty  1  of  the  Menas  and  Mehwatties, 
During  his  charge  of  this  district  tribes  of  Mohammedans  converted 
Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  said  to  have  from  Hindooism  in  the  reign  of 
completed  his  training  as  a  civil  AurungKehe,  and  who  are  piun- 
officer.  It  was  a  ditlicult  school,  it  derers  and  thieves  by  profession. 
11  true,  but  in  aller  life  he  had  no  These  curious  races  yet  retain  many 
reason  to  regret  the  severe  appren-  of  their  old  Hindoo  customs  and 
tioeship.  It  facilitated  all  his  sub-  traditions.  Of  nothing  ore  they 
■equent  labours,  no  mattiT  how  fondtT  than  of  discoursing  of  the 
▼aried  or  how  onerous.  It  mwle  glories  and  pleasures  of  the  days, 
bim  thoroughly  acquainted  with  when,  to  use  an  old  adage  of  that 
the  duties  of  a; Imini«ii ration,  alike  part  of  the  countiy,  "the  bnffalo 
of  a  large  town  and  an  important  belonged  to  him  who  held  the 
■^cultural  district;  it  brought  bludtzeon."  To  add  to  the  diffi- 
bun  in  contact  with  the  lower,  as  cuities  of  such  a  chsrge,  a  severe 
bad  Delhi  more  especially  with  the  drought  affected  the  upper  pro- 
higher,  orders  of  the  community,  vinoes,  added  greatly  to  the  suffer- 
Of  the  criminal  classes  and  their  ings  of  the  people.  But  notwith- 
babits  he  had  obtained  during  this  standing  this — notwithstanding,  al- 
<^arge  a  large  experience.  Coming  so,  the  predatory  and  warlike  char- 
daily  into  contact  with  the  various  acter  of  the  people,  and  the  absence 
agricultural  races   of  that  part   of  from  the  district  of  a  single  soldier 
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The    troops    had,   indeed,  returned  the  campnign  is  due  to  the  officer 
ftom  Aflg^hinis'an,  but  the  country  commanding  at  Ferozcpore,  Gvnt'ral 
was  overburdened  by  the  pltithora  John      Littler.       This    of!ici*r    had 
of  officinls  whom  the  late  calamity  un<ler  his  orders  but  one  Kuroppan 
had  summoned    out    from    Europe,  re^'imeuf,  four  or  five  native  corfis, 
At  le-igtii,  however,  nfler  a  scries  of  and   a   tew  guns.     The   Sikh   army, 
ftctinx  anpointments,  one   of  which  crossing    the   Sut\>j   50.000   strong, 
was  in  hi-^  old  station   of  Panipiit,  threat 'ued    his    station.     Littler   at 
Ifr.  Lawrence,  more  fortunate  than  on(!e  consulted  command-ng  officers 
moH  of  hia  conteTnporaries,  settled  of  regimt'nta.     They   gavi;   hint,  in 
down   as    magistrate    and    collector  the   sense    of  risking   nothinpr,    the 
of  Delhi.     Tiiis  was  at  the  end   of  most  prudent  advice.     Tiiey  recom- 
1844f  just  two  yearn  after  his  rernrn  meniled  him  to  throw  np  all   sorts 
from   £n?lund.      In  both    of    tlios*3  of  impromptu  defences,  to  keep  his 
charges  Mr.    L-iwnmcc    found    that  troops    behind    these,   and  to  hold 
oonaidcrahle       iinpruvi*ments       had  Fero/ef)ore  till  lie  should  be  relieved 
been    effect-iH]    since    he     had     leH  by  a  Hritish  army.     Littler  listened 
them;    more     particulurly     in    the  to  them,  thanked  them,   and  det<T- 
eondition  of  the  acrricultnral  classes.  min«'fl    to   arlopt  a    conrse    exactly 
He  always  attribute  1  this  improve-  opposite.      Early  next  morning   he 
ment  to  the  Si't  leincht  of  the  lind-  marched   out    at    the    head    of  his 
revenue  for  a  lonir  term  of  years  on  4000  mi-n,  took  up  a  position  op- 
&TOMrab!e    conditions    to   the   pro-  posite    the    Sikli  army,  and  offered 
prietors  and  cultivators  of  thn  soil,  them     battle.     The    result    proved 
end  to  tiie  impetus  which  had  thus  hs  thnroui^h  knowledge  of  Asiatics. 
been  given  to  agricu'turc.  The  Sikhs,  astounded  at  his  bold- 
But    whils^.    Mr.    Lawrence    was  no^s,  and   su'^pecting   that  he  must 
ectively  engaired  on    the    scene    of  possess     resources    of  wh'ch    they 
his  earliest  labours  on   Indian    soil,  knew    nothing,  declint*d    the    corn- 
events  were    hatching,  dest  ncd    in  bat,  and   moved  cm  to  Fcrozeshuhr. 
their  fiitri/e   to  efiect  alike  his  for-  A  li*w  days  later,  Uie  ad  vane: '-guard 
tanes  and  the  fortunes  of  hi**  adop-  of  the  >Sikh  army   was  repulsed   at 
ted  country.     On  th>t   11th    Deocm-  Moodkoe  by   Lord    Hardingc ;    and 
her  1845  the  long-threatcnod  inva-  on    the    2lst    and    221,  a   junction 
aion  of  t'le  S  kh  army    took   plac\  havimr  been  eOected  on  the  morn- 
Under  the  command   of  Kaja    Sail  ing  of  the  21st  with   Littl-r,  a  dee- 
Singh    an  1    Tej    Singh,    the    armv  perate    and    hotly-con  tested    battle 
50,000  s'rong,  on   that   day  poured  en.sued,   which   terminated     in     the 
■oross  the  S  itlej,  not  far  trom  our  repulse  of   the   Sikhs  at  all  points, 
frontier  station  of  Fit.  jzepore.     With  Our  army,  hovvever,  was  in  no  con- 
the  excep- ion  of  orders  having  been  dition   to    pursue    them;  and    they 
issued  to  lirdd  ihe  troops  at  Meerut^  took  up    a    fresh    position    on    Uie 
Dellii,  Umbdia,  and  at    other    s'a-  river   »SutIej  witliin  our   own   terri- 
tions  on    the    frontier,  in  readiness  tory,  in  front  oi'  tin?  li:tl>*  \illage  of 
for    imnie  iiate     movement,    not    a  Sobraon,  and  commenced  to   lortify 
tingle   preparation   had  been    made  it  strongly. 

to  receive   them,   and   India  seemed  Whilst  i he**  events  had  been  oc- 

At  their  mercy.     But  the  same  Pro-  ciirring,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  remained 

Tidence  which  fdled    the    hearrs   of  at    Delhi.     His    labour'*,     however, 

their  loaders  with  timidity  and  di.s-  had   he-n    more    than    douhlcd   by 

trust,  had  giv«'n   boldness  ami  dar-  the  warlike  operations  to  which  we 

ing,  such  as  in  the  faire  of  a  Euro-  have     alluded.      It    had    huppenod 

pean  enemy  would  have  amounted  that  the  Govemor-Greneral,   Sir   II. 

to  rashness,  to  the  generals  of  the  Hardinge,  on  his  way   up  country, 

English  army.     The  first  an  1  chief-  had   passed   tltrouiih    Delhi    in    the 

est  credit  for  the  v.ctorious  issue  of  November  of  that  year,  and    had 
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iniitln  the  imqiiAiiiranco  of  Mr.  Law-  be  made  available  for  the  opeiatiiiii 

nniof.      It  w:ifi  tliu  ooiistant  hiibit  which  ended  in  the  crowning  ddM 

of   Sir  II.   IIiirilin^r<*  to  accompany  of  the  enemy  at  Sobraon,  and  tlH 

Mr.  Lnu'romnMii  liiti  ridos  about  thii  occupation  of  Lahore. 

inlor««shii^    ruins    of    the    irnporial  In  those  days  the  city  of  Diftj^ 

iMiy.      Puriui*   tho^o   riili*a«  subjects  the    resistance   of  which  for  mtn 

ivuiuvtoil  widi    tho   administration  tlian  four  months  to  our  arms  kfii 

of  {\\<*  oonutry  woro  disiMissod,  a?id,  rfcent    recollection,  was    nomiiail^ 

suioM,;st   othiM-  tliinpt,  Sir  II.  liar-  held  by  two  weak  corps  of  natilt 

diuo*  roM«uliivl   his  iMuipauion    on  infantry    and    a   battery   of    iislitt 

th<^   subhvi    «M'    irsicA'ion.    then   at-  artillery.       Throughout     that      liib- 

tr»«Mi;K    .1   }:^>v)  tl«\il   of  attoution,  strupgie    on    the    Sntlei,  this    ei^^ 

and    \«  it'.)   fi'ii-nMuv  u^    whioa    Xf r.  tlie    possession    of    which    had   S9 

l.A\vivn.v»  h.-*.!  bi»d  s.>mo  o\|H*riomv  otVn  been  considered  decisive  of  ftt 

on-  :\ir   ho  a".\>:jc:»f  of  IS,IT.     \Vhi»n,  fate  of  India — a  city  cot.taiiung  i^ 

A  t,-w    ««v\'»  lasor,  !■  e    Sikh    war  wards  of  150.000  inhabitants,  n 

brv^ko  .*,-.t»  Mr   Iaxmvivv  bioam»»  at  than   h.lf  of  whom  were 


\vw    y.:x'.\     o'VAOvi   \\   ooUivl."jir  nunl  inis.  a  portion  of  it  occupied  If 

,»Ar.^AC'*  ?«*^  ^^.*'  a;:ny   in   t:.o  i:cKl.  the  f.tiilar  king,  the  descendant  sf 

an.;   ;.   #<*!', .v.:;:   »^n   to    *.:    su  '/i  **^  l^»lvr    ,-ir.d  of ^  Akbar.   and  fay  Ml 

A:\n    i  o    >•;:."<»    .'»:     Vcroros'.r.iiir.  disskv:::^   ooiirt— was  as  quiet  sad 

n>.  »*»  %***  :\»;Ara.M  -v.  ,n  »*r    In.:  .^  ^v.:rt*  S5  sny  part  of  India,  thoiHh 

*'.:v».v*;   V*  *  .*'..»•%■•.    Va:.'..\  »*.-.r  *u.^-  jcaTv.  ly  :wv>  i'.ur.drei  mi'es  fron  in 

•jV  .>*     .-      A«vv   .*:.;,^*      ^r.*:      ar..i  ?  a;  v>:' war.     Mr. Lawrenoe, attendil 

iKv.*»..    \* , -v    •\v:  .\\:    ;.^   ,<,*  '..^w   aj:  Vy  a  >:  jie   r..v.:Te  orderly,   was  fel 

j-^i*:*.    '*  V.  ♦  ..V  >    :/  .V  .V.'.*   !."  :ho  :."..    .■.'*.■.>;;;-.:  hifcr:t  of  iiaxr 'Ding  III 

■^.xwx^-.  vs  .»^    ^^^    .:    \:.'4.     *■.:  :h,'  >:s->v;iN   y-.^s?".?.*:  ;":.T\>urh,   ahke,    ili 

i-\^ti   •v^;v'  ■•..         *.V        .* "  ^.•  «,i  :•'.".>!     i»-.  ■'*■.-.■•;.     iiK>r..*"a?h!ane«,   Ik 

A  .V- .  ■.    *  . -.  a\*    x.-atv  ,-:    w.^rk  .:  r;  .<:   '.Ar.v   .'."i   :"5   n5o^ 

,'k     » ^»       ,     ;■     . /S    * : '.     v.w  ".;    •.  V  ;*...■:■  ;V.     i.    .vs.       The 
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proclaimed.  Cashmere  was,  in-  utmost  attachment  under  trying  cir- 
deedy  sold  to  Rajah  Goolab  Sin(;h  cumstancea-we  have  but  to  point 
for  a  miHion  of  money,  hut  Jul-  to  tlic  leading  features  of  the  pub- 
lundhur  and  the  hili-imcts  adja-  lie  policy  by  which  their  conneo- 
coDt  Wfre  destined  to  nmain  per-  tioo  witli  the  British  was  si^nali^ed. 
mancntly  unnexod  to  Britisli  India.  For  three  years,  from  184G  to 
Tba^'e  adjact^nt  tracts  comprehend-  1849,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  Commis- 
ed  Kangr.i,  Noorporc,  Nadown,  sioner  of  the  JuUundliur  Doub  and 
KuUuo,  ^piiif  and  Lehoul,  ri^ht  up  the  adjacent  hill-teriitories.  The 
to  the  ccjntines  of  Thibet.  To  ad-  principal  reforms  which  he  iutro- 
minisUr  Uiis  country,  inhabited  l»y  duccd  during  that  j>eriod  we  will 
various  races — the  warlike  SikiM  reler  to  in  the  order  in  which  thej 
of  the  plain  and  tlie  hardy  sons  of  took  place.  The  first  was  the  sul>. 
the  mountain,  many  of  them  Raj-  stitulion  of  the  payment  of  the 
poots,  ntver  before  suhjectcd  to  land-tiix  in  cash  for  its  payment  in 
the  sway  of  a  Kuropean,  hut  gov-  kind,  as  had  been  the  practice,  in 
emed  by  their  own  people,  and  maiiy  insrance^,  uiider  the  Sikh 
taiiiiht  Irom  infancy  to  regard  the  rule.  It  is  true  that,  before  tliis 
Sikh  as  the  coming  race  of  Asia —  change  had  been  tried,  the  agricul- 
Sir  H.  IIa!din<;c  selected  the  officer  tural  cla<>.scs  dn*a>icd  iis  iniioduc- 
who:i«  ener*ry  had  ntood  him  in  tion,  and  some  of  tiiem  did  not 
such  91  end  in  tlie  tcriible  days  of  hesitate  to  express  their  dislike  of 
December  and  J;inuary.  On  the  it  to  the  CouimiBsicner.  But  Mr. 
lat  Mari  h  1846,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  Lawn.'nce,  aAer  listening  pjitiently 
received  a  summons  to  repair  to  to  their  remonstrances,  pointed  out 
UmriL««ur  to  we  the  Governor-  fo  them  that  the  new  sybtem  would 
General,  preparatory  to  taking  work  to  their  advantage;  that  their 
ch»rge  v{'  the  newly- acquired  trans-  aHS(.'Bsment>«  would  be  fixed  and 
Stitlej  territ(»ry.  (*erta:n,  ealeulated  nn  the  area  of 
In  the  present  day,  when  a  class  land  in  cnltivation,  instead  of  being 
of  Relf-styled  philanrhropists  lot^e  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  col- 
no  opportunity  uf  exalting  tin?  ail-  lectors  or  overseers.  Still,  cling- 
Tantagesof  native  rule,  and  of  dwell-  ing  to  their  ancient  customs,  they 
ing  upon  tiie  prel'eicnce  evinced  for  pleaded  a^'aii.st  the  experiment 
it  by   the    natives   themselves,   the  being  tried;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  was 

rtacle  offered  by  the   cession   of  too   confident   in   the   sonndness   of 

Jullundhiir  Doab  to  the  J^ritish,  his   views    to   give  way  to  solieita- 

by  its  transler  from  uative  to  foreign  tions  founded  only  u])on    prejud  ce. 

rule,  njay    perhaps    be  looked  hack  He   cauf^ed   a    rough   settlement  of 

to  with  some  son  of  curio.'' ity.     Cer-  the   ]>rovince  to  be  made,  and  then 

tainly  in  no  part  of  India  could  the  assessed   each   landowner  according 

experiment  have  been   made    with  to  his   )>osseK-ion8  at  an   equitable 

less  likelihood  of  its  resulting   fav-  rate,    considerably    lighter    in     tho 

ourably  to    the    foreigner.      Of   idl  main  than  tliat  which  hail  obtained 

races   in   India  the  Sikhs  were   tho  nnder   Sikli   rule.      The    agricultur- 

mosi    maitial,    the    most    indepen-  ists,  assured  by  this  syi^tem  of  the 

dent,  and,  never  before  having  met  entire    possession    of    their    cro|)ii, 

with    reverses,    the    least   likely   to  found  tliat  they  were  able  to  realise 

renounce   alt  at  once  the  hopes  of  by  ihe  public  sale  of  them   in  the 

empin\    which    had    become    with  markets  of  the  country  a  sum  suffi- 

them  a  faith.     Yet  to  gather  what  cient    to    leave   tliem,  after   paying 

their  social  condition  had  been  and  all  the  demands  of  the  State,  a  far 

wliat    it    became — how   they    fared  greaUT  surplus   than   they  had  en- 

under    their   own    peojde  and   how  joyed  under  the  old  sysiem.     The 

under   the  British,  to    which,  after  relief   to    the  people    by   this  one 

some   cxpeiicncei  they  showed  the  transaction   was  calculated  at  from 
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The    means    by  which  they    were  the  more  in  others  from  not  pos- 

effected   partake  of  the  mHrYellouT*.  sessiug  them  theuiselves.     It  is  al- 

Lahore  was  tlie  only   place   in   the  njost  certain  that  bad  Messrs.  Ag- 

Punjaub  occupied  by  Britit^h  troops  ;  new  and  Anderson  accompanied  the 

the    people  were    still    jealous    of  Sikh    soldiers,   most  of  whom,   by 

their  independence.     And  yet  the  the  by,  wore  hill  men,  to  Moultan, 

wonderful  spectacle  was  presented  they  would  have  acquiied  over  them 

of  a  few  British  ofliccrs  riding  over  such  a  mastery  that  the  conspira- 

the    c<JUDtry,    resurveyint?    and    re-  tors  would  not  have  dared  to  attack 

assessing  tiie  lauds,   attended  only  them,    or,    attacking,    would    have 

by  a  few  native  horsemen  raised  in  been   repulsed.     This,  at  least,  was 

the  Punjaub  itself!     All   this  time,  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  time 

too,  the  Sikh  Durbar,  under  whose  by   Mr.  Lawrence,  who  considircd, 

ordeis  they  we:e  ntiminally  acting,  moreover,  one  of  the  envoys  as  not 

was    secretly   en«>aged    in    plotting  well   littcd  for  the   pait  he  had  to 

for    the   restoration    of   the   Maha-  play.     As  it  WhS,  the  two  officers 

ranee,   and   the  complete  expulsion  proceeded   by   water,   the  men    by 

of  the  British  from  the  country.  land.     They  met  a  few  miles  only 

Fur  liis  serviciB  when  acting  for  from  Mooltan.  The  men  had  had 
and  assisting  his  brotlicr  at  Lahore,  no  lime  to  become  acquainted  even 
Mr.  Lawrence  twice  received  the  with  the  persons  of  the  foreign 
thanks  of  the  Government  of  India;  envoys  when  the  nttiick  upon  the 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  1847,  his  latter  took  place.  Under  tlie  try- 
brother  was  forced  to  leave  ibr  Ku-  ing  circumstances  that  1  olio  wed 
rope  on  a  longer  period  of  absence  they  were  easily  Fuborncd  frtim 
on  account  of  his  health,  it  was  gen-  their  duty  towards  those  of  whom 
erally  believed  that  the  acting  ap-  they  knew  nothing.  The  result  is 
poinUnent  would  be  given  tu  him.  weU  known.  Our  officers  were 
jBut  Mr.  Lawrence  had  previously  murdered ;  and  Moohaj,  with  the 
expressed  in  more  than  one  letter  secret  encouragement  ot  the  Sikh 
to  Lord  Ilardingc  his  ind  freren<:o  Durbar,  raised  tlie  standard  of  re- 
for  tije  acting  appointment  of  llesi-  vult,  and  thus  precipitated  tlie  in- 
dent of  Lahore.  That  nobleman,  sunection,  which,  ever  since  the 
therefore,  nominate]  Sir  Frederick  occupation  ot  Lnhore  by  the  British, 
Currie,  a  member  of  his  Council,  liad  been  fomented  and  encouraged 
aud  who  had  previously  been  Fo-  by  muny  of  the  mobility  of  tlie 
reign  Secretary,  to  the  post.  I'unjaub   wlio  had  been   aj  parcntly 

Aliiiasi  one  of  the  tirst  acts  of  most  friendly  to  our  rule, 
the  acting  Commissioner  was  the  Mr.  Lawiencc  was  of  opinion  that 
deputation  to  Mooltun  of  the  two  the  immediate  maich  of  a  few 
officers  whose  murder  by  the  tro(^ps  British  troops  on  Mooltan  would 
of  Moolraj  led  to  the  second  Sikh  have  nipped  the  plans  of  the  con- 
war.  It  is  probable  that  the  out-  spirators  in  the  bud;  and  there  can 
break  at  Mooltan  would  never  have  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
occurred,  or  thai  it  would  have  been  this  view.  Tlie  succei^s  of  Licuten- 
promptly  su] (pressed,  had  Mes-^rs.  ant  Herbert  Kdwardes's  raw  levies 
Agnew  and  Anderson  marched  against  the  troops  of  Moolraj  in  the 
thither  with  the  Durbar  troops,  and  field  shows  how  much  might,  at  an 
familiarised  tijemsetves  wiih  the  early  period,  have  been  effected  by 
officers  and  men.  Ko  people  are  a  hiuidl'ul  of  Europeans  and  a  few 
more  impressionable  than  the  Asi-  gim<«.  But  the  question  was  left  to 
atics,  over  none  is  a  moral  s^uprem-  be  decided,  not  by  common-S(*nse, 
acy  sooner  attainable  by  the  dis-  but  by  military  red-tape.*  Ked- 
play  of  qualities  which  they  admire  tape,    being  comfortably   housed  in 


*  The  Govemor-GeQeral  in  Couucil  to  the  Secret  Committee,  daitd  Uth  May 
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the  IlimalayaB,  decidod  that  it  was  proTince,    howeyer    capable     dicir 

too  hot  to  move  troops  under  can-  commander. 

vaa  at  that  season  of  the  year.    The  When    the     intelligenoe    of   Um 

insii miction,  therefore,  was  allowed  events    at    Mooltan    reached    him, 

to    ^atluT    hesid,    and    before    our  and    he  noticed  that    those  eventi 

troops  could  Ih^  ma^st^d,  had  assum-  were  not  followed  up    by   pronmt 

cd  a  most  formidable  strenjjth.  action,   or   indeed,    ezoept  on    tbt 

Wc  pas^  over  tlie  mil  tary  events  part   of   Litutenaiit    Edwardes,  by 

which  folKiwed — the  chockrred  lor-  any  ai'tion  at  all,  he  felt  convmoed 

tunes  of  the   troo^^s   who   bosiegetl  tliat  work  of  the  most  serioaa  diH^ 

Mooltan,    the    doulitf.il    viotory   of  acter  would    1^  cut  out  for    Um. 

Ohillianwalla,  the  crowning    mercy  Jullundliur.     though     annexed    for 

of   tioojrat — and    proceed    to  dwell  three  years  to  tl:e  Britissh   territfl^ 

upon  the  onleal  to  which  was  sub>  ies,  was  still,  in  the  blood  and  feel- 

jectod    that    province,    which     haii  ing  of    it*   population,  a  Sikh  pio- 

Ih'cu  dciaehed,  1  S8  than  three  years  vinc^.    Although  the  great  mas  of 

lH*fo:c.    tVom    the    kingdom   *  f   the  the  people  had  recognis^ed  tlie  adf- 

Sikhs.   .ind   which  during  that  per-  vantiitre  of  the  reforms  introduced 

iod   had   boen   subjectcil   to  Briiisii  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  there  were  itill 

rule,  as  uiulrrstood  and  admin  ster-  in    the     vi'lngt-s    many     dL^bmded 

cd  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  soldierii.   who    looked  back  regret- 

Ti'at    otlivvr    had    not     roturned  ftslly  to  the  timts  when  they  wera 

many  d.us  to  Irs  district  be!\'re  he  virtually    masters  of    the    oount^, 

recfivod  iniellijronce  of  the  mnrdor  and  could  lord  it  over  the  people. 

ot' the  two  l^ri.ish  o:^.«ers  at  Mool-  The    succes^ul    revolt   of    Moolnj 

tan.     The  ro!i*e  at  tlullin.ihr.r  itscif  could   not    long   be   withoot    efleet 

tlun  consi-ted  of  one  Euoponn  and  upon     the.«e    mischief-making    eb- 

four  lativo  r.'g  ii'.ent*.  a  b'at;ery  of  nient*  of  Sikh  society,  espeeiallj  if 

artille.y.  ar.d  8v»me   ir:og\:l;ir   i.orse  rehcious  tanaticism  we. e  lo  bring  ito 

Thire    \vt:e.   ivsidns.   othe.     r.aiive  stn^ng  ir.l!;:ence  lo  bear  upon  tlKV 

coqs     or    i:eiacV.:!*en:s    a;    v.irior.s  ::  inds.  ly  urgir.g  them  to  strike  ft 

>oi'..ts  ot*  li  e  ivovi'.oo.  bu:  no  r.ioro  bl  w  f*  r   that    reformed    faith,  the 


\ 


uroivans.      Ti.ere   ^^e^e   nl>o   n\o    adherence  to  which  had  made  the 
Kval  eo  r<   of    n:i'.::;.rv    rol-.^w    the    Sikhs   a   nation.     The    crisis 


L*t   .-ind   4ih   Sikh>~or.e    coir.p.  sed  lully  as  scvon  as  Mr.  Lawrence  bed 

of  T  I*,  re    S-.k:*-!.   tie  o:':.er  of' i:*l-  .',r.t:oi:*atod.     In  tne  Uionih  of  May, 

Rajpoot.*.       These     la^;     w;  re    tie  B...iee   Mahar  ;i  Singh,  a  gooroo  er 

on  y    :rv^^p<  ur.air    t':.e  c.^nrroi    of  privSt.    a   wtV.-kr.own   man    in  die 

the  Ov>m  .  iss.i  ncr.     T.  e  oth-  rs  wi^re  country.    1  e^an    to  collect    federal 

undvT   ti.e  Sv<e  crdcrs  .  t*  Rr::rAi:ur  i  undre  i   i>  lowers  on  the  north  of 


H.    M.    Wheeler.    ;.r.   o^tvcr  oV   the  the  Bias,  close  lo  the  British 

Co::  p.r.y's  .*r::,y.   :  c':.iy  .  or.s  di n d  tier.       Mr.    Li'Arenc^.     in    oi» 

for  :..«  ene-gy  ar.d  .<trcl .:  h  if  wil ,  with   the   Breeder,  at  once  cj 

a::d  who  m  a  tor  yc-^r-  obt&ir.ed  a  :  l;  tho  lords  i  y  wh  oh  he  cc*uld 

ir.elanc  o'.y    c  ieVr/ty    .<is    :  e   con.-  into     Jr.Uund  .:r    i>    be    carsMlf 

:n.v.;.:or  o:    t:ie    :ii-:^ited  carisor.  ^f  ci'.arded.     At  t:.e  sati>e  time 

Oawn  >  ro  at  I ..e  t:  .  c  o"  tV.-.  r..:!::n-.  wi»re   s^^r.:   a:Vr  him   from 

Ixu:   Mr.  i.iw-^T.vV  h  ..i     c-. or  Icon  The   Iv^r.t^.   a'.arntec;  for  hi* 

acousto."  d   to    tr.is:     ::>.ri  o  :iv    t>  ivtH.-ited  t.  wads  Jure:  bat 


c   r.utnler    c^i  :::e  ; \<*'vs    ;n    h:s    ;he  U'.hcre  troors  ciffjud  airiTe,  he 
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wu  atUckcd  and  defeated  by  the  entirely  at  his  disposal,  he  would 
Knrdar  of  the  place,  Meeh  Sahib  have  acted  according  to  the  dictates 
Dyal,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  of  his  own  convictions,  and  have 
Brirish,  and  totally  defeated.  His  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  moment, 
followers  who  escaped  slaughter  at  But  lie  had  with  him  only  a  few 
onco  dispersed.  Sikhs  of  the  local  corp,  and  unfor- 
The  ab'Ttive  result  of  this  prem-  tunatdy  the  Brigadier  had  expresa- 
ature  movemuiit  enabled  Mr.  Law-  ly  forbidden  the  officer  command- 
rence  to  complete  his  measures  for  in;^  at  Noorporo  to  detach  any 
securin^r  the  province  in  the  event  troops  fmni  that  place. 
of  a  furti.er  outbreak.  The  delay  Six  days  elnpsed  before  the  regular 
in  the  operations  ag:iinst  Mcol-  troops  could  be  a8>«embled  at  Noor- 
tan  favoured  the  mac-hinHtions  of  pore.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
the  conspirators  and  disaffected  all  the  officers  who  gradually  joined 
over  the  country,  and  rendered  the  him,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of 
posit'on  of  Mr.  Lawrence  one  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position, 
pecuhar  difllictilty.  In  the  month  though  at  the  rink,  often  encounter- 
of  August,  one  nam  Singh,  Fon  of  ed,  of  being  Grcd  upon.  At  last  he 
a  Rij[)00t  cliicttain  named  Vizier  could  wait  no  longer.  On  the 
Shania,  the  hereditary  Vizier  of  morning  of  the  19ih  the  position 
Noorpore.  a  small  hill-state  which  was  attacked  by  the  Sikh  local 
Runjeet  Singh  had  absorbed  many  corps,  which  h:id  come  up  from 
years  before,  assembled  a  body  of  Hoosliiarpore  under  Major  Hodg- 
men  at  a  s[>ot  commanding  the  on-  son,  four  hundie<l  Rajpoots  pent  to 
trance  into  the  Kangra  hills,  and  our  aid  by  the  Rajalis  of  Mundee 
attai-ked  and  killed  several  subor-  and  Chumba,  and  the  troops  of  the 
dinates  in  the  customs  department  regular  army  under  Major  Fisher, 
at  Ilajeepore.  On  this  outrage  be-  The  result  was  never  doubtfuL 
comin.LT  known,  Mr.  C.  H.  Saundor?,  Ram  Singh  and  his  followers  were 
one  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  assistants,  driven  wiih  some  loss  from  the- 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  previ-  heights ;  much  cajitured  property 
ously  given  him  by  his  chief,  made  was  recovered,  and  some  Biitisb 
a  requisi  ion  on  tlie  military  autho-  subject.^,  whom  he  had  held  in  coo- 
rities  for  some  trofips,  and  went  in  finemont,  were  released.  Some  few 
pursuit  of  the  insurgents.  Major  of  the  insurgents,  owing  to  the  den- 
Fisher,  who  coiiinianded  these  sity  of  the  jun.L'le,  effected  their 
troops,  to  k  the  strong  fort  of  Shah-  escape,  and  amongst  these,  unfor- 
pore,  occu,  ied  by  tlie  enemy,  and  tunately,  was  the  rebel  leader  him- 
drove  t'.jcm  out  of  the  country,  self.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  asaist- 
Reinforced,  however,  by  some  Pa-  ant,  Mr.  Barn<\«»,  wore  present  at  the 
than  levies,  they  returned,  and,  tak-  attack  with  the  Rajpoots  referred 
ing  up  a  po-ition  on  a  narrow  hill  to.  Indeed  the  openitions  were 
alx>ut  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  the 
the    town    of    Noorpore,   began   to  former. 

collect  supplies  from  the  surround-  But    other    parties    from    outside 

ing  c  umry.     But  by  this  time  Mr.  still    contiinicd     to     threaten     the 

Lawrence  had  ariived  at  Noorpore.  tranquillity   of   the    country.      The 

He  at  on<;H  urged  Brigadier  Wheeler  people    of    JuUundhur    were  quiet 

to  attack  the  enemy's  position.     "  It  and  loyal,  content  with  the  English 

will  be   a  gicat  object^'*  he  wrote,  nile.      Some  of  the  nobles  of  the 

"  to  attack  the  insurgents  rs  soon  province  had,  as  we  have  seen,  sent 

as  poss.ble."    At  the  same  time,  to  their  retainers    to    assist  us.      But 

Prevent  tiieir  escape,  he  wrote   to  the    defection    of  Shere    Sinffh  on 

[ajor    Fi  her,    recommending    him  the    I3th    of  September,    foUowed 

to  watch  the  outlets  by  which  they  as  it  wao  by  the    raising    of  tko 

could  re -ire.    Had  tlie  troops  been  siege  of  Mooltan;  the  zeodMoa  •£ 

TOL.  CV. — NO.  DCXUI.  2F    '          " 
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British  ranrioe.    In  this  oriini   the    so;  others  Mying  that  those    who 
MtioD  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  prompt    had  joined  had    been    foi-ced    into 
and  yig^ruus  as  usual.    He  at  one-*    the  aot."    This  conviction    of   the 
despatched  Mr.    Barnes,   with   half   friendly  feeling  of  the  people  only 
the  Kan^ra  hill-corps,  to  attack  the    s^ngihened  him  in  his  determina- 
Bajah   of  Muhlmore,   ordering    the    tion  to  attact  the  real    rebul,    the 
other  half  to   follow  Uie   ni'xt  day.    Rajah  of  Jeswun,  on  the  morrow. 
Whilnt  Mr.  Barnes  should  be   thus        On  the  2d   December    the    fight 
employed,   he   proposed   to    march    took  place — our  men,  composed  en- 
bimself,    with    four    horse-artillery    tirely  of  Puniiub  soldiern,    advance 
guns,   500  of  a  Sikh    local   corps,    ing  in  two  hnes,   one  against  the 
two  companies  of    the    71st    JS.I.,    fort  of  Khurote,   the  other  against 
and  70    horse,    by    Hajeepore,    on    the  miun  force  of  the  enemy,   who 
Umb.    This  he  did;   but  on  reach-    oociipied  a  hill  above  Umb.     Both 
ing  Umb  he  heard  that  the   insur-    attacks    succeeded:     the     fort     of 
rection  was    gatiiering    head,   that    Khurote  surrendered  without  much 
the  Jeswun  Rajah  had  been  joined    resistance ;  whilst  the  enemy  on  the 
by  the  Bedee  of  Oonaii,  and  that    hill,  aiter    a    desperate    resistance, 
the     roads    leading     through     the    pave  way  and  fled.     This  defeat  so 
passes  beyond  Umb  had  been   en-    intimidated   the   third  head   of  tlie 
tirely   destroyed.     Notwitiistanding    rebellion,  the  Bedee  of  Oonah,   the 
this  disheartening  intelligence,    Mr.    8ikh  high  priest,  that  he  fled,  ac- 
Lawrence  never  for  a  moment  tor-    companied  by  only  sixty   followers. 
|(0t  that,  in   flphtin;?  against  Asiat-    Mr.  Lawrence  was  urgent  to  follow 
KS,  the  one  way   to   victory   is   to    him,   but  could  not  overcome  the 
move  forward.     He  pushed,  tliere-    caution  of  the  military  authorities, 
fore,  all  tlie  more  resolutely  on.     Well    On  the  same  day  Oonah  was  occu- 
lt was  (hat  he  did  so.    On  reach-    pied,   and   the     Rajnh    of    Jeswun 
ing    Dungoh,    one   march    beyond    surrendered    himself     a      prisoner. 
Umb,  he  learned  that  the  Riijah  of    Whilst  Mr.  Lawrence  was  thus  stic- 
Duttarpore,        another        hiil-rajah,    cessful  in   the  lower  part    of    the 
whom     he    had    hitlierto    believed    Kaogra    hills,     his    sssistant,     Mr. 
&ithfu],  hnd  a!so  joined  tlie  revolt,    Barnes,  had  not  been  less  so  in  the 
and  had  driven  our  policvmen  from    norihern   tracts.     With  a  wing    of 
the  fort  of  Dungoh.     Instantly  Mr.    the    Sikh    corps,     commanded    by 
Lawrence  moved  against  that  fort.     Lieutenant   Gordon,   he    had    com- 
This  boldness  had  the  desired  effect,    pletely  defeated  the  Rajah  of  Muhl- 
The  enemy  evacuated  tlie  fort   and    more,  anil   had   occupied   his  palace 
fled.    Pursut.'d    by   our  men,  many    the  following     day.     On    the    4th 
were  taken,  amongst  them  the  son    Deceml>er  tranquillity    reigned    in 
of  the    Rajah    of   Ihittarpore.     Mr.    every  corner  of  the  Kangra    hilb, 
Lawrence,   always  averse  to    harsh    and  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab. 
measures,  and  anxious  only  to  stifle        It  is  never  very  difficult  in  India, 
the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  made  use    with    strong    battalions    at     one's 
of  the  capture  of  (he  son  to  procure    command,  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
the    surrender  of  the  father.     One    in  a  native  province.     But  the  ques- 
of  the  heads  of  the   rebellion    was    tion   assumes  an   aspect   allogeiher 
thus  lopped    off.     It   soon    became    different  when  the  chief  civil    au- 
dear  to  him,   moreover,    that    tlie    thority  in   the  province,  with  onl^ 
hill-people    had    taken    no    willing    a  handful  of  native  tioops  at  his 
part    in     the     insurrection.     "The    disposal,   has  to  improvise  all    the 
heads  of  the  villages,"  he  reported,    measures    necessary     for     meetng 
"joined   us   on   the  line  of  march,    risings  at  distant  and  even  oppo- 
the   majority    dei:laring    that    they    site  points;   when,  in    addition  U> 
had  neiiher  joined  in  the   insurrec-    his  civil  duties,   he   is  called  .upon 
tion,  nor  allowed  their  people  to  do    to   exeroiae    also    the  flmouona  of 
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Tli«y  w«rt  TMrs  of  HerenlMB  labour,  bj  tnrablei,  we  fimnd  thoM  border- 

BoC  onlj  to  tb«  Ohicf  Gommiinoner,  bat  warriors  a  source  of  strenfftb  rather 

to  tverymaa  aodor  bim,  bigb  or  low.  than    of  weakness:    for   fVom    the 

Alone  in  respooMbiliij.alona  in  power  fastnesses  of  their  hills  came  many 

John  Lawrence  bent  the  ful    force  of  ^f  ^^^^^       ^,.„^  ^^^^^^  ^     ^h^^ 

hii  ehanicler  and  energies  to  the  cUbo-  .;  j    ^t  ^    ™**«    — .k-i  ;^«    L,^m    •..,♦ 

ration  of  a  complete  miichine.    Sure  ^^^    ^*'®    "^P^^    rebel.ion    was    put 

aever  cuachman  sat  firmer  on  the  b«x,  ^^"*            i      *        i.    .       ^     -     i  • 

or  held  reins  tiKhter.  drove  Btraighter,  ^^»'  ^^  ™  '«^  fortunate  m  his 

or  lashed  hU  t«am  more  unflinchingly  external  policy.     By  tlie  weight  of 

to  •pired.  in  tliis  wear}*  world  of  man-  his  influence  he  prevented  a  f'ratri- 

driving  and  evil  roads  1     AU%  for  the  cidal    contet^t,  just    then    about    to 

toil  end  the  sweat  I     Alas  fur  the  kick-  break   out,    for   the   government   of 

ing,  and  jibbing,  and  panting,  and  mud-  Baliawulpore,  a  Mohammedan  state 

flying  everywhere!     Alas  for  the  cease-  bordering    upon    Mooltan,   and    sit- 

lew  cracking  of  whips!    Alas  for  the  uatu  between  the  Great  Desert  and 

friction  of  hearis!     But  we  need  only  tj.g  Indus.     A  disiurbance  in  Casb- 

pity  the  rulers-the  whitea     ^W"  was  ^          ^^^^^^    y^      ^„    ^^,^^^    „^^ 

Lt  iftia^'LVei'/eeratrovin^^  ^^  Goolab  Bin gif  upon  Ins  ne^bew 

with  a  civil  government  «>  string,  so  ;^*«  not  allowed  to  make  itself  felt 

•imple,  so  ai^.  so  moderate,  so  pure,  b'^yond   the   territory   governed   by 

ao  go.id  to  live  under,  as  that  of  the  **'©     Conner.     Hia    allianve    as    the 

Punjsuh.    Honour,  all  honour  to  coach-  repres'^iitative  of  the  Biitish  nation 

nan  John;    and   honour,   loo,  to  the  was  solicited  by  envoys  from  more 

team  who  pulled  the  coach."  distant  countries.     In    the    autumn 

of  1854)  an  envoy  from  the   Khan 

"What  he  did  in  tho^e  first  four  of  Khokan  arrived  to  beg  his  aid 

rears  may  thus  be  briefly  summer-  against  the  Russians,  who  had  then 

ised.     Having    at    his    disposal  the  lately  occupied   a  tract  of  country 

frontier    fon-e    already    alluded    to,  on  the  river  Jaxartes  or  Seer.     Mr. 

he  succeeded,  after  many  8fru<rgl  s  Lawrence,  whilst  treating  the  envoy 

on  their  part,  in  conciliating  those  with  groat  consideration,  gave  him, 

frontier  tribes  who  had  always  been  with    the    consent    of    Lord     Dal- 

regarded   as    untamed    and   untam-  housie,   an    answer    similar  to   that 

able.     Since  the  annexation   of  the  which,  many  years  later,  he   gave, 

Pnnjaub    tliey    had    continued    the  as    Viceroy,    to    the    envoy    from 

raids  which    under    the    Sikh   rule  Bokhara.     Th-s  an^^wer  was  to  the 

had  be'n    habitual    to    them.     But  effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention 

they  met  wiih  such  a  reception  at  of  the  British  Government  to  in- 

the    hands    of    the    frontier    force,  terfcro    actively    in    the     affairs    of 

that  many  of  them  renouncfd  their  other   states.     But    he    received    a 

Tocatinn    of   plundering,    and    took  more  important  embassy  from  the 

to  the  cultivation  of  land.     It  was  gn*at    Amir    of    Gabul,    Dost    Ma- 

impa«Bih1e  to  sc*cure  to  those  eiglit  homed.     The    rupture    of   relations 

hundred    miles    of   fionticr    perfect  between  our  Government  and  that 

immunity  fom   attack,  nor  did  the  potentate,  which  had  been  a  natural 

eonviction  of  our  superiority  dawn  result  of   the    part    tnken   by  him 

•n  at  once  upon  raf'es  whose  anees-  a<:ainst  us  in  the  second  Sikh  war, 

tors    from     time    immetnorial    had  had    be<m    healed,    mainly    by  the 

lived  by  the  plunder  of  the  dwell-  able  measures    taken    to    that  end 

•rs  in   the  plains.     But  by  degrees  by  Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  then 

they  became  oonvinced.     Some  took  Com mis.<(i oner     of     Peshawur.      In 

to  agriculture;    others  entered   onr  consequfnce   of    this  restoration   of 

militaiy     service,     in    which     they  amicable   intercourse,  the    favouiite 

iihowed   themst-Ivcs  unsurpassed  as  son   ai:d   intended   successor  of  the 

■oldiers;  others,  again,  entered  mto  Amir,   Sirdar    Hydcr    Khan,   came, 

•greementa  with  our  political  ofli-  in  the  beginning  of  1855,  to  Pesha- 

cers.     ITie    work    took    time,    but  wur,   to    meet    the  Chief  Commis- 

aven  in  1807,  when  wp  -vmw  hns^f  sioner.     A  treaty  was  the  result  of 
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tlm   interriew    that   followed     Its  by  rendering   generally   justice 

actual   contents  were  unimportant,  prompt  and  effective  as  was 

inasmuch  as  the^  merely  bound  the  cable,  and  by  a  yigorous  and 

contracting  parties  to    respect   one  ful  system  of  supervision,  contMlp 

another's    possessions^    and    not   to  ment  snd  satisfafstion  with  the  sd- 

interfere    in    them — the  Amir    also  ministration    of  tlie    countiy  wen 

enga<ring  to  be  the  friend  of  our  created.    The  people  flocked  to  tke 

friends    and    the    enemy    of     our  courts,  and  exhibited  a  deep  respeet 

enemies.     They    assume,    however,  for    the    offici^rs  who  were    plsoid 

another    character,    if    we    regard  over  them.    The  decrease  in  beis- 

them  as  expressing  the  one  strong  ous  crime  was  very  remarkablei  a^d 

ineradicable    determination    of    the  tiie  country  became  generally  paaos- 

Affghan  mind  to  contract    no  en-  ful  and  secure.     In  1856  the  fijOBr 

gagement  which    might    bring  our  dations  were  laid  of  an  educatiooil 

troops,    undiT     any    pretext,    into  system,  which  has  since  boroe  good 

their  country.    The  Amir  was  roady  fruit.     The   police^   too,  was  plaoed 

enough  to  profess  himself  the  friend  on    a    more    efficient    footing,      b 

of  our  friends  and    the  enemy  of  the  PubUc  Works  department^  ]Ni^ 

our  enemies,  so  long  as  we  did  not  sided  over,  under  the  Chief  tioB- 

insist     upon     assuming    a    similar  mi<sioner,    by    tlie    illustrioufl    Xs- 

position  with  regard  to  himself— so  gineer    whose    triumphant    expoA* 

long,  in  i'acty  as  we  did  not  insert  tion   to    Magdala    has    excited    thp 

any  clause  which  might  give  us  the  admiration    of    Europe,    the    gvert 

shadow  of   a  right  to  interfere  in  lines  of  communication,  commenoe^ 

his  countrv.    Those   who  argue  so  under  the  Board,  were  bt  ought  to 

flippantly  in  the  present  day  as  to  completion ;      branch     lines      ^ 

the  expediency  oi  our  sending  offi-  likewise  opened  out  in  several 

cers  to  train  the  Affghan  troops  for  rections.     A  railway    schemOi  f 

their  imaginary  contest  w^ith  Russia,  necting  Lahore   with   Mooltm  and 

would  do  well  to  recollect  that  the  Delhi,   was  devised,   and  has  nnOB 

Affghans  themselves  would  by  no  been  cariiod  out.    The  new  Bane 

means  consent  lo  such  a  measure;  Doab  Canal  was  nearly  completed, 

that    the    very    proposition    would  whilst    others  were  improved,  oa- 

create    suspicions    so   great    as    to  larged,  and  regulated  as  a  source  of 

throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  income.    The  electric  telegraph  wn 

Russians;    that    the    one   condition  laid  down  over  all  the  great  lines 

of    friendship     and    alliance    with  of  the  country ;  rural  posts,  for  the 

them    is    absolute    abstention    from  conveyance  of  letters,  were  everj- 

all  interference  in  their  affairs.     Of  where    established;     hospitals    sad 

this  Mr.   Lawrence  had  afterwards  dispensaries    were    built,    the    OQll- 

the  fullest  proof  in  the  beginning  servancy    and    drainage    of    grest 

of   i857,   when  he    met  the  Amir  towns     undertikt-n,     arrangementa 

himself  at    Peshawur,    and,    under  for  forost  conservancy  entered  into; 

instructions    from     the    Governor-  all    this  in  addition  to   the   paUic 

General,  proposed  to  send  a  British  buildings    required    for    c  vil    and 

officer  to  Cabul  as  resident.     Dost  military  purposes.    Of  all  these,  the 

Mahomed  then  informed  the  Chief  public  buildings  alone  did  not  coiBS 

Commi>sioner  that  he  would  never  under  tlie  supervision  of  Mr.  Lsw- 

agree  to  such  a  proposal;  that  his  rence.    Asregards  the  others,  thoa|^ 

consent  to  it  would  cost  him  the  the  plans  may  have  been  drawn  up 

support    of   all   his    nobility,    and  by  subordinates,  his  was  the  deda- 

very    likely    his   position    in    Aff-  ing  fiat — his  the  keen  glance  that 

ghiuiistani  scrutinized  the    bearings   of  eTen[ 

By  intrus'ing  to  the  native  offi-  proposal  —  his     the     resolute    wffl 

cials  in  the  interior  of  tlie  districts  which,  when  a  plan  had  onoe  boon 

a   considerable    extent   of    author-  decided  upon,  insisted  on  its  b^g 

ity  in  police  and  judicial  matters,  carried  out  promptly  and  efficiently 
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without  deviation  from  the  course  their  own  interests  required  them 

laid  down — h's,   above   all,   the   in-  to   live  at  peace  witli  tiie  British, 

spiring  presence,  dreaded  bj  those  Within  the  Dorders  tranquillity  had 

only  wh<)  felt  that  time  and  oppor-  been    maintained  to  an  extent  be- 

tunity  had  been  neglected,  and  ihat  fore  unknown.     Mr.  Lawrence  had, 

the  consequences    of   that    neglect  at  the  same  time,  extirpa'ed  high- 

tbpy  would  have  to  bear.  way  robbery,   suppressed   Thugigee, 

.    To    the    financial    system,    con-  and  rooted  out  Infanticide;  he  had 

ducted,   under  Mr.   Lawrence,   first  built  jails,  to  refoim  as  well  as  to 

by  Mr.  Eilmonatone,  and  ai^erwunJs  punish ;   he  had  freed  trade,  made 

by  Mr.  Macleod,  it  is  niKScssary  to  road^,  improved  and  dug  dut  canals; 

devote  a  few  wurds.     Since  tlio  an-  he  had  br^iught  justice  to  the  door 

Bezation,  £234,000  had  been  taken  of  the  poor  man,  and  happiness  to 

off  direct  taxation;  custom   duties,  his  hearth;    he  had  founded  insti- 

except  U]0.<e  on  certain  drugs  pa<s-  tutions,  making    free    provision    in 

ing  the  Kangra  frontier,  had  been  case    of  sickness  for    all   who    re- 

entirely    abolished;     excise    duties  quired  it.    In    a   word,  strong    in 

had  been  restricted  to  three  article-*,  his  force  of  will,  in  iiis  determinm^ 

apirits,    salt,    and    drugs;    efiective  tion    to    succeed,    he    had    thrown 

measures  had  been  taken  to  restore  all  his  energies  into  h's  duty,  in- 

the    salt  -  revenue,    fallen    into    the  spired  others  by  his  example,  and 

hands  of  middlemen,  whilst  render-  thus   so    governed    the    new    pro- 

ing    its    incidence    on    the     people  vince    that,    when     the    crisis    did 

lighter    and    equable.*     The    other  come,  the  latest  opponents  of  our 

■Qurces    of   revenue    were    stomps,  power    proved    the    supports    upon 

post-office,  canal- water  rent,  tribute,  which   we  could  most  firmly    lean 

•nd    mi^cellaneous.      In    1857    Uie  for  safety. 

revenue,  the  incidence  of  \%'hieh  on  Those  great  merits  were  not  un- 
the  people  had  been  greatly  light-  recognised  at  the  time.  In  Feb- 
ened,  had  fo  increased  in  elasticity  ruary,  1850,  the  Governor-General 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  wealth  under  whom  he  had  so  long  served 
and  security  of  the  population,  that  bade  a  final  farewell  to  InHia.  Be- 
its returns  were  but  little  less  t>an  fore  his  departure.  Lord  Dalhousie 
at  the  period  of  annexation  ;  whilst,  had  ofl'ered  to  ask  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
witliout  counting  tlie  regular  troops  either  a  baronetcy  or  a  K.  C.  B.-ship. 
and  Uie  cost  of  military  building's,  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  an 
the  surplus  of  income  over  expendi-  ambitious  man.  His  means  were 
tore  was  £37,974 — a  result  the  more  but  moderate,  and  he  had  no  de- 
aatisfactory,  when  it  is  recollected  sire  to  leave  a  barren  title  to  his 
that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  son.  He  therefore  ext^ressed  his 
X539,995  was  spent  on  military  preference  for  a  civil  Knighi-Gom- 
works,  and  in  extraordinary  ex-  iianionship  of  the  Bath.  With  this 
penditure.  he  was  invested  in  the  beginning  of 

With  the  notice  of  this  satisfac-  1850. 
tory  result  we  mut^t  conclude  the  Here  we  must  for  the  moment 
account  of  the  peaceful  period  of  leave  him,  to  refer,  at  no  distant 
Hr.  Lawrcnce*s  administration  of  period,  to  the  causes  of  that  great 
the  Punjaub;  its  success  had  been  movement  which,  bun^ting  sud- 
iDoat  marked.  With  the  most  dif-  dcnlv  upon  India,  submerged  our 
ficult  frontier  in  Asia  to  protect  northern  provinces,  that  portion 
and  manage,  he  had  maintained  only  excepted  of  which  Sir  John 
peace,  had  suppressed  every  hostile  Lawrence  wss  the  ruler.  Then, 
movement  of  tne  border-tribes,  and  too,  shall  we  set  ourselves  to  de- 
had  gradually  brought  home  to  the  monstrate  how  it  was  that  the  Pan- 
minds  of  the  wild  marauders  that  jaub  weathered  the  storm. 

*  Tha  monthly  cost  to  the  poor  man  did  not  exceed  three  forthings. 
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nwd  at  %  Rotondo  meeting,  whatever  the  oause,  we  certainly 
to  deliberate  on  the  pro-  gire  ourselves  a  wide  licence  on  ihe 
prietj  of  petitioning  for  the  pardon  score  of  superlatives,  and  are  more 
of  certain  imprisoned  Feniann.  We  prone  to  exaggeration  than  anj 
pray,  I  hope  honestly,  for  all  "  pri-  p.ople  of  the  age. 
•oners  and  captives,"  and  I  sincerely  That  a  damp  climate  and  lesden 
wish  that  no  man  whom  it  would  skies  might  dispose  men  to  dram- 
be  safe  to  set  at  lar?e  should  be  drinking  is  not  unlikely,  and  Uiat  the 
held  in  bondage;  but  I  strenuously  same  depressing  influences  might 
object  to  the  tone  in  which  this  act  lead  to  stimulating  expressions,  cor- 
of  grace  was  recommended,  and  reotive  as  they  might  be  deemed  of 
to  the  expressions  by  which  the  the  lowering  effects  of  the  atrao- 
•peakers  enforced  their  opinions,  sphere,  is  not  unreasonable;  and  I 
lly  old  friend  Isaac  Brett,  a  man  have  no  doubt  we  run  into  DeU- 
who  can  wield  words  with  the  skill  rium  Tonans  just  as  Frenchmen 
of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  who  do  into  "Absinthe ;  "  and  that  when 
might  be  supposed  free  from  any  we  have  delivered  a  stormy  phil- 
taint  of  the  national  disease,  was  so  ippic  against  England,  English  cm- 
far  carried  away  by  the  atmosphere  elty,  ignorance,  and  oppression, 
around  him  as  to  say,  "Releaw  or  a  high-sounding  panegyric  on 
them,  or-^— ."  Now  he  is  an  excel-  Ireland,  her  soil,  her  people,  and 
lent  fellow,  full  of  varied  talents,  and  her  productions,  we  really  do  feel 
with  powers  to  achieve  the  very  ourselves  better,  and  are,  mor^ 
highest  order  of  success ;  but  he  was  ally  speaking,  in  a  far  healthier 
no  more  thinking  of  fight  than  he  and  more  robust  condition  than 
was  dreaming  of  lying  crosswise  on  before. 

the  rail  before  sn  express  train.     He  The  food  of  a  people  is  no  bad 

had   no  bloodshed   in  his  mind  nor  indication  of  their  natural  disposi- 

oamage    in    his    thoughts.      There  tion.     The  eater  of  beef  is  not  at 

was  nothing  further  from  his  inten-  all  like    him  who    lives   on  roots; 

tion  than  cruelty   of  any  sort,  and  and  when  we  come  to  see  the  sli- 

ho  was  very  far  indeed  from  specu-  ment  supplied  by  the  Irish  national 

lating   on  replacing    his  wig  by  a  newspapers,   and    eagerly  devoured 

helmet,   and  g"ing    forth  to  battle  by  their  readers,  we  can  form  a  guess, 

with   ball-cartridge  in  his  bag,  vice  and  not  a  bad  guess,  as  to  the  tem- 

brie&.   He  was  simply  employing  the  pers  and  tendencies   of  the  public 

conventional  language  of  the  occa-  so  nourished.      Delirium  Tonsns  is 

■on — a  patient  in  a  mild  seizure  of  spread  broadcast  through  the  land 

Delirium    Tonans,    that    frightened  by  the  organs  of  patriotic  Ireland. 

no  one  who  had  seen  the  disease  No  question  discu.«sed  calmly    can 

before.  be  believed  to  be  discussed  honestly. 

It  was  long  believed  in  the  world  Nothing  can  be  condemned  heartily 

that    the  sea-servico  could   not  go  that  is  not  condemned  with  a  curse : 

on    without    a    certain    amount    of  and   this   mischief,   when   addressed 

oaths  and  expletives,  and   that  no  to    the  peasant^  goes    farther   than 

e^>tain  could  wield  a  proper  influ-  the    more    employment    of    strong 

enoe  over  his  crew  whose  exhorts-  language ;    for  the  people  thus  in 

tions  were  not  strengthened  by  an-  st  rue  ted  grow  ss  impulsive  in   act 

athemas.      Whether  we  in  Ireland  as  in  words,  and  that  wild  jnstioe, 

•re    under    some    similar    delusion,  as  one  of  the  orators  called  Murder, 

and    fancy    that    the    business    of  came  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the 

life  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  fervid  nature  of  a  people  stimulated 

stimulating  talk,  or  whether  the  con-  by    the    most    exciting  appeals    to 

tiguity  of  the  "melancholy  ocean"  passion,  and  actually  urged  on  to 

exacts  this  much  of  high-seasoned  crime    by  the    headlong   denond^ 

exprei!«ion,  I  am  enable  to  say ;  but,  tions  of  Delirium  Tonans. 
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That  Irish     priests    snd    dems-  and  Ireland,  if  not  either  first  flown 

^guea   should    be   the   Tictims  of  of  the  earth  or  first  gem  of  the  sa^ 

this  dangerous  di-^ase—that  an  at-  is  at    the    same  time   neither   <m- 

mosphere  fed  by  a  bastard  patriot-  pressed  nor  bullied,   nor  «t    all  b 

ism  and    poteen  should    favour  its  tlie  condition  of  slavery  or  mimy 

development,    is    easily    conceived;  statistical      speech  -  makers      fasn 

but   wiiy,    in    the    name    of  com-  declared    or    partisan    orators  pro- 

mon  -  sensa,     cannot    Englishmen,  claimed  her.      If  Irish  speakers  in 

who  come  amon^t  us  sound    and  the  House  have  very  seldom  tlMk 

healthy,   guard    themselves    against  weight  and    influence  which    tMr 

its  influent -e?  and  why  must  Deli-  power    as  orators  would    natomlly 

rium  Tonans  invade    the    precincts  seem  to  secure   to  them,  it  is  cB- 

of  "  the  Castle,"  and  show  itself  in  tirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  SOBW 

viceregal    speeches    and   addresses?  trait  of  this  distressing  maladj  Is 

It  was    Lord   Wellesley  who  once  sure  to  show  itself  in  debate.    Aa 

remarked  on  the  florid  eloquence  of  Irishman  has  a  dread  of  beinir  com- 

a  predecessor,  by  saying  that  he  had  monplace,   hut    he  has  no   fear  of 

"  culled  the  flowers  of  his  oratory  in  being  exaggerated.    The  Tery  fail- 

the  groves  of  Blarney  ;"  but  surely  ity  of   Irish    eloquence    invalidalei 

the  present  Viceroy  has  not  been  its  persuasiveness,  just  as  the  dffs- 

long  enough  in    the  land  to  have  terity  with  which  a  man  deals  tks 

licked  the  seductive  stone;  and  yet  cards    supfgests  a  sudden   sasiHciQB 

we  see  liim  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast  of  the  practised  gambler;  but  wImb 

showing  symptoms  of  this  insidious  this  ready  flow  of  language  is  ae- 

aifection,    which    not    only    makes  companied     by    overwrought    sod 

geese  into  swans,  but  makes  arrant  exalted  epithets — when  smwl  thiuM 

geese  out  of  Irishmen.  are  denounced  like  national  calaBB- 

Whcn  a  celebrated  agriculturist  ties — when  remonstrance  is  couchsd 
was  consulted  by  the  late  Grand  in  violent  invective — ond  CTen  to* 
Duke  of  Tuscany  about  the  im-  treaty  is  conveyed  in  the  aceeali 
provement  of  the  Maremma.  his  first  of  menace — we  see  at  once  that  tlie 
requirement  was  to  get  rid  of  the  speaker  is  not  fully  respminble 
ague.  "Till  the  people  are  free  of  the  for  his  utterances,  and  is  BiinplT.4 
tertian  we  shall  do  nothing.  Their  man  in  a  strong  paroxysm  oi  D0> 
palsied  action  goes  through  every-  lirium  Tonani*. 
thing,"  So  say  I.  I^tus  attack  this  If  the  Government  should  under- 
fell  complaint  of  Ireland;  let  us  take  to  investigate  the  origin  and 
try  and  cure  Delirium  Tonans!  let  progress  of  this  disease,  I  beg  that 
us  tell  the  (leople  that  their  orators  Cornelius  O'Dowd  may  be 
are  humbun^  who  don't  believe  ployed  as  a  member  of  the 
their  own   high-sounding  orations;  n)iss-ion. 


TnS    HEW    SERIES. 

There  is  a  practice  not  uncom-  tunity  will    thus  present  itself  fa 

mon  with  the  editors  of  periodicals  taking  the  work  from  its  commenee- 

which  has  often  puzzled  me.    It  is,  ment.    It  is  not  exactly  ea^  to  SK- 

when    enjoying  a  very    fair    share  plain  to  a  tolerably  satisfied  pnbilo 

of  public  favour  and  a  reasonable  why  the  new  series  should  be  stsrt- 

amount  of  popularity,  to  announce  a  ed.     There  was  not  complaint  «b- 

New  Sbbies,  and  inform  the  read-  pressed  against  the  old  one ;   in  fat 

era  that  on  such  a  day  the  old  peri-  most  of  us  are  not  prone  to  rhsnfpn 

odical  will  cease    and  a  new   one  our  journals.    It  is,  to  many  nMB, 

commence,  subscribers    being    slily  little  short  of  a  change  of  reKgiwi. 

informed  that  a  favourable  oppor-  Reiteration  has  its  especial  cfaam, 
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and  we  like  being  told  we  are  very  late  editor  aftd  his  staff  were,  ao  to 

Tirtuoii9f  very  charitable,   very  do-  say,  humbngs.    Their  scientific  ar^ 

mestic,  and  very  brave;  as  some  of  tictes   were    stolen    from    obsolete 

our   friends  sFEure  us;   or  even  as  reviews  and  long-forgotten  periodi- 

others,  not   bo   kindly,  will  any — a  cals;    their  foreign    correFpondence 

people    «ingulaily  slow    to  acquire  was  written    in    Piccadilly.      They 

dviliRat'on,    and    totally    incapable  made  no  honest  effort  to  instruct 

of  a  tnie  feeling  for  the  fine  arts.  or  even    amuse    yuu  ;    and,   worse 

Kotwith>ttnding    all    these   ten-  than  all,  now  tliat  rags  are  admitted 

dencies  of  ours  they  will  insist  on  duty    freo,    and    literary    men,    in 

itiaing    the    New    Series.     These  consequence,  cheaply  clothed,  they 

men  know  better  what  is  good  for  made  you  pay  for  your  journal  fully 

Hi  than  wc  ourselves.     The  human  one-fourth  more  tha^i  its  proper  cost 

form    renews    irself  by   absorption  I'm  not  sure  we  listen  U)  all  this 

and  secrretion  in  about  seven  years,  with    perfect    good-humour.       No 

and  is  the  magaizine  to  be  more  un-  man  is  flattered  at  being  tuld  that 

changeable  than  the  man?  what  had  satisfied  him  was  a  sham. 

The    first   step    in    promuljating  For  my  own  part  I  can  say  I  feel 

the  New  Series  is  to  disparage  the  little   gratitude    to    the  critic   who 

old;    and  a   tone    of   mild  raillery  af^sures  me  that    the    book  or  the 

runs    through    the    progammc  that  play   that   delighted    me  was  rabid 

announces   a   new  staft*  of  contiib-  balderdasih  and  nonsenpe,  and  while 

utors  acd   nn  artist  of  very  difl'er-  destroying    my   illusion,   disparages 

en t  pretentions  from   those  of  him  my  judgment  and  my  taste, 

who  lately  adorned  their  pages.     In  The  >('ew   Series  is  not  always, 

ftct  it  is  more  than  insinuated  that  therefore,    an    announcement     that 

the  reailers  of  the  old   series  have  brings  unmixed  pleasure. 

been    shamerully    imposed    upon —  Some  of  us  naturally   regret  it 

that  even  ihe  price  of  the  periodical  We  grew  to  hke  tlie  old  foiin  from 

was  quite    d  sproportioned    to   the  habit,  and    the    very    novelty  of  a 

habits  of  the  age ;  and  the  writers —  stnmge  title   disooncerts  ns.      The 

Tery  good  men  fivc^and-thirty  ycarf*  son  may  be  wonderfully  like  his  fa- 

ago^wifre     perfectly   incapable     of  ther,  but  not  being  his  father  makes 

maintaining  themselves  at  the  level  all  the  diflerence.    All  of  us,  hap- 

of  the  present  day's  requirements.  pily,  however,  are  not  old;  and  the 

''You  shall  see   how  unlike   we  generation    about    to    start    in    life 

are  to  our  predecessor,*'  is  the  pecu-  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  that 

liar  boa-t  uf  the  New   Series.      It  their  review  is  their  contemporary, 

waa  very  good  and  very  gracious  of  Here,    at   least,   they  will    say,  we 

you  to  be  amused  by  those  gentle-  shall  not  be  overborne  by  the  argu- 

men  who  have  preccd4*d  us ;  wc  are  menta    that   sufficed  for  our  grand- 

abaolutely  lo-it  in  our  admiration  of  fathers.      Those  writers  are  of  the 

fehe  generosity   of   a    public  which  day,    and  what    they   tell    us    will 

not  only  tolerated   dulness  so  long  come    redolent    of   the    knowledge 

bnt    actual ly    subdued    their    own  and  the  taste  of  the   time  we  live 

tastes  to  a  K-vel  with  the  capacities  in.     Whatever  opinions  have  been 

that  minist<'red  to  them.  expressed  twenty  years  ago  by  their 

We  like  you  for  all  this ;  we  feel  predecessors,    these    men    are   not 

how  estimable    you    are,  and  how  called  on  to  sustain, 

wortliy  yo-i  have  shown  yourselves  Scores  of  things  we  believe,   or 

of  very  different  agents  and   very  our  fathera  believed  in,  then,  have 

different  servants    from   those   who  been  shown  to  be  very  doubtful,  if 

waited  on  you  heretofore.     It  may  not  actually  untrue.    Dynasties  we 

not   be    iin    agreeable    task  fur  us  thought  safe  are  in  banishment,  and 

to  perfor.-n,  but  we  still  shall   not  a  vast  store  of  *'  Facts,"  as  they  were 

•brink  from  showing  you  that  the  then  called,  have  retired  into  hononr- 
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able  exile.    The  New  Series  has  no  new  raarkets,  and  keenly  alive  to 

responsibilities  on  this  score.    It  has  low  tarifis,  but   not  pretending  in 

nothing    to    explain  nor    apologise  the  least  ta  influence  great  eTenti^ 

for ;    nothing    to  unsaj,  recant,   or  or  mix  ourselves  in  any  way  in  tht 

regret.     All  this,  and  more  of  the  destinies    of   Europe.      In    fomMr 

same  sort,  may  be  said  for  the  New  times  I  thought  much  of  the  hoii- 

Series,  and  editors  not   impossibly  our  of  England,  what  I  belioTed  to 

understand  th<nr  interest  when  they  be  essential  to  her  dignity  and  cam- 

address  themselves  to  such  reason-  sLittent  with  her  greatneas;     nam, 

ings.    It    i»,  besides,    an    immense  my  attention  is  entirely  directCNi  to 

advantage  for  the  writer  to  be  un-  Economy.     I  want  to  see  the  miiii- 

trammelied  by  the  lucubrations  of  mum  on  which  a  clerk  oan  auppoit 

his  predecessors;   and,  when  he  re-  his  wife  and  four  children  and  yal 

yds  in  Golensoism  in  the  year  '69,  not  come  on  the  Union.     I  wooU 

not  to  dread  being  confronted  with  like  to  ascertain  how,   by  atarriqg 

the  orthodoxy  of  the  article  in  the  several    departments,   I    mi|^    be 

^ear  '40 ;    and  while  launchinu:  out  able  to  make  such  an  outcry  in  Urn 

mto  a  panegyric  on  Huxley,  to  have  papers  that  the  world  would  at 

no  remorse  for   the  fine   things  he  see  not  only  what    savings   I 

had  once  said  about  Padey.  effecting,  but  what  obloquy  I 

It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche  who  in-  fronted  in  my  efforts  to  serve  them. 
dignantly  asked,  What  had  Poster-       In  olden  days  I  professed  to  W 

ity  ever  done  for  himf    So  these  lieve  that  the  State  had  a  convie- 

gentlemen  are  equally  defiant  about  tion  and    a    conscience :    that    the 

ancestry.     They    want    neither    to  Truth  was  dear  to  it  as  Truth ;  and 

speak  nor  hear  of  those  who  went  be-  that   the    established    religion   was 

fure  them.     They  propose  to  "  cut "  the    embodiment    of    the    nation^ 

with  the  past,   and    make  it  what  belief.      Now  I  find  this  to  be  a 

diplomatists  call  non  a venu.  mistake;    that  all  religions,  like  a& 

Now,  I  would  ask,  why  do   we  tastes,  are  respectable;    that  Ghxit- 

not  adopt  into  our  daily  life  some  tiunity  is  wide  enough  to  inolnds 

imitation  of  this  system;    I  mean,  even  tlie  people  who  deny  it;  and 

adopt    it    formally,  and    by  some  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  giTe  any 

public    signal     of     recognition — so  ascendancy  or  any  privilege  to  what 

that  a  statesman,  for  instance,  might  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a 

inform  the  world  : — On  such  a  day  truth,  over  what  we  have  no  aomple 

I  open  my  New  Series  of  opinions,  in  denouncing   as    gross  error  and 

which  I  hope  an  indulji^nt  public  superstition. 

will    continue    to  regard  with  the        Our    first    series    contended   ibr 

gracious  favour  they  have  ever  be-  what  we  honestly  regarded  aa  rigbt 

stowed  upon  the  old  ones.    I  shall  — a  great  mistake  smce  nothing  is 

not    impossibly    be    charged    with  so  difficult  of  proof ;   nothing  eznto 

seeming  inconsistency  and  apparent  on    which  so    many  contxadictmy 

contradiction;     but   I    entreat   the  opinions  prevail  as  this  same"  riffht. 

candid  reader  to  remember  that  I  We  have  now  gprown  wiser,  ana  aet 

am  no  more  responsible  for  former  that  the    real    thing    to    assert  is 

pledges  than  is  a  new  firm  for  the  what  is  popular.     Be  not  astonishai 

debts    of     the    late    establishment  then,  if,  in  our  New  Serie?,  we  advo- 

which  has  just  liquidated.     It  may  cate  the  giving  away  of  a  great  deal 

he  that  I  once  upheld  English  su-  that  docs  not  belong  to  us,  to  OMI- 

premacy  in  many   things,  and  con-  tent    those    who  will    never    trmt 

tended  stoutly  for  her  place  amongst  us.      Benevolence  becomes  irreaiatp 

the  great  nations  of  the  world;  and  ibly  attractive  when  it  cos's  nothing.; 

I  am  not  to  be  taunted  now  if  I  and  a  man  must  be  an  innate  cnr- 

say  that  we  are  a  mere  commercial  mudgeon  who  would  not  be  gener- 

trading   people,  very   eager   about  ous  where  it  makes  no  demand  on 
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hifl  rcPourcoR.     This  policy,  largely  ed    hope,   that  we  may  be  able  to 

illustrated,   siiall   forru  an  uttraci.ive  supply  our  S.-cond  and  New  Serica 

feature  ot  nur  New  Series.  to   the   worM    at    a    reduced  cost; 

Formerly  ii  was  the  habit  to  talk  for,  wliilo  we  have  no  intention  oi 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  regard  diminiishin;^'  the  payment  to  our 
Ireland  a^  a  part  of  it  Tliat  deUt-  chief  contributors — rather,  indeed, 
tion  we  have  dct<'nnined  to  expose  if  o<:ca:<iun  serve,  uf  increasing  their 
and  abandon.  Ireland  for  the  fu-  gains — we  firmly  bclu-ve  that,  by 
ture  i<hali  be  deemed  peculiar,  and  cutting  down  the  salary  of  printert* 
made  the  subject  of ''special  legs'a-  devils,  and  reducing  the  ^tau  of  the 
tion."  Pr>)i.i-8tunti<m  and  property,  newsmen — some  of  whom  are  old 
which  have  hitlierto  been  as  the  and  inOrni — we  may  ullimately  be 
officers  dl'  the  s'lip,  shall  be  both  in  a  position  to  off.-r  our  publica- 
abolished,  ami  ihe  crew  led  to  the  tio:i  to  tiie  world  at  fully  oue  half- 
full  enji»ymeiit  of  mutiny,  in  the  penny  less  than  at  present, — a  bene- 
fervent  liope  that  they  will  hit  on  fit  wliioh  will,  we  trust,  sufliciently 
some  way  of  governing  thems  ■Ives,  reflect  ou  the  wasteful  protligacy  of 
and  not  commit  more  breaches  of  our  predecensors. 
the  law  than  are  absolutely  es^cn-  Finally,  c^ipacity  and  fulness  be- 
tial  to  their  happiness.  ing  ol'  the  last  necessity  in  the  public 

1 1    will    be    til  us    seen    that   our  servi^-e,  we  intend  to  open   all   the 

Second    S^-iies    will  pn'sent    many  lowst;t  otlices   under   the   crown  to 

new    features    of   interest  and  no-  competitive  excellence — well  aware, 

vehy.      We  ^halI  be  ourselves,   but  that   thouf^h  men  are  bora   ambaa- 

ourselves  under  a   new  light.      We  tadois  and  secretaries  of  state,  na- 

appcal    to    a    much     larger    public  ture  is  less  freneious  in  tl.e  matter 

t£an     our    predecessors     have    ad-  of  gangers  and  letter-carriers.     The 

dressed;    and   as  it  is  a  public  who  caieful   serutiny   we    shall    exerciEO 

like    new    things,   it  shall    be    our  in    tesing    the    humble     applicanta 

studious    desire     to     gratify    them,  for    oilice — seeing    that     our     tidc- 

Thcy  shall  have  an  Admiralty  with-  waiters     know     botany,    and     that 

out   a  Navy,    and  a  R-ligion  wi  h-  queen's  mes.<«enger8   arc  masters  of 

out  a   Church,    and    an  involuntary  fiactions — will   satisfy  the  world  as 

Volunteer   force    that  will  cost   no-  t-j    tlie    watchful    soUcitudo    which 

body  anything.     If  our  Constitution  we   exercL-^e   over  those  higher  ap- 

has  long  been  the  envy  of  foreign  pointments    where    no     tests    are 

nations,   it  will    now,   in    addition,  exacted. 

become     a      puzzle    to    Uiem ;     no        There   being  no  'greater  mistake 

foreigner,     however     far-seeing    or  in   a   nation    than   the   tendency  of 

intelligtM.t,    beiiig    possildy    able   to  men   to   tiirow   Uiemselvcs    on    the 

■aj  at  what  we  are  driving.  offices  of  Government  for  a  liveli- 

It  will  impart  a  great  variety  to  hood,  we  hope,  by  the  sys'cm  we 

our  New  Series  that  we  have  en-  liave  just  indicated — as  well  as  by 

listed    a    number    of     contiibutors  the   exercise   of  sudden   and  unez- 

who   have   nev»*r   before    given   the  pected  reductions — to  disgust  thezn 

public  the  benefit  of  their   Iabour^<,  with  the  fiublic  service,  and  compel 

and  who  have  now  become  CahiueU  ti:em  to  address  themselves  to  other 

maktrs   by     a    Darwinian    process,  career-}  in    life.      If   these    be    not 

baring  hitherto   been    only  Joiners  claims  in  fivour  of  tlic  New  Series, 

and  Turners.  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  win 

It  is  our  hope,  and  a  well-ground-  the  public  favour. 
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THE   HYMENEAL  CUP. 

I  read  in  mj  newspaper  of  this  got  to  interest  themselTes  in  these 

morning,    that    amonj^st  the  prizes  contests — that    their    preFence    and 

distribu  ed  to  the  London  Rifle  Bri-  tlieir  influence  would  go  far  to  popn- 

gadc  at  the  Crystal  Palace  wa*)  one  larise  the  pursuit,   and   make  men 

describ<-d  tis  the  *'  Hymeneal  Chal-  more  eager  to  engage  in  it.     WeB, 

lenge   Ciip,"  which,   "  with  a  wed-  we  have  f ucceedea,  and  what  is  the 

ding-ring,  was   to  be  the  property  of  result  ?  They  have  given  the  matter 

the  winnvr,  on   the   condition   that  a  directly  personal  tendency.     Tfadr 

he  should   be    married    within    six  old  biizanr  instincts  have   stood  to 

months  from  the  competition."  thtm  here;    and  as    they  formeriy 

Now  tho  question  at  once  arises,  were  wont  to  attach  the  conversion 

Ts  the  priz(>  awarded  to  encourage  of  a  heathen  to  the  sale  of  a  cigar- 

rifle-shooting  or  to  reward  marriage?  case,  so  here  they  connect  shooting 

Or  is  it  jf^upposed  that  the  two  ob-  with   court'-hip ;    and   while    afit'Ct- 

jects    have   that  much   in    common  ing  to  prcmotc  marksmanship,  have 

that  they  cj.n  be  appropriately  re-  really  thtir  eyes  upon  matrimony, 
compensid  by  the  same  recognition?        Now,   if  instead  of  ladies  giving 

Or  IS  it  a  crucial  test  of  a  shooter's  this  cup,  it  had  been  subscribe  for 

steadiness   tl  at,   when   aiming  at  a  by    a    professional    class — surgeons, 

boire-eye.   he   is  actually   about  to  fr  instance — what  should  we  have 

bring  down  a  wife ? — a  consideration  said  to  the  condition  that  the  win- 

which    mipht    reaponahly    test    the  ner     should     retain     the    prize,    if, 

nerves  of  some  m«'n.     Whatever  was  within  Fix  months  from  the  compe- 

the  preci>e  intention  of  the  founder  tition,  he  had  been  couched  for  the 

of   the    prize,   I    desire    to  protest  catsiract?      It    might    be     objected 

loudly  npa  nst  the  system,  now  con-  that  he   had  no    occasion    for    the 

siderably  in  vogue,  of  rewarding  by  operation,    that  he  was  sufficiency 

ricochet — jgjiiust     that     fashionable  satisfied  with    his  vision,    that   he 

habir  of  rnci'uraging  one  thing,  that  remedied    occasional    deficiency  hy 

something   totally   diffi-rent  from  it  a  glass,    and  so  forth — still  the  cap 

may  be  prom  tod.      Selling    trum-  was  only  to  be  held  on  ti  is  stipnle- 

pcry  at  a  bazaar  to  convert  negroes  tion;  and  how^ever  little  target-prac- 

or    convert    Jews — giving    private  tiee  sei  med  to  link  itf:elf  to  ophthsl- 

theatricals   to  send  a  missionary  to  mic    suigery,    the    surgeons     knew 

Madapasrar — all  these,  and  the  like,  what  thev  were  at,  even  if  they  did 

I  resohitelv  oppose.  mt  tell  the  public. 

Rifle-shooting  is  an  admirable  So  will  it  ever  be  when  profts- 
exerciso  of  skill  and  steadiness,  and  Fional  instincts  are  suffered  to  min- 
mari  iage  is  honourable  in  all  men,  g'.e  w  ith  great  pubUc  objects.  Had 
but  why  club  them  together?  Are  the  lawyers  j;ot  in  l:cre,  they  would 
rifle-shots  remaikable  as  good  hus-  have  male  a  condition  that  a  man 
bands?  Ts  tl.ere  anything  of  the  should  win  a  suit  in  equity.  Of 
quality  that  n^akes  a  man  hit  a  tar-  cour?e  it  will  be  said,  let  the  win- 
get  which  will  distinguish  him  in  ner,  if  he  he  in  love  with  celibacy, 
the  conjuprsl  relation?  Or  is  the  surrender  his  priz(.'.  There  is  no 
device  a  sure  mtans  of  shelving  a  need  t.f  his  complying  with  a  con- 
dange'ous  competitor?  for  seemg  dition  (listjisteful  to  him.  But  this 
that  a  man  rannot  for  ever  go  on  I  call  hard;  he  shot  for  a  cup  not 
getting  married  within  six  months,  lor  a  wile.  ' 
there  nr  St  surely  come  an  end  to  Marriage,  too,  is  place«l  by  the 
his  CO! lies  ing  the  prize.  very  natuie  of  this  contra*  t  in  a 
It  lia.^  o't  n  been  recommended  ro^ition  the  reverse  of  flattering, 
that  ladies    should,    if  possible,  be  It  is    imposed    as    a    penalty ^not 
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held    out    as    a  reward.     G-ivc    up  render  him,  say  by'  the  middle  of 

Your  cup  or  marry.     What  is  this  the  fiitli  moDth,  when  he  saw  how 

but  sayin<;  to    a   man,    Here   is   an  little   he   had   done,  and  how  much 

object    you   are    proud  of :    it  has  must  be  crammed  into  six  wctki  I 
formed  the  ornament  of  your  side-        Old  proverbs  are  continually  re> 

board  and  the  envy  of  your  friends  ceiving  new  illustrations,  and  here 

for    months    back  ;   it  is   the  daily  we  Ijave  the  cup  and  the  lip  in  a 

reminder  to  you  of  a  nuptial  event ;  fashion  we  never  dreamed  of. 
and  yet  there  is  only  one  way  to        Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 

retain   it — there  is  but  one  means,  lady's  side  of  this  contract     How 

I  will  not  say  sacrifice,  by   which  will  it  suit  the  absorbing  selfishness 

its    possession    can    be    assured    to  of  love  to  feel  that  the  suitor  is  not 

you  —  you    must    be    couched  —  I  merely   in   pursuit  of  a  heart,   the 

mean  married — within  six   months,  centre  of  his  affections,  but  a  centre- 

And  no.v  there  l>egins  in  your  mind  piece     for    his    dinner-table  ? — that 

ft  species  of  conflict  which  cannot  it's  the  double  event  he  stands  to 

but  tend  to  represent  matrimony  as  win  on. 

ft  penal    con  iition,   and    make  you        Will   the   damsel  be  more  easily 

regard  a  wife  as  the  heavy  price  of  won  who  knows   that    her  softest 

ft  much-coveted  object  glances  are  associated  with  a  buU's- 

Iniagine,  too,  the  flurry  and  per-  eye  ?  W^ill  it  place  her  amongst  her 
turbation  of  a  man  who,  though  an  own  sex  in  that  interesting  light 
admirable  rifle-shot,  has  httlc  ex-  whi«;h  ladies  thoroughly  understand 
periencc  of  ladies,  and  less  th()u«;ht  how  to  di^pose  artisticiilly,  of  play- 
of  matrimony,  on  being  awarded  ing  with  a  lover's  affections,  when 
this  prize  1  Fancy  him  reviewing  any  one  who  looks  at  the  almanac 
in  hia  mind  his  female  acc^uaint-  must  know  the  exact  day  of  the 
ftnce,  and  balancing  the  claims  of  month  the  game  shall  cease,  the 
the  one,  and  her  chances  of  sue-  race  be  won,  and  the  winner  de- 
cess.     Six  months   is  a   short   time  dared  ? 

even  to  prepare  for  a  Civil  Service        What  is  to  become  of  all   Love's 

examination,  and  get  up  your  Mag-  wilful  ways  and  changeful  capriccj*, 

nail's  questions  and  your  Colenso ;  when   matrimony,   like   a   bill,  will 

but  what   is  it  to  address  yourself  be  due  six   months  after  date,  and 

to  the  ta^k  of  courtship  a* id  win  a  no  renewal  possible? 
heart?    Cunceive  how  it  would  add        Nothincr,  so  far  as  I  soe,  has  been 

to  the  tonnents  of  love  to  know  it  said     /or     those    already    married, 

was  a  match  against  time,  and  that  W^hctlicr  it  is  thought  that  the  con- 

if  the  fortress  did  not  surrender  by  dition  of  the  nerves  will   not  ren- 

ft  given   day,  that  you   must  raise  der  them  dangerous  competitor?,  or 

the  siege  and   retire  I     Imagine   the  that  they  are  legally  excluded  from 

exigencies  of  him  who  has  to  cal-  competition,  I  am  unable    to    say ; 

culate  nrit  only  the  details  of  devo-  but  surely  a  man  with  a  decree  nisi 

tion,  but  the   law's  delays,  and   to  in  his  pocket  might  have  a  special 

combine    the    ardour   of   love   with  clause    in  his  favour.     Burned  chil- 

the  obstar.-les  of  the  lady's  solicitor !  dren  do  not  always  dread  fire,  and 

—  with,   last    of    all,   three    entire  a  "petitioner"  is  not  uncommonly 

weeks  consumed  in  the  publication  successful. 

of  banns,  for  the  family  of  the  bride        I  am,  I  own,  not  a  little  curious 

objects  to  a  special  license.  as  to   tlie   result  of  this  stipulated 

What  agitation,  what  agony,  will  possession  ;  and  if  the  winner  should 

•n  this   involve !     How  stern   and  retain   the   cup,   I   mo<lest!y   prefer 

unfeeling  it  would  make  a  man  to  a  claim   to  a  portion  of  bridecake, 

maidrn  ba.^hfulnoss,  and  those  thou-  over   which    T    have    already   done 

■and    little  coquetries    that    attrar-t  mv  utmost  to  sprinkle  some  fluj^ar, 

even  while  they  irritate  I     How  bar-  which    unthinking     people     might 

barously  abrupt  and  curt  it  would  tftke  for  salt 
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used  at  »  Rotondo  meeting^  whatever  the  cause,  we  certainly 
to  deliberate  on  the  pro-  give  ourselveB  a  wide  licence  on  the 
prietj  of  petitioning  for  the  pardon  score  of  superlatives,  and  are  more 
of  certain  imprisoned  FenianR.  We  prone  to  exaggeration  than  any 
pray,  I  hope  honestly,  for  all  ^'pri-  p.-ople  of  the  age. 
aonera  and  captives,"  and  I  sincerely  That  a  damp  climate  and  leaden 
wiah  that  no  man  whom  it  would  sides  might  dispose  men  to  dram- 
be  safe  to  set  at  large  should  be  drinking  is  not  unlikely,  and  that  the 
held  in  bondage ;  but  I  strenuously  same  depre8sing  influences  might 
ol]ject  to  the  tone  in  which  this  act  lead  to  stimulating  expressions,  cor^ 
of  grace  was  recommended,  and  recti ve  as  they  might  be  deemed  of 
to  Sie  expressions  by  which  the  the  lowering  effects  of  the  atrao- 
speakers  enforced  their  opinions,  sphere,  is  not  unreasonable;  and  I 
llv  old  friend  Isaoc  Brett,  a  man  have  no  doubt  we  run  into  Deh- 
wno  can  wield  words  with  the  skill  rium  Tonans  just  as  Frenchmen 
of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  who  do  into  "  Absinthe ;  "  and  that  when 
might  be  suppa^ted  free  from  any  we  have  delivered  a  stormy  phil- 
taint  of  the  national  disease,  was  so  ippic  against  England,  Enprlish  cm- 
far  carried  away  by  the  atmosphere  eity,  ignorance,  and  oppression^ 
around    him  as    to    say,    ^*  Release  or    a   high-sounding    panegyric    on 

them,  or ."    Now  he  is  an  excel-  Ireland,   her   soil,    her  people,  and 

lent  fellow,  full  of  varied  talents,  and  her  productions,  we  really  do  feel 

with  powers  to  achieve    the    very  ourselves    better,    and     are,     mor- 

highest  order  of  success ;  but  he  was  ally    speaking,    in    a   far    healthier 

no  more  thinking  of  fight  than  he  and    more    robust    condition    than 

was  dreaming  of  lying  crosswise  on  before. 

the  rail  before  an  express  train.     He  The  food  of  a  people  is  no  bad 

had   no  bloodshed   in  his  mind  nor  indication  of  tlieir  natural  disposi- 

oamage    in    his    thoughts.      There  tion.     The  eater  of  beef  is  not  at 

was  nothing  further  from  his  inten-  all   like    him   who    lives   on  roots; 

tion  than  cruelty  of  any  sort,  and  and  when  we  come  to  see  the  oli- 

he  was  very  far  indeed  from  specu-  ment  supplied  by  the  Irish  national 

lating   on   replacing    his  wig  by   a  newspapers,   and    eagerly   devoured 

helmet)   and  g'*ing    forth  to  buttle  by  their  readers,  we  can  form  a  guess, 

with   ball-cartridge   in  his  bag,  vice  and  not  a  bad  guess,  as  to  the  tem- 

Ixrieft.   He  was  simply  employing  the  pers  and  tendencies  of  the  public 

conventional  language  of  the  occa-  so  nourisht'd.      Delirium  Tonans  is 

•ion — a  patient  in  a  mild  seizure  of  spread  broadcast  through  the  land 

Delirium    Tonans,    that    frightened  by  the  organs  of  patriotic  Ireland. 

no  one  who  had  seen  the  disease  No  queaiion   discussed   calmly    can 

before.  be  believed  to  be  discussed  honestly. 

It  was  long  believed  in  the  world  Nothing  can  be  condemned  heartily 

that    the   sea-service   could   not  go  that  is  not  condemned  with  a  curse* 

on    without    a    certain    amount    of  and   this   mischief,   when   addrossea 

oaths   and  expletives,  and   tiiat  no  to    the  peasant.,   goes    farther   than 

csaptain  could  wield  a  proper  influ-  the    mere    employment    of    strong 

ence  over  his  crew  whose  exhorta-  language ;    for  the  people  thus  in 

tions  were  not  strengthened  by  an-  structed  grow  as  impulsive  in   act 

alhemas.      Whether  we  in  Ireland  as  in  words,  and   that  wild  justice, 

are    under   some    similar    delusion,  as  one  of  the  orators  called  Murder, 

and    fancy    that    the    business    of  came  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the 

lifii  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  fervid  nature  of  a  people  stimulated 

stimulating  talk,  or  whether  the  con-  by    the    most    exciting  appeals    to 

tiguity  of  the  "melancholy  ocean"  passion,   and  actually  urged  on  to 

exacts  this  much  of  high-seusoned  crime    by  the    headlong   denunda- 

ezpredsion,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  tions  of  Delirium  Tonana 


That  Iriflh    priests    and    dema-    and  Ireland,  if  not  eitber  'fint  flower 
gog^uea   should    be    the   Tictims  of   of  the  earth  or  first  gem  of  the 


this  dangerous  disease-— that  an  at-  is  at   the    same  time    neith«r   op- 

mosphere  fed  by  a  bastard  patriot-  pressed  nor  bnllied,  nor  afe    all  li 

ism  and    poteen  should    favour  irs  tlie  condition  of  slavery  or  iiiisii| 

development,    is    easily   conceived;  stati->tical      speech  -  makers      ksm 

but   why,    in    the   name    of  com-  declai-ed    or   partisan    orators  pra- 

mon  -  sensa,     cannot    Englishmen,  claimed  her.      If  Irish  apealceni  is 

who  come  amongst  us  sound    and  the  House  have  very  aeldoin  Ast 

healthy,   guard    themselves    against  weight  and    influenoe  which    tinir 

its  influence?  and  why  must  Deli-  power    as  orators  would   naftiinBf 

rium   Tonans  invade    the    precincts  seem  to  secure   to  them,  it  is  cB- 

of  "  the  Castle/'  and  show  itself  in  tirely  owing  to  the  fust  thai  Mas 

viceregal    speeches    and    addresses?  trait  of  this  distressing  malady  Is 

It  was   Lord  Wellesley  who  once  sure  to  show  itsdf  in  debate.    Mm 

remai'ked  on  the  florid  eloquence  of  Irishman  has  a  dread  of  beinff  ee^ 

a  predecessor,  by  saying  that  he  had  monplace,   but   he  has  no   fear  sf 

"  culled  the  flowers  of  his  oratory  in  being  exng^rafed.    The  Tery  fM- 

the  groves  of  Blarney  ;'*  but  surt'ly  ity  of  Irish    eloquence    imralidalM 

the  present  Viceroy  has  not  been  its  pers:uasivene89.  joat  as  the  da>> 

long  enough  in    the  land  to  have  terity  with  which  a  man  deals  tlM 

licked  the  seductive  stone ;  and  yet  cards    suptgcsts  a  sudden  mupim 

we  see  liim  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast  of  the  practised  gambler ;   bat 

showing  symptoms  of  this  insidious  tliis  ready  flow  of  language  is  ■•- 

affection,    which    not    only    makes  companied     by    overwrougfat    sni 

goese  into  swans,  but  makes  arrant  exalted  epithets — when  amdl  tbiiiii 

geese  out  of  Irishmen.  are  denounced  like  national  miryr- 

When    a   celebrated    agriculturist  ties — when  remonstrance  ia 

was  consulted    by  the  late   Grand  in  violent  invective — end 

Duke    of   Tn?cany    about    the    im-  treaty   is  conveyed  in   the 

provement  of  the  Maremma.  his  first  of  menace — ^we  see  at  once  that  lie 

requirement  was  to  get  rid  of  the  speaker    is    not    fully 


ague.     "  Till  tiie  people  are  free  of  the  for  his  utterances,  and  ia  anmh^i 

tertian  we  shall  do  nothing.     Their  man  in  a  strong  parozyam  ofb^ 

pakied  action   goes  through  every-  lirium  Ton  an?.                               *.  "•' 

thing,"     So  say  I.    Let  us  attack  this  If  the  Government  should 

fell  complaint    of    Ireland;    let   us  take  to  investigate  the  origia 

try  and  cure  Delirium  Tonans  I  let  progress  of  this  disease,  I  htg  iM 

ns  tell  the  people  that  iheir  orators  Giimelius    O'Dowd    may    be   ^ii" 

are    humbug    who    don't    believe  ployed  as  a  member  of  the  Gms- 

their  own   high-sounding  orations;  mission.                                          '.>• 

.V' 
THS    HEW    SERIES.  tl'^ 


There  is  a  practice  not  uncom-  tnnity  will    thns  present  i 

mon  with  the  editors  of  periodicals  taking  the  work  from  its 

which  has  otten  puzzled  me.     It  is,  ment.    It  is  not  exactly  eai^ 

when    enj-ning  a  very    lair    share  plun  to  a  tolerably  satisfied  paUfe 

of  public  favour  and  a  n^asonable  why  I  he  new  series  should  be  i 

amount  of  popularity,  to  announce  a  ed.    There  was  not  complaint 

New  Series,  and  inform  tl)e  read-  pressed  against  the  old  one;  m 

era  that  on  such  a  day  the  old  peri-  most  of  ua  are  not  pnme  to 

odical  will  cease    and  a  new   one  our  journals.    It  is,  to  many 

commence,   subscribers    being    slily  little  short  of  a  change  of 

informed  that  a  favourable  oppor-  Reiteration  has  its  especial 
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•od  we  like  being  told  we  are  very  late  editor  afid  his  staff  were,  so  to 

Tirtaou9,  very  charitable,   very  do-  say,  humbugs.    Their  scientific  ar^ 

mestic,  and  very  brave;  as  sonae  of  tides   were    stolen    from    obsolete 

our   friends  arcure  us;   or  even  as  reviews  and  long-forgotten  periodi- 

others,  not   no   kindly,  will  sny — a  cats;    their  foreign   correspondence 

people    fingulaily  slow    to  acquire  was  written    in    Piccadilly.      They 

civitisat'on,    and    totally    incapable  made  no  honest  effort  to  instruct 

of  a  true  teeling  for  the  fine  arts.  or  even    amuse    yuu  ;    and,   worse 

Notwithstanding    all    these   ten-  than  all,  now  tliat  rags  are  admitted 

dencies  of  ours  they  will  insist  on  duty    free,    and    literary    men,    in 

iaming    the    New    Series.     These  consequence,  cheaply  clothed,  they 

men  know  better  what  is  good  for  made  you  pay  for  your  journal  fully 

OS  than  wc  ourselves.     The  human  one-fourth  more  thafi  its  proper  cost 

form    renews    iiself   by   absorption  I'm  not  sure  we  listen  to  all  this 

and  secretion  in  about  seven  yearn,  with    peifect    good-humour.       No 

and  is  the  magazine  to  be  more  un-  man  is  flattered  at  being  told  that 

changeable  than  the  man?  what  had  satisfied  him  was  a  sham. 

The    first   siep    in    promul-jating  For  my  own  part  I  can  say  I  feel 

the  New  Series  is  to  disparage  the  little  gratitude    to    the  critic   who 

old;    and  a   tone    of   mild  raillery  assures  me  that    the    book  or  the 

runs    through    the    progammc   thut  play   that   delighted    me  was  rabid 

announces   a   new  stafi*  of  contiib-  bulderda.>th  and  nonsense,  and  while 

utors  acd   nn  artist  of  very  diflcr-  destroying    my  illusion,   disparages 

ent  pretentions  from   those  of  him  my  judgment  and  my  taste, 

who  lately  adorned  their  pjiges.     In  Tlie   New   Series  is  not  always, 

fact  it  is  more  than  insinuated  that  therefore,    an    announcement    that 

the  reailers  of  the  old  series  have  brings  unmixed  pleasure. 

been    shamefully    imposed    upon —  Some  of   us  naturally  regret  it. 

that  even  the  price  of  the  periodical  We  grew  to  hke  tlie  old  foim  from 

was  quite    d  sproportioncd    to   the  habit,  and    the    very    novelty  of  a 

habits  of  the  age ;  and  the  writers —  strnnge  title   disconcerts  us.      The 

Tory  good  men  five-and-thirty  years  son  may  be  wonderfully  Hke  his  fa- 

ago^were     perfectly   incapable     of  ther,  but  not  being  his  father  makes 

maintaining  themselres  at  the  level  all  the  diflerence.    All  of  us,  hap- 

of  the  pri'scnt day*s requirements.  pily,  however,  are  not  old;  and  the 

*'You   shall  see   how  unlike   we  generation    about    to    start    in    life 

are  to  our  predecessor,*'  is  the  pecu-  will  not  be  displensed  to  find  that 

liar  boa^t  uf  the  New   Series.      It  their  review  is  their  contemporary, 

was  very  good  and  very  gracious  of  Here,    at   least,   they  will    say,  we 

you  to  be  amused  by  those  gentle-  shall  not  be  overborne  by  the  argu- 

men  who  have  preceded  us ;  wc  are  ments   that   sufficed  for  our  grand- 

absoluteiy  lo-^t  in  our  admiration  of  fathers.      Thrse  writers  are  of  the 

the  generosity   of   a    public  which  day,    and  what    they   tell    us    will 

not  only  tolerated   dulness  so  long  come    redolent    of   the    knowledge 

but    actually    subdued    their    own  and  the  taste  of  the   time  we  live 

tastes  to  a  level  with  the  capacities  in.     Whatever  opinions  have  been 

that  minist<>red  to  them.  expressed  twenty  years  ago  by  their 

We  like  you  for  all  this ;  we  feel  predecessors,    these    men    are   not 

how  estimable    you    are,  and   how  called  on  to  sustain, 

wortliy  yo!i  have  shown  yourselves  Scores  of  things  we  believe,  or 

of  very  different  agents  and   very  our  fathers  believed  in,  then,  have 

different  servants    from   those   who  been  shown  to  be  very  doubtful,  if 

waited  on  you  heretofore.    It  may  not  actually  untrue.    Dynasties  we 

not    be    nn    agreeable    task  fur  us  thought  safe  are  in  banishment,  and 

to  perfor.Ti,  buL  we  still   shall    not  avast  store  of ''Facts,"  as  they  were 

shrink  from  showing  you  that  the  then  called,  have  retired  into  liononr- 
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able  exile.  The  New  Series  has  no  new  roarkets,  and  keenly  alive  to 
respoDsibilities  on  this  score.  It  has  low  tariffs,  but  not  pretending  in 
nothing  to  explain  nor  apologise  the  least  ta  influence  great  erenli^ 
for ;  nothing  to  unsay,  recant,  or  or  mix  ourselves  in  any  waj  in  tht 
regret.  AU  this,  and  more  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  In  foniwr 
same  sort^  may  be  said  for  the  New  times  I  thought  much  of  the  hoo- 
Series,  and  editors  not  impossibly  our  of  England,  what  I  believed  te 
understand  their  interest  when  they  be  essential  to  her  dignity  and  OOB- 
addre^  themselves  to  such  reason-  sistent  with  her  greatness;  new, 
ings.  It  is,  besides,  an  immense  my  attention  is  entirely  directed  to 
advantage  for  the  writer  to  be  un-  Economy.  I  want  to  see  the  mini- 
trammelled  by  the  lucubrations  of  mum  on  which  a  ole>k  can  support 
his  predecessors ;  and,  when  he  re-  his  wife  and  four  children  and  yol 
vels  in  Colensoism  in  the  year  'G9,  not  come  on  the  Union.  I  woold 
not  to  dread  being  confronted  with  Hke  to  ascertain  how,  by  starriag 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  article  in  the  several  departments,  I  might  be 
year  '40 ;  and  while  launchin;;  out  able  to  make  such  an  outcry  in  tfao 
mto  a  panegyric  on  Huxley,  to  have  papers  that  the  world  would  at  onoe 
no  remorse  for  the  fine  things  he  see  not  only  what  savings  I  wis 
had  once  said  about  Paley.  efiectinpr,  but  what  obloquy  I  coa- 

It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche  who  in-  fronted  in  my  efforts  to  serve  them. 
dignantly  asked.  What  had  Poster-        In  olden  days  I  professed  to  bo* 

ity  ever  done  for  himf    So  these  lieve  that  the  State  had  a  oonvie- 

gentlemen  are  equally  defiant  about  tion  and    a    conscieuce :    that    the 

ancestry.     They    want    neither    to  Truth  was  dear  to  it  as  Truth ;  and 

speak  nor  hear  of  those  who  went  be-  that   the    established    religion   was 

fore  them.     They  propose  to  '*  cut "  tlie    embodiment    of    the    nation^ 

with  the  past,   and    make  it  what  belief.      Now  I  find  this  to  bo  a 

diplomatists  call  non  avtnu,  mistake ;   that  all  religions,  like  all 

Now,  I  would  ask,  why  do   we  tastes,  are  respectable;    that  Chriir 

not  adupt  into  our  daily  life  some  tianity  is  wide  enough  to  incliido 

imitation  of  this  system ;    I  mean,  even  the  people  who  deny  it ;  and 

adopt    it    formally,  and    by  some  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  give  any 

public    signal     of     recognition — so  ascendancy  or  any  privilege  to  what 

that  a  statesman,  for  instance,  might  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a 

inform  the  worUl : — On  such  a  day  truth,  over  what  we  have  no  scnqilo 

I  open  my  New  Series  of  opinions,  in  denouncing   as    gross  error  and 

which  I  hope  an  indulgent  public  superstition. 

will    continue    to  regard  with  the        Our    first    series    contended   ibr 

gracious  favour  they  have  ever  be-  what  we  honestly  regarded  as  right 

stowed  upon  the  old  ones.     I  shall  — a  great  mistake  since  nothing  ii 

not   impossibly    be    charged    wiih  so  difficult  of  proof ;   nothing  exiits 

seemine  inconsistency  and  apparent  on    which  so    many  contradictor 

contradiction;     but   I    entreat   the  opinions  prevail  as  this  same'' riffhtr 

candid  reader  to  remember  that  I  We  have  now  grown  wiser,  and  aoo 

am  no  more  responsible  for  former  that  tlie    real    thing    to    assert  is 

pledges  than  is  a  new  firm  for  the  what  is  popular.     Be  not  astonidmd 

debts    of     the    late    establishment  then,  if,  in  our  New  Scrie.«,  we  advo- 

which  has  just  liquidated.     It  may  cate  the  giving  away  of  a  great  ded 

he  that  I  once  upheld  English  su-  that  does  not  belong  to  us^  to  con- 

premacy  in  many  things,  and  con-  tent    those    who  will    never    trust 

tended  stoutly  for  her  pLce  amongst  us.      Benevolence  becomes  irreais^ 

tlie  great  nations  of  the  world;  and  ibly  attractive  when  it  cos's  nothing; 

I  am  not  to  be  taunted  now  if  I  and  a  man  must  be  an  innate  cnr- 

say  that  we  are  a  mere  commercial  mudgeon  who  would  not  be  gener- 

trading   people,  very   eager   abont  ous  where  it  makes  no  demand  on 
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his  resources.     This  policy,  largely  ed    hope,   that  we  may  be  able  to 

illustrated,   shall  form  an  uttiaciive  supply  our  S-cond  and  New  Scrica 

feature  of  I lur  New  Series.  to   the   world    at    a    reduced  cost: 

Formerly  ii  was  the  habit  to  talk  for,  while  we  have  no  inlcutioa  oi 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  regard  dimiiiishin;^'  the  payment  to  our 
Ireland  as  a  part  of  it.  That  dulu-  chief  contributors — rather,  indeed, 
•ion  we  have  deti'rmined  to  expose  it'occa:iiun  ser^'e,  of  increasing  their 
ADd  abandon.  Ireland  for  the  fu-  gains — we  firndy  bclitve  that^  by 
ture  t<hall  be  deemed  pecuhar,  and  cutting  down  the  salary  of  printers' 
made  the  subject  of  special  legs'a-  dcviis,  and  reducing  the  i^taiT  of  the 
tioQ."  Proi.istanti<m  and  property,  newsman — some  of  whom  are  old 
which  have  hitherto  been  as  the  and  infirm — wo  may  uhimately  be 
officers  ol'  the  s!iip,  shall  be  both  in  a  pos.tion  to  oSjv  oiir  publica- 
abolished,  and  the  crew  led  to  the  tio:i  to  tiie  world  at  fully  one  half- 
full  enjoyment  of  mutiny,  in  the  })enny  less  tban  at  pre:$cut, — a  bene- 
fervent  hope  that  they  will  hit  on  fit  which  will,  we  trust,  sufliciently 
some  way  of  governing  thems-.-lves,  reflect,  ou  tlie  wasteful  profligacy  of 
and  not  commit  more  breachei  of  our  prc(leGes.sors. 
the  law  than  are  absolutely  es^icn-  Finally,  uipacity  and  fulness  be- 
tial  to  their  hap[>incs8.  ing  of  the  last  uecessity  in  the  public 

It    will    bo    thus    seen   that  our  si-rvioe,  we  intend  to  open   all  the 

Second    S^'iies    will  pri'sent    many  lowset  ollices   under   tlie   crown  to 

new    features    of   interest  and  no-  competitive  excellence — well  aware, 

velty.     Wt)  ^llall  be  ourselves,  but  that  thou;;h  men  are  born   ambaa- 

ourselves  under  a   new  liglit.      We  i-adors  and  secretaries  of  state,  n»- 

upcal    to    a    nmch     larger    public  ture  is  less  generous  in  the  matter 

tAan     our    predecessors     have    ad-  of  gangers  and  letter-ca*  riers.     The 

dressed;    and   as  ii  is  a  public  who  careful   scrutiny   we    shall    exercJEe 

like    new    things,   it  shall    be    our  in    tising    the    humble    applicants 

studious     desire     to     gratify    them,  for    office — seeing    that     our     tide- 

They  shall  have  an  Admiralty  with-  waiters    knuw     botany,    and    that 

out   a  Navy,   and  a  K  ligion  wi  h-  queen's   mes.<:^enger8  are   masters  of 

out  a  Church,   and   an  involuntary  fractions — will  satisfy  the  world  as 

Yolunteer   force   that  will  cost   no-  t»    the    watchful    solicitude    which 

body  anything.    If  our  Constitution  we  exercise  over  those  higher  ap- 

has  long  been  the  envy  of  foreign  pointments    where    no      tests    are 

nations,   it  will    now,   in    addition,  exacted. 

become    a     puzzle    to    tliem ;     no        There  being  no  'greater  mistake 

foreigner,     however    far-seeing    ur  in   a   nation    than   tiie   tendency  of 

intelligiMit,    being    pussihly    able  to  meu   to   tiirow   Uiemselves    on    the 

■aj  at  what  we  are  driving.  offices  of  Government  for  a  liveli- 

It  will  impart  a  great  variety  to  hood,  we  hope,  by   the  sys'em  we 

our  New  Si-ries  that  we  have  en-  liave  just  indicated — as  well   as  by 

listed    a    nu:nler    of     contiibutora  the  exercise  of  sudden   and  unex- 

who   have   ih'vit  before   given   the  pectcd  reductions — to  disgust  them 

public  the  benefit  of  their  labour-,  with  the  public  service,  and  compel 

and  who  have  now  become  Cabinet-  them  to  address  themselves  to  other 

makers   by     a    Darwinian    process,  careers  in    life.      If   these    be    not 

haying  hisherto   been    only  Joiners  claims  in  fivour  of  the  New  SerieSi 

and  Turners.  we  shall  bo  at  a  loss  how  to  win 

It  is  our  hope,  and  a  well-ground-  the  public  favour. 
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THE   HYMENEAL  CUP. 


I  n  ad  in  my  newspaper  of  this  got  to  interest  themselvrs  in  these 

morning,    that    amon«:Kt  the  prizes  conte?ts — that    their    prcFcnce    aod 

distribu  ed  to  tho  London  Rifle  Bri-  tlieir  influence  would  go  far  to  popa- 

gade  at  the  Crystal  Palace  wa<«  one  larise  the   pursuit,   and   make  men 

desciibt'd  ns  the  "  Hymeneal  Chal-  more  enger  to  engage  in  it.     WeQ, 

lenge   Cup,"  which,  *'  with  a  wed-  we  have  succecdea,  and  what  is  tlie 

ding-ring,  wa?   to  be  the  [»ropcrty  of  result?  They  liave  given  the  matter 

the  wiunt-r,  on   the  condition   that  a  diiet'tly  personal  tendency.     Their 

he  should   he    mariied    within    six  old   bi:zaar  instincts  have   stood  to 

months  from  tlic  competition."  thi-m   here ;    and  as    they  formerly 

Now  I  ho  question  at  once  arise?,  were  wont  to  attach  the  conversion 

Is  the  prizr  awarded  to  encouragt)  of  a  heathen  to  the  sale  of  a  cigar- 

rifle-shooting  or  to  reward  marriage?  case,  so  here  they  connect  shooting 

Or  is  it  supposed  that  the  two  ob-  with  courtj-hip ;    and   while    affect- 

jects    have   that  much   in    common  ing  to  pn. mote  marksmanship,  haye 

that  they  c.-n  be  apj^ropriately  re-  really  thiir  eyes  upon  matrimony, 

compensfd  by  the  same  recognition?  Now,   if   instead  of  ladies  givrag 

Or  is  it  a  ciurial  test  of  a  shooter's  this  cup,  it  had  been  subscribed  for 

steadiness   tl  at,   wl.en   aiming  at  a  by    a    professional    clas:r~ surgeons, 

hullV-eye.   he   is  actually   about  to  f  r  instance — what  should  we  haTe 

bring  down  11  wife? — a  consid*  ration  said  to  the  condition  that  the  win- 

whieh    mipht    reasonably    test    the  ner    shouM     retain     the    prize,    if, 

nerves  of  some  m<'n.     Whatever  was  witliin  six  months  from  the  compe- 

the  proci>e  intention  of  the  founder  tition,  lie  liad  been  couched  for  the 

of   the    prize,    I    desire    to  protest  catsiract  ?      It    might    be     objected 

loudly  npii  nst  tlje  system,  now  con-  that  he   liad  no    occasion    for    the 

Biderably  in  vogue,  of  rewarding  by  operation,    that  he  was  sufllieientlj 

ricochet — :g;.iiiat     that      fashionable  saiisfied   with    liis  vision,    that   he 

habit  of  rncMuraging  one  thing,  that  remediid    occasional    deficit ncy  by 

something   totally   difl'erent  from  it  a  plass,    ai!d  so  forth — still  the  cup 

may  bt?  prom  ted.      Selling    trum-  was  only  to  be  held  on  tl  is  stipnle- 

pery  at  a  bazaar  to  convert  negroes  ti('n;  and  however  liltlo  target-prac- 

or    convert    Jews — giving    private  tice  sci  med  to  hnk  itf elf  to  opl.-thsl- 

theatricalH  to  send  a  missionary  to  mic    suigory,   the    surgeons    knew 

Madap'a^r.-ar — all  these,  and  the  like,  what  ihey  were  at,  even  if  they  did 

I  resolutelv  oppose.  n».t  tell  the  public. 

Rifle-shooting  is  an  admirable  So  will  it  ever  be  when  profes- 
exercise  of  skill  and  steadiness,  and  sional  instincts  nre  suffered  to  min- 
marriagc  is  honourable  in  all  men,  p!e  w  ith  preat  pubHc  objects.  Had 
but  wliy  club  them  together?  Are  the  lawyers  ^:ot  in  lore,  they  would 
rifle-shots  retxaikable  as  good  bus-  have  n)a«Ie  a  condition  that  a  man 
bands?  Is  tl.ere  anything  of  tlie  should  win  a  suit  in  eqniry.  Of 
quality  that  leakes  a  man  hit  a  tar-  course  it  will  b(*  said,  let  the  win- 
get  whieli  will  distinguish  him  in  ner,  if  he  b«*  in  !f>ve  with  celibacy, 
the  conjupiil  relation?  Or  is  the  sui render  his  prize.  There  is  no 
device  a  s.ire  means  of  shelving  a  need  cf  his  complying  with  a  con- 
dange'ous  competitor?  for  seemg  dition  I'istasterul  to  him.  But  this 
that  a  man  rannot  for  ever  go  on  I  call  hard;  he  shot  for  a  cup,  not 
getting  married  within  six  months,  lor  a  wife. 

there  nv  st  surely  come  an  end  to  Marriage,   too,   is  placed   by   the 

his  CO! ites' ing  the  prize.  ve:y   natu<e  of  this  contrat  t  in  s 

It  ha.^  o:t  n   been  recommended  roMti<jn   tho  re  verso    of    flattering. 

that  ladies    should,    if  possible,  be    It  is    imposed    as    a   penalty — ^not 
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held  out  as  a  reward.  Give  up  render  him,  say  by'  the  middle  of 
your  Clip  or  marry.  What  is  this  the  fiitli  montli.  when  he  saw  how 
but  saying  to  a  man,  Here  is  an  little  he  had  done,  and  how  much 
object  you  are  proud  of :  it  has  must  be  crammed  into  six  weeks  I 
formed  the  ornament  of  your  side-  Old  proverbs  are  continually  re- 
board  and  the  envy  of  your  friends  ceiving  new  illustrations,  and  here 
for  months  back  ;  it  is  the  daily  we  have  the  cup  and  the  lip  in  a 
reminder  to  you  of  a  nuptial  event ;  fashion  wc  never  dreamed  of. 
and  yet  there  is  only  one  way  to  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
retain  it — there  is  but  one  means,  lady's  side  of  this  contract  How 
I  will  not  say  sacritice,  by  which  will  it  suit  the  absorbing  selfishness 
its  possi  s^ion  can  be  assured  to  of  love  to  feel  that  the  suitor  is  not 
you  —  you  must  be  couched—  I  merely  in  pursuit  of  a  heart,  the 
mean  married — within  six  months,  centre  of  his  affections,  but  a  centre- 
And  no  .v  there  begins  in  your  mind  piece  for  his  dinner-table  ? — that 
a  species  of  conflict  which  cannot  it's  the  double  event  he  stands  to 
but  tend  to  represent  matrimony  as  win  on. 

a  penal  con-.lition,  and  make  you  Will  the  damsel  be  more  easily 
regard  a  wife  as  the  heavy  price  of  won  who  knows  that  her  softest 
a  much-coveted  object  glances  are  associated  with  a  bull's- 
Imagine,  too,  the  flurry  and  per-  eye  ?  Will  it  place  her  amongst  her 
turbation  of  a  man  who,  though  an  own  sex  in  that  interesting  light 
admirable  rifle-shot,  has  little  ex-  \\'hieh  ladies  thorouglily  understand 
perience  of  ladies,  and  less  thoutrht  how  to  di^pose  artisticiilly,  of  play- 
of  matrimony,  on  being  awarded  ing  with  a  lover's  afiections,  when 
this  prize  I  Fancy  him  reviewing  any  one  who  looks  at  the  almanac 
in  his  mind  his  female  acquaint-  must  know  the  exact  day  of  tlie 
ance,  and  balancing  the  claims  of  month  the  game  shall  cease,  the 
the  one,  and  her  chances  of  sue-  race  be  won,  and  the  winner  de- 
cess.     Six  months   is  a   short   time  clared  ? 

even  to  prepare  for  a  Civil  Service        What  is  to  become  of  all  Love's 

ezaminalion,  and  get  up  your  Mag-  wilful  w<iys  and  changeful  caprices, 

nail's  questions  and  your  Colenso ;  when   matrimony,   like  a   bill,  will 

but  what  is  it  to  address  yourself  be  due  six   months  afler  date,  and 

to  the  task  of  courtship  a'ld  win  a  no  renewal  possible? 
heart?    Conceive  how  it  would  add        Nothing',  so  far  as  I  sr^e,  has  been 

to  the  torments  of  love  to  know  it  said     for     those     already     married, 

was  a  match  against  time,  and  that  W^hcthcr  it  is  thought  that  the  con- 

if  the  fortress  ditl  not  surrender  by  dition  of  the   nerves  will   not  ren- 

a  given   day,   that  you   must  raise  der  them  dangerous  competitors,  or 

the  siege  ami   retire !     Imagine   the  that  they  are  legally  excludeil  from 

exigencies  of  him  who  has  to  cal-  competition,  I  am  unable    to    say ; 

Gulate  not  only  the  details  of  devo-  but  surely  a  man  with  a  decree  niai 

lion,  but  the   law's   delays,  and   to  in  his  pocket   might  have  a  special 

combine    the    ardour  of   love   with  clause    in  his  favour.    Burned  chil- 

the  obstacles  of  the  lady's  tu.)licitor  I  dren  do  not  always  dread  fire,  and 

—  with,   last    of    all,   three    entire  a  "petitioner"  is  not  uncommonly 

weeks  consumed  in  the  publication  successful. 

of  banns,  for  the  family  of  tlie  bride        I  am,  I  own,  not  a  little  curious 

objects  to  a  special  license.  as  to   tlie   result  of  this  stipulated 

What  a^'iiation,  what  agony,  will  posser'sion  ;  and  if  the  winner  should 

all   this  involve !     How  stem   and  retain   the   cup,   I   modest!}'   prefer 

nnfeelin^i;  it  would  make  a  man  to  a  claim   to  a  portion  of  bridecake, 

maidt-n  bashfulncss,  and  those  tliou-  over   which    I    have    already   done 

Band    little  coquetries    that    attract  my  utmost  to  sprinkle  some  sugar, 

even  while  they  irritate !     How  bar-  which     unthinking     people     might 

barously  abrupt  and  curt  it  would  take  for  salt 
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the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Fessenden  combatftnt,  but  one  who^   with  iH 

of  Ma  ne,  lie  was  neither  elated  nor  his    pugnacity,   would    neTer   fig^ 

much  gratified  at  the  result.     It  was  iu  a  cau<e  tliat  lie  tliought  to  be 

a  sort  of  drawn  batt'e  between  him  a  wrongful  on**,  whatever  might  bt 

and  his  foca;  and  such  infinitcKimal  the  success  and   the  reward  of  \m 

victory  as  there  was,  inclined  ralher  heroism. 

to  Mr.  Johnson's  side  than  to  that  of  Notwithstanding    hia    faults   and 

his  opponents.     His  fate,  after  all,  mistakes,  and  the  clouiJ  under  whioh 

was  no  uncommon  one.     When  a  he   is  for  the  present   obscuredl,  H 

man  is  hrave   enough  in  a  violi'nt  is  not  likely  that  he  will  retire  for 

political  conflict   to   tell   both   sides  any  long  period   from  the    field  of 

that    they    are    wrong;     wlien    he  American      politicsi.       Unlike      Mr. 

is  powerful    enough    to    make    hia  Buchanan,  who  subsided    into    the 

opinion  heard  and  his    action   felt^  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 

and   when  he    is   independent  and  the  quiet  of  his  study,  Mr.  Johnacm 

impartial  cnouL'h  to    incline  some-  i^  not  an  old  man,  but  atill  in  the 

times  in   one   direction   and  some-  prime    of   his    mental    and    bodUy 

times  in  anoihor,  according  t<>  his  vigour.     With  a  rough  tongue  that 

own  judgment  at  the  moment,  he  he  knows  how  to  u^e.  with  a  well- 

is  just  as  likely  to  be  assailed,  dis-  trainc)     intellect,    witti   a    love  of 

trusted,  and  hated  by  both  of  them,  political    life    for    the    ezcitemeBt 

as    the    man   who    interferes    in    a  which   it  bnnors,   with   a    keen  ia- 

qiiarrel    between     man    and    wife,  tercst  in  all  the  great  events  of  hie 

Monr>siy,  unfoitunately,  is  of  little  at^e  and  country,  and  with  a  fieiy 

or  no  account  in  the  days  of  revo-  blood,    like   thtt  of   tlie  war-bone 

lutionary  rancour;    and   the   honest  in  the  Book  of  Job,  "that  goethOB 

man  in   su<-h   a  time,  like   the  un-  to  meet  the  armed  men;  that  aaith 

happy  wight  in   '  Hudibras,'   learns  among  the  truinpi'ts,  Hal   ha  I  and 

to  his  cost,   metaphorically,  if   not  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thmi- 

literally,  that —  der  of  the  capt;iins,  and  the  shovW 

„_        ^  inir," — he  is  all  but  certain,   if  ha 

arena  of  debate,  either  as  a  senator 

Even    in    miller    cases    of    party-  or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Ra- 

auarrels,  when   there   is   no   blood-  presentatives,    or   governor    of    Ui 

led,  but  meiely  the  inveterate  war  native     Tennes-ee,     which,    mainly 

of   words    and    recriminations,    the  by  his  fearlessness  and  imtriotiBiBi 

moderate     man     is    not    generally  was  retained   in  the  Union,   while 

popular.  all    its    slaveholding    sisters 
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TluB  Toriet  called  hiin  Whig ;  oi.d  Whig*,  a  the  fate  of  unhappy  Virginia.     Ten- 

^**'^'  nessee  felt  but  little  of  the  hoirofl 

said  the  sarcastic  poet  in  the  days  of  the  war,  to  which  her  geograpid- 

of   Queen    Anne,    and    t^uch,   wirh  cal    position    would    have    expoaed 

a  violence    unknown,    at    least    in  her  had  she  cast  in  her  lot  with  Ifaa 

the     present     age,    to     our    tamer  8outh,  which  s!ie  was  at  one  time 

party -strife,    was     the      fate      a:id  well  inclined   to  do,  and  which  il 

reward    of   Andrew    Johnson.     Ue  was    most    likely  she  would    have 

did  not  show  himself  a  very  wise  done  had  it  mn  b  'en  for  the  fim 

man;  but  he  certainly  showed  him-  hand  and  the  firm  faith  of  Andrew 

self  to  be  a  brave  and  a  conscien-  John^^on.     And   for   this  result  ite 

tious    one — an     excel' en t     fighting  people   of   Tennessee,   whose   fiima 

soldier,  but  a  very  indilTerent  gene-  and    plantations  were    saved    f 

ral — the  very  man  tu  volunteer  for  the   torch    of    the  war-demon 

and  lead  a  forlorn-hope  at  the  re-  the  hoofs  of  trampling  armies, 

quest  of  superior  authority — a  born  their    great   countryman  a  debt  of 
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grfttitude,   which  it  is    very    likely  Hiram  UlysBes  Grant)  was  station- 

they   will  endeavour  to    repay    by  ed  at  San  Francisco,  in   Culifornia, 

■ending  him  again  to  the  St'nate.  then  newly  ceded  to    the    Unitea 

The  indomitable,  or,  as  hia  one-  Stages — the  great  prize  which  the 
miea  might  call  it,  the  pugnacious.  Republic  acquired  as  the  result  of 
spirit  ot  the  ex-Prosident  was  as  the  Mexican  war.  The  new  State, 
apparent  in  his  farewell  address  or  rather  territory,  was  overrun  with 
to  the  American  people  ns  in  <iny  a  very  lawless  and  rowdy  popula- 
other  act  of  his  ofBcial  liie.  ^' De  tion  fiom  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Taudace^  ti  toujonrs  de  Vuudace"  Adventurous  Yankees,  full  of  cour- 
miglit  be  his  nif>tto,  thougli,  as  we  ago  and  hi<;h  spirits,  finding  no 
have  seen,  he  does  not  so  time  his  room  for  their  energies  in  the  old 
andacity  as  to  gain  anything  by  it.  overcrowded  States  of  New  Eng- 
In  this  remarkable  (iocument —  land,  sought  their  fortune  in  the 
which  Mr.  Htruter's  agents  and  the  golden  land.  New  Yorker?,  Penn- 
other  purveyors  of  news  did  not  sylvaninns,  Southerners  —  all  the 
think  it  wur.h  while  to  telegraph  young,  the  enterprising,  tlie  strong, 
to  Europe  under  the  waves  of  the  the  hopeful,  and  the  disappointca 
Atlantic — Mr.  Johnson  reiterated  — rushid  to  the  diggingi^,  detcrmin- 
all  his  old  opinions,  discharged  a  ed  to  gprow  rich  per  aaltum^  or  perish 
perfect  (light  of  Parthian  ariows  at  in  the  attempt.  Tiicy  were  not  the 
the  advancing  hosts  of  the  new  choicoi>t  specimens  of  humanity, 
Presidencv,  declared  the  Civil  War  either  for  manners,  for  moiala,  or 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  rcafilrmcd  in  for  acquirements;  and  Lieutenant 
all  its  roundness  the  sturdy  doc-  Grant,  with  his  little  company  of 
trine  of  State  rights,  and  proved  Uniti.d  States  soldiers,  had  little 
himself  to  be  a  Democrat  of  the  to  do  in  this  remote  station  but 
old  Jackson  type — one  who  is  all  to  as>oeiale  with  such  people,  and 
for  the  t»ld  Constitution — all  for  make  him8«lf  popular  among  them. 
the  Union ;  and  wlio  will  not  al!ow  There  was  no  tt  male  society  in  San 
that  ovrn  such  a  war  as  ravaged  the  Francisco  to  civilise  and  soflen  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  Unitcti  S(atcs  character  of  the  pr)pnlation,  and  no 
for  ncaily  four  ye:irs  can  have  ob-  amusements  to  be  had  but  those  of 
liter  a' cd  the  ancient  landmarks-  the  roughest  kind,  or  such  as  were 
He  is  nil  for  cons.nving  the  stitun  supplied  by  the  drinkii;g-saIoon  and 
quo  ante  heVum — or  for  restoration  the  billiard-room.  It  is  well  known 
of  the  status — if  tlie  revolutionists  that  Lieutenant  Grant  became  .some- 
have  overthrown  it.  Upon  this  what  too  convivial  in  his  habits — 
platform  he  takes  his  stand,  look-  somewhat  too  much  addicted  to 
mg  apparently  to  the  time  when  the  billiard-room  and  the  whisky- 
that  doctrine  will  need  a  champion,  store;  and  that  the  ^'drinks"  he  had 
and  offering  himself  for  the  po:!it  of  to  share  with  his  rowdy  friends 
honour  and  danger.  (and  to  refuse  a  drink  from  a  friend 

Turning   to   the    new    President,  without   being   able   to   plead   posi- 

we  find  a  man  of  very  different  char-  tive    ill  -  health,    and     the     doctor  s 

acter,     wiih    anteeeJcnts     so    little  orders,  is  not  always  safe,  even  in 

favourable    that    he    would    inde(>d  older-settled  districts  of  the  United 

have   been   considered   a    fool   who  Stat«  s  than  California   was   at  that 

ten  years  a^o  should  have  pn  dieted  early  day)  operated  a  change  in  hia 

that  he  had  the  remotest  chance  of  manners   which   was  by   no  means 

a  seat  in  the  chair  of  Wnshington.  satisfactory  to  his  superiors.      It  is 

Twenty    years    ago,   when   a    very  now   an   old  story,  and  need  not  be 

young  man,  ju^t  emanciput(>d  from  revived   in    its    details,   and    would 

the  great  military  a(.'adeniy  of  We^t  not  even    be    mentioned    in    these 

Point,    Lieurenant  Ulysses  Sydney  pages  were  it  not  of  historical  in- 

Ghrant  (some  say  hia  real  name  is  terest,  and  ai  throwing  light  on  a 
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remarkable,  and,  as  it  ultimately  affairs  of  the  tannery  did  not  oaD 
proved  to  be,  a  very  brilliant  career,  for  his  whole  attention.  ^  Whn 
It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  Lieutenant  the  war  broke  out,  the  nugoritycf 
Grant^  acting  under  sage  advice,  the  well-trained  offioerB  who  had 
judged  it  prudent  to  resipn  his  been  educated  at  West  Point  wen 
commission  in  the  army  rather  than  Southerners,  and  volunteered  their 
be  deprived  of  it  in  a  manner  th-it  swords  to  the  Soutliem  cause ;  and 
might  have  been  highly  prejudicial  the  North  was  hard  put  to  it  lo 
to  his  interests  at  a  future  time.  His  find  men  with  sufficient  military 
father,  n  Scotsman — it  is  said  that  knowledge  to  handle  a  battalkn. 
his  mother  is  Scottish  also — was  Mr.  G-rant  at  this  juncture  bs- 
aod  is  a  tanner ;  and  young  Grant,  thought  himself  that  he  too  was 
afler  tins  inglorious,  though  only  a  West-Pointer,  and  that  iu  the 
temporary,  termination  of  his  mill-  emergency  of  the  country  hit  litr 
tary  career,  betook  himself  to  Uie  tie  fiasco  at  San  Francisoo  would 
paternal  l>u-ines£^  and  at  the  out-  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  read- 
break  of  the  Civil  War  was  both  mission  to  the  army — if  not  aa  a 
a  tanner  and  a  woodcutter.  It  is  member  of  the  reirular  force,  at  afl 
the  great  ciiaractcristic  of  an  Ame-  events  as  a  volunteer.  Before  tlfll 
rican,  born  in  America  and  nur-  time  he  had  made  tlie  acquaintanoB^ 
tured  under  the  influence  of  its  which  had  ripened  into  liiend- 
surroundings,  Avhatever  be  liis  £u-  ship,  of  Mr.  Eliliu  B.  Waahbuma 
ropean  extraction,  never  to  be  cast  of  Illinois,  a  well-known  membar 
down,  and  never  to  think  any  of  the  House  of  BeprescDtativaa 
kind  of  honest  industry  to  be  de-  and  of  the  Republican  and  Antir 
grading.  The  best  Americans  play  Slavery  party.  Mr.  Wa'ihbuina 
many  parts  in  their  time,  and  do  was  a  student  of  character.  Mr. 
the  beet  they  can  under  the  most  Washburne  had  faith  in  Mr.  Graal 
inauspiciitus  a^  well  as  under  the  He  saw  his  ener<ry,  his  determi- 
most  favourable  of  circumstances,  nation,  his  phick,  his  tniatworthi- 
They  take  what  they  can  get.,  and  ness,  his  modesty,  and  recogniaad 
make  the  nio.-^t  of  ir.  ^*  I  worked  in  him  many  of  the  elements  that 
hard  for  Abraham  Lincoln,'  sai>l  go  towards  the  making  of  a  great 
the  keeper  ot  a  lighthouse  to  the  man.  Mr.  Grant's  influence  over 
writer  of  the^e  remark.^,  ^'  and  helped  the  adventurous  young  spirits  of 
him  as  much  to  the  Presidency  his  locality  was  great j  and  having 
as  any  man  did.  I  wanted  the  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier, 
misidou  to  Paris,  but  could  not  he  induced  so  many  others  to  imi- 
get  it.  I  wanted  the  coUectorship  tate  his  example  that  his  friends^ 
of  customs  at  New  York;  there  and  notably  Mr.  Washburaa^ 
were  too  many  hungry  people  aiter  thought  liim  entitled  to  the  cap- 
it^  and  I  h.-id  no  chance.  I  next  taincy  of  the  men  he  had  brougkt 
tried  for  a  judgeship;  done  ap^ain.  around  him.  Mr.  Washburne  ex- 
Nothing  di:£couraged,  and  resolved  erc^ised  his  influence  in  the  propar 
to  have  something,  I  got  what  I  quarter  in  his  friend^s  belialt;  and 
could;  and  here  I  am  fi)r  four  Captain  Grant,  the  West-Pointer, 
year.4  the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse."  who  had  all  the  material  of  a 
Lieutenant  Grant,  m  the  evil  grrat  soldier  within  him,  found 
turn  of  his  fortunes,  did  not  apply  himself  in  a  postilion  to  relrieva 
for  a  place.  Though  he  did  not  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  striva 
split  rails,  like  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  high  place  among  the  heroes 
in  his  youth,  his  brawny  arm  felled  of  tlie  union,  and  to  pres  nt  an 
the  trees  of  the  forest  for  firewood ;  illustrious  example  in  his  own  par- 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  drive  son  of  the  trutli  of  tiie  Scriptural 
a  cart  to  the  mnrket  of  St  Louis  dictum,  that  ''The  stone  whkh 
and  sell  his  firewood  whenever  the  the    builders    disallowed   might  lia 
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Mtode  the  head  of  the  corner."    His  the  rest,  and  thai  this  silent  sol- 

§rst    op|>ortiinities    for    distinction  dier,  reckless  of  human  blood  and 

•ooarred    on     the    Mississippi    to-  suffering — a    harsh    mathematiciao, 

wards  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  in  whora   calculations  tiie  lives  of 

when  all  the    fortune  of  the    war  thoutfands  and  of  tens  of  thousands 

seemed  to   be  on  the  side  of  the  of    men    were    mere    arithmetical 

South,  and  all  the  discomfiture  and  powers,  to  be  used  or  effaced  as  the 

Asappoiiitinent  on  the  side  of  the  problem    required — ^would    be    but 

Korth.     During  that  and  two  sub-  one  of  the  stepping-stones  for  the 

■Muent  years  Generals  M' Do  well,  really    coming   man,    who,    for  all 

ICClelian,  Burnside,  Pope,  Hooker,  that  any  one  knew  to  the  contrary 

and  Meade,   were  bravely  fightinpr,  at  that  time,  might  be  still  in  the 

acquiring  great  reputations  to-day,  cradle,   if  not   unborn.     This  esti- 

that  were  to  be  tarnished,   thou^ih  mate  of  General  Grant  as  a  calcu- 

by  no  fault  of  their  own,  on   the  lator  was  not  erroneous.      He  cal- 

morrow:    hailed  by  their  country-  culated  that,  for    every  soldier  the 

men  for  a  brief  ppace  as  the  des-  South  could  aflford  to  lose,  he  couli 

tined    saviours  of  the  nation,   and  afford  to  lose  ten,  twenty,  or  even 

giants  of  war.  to  whom   the  Alex-  fifty  ;  and  in  his  assaults  upon  the 

abders    and    Napoleons    of  history  lines    of   Richmond,    after  he   had 

were  but  pigmies;  and  in   another  chosen  the  line  on  which  to  fight  it 

apace  as  brief  to  be  consigned  to  out,  ''  if  it  took  him  a  whole  sura- 

tne     cold    shade    of    disfavour,    to  mer,"  he  acted  ro  rigidly  and  in- 

which      military     failure      always  ezorably    upon   this    leading   prin- 

dooms     the     unsuccessful    warrior  ciple  of  his  strategy  as  to  receive 

who     survives     his     defeat       The  the     name    of    ''Butcher    Grant'* 

North  witited   for  its  hero,   always  fiom  one-half  of  tlie  newspapers  in 

thinking  it    had    got    him  when  it  the    Union.     While    he    was    thus 

hadn%    always    sanguine    that    he  hamnncring     and     pounding    away, 

would  ap|w^ar  sooner  or  later,   and  sacnficitig    life   without    any    great 

^ways  ready  to  shiver  any  old  idol  apparent    advantage,   the   Southern 

lo  pieces  to  place  a  new  one*  on  its  people    and   their  President    began 

pedestaL     And  when  at  la<tr,  after  to  lose  patience  with  the  slow  and 

the  elimination  of  every  other  pro-  cautious    strategy    of    one    of    the 

minent  geni'ml  from   the  catalogue  ablest  generals  oi'  the  war — General 

ef     probabilitit-s,     Gkneral     Gram's  Joseph  K   Johnson — who  was  en- 

eaptnre  of  Vicksburfr,   that  led   to  deavouring     to   foil    another    great 

the    clearance    and  the   freedom   of  soldier — General    Sherman — for  the 

the     great     Mississippi     from     its  possession    of    Atlanta.       Unfortu- 

■ources    to    New    Orle.-m?,   marked  nately  for  the  South,  Mr.  Jefferson 

him    out    as    the    foremost    among  Davis    removed    General    Johnson 

the    men    of    sufficient    eminence  from    his    command,    and    replaced 

and    mark    to    be    commanders-in-  him    by    General    Hood,   a   young 

chief  who    had    not  enjoyed    their  man,   very   gallant  and   brave,   but 

cham-e  of  8ucce<«s  or  failure.  Grant,  not  an  able  strategist.      Ko  one  ad- 

always  aided  in  tbe  Legislature  and  mired     General    J.     E.    Johnson's 

in  private  intercourse  wirh  the  di5^  masterly  f^trategy  more  than  Gtme- 

^  pensers    of  power    by    his    faithful  ral  Sherman.     As  soon  as  Johnson 

friend    Mr.  Wa^hbume,   was  nomi-  was   removed,   Sherman,   with    the 

Bated  to  the  command  of  the  Army  inspiration  of   genius,   saw  his  op- 

of  tlie  Poromar,  he  had  still  a  long  portunity,  and  telegraphed  to  Gen&- 

and  weary   task   before   him.      He  ral  Grant  before  Richmond  for  per- 

W88  not  received  with  nndoubtinpf  mission  to  march  with  50,000  men 

lUth    by     the     often  -  disappointed  from     Atlanta    right    through    the 

people.      There  was  a  sort  of  mis-  heart  of  Georgia.    It  was  a  march 

giving  that  he  too  might  be   like  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  milea  to 
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the  city  of  Savannah,  and  the  road  e£forts  to  hurl  back  Shennaa  to  tfai 

was    full    of  pa^^ible   and  but  too  place    whence    he    came    were  m 

Erobable    dangers.     Savannah    had  feeble   as   man*s    efforts  to  gnpplo 

>ng   resisted    the  naval  and    mill-  with  a  tornado.      While  the  reraii 

tarj  force  of  the  Federal  Govern-  was  unknown,    and    everybody  in 

ment  to  capture  it  by  sea,  and  its  the    North    was    predicting     Sher* 

assault  and  capture  by  land  would  man's    success,   whatever  might  be 

be  a  great  achievement.     This  was  the   object    of   his  ezpeditiou,  Mr. 

about     tlie     uiidiile    of    November  Lincoln,      addressing     an     esciied 

1864.       Grant    was    sitting    in   his  crowd    from    the    balcony    of    tha 

tent     before     Richmond,     thinking  White    House    at    Wasihington    on 

and  smoking,  as  is  his  wont,  wlieu  the  night  of  the  Gtli  of  Decembefi 

the  telegram  in  cipher  was  received  said,   in  his  peculiar  manner,  "  Fet 

He  read  and  re-read  it  several  times,  low-ciiizens,  I    know  where   Sha^ 

and    smoked    and    smoked    with  a  man    went  in,    but  I   don't   know 

vigour  apportioned  to   the  import-  where  he  will  come  out."     Nor  did 

ance  of  his  silent  cogitations.     When  anybody  else,  except  General  Grank 

he  had   thought  it  over  sulBciently  That    march  through  Georgia    wai 

he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  sub-  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  it  proved 

mittcd  the  curt  and  emphatic  docu-  the  truth  of  a  metaphorical  asier- 

ment  to  the  opinion  of  his  ofiicers.  tion  long  current  in  tlie  North,  that 

Nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  ir,  the  Confederacy  was  an  empty  eg^ 

or  what  to  advise.     Grant  smoked  shell,    and   that  if  the    shell    wen 

and    passed    no    opinion   for    some  once  pierced,   there  would  be  fiwt 

time.     At  last,   ailer  having  heard  progress    through    the  centre.      On 

what  everybody  had  to  say,  he  put  the   10th    of    December,     Sherman 

the    telo<fra[n    in  his    pocket,  drew  and   his    army,    that    had    ficaroely 

the    cigar    from   between    his  lips,  seen  an  enemy,  or  incurred  a  loM 

and  said,   wliile  he  knocked  away  on    his   march,  except  that  of  six 

the    ash    preparatory    to    another  thousand     negroes — ^men,     women, 

whiff,    "  Gentlemen,     the     General  and  children — who  had  followed  in 

must  do  as  he  thinks  best.     In  the  his  wake,  and  whom  he  leit  behind 

art  of  war  we  are  all  of  us  babies  in  a  swamp   to  live  or  die,  as  fate 

compared    with     Sherman."      And  and  fortune,  or  their  own  exertiong, 

Sherman   did  as  ho  thought  best —  might  determine, — was    witliin  ten 

turned  eastwards  to  the  coast  from  miles  of  Savannah,  and  the  fate  of 

Atlanta,  passed,  Macon  and  Augusta,  that  long-resisting  city  was  sealedL 

and    carried    terror    into   the  heart  General    Hardee,    the    Gonfederatn 

and    the    councils    of   the    Confed-  officer  in  conunand,   evacuated    tho 

cracy.       Vehement    appeals     were  city    on    the    20th ;     and    all    th* 

made  in  the  Southern  papers,  call-  Union,    from    New    York    to    San 

ing  upon  the  Georgians  to  rise  en  Francisco,  and  from  Washington  to 

moMe    and    repel    the    invader — to  Portland,   rang  with  the  praises  of 

roll  logs  of  trees  across  the  roads  to  Sherman.      Meanwhile    Grant    WM 

liarass  his  march— to   fire   the    for-  busy  before  Kichmond,  endeavour- 

ests  in  iront    and  rear — to  make  a  ing  to  strike  a  blow  upon  General 

wilderness  of  his  pas^ge,  so    that  Lee   while   the    Confederate   foroei 

his   hosts    might  starve,   or  eat    up  were    disheartened,    if   not    demo- 

their  horses  tor  want  of  other  food  rulised,      by      Sherman's      succeflBi 

— ^to  do  anything  desperate,  heroic,  He    was    largely    reinforced,    and 

and    unprecedented  in    the    annals  made    the    best    of    the   opportu- 

of  war,   rather  than   suffer  him  to  nity    which    Sherman's     raid    ha^ 

penetrate    into  the    interior    of  the  given  him.     The  result  is  matter  o: 

State.    But  these  appeals  were  made  such  recent  history  as  not  to  neei 

in   vain.      Georgia   was   exhausted  recapitulation.        The     capture     o 

rather    than     paralysed,    and    her  Richmond    made    Gra**^    ^*    ^'^ 
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and  Shermftn  the  second,  hero  of  distasteful  to  the  Union  wing  ol 
the  war;  elevated  Grant,  in  due  the  Democratic  party  that  did  not 
course  of  time  an  1  circumstances,  sliare  the  views  of  their  opponents 
to  the  Presidt^ncy ;  and  rendered  it  on  the  question  of  the  negro,  or  on 
certain  that  in  18G9  there  would  the  proper  mode  for  the  reconstnic- 
bo  no  office  in  the  power  of  the  tion  of  the  United  States.  And  aa 
new  Presdent  to  bestow  that  would  he  took  et«peeial  care  not  to  declare 
not  be  open  for  the  acceptance  of  himself  on  any  point  of  policy 
two  such  friends  and  allie.^  as  even  to  his  most  intimate  asso- 
Heaven  ha«i  nent  him  in  the  per-  ciatt's,  and  set  at  defiance  the  in- 
sons  of  General  Sherman  and  Mr.  satiable  Paul  Pryi^m  of  the  gulling 
Waahbumo.  and  greatly  gulible  correspondents 
Ever  BinC"?  it  became  a  matter  of  of  the  Nt:w  York  press,  both  sides 
moral  certainty  tliat  General  Grant  speculated  on  the  possibiUty  of 
would  be  th({  popular  candidate  for  making  him  entirely  their  own; 
the  Presi'lency,  tlie  General,  who^c  and  both  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw. 
taciturnity — partly  the  result  of  reasons  for  believing  that  they  baa 
modesty — was  proverbial,  became  succi'ede«i.  Nevertheless,  the  oppo- 
still  more  taciturn  upon  principle,  sition  of  tlie  ".straight-line  Demo- 
He  had  possibly  beard  in  its  Eng-  era's"  and  advocates  of  the  old  doc- 
lish  form  the  great  French  saving,  trine  of  State  rights,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  first  and  afi4.'r-  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  original 
wards  to  the  third  Napoleon,  but  far  Ck}nfederation  of  tlie  Colonies,  after 
older  than  (he  I^uouitpartes.  that  *'  le  the  declaration  of  iudepeudenoei 
mande  vient  a  cel'ti  qui  suit  se  (airt^*  was  of  a  formidable  kind;  all  the 
— not  that  '*  the  world  comes  to  the  more  formidable  by  the  proof  af- 
Bilent  man."  but  that  "the  world  forded  in  the  locid  elections  that 
comes  to  liim  who  knows  how  to  hold  are  cuntinuallv  occurrin<;  in  one 
hi9  iongwy  If  this  maxim  were  State  or  the  other,  that,  though  still 
not  in  his  mind,  he  acted  as  if  it  in  a  large  minority,  it  was  con- 
were,  and  miuiaged  to  impress  both  tinually  increasing  in  strength,  and 
of  tlie  i^reat  parties  in  the  State,  diminishing  its  disparity  of  num- 
that  if  not  already  one  of  them,  lie  bers,  ns  compared  with  those  of  the 
might  be  won  over  to  their  side.  Republicans.  But  there  was  never- 
He  had  never  been  a  (lolitician  in  reasou  to  doubt,  at  any  time  after 
private  lit'c,  and  he  took  especial  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  that 
care  that  ho  wouhl  not  become  a  the  conqueror  of  tlu'  South  could 
politician  after  he  had  developed  be  Presi'ient  of  the  United  States, 
himself  inro  a  conqueror.  His  grtat  in  succession  to  Mr.  John.son,  it 
strength  lay  with  the  Republican  he  chose  to  accept  a  nomination. 
party,  with  the  anti-Southerners,  Neither  was  there  any  nason  to 
with  the  Neixrophilists,  with  all  the  doubt  that  such  a  nomination  would 
immense  multitude  whose  love  for  be  made. 

the   L'n  on  was   Uii  great  as,  if  not  No     President    of     the     United 

greater  than,  their  love  of  liberty.  States,   with   the  sole  exception  of 

or  aught  else  thut  the  world  could  General   Washington,   ever  entered 

offer.'*     Yet   he   was   by  no  means  upon  power  under  such  favourable 


*  While  the  rorivention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  second  term 
was  silting  at  Baitiinnre  in  July  18G4,  a  WentHrn  orator  of  Irish  eztra<!tiun  related 
a  story  of  a  patriotic  old  Udj  at  Cincinnati  who  had  seven  bods  killed  iu  th« 
bloudy  hattlvs  of  the  North.  The  mnyor  and  corporation  of  the  city  sent  a 
deputation  to  condole  with  the  g<iod  woman  on  her  great  loss.  "  Never  mind 
Die,  genii  I'M!  en.*'  said  tlie  old  lady ;  "  1  only  winh  I  had  known  when  I  waa  a  younger 
womiin  thiit  tliii«  war  was  coining,  and  I  would  have  had  seveuteen  aona  instead 
of  seven  to  fi^hl  the  battles  of  the  Uuion !  " 
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the  worid— a  princely  trader,  who  the  pren.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
pays  many  millions  of  dollars  per  difficnilties  with  which  President 
annum  for  import  duties  upon  his  Grant  found  himself  confronted 
linens,  h's  lilks,  his  laces,  liis  velvets,  in  the  composition  of  hit*  Cabinet. 
his  woollens,  and  other  merceries^  Gkneral  Schofield — a  soldier  alter 
was  appointed  the  Secretiiry  of  the  bis  own  model — ^who  succeeded  the 
Treasury,  in  replsct^ment  of  Mr.  obnoxious  Stun  ton  in  the  Secretary- 
MacCulloch,  who  was  perhaps  as  ship  of  War  under  Mr.  Johnson, 
lound  a  financier  as  himself.  But  was  retained  in  his  |ioat — the  only 
an  unexpected  difficulty  arose,  member  of  the  laie  Administration 
which  would  not  have  arisen  had  in  whom  similar  confidence  was 
Ckncrul  Grant  been  as  conv(T«ant  placed.  That  gentleman  also  thought 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  proper  to  resign  his  office,  for  rea- 
8tatefl  ns  lie  is  with  tlie  manage-  tions  unexplained  in  Europe  at  the 
meiit  of  armies  in  the  field.  It  is  time  at  which  we  write.  The  other 
forbidden  in  America,  as  it  is  in  appointmeuts  —  distributed  as  is 
Ckeat  Britain,  that  any  person  actu-  the  custom  with  all  Presidents 
ally  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  who  have  to  reward  their  political 
ahoiild  fill  such  an  office  as  the  supporters  —  were  fairly  divided 
Becreiaryship  of  the  Treasury  or  among  the  territorial  sections  of 
the  ChancfUorship  of  the  Ex-  tlie  Union  —  New  England,  New 
chequer.  When  this  fact  was  brought  York,  tlie  Middle,  the  Western,  and 
tinder  tlie  President's  notice,  he  the  S«»uthern  Stati'S  being  all  re- 
appears to  have  fo  far  for<;otten  presented  in  the  Gabinet>— but  none 
wh.it  was  due  to  the  law  and  the  of  them  by  men  of  otiior  than  locid 
Senate  as  to  request  that  dignified  fame.  Thi:  Cabinet,  ss  it  origfinally 
body  to  reneal  the  disqualification,  stood,  contaimd  only  one  sexagitn- 
anil  allow  Mr.  Stewart  to  regulate  arian,  Mr.  Stewart — the  next  in 
the  finance  of  the  United  States,  point  of  seniority  being  Mr.  Wash- 
without  ceasing  to  regulate  tlie  bumo,  who  is  no  more  than  fifty- 
finance  of  his  prospenius  etablish-  two.  The  little  personal  dlHicul- 
ments  in  Broadway.  The  Senate  ties — for  they  seem  to  be  no  more 
was  naturally  8urT)ri8ed  at  such  a  — that  have  thwarted  the  formation 
request;  and  Mr.  Charles  Sumner —  of  the  Cabinet — such  as  the  Presi- 
though  aspiring,  it  is  said,  to  receive  dent  intended  it  to  be — scarcely 
the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  St.  augur  well  for  his  art  of  managing 
Jame^,  to  replace  Mr.  Reverdy  John-  men  who  are  not  soldiers,  or  bo- 
son— was  independent  enough  to  speak  that  knowledge  of  human 
protest  against  the  dictation,  and  nature  which  ii  necessary  to  every 
powerful  enough  to  carry  the  Senate  ruler  and  administrator  of  civil 
•lon^'  with  liim.  To  avoid  the  un-  and  political  affairs  who  would 
plea-^aniness  that  might  have  arisen  achieve  even  a  moderate  success, 
had  General  Grant  persisted  in  re-  The  fortieth  Congre.%  that  ex-> 
taining  hi»  Socrotary  in  defiance  of  pired  on  the  day  of  General  Grant's 
a  law  that  the  Senate  refused  to  re-  maugucation  to  make  room  for  the 
peal,  Mr.  Stewart  very  properly  cut  forty-first  Congress,  that  immedi- 
the  knot  of  the  dirhculty  and  re-  ately  atlerwanis  assembled,  endea- 
■gned  his  appo  ntment  Whether  vourcd  to  fetter  the  action  of  the 
Upon  second  thoughts  he  will  re! in-  new  Executive  in  the  matter  of  the 
quiith  his  business,  and  retire  from  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  the  re- 
trade  with  a  fortune  almost  too  cognition  of  the  independence  of 
large  for  an  aged  and  childless  man,  that  isLmd.  "  Thai  in  the  captain's 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  but  a  choleric  word  wijch  in  the 
time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  sol  lier  is  rank  blasphemy."  Great 
the  State,  i:^  not  known  at  the  time  Britain  did  not  recognise  the  inde- 
that  these  pages  are  passing  through  pendence  of  the  Southern  Coaled- 
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tbou{;ht  yery  little  of  the  debt  while  haa  not  sent  up,  in  anything  like 

they  were  engag^ed  in  the  too  excit-  the  same  ratio,   the  price  of'   that 

um  bufliuea-*  oi'  contracting  it.     They  first  and  most  essential  of  all  cum- 

called  it  a  "  tlea-bito ; "  spoke  of  pay-  moOities,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  the 

ing  it  off  in  six  months  hy  the  vol-  the  labour  of  the  hands  and  tlic  brains 

untary  contributions  of  the  rich  and  of   the    multitude.      Pauperism,   so 

paTri«.»tir^ — by  the  sale  of  the  uno(!CU-  long   the   curse  of  the   Old   World. 

pi'>d  public  land-«,  so  rich   in  gold,  has  penetrated  into  the  New,  where 

silver,  and   copper,    or    overfluwiiig  it  nii^ht  not    have    penetrated  for 

with  milk  and  honey,  to  the  crowd-  ages  yet  to  come,  had  it  not  been 

ing     pc^iishin^     immigrants     flying  for   the  demoralising  results  of  war 

frum  poverty  and  oppression  in  the  and    debt;      and    at    its    intrusion 

Old    World   to   wealth   and    liberty  American  statesmen  begin  to  doubt, 

in  the  New.     Like  the  joyous  con-  ulinost   for   the   first  time,   whether 

▼iviali^ts    at    a    dinner-party,    they  universal  sutlra^re,  inclusive  of  pau- 

ate   the   goods   the    gods    provided  pers  and  beggars,  is  a  good  thing; 

them,    and   drank    the    intoxi<'ating  while  m^^re  politicians  begin  to  i:al- 

drink  of  victory,  without  any  very  cnlat($  how  easy  and  how  cheap  it 

Sniiiful     thrxights    about     the*     bill,  may  be  to  marshal  the  paupers  into 

lut  the  fight  was  fought,  the  glory  voting  battalions  to  turn  the  scales 

was  digested,  the  excitement  passed  of  victory   in   many   a  close-fought 

away,  an<l  lo!    there   stood   at    the  fight     No   one  can  doubt,  whether 

door,    and    entered,    as    ho    always  he   be  American   or   European,  the 

does — whether    king  or   people    be  power  of  the   Americana,  witli  the 

his    paymaster — that    gaunt,     irre-  immense    and    but    scantily   devel- 

pre8.«iblt»,  disagree:ible,   iinportnnate,  oped    resources    of    their    abound- 

and    terrible    creditor,    thk     Piper,  ing  continent,  to  pay  oil'  the  debt. 

The  piper  must  be  paiii.     We  pay  were   it   twice   as  huge.      liut    the 

him   in    Euro:>i',   grumbling  lustily,  way    is     one    thing    and    the     will 

perhaps,  hut  still  we  pay.     He  must  is  another;     and   in   a   country   of 

be   paid   in   America.     Tfittt  is    the  universal  sufTi-age  it  is  not  so  easy 

main    biisin>.'S.s    of   (rencral     Grant,  as  it  might  appear  to  biing  the  will 

To  that  end  lie  will  have  to  devote  and  the  way  into  harmonious  com- 

the    whole    enerixies    of    his    mind  bination  a:id  joint  action.     liepudi- 

and  of  his  g-jvenim-'nt.     All   other  ation  is  an  odious  word  to  the  mer- 

questions    are    small    and    of  poor  chants  and  bankers  oi'  New  York, 

account   compfired  with   this.     And  Philalelpiiia,   Chicago,  and   Boston, 

one  of  the  ditlienltii'S  in  his  path —  and  to   all   the   leading   commercial 

and  a  very  co:isid<'rable  dilHculiy  he  people   throughout   the  Union ;    but 

is  lik<*ly  to  finil  it — is,  that  a  very  not  odiims  t)  the  farnnTs  and  me- 

nrgent  and  powerful  sort  ion  of  the  chanios  of  the  Far  West,  or  to  the 

people   do-s  not   waiit   to  pay   the  bnik  of  the  .Southern  i)eopl<'.  force<I 

piper  at  all.     His  litile   bill  weighs  by  the  sunerior  authority  of  the  in- 

them  down.     It  enhances  the  price  vineiJile    North    to    repudiate   their 

of   all   the    necessaries   of    life,    and  own  war-del  it,  and  not  at  a!l  indis- 

niakes    Amerii-a,    overflowing   as   it  po.sefl  to  be  freed  from  the  weight  of 

does    wirii    natural     wealth  —  with  taxation  imposed  upon  them  to  help 

corn,   and  beef  and  pork,  and  fruit  to  pay    the  expenses  of  their  own 

and     game— witii    everything    that  suhj nidation.     The  great  duty  of  the 

ministfTs   to   the   comfort    and    the  Governuient  of  Creneral  Grant  will 

luxury  of  nit-n — rhe  m>»tt  exr»en^ive  be  U)  oppo8«3  this  desire  for  the  em- 

Slace  of  residence  within   the   eon-  ployment  of  the  **spong«*,"  as  tiio 

nes  of  civilisation.     Paper  money,  Americans   call   it,    whicli     is    more 

BO  ea.sy  to  create,  so  difficult  to  re-  prevalent  in  the  purely  agricultural 

deem,    has    sent    up    the    price   of  regions  of  the  Union  than  American 

eyery  iznagioablo    commodity,  and  financiers  approve,   or  than    P^uro- 
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tain  from    all    the    oceans    of   the  task    even    than    that    of    George 

world.     Notwitlistandinii  a  oonsid-  Washington.    The  one  built  up  an 

erable    amount    of    actual    bluster,  ir.conff  uous  nation  in  spi^e  oi  the 

especially  in    the  newspapers  cf>n-  opposition  of  the  alien  Government 

ducted  by    Irish  Fenians,   and   the  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  owed 

•atieitence  of  a  considerable  amount  fealty    and    allegiance;     the    other 

af  anti-ii)D^U>h  feeling,  that  is  hurt  has  to  mend  a  broken  Union,  and 

and  annoyed    by   the    unnecessary  make  it  stronger   than    befure,  by 

"  loft-saw dttr "   which  Mr.  Beverdy  wise  memories,  wise   forgetfulneas^ 

Johnson  has  soen  fit  to  employ,  Uie  wi'<e      condonation,     wi^e     lenity^ 

trading  classes  and  sensible   people  wise  reticence,   and,   abuve   all,  by 

of  America,  who  are  the  majority,  m-  wis3  admini.'ttratiun  of  the  national 

^ine  to  the  first  mode  of  settlement,  debt    a'ld    the    national    revenues 

Few  but  fanaticrs  of  whom   Pre»i-  The  task  is  noble,  and  more  thaa 

dent  Grant  is  not  one,  dream  of  the  enon;'h    for    any   administrator    or 

aecond.     And  as  for  the  tiiird,  it  is  any  government     And  before  msh- 

a  game  tliat  two  can  play  at ;  and  it  ing  into    a    foreign  war  which    k 

is  ni)t  quite  so  certain  as  the  anti-  wholly  unnecessary,  General  Grant 

English  in  America  would  like  to  is    soldier    and    statesman    enough 

think,     that     the    naval    power    of  to  know,  with  the  great  Duke  of 

Great  Britain  would  nob  be  more  Wellington,    ''that  nothing  is  more 

than  a  match  for  any  legiiitnate  op-  dreadful     than    a    victory    except 

pooent,  great  or  small,  and  for  any  a  defeat;  "  and    Uiat    the    United 

number    of    illegitimate    Alabaman  States,    with    all    tlieir    undoubted 

that  might   be    launched    from    all  p«>wer  and  energy,  cannot  command 

(ha  ports  of  the  Union  to  try  con-  victory   in   a  wrongful    cause,   and 

clasions  either  with  our   mercantile  have  bound  themselves  over  to  keep 

OT  our  national  fl^'Cts.     We  believe  the  pc^ace,  not  alone  by  the  weight 

the  question  to  l)c  safe  in  the  hand^  of  their  debt,  but  by  the  conquest 

of  President   G^ant,   and    sincerely  of  one-half  of  their  country — a  con- 

bope,  in  otiior  resp^ts,  that  to  him  que.st  much  mure  certain   than  its 

Providence  has  confided  a  greater  conciliation. 
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that  10,000  will  re-entrage  in  each  lion  the  great  bulk  are  andgmt  H 

year,  and  that  nearly  that  number  the  landwehr,  in  whieh  tb«j  «r»  W 

of  posts  wiU  be  annually  availaUe  tained  for  twelve  years ;  the  mnnaifi 

to  give  f way.  der  are  praotioally  released  finmi  fm 

When  war  breaks  out^   and  the  ther  obligation  to  military  f^evvlee^  >■  < 

army  has  to  be  inerensed,  the  regi-  This  system,  like  the  NorthrQtfpi 

ment9  are  raised  to  the  war  estab-  man,  rests  on  the  principle  of^M 

liahment  by  calling  in  the  number  localisation     of    the    amy. 

required  from  the  1st  Reserve — that  regiment  has  its  own  cHatriot 

ia,  from  those  men  who  have  been  which    it    draws    its    reemils^ 

drawn    for    the    conscription,    but  which   it   returns  them  as  r 

who  have  not  actually  been   called  soldiers,  to  be  recalled  to  its 

out.    They  will  come  into  the  ranks  in  case  of   need  for    seven  J^miL 

almost  as  raw  recruit^  having  only  and  into  the  landwehr  batialiiM»-« 

received    a   few    mont^'    previous  which    it   finally  passes   them    ftt 

drill      Should   their    numbers    not  two.                                                  >'* 

suffice  for  the  required  augmentSr  So  far  the  Prussian  model  is  M^ 

tion,  then  tiie  2d  Reserve  is  drawn  lowed;   but  in  the  composiliali  -sf 

upon — that  is,  the  deficient  number  the  landwehr  the   Frenon  piiw^utl 

is  made  up  by  recalling  those  men  is  introdnced,  for  it  is  composeo^of 

to  their    regiments  who  have    al-  two  distinct  elements :  (I)  of  tfaoii 

ready   served  five    years  and  been  men  who  have  passed  througk  Hi 

passed    into    this    reserve.      These  standing  army  and  reserve ;   (3)  4lf 

are  the  two  theoretical  reserves  of  those  who,  like  the  Gktrde  Nalionilt 

the  French  army ;  practically,  how-  Mobile,   have  escaped  the  oowsult^ 

ever,  there  is  another  reserve,  which  tion,   and    never  served    belbre  m 

will  be  the  fiist  called  up.     It  is  usual  either.     These  last  when  ftrst  im^ 

in  their  eervioe,   when   a  man  has  rolled   are   drilled  for  eight  wedH| 

been    for   four    years    actually  in  and  afterwards  for  a  fortoigfat  '  " 

the    ranks,     to     give    him    a    fur-  ing  each  year, 

lough    for    the    faist    year,   subject,  Ke-enga^ments  are  more 

of  course,  to  instant  reojll  in  case  a^ped  than  in  the  Prussian,  and 

of  war.***  than  in  the  French,  service.    IlMff 

3.  Organisation  of   the    AttHrian  are  made  from  year  to  year,  end  vp 

Army. — The  population   of  Austria  to  twelve  years*  service.     Men  fiN 

amounts  to  about  36,000,000.     The  enga<ring  receive  extra  pay  Sdi'tt 

number  of  recniiu  proposed  to  be  bounty.                                        -  '••^t 

raised  annually  by   conscription    is  Wiien  war  breaks  out,  the  legW* 

97,000.    They  are  drawn  at  twenty  lar  army  is  at  once  raised  to  Hll 

years  of  age.     They  serve   first  for  war  establishment  by  each  reyimtMt 

three  years  in  the  regular  army,  then  recalling  to  its  ranks,  from  Its  oesi 

pass  for  seven  into  the  reserve,  and  district  regimental  reserve,  the  fS* 

finally  for  two  into  the  landwehr.  quired  number  of   men,  beginAl^ 

After  thus  serving  for  twelve  years,  with  the  youngest.    The  landvfiill 

they  are  discharged.    Of  the  young  perform  the  reserve  duties  of  Ihs* 

men  of  the  military  age  in  each  year  nL^hing  the  garrisons  and  guarding 

who  are  not  drawn  for  the  conscrip-  the  commuDicationa.      In  Uie 


hM 


*  The  strength  of  the  French  army  will  be  nearly  as  follows:—* 

Regular  army  embodied,  .  .  400,000 

lut  Reserve  to  regular  army,  .  100,000 

aa  "  *•  ...  228,0tK) 

Garde  Nationale  Mobile,  S80,000 

Total,  1,068,000 

It  IS  expected  that  ultimately  the  Garde  Nationals  will  extend  to  660^000. 


•  ".I 
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offganUatum     tha    frontier    troofMi,  in  Austria,  1  in  100  in  North  Gksr- 

63,000  stmng,  remain  uniislurbed.*  manj,  and  1  in  tt3  in   France.    In 

Tiio  above  brief  sketch  will   en-  Franue,   howeTcr,   a    muck    fmaller 

able  our  readers  ro  form  an  idea  of  proportion    of    the    pDpuUtion    ia 

the   principle   followed  by  each  of  annually  abstracted  from  the  labour- 

4he  three  gpreat  Powers  in  rt^organ-  power  of  tlie  country,  and  passed 

iaing  their  armies^  t      VNTe  shull  say  through   tlie  army,  than    in  Noith 

a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  com-  Germany ;   but,  in  return,  they  are 

Cu-ative  pressure  uf  tlie  system  t'ol-  kept  for  two  years  longer  in   the 

wed  in  each  case:  I.  On  the  Popula-  ranks.     In    Austria    a    tar    greater 

tioD  in  Time  of  Peace;  11.  On  the  numb^^r  in  profwrtion  are  annually 

Population  in  Time  of   War ;   and  embodied  than  in  France ;  but  they 

III.  On  the  Armii;9  themselves  con-  remain   in    the  ranks    for  only  the 

aidered  as  En;!ines  of  War.  same    period    (three    year.<)    as    in 

I.  In  regard  to  the  Pressure  an  the  North    Uermany.     In    North    Ger- 

Popidation  in  Time  of  P&tce, — This  many   the    greatest    number  of   all 

ia  heaviest  on  France,  next  greate-t  are  annually   taken.  {     Out  of  the 

in    North    Germany,   and    least    in  young    men    wiio    annually    attain 

Austria,  in  so  far  as  the  total  furce  the    military    age,  in    North    Ger- 

permanently   embo^lied  i^   conciTn-  many   nearly   one-third,   in    France 

ad  —  those  in    the    standing    army  not  quite  one-fifih,  are  drawn  for 

baing  to  the  popuUtion  as  I  in  116  tlie  regular  army.    In  regard  to  mar- 

^^■— »*    ■■  —--■■!  I  11.  I  —  111!  I  ■   ■  ■  .  I  ■■   ■    — ^»^ 

*  The  strength  of  the  Austrinn  ermy  will  be  nearly  as  follows : — 

Kegular  army  embodied,    ....  255.000 

Frontier  tn>ope,        .....  63,000 

Ke^erve  to  regular  army,     ....  545,000 

Laadwebr,  ......  2uu,000 


Total,  .  1,053,000 

The  laiKlwehr  are  here  only  given  as  those  who  will  pans  into  it  from  the  regular 
army,  no  data  existing  to  calculate  tlie  number  who  will  come  to  it  from  the  large 
elass  not  drawn  for  the  conscription.  These  will  probably  soon  come  to  be 
tOO.OOO  more. 

f  We  have  not  alluded  to  the  army  of  the  fourth  great  Power — RoMa — be- 
aaa^e  it  has  not  been  reorganised  upon  tiie  Friiroian  system  ;  but  perhaps  a  few 
words  upon  it  may  interest  some  of  our  reailers.  ^he  population  or  Kusvia 
amounts  to  abmit  67.U0(),000.  From  thia  about  10<),IK)0  recruits  are  annually 
raised  by  conscription.  They  are  enlisted  for  fifteen  years,  but  Hfter  fiisht  years' 
aerfiee  with  the  oulours  thfv  are  sent  to  their  homes  on  unlimited  furlough.  The 
reserve  is  com|>0:?ed  entirely  of  these  furloigh-mfu.  When  wante^l  fur  scrviee, 
Uiey  are  recalled,  not  to  their  old  regiment,  but  to  any  corp4  where  they  may  be 
required.  iHcludiiii;  the  irregular  troops,  the  standing  army  during  peace 
amounts  to  about  TiMi.OOO,  which  can  be  raised  during  war  to  I,2nO,i)00  by  recall- 
ing the  men  on  furlough.  Russia  thus  keeps  during  peace  more  than  half  of  hor 
total  force  pcnnHnently  embi'died  ;  and  her  standing  force  amounts  to  nearly 
double  that  of  «ven  Frnntrp,  the  next  greatest  of  any  of  the  Ktiropenn  Poweri. 
8he  draws  her  conaoripts  between  the  a^ea  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  and,  large  as 
her  army  is.  her  population  is  so  immense  that  the  percentage  of  recruits  annually 
taken  to  the  population  ia  only  1  in  660.  Her  army  expenditure  is  about 
£ai.<K>O.oo0  a-ycar,  or  £7,00i),0<>0  moi-e  than  that  of  either  England  or  France. 

X  The  percentage  of  recruits  abstracted  annually  from  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country  ia  in  round  numbers  nearly  aa  follows: — 

III  France,  one  recruit  from  every  6()0  of  the  total  population. 
In  Austria,  "  870  " 

In  North  Germany.      "  3(K)  " 

The  difference  of  the  results  obtained,  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  stand- 
ing army  to  the  {wpulation,  or  that  of  the  annual  conscription  to  the  p<ipulation, 
is  re^ar«led,  is  owjni^  to  the  term  of  service  being  for  two  yearn  longer  in  France 
than  either  in  North  Germany  or  Austria,  and  to  the  itandiog  army  io  it  being 
much  larger  ia  proportion  to  the  reserves. 
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riage,  the  check  is  most  seyere  in  regular  army,  the  itesemjf  or  Ai 

France,  where,  on  an  average,  ihe  Qarde  Nationale  Mobile.     Thoae  ¥k 

regular  conacript  is  not  allowed  to  the  regular  army  aenre  for  five  yian 

marry  untit  twenty-seven ;  whereas  in   it  and  four  in  the  2d   BceerwL 

in  Austria  and  Prussia  he  can  do  so  Those  at  once  enrolled  in  the  lit 

at  twenty-three  and  a  half.  Reserve,  though  only  drilled  fisr-i 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  the  few  month?,  renoain  io   it  for  iriM 

economical    effect    of    the    military  years.    These  two  daaaes,  tbereto% 

system    adopted    to  be    much    less  are  liable  for  service  during  war  %m 

detrimental   to  industry  in   France  nine  years  after  enrolmentb    Tlml 

than  in   either  North  Ghsrmany  or  posted  to  the  Qarde  Nationale,  eah 

Auatria.      For    although    a    larger  bracing  the  whole  rtmaining   yonA 

standing    army   is    kept  up  in  ^e  of  the  country,  remain  in   it^  uaUi 

former  country,  yet  the  much  smaller  to  home-service  during  war,  for 

annual  abstraction  of  young  men  in  years. 


ihe  vigour  and  prime  of  life  from  the  Hence  during  war  the    prem 

pursuits  of  industry  that  takes  place  on  the  population  wi]l  be  longitl- 

in  it  than  in  the  two  latter,  leads  dinal  in  North  Qermany  and  latad 

to  much  more    satisiactory  results  in  France.    In  North  Gennainy  doi^ 

industriaUy  considered.    It  is  tme,  ing  peace  many  more  men  are^  in 

indeed,  that  nearly  the  whole  French  proportion    to    the  population,  ib» 

population   of   the    military  age    is  stracted  from  labour  and  annori^ 

enrolled   in    the    Garde    Nationale,  called  into  the  regular  army  than  in 

yet  great  care  is  taken  not  to  let  France ;  and  the  pressure  upon  tbese 

this    interfere  with    tlieir    ordinary  in  war  will  be  longer  and  more  aevflK. 

industrial  pursuits  and  occupations.  But  the  more  numerous  class  who 

II.  In  regard  to  Pressure  on  the  altogether    escape    the  conscriptioQ 

Population  in  Time  of  War. — Here  during  peace  will  also  be  altogether 

a  very   important    difference    arises  exempt  from  the  wai'-pressure.    Li 

between  the  French  and  the  North  France,  on   the  other   hand,   maUT 

Gkrman    systems.    Of    the    young  fewer  will  be  actuidly  taken  ft^ 

men  who  attain  each  year  the  con-  the  pursuits  of  industiy  and  panjrjj 

ssriptive   age  of  twenty  in    North  throu;^h    the   ranks  of^^  the  regebr 

Grermany,     nearly    one -third      are  army  in  time  of  peace;  and  daring 

drawn  for  the    army,   where   they  war  their  liability  to  be  called  evt 

serve  for  three  years,  then  pass  into  will  be  extended  over  a  shorter  f»- 

the  reserve  for  four  years,  and  fin-  riod ;    but  tlie  whole  youth  of  tin 

ally    into    the    landwehr    for    five,  country  will  be  called  to  arm»  in  ^m 

They  are    therefore    subject   to    be  capacity  or  another  when  hoetflfM 

called    out  during  war   for  twelve  actually    break    out.      The    systete 

years  after  enrolment.    But  the  re-  will  press  hardest  on  middle  &%  it 

maining  young  men  who  have  the  North  Germany  and  on  youth  {| 

good    fortune    not    to    be    drawn,  France.*                                            ': 

amounting  to  two^ihirds  of  ihe  whole,  Austria    occupies  in  this  reqpoofe 

are  finally  released  from  all  liability  an    intermediate    position    betweab 

for  military  service,  except  as  a  levy  North   Germany  and  Franoe  :^-tbt 

en  masse  in  the  last  agony  of  the  conscripts  drawn  from  her  regvkr 

State.  army  being,  as  in  North  Germaam 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  of  passed  successively  into  the  leaui^ 

those  who  attain   the    conscriptive  and  the  landwehr  nntil  their  twiki 

age  of  twenty-one  in  any  one  year,  years'  liability  is  exhausted ;  wtiite 

the  whole  are  enrolled  in  either  the  the  great  majority  of  (he  youth  of 

*  War  in  France  will  tell  moAt  heavily  on  the  whole  population  between  tweafgi* 
one  and  twenty-five  yean  of  age ;  in  Pruaaia  it  will  be  more  widely  extended  ovir 
a  part  of  ihe  population  betwceA  twenty  and  thirty-one  y  eara  of  age. 


Um  militMT  am  not  drawn  in  snj  caknlated  that  about  10,000  wiH 
one  year  for  m  army  ai-e,  instead  .  do  so  annnallj.  The  French  army 
of  being  discharged  from  military  will  thus  come  to  haye,  on  an  arer- 
Iiability,  as  in  Prussia,  enrolled  in  age,  60,000  old,  re-engaged,  good 
ike  ranks  of  (he  landwehr  for  home-  scddiers  always  in  its  ranks— « 
Mtrice  during  war,  as  in  France,  tower  of  strength  in  the  hour  of 
She  war-pressure  in  her  will  there-  need.  In  Prussia  hardly  any  pri- 
fim  be  most  severe,  being  both  yates  are  re-engaged — only  the  non- 
longitudinal  from  the  regular  aimy,  commissioned  ofiioers;  and  in  Aus- 
and  lateral  throu||^  the  hindwehr.  tria  it  is  probable  tliat.  for  finan- 
:  .III.  ComparuUvt  Effect  of  thete  cial  reasons,  do  great  number  of  re- 
JSgiiems  on  tM^  Armiei  ihrnnwdvtt  engagements  amongst  the  rank  and 
fSMidersd  a«  EmgineM  of  War. —  file  will  be  made.  In  so  far,  there- 
Tins  subject  will  be  most  ezhaus-  fore,  as  the  regular  army  is  oon- 
tirdy  treated  by  considering  these  cerned,  we  consider  that  of  France 
armies  in  respect  to  the  three  great  to  be  the  most  powerful  war-engine, 
divisions  ot^— the  standing  army,  the  alike  from  its  superior  numbers  and 
reserve  of  the  standing  army,  and  ita  higher  organisation. 
the  landwehr  or  militia.  2.  In  regard  io  the  ReHirvt  of 
1.  In  regard  to  Ikt  Standing  (ho  Standing  Army, — We  belieye 
Army. — The  regular  army  of  France  this  to  be  the  best  in  Prussia,  most 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  most  power-  numerous  in  Austria,  and  least 
liil  of  the  three,  both  in  regard  to  powerful  in  France.  In  Prusfda 
uunbers  and  composition.  It  is  the  reserve  consist  of  350,000  men, 
100,000  stronger  than  those  either  lUl  of  wliom  have  served  for  tliree 
of  North  Germany  or  Austria;  con-  years  in  Uie  regular  army,  and  few 
seqnently,  to  place  itself  on  an  of  whom  have  been  for  more  than 
•qval  looting  with  them  in  war,  it  three  years  absent  from  its  ranks. 
would  require  to  draw  much  fewer  In  Austria  it  cons'sts  of  545,000 
men  from  the  reserve.  And  in  men,  all  of  whom  have  served  for 
composition  it  is  also  stronger,  both  three  years  in  the  regular  aimy; 
from  the  soldiers  who  compose  it  but  as  they  remain  in  the  reserve 
being  enrolled  for  a  longer  period,  for  seven  years  (not  four  only,  as 
and  from  the  much  greater  number  in  Prussia),  a  great  number  of 
of  re-engaged  men  in  the  ranks,  them  will  have  been  so  long  ab- 
The  French  conscript  is  enrolled  sent  from  the  colours  that  the 
fiMT  five,  the  Prua^ian  or  Austrian  habit  of  discipline  will  have  near- 
Ibr  three  years  only;  the  former  ly  faded  from  their  minds.  The 
will  therefore  be  more  a  disciplined  strength  of  the  reserve  of  both 
■oklier  than  either  of  the  latter.  It  these  armies  consists  in  no  man  be- 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  ing  in  it  who  haa  not  actually  served 
practice  this  difl'erence  will  not  be  as  a  soldier  for  tliree  years;  and  of 
quite  so  great  aa  it  looka  on  paper;  each  men  returning,  when  called 
rar  the  Prussian  recruit  is  kept  in  out-,  to  that  battalion  in  which  he 
the  ranka  for  his  whole  period,  had  been  trained ;  and  the  value  of 
whilst  in  France  the  custom  pre-  the  reserve  men  so  returning  will 
iBils  of  letting  him  go,  in  ordinary  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  sAor^ 
times,  to  his  home  on  furlough  for  neu  of  the  time  tkey  have  been  o&sefil 
IIm  last  year  of  his  service.  The  firom  tie  rankn.  In  France  the  re- 
French  auldier  will  therefore  be  serve  consists  of  320,000  men,  di- 
pmctically  trained  for  only  one  vided  into  two  portions, — the  first 
year  longer  than  either  the  Prus-  consisting  of  100,000  who  have 
Sinn  or  Austrian.  But  in  France  never  served  in  the  army  at  all; 
eveiy  encouragement  is  given  to  the  second,  of  228,000  who  have 
good  soldiers  to  re-engage  for  a  been  enrolled  in  the  army  for  five 
•eoond  term  of  &w  years,  and  it  it  yeara^  and  remain  in  the  reaerre  lor 
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four.    On  war  breaking  out,  it  is  the  doabtedly  its  let  Bsierve  is  cutaitf- 
first  portion  who  are  at  onc'e  poured  .  tuted  id  a  manner  miich  inferiDr  to 

into  t!)e  ranks  of   the    army,   and  theirs. 

these  go  to  the  regiments  to  which  3.   In  regard  to  the  Landigekr  er 

they  ai-e  posted — not  trained  men  MUitia. — In  reeard  to  the  comptfi- 

rejoining  their  former  comrades  in  tive  merit  of  this  force  in  the  thuss 

their  old  corps,  but  comparatiyely  armies  there  can  be  no  donbl     TImA 

new  reciuits  joining  a  regular  regi-  of  North  Germany  is  htf  far  the  M^ 

ment  tor  the  first  time.     It  is  only  that  of  Austria  rext  m  ezoelleBMi 

when  this  first  reserve    is   utierly  that  of  France  much  the  worst.    Jm 

exhausted    that    the    French    army  these  countiies  this  deecrrprion  of 

falls  back  upon  its  second  reserve  force  is  never  intended  ictaally  lo 

of  drilled  soldiers;  and  they,  when  join  the  active  armies  in  tiie  md; 

called  out,  return  to  >erve  in  their  it    is  designed    to    fbrnish    aU    tiM 

own  co'*ps.      To  place  the  regular  garrisons  and   guard  all    the   ooifH 

army  at  once  on  the  war  establish-  munications,    and    thus   to   liberile 

meni,  North   (rermany  requires  to  every  man  of  the  regular  ftrmy,  tad 

draw  240,000  trom  the  resorve,  A  us-  its  reserve,  fur  serrice  in  the  froaX^ 

tria  200,0(X),  France  only   130,000.  Nor  c:in   the  importance    of  thtii 

From  t  is  it  tblU)ws  that  nearly  the  duties  be  too  highly  estimated ;  for 

whole  of  the  rt*serve  sold  ers  who  at  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  tkejp 

first  join  the   French  anny  will  be  always  require  as  many  men  ssiM 

undisciplined    (not    undrilU'd)    men  actual   field-army,  *nd  that  if  not 

from  the  1st  Reserve,  but  that  af^er-  fViriiihhcd   in    this    way,   a    propqr" 

wanls.  if  the  war  goes  on,  the  trained  tionatc  deduction  would  reqnirv  <ls 

soKliers  will  tn*  recalled  to  the  col-  be    made    from    its    strength.      &i 

ours.     In  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  North  Germany  there  is  not  a  man 

armies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  in  the  hmduehr  who  has  not  served 

last   dismissed   of   those    men   who  his  full  time — first  in  the  vmj^  and 

have  just  pased  thmugh  tlie  army  afterwards  in  its  reserre.     In  An^ 

who  will  be  first  brought  back  to  its  tria  it  will  be  composed,  in  abovl 

ranks.     Thus  the  Prussian  and  A  us-  equal  proportions,  of  men  who  haTB 

trian  armies  depend  much  more  on  passed   through    the  army  and  re- 

their  iest>rves  than  the   French  on  serve,  and  of  those  who  have  nevtr 

the  outbreak  of  war.  and  their  re-  bet^n  emborlied   before.     In  FranM 

serves    are    in     consequi-nce    much  the  Gorde  Nationale  Mobile  is  fonii- 

raore    s'rotigly    constituted.       The  ed  entirely  of  men  who  have  netmt 

French,   th>m    the    greater    size    of  served   in    the    army;   and    it    wiA 

their  standing  army,  are  much  less  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  lood 

dependent  on  the  reserve,  anvl  the  militia,  rtK-eiving  only  drill  for  fl^ 

reserve  m-n  first  called  out  will  be  teon    days    n-year,   none  of   whidh 

of  ma  h  interior    quality :    but    as  days  are  to  be  consecutive.     At  t 

the  war  goes  on,   ;his   defect   will  fiirtpe  it  will  be  inferior  to  unr 

din  I  in  sh.       On   the   whole,    taking  old  local  m:lititi. 

into  cons  deration,  on  the  one  hand.  In  regard  to  the  important 

the  longer  StTvii.'e  and  greater  num-  ter    of  finan^'ial    cost,    the    FVench 

ber  of  re-e:igaged    s«>ldiors    in   the  army    requires    ahout    J&14.00(X0M 

French    army,   and    on    the    otht*r,  annually,     that     of      North     Uef^ 

the    inferior '  quality,   thoui;h   much  manv    £9.6tX>.000.    that  of   Ansriii 

smaUer  n-mher,  of  n*serve'men  re-  JC8,'-HKV(KH).     The  French  army  thai 

quired  to  raise  it  to  the  war  esrab-  draws    very   much  what    our 


lishment  we  are  incl  ned  to  believe    dot^s  in  its  charge  on  the  Imperial 
that  tlH"  French  Iinperial  "army  will    exehequer.     A  lable  is  given  beioW, 


take  the  field  with  a  war  strength    wlserc    tlie   principal    statistics 
•upeior    to    that  of   either  of  the    gardin&:  these  armies  are  plaood  to- 
great  German  FoiverB,  although  un-    gtahor  tor  the  sake  of  companion 


wm 
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latweeD  themadirei  and  with  those 
flf  our  own  serrico.* 
. .  It  will  ttrike  (he  meet  inattea- 
Ute  obftieiver,  that  in  the  reorgan- 
iMliun  of  the  amriea  of  the  three 
graat  Powers  above  described,  a 
MW  principle  has  been  introdnoed, 
diffenng  alike  from  the  feudal 
nilitia  of  the  olden  time  and  the 
regular  armies  of  modem  Europe, 
■B&  oombining  to  a  considerable 
SKtent  the  essence  of  botb.  The 
Ipisfit  m»4  of  the  population  a:e 
forolled  for  war  purposL-s  as  in  the 
Midd'e  ap:es,  and  a  standing  army 
m  kept  up  as  in  modem  times; 
bat  the  n^gular  army  no  longer  re- 
{■eseats  Uie  sole  fighting  power  of 
ftbe  State.  To  u^e  *.he  giaphic  words 
ff  Colonel  Hamley,  it  is  *'  the  mould 
through  which  aU  the  able-bodied 
youth  of  the  country  are  passed, 
altering  at  one  end  as  reciuiss,  and 
••ming  out  ai  the  other  as  trained 
eoidiersy  to  resume  their  career  as 
eiliiens." 

.  Ihe  origin  of  this  system,  which 
dates  from  the  necessities  of  Prussia 
■rben  groaning  under  tiie  iron  yoke 
ised  round  her  neck  by  Napoleon 
•fter  the  campaign  of  Jena,  we 
have  before  alludud  to;  but  os  its 
itUroduction  into  the  great  Euro- 
pean armies  is  now  un  /ixit  aceom- 
fU,  and  as  a  laroe  party  are 
•binouring  for  its  a(U)ption  in  this 
aoantry,  ii  becomes  a  mutter  of  in- 


terest and  importance  to  oonaidar 
this  new  and  singular  cliange,  in 
regard  alike  to  its  relation  to  the 
general  progress  of  civilisation  in 
other  pursuits,  and  to  the  indnstrial 
prosperity  of  the  age. 

The  division  of  labour  is  the 
great  law  of  progress.  To  it  we  owe 
nil  tlie  changes  and  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times :  its  greater  or  less  ex- 
tension in  any  country  marks  in  the 
surest  way  that  country's  advance 
iu  ihe  path  of  civilisation.  As  waa 
long  ago  remarked  by  Adam  Smiih, 
in  the  infancy  of  society,  or  in  die 
youth  of  a  colony,  the  Jack-of-oU 
tradea  is  the  moat  useful  oitiien; 
but  in  the  maturity  of  a  State  the 
master  of  oru  is  infinitely  the  most 
valuable.  So  true  is  this  prin- 
ciple, so  universal  its  application, 
tliat  we  can  trace  it  in  every  conn- 
try,  snd  mark  it  in  all  society 
around  us.  The  ready  intelHgent 
lad  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
tiiing  is  the  type  of  the  rising  col- 
onist; tlie  able  and  highly -edu- 
cated citizen  who  luis  devoted  his 
whole  abilities  to  one  bmnoh  of  his 
profession  is  tlie  man  of  promise 
in  an  old  State.  Everywhere  around 
we  see  the  continuaily-increasing 
division  and  subdivision  of  labour. 
Every  profession  is  daily  becoming 
split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
branclies,  and  success  is  reserved 
for  tiiose  only  who  devote  the  la- 


-  *  In  the  following  taM«i  the  recruits  anneally  emliodied  for  the  British  army 
ava  taken  at  an  average  of  14,CKK).  Under  the  head  of  **  reserve  to  reguler 
•imy*  are  included  the  two  amall  forces  known  as  the  first  and  second  army 
lassives,  the  enrolled  pensioner^  and  the  regular  militia.  Under  the  head  of 
•"  Jandwehr,"  are  placed  Uie  yeomanry  and  voluutcert.  The  "  regular  army  "  docs 
fioi  include  the  regular  truops  in  InUiu  who  ar«  kept  up  for  the  gnrrisoa  of  that 
fountry  ami  at  its  charge.  The  '^recruits  aimualiy  embodied*^  in  France  are 
ffteted  at  G3,000,  because  although  70,OuO  are  drawn  yet  7U00  of  these  are  in- 
ded  fur  the  navy. 
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boun  of  a  lifetime  to  the  cultiva-  tlie  case  with  the  mmple  miufceleaiv 

tion    of    one    of  them ;     and    this  how  much  more  so  is  it  in  that  m 

equally  from  the  most  intellectual  the  cavalry  soldier,   who  requiM^ 

calling  down  to  the  lowest  trade.  in  addition,  to  be  a    perfect  ndet 

Is  Sie  army,  then,  a  standing  con-  mounted    on  a  thoroughlT  trained 

tradiction  to  tiie  great  law  of  pro-  and  broken  steed  I   or  in  that  of  tht 

gress?    Is  the  last  efflorescence  of  artilleryman,  employed  in  working 

Uie  art  of  war  to  be  the  discharge  one  of  the  finest  and  mo«it  compli* 

of  the  long-truined  soldier,  and  the  cated  en^nnes  elaborated  &am  liw 

enrolment  of  the  half-drilled  citiaen  ?  fruitful  brain  of  modem  science! 

We  cannot,  and  we  do  not,  believe  Yet  the  curious  and  remarkaliii 

in  this.     The  military  art  does  not  fact  is,   that  just  as    the  weapons 

dififer  from    the    other    trades   and  of  war  have  been  made  more  and 

professions  around  it     In  it,  as  in  more  complicated    and    perfect    bj 

all  else,   division  of  labour  and  the  the    scientific    application  to    then 

devotion  of  a   life  it  the  only  real  of    the    principle    of    the    division 

road  io  either  individual  or  national  of  labour,  has  the  practice  been  in- 

tu/ccesa.  troduced  on    the  Continent  of  iB» 

Every    change  —  and    they    have  trusting    these    weapons    into    tlie 

been  many — ^in  the  arms  and  equip-  hands,   not    of  a    class  exdnsivefy 

ments  of  war  during  the  Inst  twenty  trained  to  their  especial  use,  but  ii 

years,  points  clearly  in  this  dii  ec-  the  mass  of  ordinary  citiaene  paraed 

tion.     Take,   for    example,   the    old  for  a  short  time  through  the  drift* 

flint  musket  and  the  modurn  breech-  school  of  the  army.     And  the  effeet 

loading-rifle.     The  musket,  with  its  of  this  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 

short  range  and  rude  bore,  required  comparatively    small    result    which 

for  the  perfect  development  of  its  the  red  returns  of  the  battle-field 

imperfect    power    but    a    tolerably  show  as  flowing  from  the  introdne* 

cool  man  who  would  hold  it  nearly  tion  of  weapons  of  precision.    Wkoi 

parallel  with  the  ground  and  pull  the  breech-loader  could  do  its  wock 

the    trigger.     The    rifle,   to  derive  at  clow  quarters — ^that  i5,  where  at 

any    advantage   from    its    beautiful  skill  or  liigh  training  was  reqokvi 

mechanism  and  long  range,  requires  for  its  use — then  its  effect  was  deed* 

a  highly- trained  soldier  in  constant  ly  as  in  the  mountain  passes  of  4fai 

practice,  an  admirable  judge  of  dis-  Riesen    Gebirge    or  the    streets  of 

tance  under  the  most  adverse  cir-  the  Bohemian  villages  during   thi 

cumstat  ces,    a    good    calculator    of  campaign  of  Sadowa,  or  against  tbe 

the  force  of  wind,  with  a  hand  of  impact  of  the  Abyssinian  math  b^ 

iron  and  nerves  of  steel ;  for  he  has  neath  the  rocky  summits  of  Mm- 

to  adjust  a  delicate  sight  to  suit  a  dala.    But  where  the  fine-wrounl 

shifting  object  at  a  long  range,  to  rifle  was  to  develop  its  destruetnt 

calculate    the    impact  of   the  ntful  power  at  lengthened  ranges,  the  fm 

breeze,  to  seize  for  his  aim  a  fleet-  suit  has  been  nil,  as  a  glance  at  the 

ing  glimpse  betwixt  rolling  wreaths  comparative  numbers  of  the  kilM 

of  smoke,  and  to  steady  his  hand  and    wounded    in    recent    actioat 

amidst  the  shriek  of  whistling  shot,  and  in  those  of  former  days  wS 

the  groans  of  dying  men,  and  all  show.*    And  this,  we  are  sure,  wflt 

the  sullen  roar  of  the  ebb  and  flow  continue  more  and  more  to  be  the 

of  raging    battie.    And    if  this  is  case,  in  proportion  as  battles  come 


*  Thus  the  killed  and  wounded  were,  in  proportion  to  the  total  forces  engage^ 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  a  Bixth.  at  Zornsdorf  a  third,  at  Marengo  afonrU^il 
£}'laa  a  third,  at  Salamanca  a  third,  at  Borodino  a  third,  at  TaUvera  an  eighfel^ 
with  the  old  mutket;  while  it  was  only  at  Magenta  an  eleventh,  at  Solferino  aa 
eleventh,  and  at  Sadowa  a  thirteenth,  with  the  new  rifle.— -See  Hosier's  ^SevM 
WeekaT  War/  p.  842,  note. 
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to  be  fought  "wiih  Inrge  maaBes  of  aenres  and  lundwehr  in  addition,  to 

TCserve  soldiers  freshly  recalled  to  the  amount  of  481,000,  to  fall  bade 

the  ranks— that  is,  of  imperfectly-  upon.      While    Great    Britain,    on 

diioiplined  men.  the  old  system,  pnys  £14,000  000  a- 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  How  year  for  a  stnndinff  army  of  127,000 
hM  this  strange  resuli  come  about  ?  men,  and  has  only,  at  presunt^  an 
How,  when  the  services  of  very  imperfectly  •  organised  militia  and 
hi|^ly  ti-aiiied  and  disciplined  sol-  volunteer  force  of  290,000  to  fall 
diera  were  every  day  becoming  of  back  upon,  and  hardly  any  reserve 
more  value,  from  the  delicate  and  at  ail  reany  to  be  poured  at  need 
powerful  nature  of  tlie  weapons  put  into  the  ranks.*  We  grant  also 
uto  their  hand^,  did  they  come  to  that  the  Prussians,  by  tlieir  admir- 
be  discarded,  and  their  place  sup-  able  arrangementii,  have  succeeded 
pHed  by  lasge  masses  of  drilled  in  giving  a  degree  of  discipHne  and 
dticensV  Tho  an-^wer  is  clear.  The  steadiness  to  their  army  which 
jealousies  and  the  ambitions  of  the  is  perfi'Ctly  wonderful,  considering 
sreai  Siaies  of  modern  £urope,  re-  the  r-hort  training  accorded  to  the 
leased  Irom  the  1«  ng  peace  imposed  regular  troops.  What  these  ar- 
by  tlie  exliausuon  of  former  wars  rangemcnts  are  we  have  already 
and  the  restiaiiits  of  the  treaty  of  explained  fully. 
Vienna,  led  to  tiie  maintenance  of  But  there  is  still  a  good  dial  to 
standing  armies  so  enormous  that  be  8;>id  on  the  other  side  of  the 
no  finaiices  could  endure  the  strain;  quoston.  For  reasons  whicli  we 
and  thu^,  seeking  aiter  some  mode  have  already  developed,  we  hold 
of  keepiuL'  immense  bodies  of  armed  that  the  lighting  power  of  an  army 
men  within  their  grasp  at  an  ex-  such  as  ours  is  infinitely  greater 
pense  not  alrcigether  unbearable,  ti  an  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  Prusian  system  cnme  to  bo  one  such  as  the  Prussian  on  ita 
adopted — particularly  after  the  re  war-fi)oting,  and  that  from  no  in- 
sult of  the  Sadowa  campaign  show-  feriority  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
ed  that  it  could  develop,  at  very  stout  and  brave  Grerman  men,  but 
short  notice,  a  vast  numerical  furce.  solely  because  it  is  a  Ices  highly 
Bat  we  are  very  mui  h  mistaken  if  tmint.'d  and  disciplined  fighting- 
this  system  will  permanently  en-  machine;  but  we  willingly  odmit 
dnre.  We  believe  that  the  practi-  th>it  no  amount  of  fighting  power 
oal  experience  of  its  defects  in  war,  will  make  up  for  an  exce^-Rive  nn- 
aml  of  its  results  upon  manufac-  merical  inferiority,  provided  the 
taring  industry  in  peace,  will  ulti-  greatly  superior  numbers  are  han- 
mately  cau?c  a  great  modification  d:ed  with  skill  and  determination. 
in  ita  use.  Grant's  last  campaign  against  Lee 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliis  is  a  decisive  instance  of  this.     But 

system  enables  a  State  in  which  the  a  ration   cannot  now  be  regarded 

conscript  on  is  in   force,  at  a  com-  simply  as  a  ma-s  of  men  to  be  uti- 

paratively  small  cost  to  the    Trea-  lised   for  war  purposes;    and  what 

flMry,   to    keep    in    different    states  we  do  maintain   is  that  (1),  even 

Ot  embodiment  a  very  large  armed  where  the  consciiption  is  in  force, 

force,   capable    of   being,    under    a  no   army  is   so  dear  to  the   nation 

good  organ: sutioii,  at  once  brought  (though  cheap  to  the  Treasury)  as 

out  in   time    of   war.    Thus  Prus-  one  raised  on  the  Prussian  princi- 

sia^  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  pie;    and  that  (2),  where  the  con- 

£10,000,000    a -year,    keeps    up    a  scrip tion  d)es  nut  ex ist^  the  expense 

Standing    ar:i)^    of    300,000    men,  of  such   an   organisation  would  be 

capable   (^f  1  emg  raised  in   a  fort-  unbearable, 

night    to    540,000,  and    with    re-  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 

*  The  army  reserve  suitable  for  gerenU  esriice  does  nor  number  2000  msn. 
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the  ■yste'n  to  which  we  refer  IB  that,  system  have  been  well  explained 
to  tiso  Colonel  Hamley's  words,  in  by  Mr.  Lainpr  in  his  travels  in  that 
which  the  army  is  used  as  "the  country.  Nearly  a  ikird  of  the 
mould  tlirough  which  the  able-  total  number  of  young  men  who 
bodied  youth  of  the  country  are  annually  come  to  the  age  of  twenty 
pasaed,  enterinf;  at  one  end  as  re-  are  taken  away  from  their  trades 
cruits,  an<l  comin<7  out  at  the  other  and  kept  for  three  years  in  the 
as  trained  soldiorSi  to  remme  their  rank:*,  and  for  nine  years  more  sn 
career  as  eiiitens"  held    embodied    and    ready    to    be 

1.  With  regard  to  our  Rni't  pro-  cailed  out  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
position,  we  hold  that  no  army  is  so  Now  the  three  years — ^twenty  to 
ch<-ap  to  the  nation  as  a  standing  twenty- two — for  which  they  an 
one  of  volunteer  profes^tionid  sol-  taken  are  just  the  most  valuable  of 
diers,  and  tliat  both  because  it  is  a  young  man's  life — they  are  ihooo 
kept  up  by  such  a  comparatively  in  which  his  character  is  formed, 
small  annual  draft  upon  tlic  labour-  in  which  almost  alone  the  habits  of 
fund  of  tho  State,  and  becaus<}  the  industry  must  be  acquired,  during 
young  men  who  join  its  ranks  are  which  the  stamp  of  his  whole  futon 
little  loss  to  the  industry  of  the  com-  will  be  impressed;  and  no  one  can 
munity.  One  example  will  prove  say  that  the  army  is  a  school  in 
this.  Our  army  requires  little  more  which  the  customs  of  stern  eelf- 
to  keep  it  up  annually  than  one  relying  industry  are  likely  to  be 
man  o<it  of  every  two  thousand  of  formed.  Moreover,  this  tliird  of 
tlie  population;  tliat  of  Prussia  tho  industrial  population  annually 
takes  each  year  one  m.in  fiom  every  abstracted  for  the  army  is  not  corn- 
three  hundred.  True,  when  our  posrd,  as  in  tliis  country,  of  tlxMO 
army  hts  got- them  in  its  ranks  it  naturally  inclined  to  a  soldier's  Ute, 
keeps  I  hem  there  for  twelve  years  but  represents  the  very  pith  and 
at  leiist,  and  doi's  not  return  them  marrow  of  the  national  vigour, 
to  civil  life  in  three,  as  tho  North  There  could  probably  be  devised  by 
Germ:in  system  does;  but  then  tlie  wit  of  man  no  scheme  mon 
it  does  not  take  the  llower  of  the    repressive    to    the    development  of 

rple  at  their  most  valuable  a^.  industrial  activity  and  progress 
is  reeruitod  entirely  from  that  In  any  but  a  country  mainly  agri* 
class  whi\  having  a  naturnl  disin-  cultural,  like  Prussia,  the  system 
clination  to  steady  sustained  labour,  could  not  be  enforced.  To  great 
prefer  a  i  omparativcly  idle,  though  manuf;icturing  industry  it  would 
regular  life,  to  one  of  continuous  be  almost  fatal;  and  we  are  convin^ 
hard  and  rcmunt  rative  indu-^try.  ed,  the  more  manufactures  incroaso 
The  Siate  does  not  tlius  U>se  good  in  North  Gcimatiy,  the  more  xm^ 
citisensi,  and  tho  army  trains  «:ood  popular  will  the  system  beoomOt 
and  will  ng  soldiers,  whom  it  trains  liow  would  our  great  centres  of 
to  the  highest  perfection  for  figiit-  trade  and  manufactures  be  affeetsd 
ing  pur|H>ses,  and  arms  >vith  the  if  a  third  of  the  young  men  wfao 
finest  Wi-apons  of  destruction,  the  now  annually  ri-sort  to  them  wen 
full  power  of  which  can  only  be  taken  into  the  aimy,  and  returned 
developed  by  sueh  a  course.  three  years  afterwanls  with  all  the 

But  >ery  dlVerent  is  the  eflect  ai'auin^d  habits  of  a  soldier's  lift 
of  (he  rru-sian  eons^onption.  The  and  a  thorough  distaste  to  hsid 
social   ani  industrial  resuhs  of  this    primy  toil?* 


*  Tlie  discipline  of  a  nnlitnry  life  traiim  men  well  for  tho»o  oovupations  whM 
rvquiro  rocu  arity.  ohodicnoo,  mul  ti  u»t.  Thu8  dimohargoii  »<>'dter8  are  singularly 
filled  for  «iituation«  on  milwav*.  in  I  ho  po^io«\  nn  light  iKtrtt-iii  in  warehouses,  aiMv 
where  thov  are  well  educated,  for  the  nnnor  po«t»  in  puhlic  office*.  At  presort 
there  is  e:ii|>U>yiu«ui  to  b«  found  iu  thvse  pursuit*  for  uesrly  all  the  mto  of  good 
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An  this  is  well  understood  on  Treasury ;  for,  armed  with  the  power 
the  Continent^  though  little  in  this  of  the  conscripiion,  the  Government 
country,  and  is  there  only  submit-  takes  t!ie  number  of  men  it  requires 
ted  to  because  national  indcpend-  at  the  wages  it  itself  fixes,  and 
ence  is  preferred  to  industrial  p:  o-  keeps  them  for  the  time  it  itself 
gpress.  Louis  Napoleon  endeavour-  has  d<' tern  lined  as  necessary  for 
ed  at  first  to  introduce  tlic  fill  the  full  development  of  the  war 
Prussian  system  into  th«  reorgan-  power  of  the  State.  In  a  modified 
iaed  French  army,  by  wliich  the  deg:ec  this  system  resembles,  in 
mass  of  the  young  men  who  each  one  resptct^  slavery — it  is  econo- 
year  attained  the  military  a>:e  were  mic;il  in  wages,  but  costly  in  in- 
to   be    embodied    and    pa-^sc  i   sue-  dustry. 

cessively  through   tlic  ranks   of  the  2.  Very  different,  however,  would 

mnny,   the  regular  reserve,  and  tlie  even  iis  tinancial  cost  be  if  applied 

Garde    Nnt.onale.      But     the    fatal  to  a  State  where   tlie  conscription 

effects  this  would  have  (in  S{)it<j  of  could  not  be  used,  and  the  requisite 

its  mili'ary  advantages)  upon  man-  suppl}'  of  soldiers  could  only  be  ob- 

ufacturing  industry,  raised   such    a  tained  by   Ojjen   competition,  in  the 

universal    claniour    and    opposition,  laboui-niarkct,    wi:h     the    ordinary 

that  even   his  authority   could   not  employers  of  labour,   and  that,  too, 

force  it  throu.nh  the  Chambers,  and  in  a  country  where  waj^^es  are  high 

he  was   forced   to   adopt    the   very  and  workmen  scarce, 

modified   system   of  reserves  which  Short  Termn  of  Service  mean  lar^e 

we   have   a'icady  described.     As   it  AnntuU     Eulidments. — At    present 

ifl,  the  diminution   of  the  period  of  our  army  is  kept  up  by  about  14,000 

service   from    seven   to   live    yea's,  recruit"*  a:jnually.      Were  the  term 

and  consequent  incre:iRe  of  the  num-  of  service   reiiueed  from   twelve  to 

ber  of  conscripts    anu:dly    required  three   years,  we   should   need   over 

from   23  000  men    to  03,000  a-} ear  40,000  recruits  a-year  at  the  least; 

(exclusive   of  7000   for    the   navy),  and   this    great  supply   could    only 

ha^  c;iU>td  the  deepest  diseon lent.  be  obtained   by  making  it  worth  a 

Could  the  monryed  eflect  upon  the  young   man's   while   both   to   enlist 

national   wea'th  of  the  decrease  of  for    this  s'uort  period,   and    become 

industry,  resulting  f  om  the  annual  bound    fur    a  much  longer  time  to 

abstraction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  perform    service   when  ri-quired    in 

the  best  youn;:  mm  of  the  country,  the     re^'ular    forces     at    home     or 

for  the  most  valuable  years  of  their  abroail.      Now,    consider  what    the 

lives,  from  the  ranks  of  toil,  be  cor-  market    va'ue   of  such   an  engage- 

rec'ly  Ciilrulated,  we  an?  certain  it  ment  upon  a  m.-m  just  entering  on 

would    be  found   that   there   is    no  the    prime    of   life     must  be.      He 

mode   of   keeping   up   an    army    at  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 

once  so  costy  to  tlie  nation  ai.d  so  the  re>;ular  service  for  longer  Uian 

Opprc.**sive  to  individuals.  his  short  term  of  three  or  live  years 

But  while  thus  dear  to  the  nation,  — for  this  is  tlie   very  pith   of  tlie 

tiiere    can    be    no    doubt  th-.t   the  **n>ould"    system — consequently  ho 

Prussian  system    is    cheap    to    the  could  in   no  ease  look  to  the  army 


diaracter  who  annually  j^fum  out  of  tlip  Hfrvice,  and  they  therefore  H'pply  asTcinl 
want.  But  th«  cape  w«'uldbe  very  different  if,  iti(>tfRd  of  the  small  iiunib*'r  now 
diaclinrgi-d,  the  immense  mft^8es  whom  a  8bort  tt-rni  of  «*idi8tment  would  liberate 
were  annuall}'  poiired  forth  upon  porieiy.  For  eiich  nunibpi-s  the  limited  supply 
of  ritiianon»  of  lhi«  kind  wouhi  ufford  no  adeqiiaie  vent,  while  the  hnbitJ}  of  an 
amiv  life  wouKl  have  given  tiiom  lui  utter  d  eiHute  t«»  hard  rnauunl  luhour.  Yuu 
rarely  if  ever  sec  n  i«u!dicr  take  t^j  any  working  trnde^  or  become  a  ekilled  aKitan^ 
cither  tL\%  cotton -fpinncr  or  an  iron-fuiinder.  1  he  only  ezet* ption  we  know  to  this 
rale  is  in  the  cane  of  culliers.  Tlie  majority  of  dci^rrtens — for  very  obrioua 
reasone — take  to  this  caliing. 
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as  a  protb8»ion  to  be  followed  and  machine  than  it  now  is,  which  jou 
lived  by,  but  nmst  regard  it  simply  would  require  to  pay  for  at  a  much 
as  three  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  ah-  higher  rate  :  while  it  would  be  sup- 
stracted  from  his  own  proper  trade^  plcmentcd  by  a  number  of  rest-rve 
and  for  which  loss  he  must  be  jtoid  eoldiers,  many  of  them  of  doubtful 
proportionalli/  high.  So  fur  his  ac-  use,  owing  to  the  time  they  liad 
ual  B'.'rvice.  But  the  groat  strength  been  absent  Irom  the  ranks,  who 
of  the  proposed  system  consists  in  would  cost  nearly  half  as  much  in 
the  power  of  recailino:  him  lo  the  pay  as  the  army  itself, 
ranks  if  required  fur  war.  Now  no  Moreover — and  this  is  a  most 
man  will  give  up  bis  freedom  dur-  important  point — the  economical 
ing  the  prime  days  of  his  youth,  efleots  of  such  a  plan,  requiring  tba 
when  the  n)eans  cf  saving  enough  annual  abslructioti  for  a  certain  term 
for  marriage  and  old  age  are  aione  of  years  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
in  his  hands,  unless  he  can  be  made  in  the  opening  vigour  of  their  life^ 
to  see  that  it  will  not  involve  him-  would  be  exactly  the  same  upon  in- 
self  and  liis  family  in  ruin.  We  dustry  as  that  caused  hy  tbe  con- 
doubt  if  any  immber  could  be  scription  in  Prussia,  with  only  ttiii 
found  to  undertake  this  obligation  difference,  that  it  would  be  obtain- 
for  a  less  pension  than  6d.  a-day  ed  at  a  ruinously  greater  financial 
for  the  period   that  they   remained  cost. 

so  liable.'*'  When  to  this  is  added  the  fatal 
But  this  system  is  good  for  no-  difficulty  of  the  numbt-r  of  our  regi- 
thing  if  it  does  not  afford  large  ments  always  serving  in  India  and 
numbers  of  reserve  men  ready  to  tl-.e  colonies,  it  would  seem  to  be 
be  recalled  to  the  ranks  at  any  mo-  the  height  of  ra^hm  ss  to  surrender 
ment,  and  the  value  of  these  les^Tve  our  present  system  for  the  Prussioni 
men  decreases  with  each  year  seeing  that  we  have  not  the  power 
which  they  have  been  absent  from  of  the  conscnpiion,  whi:h  alone 
the  training  school  of  the  army.f  renders  it  ccon^iniical — are  more  de- 
The  financial  results  of  such  a  pendent  than  any  other  State  upon 
system  would  therefore  be,  that  if  the  development  to  its  utmost  ex- 
you  kept  the  regular  army  at  its  tent  of  the  whole  industrial  force 
present  establi-hment,  you  would  of  the  people — and,  from  our  flea- 
have  it,  in  proportion  to  its  num-  girt  position,  have  I'ss  need  of  a 
hers,  an   infinitely  inferior   lighting-  powerful    reserve    than    any,   since 


*  Thifl  statement  will  to  many  appear  exaggerated,  but  the  total  failure  of  the 
army  reserve  furcc.  founde<l  some  years  agu  for  this  very  purpose,  ia  a  deeidra 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  here  advanced.  A  man  thinks  twice  b«fore  ha 
undertakes  the  ohligation  of  beiiic  at  any  moment  recalled  to  a  regiment,  to  sens 
abroadf  in  the  colonies  or  the  field,  during  tlie  whole  courtre  of  a  war  which  niny  lut 
for  years,  after  he  has  once  eBtabiiiihed  himself  couifortHhly  in  life,  and  got  a 
wife  and  family  to  support.  The  tnfling  volunteer  obligation  to  i^erve  at  home 
during  the  few  weeks  that  an  invasion  might  Ust,  and  from  which  he  can  %pHh' 
draro  at  any  time,  is  a  very  different  matter.  Nor  does  the  ndJitia  prove  the  re- 
verse, because  the  men  wh<i  compose  it  all  belong  to  trades  requiring  manual 
labour  and  little  manufacturing  skill  (as  a  glance  at  the  trade  return  of  any 
militia  regimout  will  show)  and  in  which  a  few  weeks'  annual  abfence  causes  no 
inconvenience — that  is,  exactly  to  those  trades  which  a  diHchnrged  soldier  wou]d 
b«  mo^t  certain  to  avoid.  Tliey  undertake,  besides,  only  a  liability'  for  home  aer- 
vice  for  a  limited  period,  and  tliey  do  not  require  to  begin  ly  giving  up  tlieir  own 
proper  occupations  for  several  years — and  those,  too,  the  most  valuable  ouea  ef 
their  livea. 

f  Buth  ihe  Prussians  and  the  French  have  united  to  the  conclusion,  that  foar 
years  is  the  utmost  time  that  a  soldier  can  be  absent  from  the  ranks  aiid  recalled 
with  use  to  the  regular  army.  After  that  term  he  is  in  Pi'uasia  handed  over  to 
the  laudwehr  for  garrison  duty,  and  in  France  is  di^miaaed  altogether. 
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the  navy  is  our  6r8t  lino  of  defence,  growth  of  the  dij ;    it  has  erown 

the  army   and   reserve   forces  only  with  our  growth  and  etrengihened 

our  second.  with  our  strength.     It  and  its  re- 

Our  rt'gular  army  is  Fufficient  for  serves  are    suited    to    tba  national 

our  need  in   peace,   and    could  bo  character,  for  they  are  the  national 

qaickly  increased  to  a  consiileral'le  development    of  that   character  in 

amount  for    offensive    purpose's   in  matters    warlike ;    they   leave    un- 

war  by  recruiting  and   voluntering  tiamnielied  the    industrial  force  of 

from  t'le    militia.      Our    liomc-de-  the    State,    and    they    provide    an 

fence    is   provided    for    by  a  lar^e  adequate     amount    of    war-power, 

force  of   regular  mi  i  ia    and    pen-  when     our    sea-girt    position    and 

■loners,  whu  could  at  any  moment  naval    might   are    duly   considered. 

be  placed  on  permanent  duty ;  and  They  do  so  at  a  high  cost^  yet  the 

the  dire  crisis  of  an  invasion  would  price  is  cheap  when  compared  with 

be  met  by  calling  forth    the  latent  the  economical  and  social  effeclB  of 

Sa-rioiir'm  of  the  Stat*^  in  the  dense  the    Continental    system.      Let    us 

attolions    of    the    volunteers,   and  improve,    by     careful     organisation 

the  useful    squadrons    of    Uio  yeo-  and  fore:  bought,  to    its    fullest  ex- 

manry.'*'  tent,   our  own  national  $ystem^  but 

It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Mon-  K*t  us  not  hiistily   ca^t  it  aside   to 

tesqiiicu,  that  no    nation    ever  yet  folL^w  a  foreii^n  model,  the  emana- 

rose  to  greatness  except  witli  insti-  lion  of  a  different  state  of  society, 

tations    suited     to,    and     resulting  different     dangers,      and     different 

firom,  its    natural    character.       The  wants  from  our  own. 
army   of  England   is  no  mushroom 


*  According  to  the  Army  EBtimates  for  this  year,  and  Mr.  GardwelPs  explana- 
tion, our  force,  paid  by  th«  Imperial  Exchequer,  will  be  about  as  follow* : — 

_       ,  (    At  horn** 92,n00  i      *o«^^*i 

lUguUr.rmy,         |    i„  i,,e>:o„ie,,      ....  84  0.,0  f      "«•<»<» 

Jlitt  army  reserve  (fur  general  service),  2,0t)0  \ 

2d  do  (poiiflioriens.  <bc.  forhoineseivice)^  22,000  >      107,000 
Militia  (Great  Brliaio),  .         .         .  83,000) 

-     .  j    Yeomanry U,<>00  f       lo^nAA 

Last  reserve.  j    Volunteer, 170,0u0  f      ^^'^ 


Total,  417,000 


If  we  add  to  the  army  the  rcguUr  troops  serving  in  India,  and  paid  by  the 
Indian  Kzuheqiier,  ooniisting  of  about  6i,0<)0  men,  and  to  the  regular  reserve 
the  enrolled,  but  untrained,  Iriih  militia — say  28,000 — the  grand  total  will  stand 
as  follows:— 

Ketfular  army, 188.000 

Regiilar  reserve .        .         13il,000 

L^t  reserve,  .......        184,000 

In  all,  602,000 
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THE  TRIUMVIRATE. 

The  Biiiiish  Commnnwcnlth  at  which  constitute  the  true  strength 
the  present  moment,  like  the  Ro-  of  the  parii'S  of  which  it  in  com^ 
man  Commonwealth  before  the  posed.  Nominal!/  the  present 
liberties  of  the  Republic  were  Government  is  not  a  coalition;  Mr. 
finally  extin^niished,  is  governed  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mi, 
by  a  triumvirate.  The  Roman  ex-  Lowe  arc  all  professedly  memben 
periment  did  not  end  successfully ;  of  "  the  great  Liberal  party.**  The 
nor  cnn  any  experiment  of  the  kind  Liberal  creed,  like  charity,  is  of 
be  expectt'd  to  thrive  unless  there  very  elastic  material;  it  covers  a 
be  at  least  a  substantial  identity  of  multitude  of  sins,  and  it  contaiia 
opinion  and  sentiment  among  the  ahnost  every  variety  of  politieal 
rulers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  opinion.  We  venture,  however,  to 
Mr.  Glatlstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  believe  that  there  are  no  other 
Lowe  are  the  three  remarkable  three  members  of  that  party  to  en- 
men  in  whom,  by  common  consent,  tiroly  antipathetic  in  tone,  feeling, 
the  brains  of  the  Cabinet  are  and  coiistitution,  in  aim,  ambition, 
lodged.  No  Liberal  Government,  and  conviction,  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  would  be  complete  which  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  Their 
was  not  largely  recruited  from  the  discrepancies  are  not  superficial 
ranks  of  the  oligarchy ;  but  though  merely ;  the  antagonism  is  vital—- tn 
there  is  the  usual  "padding"  of  antagonism  reaciiing  far  down  be- 
Whig  dukes  and  Whig  right  hon-  low  the  sphere  of  poliiical  thongfat 
ourables,  the  three  commoners  we  and  action  to  the  very  bases  of  be- 
have named  undoubtedly  wield  the  lief.  Had  Archbishop  Laud,  Praiee- 
real  governing  power.  God      Barebone^,      and      ThotnM 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  as  Ilobbes  of  Malmesbnir  fomMd 
each  of  these  men  is  individuaily  a  themselves  into  an  Administration, 
considerable  power  in  the  SUte,  we  might  have  been  furnished  with 
their  union  must  render  them  ir-  an  his'orical  parallel  lliere  must 
resistible.  The  parable  of  the  Arch-  be  something  wrong  in  party  no- 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  has  received  menclature  when  three  such  men 
a  converse  application.  "  My  liege,"  can  hold  office  together  without 
said  Kennedy,  when  the  King  con-  hurting  the  moral  sense  of  the 
fesjied  that  to  break  the  bunch  of  nation.  The  fact  is,  that  Liberal- 
arrows  was  beyond  his  strength,  ism  is  at  presi-nt  not  a  creed,  but 
"that  may  be  the  case,  bound  to-  the  negation  of  a  creed.  Every 
gether  as  they  are ;  but  take  the  man  wlio  has  any  grievance  to  Ten* 
arrows  one  by  one,  and  you  may  tilate — ^from  the  parish  pump  up  to 
easily  break  them  all  in  succession.'  the  House  of  Peers — sits  upon  the 
There  is,  however,  another  side  of  Liberal  benr.hes;  and  the  sole  bond 
the  proposition  which  ought  not  to  of  cohesion  is  the  common  anxiety 
be  overlooked.  Union  is  strength  to  destroy.  It  may  be  possible 
in  those  cases  where  men  are  ^ni-  enough  for  followers  to  keep  to- 
mated  by  the  same  convictions  and  gather  on  such  terms:  but,  in  the 
the  same  desires;  but  a  hollow  case  of  the  leader.'^,  the  difficulties 
truce  between  enemies,  or  the  conj-  of  the  position  must  be  trying  to 
bination  of  allies  who  distrust  each  the  most  ev(in  and  placid  tempers- 
other,  is  full  of  peril.  England  has  ment.  A  Scotch  proverb  declares 
never  loved  conlitions,  because  she  tlmt  '^  it  needs  a  lanp:  spoon  to  sup 
has  instinctively  recognised  that  no  kail  with  the  deil;  "  and  tlie  spoons 
coalition  can  be  formed  except  at  which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Lowe  re- 
the  sacrifice  of  most  of  the  qualities  spectively  use  when  supping  out  of 
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the    same   dish   would  require,  we  will    prove    an    ezoeption    to    the 

should  fancy,  u>  be  of  even  greater  rule. 

tenRtli.  Mr.  Bright  can  hardly  have'for- 

Octavius     did     not    fevour    the  ^tten  (however  murh  ho  may  find 

world    with    his    opinion    of    An-  it   neceHsary  to  forget)  the  mcmoi^ 

tony   till    after    he    had    quanvlled  able  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Lowe 

with  him ;  but  our  triumvirs  have  depicted    the    career  of  tlio  demft- 

been  less  reticent,  and,  hefore  they  gogue: — 

coalesced,   each    had  told   us  quite  ,<  i  ^^  ._.     r   •  i     #  al            %      m 

fnmUlv    what    he    thought    of\he  this  ^crut"rTh^  h-^dis^^^^^^^^^ 

others.      It    «   impossible    to   «tujiy  good  wnw  ihich  is  remarkahleiifdeed. 

the     graphic    poriraiU    painted    by  when   contrasted  wiUi   the  hnraiKnes 

these      illustious      artisU      without  which   h«ve  been   sddreBsed  to  them, 

coming   to   the  conclusion   that  the  But  if  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people, 

sticks  of  which  our  buudle  is  com-  neither  do  I  agree  with  the  right  hon^ 

posed  were  stronirer  apart,  and  that  ourable  gentleman  the  member  f<  r  Uun- 

the  unnatural  combination  of  three  tingdon,  in  fenrtng  those  by  whom  they 

const itutiwnally      repugnant      forci'S  •»*«  ^«**-    Demagogues  are  the  common- 

muft     be    fruitful     of     disiii«ter     to  P^"«®  *»f  history.    They  are  to  be  found 

themselves  and  danger  to  the  State.  wherever  popular  commotion  has  pre- 

vailvd,  and  ibey  all  bear  to  one  another 
a  strong  family  liken  cm.     Their  names 

Mr.  Briglit  Fcnrcely  affects  to  con-  float  1  ghtly  on  the  stream  of  time;  they 
coal  that  he  is  at  prt'St^nt  like  a  fi-h  are  in  M)ine  way  handed  down  to  us, 
out  of  wafer — an  unwieldy  monster  !»"*•  t*^*'"  'hey  are  as  little  regunled  as 
of  the  deep  stranded  among  the  '■  ^^^^  ****"*  which  rides  on  the  crest  of 
rocks  and  shoals  of  offi(ial  lile.  the  8t<.rmy  wave  and  bei.patter»  the 
Chatham,  when  he  took  a  peerage,  rock  which  it  cannot  shake." 
ceased  fortliwith  to  be  "  the  great  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  this; 
Commoner.*'  An  earl's  coromt  we  believe,  indeed,  that  the  tri- 
conld  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  bune'a  olBci;  has  been  frequently 
foremost  Englishman  of  his  ago.  filled  by  men  who  were  neither  able 
On  the  contrary,  it  dwarfed  his  nor  honest ;  but  we  can,  at  least^ 
greatness  and  destroyed  his  power,  imagine  a  virtuous  and  patriotio 
Mr.  Bright  has  suflTered  in  like  man-  d«'magogue,  and  wo  are  willing  to 
ner  from  his  elevation.  The  virtue  admit  that  Mr.  Brigiit  is  such  a 
ha.a  gone  out  of  him.  The  wings  one.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
of  the  eagle  have  been  dipt.  The  the  arts  of  the  dem.'«goT:ue  are  of 
simple  Tribune  of  the  people  was  little  use  to  the  onioial — that  in 
an  infinitely  more  danprerous  man  certain  reapecU*,  indeed,  they  have 
to  his  foes  than  the  riiiht  hononr-  a  ten<leiicy  to  dis'iual.fy  tlie  mind 
able  g-nthman  the  President  of  for  the  work  of  Governments  The 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  may  re-  trade  of  the  demagogue  is  demo- 
tain  h'S  simpli-  ity  of  charaiier,  but  lition — the  trade  of  the  statesman 
the  simplicity  of  his  position  has  Ls  construction.  That  Mr.  Bright  is 
been  hurt.  Pitt,  tjjc  leader  of  the  a  ma-ter  of  invective,  that  he  can 
hiph-born  find  high-bred  gentle-  assail  what  he  considers  an  abuso 
men  of  Kngland,  wa-*  an  aristocratic  witli  th«»  liard  and  niercilt-ss  missiles 
as  well  as  a  popnhir  leader  ;  hut  Mr.  of  speecli,  need  not  be  seriously  de- 
Brijihf's  ]U)wer  has  been  derived  nied.  Seventy  years  ago,  indeed,  be- 
exclusively  from  the  people,  lie  fore  the  nice  of  the  giants  had  died 
was  our  one  groat  demagogue.  A  out,  his  orat<»ry  wcmld  not  have 
demagogue  (?an  seldom  be  con-  bfen  very  highly  esteemed.  He  has 
verted  inro  a  statesman  without  fallen,  fortunately  for  his  own  fame, 
irapai  ing  the  integrity  of  his  in-  upon  an  unfruitful  age;  and  to  the 
fluem-e ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  dearth  of  eloquence  among  us  hia 
rea'son   to  believe  that    Mr.  Bright  reputation  is    doe.      Transpareotlj 
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The  Biiiish  Commnnwcalth  at  which  constitute  the  tnie  sitrength 
the  present  moment,  like  the  Ro-  of  the  parti  -s  of  which  it  in  com^ 
man  Commonwealth  before  the  posed.  Nominally  the  prestttl 
liberties  of  the  Republic  were  G-Dvernment  is  not  a  coalition;  Mr. 
finally  extinpnislu^d,  is  ^verned  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
by  a  triuinviraU*.  The  Romnu  ex-  Lowe*  are  nil  professedly  roemben 
periment  did  not  end  puccessfully ;  of  "  the  great  Liberal  party."  ThB 
nor  can  any  experiment  of  the  kind  Liberal  creed,  like  charity,  is  of 
be  expected  to  thrive  uiiless  there  very  elastic  material ;  it  covers  a 
be  at  lea.«<t  a  substantial  identity  of  multitude  of  sins,  and  it  contains 
opinion  and  sentiment  among  the  almost  every  variety  of  p<iliticsl 
rulerf*.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  opinion.  We  venture,  however,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Air.  Bright,  and  Mr.  believe  that  there  are  no  other 
Lowe  arc  the  three  rtrmnrkablo  three  members  of  that  party  po  en- 
men  iu  whom,  by  c<immon  consent,  tirvly  antipathetic  in  tone,  feelingi 
the  brains  of  the  Cabinet  are  and  coiistitiition,  in  aim,  ambitioil| 
lodged.  No  Liberal  Government,  and  conviction,  as  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
indeed,  would  be  complete  which  Mr.  Briglit,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  Their 
was  not  largely  recruited  from  the  discrepancies  are  not  superficial 
ranks  of  the  oligarchy;  but  though  merely;  the  antagonism  is  vital-^a 
there  is  the  usual  ** padding"  of  antagonism  reaching;  fnr  down  be^ 
Whig  dukes  and  Whig  riglit  hon-  low  the  sphere  of  political  thonriit 
ourables,  the  three  commoners  we  and  action  to  the  very  bases  of  be* 
have  named  undoubtedly  wield  the  lief.  Had  Archbishop  Laud,  Praise- 
real  governing  power.  God      Barehone-',      and      Thomas 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  tliat,  as  Ilohbcs  of  Mulmesbnry  formed 
each  of  tliese  men  is  individually  a  themselves  into  an  AilministratioD| 
considerable  powtT  in  the  State,  we  might  have  been  furnished  with 
their  union  must  render  them  ir-  an  hisorical  praltel.  lliere  must 
resistible.  The  parable  of  the  Arch-  be  something  wrong  in  party  no- 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  has  received  menclature  when  three  such  men 
a  converse  application.  "  My  liege,"  can  hold  ofBcc  together  without 
said  Kennedy,  when  the  King  con-  hurting  t)ie  moral  sense  of  the 
feared  that  to  break  the  bunch  of  nation.  The  fact  is,  that  Liberal- 
arrows  was  beyond  his  strength,  ism  is  at  prestnt  not  a  creed,  but 
"  that  may  be  the  case,  bound  to-  the  negation  of  a  creed.  £vsf7 
gether  as  they  are;  but  take  the  man  who  has  any  grievance  to  vei^ 
arrows  one  by  one,  and  you  may  tilate — from  the  pnrish  pump  up  to 
easily  break  them  all  in  su (.cession. '  the  House  of  Peers — >ita  upon  the 
There  i$>,  however,  another  side  of  Liberal  benches;  and  the  sole  bond 
the  proposition  which  ought  not  to  of  cohesion  is  the  common  anxiety 
be  overlooked.  L'nion  is  strength  to  destroy.  It  may  be  poasibie 
in  those  cases  where  men  are  ^ni-  enough  lor  followers  to  keep  to- 
mated  V)y  the  same  convictions  and  gether  on  such  terms:  but,  in  the 
the  same  de.sires ;  bur.  a  hollow  case  of  the  leaders,  tlio  difficulties 
truce  between  enemies,  or  the  com-  of  the  po>ition  must  be  trying  to 
bination  of  allies  who  distrust  each  the  most  even  and  placid  tempera- 
other,  is  full  of  peril.  En<rland  has  mvnU  A  Scotch  proverb  declares 
never  loved  coalitions,  because  slie  that  ^'  it  needs  a  Ian;;  spoon  to  sup 
has  instinctively  recngniscd  that  no  kail  with  the  deil;"  and  the  spoons 


coalition  can  be  formed   except  at    which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Lowe 
tlie  sacrifice  of  most  of  the  qualities    spectively  use  when  supping  out  of 
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the    same   diah   would  require,  we  will    prove    an    ezoeption    to    the 

should  I'aucy,  to  be  of  even  greater  rule. 

^^J?^^"  -J  .J  .  ^^'  Bright  can  hardly  have^for- 

Octavius     did      not    favour    the  jfotten  (however  much  hw  may  find 

world    witli    his    opinion    of    An-  it   necessary  to  forget)  the  memor^ 

tony   till    after    he    had    quarn^lled  able  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Lowe 

with  him  ;  but  our  triumvirs  have  depicted    the    career  of  the  dem»- 

been  less  reticent,  and,  liefore  they  gogue: — 
coalesced,   each    had  told   us  quite        ,« i  4     *    •  i     ,  ^, 

fnmklv    what    he    thought    of   the  tl.i.  .r„.«.     t"?;;^  T' "'!,.PrP'«  »' 

the     graphic    portraits    painted    by  ^lien   contrasted  with   tlie  haranKuei 

these      illust'ious      artisU     without  which   have  been   addreKsed  to  them, 

coming   to   the  conclusion   that  ilie  But  if  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people, 

sticks  of  which  our  bundle  is  com-  neither  do  I  agree  with  the  right  hon^ 

posed  were  stroii<?cr  apart,  and  that  curable  gentleman  the  member  f«  r  Hun- 

the  unnatural  cumbination  of  three  tingdun,  in  fearing  thoM  by  whom  they 

Gonstitutionallv      repugnant      forces  ^^^  ^®*^-     I>€mRgogue8  are  the  common- 

mu»:t     bo     fruitful     of     disaster     to  plnce  of  history.     They  are  to  be  found 

themselves  and  danger  to  the  State.  wherever  popular  co»nmotion  has  pre- 

vaih'd,  and  they  all  bear  to  one  another 
a  strong  family  liken  cm.    llieir  names 

Mr.  Briglit  scarcely  afTerts  lo  con-  float  1  ghilyon  theprream  of  time;  they 

Ceal  that  he  is  at  pn'scnt  like  a  fi^h  are  in  some  way  handed  down  to  ui, 

out  of  water — an  unwieldy  monster  h^^  ^l"*"  tl»«*y  are  aa  little  regarded  as 

of    the    deep    stranded    among    the  •«  tl»«  fwani  which  rides  on  the  crest  of 

rocks     and     fIiouIs    of    oftirijii    li!e.  the  stormy  wave  and   beiipatteri  the 

Chuiham,  when  he  took  a  peera-e,  rocl^  which  it  cannot  shake." 
ceased  forthwith   to  be   "the  great        Wo  do  not  quite  agree  with  this; 

Commofjcr."       An      earl's     corom.t  we    believe,   indeed,    that    the    tri- 

conld  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  buMo's    office    has    been    frequently 

foremost    Englishman    of    his     ago.  filled  by  men  who  were  neither  abie 

On    the    contrary,    it    dwarfed    his  nor  honest ;    but  wo  can,   at  least, 

freatness  and  destroyed  his  power,  imagine  a  virtuous  and  patriotic 
[r.  Bright  has  suflered  in  like  man-  demagogue,  and  wo  arc  willing  to 
ner  from  his  elevation.  The  virtue  admit  tliat  Mr.  Briglit  is  such  a 
ha?  gone  out  of  him.  The  wings  one.  It  is  obvious?,  however,  that 
of  the  eagle  have  been  dipt.  The  the  arts  of  the  dein.'igo:i:ue  are  of 
simple  Tribune  of  the  people  was  little  use  to  the  oflicial — that  in 
an  infinitely  more  dangerous  man  certain  respectn,  indeed,  they  have 
to  Lis  foes  than  tljc  riulit  honour-  a  tendency  to  dis'iual.fy  tlie  mind 
able  g-ntleman  the  President  of  for  tlie  work  of  Government.  The 
the  Board  of  Trad*'.  lie  may  re-  trade  of  the  demagogue  is  demo- 
tain  h's  fimpli  ity  of  character,  but  lition — the  trade  of  the  stattsman 
the  simplicity  of  his  position  has  is  con^struction.  That  Mr.  Bright  is 
be«n  hurt.  Pitt,  the  leader  of  the  a  ma-ter  of  invective,  that  he  can 
hi^h-born  rmd  high-bred  gen'le-  assail  what  he  considers  an  abuse 
men  of  Knghmd,  wa-*  an  aristocratic  with  th«»  hard  and  n.ercihss  missiles 
as  well  tm  a  [)opular  leader  ;  but  Mr.  of  speecli,  need  not  be  si-riously  de- 
Bri<:h*'s  ])ower  has  be(  n  derived  nieJ.  Seventy  years  ago,  indeefl.  be- 
exclusively  from  the  people.  lie  fore  the  race  of  the  giants  had  died 
was  our  one  great  demagogue.  A  out,  his  oratory  would  not  haye 
dcmajroi'ue  can  seldom  be  con-  been  very  hij;hlv  esteemed.  lie  has 
verteil  into  a  statesman  without  fallen,  fortunately  for  his  own  fame, 
irapai  ing  the  integrity  of  hi^  in-  upon  an  unfruitful  age  ;  and  to  the 
fluenr-e ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  dearth  of  eloquence  among  us  hia 
reason   to  believe  that   Mr.  Bright  reputation  is    due.      Transpareatlj 
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neat  and  dear  his  simple  Saxon  which  form  a  sa?anioii8  admini^ 
speecli  nndonbtcd  y  is  ;  Init,  except  trator  are  not  the  qualities  of  tba 
in  nn  occasional  burst  of  fervid  in-  rhetorician.  His  subordinjitifS  di|p 
vective  (when  his  blade  ^ow-^  sharp  coYcr  thnt  he  lacks  the  tact,  per- 
and  keen  and  luminous),  his  ora-  sua^iveness,  habitual  patience  and 
tions  are  untoucheil  by  thtt  fire  of  reticence  of  the  man  bred  from 
the  imagination.  Looked  at  Intel-  youth  to  tlic  work  ;  he  wrariea  his 
lectUiiUy,  it  is  clear  t-liat  the  au!hor  collc-tfrnes,  he  perplexes  his  friend^ 
of  tho  volumes  of  spetjchcs  which  tlie  fervour  of  ih«»  people  coolai  He 
are  Iving  before  us  is  the  >lave  of  has  put  away  the  weapon  in  the 
an  iHea.  He  is  the  apostle  of  dc-  use  of  which  he  excelled;  and  men 
mocracy,  pure  and  siiDple.  The  quir.:kly  learn  that  the  Red  Indian 
Boverrignty  of  the  mult  tude  is  the  without  his  war-paint,  and  clothed 
only  article  in  his  creed.  There  is  in  the  garments  of  civil  sation,  isi 
no  room  in  his  mind  fir  any  other  quite  ha:mless,  ami  not  altogether 
conception.  We  do  not  suppose  that  attractive  nor  sublime,  individual 
there  i^  another  educated  man  in  It  is  saiii.  indeed,  that  2^Ir.  Bright*! 
Britain  at  this  moment  ovlt  whose  career  disclo-es  hij^h  poliucal  saga- 
imagination  the  invisible  and  intan-  city  and  fori-si^ht,  anii  in  proof  of 
gible  influi*nces  of  tl:e  past,  have  so  thi*  assertion  we  are  referred  to  the 
little  sway.  His  fa:iatic:il  reverenc^^  collection  of  his  spi^ec'.jcs  pubU>hed 
for  that  mighty  fower  which  he  calls  th(^  other  day.  He  has  himselC 
"the  people,"  has  grown  with  his  with  clia-acterist"c  egotism,  puinted 
growl h  and  strengthened  vviih  his  to  the  fruit  of  his  lifelong  laboura 
strength,  until  it  has  swelled  into  "  I  am  the  auihor  of  Free -Trade ;  I 
an  exclusive  and  abs'^rbing  passion,  am  the  author  of  household  sof- 
Mr.  Bright  is  thus,  like  most  of  his  fnge  :  the  Statute-book  is  the 
followers,  a  political  bigot.  The  record  of  my  hardly-won  victories 
political  action  of  such  a  man  in  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
an  ancient  svjety  hke  ours  is  ne-  d<^vil."  The  quack  vaunts  his 
cc8?a?ily  destructive.  The  bal.nced  occasional  and  accidcnial  sucoeSB 
inconsistencies,  the  intiicate  com-  — he  is  scrupulously  silent  about 
promisis,  the  rough  justico,  on  his  habitual  want  of  success.  Mr. 
which  old  and  historical  monarchies  Bright,  since  he  entered  the  politi- 
must  rest,  excit«*  in  his  mind  an  cal  arena,  has  been  the  assail.mt  of 
indignation  that  is  almost  religions  the  English  Monarchy.  His  vira- 
in  it«  energy.  These  limitations,  lent  animosity  to  the  institutions 
in  his  eyes,  invaile  the  ideal  sover-  of  h's  country  gives  his  career  any 
eignty  which  he  jealously  wnrship< ;  consistency  and  completeness  it 
and  he  cannot  understand  any  more  may  possess.  He  ha-j  denounced 
than  an  inquisitor  (touhi  unuerstand,  t!:e  Church  ;  he  has  denounced 
why  religious*  and  political  heresy,  the  IVshops  ;  he  has  denounced 
like  tlie  cattle-plague,  should  not  the  House  of  Peers ;  he  has  de- 
be  "stamped  out."  When  a  j^oli^i-  nounced  the  jumy  and  navy;  he 
cal  Eoalot  of  this  sort  is  captured,  hns  denounced  capital  punishment: 
thrust  into  office,  and  intrusted  he  has  denounoe<l  '*  the  land,*'  ana 
with  the  governing-machine,  what  the  laws  which  secure  its  possess-On 
commonly  happens?  The  prestige  and  which  regulate  its  transmLssion. 
of  his  indep:  ndence  desert-i  him.  Thpie  is  no  institution  however 
He  is  no  longer  the  simple  incor-  venerable,  no  association  howeyer 
ruptible  ]iatr;ot.  Younger  and  sncred.  which  he  has  not  deuouDO* 
stronger  prophc's  snatch  up  the  cil — in  perfect  good  fiith,  and 
mantle  which  the  translated  seer  simplicity  it  may  be,  but  bttO' 
has  dropL  His  sole  gifi — the  gift  pantly,  ignorantly,  insolently.  Tet 
of  speech — ceases  to  be  serviceable;  tlie  Monarchy  survives;  so  do  the 
for,  sfi  wc  have  said,  the  qualities  Peers;    so    does    the     Church;    80 
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do  the  Bbhop^.  The  estates  of  clearly  the  characteristic  defects  of 
the  great  landowners  have  not  his  mind.  He  constantly  as<^uines 
been  "seques'mted"  among  their  that  there  are  certain  fumiamental 
''fleifs;'*  eapitiil  punishment  is  axioms  in  politic^,  as  in  morals  and 
■till  occasionally  inflicted  ;  and  the  mathematics,  which  are  invariably 
Peace  Socii*ty  (>vhich,  by  the  way,  true  and  universally  applicable, 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  The  riprht  of  every  man  to  enjoy 
Russian  war)  is  in  nubibut.  The  the  franchise  is,  for  instance,  a  right 
forms  of  English  life,  the  institu-  subject  to  no  limitatixns  in  pdint  of 
lions  of  Enf^lish  society  are  sub-  titne;  if  it  is  just  to  give  him  it  to- 
■tantially  identical  with  those  which  day,  it  was  unjust  to  withhold  it 
existed  when  Mr.  Bright  made  his  from  him  thirty  or  sixty  or  a  hun- 
flrst  speech.  drt'd  years  ago.    Tiie  idea  of  poli ti- 

lt is  quite  true  that  a  Tory  Min-  cal  fitneaa  is  one  which  he  cannot 
ister  gave  \x%  Free-Trade,  and  that  entertiiin.  Lord  Bolingbruke  de- 
m  Tory  Minister  has  more  recent-  sc  ibcd  the  great  failing  of  Mr. 
ly  given  us  household  suffrage,  or  Bright's  mind  with  prophetic 
sonitMhing  very  like  it  In  to  far  exactness  when  he  wrote  to  Sir 
•a  the  aboHiion  of  the  Gorn-IiawB  William  Windham:  "It  is  as  mnoh 
are  concerned,  it  ought  to  be  re-  a  mistake  to  depend  upon  that 
membered  that  the  agitation  of  Mr.  which  is  true  but  impracticable 
Bright  and   his  friends   during   ten    at  a  certain  time,  as    to  depend  on 

?ears    proved    absolutely    fruitless,    that  which  is  neither  true  nor  prao- 
'he    elections    of    1841    gave    Sir    ticable    at   any  time."      The  rresi- 
Robert.  Peel   a  mnjority    approach-    dent  of   the   Board    of   Trade   has 
ing  100  pledged  to  protection  ;  and    habitually  committed  both  of  these 
the    official    leaders    of    the   Whig    errors:  when  he    does   nt.t   recom- 
party  w«  re,  and  continued  to  be  up    mend  what  is  neither  true  nor  prac- 
till    184'),  as  strict  ProtectionLsts  as    ticable,  he  ia  certain  U>  recommend 
their    rivals.      But    then    came   the    what    is     true    but    impracticable. 
Irish  deirth    and   the   sudden    con-    Take,  f 'r  example,   the  question  of 
▼ersion  of  Sir  Robert      The  Corn-    the  possession  of  tlie  franchise.      It 
Laws  were   precipitately  abolished,    is   capable    of    demonstration    that 
It  is  pf?s-ilde   that  tlie  Tory  leader    such    an  extension  of  the  franchise 
hod  anticipated,  as  part  of  his  pol-    a<«  we  now  enjoy  would  have  been 
ioy.    their    gradual    relaxation    and    followed  by   quite  different  results 
ultimate   extinction  ;    but  the    Act    had  the  Act  of  18G7  been  passed  in 
of  1846  was  passed  in  a  panic.     It    1715,  in   1795,   or   in    1848.       Had 
was   thus  in  no  sense  a  stat<  sman-    household  suffrage,  had  a  £10  iran- 
like measure,  and    the  consequence    clii^c  even,  been   in  operation  dur- 
Was,  that  for  many  years  the  agri-    ing  the  first  thirty  or    forty  years 
cultural   community  was   unable    to    of  last  century,   there  can   be  little 
recover  is  elasticity.      The  profound    doubt      that     the     Stuarts     would 
depression,    the    acute    distress,    of    have  been   restored.       Somers  and 
many     years     might     have     been    Walpole  would  have  committed  po- 
•voided   if  a  protective   policy  had    litical    suicide — they    would     have 
been     gradually     abandoned.       The    abolished  the  Whig  party  and  the 
■lea^ure    of    1846   is    consequently    Hanover    dynasty   i^imul  aneously — 
not  a  measure  which  a  wise  states-    had  they  extended  the  ele  live  fran- 
man,  however  sincerely  attached  to    chise ;    and   this  was  perfectly  well 
the  principles  of  Free-Trade,  would    known   to  both  paiiit^s;   for  during 
desire   to  have   associated  with   his    all  these  years  the  Jacobites  were 
name.  vehement     reformers,     the     Whin 

Mr.  Brighi's  eulogy  upf>n  him-  were  ardent  Conservativca.  It 
■elf  in  connection  with  Parliamen-  won't  do,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Bright 
tary    Reform    exhibits    still    more    to  say  to  the  Tories,  "  Twenty  yeais 
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ago  I  was  in  favour  of  household  fancy  that  to  a  man  of  tliis  Btamp 
suffrage*  —  twenty    yoar^    ago    you  no  elavcry  oan  well  be  more  irksome 
were    opposed    to    its  introdMctiun.  than  that  of  offii^e;  and  Mr.  Brigfai 
Time  has  proved  that  I  was  r<ght  at  the  Board  of  Tra^le  is  an  object 
and  that  you  were  wrong."     Time  over  whirh  even  Mr.  Lowe  may  drop 
has    pruTcd    nothing    of   the    sort,  a    pensive    tear.       Oliarles     Lamb^ 
An    immense    progress    h-is     taken  when   reprimanded   for   laziness  bj 
place     durinix    that    peri  d.       The  his    oflicial  chief,   fell   back   on  the 
people   are   now  bett  r  fed,   f»etter  humorous  plea,  that  if  he  was  the 
housed,      better      educated,     better  last  to  reach  the  office  in  the  mom- 
trained,  better  disciplined  in   every  ing,  he  was  the  first  to  leave  in  the 
respecf,  than  they  weie  then.      Wo  ali'rnnon.      We    daresay   that    Mr. 
are     of     opinion     that    the     Tory  iJright  in  this  respect  imitates  noH 
leaders   acted    prudently   and   (our-  unsuccesstully   the    practice   of   the 
ageouMy   in   pioposing   thii   Reform  most   charming    of  humorists;    and 
Bill  of  1867;    but  we  are  guilty  of  his   intense  relief  whi-n  he  returns 
no  inconsistency  when  we  say  that  to    the    open   air  must  be  ft  si^t 
it  would   have   been   the   height  of  wcrtli  witnessing, 
folly   t«)   have  proposed    it    twenty  Mr.   Bright  hus    been  sometime! 
yoors  earlier.     il\\\  pure  democrncv  called  a  Puritan,   but  between  the 
does    not    consider    the   times    and  spiritual    strife    of    Puritanism    and 
the  seasons.     It  has   no  regard   fur  tlie    ea-m    secularism    of     the  sect 
results — it  treats  consequcni  os  with  to  which  he  belongs  tliere  is   little 
derisi'.tn.      Though   the   sky  fal',  let  in    coirmion.      In   liis   speeches  ire 
abstraet  ju-tice  be  done.      Let  the  find,   no   doubt,   a    frequent   reonr- 
free-borii    Briton   enjoy   his    divine  rence  to  Old  Testament  idioms  and 
right  tt>  cut  his  own  throat  when  so  exprepsions — indeed   the    few  strik* 
inelined.  ing    pasjiapes    wiiioh    they    contmta 
It  is  clear  that  a  mind  like  this  are    due   to  a  bold   and  sometimes 
can  possess  litile  richness  of  intel-  startling    application    of    Scriptunl 
lectual  culture.      The  inquirer   who  phraseology.     Thus  on  the  hustings 
has   studied   the  ups  and  downs  of  at  Birii:ingliam,  alter  he  had  accept 
hi>tory,   the   rist*   and   fall   of  insti-  ed  office,  he  said  t'lat  when  asked  to 
tutions,    and   who  sees  with  pain-  become  a  ^linister  of   the  Crown, 
ful   distinctness    how   tremendoiisly  ho  at  first  felt  tempted  to  refuse  in 
complicated    a    business     the     fair  t!ie  words  of  "  the   grear.  woman" 
governnienr  of  human  creatures  has  of  Siiunem,  who,  when  the  prophet 
always  been,  ami   must  always   be,  inquired,  "  What  is  to  be  done  fat 
is  never  a^ldicted  to  political  dog-  thee?   woulist  thou  be  spoken  fbr 
matism.      The   political    convictions  to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of  the 
of  students  like  Gibbon  are  apt  t»  be  hos'?"    answered,  "I  dwell  among 
tentative.     Such  men  know  tiiat  the  mine    own     people."       This,    how* 
world  has  seldom  been  sncct's** fully  ever,    is    a    simple    poetic    or    rhe* 
ruled  by  ab.'-tiact  ideas — that  tr.uJi-  U^ieal    use    such    as    the    Puritans 
tion  plays  a  greater  part  than  logic  Wi>uld     have     resented    {they    Xwik. 
in     tn»j     government    of    mankind,  the  words  of  the  Old  Tec^tament  in 
Historical   ignorance,   on    the   other  a  really   literal  sense,   and    t:-eate4 
hand,  is  the   parent  of  superstition  the  decisions  of  its  kings  and  pitH 
as    well    as    of    bigotry,    and    Mr.  phet^  as  strictly   legal   precetlenU), 
Bright   ij   at  once  fanaticid  and  in-  and  Mr.  Br  igiit  is  not  a  Puritan  in 
tolerant.      He  has  discoveied  a  sov-  any  deep  sense  of  the  word.      Poii* 
ereign   panacea  to  cure  all   tlie  evils  taiiism,  in    its    essence,   is   not   i«- 
that  curs«'  the  children  of  men,  and  publican,   though  many  of  the  Pnrip* 
to  those  wh')  are  wilfuly  and  wick-  tnns    were    republicans        The    nn- 
edly  blind  t*^  it^  virtues  no  meicy  comely  Roundheads,  who  did  sooh 
should  be    extended.      We  should  memorable  things  in  England 
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than  two  centuries  ago,  contended  city,  like  Charlos  James  Fox,  no 
fur  a  divine  monarchy — they  would  amount  of  '*cram"  co'iM  enable 
serve  no  king  Imt  Got ;  lliey  fought  him  to  master  its  most  rudimentary 
not  for  ^'the  rights  of  man,"  but  propositions.  It  is  probable  that 
for  what  ll.ey  esteemed  the  preroga-  Sheridan  would  liave  been  Charicel- 
tive  of  t)ie  Almighy.  Thty  were  lor  of  the  Exchequer  ha  1  lu*  known 
quite  ready  to  trauiplo  the  riglits  tlie  di!2V.'ren<-e  between  decimal  and 
of  man  under  fout  when  need  was,  vul<rar  fractions.  Mr.  Gla-lstone,  on 
believing  that  men,  until  they  hud  the  other  hand,  can  mani])uhite  fig- 
becomt*  members  of  the  divine  king-  ures  with  the  dexterity  of  a  railway 
doni  and  suhjeoLs  of  t:ie  divine  speculator.  A  gn*at  deal  has  been 
Kulcr,  were  vile,  fallen,  abominable,  written  about  his  scientiiic  tinunce; 
unclean.  Mr.  Bright ':4  elo^pient  but  we  have  never  been  aitle  to  dis- 
periods  aboui  th>f  inalienable  rigiiL  cover  more  than  two  very  simple 
of  every  luli-gruwn  Engli^hm.m  to  principles  in  his  budgets:  1st,  lie 
pos8et;s  the  franchise',  would  have  has  cut  down  the  publi  ■  i>ervice  to 
exeiteil  thii  <:ra\e  niiith,  if  not  the  the  starvation-point;  2dly,  He  has 
ffrave  ds:ilea8urc,  of  thesfe  sour  had  faith  in  the  vast  cxisnming 
heroes.  The  ibrm  of  govirnmeut  power  of  the  nation;  and,  aidtrd  by 
at  wiiicli  both  Puritan  and  demo-  an  elistic  revenue,  ami  a  long  succes- 
crut  aim  may  be  the  same ;  bui  the  nUm  of  \  rosperous  years,  has  abol- 
Puritjin  reaches  it  by  asserting  the  isiied  the  duties  on  imports  (reely 
Bupr.  macy  of  God,  the  democrat  and  even  rashly.  Mucli  of  the  costly 
by  a-N^ertiiig  the  equality  of  men.  expenditure  ot  late  years  has  been 
The  only  point  in  common  between  rendered  necessary  by  the  improvi- 
Mr.  Bri-ht  aiid  the  njcmbers  of  the  dent  economy  for  whieh  Mr.  Glad- 
Long  i'arliament  is  to  he  found  in  stone  i^  m  duly  responsible;  but, 
the  dishke  of  both  to  the  hieraichy.  as  regards  tlie  abolition  of  the  duties 
"151a«'k  Prel.icy  "  was  to  the  Puri-  upon  art.cleK  of  general  cunsump- 
tan  an  incarnarion  of  the  principle  tion,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
of  evil ;  and  when  Mr.  Biight  sjieaks  that  an  imitator  can  fairly  claim, 
of  a  b>hop — "tliat  cuature  of  *'Au  imi:ator" — and  Mr.  Glad- 
mons;r.>uj2,  nay,  even  of  adulterous  stone  is  essentially  an  imitative 
birth " — he  positively  loams  at  tlic  politician.  He  htis  1  ttle  original 
mouth.  lori.'e  —  the  idea.s  which  he  ex- 
pounds, when  not  whimsical,  arc 
The  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  borrowe*!.  He  likes  to  be  led — it 
in  all  the^e  respects  is  in  vioh-nt  saves  him  from  the  pain  of  exereis- 
contrasL  to  Mr.  Bri>:ht's.  Mr.  Glad-  ing  a  faculty  which  he  never  will- 
B:one  is  an  oilici.l  by  temp<r  and  ingly  cxercisi-s  —  the  faculty  of 
training.  He  is  passionately  lond  j'ld^ment.  His  intellect,  when 
of  the  diu'lgery  winch  Mr.  Bright  dealing  with  a  sharp  crisis  or  an 
detests.  The  President  of  the  involvctl  issue,  is  depend«*nt  and 
Board  of  Tr.  id  I  •  Uiigiit  have  belong-  uninventivc.  "The  qui.<«tions  of 
ed  to  one  of  the  great  Wliig  llou^e8,  this  worl  I  are  so  knotty,"  Lacor- 
8o  com])leto  is  his  ignorance  of  dair«i  wries,  in  words  th'it  might 
figures.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  have  l>een  used  by  M'.  Gladstone, 
great  n  ithmeiieian,  and  lo  this  U  *' ti.ey  presi.'ut  theutselves  so  diverse- 
primari  y  due  no  small  measure  of  ly  anl  contradictorily  to  d:&erent 
his  ^ucccss.  The  Whigs  have  never  minds,  tliat  I  consider  it  a  great 
been  addicted  to  tinance,  eUe  a  bh-ssing  when  they  are  solved  by 
Walpo'e  and  a  Gladstone  would  events  independent  of  the  will  of 
hardly  have  been  p.  rmitt(.d  to  lead  man.  I  have  a' ways  passionately 
the  (i  ig  rciiy.  Kveu  when  from  wished  for  this  sort  of  solution." 
among  ih«;mselv<-s  they  ba\c  pro-  Mr.  Gladstone's  na.ure  is  thus 
duccd  a  man  of  great  natural  capa-  at  once  fttuatical  and  mobile.    An 
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eminrnt  Enprli^h  writer  has  re-  clash.  As  lon^  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
marked  that  thu  Pn^niier  has  "  the  remained  nt  tlie  Exchequer,  he  was 
bcUevinj?  tt-riiperament,  without  a  not  forced  to  look  any  of  our  reli- 
sinple  conviction  that  will  stand  a  gious  difficuhies,  nor  any  of  the 
i^train."  The  cmtitional  side  of  his  social  difficulties  connected  with 
miu'l  is  out  of  nil  proportion  to  the  n'lipion,  vory  directly  in  tho  face. 
infdlectual.  Consequently,  though  To  a  Cv^rtain  extent  he  secluded 
his  convictions  arc  vi-hcment,  tliey  himself  in  his  office  —  only  ven- 
are  not  porinancnt.  The  creator  has  a  turing  out  occasionally  to  attend 
central  native  force  of  his  own  which  a  meeting  of  the  society  over 
steadie-j  him,  hut  the  imitator  takes  which  Dr.  Fiisey  and  his  friends 
tlie  colour  of  his  associate's,  and  ns  bear  sway.  To  this  sec'usion,  we 
tliey  clianire  he  changes.  Mr  Olad-  think,  may  fairly  be  attributed  the 
stone  believes  profoundly,  and  yet  crude,  rudimentary,  and  even  child- 
he  is  blown  ab'iut  by  every  wind  of  ish  opinions  whicli  he  has  latterly 
doctrine.  lie  is  quickly  subjuirated  expre>Red  upon  many  political 
by  the  la<t  com«T.  Lord  Ma^aulay  topics.  Since  Lord  ralmerston's 
WHS  ceriaiidy  sugacions,  if  not  pro-  death  he  has  been  forced  to  leave 
pheti«",  when  he  observed :  "  He  his  hermitagi*,  and  to  take  a  more 
may  t-y  to  be  a  man  of  the  t^nth  active  part  in  the  general  business 
century,  hut  ho  cannot.  Whether  of  legislation.  The  history  oP  these 
he  will  or  no,  he  must  be  a  man  of  vears  is  the  history  of  his  blunders, 
the  nifiet(»enth  century.  .  .  .  With  his  conduct  durinir  that  period  will 
the  most  iutcn.so  exertion  Mr.  Glail-  supply  a  fine  subject  for  a  future 
stone  cannot  luflp  being  in  some  Tai^itu? ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
important  points  in  advance  of  reader  who  wishes  to  see  his  errors 
Locke  himwlf;  and  with  whatever  embalm  d  in  contemporary  prose, 
admiration  he  may  regard  Laud,  it  eloquent  with  viudictiveness,  shonM 
is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him,  reaii  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr. 
that  he  did  not  write  in  the  days  Lowe  in  18G5  on  the  proposal  of 
of  that  zealous  primate,  who  would  the  Whip:  Administration  to  under- 
ceriainlv  have  refuted  the  exposi-  mine  the  un.sectarian  system  of 
lions  of  Scripture  which  wc  have  education  established  in  Ireland  by 
quoti^d  by  one  of  the  keenest  argu-  Lord  Derhy  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
mentM  that  can  be  addn'psed  to  and  in  IHtiG  upon  that  milk-and- 
human  cirs."  For  twenty  vears  water  Reform  Bill  which  the  House 
Mr.  Glads: one  has  been  iilustrat-  of  Commons  ultimnt-ely  n*jected. 
ing  this  text.  The  High  Ciiurch  These  sr'ceches  conclusively  demon- 
Oxlbrd  influ'*nce  was  the  earliest  straie  that  a  great  ar'thmetician, 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  like  a  great  mathematician,  may  be 
him.  It  was  brought  to  bear  upon  ill  adapted  to  deal  successfully  with 
his  imagination  at  the  most  sus-  t!ie  common  interests  of  lifi* — Par- 
ceptible  period  of  life,  and  from  liamentary  or  other.  Mr.  Gladstone 
tliat  time  to  this  he  hns  never  acquiesced  in  the  subveision  of  the 
ent  rely  escaped  from  it.  The  scho-  Irish  educational  system  without 
lar  of' Peel,  the  dis-^iple  of  Bright,  being  even  aware,  as  it  seemed, 
still  clings  to  his  priestly,  sacra-  tliat  he  was  consenting  to  the  sacri- 
mental,  transcendental,  medieval  fice  of  an  import-mt  principle.  The 
theories,  even  while  being  dragged  arguments  by  which  he  defended 
painfully  along — the  reluctant  cap-  his  Reform  Bill  had  been  used  by 
live  <»f  modern  "progress,"  the  democratic  agitators  for  fifty  years; 
slave  of  a  wi  1  more  potent  and  ab-  the  arguments  with  which  he  as- 
Btjlute  than  his  own.  sailed  ihe  Irish  Church  had  been 
Though  religious  associations  arc  familiar  to  every  man  who  has 
always  getting  into  debt,  finance  thought  about  polities  for  the  last 
and    theology    do    not    necessarily  fifty    years:    yet^    throughout    tho 
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debates  of  1866  and  1868,  his  air  grayelj  assert  that  Aphrodite  u 
of  discovcrj,  his  tune  of  surprise,  the  Greek  synonym  for  the  Virgin 
proved  how  perfectly  novel  they  Mother,  is  really  a  matter  of 
were  to  his  mitid.  no  practical  moment — the  critics 
Mr.  Bright  thinks  and  speaks  with  laugh,  and  there  an  end ;  but  it  if 
eminent  exactness,  whereas  Mr.  a  serious  matter  when  a  stati^man 
Gladstone  (apart  Irom  his  figures)  in  his  hours  of  retirement  develops 
is  inexact  ulike  as  thinker  and  a  theory  on  the  relations  which 
speaker.  The  sentimental  pensive-  should  exist  between  Christianity 
ness  und  mistiness  of  the  First  Lord  and  the  State  so  utterly  wldmsical 
of  the  Treasury  ovtr  "  our  own  flo.-h  and  preposterous  that  even  Church- 
and  blood"  bears  little  resembhince  men  aie  forced  to  admit  tliat  no 
to  the  fierce  democratic  instinct  Church  would  be  better  than  thu 
of  the  Presiient  of  the  Board  of  Church.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Trade.  The  one  ba,  by  coustitution  injury  which  Mr.  Glads^me's  in- 
at  least,  a  sturdy  Siixon ;  the  sickly  judicious  partisanship  has  inflict- 
liue  of  sentiment,  the  morbidly  ex-  ed  upon  the  Church  to  which  he 
citable  temperament,  the  feminine  belongs  can  be  easily  overesti- 
eagerness  and  petidance  of  tlie  mut-.-d;  and  hiM  recently-published 
other,  are  happily  rare  nmong  Eng-  *  Chai)t«T  of  Autobiopraphy '  is  in 
lish  politicians.  The  chamcteristic  this  light  a  most  instructive  con- 
defects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellect  tribution  to  the  religious  history 
are,  however,  more  marked  in  his  of  our  time.  Professedly  a  rccant- 
writings  than  in  his  speeches.  The  ation  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
presiiice  of  an  audience,  though  a  the  '£ssay  on  Church  and  State,*  it 
siiniulant  to  the  nervous  ener<ry,  is  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
in  ^'encrul  a  restraint  upon  the  luia-  ing  how  the  author  escaped  from 
gination,  of  a  speaker.  A  student  the  untenable  position  he  occupied 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  closet  enjoys  in  that  work ;  but  the  effect  pro- 
moie  intellectual  license  than  is  duced  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
permitted  to  the  orator,  who.-'e  is  very  ditrerent  from  that  obviously 
every  sentence  is  watched  by  keen  intended  by  the  writer.  The  world, 
and  eager  antagonists.  Whenevt-r  with  the  indolent  good-nature  for 
the  wholesome  checks  of  Parlia-  which  it  gets  little  credit,  had  long 
mcntai-y  life  have  been  withdrawn,  ago  forgiven  and  Ibrgotten  the 
Mr.  Gla  Intone  has  gone  perversely  solemn  eccentricities  of  his  prig- 
astray.  The  grotesque  and  iantus-  gish  boyhood,  and  was  content  to 
tic  eccentricities  of  his  mind  are  believe  that  as  he  had  grown  in 
such  as  aie  now  seldom  met  with  years  he  had  grown  la  wisdom  and 
out  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  discretion.  But  this  Chapter  un- 
and  remind  us  of  the  curious  happily  dirept?  public  attention  to 
jumble  of  ani^els  and  saints  and  the  fact  that,  in  mature  manhood 
evil  spirits  which  we  see  in  some  ss  in  youth,  hi*  judgment  is  per- 
medievul  churches.  A  writer  with-  verse,  capricious,  and  unreliable; 
out  any  very  fine  critical  acumen  and  the  recantation  is  thus  more 
may  yet  possess  a  sound  under-  damaging  to  a  serious  intellectual 
standmg;  but  when  a  writer  whose  reputation  than  the  original  heresy 
judgment  is  neither  sound  nor  had  been.  lie  has  abandoned  his 
nicely  critical  turns  his  atten:ion  position  for  reasons  more  unreason- 
to  theology  or  philosophy,  he  sblo  than  those  which  led  him  to 
perpctrat<.'S   the   egregious   blunders  adopt  it 

wh:ch     give     to     the      *  Essay     on  Lord  Maoaulay,   years  ago,  com- 

Church    a:.d    State'   and  the    Ho-  plaim^d  that  Mr.   Gladstone's   style 

meric     dissertations     any     interest  was  hard  to  understand : — 

they  may   \et  retiin.      That  a  man  "His  style  bears  a  remarkable  an. 

in  Mr.   Gladstone's  position  should  alogy  to  his  mode  of    thiukiog  and 
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riage,  the  check  is  moBt  severe  in  regukr  arnij,  the  reserreu  or   the 

Frarice,  where,  on  an  avenge,  the  Gvde  Nationale  Mobile.    Thme  in 

regular  conscript  is  not  allowed  to  the  regular  army  serve  fur  five  jears 

marrv  untii  twv.-ncv -seven  ;  whereas  in   it  and  four  in  the  2d  ReMrvvL 

in  Austria  and  Prussia  he  can  do  so  Those  at  once  enrolled  in   the  lat 

Ml  twenty-ihive  and  a  haif.  Reserve,  though  only  drilled  fi»r  A 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  the  tew  monih^  remain  in   it  for  nine 

eoonom.cal    effect    of    the    military  years.     These  two  classes,  thcrefbn^ 

system    adoptc-d    to  be    much    less  are  liable  for  service  during  war  to 

deirimenial    I'j  industrv   in   France  nine  vears  ader  enrolment.     Thow 

than  in   ei.her  North  Germany  or  posted  to  the  Garde  Natiunale,  em- 

AuiiT.aL      Fur    aliiiough    a    larger  bracing  the  whole  9'emainmg   yonft 

s:a:.'iiDg    army   is    kept  up  in   the  of  Hit  country,  remain  in  itu  liable 

former  country,  yet  the  much  smaller  to  home-service  during  war,  for  fi^in 

an:;ua'.  abytractoyi  of  yuwig  men  in  years. 

ike  Tt*j>jr  aud  yrime  of  life  from  the       Hence  during  war  the    preame 

pmr* -sizs  :>/  i.ii^sgrtf  ihax  takes  p^aoe  on   the  population  will  be  longiln- 

in  it   :b&n  in  the  two  latter,  leads  dinal  in  North  Germany  and  laienJ 

10  muca   more    satisi'aciory   resulrs  in  France.     In  North  Germany  dor- 

uuMiurri-ii'i.   c-^csidered.     It  is   ttue.  insr  p<:ace  many  more  men  are,  in 

indeed,  that  nearly  the  ivi.ole  French  proportion    to    (he  population,   ab- 

poi^u-ation   of    t:.e    mditarv  age    is  stracted  from  labour  and  annually 

enrolled    :n    ti^e    Garde    Nationale.  called  into  the  regular  army  than  in 

ye:   ^e^:  cxre   i%  taken  not  to  let  France :  and  the  pressure  upon  these 

iLL<    .:::er:ere   >M:ii    li.eir    ordin:iry  in  war  wih  be  longer  and  more  severe, 

infu^'.r.al  pur?ui:s  an:  oocupa: ions.  But    the   more   numerous  cImss  who 

XL  /t   r*^f^d  ro   Pres^^ure  o?i  t\e  altogether    escape    the  conscription 

P:'r'!-.'.::iV'ii  n    r.'^f  •:/"  H'-ir. — Here  during  peace  wid  also  be  altogether 

a  v-ry   :t.: oviar.i    d.-ercnc-e    ari^-s  ext-mpt  ironi  the  wa.-pretsurc.     Li 

t«:wcer-  the  Frta.h  a::d  'Jie  North  France,   on   the   oiher    hand,   manj 

Gerrsin    »y>:e:Ls-     Of    the    young  fewer  wili   be  actually   taken   firam 

znen  wL:>  a.:^'.:;  each  year  ;he  con-  the  pu:5uit£  of  industry  and  pasted 

sir  p:  ve   ai^?    ?f   tweniy  in    No:th  through    iLe   ranks   of   the  regular 

Grr.iia::y.     nearly     one  -  th:rd      are  army  in  time  of  peace ;  and  during 

lirawn  :or   :':.e    army,   whe.e    they  war  their  liability  to  be  called  ont 

serve  :cr  tiiree  ye.tr^  then  pass  i.'iio  wil  be  extendei  over  a  shorter  p^ 

ice  reserve  for  f.'ur  years,  and  fin-  riod :    but   the   whoie  youth  of  the 

aiiy    ir.to     th-^    landwehr    for    five,  country  tnV/  ^.e  called  to  arme  in  one 

Ihe/   are    theretbre    subject    to    be  capacity  or  another  when  hostilitte 

called    out   d.:ring   war   for   twelve  actually    break    out.      The    system 

years  after  cMrv.'lr^eDt.     But  the  re-  wiil  p:ess  hariest  on  middle  life  m 

xni:ni::e  young  men  who  have  the  North   Germany   and  on   youth  ill 

gooi    Jbri^ne    cot     :o    be     drawn,  France.* 

ounrine  to  tu:o-ihi''d*  of  thf  u-hcU,        Austri.^    occupies  in  this 


are  _^,fitUf^  n eased  jroni  a.,  nahiuttf    an     intermediate    position    betw< 

levy    Nor:a   Germany  and  France: — 


/jr  mil^Tw^y  *en.'ke.  except  as  a  J 

en  moMi  in   tiie   last  agony  of  the  ovm<cr'p:s  drawn   th>m  her  regular 

Sute.  ^  army  being.  a!>  in  North  Germany, 

ijer  hand,  of  i^assed  siiccessivelv  inio  the  rcwKU 


In  France,  on  the  otJer  hand,  of  (tasse 

those   wno  attain    trie    co::schpt4ve  and  the  landwehr  until  their  iwehe 

aire  of  Tw-viiiy-ouo  \:\  anyone  year,  years'  liabi.ity  is  exhausted;  while 

t%i  wh^e  are  enrolled  in  eitiier  the  the  creat  Tnaiv^ritv  of  the  vouth  of 


*  MT^r  in  Fratoe  wi'A  te'.l  nivvt  UeATily  on  the  vhoif  population  betveen  twea^ 
one  and  twenty-Qve  yean  of  aiso  ;  iu  FruMitt  it  mill  be  more  widely  extended  over 
njhiri  of  the  |XYuUtioa  b«twren  twcuty  and  thirty -oue  yean  uf  a^e. 
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tha  militaiT  age  not  drawn  in  any  calcniatcd  that  about  10,000  will 
one  year  lor  the  army  are,  instead  do  so  annually.  The  French  army 
of  being  discharged  from  military  will  thus  come  to  haye,  on  an  aver- 
UalHlity,  as  in  Prussia,  enrolled  in  afj:e,  50,000  old,  re-engaged,  good 
the  ranks  of  the  landwehr  tor  home-  soldiere  always  in  its  ranks— a 
■enrice  during  war,  as  in  France,  tower  of  strength  in  the  hour  of 
The  war-pressure  in  her  will  there-  need.  In  Prussia  hardly  any  pri- 
ibre  be  most  severe,  being  both  vates  are  re-engaged — only  the  non- 
longitudinal  from  tlie  regular  aimy,  commiss^ioncd  otlicers;  nnd  in  Aus- 
and  lateral  through  the  landwehr.  tria  it  is  probable   that,  for  finan- 

III.    Comparative    Effect  of  these  cial  reasons,  do  groat  number  of  re- 

JSyetems    on    the    Armiee    ihemsdvee  engsgements  amongst  the  rank  and 

tonaidered    ae    Engines   of     War, —  file  will  be  made.     In  so  far,  there- 

This  subject  will   be   most  ezhaus-  fore,   as   the  regular    army  is  con- 

tively   treated  by  considering  these  cerned,  we  consider  that  of  France 

armies  in  respect  to  the  three  great  to  be  the  most  powerful  war-engine, 

divisions  ot^ — the  standing  army,  the  alike  from  its  superior  numbers  and 

reserve  of  the  standing  army,  and  its  higher  organisation. 
the  landwehr  or  militia.  2.     In  regard  to  the    Reserve   of 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Standing  the  Standing  Aitny. — We  believe 
Army. — The  regular  army  of  France  this  to  be  the  best  in  I'russin,  most 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  most  power-  numerous  in  Austria,  and  least 
fal  of  the  tluree,  both  in  regard  to  powerful  in  France.  In  Prussia 
numbers  and  composition.  It  is  the  reserve  consist  of  350,000  men, 
100,000  stronger  than  those  either  all  of  whom  have  served  for  tliree 
of  North  Germany  or  Austria;  con-  years  in  tlie  regular  army,  and  few 
•equently,  to  place  itself  on  an  of  whom  have  been  for  more  than 
equal  looting  with  them  in  war,  it  three  years  absent  from  its  ranks, 
would  require  to  draw  mucli  fewer  In  Auntria  it  cons'sti^  of  545,000 
men  from  the  reserve.  And  in  men,  all  of  whom  have  served  for 
compo.'idtion  it  is  al:*o  stronger,  both  three  years  in  the  regular  aimy; 
from  the  soldiers  who  compose  it  but  as  they  remain  in  the  reserve 
being  enrolled  for  a  longer  period,  for  seven  years  (not  four  only,  as 
and  from  the  much  greater  number  in  Prussia),  a  great  number  of 
of  re-engaged  men  in  the  rankA.  them  will  have  been  so  long  ab- 
The  French  conscript  is  enrolled  sent  from  the  colours  that  the 
for  five,  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  habit  of  discipline  will  have  near^ 
for  three  years  only;  the  former  ly  faded  from  their  minds.  The 
will  therefore  be  more  a  discipUned  strength  of  the  rei>erve  of  both 
soldier  than  either  of  the  latter.  It  these  armies  consists  in  no  man  be- 
ia  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  ing  in  it  who  has  not  actually  served 
practice  tliis  difi'erence  will  not  be  as  a  soldier  for  three  years;  and  of 
quite  so  great  as  it  looks  on  paper;  each  men  returning,  when  called 
for  the  Pnissian  recruit  is  kept  in  out,  to  that  battalion  in  which  he 
the  ranka  fur  his  whole  period,  had  been  trained ;  and  the  value  of 
whilst  in  France  the  custom  pre-  the  reserve  men  so  returning  will 
vails  of  letting  him  go,  in  ordinary  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  short* 
times,  to  his  liomc  on  furlough  for  nfss  of  the  time  they  have  been  absent 
the  la«t  year  of  his  service.  Tlie  from  its  ranks.  In  France  the  re- 
French  soldier  will  tlierefore  be  serve  consists  of  320,000  men,  di- 
pnctically  trained  for  only  one  vided  into  two  portions, — the  first 
year  longer  than  either  the  Prus-  consisting  of  100.000  who  have 
sian  or  Austrian.  But  in  France  never  served  in  the  army  at  all; 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  second,  of  228,000  who  have 
good  soldiers  to  re-engage  for  a  been  enrolled  in  the  army  for  five 
•econd  term  of  five  years,  and  it  it  years,  and  remain  in  the  reserve  for 
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thcr  into  a  question  lying  at  a  dis-  mind  about  the  Irish  Church  he- 
tance  he  ould  not  measure" — a  cauie  he  had  changed  the  opixi- 
sincrular  declaration  for  a  man  to  ions  as  to  the  relations  that  shouU 
make  in  18G5,  whose  mind  on  tliid  subsist  between  Church  and  State 
question  in  1863  '-had  been  made  which  he  had  announced  in  hii 
up."  This  is  all  that  Ave  care  to  early  work.  On  the  contrary,  he 
say  upon  the  distastufil  personal  tells  us  distinctly  that  he  gave  up 
aspects  of  the  controversy.  We  are  the  Irish  Church  simply  because 
willing  to  allow  that,  in  remaining  the  Stare  had  given  up  its  con- 
silent  from  1S45  to  1868,  Mr.  Glad-  scii'nce — id  est,  renounced  its  ri.ht 
stone  was  not  p^uilty  of  deliberate  to  persecute  for  the  truth ;  and  ha 
and  coni^t'ious  treachery;  and  we  are  leaves  it  tx)  be  interred  that  if  the 
willing  to  accept  in  the  frankest  State  had  retained  its  conscience— 
possible  spirit  the  singntar  reason  id  est^  cuniinued  to  create  disabili- 
which  he  assigns  for  his  sintnilar  ties  and  enforce  penalties  on  be- 
silence:  "My  mind  recoiled  then,  htA^  of  the  truth — the  Irish  Churdt 
as  it  recoils  now,  from  the  v.iea  of  would  have  retained  his  support. 
worryinff  the  Irish  Church  to  deuViy  But,  further,  it  follows,  on  Mr. 
By  what  gentle  and  delicate  eiiphe-  Gladstone's  own  plea,  that  when 
mism  does  Mr.  Gladstone  propose  in  1845  he  gave  up  the  Irish,  he  at 
to  describe  the  measure  which  he  the  same  time  gave  up  the  English, 
is  now  attomp:ing  to  carry?  We  Establishment.  The  State,  the  rul- 
aro  afraid  that  the  Irish  clergy  will  ing  power  in  the  country,  is  one 
bo  disponed  to  reply,  that  if  Mr.  and  indivisible.  It  cannot  hftvo 
Gladstone's  mind  recoils  from  the  two  couvsciences — an  English  con- 
idea  of  worryin<r  them  to  death,  science  and  an  Irish  con^-cience. 
the  idea  of  cutting  thinr  throats  On  the  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
does  not  apparently  produce  upon  it  became  a  system  of  practical 
his  mind  the  same  feeling  of  recoil.  atheism   in   England   as  well   as  in 

2dly,  It   is  to  be   noted  that  the  Ireland.     If  it  then  lost  its  right  to 

Maynooth   grant   was   in   existence  teach   the  truth   in  Ireland,  it  sim- 

belore  1845,  and  not  only  the  May-  ultaneously  lost  its   light  to  teach 

nooth  grant,  but  the  Re</i'(m  Donum  the   tnith  in   England.       And   this^ 

in  Ireland  and  the  Kirk  in  Scotland,  we   think,  is   the   truly  serious  aa- 

The  State,   when   it  permitted  imy  pect   of  Mr.  Gladsttme's   manifesto, 

part  of  the    funds  under    its  con-  Every    Churchman    in    England    is 

trol  to  be  devoted  to  the  religious  entitled  to  put  to  him  the  question, 

uses  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pres-  Did    you    in    1845    arrive    at    the 

byterian,  was   guilty   of  an   a-t  of  opinion   that  the  Voluntary  princi- 

practical  atheism ;  and  its  eonsoienee,  pie  ought  to   prevail  in  England  as 

even  before  Mr.  Glad^ftone  had  quit-  well  as   in    Ireland  ?    If  not,  why 

ted   the   nursery,   must    have   been  not  ?     And  if  you  did  arrive  at  that 

worn   tolerably   threadbare.     But  if  conclusion,   dofs   the  silence  which 

(spite   of  these    lapses   from  virtue)  you  have  preseivedfor  twenty-four 

Mr.  Glidstone  thought  it  right,  so  years   simply   indicate    that  in   the 

late  as  1844,  that   the  State  should  case  of  the  English  as  of  the  Irish 

continue  to  show  that  it  had  a  con-  Church  you  were  not  then  desirous 

science  in   Ireland,  how   could   the  of  '*  worrying  her  to  death  "  ? 

mere  increase  of  a  giant  (<ay  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  logical  proces^ei^ 

XlOO   to   £ir>U)  foree  him   in  point  however,  are  so  mysterious,  that  we 

of  principl.'  to  relinquish  the  ground  are  willing  to  ass-une  that  he  did  not 

which  he  had  previously  held  ?  perceive   in   1845  that   the   endow- 

3dly,    It  is   to  be   noted   in   the  ment  of  Maynooth  had  an  Euvliah 

last     place,      that     Mr.      Gladstone  as    well    as    an     Irish    application, 

nowhere  says    in    his  la*  est  mani-  Although   the    locnl    conscience    of 

festo    that    ho    had    changed    his  the    State    had    been    irreparably 
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damiged,     its    imperial    conscience  namo."     Much  of  the  Icgialafion  to 

faa>l    not  been   Beriously  hurt  I     Mr.  which  he  refers  was  antededent  to 

Gladstone,   however,   is    careful    to  1845 ;  and  it  is  thirefore  impossible 

cut  away   tliis    fl/a  from    beneath  to  avoid  the  condiisioii,  rhat  f  »r  the 

hi»  feet,  by  showing  us  (before  he  la^t  twenty  years,  at  least,  Mr.  Glad- 

cloRes)    that    in    England,    no    less  stone  lias  been   of  (^piiiion  that  th« 

than    in    Irelanil,    tlie   Government  En^li.-h  S  ate  Churcn  ou^ht  not  to 

had  a<'s  :m  d  a  position  of  practical  be  maintained. 

atheism,  and   had   tlicreby  forfeited  Nay,  ni^re,  he  tacitly  admi's  that 

its    right    to    convey   rel-gicms    ii;-  the  legi  lation  of  18G7  has  Htrength- 

struction    to    the     people.      Thirty  eued  ihi^  con\ic:ion : — 
yearn  ago  the  governing  power  had 

a  conscience:—  .. ^^  ,„„^  ,«  ^,,<,  ^^^,  ,^,,1,],  1,^  ^^ 

•'At  that  tiu.p.  .Tt'ws.  an.l  others  not  •f*^°''  *'>'  ^l'**  intellfclual  Hnpt-rionty  of 

adopting  the  Chri.ti.m  i.nmi.,  wnrc  ex-  tii;- govrnnng  c lassfs  ami  by  theg-od- 

clud.Ml   Iroin  civil    offure;    aiul   ihonirh  wdl  ,.f  the  |HM.ple   n  p..8Uioii  of  oiiginal 

RomMn    C-.iholies   and    Noni-onf..nni>«  and  un.if lived  authority  there  la  no  ab- 

had   efTecHMl   an  entrance   into   Pailia-  f'*'"^**  nnpropriety  bui  the  reverae,  la 

meut  thrre  Ptill  remained  an  oath  for  >"*  «<>n";|c..di:  g  to  the  nnt-on  the  great- 

the  foinier  and   a  .leclaration  for  tho  ^-^'^  ^*^  "''   V'^'^."*-     Ih.t  wh.n.  enher  by 

latter,  whi.h.  if  thev  did  not  practically  7"!*^   revoluti..n    of    ii.Htitutions    from 

limit   freedom,    xet   denoted,    like   the  ^ll^^""  ^""'"^'t   i"   «»'*-^»-   hane    or  by  a 

niaik   of    ell-ins  on   the   limha   of    an  *\'''"*  and  surer  procesK,  anah.gous  to 

eman<Mpnte.l  ^l.lve.  that  there  had  b.  en  ^'''^l'   '''"^\'*    mee^nnntly  rvmovea    and 

a  time  when  it.  did  not  exiat.  .    .  .    The  r»'P'«<*C"*   the  Constituent    parts  of  the 

State  coiiiinued  to  make  to  olh.  r  i..m-.  *^""""'  *^'"'.y'  J''*'  j^l"'*^  *"^'*  ^^'^"J^  ^^  ^» 

suasioi.s  crrtain  grant-,  little  more  than  *''.**  oiyan  of  the  dt-hbeiHte  and  a^ujer- 

CompMSMonate,  ai.d  handed  down  from  ^"'"^'^  .^''i*  of  the  eommuhity,  expreawsd 

other  tiiiM.*:  but,  even   in   the  ease  of  t»';-««i-'»»    l^-P'd    ohaniic.s-then    the  m- 

the  clashes  .■».p,.olallv  in  its  charge.  Fuoh  c"'c'»!'"''  <•»   a  rdiu'inn    can  no  longer 

assohliers  in.d  nailois..  or  such  again  as  T'**'  "'   ^"'^  ,7  I'e""anc"t  torce,  upoa 

paupers    and    criminals,   it   rjirely  per-  '^*  authority. 
mitted.  an«l  9till   more  rarely  provided 

for  them,  the  means  of  religious  worNhip  To    wl.at,    in    plain    words,    does 


of  ihe  (/hu.eh  wus  taught;  and  he  Kstabli  bed  Church  can  only  be 
would  h.ivo  been  deemvd  Komotliinur  mamtamed  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
more  th:in  a  darii.ir  prophet,  who  bh-Mili  "I'Utj  a"d  is  an  anomaly  in  a 
have  foretold  that,  in  a  few  vfirs  Ihe  country  which  'i»  governed  un  popM- 
utnioHt  nmbition  of  the  biy  ehampion.-i  lar  principles.  A  popular  govern- 
and  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  (.liurch  ment  views  with  d:8:eli<h  tlie  civil 
wouhl  be.  to  <d)tain  the  maintenance  penalties  and  disabilities  which  ar- 
of  I  dpnoniiiiational  syctem  in  popular  bitrary  govcrnnienfs  have  not  hesi- 
edueatioii.  under  which  all  religions  ^^ted  to  employ;  yet  whenever 
alike  should  r.eeive  the  indirect  \-et  ^hese  penalties  and  "disabilities  are 
not  unsubstantial,  cmntenanee  of  the  .vitbdrawn,  the  State  becomes  atho- 
^*"  istio,  and  incapable  of  instructing 
He  fToceods  to  point  out  that  all  the  people  in  religion.  The  Church 
reli.:r!Ous  dipqualifications  had  grad-  whose  es-ablishment  involves  ecr- 
ually  been  di-ieontiniKMl  by  an  athe-  tain  moie  or  less  modified  fomui 
istic  Government,  and  that  the  ex-  of  p  "isceution,  is  the  oidy  Church 
istcncn  of  an  Established  Churih  whieb  a  religious  State  can  conaci- 
had  ceased  to  entail  any  legal  pen-  entiously  recognise  and  subsidise  I 
a! ties  even  *' in  the  case  of  Jews  and  What  Mr.  Gladstone's  private 
of  others  not  adopting  the  Christian  opinions  ou  the  counection  between 
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Church  and  State  at  this  present  only  in  so  far  as  it  18  tyrannioal 
time  may  be.  we  really  cannot  un-  and  intolerant,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
derrake  to  divino.  Tlicro  is  some  is  iniquitous  and  oppressive,  is  aa 
slight  feeble  protest,  towanls  the  undesirable  ally  for  ChurcbmeD. 
close  of  Ills  pamphlet,  against  the  Mr.  Gladstone's  "religious  pro- 
extreme  Voluntary  doctrine  that  all  giess"  is  undoubtedly  a  most  stiik- 
Establishments  are  sinful  (he  can-  ing  commentary  upon  the  text  tfasi 
not  wish,  he  s.iys.  that  Consiantine  transcendental  enthusasm  cannot 
in  the  iormntion  of  the  P^mpire,  or  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  tius 
that  Elizabetii  in  the  crisis  of  the  security  for  an  establi>hinent  is 
Reformation,  should  have  rejected  to  be  found  in  the  commun-seost 
the  CO- operation  of  the  Churcli) — a  and  reasonableness  of  its  membeis 
protest  to  which,  in  the  circum-  — "  your  moderation^'*  aa  the  apostle 
stances,  and  having  reprard  to  the  enjoined,  '*  bein^  inaijilested  unto 
singular  langnnge  in  which  it  is  all  men.*'  Happily  for  the  Church, 
couched,  we  can  attach  little  weight.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  deserted  to 
But,  logically  speukinpr,  di<l  pre-  Uie  enemy;  and  if  he  will  only 
tender  to  {Statesmanship  ever  ex-  publish  one  or  two  more  chapters 
hibit  himself  in  more  humiliating  of  the  Autobiogiaphy,  we  navs 
or  deplorable  plight?  In  early  every  confidence  in  the  issue.  A 
life  he  defeiids  the  Irish  Church  on  majority  of  one  hundred  cannot  long 
grotesque  and  whimsical  grounds,  survive  that  fatal  partiality  and  dis- 
Wel!,  the  time  arrives  when  we  fmd  astrous  friendship, 
him   conveited    into    an    ansailant. 

Wherefore  ?      Because    his  original  If  there  be  something  of  the  Pn- 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  ritan  in  Mr.  Briglit  and  of  the  priest 
Church  was  so   radically  fa'se  that  in    Mr.    Gladstone,    Mr.    Lowe,  at 
no  sane  man  could  be  got  to  adopt  h-ast,  is  quite'  free  from  any  taint 
it     So  in  a  sort  of  philosophic  pet  of    supirstition.      His    intellect    is 
he    retires    from    hw    post.     **  You  the  pure  intellect  of  the  acafJeniy — 
have  ma:le  tijo  Church  tolerant  ami  a  keen,  sharp,  clear-cutting,  desiruo- 
comprehensive,"    he    in    effe«  t  ob-  tive   faeulty.     This  ciitical,  cynical, 
serves ;  ''you  have  made  it  simply  a  fastidious  man  has  won  little  love ; 
teacher  of  rit.hteou8ness  instead  of  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  men  who 
an  in>trument    of  oppres^^ion ;    you  need  much.     His  attitude  is  essen- 
have  recnm'iled   the  reli^nous  priv-  tially  aggressive,  and   his  temper  is 
ilege  and  the  secular  right;    there-  adapted  to  his  taste  in  this  rej-peot, 
fore  you  have    departed    from   the  as   the   House  of  Commons  knows 
high  ideal  of  a  persecuting,  exclu-  very  wrll — for  it  laughed  heartily 
sive,     intolerant   society:     therefore  whin  Mr.  Bright  on   one  occasion 
I  haye  gone  over  to  \  oluntaryism.  referred  to  the  populiir   member  for 
Far  better  that  we  should  have  no  Calne,    "  so    discreet.,    so    amiahle." 
Establishment    whatever    than    an  Had  he  possessed   the  gifts  which 
Establishment    which    is  consistent  win  a  personal   ibilowing,  and  had 
witli  the  a;heistic  principle  of  tol-  he  entered  English  politieal  life  tea 
oration."  years   sooner,   th  re    can    be    littlt 
Which  in  most  damaging  to   the  doubt  that  Mr.  Lowe  w^uld  now  be 
Church — the  delence  or  the  assault,  the   first  man  in  the   liberal  party, 
the  advance  or   the    retreat?     For  a    position    for    wl  ieh    his    really 
our    own    part,    we    have    always  splendid     intellectual     endowments 
thought    that    nothing     could     be  fully  qualify  him.     IJo  is  Mr.  Glad- 
more   liuitfnl    to     the    interests  of  stone's    superior    in    soundness    of 
rational   national   religion  than   Mr.  judgment  and    tenacity   of  conyio- 
Gladsione's    mystical    fervour    and  tion;     he  is  Mr.  Bright's  superior 
medisev.il     unreasonableness.       The  in  breadth  of  insight  and  ricLneti 
writer   who    defends    the    Church  of  culture;    while  his  reasoning  » 
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doser  in  texture,  more  vivid  and  *  ceives  that  Radicals  and  Revoln- 
picturesque,  miro  brilliant  an!  in-  tionist^s  liave  formulas  of  thi-ir  own 
ciaivf,  ihuTi  iliat  of  *Mtlier  of  his  — narrower,  mote  meagre,  more 
coUca«ruo<.  lie  i8  j«8  irreverent  as  merciless,  more  inflexible,  than  tlie 
Mr.  HilH It :  cla88i<al  history,  for  in-  existing:  national  Ibrmulas,  which 
stance,  U  Sf.oken  of  by  ho'h  witli  experience  has  made  tolerant  and 
utter  ro:itempt.  But  while  Mr.  ag.*  lias  mellowed. 
Briglr'a  xn-rn  for  "'the  mnniri-  This  innate  conservatism  of  Mr. 
pal  S'liiabblos  of  aiitiquiy"  is  t!ie  Lovvo'8  mind  slio^ved  itSr-lf  conspic- 
boori  h  <lirelish  <f  the  unlettered  uously  in  the  speecliea  which  he 
Puritan.  M-.  LuWi's  is  the  cyn  cism  delivered  a^ruinst  Mr.  Glalstnne's 
of  a  hi^h!y-ciilli\ate.l  intelli^'once  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Br  ght,  indeed, 
— tlie  viMv  upiilence  of  hi8resou:ce3  witii  liis  usual  frankness,  attnbuted 
makiri;;  liira  carele.-s  aud  contcnifi-  the  hosti  ity  to  nioie  mundane  eon- 
tuoui  and  u:l^ymp»th^'tic.  Tliia  ir-  siderati-.ns.  The  motives  of  tiio 
reverent  habit  of  mind,  ho  wove',  is  present  Clmncellor  of  ihe  Exchequer 
most  conspicuMUS  when  he  touches  were  thus  aMaly^ed  by  tlie  present 
on  tlie  el  rjry.  The  «'xclii>ive  p:e-  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 
tenMoiiS  wliich  Mr.  Gladstone  re-  ..  ^Imt  la  the  rea»ou,  I  a..k.  that 
pards  wit'i  superstitioi^s  le-pect--  gpntle.iM«ii  wlio  have  been  hold»r»  of 
"the>urniiae<  of  iradiiion,  the  |)edi-  „ffice  twke  this  couii^o  with  regMrd  to 
gree  of  nianus(;rip;s,  the  slippery  the  Bill  of  the  Oovennnciit?  I  will  not 
chain  of  epi-eopal  anointinentH  " —  dful  in  uny  inaiinmtion.s  Imt  I  will  say 
are  uniformly  tr  ated  with  ridicule  tlmi,  fiom  gfi.tlHin*-!!  who  have  held 
by  M'.  Lowe.  The  ^ig:.t  of  a  priest  ofi'^*'.  *'"'  ^1'"  hnpien  ti»  hnv«  been  left 
excites  him.  as  a  bull  is  excited  by  ""^  "**  ^''"^  "'••y  *•**  ^^^^^^  *'^<^  '^"'^r 
ft  pieee  of  red  el>ih.  He  wou  d  niii.iHtr..tioiiH,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
make  the  higher  Kngli.h  hfe  in  «  verj  in.. mt^  ..c.o«„t  of  the  reasons 
genciM- education,  morals,  art.  why  th.y  .hange  th.ir  opnnon.  beWe 
P  .  ^.  '  11-  ^'6  cHii  lui-ii  i-uUh«i  and  ch.iiii^e  with 
reg.>latio  .-a  purely  si'cular  buM-  j,^^„,  These  are  the  uei.tlenun  who 
neas  li.in  \x  h.ch  pm  sU  and  i  nest-  all  at  ...i<re  ».ait  up  Hsihe  gieatteachei-a 
cralt  shoidd  be  expre  sly  exc  ud.d.  ^.f  ^tat.^^IllHI  hhi|.  t..  ihe  llnuse  miuI  the 
But  it,  is  fair  I  o  ad.  I,  I  hilt  if  h»'  hates  country.  In  iffi.o  theae  right  hon. 
Uie  piiesi,  lie  re;,Mrds  ilie  i'uritan  ^cntlemon  are  as  docile  aa  any  other 
with  even  keener  antip  thy.  He  genileinen  in  .  ffii-e,  but.  I  fear,  notwith- 
resent^.  ill  short,  ftnv  line  of  con-  t'tandnur  the  idt-a?*  some  people  have 
duct  or  jolicy  which  restij  ui>on  <'f  my  infbi  nee  with  Kail  Ku8s.^Il.  that 
ent:r:siju<ni,  fanatic  sin,  or  excritud  ^  "•"  "^"  able  to  ..tfcr  them  any  argu- 
feel  UL'  ment-4  (Ml  hia  part  that  will   tell   U|<on 

Alt!.o..-h   Mr.   Lowe  be   thus  on  J**^'""     ' /^'^  '"Ar^'J'n^  ^'''  ^^  '""'."'"f 

4i_               1   .■        „   1            ,■         11       •  to  a  ii'Oinl>iT  »■!  th;a    House   boiiii;  h>iia 

the  speenhilive   s  de   pm  oundly    ir-  ^^^   ^,,,...^.      ,^,,,^.   Cnaneollor  of  iL  Kx- 

reverent.  .10   is  ycL  on   the  practical  ^.hon„er     jm-MmMv    live-    n.u- h    more 

in  several  aspects  a  tli..imuh    lory.  |,„p,.iiv  i„  ,.ffie- than   he  would  live  if 

The  apparent  paradox   is  eapable  of  |,e  wrr- out  <.f  it,  ihongh  I  do  not  think 

CxpliinatioM.       A    critically    destrue-  he   will    ive  quite  ao   long.     I  do  not 

tive    intelI'M  t  h  in    praciiee  not  un-  o-oinpSnin  of  men  who  nre  fond  of  offiee, 

frequently  ronse*  VJit.ve.        Mirabi-an  thouirh  I   eould   never  comprehend  the 

had  got   rid  «»f  all  tbrmulas,  an<l  was  rcaa-m  whv  ihev  like  it  ao  much.     Ii  I 

yet  the   l.tcst  available  d  feii«ior  of  "»••}'  p'r-'dv,  or  if  I  may  make  an  alter- 

the  l''reiM;li  mo;:ar  by.     Association.  "^''*"  '"  '^  >"'^*  "»"  ^^*»***  ""*'  «*"  ^*'«  ">*••' 

tra.iition,      >cnt  ment,     are      To.y ;  »'-|»^'t»>  1>^«»"  '"  our  langmige,  1  might 

and    the     m  n — t.ie    Mirabeau,    tne  ** 

Carlvle  — who    ha-^    e»;..ped    out     of  i;F«r  *»•".  t.  dumb  f-ryelfnlnesBaprey, 

t0rniU.;L>    mu-t    be   by    natne    some-  Lett  tin- warm  prvi-li.ctK  of  theTrvisury. 

tiling     of    a  poet     or   idealist.        Not  N»*cantnnv  l»*t  long,  lingering' look  LeModf* 

merely  so,    but    such   a  miud    per-  "What  I  complain  of  it  i his,  that  when 
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Church  and  State  at   this    present  only  m  so  far  as  it  18  tyraanioal 

time  may  be,  we  really  cannot  un-  ana  intolerant,  only  in  so  far  as  il 

derrake  to  divinp.    There  is  some  is  iniquitous  and  oppressive,  is  aa 

slight    feeb.e    protest,   towanis   the  undesirable    ally    for     Churcbmeo. 

close  of  ills  pamphlet,   against  the  Mr.     Gladstone's      "religious    pro» 

extreme  Voluntary  doctrine  that  all  giess"  is  undoubtedly  a  most  stiik* 

Sstablishincnts   are  sinful  (he  can-  ing  commenrary  upon  the  text  that 

not  wish,  he  snys.  that  Gotisiantine  transcendental    enthusasm     cannot 

in  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  or  be    relied    on,   and    Uiat    the    tiue 

that  Eliztibeth  in  the  criais  of  the  security    for    an    establishment    is 

Reformaiion,   should  have    rejected  to  be  found  in  the  commun-senss 

the  co-operation  of  the  Churcli) — a  and  reasonableness  of  its  membsn 

protest    to  which,   in    the    circum-  — "  your  moderation,'*  as  the  aposUs 

stancei>,  and  having  reprard   to  tlie  enjomed,    *'  being    manilested    unto 

singular  language    in   which    it    is  all  men."     Happily  for  tlie  Church, 

couched,  we  can  attach  little  weight.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  deserted  to 

But,    logically    spenkinpr,    did    pre-  tlie  enemy;    and    if  he    will  only 

tender    to    statesmanship    ever  ex-  publish  one  or  two  more   chaptets 

hibii  himself   in   more    humiliating  of    the    Autobiogiaphy,    we    naTt 

or    deplorable    plight?      In     early  every   confidence   in   the    issue.    A 

life  he  defends  the  Irish  Church  on  majority  of  one  hundred  csnnot  long 

grotesque    and   whimsical    groiindi>.  survive  that  fatal  partiality  and  dis* 

Well,  the  time  arrives  when  we  fmd  astrous  friendship, 
him    conveited    into    an    assailant. 

Wherefore  ?      Because    his  original        If  there  be  something  of  the  Pa- 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  ritan  in  Mr.  Bright  and  of  the  priest 
Church  was  so  radically  fa^so  that  in    Mr.    Gladstone,    Mr.    Lowe,  at 
no  sane  man  could  be  got  to  adopt  least,  is  quite'  free  from  any  taint 
it.     So  in  a  sort  of  philosophic  pet  of    supirstition.      His    intellect    is 
he    retires    from    his    post.     **  You  the  pure  mtellect  of  the  aca^Jemy — 
have  ma.le  the  Church  tolerant  and  a  keen,  sharp,  clear-cutting,  desiruo- 
comprelicnsivo,"    he    in    effe»  t  ob-  tive   faculty.     This  critical,  cynicd, 
serves;  ''you  have  made  it  simply  a  fastidious  man  has  won  little  love; 
teacher  of  righteousness  instead  of  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  men  who 
an  in>trument   of  opprcs'^ion ;    you  need  much.     His  attitude  is  essen- 
have  reconeiled   the   reli^'ious  priv-  lially  aggressive,  and   liis  temper  is 
ilege  and  tlie  secular  right;    there-  adapted  to  his  taste  in  this  re^peo^ 
fore  you  have    departed    from   the  as  the  House  of  Contmons  knows 
high  ideal   of  a  persecuting,  exclu-  very  wrll — for  it  laughed  heartily 
sive,     intolerant   societv:     therefore  when  Mr.  Bright   on   one   occasion 
I  have  gone  over  to  Voluntaryism,  referred  to  the  popular  member  for 
Far  better  that  we  should  have  no  Calne,    "  so    disi-reet,    so    amiable." 
Establishment    whatever    than    an  Had  he  possessed   the  gifts  which 
Establi<-hment    which    is  consistent  win  a  personal   following,  and   had 
with  the  aiheistio  principle  of  to!-  he  entered  English  pulitieal  life  tea 
oration."  years  sooner,   there    can    be    littls 
Which  i«*  most  damaging  to   the  doubt  that  Mr.  Lowe  would  now  bo 
Church — the  de.'ence  or  the  assault,  the  first  man  in  the   liberal  party, 
the  advance  or   the    retreat?     For  a    position    for    wl  ich    his    really 
our    own    part,    we    have    always  splendid     intellectual     endowments 
thought    that     nothing     could     be  fully  qualify  hinu     He  is  Mr.  Glad- 
more  huitfnl    to     the    interosts  of  stone's    superior    in    soundness    of 
rational   national   religion  than   Mr.  judgment  and    tenacity  of  convit 
Gladstone's    mystical    fervour    snd  tion;     he  is  Mr.  Bright's  superio 
mediaeval     unreasnnableness.       The  in  breadth  of  insight  and  richner 
writer   wlio    defends    the    Church  of  culture;    while  his  reasoninp  v 
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place  reeedes  into  the  tomewhftt  dim  race  and  of  cverj  clime.**   Mr.  Lowe, 

pest,  that  which  iu  cffioe  was  deemed  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  aVri- 

patriotism  vaiii«he8  with   it;    and  we  buting  the  corruption  of  pubUc  life 

have  one  howl  of  despair  from  these  j^  America    to  its  poliiical  infltitn- 

right  hon.  gentlemen  b«CHUse  it  is  pro-     ^ions* 

posed  to  diminish  the  franchise  in   Dor- 

oagh«  from  £10  to  £7.  and  to  add,  hy  "  It  i«  an  old  observation  that  every 

so  small   a   proposition  as  that,  some-  democracy  is  in  some  respccU  similar 

thing  to  the  freedom  of  tlie  people  of  to  a  dcsj^tism.    As  courtiers  and  flai- 

this  country."  tei-crs  are  worse  than   despots  them- 
selves, so  those  who  Batter  and  fawn 

But  the  insinuAtion  wns,  wc  think,  upon  the  people  are  generally  very  in- 
unfair.  Mr.  Lowe  thoroughly  en-  ferior  to  the  people,  the  ohjects  of  their 
joyed  his  self-allotted  task.  We  do  flattery  and  adnlaiion.  We  see  ia 
not  know  which  he  attacked  with  America,  where  the  people  have  undis- 
keenest  rehsli— "  the  reyuluUonary  V^^^  V^^-r,  that  they  do  not  send 
papsion"  of  Mr.  Bright,  or  "the  honest  hard-woiking  men  to  repreaent 
maudlin    enthtisiasm   of   humanity"  them  m  the  oo..gre.s,  but  trafficker,  m 

1.'  1  mjr  ni  1  4^  1  -u-.  1  T  otnce,  hai.krupts,  men  who  have  loat 
which  Mr.  Glad^tone  exhibited.  In  their  chnraoteV  and  been  driven  from 
two  respects  he  was  divided  from  respectable  way  of  life,  and  who 
his  present  colleagues  by  a  great  take  up  politics  as  a  last  resource." 
gulf.  Cardinal  Granvelle  de-  ,,  x  •  i.  i  •  w 
nounced  "  that  vile  and  miscbiev-  -M^r.  Lowe  s  speeches  on  this  Re- 
ous  animal  called  the  people ; "  and  ^oiin  Bi.l  were,  we  flunk,  jus  mas- 
Mr.  Lowe  spoke  of  his  countrymen  tcrpiecrs;  and  as  Mr.  Bnght  and 
in  words  which  they  have  not  yet  ^r.  aiadatone  will  never  again 
forgotten,  and  which  the  President  b«  painted  by  a  more  vigorous  and 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  wished  to  brilliant  arti4,  they  will  no  doubt 
see  hung  up  in  every  factory,  work-  ^^ank  ns  for  preserving  (the  artist 
shop,  and  clubhouse,  "so  that  the  having  in  the  mt-an  time  rutired  from 
spirit  of  the  people  mighi  be  roused  ^^is  department  of  business)  one  or 
against  the  slanderer  of  a  great  and  ^^^  *  **  ^^e  most  flattering  touches, 
whole  naton."  We  have  already  extracWd  one  pas- 
sage di'scriptive   of  demagogues   ill 

'*If  you  want  venality,"  said  Mr.  gmeral  (we  have  h(»ard  that  the 
Lowe,  -if  vou  want  ignorance,  if  you  orator  tumid  round  and  confronted 
want  druhkeniiess,  and  facility  for  ^r.  Bright  as  he  spoke) ;  the  pas- 
being  mtmudnted  ;  op  ,f,  on  the  other  ^^  ^j^^  Bright's  afl-ected  vcner- 

?*    :  ^''v;  TJlIt  Z.^!^'w w«T  ^n ;  «^tfon  for  the  Constitution  was  even 

ine,  and  violent  people,  where  do  vou  ,.      ^,       ...    ^. 

look   for   th^-min  the   constituencies!  more  direcUy  eUective :— 

Do  3'ou  go  to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  f  "  **llie    £7  franchise   is  defended  by 

_        ,                        .,,     ,              ...  the   honourable   member  for  Birmins^ 

Buttlierewa?astil  sharper  tiial  ,,am  upon   another  ground;    he  1ak« 

in  store  f  r  Mr.  Bright     Mr.  Lowe  i,ig  Mand  on  the  ancient  linea  of  the 

"  libelled "  not    only   the  people  of  British  Constitution.     I  will  suggest  to 

his  own    country    (an   off>nce   tliat  him  one  line  of  the  British  Constitn- 

might  have  been  forgiven),  but  the  tion,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 

people    of    that  great    Republic    of  he  means  to  stand  by  it    In  hit  cam" 

which  Mr.  Bn^:ht  had  just  said:  "I  pa'K"  of  1858,  in  which  he  had  taken 

see  one  vast  cmfoderation   stretch-  «"">•    liberUes    with  the    Crown,  and 

ing  from    the   frozen   north   to    the  »poke  with  some  dn^respect  of  the  tern- 


-      -  .  suppose  there  IS  no  part  ~. ^....-.. 

language,   and     one    law,    and    one  Conntituiion   much  more  ancient  than 

faith,  and  over  all  that  wide  conti-  the  spiritual  peers.     Is  that  one  of  the 

nent   tlie   home  of  freedom,  and   a  lines  the  honourable  gentleman  Ukes 

refuge  for  the  oppressed  or   every  his  stand  upon  f  ** 
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Mr.    (xlad«tone    occupied  a  large  late   and  do  you   pallcr  with    them! 

■Dftcc  on  the  canvas.     His  "  mawk-  Here  arc  aUtwtic*  enough.    Take  that 

uh    fcntimentality;*    his    impulsive  thine  ia  and  go  thy  way.' " 

•rropance,  his  crude  polilical  philo-  Denouncing  the    attempt   of   the 

aophy  are  the  themes  of  adrmrablc  (Government     to     cast      unmerited 

ridicule    and     searching     critKiRm  ^^^^^    up^^    the   House   of   Com- 

Alludiiig   to   the   argument  derived  mons,  he  remarked:— 

from   "our  own   fles^h  and   blood,"  .,       , 

the  speaker  said  :—  "  ?*  f»"  "[^V;"  ,^«'^"  "'^f  «"^  'P^J'^ 

'^  partieulAriy  by  ilailam,  that  one  of  the 

"Those  who  propound  it  may  be  greur,  advuiitngcs  of  having  the  lending 
great  philosophers — they  may  he  in-  members  of  the  Guvernment  in  thii* 
■pired  apoftlea  of  a  new  religion  of  Uouj^e  is.  that  thoy  owe  a  double  alle- 
humanity  ;  but  so  far  us  they  Ik^v  down  giunce — one  as  servantsi  of  the  Crown, 
this  doctrine  they  are  not  politicinns,  an«l  anotlier  as  members  of  the  Hoaa<* 
nor  do  they  use  aignments  within  the  of  CommonH;  so  that,  while  not  want- 
range  of  tile  ecieuce  or  art  of  politics,  jng  in  their  duty  as  servants  of  the 
They  mny,  on  the  other  hand,  be  vie-  Crown,  they  have  nlwiiys  been  anxious 
tims  of  tiie  moat  puerile  fallacy'.  They  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  privilege** 
mav  have  minakon  the  means  for  the  of  tliia  House.  Ilallam  was  a  good  hi«- 
•ni  antl  inferred,  I)ecan9e  we  all  be-  torian,  but  he  was  no  prophet.  Had  he 
lieve,  from  our  long  ex|>erienco  of  it,  \^g^\  iho  happiness  of  wilue.-»8ing  the 
that  the  elective  franchise  \»  a  good  conduct  of  the  present  Government,  he 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  would  have  found  that,  whatever  their 
end  of  good  government,  tlierofore  it  is  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  main  ob- 
necesaarily  a  good  tiling  in  itselC  Tlicy  ject  of  their  Action,  upon  which  they 
have  this  great;  advantage  in  conunou  are  staking  their  very  existence,  is  to 
with  all  enthu«»ia'«t8  and  all  poisons  ho-  humiliate  and  degrade  the  members  of 
lieving  in  immediate  intuition,  over  this  House  in  the  eyes  of  their  constit- 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  that  ueuts.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kz- 
th«'y  emancipate  themselves  fi<»m  the  chequer,  the  leader  of  this  House,  has 
necessity  of  looking  at  conseiiuences.  evidently  no  confidence  in  us.  If  we 
They  nre  free  from  those  com  plicated,  have  no  confidence  in  him,  we  know 
embarrassing,  and  troublesome  coi^si-  well  enough  what  muMt  ha[)pen.  But 
derations  of  the  collateral  and  future  although  he  makes  a  parade  of  a  feeling 
effects  of  mousures  which  perplex  ordi-  ©f  disrespect  for  us,  while  he  seeks  to 
nary  mortal?.  They  avert  their  minds  place  us  in  the  most  Inimiliating  posi- 
altogether  from  these  things,  and  fall  tiou,  we  are  asked  to  put  the  most  ini- 
baek  on  the  principle  that  the  thing  is  piicit  confidence  in  him.  Tliis  is  not  a 
right  in  it«elf,  and  tliey  disembarrass  it  eoun>e  that  the  dignity  and  position  of 
of  all  consequences.**  this  House  will  permit  you  to  adopt; 

What    could    be    more    felicitous  »nd  I  might  paraphrase  an  old  epigram, 

^«         .  .              ,            A#     rM    I  .        <  and  say  to  the  right  honourable  geutle- 

than  his  parody  on  Mr.  Ola'Islone  h    ^^^^^ ^  *  * 

•peech,  when   any  further  statistics 

were  refused  by  the  GrOVCrrimeutV —  "' Whateref  the  p«ln  it  muy  coat, 

It  U  time  we  shouUI  eiM*li  say  adlen; 

"  It  was  natural  enough  that,  having  For  your  eonlidence  in  ui  is  Ii«t, 

already  infornuition  about  the  boroughs.  ^"^  '^«'^'  "^'  «"'  •""^'='«"'  for  two.- 

honourable  members  should  desire  to  And  more   than  once,  finding  the 

have    similar    infonnati(»n    about   the  English  language    too   juk-^t   to  om- 

eounties.  Thi*  conhideration  was  pnwed  bo  ly  his   scorn,  he    had   to   invoke 

upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^^  j^j^j  ^,f  a  classical  tongue  :— 
by  several   honourable  gentleman,  and 

be  said :     '  You  shall  have  no  more  stu-  **  I  have  said  that  I  am  utterly  un- 

tiatics.    Hirow  figures  to  the  <logs — I'll  able  t-<i  reason  with  the  Chancellor  of 

none  of  them.     Here  you  are  s{»eaking,  the  Kxchetpier  for  want  of  a  common 

measuring,  calculating,  as  if  the  work-  principle  to  at.trt   from;    but  there  is 

ing  classes  were  an  invading  army.    Are  happily  one  common  ground  left  to  ua, 

tliey   not  your  fellow-crenturfsf     Are  and    that   is   the   second   book   of  the 

they  not  fathers  of  families!     Are  they  iEneid  of  VirgiL     My  right  honourable 

not    taxpayers  t    Are   they    not    your  friend,  like  the  moth  which  has  singed 

flesh  and  blood!    And  do  you  capito-  its  wings  in  the  candle,  has  returned 
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place  recedes  into  Uie  somewhet  dim  race  and  of  cverj  dime.*'   Mr.  Lowe^ 

past,  that  which  in  office  was  deemed  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  at*ri- 

patriotism  vauislies  with    it ;    and  we  buting  the   corruption   of  pubk'c  Hfe 

have  one  howl  of  drtpair  from  these  jq  America    to  ito  poliiical  inaiitn- 

right  hon.  gentlemen  bttOH use  it  IS  pro-    ♦iQug. 

pueed  to  diminish  the  f ranch i^e  in   Dor- 

ongha  from  £10  to  £7,  and  to  add,  hy  "  Ifc  is  an  old  observation  that  eveiy 
so  small  a  pi-oponition  as  that,  some-  democracy  is  in  some  respects  similar 
thing  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  to  a  despotism.  As  courtiers  and  flat- 
this  country."  terers  are  worse  than  despots  them- 
selves^ so  those  who  flatter  and  lawn 
But  the  insinuation  was,  we  think,  upon  the  people  are  generally  very  in- 
unfair.  Mr.  Lowe  tlioroughly  en-  ferior  to  the  peonI<*,  the  ohjecia  of  their 
joyed  his  iiclf-allotted  task.  We  do  flatteiy  and  amilation.  We  see  in 
not  know  which  he  attacked  with  America,  where  the  people  have  undis- 
keenest.  relish—"  the  reyulutionary  P"^^  pow.  r,  that  they  do  not  send 
passion "  of  Mr.  Bright,  or  ** the  *»/'"«•?  hard-woikiiig  men  to  represent 
maudlin    enthusiasm   of   liumanily"  them  m  the  ooi.gre.*,  bnt  traffickers  m 

which  Mr.  Gladstone  exhibited.     In  ?.  V*'  ^"^^P**-  TL      a  .''•^%^~* 

.                     ^     ,                J-  -J    1  r  their  character  and  been  driven  from 

two   respc(:ts   be    was  divided  from  regp^ctable  way  of  life,  and  who 

his   present   col  eagnea   by   a  groat  take  up  i>olitics  as  a  lust  resource." 

gulf.         Cardinal      Granvelle       de-  <»r     t        i             i_              l-    » 

nounced   "  that  vile   and  mischiev-  ^r.  Lowe  s  speeches  on  this  Ba- 

ous  animal  called  the  people ; "  and  ^O'"™  ^^-^  ^^'c.  we  think,  his  mM- 

Mr.  Lowe  spoke  of  his  countrymen  terpiecs;     and   as  Mr.   Bright  and 

in  words  which  they  have  not  yet  ^^^'    Q-lads-one    will    never     again 

forgotten,  and  which  the  President  ^«  painteil  by  a  more  vigorous  and 

of  tlie  Board   of  Trade   wished    to  brilliant  artist,   they  will    no  doubt 

see  hung  up  in  every  factory,  work-  ^a'*^  "s  for  preserving  (the  artist 

shop,  niid   clubhouse,  "so   ihat  the  having  in  the  nu-an  time  rt-tired  from 

spirit  of  the  people  might  be  roused  ^^^8  department  of  business)  one  or 

against  the  slamlerer  of  a  great  and  ^^^  *'^  ^^^  ^"^^  flattering  touches, 

whole  nation."  We  have  already  extracted  one  pas- 
sage descriptive   of  demagiigues  ill 

"If  you   want    venality."    said  Mr.  general    (we  have   hrard    that    the 

Lowe,  ••  if  vou  want  ignorance,  if  you  orator  tumi-d  round  and  confronted 

want    druukenTiess,    and    facihiy    for  ^r.  Bright  as  he  spoke) ;    the  pas- 

beniR  intimidated;  or  if,  on  the  other  on  Mr  Briffht'a  affected  vptimw 

band,  you  want    impulsive,  unreflect-  ^^^®  ^?  ^u     n,-,  fP^^^^  ^®°®^ 

inft  and  violent  people,  whire  do  you  **^'*^"  ^^"^  ^^^  Constitution   was  eTOD 

look   for   themiil  the   constituencies?  more  direcUy  ellcctive :— 

Do  you  go  to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  I "  **Tlie    £7  franchise  is  defended  by 

-^  ,  ^.                        -n     f              ^  .  ,  the   honourable   member  for  Birmine- 

But  there  waH  a  still  sharper  trial  ,,am  upon   another  ground;    he  takes 

in  store  f  r  Mr.  Bright.     Mr.  Lowe  hig  gtand  on  the  ancient  lines  of  the 

"  libelled "  not    only  the  people  of  British  Constitution.    I  will  suggert  to 

his   own    country    (an   off*  nee   that  him  one  line  of  the  British  Conetito- 

might  have  l^en  furgiven),  but  the  tion,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 

people    of    that  great    Republic    of  he  means  to  stand  by  it    In  hia  cam- 

which  Mr.  Bri«:ht  had  just  said:  "I  P^iR"  of  1858,  in  which  he  had  takes 

see  one  vast  confederation   stretch-  «*'"'«    liberties   with  the    Crown,  and 

ing  from   the  frozen   noith   to    the  Bpoke  with  some  disrespect  of  the  tern- 


-,    -  .  fuppose  there  IS  no  part ...  -..«  ^..,.^. 

language,  and    one    law,    and    one  Coll^titution   much  more  ancient  thas 

faith,  and  over  all  that  wide  conti-  the  s[iirilual  peerai     Is  that  one  of  tbs 

nent  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  lines  the  honourable  geutlemaa  takes 

refuge  lor  the  oppressed  or   every  bis  stand  upon  I  ** 
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Mr.    Gladstone    occupied  a  large  Uto  tnd  do  you   paUer  with   themf 

naoe  on  the  canvas.    His  "  raawk-  Here  are  aUtistica  enough.    Take  thai 

i£?entimentaUty,"    his    impulsive  thine  U  and  go  thy  way.' " 

•rrogance,  his  crude  polilical  philo-  Denouncing  the    attempt  of  the 

■ophy  are  the  themes  of  adriiirable  Government     to     cast     unmerited 

ridicule    and     searchmg     cnUcism.  odium    upon    the  House  of  Com- 

AUuding  to   the  argument  derived  mons,  he  remarked  :— 

from   "our  own   flesh  and  blood,"  ,        ,          ,           .,       , 

<he  speaker  said :-  "  .1*  ^"  '[^ Vi'  i^*'"  T^  "     fT 

^  particularly  by  Hallaro,  that  one  or  the 

*'Thoce  who  propound  it  may  be  great  advuntoges  of  having  the  lending 
great  philoiophers — they  may  be  in-  members  of  the  Qoyernment  in  thia 
tpired  apo^tlefl  of  a  new  religion  of  nou«e  is.  that  thoy  owe  a  double  alle- 
humanity  ;  but  so  far  as  they  laj  down  ginnee — one  as  servants  of  the  Grown, 
thia  doctrine  they  are  not  politicians,  and  anotiier  as  members  of  the  House 
nor  do  they  use  argnments  within  the  of  Commons;  so  that,  while  not  want- 
vmnge  of  the  science  or  art  of  politics,  ing  in  their  duty  as  servants  of  the 
Tbey  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  vie-  Crown,  they  have  nlwHya  been  anxious 
tfms  of  the  most  puerile  fallacy.  They  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  privileges 
nay  have  mistaken  the  means  for  the  of  this  House.  HaUam  was  a  good  bin- 
en^  and  inferred,  l>ecanse  we  all  he-  torian,  but  he  was  no  i)roi>hot  Uad  he 
lieve,  from  our  long  experience  of  it,  had  the  happiness  ot  witnessing  the 
tliat  the  elective  franchise  is  a  good  oonduct  of  the  present  Government,  he 
tiuDg  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  would  have  found  ihut^  whatever  their 
•nd  of  good  goveniment,  therefore  it  is  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  main  ob- 
aeeetaarily  a  good  tiling  in  itselt  Tiiey  j^ct  of  their  action,  upon  which  they 
have  tliia  great  advantage  in  common  are  staking  their  very  existence,  is  to 
with  all  enthu8ia-«t«  and  all  fiersons  be-  humiliate  and  degrade  the  membera  of 
Uflving  in  immediate  intuition,  over  this  House  in  the  eyes  of  their  constit> 
thoae  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  that  uents.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  chequer,  the  leader  of  this  House,  has 
■ceewity  of  looking  at  consecjuences.  evidently  no  confidence  in  ua.  If  we 
Tbcy  are  free  from  those  complicated,  have  no  confidence  in  him,  we  know 
anbarraaaing,  and  troublesome  eonsi-  well  enough  what  mu9t  happen.  But 
derations  of  the  collateral  and  future  although  he  makes  a  parade  of  a  feeling 
iActs  of  measures  which  perplex  ordi-  of  disrespect  for  us.  while  he  seeks  to 
■ary  mortals.  They  avert  their  minds  place  us  in  the  most  humiliating  post- 
altogether  from  these  things,  and  fall  tion,  we  are  asked  to  put  the  most  im- 
baek  on  the  principle  that  the  thing  is  piioit  confidence  in  him.  This  is  not  a 
light  in  itself,  and  tliey  disembairass  it  ooarse  that  the  dignity  and  position  of 
clall  consequences. **  this  House  will  permit  you  to  adopt; 

What    could    be    more    felicitous  "d  I  might  pansphrase  an  old  epigram, 

^^       C-             1       -  vr     r«i^  1  ♦       »  Md  say  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 

ihan  his  parody  on  Mr.  Glailstone  b    ^^^ "^  ®  * 

speech,  when  anv  farther  statistics 

were  refused  by  the  Gtoverriment  ? —  "♦  Whatevw  ttie  n^in  it  may  cf«t. 

*^  It  It  time  we  should  eavli  say  sdisa; 

"  Tt  was  natural  enough  that^  havinsr  For  your  confld*no*  in  us  ta  l«>«t, 

already  information  about  the  boroughs.  ^™^  ''^  ^«  "*»^  «^'  "«*^«"*  '*"*''•• 

honourable  mem1»ers  should  desire  to  And  more  than  once,  finding  the 

liave    similar   information    about  the  English  language   too   poor   to  em- 

aounties.  This  consideration  was  pressed  \yQ,\y  his   scorn,  he    bad   to  invoke 

npon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^^  ^jj  of  a  classical  tongue  :— 
Vy  several  honourable  gentlemen,  and 

be  said :     *  You  shall  have  no  more  stA-  **  I  have  said  that  I  am  utterly  un- 

tistics.    llirow  figures  to  the  dogs — 111  able  to  reason  with  the  Chancellor  of 

■one  of  them.     Here  you  are  s{>eakinff,  the  Exchequer  for  want  of  a  common 

Measuring,  calculating,  as  if  the  work-  principle  to  stirt  from;    but  there  is 

iag  classes  were  an  invading  army.   Are  happily  one  common  ground  left  to  ua, 

they  not  jtmr  fellow-creaturts  t     Are  and   that  is  the  second  book  of  the 

they  not  fathers  of  families f    Are  they  iGneid  of  VirgiL    Hy  right  honourable 

BOt   taxpayers  I    Are  they    not    your  friend,  like  the  moth  which  has  singed 

flesh  ana  blood  t    And  do  you  eapitu-  its  wings  in  the  eandle,  has  returned 
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again  to  the  poor  old  Trojan  horpe,  and  unanimity    is    auperficial — the    ani- 

I  shall,    with    the    peniiiBsion   of  the  mORities     are      not     appeased — the 

House,   give  tlieiu   one   more    exi-erpt  disure}>ai]cies    are   only   padficd   for 

fn»m  the  histoiy  of  tlmt  noble   hoMet,  i\^q     (j^y.      The    airiest   trifle,     the 

flrat  preniisiuu  tiiat  J  shall  then  turn  mtTCSt   accident,   may   at   any  mo- 

hiin  «int  to  graes,  at  nil  event*  for  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jj,,^j  angiy  coUis  on  the 

remainder  of  the  Bension.    The  pu-jaife  ^^^^^    ^^^  wakeful  jealousiL-a  of  the 

whieh  I  am  about  to  quote  w  one  whnh  m,.:„^,.;-a,p 

K  I  "''!■'=- '-''O- t''e«'«;nu«n  of  the  ^'^^     n^Vupul.ms  u«5   or   party- 

House    because  it  contmns  a  viescnp-  .      ,       •      .1                 ,-                   j 

tin  ^ut  only  of  the  invading  amiy  of  tactics  has  m  the  mean  time  secured 

which  we  have  heard  so  much,  bui  uUo  a  battle-field  where  thew^   su^cepti- 

a  sliglit  sketch  of  its  general :—  bilities  need   not  be  inconveniently 

wounded.     Mr.    Bright  has  always 

"'Arduua     armatos     mediiB    in    inoenibiiB  i^ated   the    Church,    and    his    heart 

ranlHt***"quu5,     vlctorque     Slnon     incendla  is  in    the  work  of   d.mo'ition.      Mr. 

niiscet  Gladstone,  like  a  spoiled  child,  has 

Iniultun*;    portU    alll     blpfttfntibn«    odaunt,  ,,«*«  mhlv  thrown   awav  ti.e    cherlsh- 

Mlliiu    quot    uiagDis  nuiiquam   veurre  My-  pctlibniy  liirown  away  li.e   cjiensn 

ceniB.'  q\  toy,  whose  mechanism  lie  ola 
^  .  ,  not  understand  and  could  nor  con- 
In  other  words :—  ^^^1      ^^  ^^^  surprised,  in(leed,  that 

"•The  fatol  horse  ponrn  forth  tbo  human  tWe,  Mr.    Lowe    should     have     joined     ft 

Insultlnpr  Slnon  fllnjr»  his  fln-brand»  whle,  nniR-ifh*     wliioli      if     kucco^'B  uL    will 

The   pitos  are  burst;     the    ancient   rampart  crusauc     WHICH,     If     hUCCO.BUl,    will 

falls.  immensely  strengthen   the  spiritual 

And    Bwarinin?  milllonB    climb   lu    crumb-  tyranny  of  Rome.     We  should  have 

""« ^"^^-^ '  fancied  that  a  mind  like  ha  wotild 
Such  are  the  men  who  have  liave  perceived  that  the  Irish 
undertaken  to  povern  us.  How  Church  had  become  in  many  dis- 
lonp  can  this  ill-oniened  alliance  tricta,  fro  n  the  peculiarities  of  iti 
last?  Mr.  Crla-lstone,  like  some  of  position,  simply  a  lay  institution 
the  monks  in  tho«e  Lives  of  the  devoted  to  charitable  and  unseo- 
Saints  to  which  he  has  contribut'*d,  tarian  purpose  — a  restniint  upon 
13  placed  between  two  contending  fanaticism  —  a  breastwork  against 
spirit*.  The  evil  spirit  is — well,  priestcrafr.  No  government  in 
we  must  leave  the  Reform  Leaprue  this  country  can  exist,  except  dur^ 
and  the  old  Whigs  to  settle  that  ing  a  period  of  revolutionary  vio- 
question  at  their  leisure.  But,  good  lence  and  passion,  upon  a  purely 
or  evil,  each  is  a  man  of  marked  destructive  policy;  and  tlie  union 
intellectual  independence,  and  nei-  of  these  men,  though  potent,  it  may 
ther  will  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  be,  to  destroy,  is  powerless  to  con- 
very  readily  his  characteristic  con-  struct.  Even  the  destruction  of 
victions.  To  guide  "  these  coursers  the  Irish  Church  involves  a  certain 
of  ethereal  race"  would  require  measure  of  reconstruction;  and 
a  light  hand  and  an  easy  temper,  everybody  knows  that  this  is  the 
Were  Lord  Palmerston  still  in  life,  weak  point  in  the  government 
he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  dir.ct  scheme,  being  at  once  mischievous 
the  team ;  for  he  was  in  his  shifty  in  principle  and  grote-que  in  execu* 
dexterous  way,  what  Mr.  Disraeli  is  tion.  A  sagacious  statesman  would 
in  a  far  deeper  sense — a  real  ruler  have  been  careful  at  least  to  devote 
of  men;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  spoil  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
solemn  and  pedagogic,  and  will  cer-  some  large  imperial  u«e ;  but  the 
tainly,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken.  Government,  by  applying  the  con- 
before  many  months  have  gone,  fi  sea  ted  revenues  to  the  reduction 
irritate  his  leaders  into  rebellion,  of  local  taxation,  hbs  discovered  an 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  detect  argument  which  will  eve ly where, 
in  such  a  union  any  element  of  sta-  in  Enirland  and  Scotland  as  well  aa 
bility.     The    ties    are    brittle — the  in  Ireland,   appeal    to    the    avarice 
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•nd  cupidity  of  the  poorer  cImbsb.  happier      >p>rt,     vhat      irresistibls 

The    revenues    of    ihe    Cliurch    cif  oeiitripetal   force    hu    drnwn   ihem 

Bncland   ue  very  grest;  the    Kirk  to^thi^rT       Neither    mutual    nffeo- 

of  Stotlaad  '■  not  ftl'Sulutelj'  deati'  tion,   nor    kBei:tii>n    for    oltice,   nor 

tale :    the  spplic«ti  in  of  tlie  pro-  sffeition  for  putv.  can  liare  been, 

party  of   the-'e    bo'lies    to  the  re-  no  fur  as  we  can  jad  e,  the  deler- 

onDption  or   the    Innd-'az,   fi>r   id-  mining  canu.     The  lore  which  Hr. 

tUnce,   or    (o    the    maintenance   of  Lowe  bcnrs  to  Mr.  Bright  resemblea 

Hyhims,     hoap'tils,     and      priBonB,  the    lnTe    which    Antony    bore    to 

ironld    B^TRibly   dimiDJeh    the    bur-  Oi.'tariua,  or — to  take  a  hiimliler  but 

dan   of  local    taxatiuQ ;    and   if  the  moru      pertinent     illus'raiion  —  the 

Krenuea  or  the  Church  may  be  ap-  love  wh  ch  the  Lord  Adroc.ite  bean 

propri«ied  to  h  Ifish  and  sordi  I  pur-  to  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren.      Nor  can 

powe  in  one  di-<trLr-t,  why  not  in  an-  dcTot  on   to  office  in  tlie  case  of  th« 

Oth<-r7     The   peril   of  the  principle,  former,  nor  devotion  to  party  in  tli* 

however,  is  exi'eivied  by  the  match-  case   of  the  latter,   account   for  th« 

Ibm  absurdity  of  the  delsili.     A  par-  juncCion.     Mr.  Brii;ht   must   {bel   iB 

aHel  to  Mr.  Ola  litone's  ap[ilicition  at  rase  in  hamru  (he  bis  already 

of  the  BUrjil'iB  revenues  of  tin  Irish  Bliown   a   disposition    to    boH),    and 

Chnrch  t<i  the  r''lii'f  (if   the  inxane  Mr.  Lowe's  leal  for  his  party  liaa  of 

hiB  been  fijund  in  the  great  Dean'a  late   yenrB    been   mainly  maiiifested 


dnpotitinn  of  h  a  property : —  in  the  way  of  correction.    The  point 

"  Ho  lefi  lhi>  mile  wwiih  h»  li»d  must    remain     one    of    (he     obBcurO 

Tobolldiibaaairiirnx.kDndiiiid;  que>tioT)K  of   liistory  (unleB?,  indeed, 

T«iliw*7Mn.Miit1o(oacb  ihe   inevitable   rupture    iu    foUowed 

by  Parliamentary  explAnationa  anit 

but  the  cTO'esque   ingenuity  which  aiitubiographical         remitiiacences)  ; 

pillars  Chnrch   properry  to   provide  and    we    can    only   Hu^'gest   in   Utt 

a   supply    of    monthly    and    other  mean    time — hb  a  quiet    tentatiTO 

mrses    for    t'le    use    of    the    Irish  sohiiinn  —  that     they     have     been 

jple    it    without     parallel  —  Mrs.  brou'.;lit      togclher    by    a     paternal 

mp'a    wildcat     professional    aspi-  Premier  with  the  view  of  purging 

rationB    are    commonplace  in  com-  and  purifying  their  moral  natures; 

pirison.  for    (aa   KlilCon   bas   remarked    in  a 

Them  beiD<;,  th'refore,  we  think,  famous   passage   of   the   '  Areopagi- 

SD  doubt  whatever  that  our  Trium-  tica')  "  we  are  purtfii'd  by  trial,  eiM 

Tin  would  have  beeu  stronger  and  that  i»  by  vikat  u  conlrarj/." 


people 
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MR.   GLADSTONE'S  BILL. 

Before    lliia    papor    comes    into  honour."    Now.  if  we  could  brii|g 

our  readers*  liamls,  the  fate  of  Mr.  ourselves  to  look  at  the  subject  in 

Gladstone'^  Jrili   Church    Bill   will  this  light,  we  i>h<)uld  certainly  not 

have   been   dcciilcd,  and,   fo  far  aa  undertike    a    t  sk    so    hopelesa   ai 

a    second    re«iding    by    the    House  the  attempt  to  prevail  upon  a  body 

of  Commons    can    settle    uny    dis-  of    £n^li>h     gentlimen     to     forfeit 

Euted      question,    decided      in    his  thi'ir  pordoiial  honour.     But  just  as 

ivour.      We   do    not    sec,   indeed,  we  should  nr^ue  with  a  sou  who^ 

writing  before   the   event,   lu)W  an  under  the   influence  of  excitement 

assembly,   conFtitnted   as  the     pre-  had    promised     to    marry    a    pro^ 

aent  Ilousie   of  Cdnmons  is,  could  titute,   or   with    some    silly    young 

take    any   other    courrc    than    that  Guardsman    entangled    in   a    guilty 

which   we   anticipate    for   it — viz.,  liaison  with  his  neighbour's  w.fe,^ 

vote  fur  the  scond  reaclin;r.     It  is  so,  while  yet  there  i-*  time,  we  do 

perfectly   true,   for   no    pretence  of  n-it  hesitate  to  say  that  a  promiie 

secrecy   is   i-et    up  in    the    matter,  to  do  wiong  is  a  wrong  promise; 

that  among  those  who  will  go  out  and   tlwit    he   whose   judgment  aa* 

with   the   majority,  very  many   de-  sures  him  that  the  course  which  he 

plore  as  mucii  as  we  do  the  neces-  has  nn'lertaken  to  puisne  will  end 

sity  which  they  have  imposed  npon  — for  others  as  well  us  for   himself 

themselves.     And  even  in  the  CaU-  — in  evil,  is  bound  at  every  sacri- 

net,  if  common   leport  tell   no  lie,  fice  of  persimal  feeling  to  abandon 

there   are   some   who   lament    that,  it.      Observe   that   we   do   not   ask 

when  fi.st  appealed  to,  they  lacked  a  sinde  member  of  what  is  called 

the  courage  to  do  as  Sir  Uoundell  the  Liberal  majority  to  turn   round 

Palmer  did — postpone  placje  to  prin-  sharp   upon   his    leader,    throw   out 

ciple.     On  both  classes  alike,  how-  the  Bill  at  haphazard,  and  go  over 

ever — on  the  Liberal  men iber  of  Par-  to  the  Opposition.     He  who  acted 

liament  no  lesd  than  on  the  Cabinet  thus   would   indeed   forfeit  hia  pe> 

Minister — hangs  the  stupefying  con-  i-onal   honour.      But   having,    as  &r 

viclion   that,  ri^dit  or  wr<»ng,   they  as    success   at    the  second    reading 

are    conmiitted     to    a    policy,   and  can  do,   so   enabh  d  Mr.   Gladstone 

must  go  forward  with  it.     Like  m<-n  to    nssert    his    policy,   we    do    not 

who  in   a   rai^h   hour  have   enteretl  hesitate    in    say   that    every   mem- 

into  engngements  the   fulfdment  of  her  of  Parliament,  let  him   belong 

which  mu-t  involve  them-elves  and  to    what     section    of    the     Liberu 

others  in  life-long  miseiy,  they  are  i)aTty    ho     may,    has    fulfilled     all 

yet  so  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  his   engagement  that  is  morallT 

of   what   tliey   hold   to   be   inevita-  binding  upon  him,  and  that  he  wiU 

ble  circumstaiices,  that  they  shrink  betray  the  trust  eommitt^-d  to  him 

from   looking   the    situation   in    the  by  the  couiitiy  if  he  «:o  one   step 

face,  and   put  thought    from    them,  farther     without     well    considering 

"What   can   we   do?"    tliis   is   the  the   issues    to   wl.ich    it  will    lead, 

single    question    that    they    a.sk    of  The  wretched  w^.man  whom  young 

themselves  and  of  one  another.     "A  Scapegrace  pn»miscd  to  marry  must 

stern   n  ce-sity   is  present  with  us.  not  be  left  to  starve;    the  deluded 

We  assumed  it  at   the  hustin«;s — it  wife  may  not  be  harshly  and  cniel- 

has   in   vai  ious   ways  been  rivett<;d  ly  cast  aside.     But  having  provided 

upon  us  since;    and  now  no  oiher  lor  the  one,   and  dealt  as  tenderly 

aftemativc    remains    except     either  as  may  be  with  the  feelings  of  the 

to    risk    all,    in    fulfdment    of    our  orher,   society    and    morals   equidly 

pledges,   or  to  forfeit  our  personal  assert  their  rights ;  and  moral  truth 
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■nd   the  just  clftims  of  society  are  before  and  never  refuted,   we    ab- 

ai  infinitely  more  importance  than  stain  on  the  present  occasion   from 

•ny  man's  pcisonal  feelings.     Thus  8howin<;  that,   apart    from    all    the 

also  the  pled«res  fri^en  at  the  husc-  evils    inseparable  from    tlie    breach 

iaga   to   support   Mr.  Gladsront: — as  of  8uch  contracts  as  the  Acts  which 

they   were   given  while  as  yet  the  fused    three    kingdoms    into    one, 

details    of  his  measure  lay  in   the  you  cannot  abrogate  the  principle 

fbUire,  so,   now    that    these    details  of  a  Church   Establshmeut  in   one 

are  brought  prominently  into   Ii«>ht  portion    of    th<.'se    three    kingdoms 

—bind  only  so   far   as  the   affirma-  and  maintain    it    in   another.     This 

tion  of  a  principle  goes,  and  no  far-  is    quite    a  diflerent  matter,  be  it 

ther.     Every  member  of  Parhament  remembered,  from  setting  your  face 

is  Uierofore  free  to  argue  thus:  "I  against   the   crectiun    of   an   Estab- 

Msented    to  Mr.  Gladstone's  propo-  lished    Church    in     a    new    colony 

■ition    aif    first    enunciated.     I  pro-  settled  from   these    kingdom?.      Of 

mised,  when  leturned,  to  co-operate  such  colonies  you   may   throw  out 

with   him   in   so    dealing   with   the  as  many  ns  you  please,  leaving  each, 

BBtablished    Church   in    Ireland   ns  as  it  grows  up,  to  frame  a  constitu- 

to  render   it  no   longer   an  oficnce  tion  after  its  own  will.     No  po&>ible 

and   a   bone   of   contention    to   the  harm  can  come  of  ihis,  because  they 

Irish   peofile  ;    but    I    do    not    feel  who  abandon  the  land  of  their  birth 

rnvFclf  committed  to  undermine  the  cease   to   bo  landsmen.     They  may 

distinctions      between      right    and  be  subjects  of  a  common   supremo 

wrong,      thereby     aggravaing     the  executive,   but  they  have  no  voice 

very   evil   for  the  redress  of   which  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  ex- 

I  was  willing  to  make  great  sacri-  cept  in  the  new  country  where  their 

fices.'*      Tiic    question     to   be   eon-  homes   lie.     It  does   not,  therefore, 

ridered   is     accordingly    thi-*,     Does  matter  a  jot  whether  tlicse  coloni(>8 

Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  as  set  forth  in  have  a  house  of  Lords  or  not,  Estab- 

hia   Bill,    and  explained    and  dcvel-  lished  Churches  or  not,  or  any  other 

rin    his   speech   recommending  of   the   institutions   which  combine 

adoption   of  it   to   Parliament,  to   make   the  mother  country  what 

realise     the    ideal    which    we    had  she   is.      But  to   extinguish  one  of 

formed   for   ourselves  when  he*  car-  these    fundamental    institutions     in 

ried    his    Resolutions    through    the  this  portion  of  the  mother  country, 

late  House  of  Commons?     If  it  be,  and  to   leave   it  in  vitality  in   the 

then  we  have  no  choice.     We  must  other,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  act  di- 

accept,  approve,  and  do  our  best  to  viding,  not  consolidating,  the  mon- 

force  it  into  law.     If  it  be  not,  then  archy  itself.     If  it  be  c«mstitutional 

our   duty    is   obvious   enough.     We  to  blot  out  the   Established  Church 

must  deal  with   it  fairly — sil>,  alter,  in  Ireland,  why  not  in  Wales?  why 

amend,    and    if    possible    make    it  not  in  Suflblk,  or  Norfolk,  or  Essex  ? 

perfect ;    and     if    opposed    by    the  If  th.e  object    of  extinfiuishing  the 

Qovernmcnt    in   our  endeavour    to  Established    Church   in   Ireland    be 

do  so,  we  must,  however  reluctant-  to   render  the  union  between  Eng- 

ly,  vot '  for  it^  rtyection  on  the  tliird  land    and   Ireland   more  sure,  how 

rMding.      So   stands  the   matter  at  can  you  possibly  think  of  stopping 

iSBue,  while  we  write,  between  very  there  ?     Unity  of  principle  is  essen- 

many   Liberal    members    and    their  tial  to  unity  of  strength.     We,  being 

own   consciences.     Let  us,  witli   as  Protestants,    would    certainly     not 

little  bias  towards  our  own  t^ide  of  desire   to   see   Romanism   establish- 

ihe  controversy  as  is  pos-^ible  under  ed   in   Ireland.     Our    friends   north 

the  circumstances,  help  them,  as  far  of   the    Tweed    woi  Id    be   just    as 

aa  we  can,  to  a  right  conclusion.  averse    to    see    Protestant  Episco- 

Strong    as    the    temptation    may  pacy  established  among  them.    But 

be  to  repeat  arguments  often  used  better  one  or  both  of  these  changes 
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than  to  have  no  KstabliAhed  Church  plea?  Gonfiscation  is  the  penaHj 
at  all.  either  in  Si-otland  or  Ireland,  a  tacbed  by  law  to  great  Grime^ 
retainin<r.  or  aUempt-n;;  to  retain,  such  as  trea^ion  and  felony.  Ax« 
your  Estahlished  Church  in  £ng-  all  the  bishops  and  cliTgy  of  Ireland 
land.  No.  Ir' this  Bill  for  di5<estab-  traitors  or  murdirers?  Have  ih^ 
li.«hment  in  Ireland  p  iss,  you  can-  done  anythinpr,  they  or  t^eir  pred^ 
not,  consistently  with  your  own  ccs^tirs,  to  justify  the  attainder  with 
principles,  rt*fnse  to  bring  in  an-  which  they  are  threatened?  Ire- 
other  for  uprooting  tho  Establish-  laud  has  witnessed  many  an  act  of 
ments  in  En/land  and  Sotland.  confiscation  ere  now;  but  everj 
Carry  this  als^,  and  wo  shall  then,  one  of  these  was  caused  by  tas 
so  far  as  religion  is  onccrned,  be  rebellion,  or  pret  nded  r«bellioii| 
on  t!te  s:iniu  platform  with  the  of  the  partiefi  robbed.  Why  are  Um 
United  Sates.  Wo  shall  he  one  bishops  and  clergy  subj»'CteJ  to  tlM 
peo;)le,  because  there  will  prevail  treatment  which  is  nowhe*e  eba 
universally  an:ong  us,  in  regard  to  awarded  except  to  delinquents  of  the 
religion  and  its  culture  and  require-  deepest  dye  ?  *'  Oh  I  "  we  shall  be 
men t«,  Hie  principle  «)f  a  free  Church  told,  "the  bish'^pa  and  d-rgy  are 
in  a  free  State.  But  we  cannot  be  not  robbed.  Each  is  to  retain  for 
one  p?ople  so  L)ng  a^  some  of  us  life  the  income  which  he  now  enjoys] 
hold  fast  by  a  usage  as  old  ns  or  older  and  nt  his  decease — or  sooner,  if  a 
than  le^l  memory,  while  others  go  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be 
free  in  the  nakedness  of  a  miserable  made — tlie  State  is  to  resume  iti 
Voluntaryism.  How  can  a  Church  right  of  dij«posing  at  plcat^ura  of 
in  connection  wit'i  the  S  ate  be  property  which  will  then  bolong  to 
fostered  and  legislated  for  by  the  no  one."  Why  so?  *'B«;cau8e  the 
representatives  of  one  section  of  ProU'stnnt  Church  in  Ireland  hai 
the  monarchy,  which  recognist'S,  failed  as  an  Establishment  to  fbl- 
therefote,  no  fitness  in  the  anange-  fil  the  purpose  fjr  which  it  wii 
mcnt?  The  question  therefore  is,  settled,  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
Are  the  people  of  these  islands  pre-  demand  that  it  shall  cease  to  ezial 
pared  for  the  severance  everywhere  they  regarding  it  as  a  badge  of 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  ?  and  their  conquest." 
are  they  di^po^ed  to  accept  the  bocm.  If  it  be  the  rip^ht  thing  to  phm- 
sueh  as  it  is  at  the  htinds  of  the  der  the  Irish  Church — ^that  is  to  aAT| 
Romish  hierar^  hy  and  the  Liberia-  if  the  act  whieh  Mr.  Grladstone  me&* 
tion  Society  ?  tales  to  be  a  righteous  aet  in  itiidf— » 
Again,  if  there  be  one  truth  more  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
self-evident  than  another,  it  is  thift,  matter.  His  reference  to  the  do- 
that  real  union,  a  complete  fusion  mands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
of  races,  is  impossible  between  two  Ireland  is  simply  a  blunder.  Tbo 
countries,  or  two  portions  of  the  highwayman  demands  my  piin% 
same  country,  if  property  which,  and  if  I  be  unarmcvl  or  timid  I  wu 
whether  it  be  personal  or  corporate,  probably  give  it  up ;  but  his  do-» 
is  sacred  in  the  one,  be  open  at  any  mand  lays  upon  me  no  mord 
moment  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  obligation  to  do  so.  I  am  acting 
by  an  Act  of  the  common  legislature  through  fear.  We  put  aside,  thero- 
in  the  other.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone's  f.>re,  for  the  present,  the  oonduding 
Bill  proposes  to  do  in  Ireland  what  clause  in  the  above  sentence,  n 
was  never  done  either  in  England  order  that  we  may  give  due  OOB" 
or  in  Scotland,  nor  heard  of  in  Ire-  sideration  to  that  which  precodd 
land  itself  till  now.  He  is  going  it.  "  The  Protest-ant  Church  is 
to  seize  tlie  endowments  of  the  Ireland  has  failed  as  an  EHabliiAH 
Ci.urch,  established  for  three  hun-  ment  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
(  red  years,  and  to  confiscate  them  which  it  was  settled :  therefore  it 
by  due  course  of  law.     Upon  what  must  cease  to  ezist^"    The  gnai^ 
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mar-schools  of  En'.'laDil  have  been  exordium,  which  is  indeed  a  lament- 
shown  ol'  late  to  be  worse  than  a  able  display  of  sopliistrv  iind  aham, 
failure  in  refi  rencc  to  thr  purpose  and  turnirg  aRidc  from  a  Ftatenu'nt 
for  wiiich  they  were  crcatid.  The  entirely  at  variance  wiili  the  facts 
ffreat  hulk  of  them  stcm  to  havi'  of  h:st'>ry — ^'tliSt  in  times  past,  :ind 
ae.uonerared  inti  sheer  abuses,  fx-  tlirough  all  the  evil  years  of  the  penal 
ietiug  i.ol  for  the  benffiL  of  pupile,  le;:is'a'ion  that  has  aff'ected  lieiand, 
but  of  the  masters.  What  does  Mr.  the  authorities  of  this  established 
Gladbt One's  Oovemmt-nt  do  in  this  Church  have  unfortiinntcly  stood  in 
case?  It  biings  in  a  liill,  founded  the  foremrst  rai.k  with  respect  to 
on  the  recomiiiemiatioii  of  a  coui-  the  enactmont  of  tlmse  laws  on 
mission,  for  DVerhanlini;  and  rcii-  whii  h  we  cannot  look  back  without 
dcring  b(  ncficial  to  the  fominuniiy  shame  and  sorrow '* — we  c.kc  iiim  up 
these  too  much  and  too  lung  abused  first  where  he  puts  f>  rward,  what  he 
chari'ies;  hur.  it  ('oes  not  for  a  asrumes  ro  be,  a  lull  find  cU'ar  just i- 
moment  propose  to  divert  their  fica'ion  of  the  course  which  ho  has 
funds  Ironi  tlie  obj-cts  to  promote  set  for  himself— meeting  objections 
which  the  founders  be.-towed  them,  and  setting  tliem  aside : — 
Not    at    all.     Kduoation    is    to     be 

pron:ot<d     and    extended— whether        "Wc  phall  he  told,  more  especially, 

on    a  wise    or    an    unwise    i)lan,  is  that  it.  i«  ndverpe  tothc  iiiteret«t«  ofPro- 

notliing    to     our    pre.seiit     purpose.  teetRntifni ;  but  we  bIk-^H  point  to  the 

But    there   are    to   he    no    sales    of  condition  of    Ireland,  and  shall  ai'sae 

■chool    lands    on    favourable    terms  from   the  facta  of  that  condition  that 

to      tenants,      no      application      of  ***«  intereste  of  ProtestMnti^m  have  not 

school    revenues    to    the     mainti-n-  ^*'*"  p»oni.)ted,  hut,  on   the  contrary, 

•ace    of    iui.atic    asylums,    n.-r   any  h«ve  been  h.ju red  hy  our  nerFCVcrance 

•rran-tm.^nt     ma.le      for     securing  J"  a  ^v.tcm  wh.rh  r.a.un  do«  notjiia- 

._     .'^        u     »       .1    •  1     •         r  tify.      We  shall   be  t<»ld,  perhaps,  that 

to     inenmbcnU     their     salaries     for  ^/.re  invading  the  rights* of  property. 

life,     and      th.n      confiscating     the  No  posai hie  confidence  can  be  greater 

sources   wlnnce    the    sala  les    arise,  than  that  with  which  we  t<hull    meet 

Why  IS  the  Cliiirch  in  Ireland  to  be  that   nrgnnient.     On  former  oi-caMons, 

trcatc"!    differently  from    the   gram-  indeed,  thincs  have  boon  d»»ne  l>y  Par- 

mar-schuol'<  of  Kngland?     Because,  lismcnt,  under  the  extreme  preMure  of 

whereas    in    Knghdid    nobody    asks  the  ca!«e,  wliich  it  nni>  be  difficult  to 

that  the  endowment s  of  the  gram-  reconcile  with  the  extreme  a^fcrtion  of 

mar-SLhouls  shall  be  confjscated,  in  *!»«    rights    of    property.      There  are 

Ireland  there  is  a  fierce  demand  that  da^*''',  «"«!  nnimrtant  clausc^  of  the 

the  Chureh    shall    bo    stripped,  and  CniurchTeinporahties  Act  of  1838  which 

her    endowments'   diverted  to  Vhat  greatly  strain  the  ahslract  theory  of  pro- 

..  Tf  -^     ■      *i.  pertv,  ana  which    1  f<»r  one  am  totally 

u-es  ih.y  n.ay      Here    it    is    then.  |„,^^,,;  ^,,  ^^^^^^.j,^  ^.-.y,   .^    general 

We  come  to   the    prir.ciple  of  fear,  ,„,^^    j^^t  ,^  f^^  „  ,  know,  there  it 

to  the  anxious  desire  of  concil  atmg,  „©  imputation  that  can  f.irly  be  made 

where  all  experi(?nce  has  shown  that  againgt  ihe  mf-aaure  we  propose,  with 

conciHation   is  out  of   the    question,  respect  to  the  liuht)*  of  property,  by  any 

We   have   a   high-minded     Minister  other  persons  than  tho«c  who  hold  what 

plundering    t!ic  weak,   beeau.-^e   the  appears  to  nie  the  untenHble — I  may 

strong,   or  those  whom  he  believes  even  mv  the  extravagai.t—doctrinc.that 

to  be  strong,  require   him  to  do  so.  although  Pari  in  ment  haa  a  perfect  Ii^ht 

Oh,  noble  principo  of  action!     Oh,  **>  direei  the  course  of  the  dwontof 


conscirnuous  puoiic  man  oi  n  8  age:  ^^.,  ^^  ^^„  ^  nation  has  liaen 

But  let   us  look  a  litUe  into  the  de-  ^^^j^,,  ^  ,.^„tnd  the  existence  of  that 

tai^R  of  his  scheme,  as  these  are  sit  corporaUon,  or  to  extinguish  it  even  un- 

forth  in  the  speech  which  proposed  der  the  graveat  public  exigency.     Well, 

&t.  we  shall  be  told  also  of  the  Act  of  Uaioo ; 

Passing  orer  the  first  part  of  his  and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to 
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dissemble  thnt  on  a  point  which  has  circumstances  of  Scotland.  His 
been  described  as  eMontial  we  proiK)«o  refei'cnce  to  the  Revolution  Settle- 
to  alter  thnt  Act  The  Act  of  Union  mcnt  then  appearo  to  have  seired 
has  been  altered  on  other  occasions,  j^g  purpose  ^o  iU  tliat  we  hear  no 
though  never  f.»r  so  pnive  a  cause  as  ^^^.^  ^f   u  either  fi-om  him  or  from 

this ;  but  we  shall  coiifidemly  contend     j^jg    follower-,    now.      But   he   gO« 

^^  ^ 

exactly 

our  humble  iibilitytogiveit  those  roots  Church   is   there   to  be  dealt  with, 

which  unforiunately  it  hss  never  yet  AfVr  enunciating   the  most   extra- 

adequatelv  struck  in  the  heart  and  af-  vngant   fallacies    about    the     vested 

fcctions  of  the  people.     And  lastly,  sir,  interests   of    tlie    clergy   and    their 

this  claim  T,  for  oiu*,  confidently,  boldly  parisliioiieis,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

make  on  b-lialf  of  the  measure  that  we  .         i  l       v 

are  introducing— I  any  we  are  giving  "  I  may  here  say  that  although,  as  a 

eflFect  10  the  spirit  of  a  former  policy,  nile  it  is  for  ivar^nts  toset  ezampleato 

The   gr^at.  minister  who  proposed   tfie  children,  yet  in  the  viciBiitudeB  of  bu- 

Act  of  Union  neither  naid  nor  believed  man  affairs,  it  someUmes  happena  that 

that  it  would  be  iwasihle  under  a  legis-  children  may  set  a  pood  example  to  pa- 

lative  union  to   maintain    the    system  rents.  It  hns happened  so  in  this  inaUnee, 

of   religious  inequality  which  he 'found  fpr  '^'C  lemshiture  of  Canada,  having  (o 

subsisting  in  Ireland.     On  the  contrary,  ^.^*^  ^'"*»  *  case  undoubtedly  far  mora 

he  has  left  up«»n  record  his  stmnir  con-  B»"'ple.  f'^r  1*^«  diffirult  and  complicaljd, 

viction   that  the  countenance  and  sup-  ^^'^n  uurs,  yet  notwithstanding,  m  ib« 

port  afforded  from  national  sources  to  one  central  and  yiial  subject—the  maa- 

the  E6t.ibli..lied  Church  mu.*t  be  extend-  ^^^  "^  dealing  witii  Uie  vested  interesU 

ed  to  the  01  iier  religions  of  the  country.  *>f  *'»«  ^^''Ky  "PO"  ^' *><>•«  incomes  it  was 

I  admit  that  we  pursue  religious  equal-  l«*g«»l'itin^r,  and  the   permanent  souree 

ity  by  means  different  from  iliosc  pro-  ^^  whose  incomes  it  was  entirely  culling 

posed  by  Mr.  Pitt-but  by  n.ouns,  as  I  ^ffH.'^?  undoubtedly  proceeded    upon 

believe,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  we  P»»"cipIos  which  appear  to  balance,  or 

have  in  view,  and  certainly  more  con-  ™V'^^  *^  ."?*V'*^^1  J®''^  ^''L''^^  "* 
sonant  to  the  spirit,  lo  the  opi>ortuni-  l>al>»nce  e*tahli«hed  between,  the  seM- 
ties,  and  U>  the  possibilities  of  the  times  ""ate  interests  of  the  clergy  and  the 
in  which  we  live."  general  interests  of  the  Church  to  whieh 

they  beloni;.  and  the  cungregfaiions  to 
Let  any  man  who  will,  read  these    ^K'cl*   they   minister.      SubsUnaally. 

sentences;  and  extract  from  them,  if  *"*»  «^^^  *^**^^!"«  ^l''  "fiTTfl  ifSl 
1^^  '  ,  .iv  .1?.  eiices  of  exprcirBion,  we  think  the  ba« 
he  can,  another  meaninjr  than  this,  ^^^^j^j  by  the  Canadian  meaaun»  sap- 
that  one  act  of  injustice  jnstiUes  pije,  us  with  no  unsuiUble  pattern  ato 
another;  that  rut,  m  proposing  to  which  to  shape  our  own  proceedings." 
pay  the  Komisli   priests,   meditated 

the  overthrow  of  the  Church  whieh        It  is  most  unfair  in  Mr.  Gladstone 

his  Act  of  Union  consolidated ;  and  to  count  so  much  as  he  does  upon 

that  the  continued  existence  of  Es-  the   ignorance  or    the    carelessness 

tablished   Churches     everywhere   is  of  the   a^jseinblies  to   which   he  ed- 

not  consonant  with  the   spirit,  the  dresses  himself.     He  cannot  but  be 

opportunities,    and    the    possibilities  aware  that  between  what  was  done 

of    the    tiiu(>s   in   which    wc    live,  in   Canada    and   what  be  propoMS 

That     Mr.    Gladstone     desired    the  to   do   in   Ireland  there  is  no  Buni- 

Ih  use  to  receive  his  statements  in  litude    whateyer.    In    Canada    the 

this  sense  we  do  not  for  a  moment  Clergy  Reseryes — a  quantity  of  de- 

pretcnd  to  allirm,  but  being  perfect  tached     allotments,   most   of    them 

master  of  sophistry,  he  aimed  only  uneleared,  cuniparatiyely  unproduo- 

at     misleading,    just    a^  he  subse-  tiye,  and    as    yet    unsettled — ^were 

quently  did     when    seeking    for   a  sold  at  the  full    market  value,   and 

precedent  on  which    to  found  his  the  aum  realised  by  the  sale  was  set 

case.    This  precedent  is  not  sought  apart,  to  tlie  last  shilling,  for  the 

for  now,  as  it  was  in  1868,  in  the  maintenance   of  the    clergy.     Not 
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an  allunon  iriU  ba  found  in  the  Church  endowmeDri  haTe  been  r»< 
Act  of  legi-lature  which  Buthnriaed  ipected  in  the  onlj  quarter  ia 
wiropriiiting  the  proceeds  of  the  n'hich  thej  were  ever  authorita* 
ws  t»  luDitUo  Mjrium',  institutea  lively  set  up.  The  lande  settled  on 
tot  idictii,  or  aiij  other  secular  in-  Uie  Protectant  EpJBcopal  Church 
■titation.  Fur  the  u^e  of  the  in  the  State  of  New  Turk  while 
olei^.  and  for  that  nlone,  the  yet  it  wae  a  colonj,  remain  the  pro- 
oapitalised  fund  was  aasi;;nDcl  ;  perty  of  that  Cbuich  slill^  and  pro- 
and  the  clergy,  though  indi-poa-  duce  a  revenue  which  13  siiiil  to 
ad  to  approve  the  arratigenient  equul,  if  not  Burpasi^  in  aiDounl.  all 
-when  first  brought  fonvnrd,  f-uiirt  that  Iho  Cburcli  derivcfl  in  Ireland 
themselvea  gainers  rather  tlian  from  the  [enl-chaiges.  So  sacred 
loaera  by  it  wlien  conipletL-d.  But.  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law  courts  of  the 
thia  ia  not  all.  From  among  the  preat  Republic  have  the  rights  oif 
•llotinents  or  reseiTca,  a  ui  riain  corporate  property  been  held  to  he, 
iminber  were  actually  as-'igned,  offering  a  woiidruus  contrast  to  the 
aad  had  thu4  become  eudowmnnt-',  levity  wiih  which  tlii'y  are  treated 
at  tb«  period  wlicc  the  Act  of  ^  the  Ministers  of  [his  ancient 
die  Legiflalure  waf  brought  for-  tionstitutioniil  mouarthy.  Why 
ward.  All  these  were  exempted  does  not  Mr.  Oladsionc  deliver 
from  its  operaiion,  and  confer-  hinL-cIf  from  excu^on,  wliii.h  aro 
red  and  continui-d  na  endow-  no  aooniT  ut'ered  tlian  ihey  are 
meats,  which  they  t^till  arc,  to  llie  fL-lt  only  to  hamper  and  confuund 
benelicca  with  which  they  hap-  him?  Why  not  go  boldly  in  for 
pened  to  be  connvclcd.  And  Ftill  revolution?  for  it  is  the  one  ap- 
iDOre  :  the  tithe  syeti>m,  which  peal  which  all  who  listen  to  it  will 
th«  French  had  established  in  accept  as  reliable. 
Lower  Canada,  never  made  its  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  cri- 
mty  into  Upper  Canada  ThcrP,  tically  and  senience  by  si-nteiice 
therefore,  there  was  no  rent-charge  through  a  speech  which  will  duubt- 
to  disposo  oC  But  ill  Lover  Can-  lea8  be  itifled  and  turned  insidu  out 
ada,  which  is  sunly  a  portion  of  clscwhcri:  before  what  we  write 
the  Dom'ni.in,  the  tiihe  I'ystem  pas.'es  through  the  pns.'.  Enough 
atiU  flouiishes,  and  we  have  not  is  di)ne  when  we  make  a  record  of 
heard  of  any  intention  on  the  part  the  impression  which  it  has  left 
of  the  Colonial  Piirllami-nt  to  in-  upon  our  own  minds,  and,  as  we 
terfeic  with  it.  Why  will  not  Mr.  firmly  believe,  upon  the  minds  of 
Gladstone  take  his  {>rouiid  boldly  all  unprejudiced  readers.  If  ever 
and  at  once  upon  the  only  ar^-  the  House  of  Commons  listened  to 
nient  which  will  not  fail  liim?  a  slatument  confounding  and  con- 
There  \i  no  precedent  anywhere —  fusing  the  subject  which  it  pro- 
■n  ihis  country,  or  in  any  other— for  foised  to  elucidate — if  ever  right 
what  he  calls  upon  the  present  Par-  and  wrong  jjot  so  blended  together 
liament  to  do.  Scr>tland  faih-d  hizn,  that  not  those  who  lie.ird  alone, 
Canada  now  fa. Is  him.  Jainaion,  but  he  who  ppoki;  aUo,  hci;nme  in- 
on  which  he  built  a  year  sfto,  crum-  tapable  of  clearly  ciisiin-uishing 
bled  to  pieci'S  in  hs  h:inils.  And  one  Irom  the  other, — it  Wiia  when 
not  only  si>,  but  in  the  United  the  Kiist  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
States  th>>mHelTes,  where  there  is  the  ex- rep'pseniative  of  Oxford 
DO  Established  Church,  nor  any  and  of  I«iicashire,  tlie  author  of 
pretence  at  one,  and  where,  on  ilie  the  '  Treatise  on  the  State  in 
succewi  of  the  movement  which  ita  Belationi  wiih  ihe  Church,' 
separated  America  from  the  Eng-  now  member  of  Parlinment  lor 
liih  monarchy,  the  Acts  of  English  Qreenwich,  delivered  bimaelf  of 
monarcfas  ceased,  so  to  apeak,  to  be  the  oration  wherein  he  stated  In 
tal  force — even  in  the  United  States  detail  what  he  proposed  to  do  with 
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the  Established  Cliurch   in  Ireland,  the  whole  mnn<*y  ynlue  of  the  pn>|>ertT 

and  his  reasons  for  dnin^^it.     Ana-  of  the  Cliurch  wmild  he  givm   back  to 

lyse  these  ic  sons,  nnd  you  will  find  ^^i«  Church  iteelf,  or  to  iu  ineniberft,  ia 

that  th  y  come  to  tliis  and  no  more  ^".V  *^"''™  "f  di«estnb:i8hni6iit  that  Far^ 

—wh  I  soever  tiic    majority    of    the  l'*»"e«t  would  prohahly  ngree  to.    If 

peo.le  and  of  tluMP   representatives  w«8  not  Ken^rully  obetrrved  Jiow  impoiw 

in  the  Housj    of  Commons  require  ^^''^^  «  l»art  of  thnt  etaiement  were  Uia 

to    le    done,   that    niu.t    be   done.  .T,2'' /'  iJ?  ™f  ^'•-'^'  7»»>-»>  '  P«^ 

There   is   no    q-.u.tion    as   to    trmh  Z^atcr^  llT^iv:T^*'*';l   ^f'* 

,     ^,     .     ^    .   .  tue  L'iiurcM  will  receive  under  tlie  Dlan 

or  untruth   in    re  igious   opmion,  no  of  the  Gover.wnei.t  1  will  endeavour  to 

hne  drawn    bvtw  en  justice  or   m-  separate  from  what  its   iiieml.ers  will 

justice  m  lie  de.lngs  of  man  with  receive.     No  thmht   ita  membere  will 

man,  no  .-c.  ount  taken  of  the  rights  receive  eompenPHtion,  hiiiI  the  congre- 

of   property,    or    even   of   common  gations  of  the  Church  have  a  very  r«al 

fairness  or    the    semlhince    of  fair-  interet«t^    if  not  a   vested   inrert-Mt,   ia 

ness,     in     the    di^tribuiion    of    the  those  c«iriipeiiBatiMne.    But  with  regard 

booty  which  it  is   in  contempiaiion  ^o  *  he  Clnnch  itself,  the  pro|KteaI  «l  iba 

to  seize.     T.use  the  eloquent  spi^aktr  ^"vernmeiit  would  be  to  convey  to  it 

flings   to    the   win. Is  with  the  same  ""'•;>"«»»  the  Bhnpe  of  what  1  may  eaU 

recklessness   which    marks   his    uis-  L?',f  •"'''''  P";i'«^''>-;I  will  hy-and-by 

reganl    ot    everything    like    consis-  l^.^ ih'^^v      lu"^^^ '■'*^  P^^'T" 

*   ^        •      1  •                  °    I     i       T^    •  "^^t-h  the  oxcepiion  of   iirivai«  eudow- 

tency    m   his   own   conduct.      It    is  ments  which  it  may  have  reed vedL" 

only  ton  mo..tlis  ago  since,   thn^at-  ,.r          „           •^  ,, 

en  ng  the  step  which  he  has  now  ^f         ]^^  ?''^  ^^'^*  P"""^'  ^^  ^" 

talc,^n     1...    nvcin.prl     M.o    Tinn«o    of  ^^''^'^'^^  enabled  tlie  uiterer  of   these 


taken,    he    assu.ed    the    House    of  ^vnicn  enaOleU  the  uiterer  ol    these 

Commons  and  the  counfy  that  the  ff^^^^^s    to    sieak    ihem    out    in 

Chuicii  about  to  be  spoiled   would  tt»«  P''^'S^*nce  ot  i.ewapnper  leportcn 

hR    t.OAt/..l     uitli    .il    r^nL\h\c.    tnuAnr-.  WlthOUL      blushmg.         TliHe-lifths      of 


ig  to  wellngh 
whole  money  va'ue  of  the  properly  P''0P«rty,  are  to  be  surrendered 
of  the  ChurJh  would  be  given  hack  ^  ^^'''  l'^;»i«wners  on  terms  whk-h 
to  them.  Who,  listening  to  th  se  '^  completely  come  up  to  what 
declarations,  ever  doubted  that  dis-    T^  pmiictcd   of  them   as   if  they 

ftlldnwmpn.    u  mill    h*.  rnrrinH    fr.    tl,o      ''*^     '  ^eU     handed     OVef     bv     Act    of 


by  paymenis.  for  services  rendered  '"  '"•'-y-iivu  yeaia  uie  iiaoiiiiy  wm 
U>  its  ch-rg/?  and  that  the  clergy  ''^"^^.^  'hrough  a  cunons  arrange- 
in  succession  should  inhabit,  as  !P'rv^>'  ^"'^",  ^*^^*  ^^^  accepts 
their  predeecs>ois  did,  the  parson-  ^^'^y-"^«  annual  payments  as  equi- 
ages  wheh  iluir  own  money,  or  '''' """f  ^^  ^  twenty-iwo  and  a  half 
monev  suppli.d  by  their  friends,  ^^^^^  purehase,  the  Stare  p'Otend- 
had  bu  It  and  kept  n  npi.ir?  Now  !"^'  ^^  advance  the  money  on  in- 
mark  how  the  promise  made  to  the  ,^^  ^.^  V  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^*^^  '* 
ear  is  fal>ifiedto  the  sense:—  f^'^T-     "ir  borrower  to   lend  again 

to     hiiiiself     at     the     rate     of     4| 

*•  1  said,  in  the  course  of  di9cus>ion  P^T  cent.      We    dun't  bel.eve    that 

on  the  Iri.<<h  Church,  that  not  less  than  any    other    mind    within     the    four 

thrce-tifihs,  as  rar  as  1  could  reckon,  of  seas     than  Mr.     Gladsione's    could 
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hftye  excogitotefl   such   a  grotesque  In  Trelnnd,  Presbyter! AniBm  and  Epis- 

bit  of  financial  chicanery.  copRcy  were  struygling  powerfully  lo- 

Again,  in    1868   the  country  was  g«tl>er  during  the  rngnsof  Jniiieiil  ond 

SBSUred    that   not   one    farthincr    of  ^'hurlea  I.      Jt  ni«y  uot  he  known  lo  nil 

the     endowments     of    the     Church  ;^  ho  hear  me— though  it  ought  lo  he 

bOHtOwed    upon    it   p«,fteiior    to   the  known   and  it  tends  Mrongly  to  ju»t.,ly 

Reforma'ion    should    be    intorfcrcd  ''^l".;'n.^v''l  r^f"^;^    .i  ^r?-'"'! 

.,,«,,  I       1     1.  1  1  *      ■*  — that  the  vi*iy  con^e«J^lon,  the  docirii:ul 

With      Tlicso  clearly  belonged  to  it^  eonfe^sion,  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the 

not  because  it  wa8  an   Lstabbahed  reign  of  James  I.   and  Cha.h^s  I.  w«b 

CShurch,   but  because  it  was  a  Pro-  „ot  ihe  Fsn.e  as  that  in  Englar.d.     It 

testant  Church ;  therefore  they  must  was   modelled    by   Art-hhishop    LMut 

be  A>^  sacred  as  (he  endowments  of  u))on  tlie  hiuhe^t.  CaUinistic  frame,  and 

sny  other  relip^ious  body — as  those,  it  included  nine  nrtiolea  which  c«impoiu 

aaj,   of  the   Presbyterian?,    or    the  ed  a  document  well  known  in  Enghmd 

Baptists,    or   the    Roman    Catholics,  undt-r  the  name  of  the  Umbeth  Articles, 

Subsequent    inquiry   appears,   how-  *^»*«wn   up  in  the  lu'tei  end  of  the  six- 

ever,    lo   have   eluc  dated    the   fact,  **'*«"*^*»   certury.      I   hope  I  bhali   not 

that    the    post-Reformation    endow-  ^"«»;i '!)«  f^eiings  of  any  man  when  I 

.  I  r  X  1*1  Si'V  that  It  was  one  of  the  nmst  forniid- 

mente  wetc  ol  far  ;>reater  value  than  J^    eollections    of    theology    which 

all   that   now   remams   of  the    old.-r  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  tf  a  divine 

endowments,     and     theiefore      Mr.  jy  the  whole  histoiy  of  Christendom." 
Gladstone,  coming   to  the   practical 

arrangement    of    his    scheme,    says 

tljig; What  posMble  connection,  except 

,_,     ,  ^  .  .       -     .     ,        ,  in   Mr.   Glad>t< 'lie's  mind,  can  there 

-The  definition  of  private  endowments  ^^     belween     Archbishop      Usher's 
we  think  it  fair  to  take  is  this:     In  the  .  i-  i     •  •    •    '  i    .i 

ilr.t  place,  ir.  must  be  money  which  has  pe^"»iar   rehgious   opinions   and    the 

been  contributed  from  ptivate  « urc.s.  ]\^^'^  f"^.  the    Protest^mt    Episcopal 

It  may  have  been  given  in  n  public  char-  ^hur.  h  m  Ireland   to   the   properly, 

aeter.  as  for  example  in  the  ca^e  (.f  Pri-  settled  upon  it  by  its  own  members  f 

mate  B*>ulier  and    Primate   Rohin^on ;  ^^'as    Primate   Bonlter,    or    Primale 

but  though  given  by  persons  holding  a  Robinson,     or     Anhbishop      Rrani- 

pnblic  |K>bition,  its  having  been  given  in  hall,  a  Pnsbyterian  ?      And  not  bc- 

a  private  capacity  evidently  contititutcs  iiig    Presbyicrians,    did    these    pre- 

it  a  private  endowment.     Hut  we  limit  latcd   so   dispose   of  their   properly, 

the  dale,  and  the  date  we  have  chosen  especially    the     latter,    as     that    'it 

to  propose  to  Parliament  for  limitation  ^oiiid    aL    any  fuiure    time    become 

lallieyear  IGfio-the  year  of  the  Re-  ^j.^   g^j^j^.^t   of  far  contioversv   be- 

etoration.     The  reason  that  has  recom-  ♦„,«..„  lu  .  v^:..^ .  ^i  -.  .i  ^u^  u-.^u.. 

,j.,      J..         '41     f    4.  ,1    t.  tween  the  J'jpiKcor>al  ana  the  rresby- 

mcnded   the  date  to  us  18  tfie  fact  that  .  r^,,        ',        .}       a      i   •.     u 

the  Rettora.ion  wa.s  really  the  peiiod  at  ^f'»^^"  Chu.ches  f      And  i;,  because 

which  Ihe  Church  of  l.tland-the  le-  f'»^'r,«  ^a^  n.lig,..u.s  strife  m  It-eland 

formed    Protestant    Church   of  Ireland  ^"  V^^  ^^''-?  °^  ^^'^'^'^  ^'  *^"^  ^l^arles 

— aadumed  ns  present  leijirtlative  shape  I-.  it  bo  fair  to  take  the  date  ot  the 

and   chai actor.       Bt-forc^  the    wars   of  Hestoration  as  that  at  which  to  fix 

Charles  1.,  in  ull  the  three  Uiuroheii  of  the   clidms   of  the    Iri»h  Church   to 

the  three  kingdoms  there  were  more  or  its    endowment^,    why    should    not 

leM  the  diffeient  olomcnts  that  fiaaily  the  sa:i.e  rule  be  made  to  apply  to 

developt-d     themt^elves     ii.ti    diffoieiit  England  and  t-)  Scotland?  in  which 

forms  of  Prote:*taiitiMn.  and  these  were  case    tlie    Chureh   of  England   must 

in  conflict  together  wiihin  the  hosom  cf  i^    cont-.nt    wiih    very    little,    and 

the  ]S«t.onnl  (  hurch       In  L.  gland  we  ^^^   Established   Church  of  J^cotland 

i!\'^/fi;i"'!'irr'lltif;  ^.''"'7"*";  >vith  noilnng   at  all.      Is    not    this 

ffline  for  ajioendancy  witlim  Ihe  pale  of  ,,  "i  ^  .„■        xi    . 

&ieChu,eh,  HK  werfrctold  in  Scripture  ^^'^    "  ^^^^    ^^*^"^"    ^**'"'",?  J*'«^  ^^'^'^ 

that  Jacob  and  P>uu  Rtiugirled  together  up-grown   meii  were  ca.hd  upon  to 

within  the  wori.b  of  their  mother.      In  1  sten  to  ?      Will  the   Liberal  mt  m- 

ScoUand  there  was  the  same  struggle,  bcrs  themselves  endure  it  after  the 

with  Uie  exception  that  there  Pre^hy-  light  has  been  let  in  upon  ii  ? 
terianitm  was  really  in  the  aacendaucy.        It  will  be  in   the  recollection  of 
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our  readers  that  the  original  de-  interest  But  when  we  look  at  the 
mand  to  disestablish  the  Irish  ^bole  of  these  mHtiera,  and  read  th«i 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the  ^"  ^'i®  light  of  the  declaratione  snd  pro- 
declaration,  that  as  rhe  clergy  of  ceedinw  of  last  year,  we  have  adopted- 
the  Church  fared,  so  should  the  ^">  *»>«  principle  that  no  nenuaneat 
Presbyterian  bodies  and  the  Royal  f  "^^o'^mei.t  can  be  given  to  them  out  of 
College  of  Mayn:.oth.  To  all  per-  the  public  resource*  property  ao  called ; 
".-'•...  J  and  secondly,  the  principle  that  DO  pe^ 
sons  now  in  receipt  ot  moneys  from  „^„^„,  endoVmenican  L  given  to  Am 
the  State  on  a-rcount  of  thes:3  m-  outof  the  National  Eeclesiasiieal  Fund  of 
stitutions,  their  salaries  should  be  Ireland.  What  we  propose,  and  we  think 
continued  from  the  nationiil  taxes,  it  a  fair  and  equitable  pro(KM«l.  if^  that 
the  salaries  lapsing  and  the  pay-  in  order  to  give  time  fur  the  fre«»  eon- 
ments  c  -asing  as  lilc  after  life  went  sideration  of  the  arrangeineula  and  the 
out.  But  thi-:,  it  now  appear.-*,  was  construetionof  scales  fur  the  satiafaetian 
an  impractical jle  idea.  Neither  the  of  I ife-iuterests.  and  for  avoiding  yiol«l 
Presbyterians  nor  the  Roman  Ca-  8l>*>cks  and  disanpointmenta  lo  Umm 
tho  ics  are  to  beoms,  like  the  ?*'*****«  P^*"*  ^^^  "•'«  "^^y  already  have 
clerjiy,  annuitants.  They  are  to  be  ^*'^^.  "»*'*^«  "I^^"  ^*'«  supposition  of  tte 
permanently  compcnsitcd,  and  that,  ^^""""aneeofarrangeineuts  which  haw 

too,    on    a^cale   which    the     poo^  '°J  u^.r^.?' 'n  T^'^T^^ 

I    '               1,1       .X      I  i>  1   .         ^     ^  made,  there  should  be  a  valualion  of  toa 

clergy  would  be  thankful  to  accept  ^,,^^,^^^  of  all  these  grants— a  life-inUfw 

were   the  j^ropo^al   made    to    them,  est  at  a  moderate  scale,  or  at  fourtea 

Here     is    Mr.    Gladstone's    project  years'  purchase  of  the  capital  nmonnt 

summarised  in  his  own  words: —  Low  anuaallv  voted." 

"I  have  now  to  consider  in  the  light  ^^  i^^    ^^j.  readers*  special  atleB- 

and  spirit  of  our  general  arrangements,  ^1^^,  ^^  ^ -^^^^^       -^^  intimatelv  niiz- 


and  subieci  iilwrtVi*  to  the  full  maiiiten-  "I'T,^*'  ^X*u"**u*^                     i       ^va^ 

ance,    i,i   letter  aid  in    spirit,   of  that  f  ^,  ^P  ^/^  these   proposals.      FUlt 

which  we  have  herct^.fore  declared,  what  ^^^  '^  ,"<>^  ^^  forgotti^  that  Mr.  Qlnd- 

appears  to  u.^  the  ni-et  equitable  method  ^^^"^  «  repeated  declaration,  and  tl» 

of  dealing  wiili  the  liegium  Donum,  the  pieamble  of  his  Bill  embodying  % 

Grant    to    Maynoi)th,   and   all  similar  set  forth  that  no  portion  of  the  08- 

grant-^.     The  Presbyteriana  are  interest-  cheated    property   of    the   disestnlh 

ed  in  this  matter  in  re«pect  of  the  Col-  lished   Church   sliall   be   applied    to 

lege  which  they  have  in   Belfast,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  of  noj 

likewise  in  roi*[>ect  <»f  a  similar  innitu-  other  Church,  or  to  religious  teMh- 

tion   which   t-xisis  for   the    bonefit    of  ing  in  any  form.     Next,  let  it  not 

minor  Presbyterian  bodies;  the  Roman  ^^  forgotten  that  the  same  decUn- 

.'amble  provide 
dander  ef 

_^_ ^  ^ .^^  _  shaU  bn 

undervery  nniJi  the8ftm7^^  applied    by    the    Imperial   GoToni- 

siderations.   There  is  the  payment  made  »>ent     to     its     own     purpoaen^   HOT 

by   Parliament    to  what   is  culled  the  inade    over   to    tlie   owners  of   tllB 

Presbyterian  WidoNvs*  Fund.  Now,  that,  soil.      A   third   point  to  be  couid- 

of  course,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  eiup-  ered,   though    not    included   in  the 

plying  want"*  that  are  coming  into  oper-  preamble,    is    this,    that     whatever 

ation  from  year  to  year,  and  it  would  be  the   vested   interests  of  the  ptote- 

very  hard  t.»  withdraw  that  Widows'  gors  at  the   Royal  College  of  llsf- 

Fund  without  notice.     In  the  same  way  ^ooth  may  be,  you   cannot,  withool 

It  would  be  hard  to  withdraw  without  „:,.i..,:„„  „/v.,J  ;»„,«  «^«*i:i7**-      -- 

notice  the  grants  now  made  to  Pre^by-  V±''f^^   l^''  own  condlUon^  p»> 

terianeducatio,.al  establishments  audi)  \^^5   ^?^    ^''«    maintenance    of    the 

the  College  of  May nooih.     There  is  an-  ^^t«dents— we   do    not    say    pmi- 

other  cla*s  of  pavmcnts  made   by  ihe  gently,  but  even  for  the  hves  of  the 

Presbyterians  to  their  Synodicalotlioers.  individuals     under     tuition    nt    te 

They  hold  an  office  regarding  which  it  period  when  your  Act  becomes  bw. 

is  very  difficult  to  define  the  degree  to  Bee    how    these    pledgee    era    xe- 

whieh  it  should  be  contidered  a  vested  deemed. 
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awfty  erery things  fsTing    lire-interests  Charch    nnd    the    iustitations    of   the 

and   private    eodowmcutA  since   1660.  State?    They  were  given  by  the  Kins 

I   will   consider   tho   life- interests  pre-  — they  were  given  hy  ihe  King  out  of 

MDtly;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  the  hinds  which  came  by  couliscation 

there  Ih  a  sound  and  satisfactory  ditfer-  into  the  humh  of  the  sovereign.     1  ask 

once  between  those  private  ciiiiowinents  you    to   conbider   this    niuiter.       Tlicy 

and  the  others  which  arc  unt  priviite.  were  given   by  tho  King  out  of  lands 

I  know  that  niy  right  hon.  friend  tlie  whii-h  came  by   eonfi.tcaiion   into   the 

flMmber  for  South   l^ncabhire  (laugh-  hands  of  the  !«iivereign,  exa-tly  as  those 

tor^an     hon.     meiiiber,    'Giecuwich')  sovereigns  ^ave  other   poitinnd  of  the 

— ^es;  1  ought  to  have  tpoken  of  my  same     lands     tu     private     mdiviJuals, 

right  hon.  friend  b}'  that  tirlc  which  I  whose  descendants  ciijoy  them  to  this 

aiD  much  more  happv  to  apply  tu  Iiiiu —  day." 
that  of  Firbt   Minister  ot   the   Crown. 

Iknow  tl.«t  be  is  pe.f«ct!y  aware  thai       gj^  Ro.mrlell  Palmer's  speech  will 

«wpt  a.  »  ...atterufeenlimcnt  ilicrc  ^     sturticd-not    read-in     crery 

la  no  distinction,  because   lie  said  bO.  ,  ^    ^^         i   i_  -\  n-     ^ 

In  a  speech  at  Uverpo..l  during  the  late  ^ouschoh  ,  and  by  .M-e:y  inte!li;rent 

auction  he  said  that  tho  sentiment  of  indiv^d  ..il,    thro  .-hout    th.:     Lulled 

the  sacreilness  of  private  ciHluwmotit  is  Kingd  .m.       ^oinc  may  r.-gret  that 

irresistible.     I  a«ree  with  him;  1  agreo  he     limits     hi-;     onprsit^on     to    ihe 

UiU  the  sentiment  is  irrosi:«tili]e,   J.ut  disen  !owm"n.t    of    ih  •     E-iablished 

I  would  carry  that  pcnriment  further.  Churcli.     Others  will  us«i  lii-  ir  best 

I  think  it  is  equHlly  inoaisiiiile  with  effor  s   to   tiiscovcr    a    flaw   in    the 

regard  to   all   endowments    whatever,  reasoning    wh  ch    sustains    h.8   op- 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  dial iiic-  position    as    tar    as    it   ffO-9.      And 


VU1.VW .<■«.. w-i   given    hV    knurs.    i,ii»i,    mh-  r«   i      •  i  i    xr       t      -  m\      r 

dowmeiits  given  by  a'nc.eni  piety,  and  Culerid  o  ;uul   Mr.  L  .we.     The  for- 

afterwaids  consolidated  bv  law.  are  to  "»^^  ^^ '^^  ?>^'<5  ^'^'  "^  "0  comlort.     It 

be  regarded  as  the  funds  Jf  the  Ciiurch  fa^^s    i)   n.ci-t    a    single    argument; 

only   as  long  as  it  is  an  KJ^lHllli^hed  jt-    circfi.lly    ab-taiiis    iri;in     t  mch- 

Church;  are  given  on  the  CMudition  of  ing  a  .Mn/lo  historical  f..ct.     It  is  a 

the  continuance  <»f  the  privileges  it  en-  mere   piufc   of    empty   d'jclamation, 

joys  from  the  Stat^,  and  while  its  ins*.i-  more  c;iIciilatod  to  damage  the  re- 

tutions  are  united  bylaw  to  the  i)oliti-  putat-rm    «'f  the   spe.iker   than    any 

eal  institutions  of  the  Slate.— then  it  is  on  which  he  has  la  elv  vt-ntured.     As 

clear  and   irrefragable  h-gio   that  the  to  >[r.  Lowf's  rhapsody,  tl.e  House 

f*^"*"// ^'''''*^*'- *'"*^:7"'*''"^"i '""''^  ^^^  itself  sum. ientlv  iiir.rKd   the   value 

deemed  to  have  given  ihe.se  endowments  ^j^-^j^    ^^j,    .oh'r-minded    men    will 
to  the  same  institution,  and  lor  th«*  same         ^  ,    .      *    ^n*    ■»i.li     «iu 

reasons.     Tlie  real  truth  of  it  is  that,  in  P"^  "P.".   ^^^ '''*•.    •^';-    .^^^^    'P^J 

trying  to  find  any  i-olution  of  the  quea-  ^"^'^   '*'  V--^'"'"'    '^^'^"^  •*"    ^^s    requirc- 

tioD,  you  must  look  to  general  coii:*!der-  "^en'^    i"   <oiit  mp',  if  it  so  please 

ations  of  reason   and   j.olicy   an.l  jus-  him;    Lut    eomm  »n    decency,    if    no 

tice;  and  1  say  that  reason,  policy,  and  higiior    m«)fivi-,    might,    we    should 

jnetiee  would  oblige  a  man  who'  takes  think,  ru'>traiti   him  from  exhibiting 

away  to  show  why   he  does  so   take  this    sen'iment    toi)    openly    in  his 

away.     To  my  mind  that  reason  has  place    as   a   member   of  Parhament 

not  yet  been  shown.     But  uuw  let  m  and  M  nister  of  tlie  Crown.     How 

eoiuider  what    is    that  reason.      Tlie  diflerent  in  this  respect  is  his  tone 

glebea  of  L  Ister  and  the  glebes  in  other  f^om  that  of  his  colleague  the  Right 

^^:^:l'::^::'^^.'^^^  Hon    John  Bnghtl     Sfr.Bright^ 

Son.      And    how    were    they    given  f  "o  thurchmaii-he  never  pretends 

Were  they  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  f  *°.  }^ »'    ^^^  ^^-   Bright   is  imbued 

Were  they  given  by  lome  Act  of  the  ^*"*  *  ^^^^V  *®"*®  ®**  re^gion,  and 

SUte  to  which  you  can  refer,  and  on  heard,  we  doubt  not)  with  extreme 

the  face  of  whieh  you  can  find  that  the  disgust,     the    ribald    misquotations 

gift  wis  on  the  condition — was  on  the  from    Holy    Scriptui-e     wherewith 

continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  re-  the    Chancellor   of  the   £xcheque~ 

lationa  between  the  initiiutiona  of  the  strove  to  bolster  up  his  solecismfl. 
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awfty  eyeryihixig  faTiDi;   life-interests  Chorch    and    the    iustitations    of  the 

asd  private    endowmeota  since   1660.  State?    They  w«re  given  by  the  King 

I  will  consider   the   life-interests  pre-  — they  were  givrn  by  the  King  out  of 

MDtly;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  the  lands  which  cainc  by  cuntiscation 

tbare  is  a  sound  and  sutisfactory  differ-  into  the  hnoth  uf  the  i«ovorpigii.     I  ask 

•nee  between  those  private  endow inents  you   to   consider   this    matter.       They 

and  the  others  which  are  not  privtite.  were  given   by  the  King  out  of  lands 

I  know  that  my  right  hoii.  friend  the  whieh  came  by   oonfiseution   into   the 

BMinber  for  South   Lancashire  (lungh-  hands  of  tho  sovereign,  exa<'tly  as  those 

tar— an     hon.     member,    'Greenwich')  sovereigns  ^ave  other  poitiiuis  of  the 

^jea;  I  ought  to  have  tjioken  of  my  same     lands    to     private     individuals, 

right  hon.  friend  by  that  title  which  I  whose  descendants  enjoy  them  to  thia 

am  much  moi-e  happy  to  apply  to  liim —  day." 
tiiat  of  First   Minister  ot   the   Crown. 

1  know  that  h«  i»  p«.fcctly  aware  tl.at  gj^  Ronndell  Palmer's  speech  viU 

«Mpt  M  .  .natter  of  »e„timc.i|t  there  ^       „udicd-not    read- n     orery 

M  no   distinction,  because    he  said  bO.  .          ,    ,,         ,   ,                    •   *  n-       •! 

In  a  speech  at  Jiverpo.-l  during  the  lute  ^^^^^^^^o^*?'  ^^^  ^\  ""''^y,  inte!li;rent 

election  he  said  that  the  sentiment  of  "jdividuil,    thro  igliout    th-    United 

the  sacredness  of  private  endowment  is  Kingd:)m.       tjome  may  r.-p:ret  that 

irresistible     I  m»rce  with  him ;  I  Hgrco  he     limits    his     opp.sit^oii     to    the 

tl^t  the  sentiment  is  irresistible,   lut  disen  lowm-.Tit    of    ih*     Eiablished 

I  would  carry  that  iieniiment  further.  Church.     Others  will  use  th<  ir  best 

I  think  it  is  equnlly  irreaisiihic  with  eflForts   to   discover    a    flaw   in    the 

regard  to   all  endowments    whatever,  reasoning    whch    sustains    h.8   op- 

I  have  stHted  that  there  is  no  distinc-  position    as    far    as    it   go- s.      And 

tionjaiidwhy?    Because  tlie  privute  being   so   inclined,    thev    will   natu- 

endowments  were  given  to  the  Ls.ab-  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^       ji..3  ^^j^,,.^  ^are 

Itthed  Church;    and  If  It  he  iru.  that  ^;      ^       j           (     ^      g.      j^ 


be  regarded  as  the  londs  ul  tiie  Liiurcii  *»'*^  »• '  ""'*  ^  »  j-uif^iu  uiijuiucui,, 
only  as  long  as  it  is  nn  Esiahlirth^d  |t  cnrofi.Uy  ab-tains  irum  touch- 
Church;  are  given  on  the  cmdition  of  ing  a  >in;.'le  historical  f.«ct.  It  is  a 
the  continuance  of  the  privilege:^  it  en-  mere  piece  of  empty  declamation, 
joys  from  the  State,  and  while  iis  in,-**i-  more  c:dciilated  to  damage  the  re- 
tntions  are  united  bylaw  to  the  politi-  putation  «'f  the  spe.iker  than  any 
eal  institutions  of  the  State.— then  it  is  on  whicii  he-  has  la  elv  vtntured.  As 
clear  and  iiTefragable  K-gic  that  the  to  Mr.  Lowo'?  rhapsody,  t!ie  House 
donors  of  private  endowments  mu*t  be  it^^ij-  sufri'-ieiitlv  mr.ik.'-d  the  value 
deemed  to  have  jpve«the..eendow,nenU  ^j^j^^  all  .ob.;r-minded  men  will 
to  the  same  institution,  and  lor  the  same 
reaaoDS. 
trying 
tioD,  y 

ationa  ,    , 

tiee;  and  1  say  that  reason,  iK)licy,  and  higher    inulivc,    miglit,    we    should 

juatice  would  oblige  a  man  who  takes  think,  restrain   him  from  exhibiting 

away  to  show  why  he  docs  so  take  this    sjeuiinicnt    too    openly    in  his 

away.     To  my  mind  that  reason  has  place    as   a   member   of  Parliament 

not  yet  been  shown.    But  now  let  us  and  Minister  of  t!ie  Crown.     How 

eonsidcr  what    is    that  reason.      The  difleicnt  in  this  respect  in  his  tone 

glebes  of  I.  Ister  and  the  glebes  in  other  fp^m  tha'  of  his  coll-aLnie  the  Ri-/ht 

part*  of  Ireland,  by  far  the  larger  pro-  ^^^^    j^^j,,^  jj  •   j.^,      %^^    Bright  is 

jwruon,  were  g.vui  after  the  Uefornm^  Churchman-he   never  pretends 

tion.       And    how    were    they    given?  .^    ,         i    *    \r      "i>  :  u«    •  *^.^  ^  "^ 

Were  they  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  *<>.  ,^^'  •    ]^"*   ^^''   ^"ght   is  mibuod 

Were  they  given  by  some  Act  of  the  ^^''"^  »  ^^'^P  s*-*"^^  ^^  religion,  and 

State  to  which  you  can  refer,  and  on  heard,  we  doubt  not,  with  extreme 

the  face  of  which  you  can  find  that  the  disgust,     the    ribald    mifiquoutiona 

gift  waa  on  the  oondiiion— waa  on  the  from    Holy    Scripture     wherewith 

continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  re-  the    Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer 

lationa  between  the  iastilutiona  of  the  atroye  to  bolster  up  hii  soleciBma. 
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of  them  at  Limrrirk,  and  it«  results.        "  *  I  do  not  by  any  means  profpss  to  be 

The    '  Weekly    New?,'  speaking"  for  a  Fenian.      A  Voice.— -It  is  a  pity  you 

the  Pope  and  the  priests,  .<iays:—  are    not.     Father    Shannhan.— liut  if 

Fenian  ism  means  love   for   Ireland — A 

**  The  list  of  captives  set  free  com-  Voice — It  does.      Father  Shanahan. — 

prises  fortv-nine   names,  and    includfa  If  Feniani«m   means  attachmoDt  to  my 

many  gallant  young  full uws  whose  de-  native  land,  if  it  mean  **  Ireland  for  the 

meanour  in   the  hour  of  danger  and  in  Irish."  if  it   mean  that  we  nre  able  to 

the  dock  won  for  them  the  ardent  eyui-  govorn  ourselves  hs  a  people, — then  I  am 

pathv  of  the  Irish   race.     The  greater  a  F«»nian.     A  Voice. — ^Three  cheers  for 

number  of  thft  men  whose  sufferings  are  self-government.      Father  Shanahan. — 

thus  abridged  are  still   in  far-off  Aus-  That  cheer  finds  an  echo  in  my  heart, 

tralia;  but  among  thoi^o  for  wliom  the  and  not  in  my  heart  alone,  but  in  the 

gates  of  the  English  pri-oni*  have*  opened,  heart  of  many  prie«tts  in  Ireland.   There 

and  who  have  already  been  restored  to  may  be,  to  be  sure — I  do  not  for  one 

their  homes,  our  rea«iors  will  be  glad  to  moment   intend  to  conceal  the  fact — a 

find  the  name$<  of  Charles  J.  Kickham,  few   priests  out  of  the  hundreds   who 

the  gentle   and   the  true;  of  William  minister   to  the  Catholicn  of  Ireland,  of 

0*Sullivan,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  opinion  that,  for  the  general  welfare  and 

father;  and  of  James  V.  X.   O'Brien,  advancement  of  our  land,  we  should  be 

whose  eloquent  vindication  of  Irish  pa-  connected  with  a  powerful  nation,  and 

triotisiu  in  the  iloek  will  bo  renii'mberod  that  we   would  not  be   able  to  govern 

while   fearles!«neds  and  public  spirit,  are  ourselves  if  separated.      A  Voice. — We 

honoured  in   Ireland.      Among  the  re-  would.     Father  Shanahan. — There  may 

leased  prisont^rs  in  Australia  we  n<»tioe  be  a  few,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  priests 

with    pleasure   the    names   of   .Michael  of  Ireland,  as  a  body,  are  of  that  opinion. 

Moore,  the  pipe-maker,  than  whom  not  I  am  therefore  proud  to  stand  up  here 

one  of  the  brave  b:uid  acted  with  more  to-night  and  proclaim  that  I  am  not  of 

dignity  and  mnnlinoHS  ;  of  James  Flood,  that  opinion.    I  sympathise  deeply  with 

one  o^  the  heroes  of  the  l7hester  raid,  those  men  who  for  the  past  three  years 

and  un(jueationably  as  fine  a  specimen  have  suffered  in  the  dunpreons  of  British 

of  an  lush 'rebel' as  ever  eonfrontei]  au  rule   a   protracted  maityrdom.      I  sin- 

accujter;  and  many  others,  whose  daring  cerely  rejoice  that  their  sufferings  are 

deeds  are  remembered,  and  whose  part-  "ow  about  to  be  brought  to  an  end.     I 

ing  words  are  cherished  in  every  corner  rejoice  sincerely,  1  repeat, — I  rejoice  as 

of  the  land.'*  much  as  any  man  in  this   room — and  I 

belit'ye  there  are  honest  and  .«»ym pathetic 

There  is  no  mistaking  this,  or  the  hearts  here  to-nigiit — tiud  you  must  all 

object  which  it  i-  meant  to  Siib.-erve.  rejoice  with  rao,  that  the  sufferings  of  so 

Brave    men.  noblu    patriots,    are    at  many  are  now  about  to  be  brought  to  a 

large    aijjain  :    and    wh-n    they   re-  dos**-     And  though  it  may  be  that  the 
turn,                            -             -          -  'L    « 

hoi 


8U] 

tyrant 

riipted.       Mean>v}iiK',   hnnour   l.c   to  pr.;^.iai,;;;;f  iharirelanirinust  be  Vo" 

their   eonirades    >vlioni    the   auiliori-  erned  from  an  Irish  point  of  view.'  The 

ties,   yiiinly  hoping  lo  coin-iliate  Iiv-  Irish  point  of  view  being  the  view  of  the 

land    th«-n'l\v,   h  ivc    set    fn'C.       For  speaker.     Kut  that  id  not  ulL     Father 

them,  in  spite  of  the   apostolic  j>rv)-  Slianaiian  was  followed  by  a  town  eoun- 

testation     to    th^?     conrary.     colltM.'-  eillor;  and  I  pray  you  to  mark  what  he 

tion<  are  made  in  tlie  cliapols  of  the  "ays'.   beeau.«»e  it  will  help  you  to  dispel 

faitlitul  ;    a:i<i    .St.    Patriclv's   Day    is  *•»*=  ""^'1«  *^«r''*   delusion  that  this  re- 

chosrri   as  tlu-  litte-st    in  all   the  year  lease  of  prisoners  had  worked  beneficially 

for    holdai-    actings   and    makintr  f'T;''*-'  ^^"»^0'-     Mr.  Lawrence  Kelly 

*  A  11.1 11    *       — 

dedarati'-iiis  in    their  favour.      Th:is  .  ."i  .  n  .  *.        *.    ^  t  ,, 

,  1.  ,  -..  ,  *u  o  ■•' I  tell  you  at  the  outset  I  am  a  Fen- 
speaks  l*  a:  her  Mianahan,  the  Jionian  ,„,.  mm,  u^k  «..<'  ..,..,«  \««  u„  u 
A  .1  ^■  ^  L'  c!'.  \\-  I  1-  1  '**"•  I  he  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ha«  been  re- 
Cathohc  curate  ot  ^t.  Michai-l  .s  and  stored,  and  1  am  notafraid  of  beingtaken 
thu-*  make  answer  to  him  the  ex-  iu  the  morning,  and  I  tell  you,  without 
cited  crowds  that  gather  from  all  any  reservation,  that  I  am  a  Fenian, 
the  quarters  of  Limerick  to  hear  My  father  was  a  Fenian,  and  all  oar  ger 
him  : —  erationa  were  Feniani.    I  tell  yon  erer 
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Irishman  since  the  day  the  English  in-  undersitaDdings  of  both  that  this 
Yader  put  his  foot  on  our  shores,  every  revolutionary  scheme  shall  be  car- 
Irishman  who  is  not  in  the  pay  of  the  ried  into  lull  effect,  we  must  prepara 
Government,  is  a  Fenian/  ourselves  for  a  future  of  far  greater 

"  This  b  rather  opposed  to  the  noble  perplexity  and  trouble   than  any  on 

earl  who  propounded  the  doctrine  I  be.  ^^(^^   ^/^    ^^    ^^^    back   in    tibe 

lieve.  that  Kibandism  is  the  best  anti-  ^^  .        t?«:*u   ;«   ,^»Kii/«  »««.»»   i.«ci  .L 

dotetoFenianism.     Mr.  Kellv  adds,  and  P*  ^     f-^f '*^  '"^.i^"^?  *  .""/u"  w^ 

I  pray  the  n<.ble  earl's  aUentlon  :-  'l^Y  ^^^^^  ^^^h   us  to  the  lowert 

»'  *  We  are  promia*»d  disestahlishraent.  ebb.     Tliey  have  long  c  ased  to  aim 

a  Land  Bill,  oiid  all  those  measures  cal-  at  directing,  they  now  seem  bent  on 

culated  to  conciliate  the  people;  and  abjectly    following    and   givmg  the 

whom  are  you  to  thank  ? '  foice  of  the  law  to  the  will  of  the  mob. 

**  I  daresay  the  noble  earl  imagines  For  it  is  not   the   intelli<;ent    Eng- 

the  response  will  be,  '  The  Government'  lish    people,    nor    the    Scotch,    nor 

Not  at  all.    The  report  continues  •.—  even    the    Irish,   who    clamour  for 

*'*  A  Voice.—The  Fenians.  Mr.  Kelly,  this  great  change.     It  is  sought  for 

—The  Fenians,  unquestionably.    I  ask  ^y  the   designing  few  whose  object 

you  now^  what  concessions  would  the  is    to    sinfc^    Great    Britain    to    the 

british  Government  have  made,  what  j^^^i    ^f   America.      It    is    shouted 

would  they  have  done  for  us  but  for  ^       ,         j        i<n,orant    many    who 

these  men,  if  it  were  not  for  the  men  m  J        ^     v     ^il'^l  \i  ^    * 

America  ?     A  Voice—Three  cheers  for  ^now   only    that   they    are    not   80 

Grant.     (Cheers.)     Mr.  Kcllv.—I   ask  ^^^^  ^ff  as  they  desire  to  be,  and 

you  for  three  cheers  lor  General  Grant,  are  persuaded   to  btlieve  that  any 

(Renewed  cheering.)     Another  Voice,  change    must   benefit    them.      And 

—Three  cheers  for  Stephens.     (Great  into    the     arms    of    the     designing 

cheering.)'  few    and    the    ignomnt  many   Mr. 

"  That  is  the  view  of  the  people  of  Ire-  (xladstone  has  thrown  himself.    Well, 

land.      We  are  promised  disestablish-  we  must  wait;  nor,  till  the  melao- 

ment  on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  choly  truth  is  forced  upon  us,  shall 

land  question;  we  are  promised  all  ^^  Relieve  that,  in  defiance  of  80 
sorts  of  good  things  and  whom  are  we  warnings  from   without,  and 

to  thank  for  it  ?     The  Fenians.     More-  •     ^  jj    ^       ^f^^^    ^^^  [ 

over,  the  Government^  having  just  come       .    .  .     .^         ^^  ^c  *u^  .^ 

into  office,  know  they  have  the  Fenians  ^^^'^^^^^  ^  "^^J^"^^  ^^'^^  ""C^^lfS 

to  thank  for  it,  so  they  are  going  to  re-  sent  House  of  Commons,  hampered 

lease  them  all."  as  they  are  with  ra^h  p'edges,  will 

vote  for  a  measure   which,   if  car- 
ried in  its  integrity,  must  ring  the 

And  now,    for    the   present,  we  knell    of  true    religion  in    Ireland, 

leave   the  matter    in  the  hands  of  and  of  all  confidence  in  the  secu- 

the    public    and  of  Parliament.     If  rity  of  propiTty  and  the  justice  of 

it    be    God's  will  so   to  Wind  the  Parliament  else  where. 
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EOW  LISA.  LOTED  THE  KINO. 

Six  hundred  j^tn  ago,  in  Dante*!  time, 

Before  hi^  clieek  was  furrowed  hy  deep  rhjme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afreah  from  Eutem  story, 

Was  like  a  garden  tanpled  witJi  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-ptant«d  and  of  flowers  air-BOwn, 

CliRibing  and  traillDf;,  budding  and  full-blown. 

Where  purple  bellu  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars. 

And  springing  blades,  green  troops  in  innocent  wars, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teaming  earth. 

Making  invisiblu  motion  visiblu  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  dcod  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  bated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  where  the  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  snn, 

'Twas  told  (hat  Peiiro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  master  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  knight,  supreme  as  kings  should  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  moke  high  chivalry. 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  gnce, 
Where  generous  men  rode  steeds  of  geDerona  rsM ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
By  mutual  spirit,  that  each  motion  fired 
With  beauteous  reiponse,  like  mitutrelij 
Afi'eflh  fulfilling  fnsh  oxpeotaD^.   . 
TOL.  OT. — xo.  Doxun. 
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HOW  LBA   LOVED  THE   KINO. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Bfifore  lii^  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme^ 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story, 

Was  liku  a  garden  tanf^Ied  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  band-planted  and  of  Qowem  air-sown, 

CUnibing  and  traitin)^,  badding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purple  bells  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars. 

And  springLog  blades,  green  troops  in  innocent  ynn, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  tcL-ming  earth, 

Uaking  iuTisible  motion  visiblo  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  dt't-d  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  bad  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  where  Uie  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twaa  told  that  Tedro,  Kin^  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  ma-ter  of  all  Sicily,  1 

A  royal  kiiighf,  supreme  as  kings  should  be  > 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry.      ) 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  gnoe. 
Where  generoui  men  rode  steeds  of  generoiu  nee ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
fiy  mutual  spirit,  that  each  motioo  fii«d 
With  beauteous  response,  like  minatreliy 
Afresh  fulBUing  fresh  expectvioy. 

TOL.  OV. — XO.  DOZLIU. 
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HOW  LISA   LOVED  THE   KIKfl. 

Six  litindret]  jean  Ago,  in  Dante's  tjme, 

Bi^fore  his  clieek  was  furrowed  hy  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afreBh  From  Eastern  story. 

Was  like  a  garden  tangled  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown. 

Climbing  and  trailing,  bndding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purple  bells  are  tossed  amid  pink  atara. 

And  apringin^f  bladcH,  green  troops  in  innocent  wan, 

Crowd  every  shady  upDt  of  t«i;ming  earth, 

Making  inyisible  motion  visiblo  birth — 

Sii  huDdre<l  ycarti  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday,     A  dcL-d  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hoted  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  whtre  the  Bo'poniB  caught  the  earlier  sua, 

'Twas  told  (hat  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  ma-ter  of  all  Sicily,  1 

A  royal  knight,  auprenie  as  kings  should  be  > 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry.      J 

Spain  was  the  farourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 
Where  generous  men  rode  steeds  of  generaas  not ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  botlt  inspired 
By  mutual  spirit  that  each  motion  fired 
With  beaut«ODs  teaponie,  like  minitrelaj 
Afresh  fiilGllicLg  fredi  expectaiu?. 
VOL.  or. — iro.  Dozuii.  3 
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HOW  LI3A  LOTED  THE   ElKO. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Before  hi*  clieek  wn*  furrowed  hy  deep  rhyme — 

WljGn  Europe,  fed  arreiih  from  Ewiterc  story, 

Wm  like  a  garden  tangled  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  hudding  and  fiiU-blovm, 

Where  purple  bcllu  are  tosaed  amid  pink  stara, 

And  springin);  bladiti,  green  troops  in  innocent  wars, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teeming  earth, 

Making  invisible  motion  visible  birth — 

Sii  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  deed  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  hail  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  wht're  tlic  Bo^porua  caught  the  earlier  awn, 

'Twas  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  master  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  kniglit,  auprenie  as  kings  ahould  be 

In  Btren.^th  and  gcntlencsa  that  make  high  cbiralry. 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  graoe, 
Where  generous  men  rode  steeda  of  gmeraw  raof ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  iospind 
By  mutual  spiri^  that  each  motion  find 
With  beauteous  mponie,  like  minatis^j 
A&cah  fulBUing  frefji  expectancj. 

VOL.  OV. HO.  DOXUU. 
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HOW  LISA   LOVED  THE   KINS. 

Six  hundred  yetra  ago,  in  Donte'i  time, 

Before  hi^  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  EuUm  story, 

Was  tike  ■  garden  tangled  witli  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-BOwn, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  budding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purjile  bella  are  loseed  amid  pink  atare, 

And  springing  blad™,  green  troops  in  innocent  wan, 

Crowd  every  shady  spnt  of  teeming  earth, 

Unking  inrieible  motion  viaiblu  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  deud  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  fi'om  the  yoke 

Ofhated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Galpe's  roek 

To  where  the  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twas  t«ld  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomeil  tna=ter  of  all  Sicily,  \ 

A  royal  ki:ight,  liupretne  as  kings  should  be  > 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry.      ) 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 
Wliere  generous  man  roda  staedi  of  gBneroua  raoa ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inapirsd 
fiy  mutual  spiiit,  thai  each  motion  fired 
With  beauteous  response,  like  minadslsy 
Afreab  flilGUing  fresh  expectanay. 
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Six  hundred  years  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Bfifore  hi-^  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story, 

Was  like  a  garden  tangled  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  budding  and  full-blown, 

Where  purple  bells  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars, 

And  springing  bladt»8,  green  troops  in  innocent  wars, 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teeming  earth, 

Making  invisible  motion  visible  birth — 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  deed  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  where  the  Bosporus  caught  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twas  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  ma-ter  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  knight,  supreme  as  kings  should  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chivalry. 

Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  g^roce, 
Where  generous  men  rode  steeds  of  generous  race ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
By  mutual  spirit^  that  each  motion  fired 
With  beauteous  response,  like  minstrelsy 
Afresh  fill  filling  fresh  expectancy. 
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Six  hundred  yearg  ago,  in  Dante's  time, 

Before  hi'*  cheek  was  furrowed  by  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story, 

Was  like  a  garden  tan(;lcd  with  the  glory 

Of  flowers  hand-planted  and  of  flowers  air-sown. 

Climbing  and  trailing,  badding  and  fiill-blown, 

Where  purjile  bellB  are  tossed  amid  pink  stars. 

And  springing  bladea,  green  troopa  in  innocent  w 

Crowd  every  shady  spot  of  teeming  earth, 

Making  invisible  motion  yisiblo  birth — 

Six  hundred  jcam  ago,  ralercno  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  lietd  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revnnge,  had  freed  it  fi^om  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe's  rock 

To  where  the  Bosporus  canght  the  earlier  sun, 

'Twfts  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  ms-ter  of  all  Sicily, 

A  royal  knight,  supreme  as  kings  should  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  high  chiralry. 
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Spain  was  the  favourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 
Where  generoua  man  rode  etaedi  of  geaeraw  not ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspired 
By  mutual  aiuri^  that  eaoh  motion  fired 
With  beauteooa  leaponie,  like  minatnl^ 
Afresh  fiilfllUng  fresh  e: 
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HOW  LISA  LOTED  THE   KlSd, 

Six  hundred  ye«re  ^o,  in  Dante's  time, 

Before  hi^  cheek  wna  furrowed  hy  deep  rhyme — 

When  Europe,  fed  afresh  from  Eastern  story, 

Was  like  a  garden  tangled  witli  the  glory 

Of  fluwcra  hand-pUntod  and  of  flowers  air-BOwn, 

Climbing  and  trailing,  budding  and  full-blown. 

Where  purple  bella  are  tossed  amid  pink  stara, 

And  springing  biadus,  green  troops  in  innocent  van, 

Crowd  every  ahady  spot  of  teeming  earth, 

Making  inTiaible  ntotioji  visiblu  birth — 

Six  hundred  yean  ago,  Palermo  town 

Kept  holiday.     A  det'd  of  great  renown, 

A  high  revenge,  had  freed  it  from  the  yoke 

Of  hated  Frenchmen,  and  from  Calpe'a  rock 

To  where  the  Bo^'porus  caught  the  earlier  eun, 

'Twaa  told  that  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon, 

Was  welcomed  ma'trr  of  ail  Sicily, 

A  royal  ki^ight,  supreme  as  kings  ahould  be 

In  strength  and  gentleness  that  make  liigh  chivalry. 

Spain  was  tbe  favourite  home  of  knightly  grace, 
Where  generous  man  rode  steedi  of  genaroBS  rsM ; 
Both  Spanish,  yet  half  Arab,  both  inspirad 
By  mutual  spirit  thkt  each  motion  fired 
With  beauteoni  leiponie,  like  minitrelsy 
Afreah  fblBQing  (resh  expectanc;. 
VOL.  ov. — iro.  nozun. 
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So  when  Palermo  made  high  festival, 

The  joy  of  matrons  and  of  maidens  all 

Was  the  mock  terror  of  the  tournament^ 

Where  safety,  with  the  glimpse  of  danger  blent, 

Took  exaltation  as  from  epic  song, 

Which  greatly  tel-s  the  pains  that  to  great  life  belong. 


And  in  all  eyes  King  Pedro  was  the  king 

Of  cavaliers :  as  in  a  full-gemmed  ring 

The  largest  ruby,  or  as  that  bright  star 

Wlios'  8hining  shows  us  where  the  Hyads  are  ; 

His  the  best  jennet,  and  he  sat  it  best; 

Ilis  weapon,  whether  tilting  or  in  rest, 

Was  worthiest  watching,  and  his  face  once  seen 

Gave  to  the  promise  of  his  royal  mien  • 

Such  rich  fulfihnont  as  the  opened  eyes 

Of  a  loved  sleeper,  or  the  long-watched  rise 

Of  vernal  day,  whose  joy  o*er  stream  and  meadow  flies. 


But  of  tiie  maiden  forms  that  thick  en  wreathed 

The  brorid  piazza  and  sweet  witchery  breathed, 

With  innocent  faces  budding  all  arow, 

From  balconies  and  windows  high  and  low, 

Who  was  it  felt  the  deep  mysterious  glow. 

The  impregnation  wiili  supernal  fire 

Of  young  ideal  love — transformed  desire, 

Whi^o  passion  is  but  worsliip  of  that  Best 

Taught  by  the  many-mingled  creed  of  each  young  breast  ? 


'Twas  gentlo  Lisa,  of  no  noble  line, 

Child  of  Bernardo,  a  rich  Florentine, 

Who  from  his  merchant-city  hitlier  came 

To  traiio  in  drugs;  yet  kept  an  honest  fame, 

And  had  the  virtue  not  to  tnr  and  sell 

Drugs  that  had  nono.     lie  loTed  his  riches  well, 

But  loviHl  ti.oui  chiody  for  his  Usa's  sake, 

Whom  with  a  father  s  care  he  sought  to  make 

The  brido  of  some  true  honourable  man : — 

O:'  IVrdioono  ^^so  tho  rumour  ran\ 

Who#o  birth  was  higher  ihsn  his  fortunes  were . 

For  s:i!l  vour  tradtT  likes  a  mixture  &ir 

Of  bUvni  tV.:it  h'.srries  to  some  higlier  strain 

Than  nvkonin^  ::vMioy's  Kvw  and  money's  p*:n. 

Ana  of  such  mixture  c^xxl  mav  surelv  \vme : 

Lord's  Ano:is  so  :nay  loarn  to  oast  a  sum. 
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A  trader's  grandson  bear  a  well-aet  head, 
And  have  le«s  conscious  manners,  better  bred ; 
Nor  when  he  tries  to  be  polite,  be  rude  instead. 


'Twas  Perdicone's  friends  made  overtures 

To  good  Bernardo ;  so  one  dame  assures 

Her  neighbour  dame  who  notices  the  youth 

Fixing  hid  eyes  on  Lisa ;  and  in  truth 

Eyes  that  could  see  her  on  this  summer  day 

Might  find  it  hard  to  turn  another  way. 

She  had  a  pensive  beauty,  yet  not  sad ; 

Rather,  like  minor  cadences  that  glad 

The  henrts  of  little  birds  amid  spring  boughs ; 

And  oft  the  trumpet  or  the  joust  would  rouse 

Pulses  that  gave  her  cheek  a  finer  glow, 

Parting  her  lips  that  seemed  a  mimic  bow 

By  chiselling  Love  for  play  in  coral  wrought, 

Then  quickened  by  him  with  the  passionate  thought, 

The  soul  that  trembled  in  the  lustrous  night 

Of  slow  lung  eyes.    Her  body  was  so  slight, 

It  seemed  she  could  have  floated  in  the  sky. 

And  with  the  angeUc  choir  made  symphony ; 

tiut  in  her  cheek^s  rich  tinge,  and  in  the  dark 

Of  darkest  hair  and  eyes,  she  bore  a  mark 

Of  kinship  to  her  generous  mother  earth. 

The  fervid  land  that  gives  tlie  plumy  palm-trees  birth. 


She  saw  not  Perdicone ;  her  young  mind 

Dreamed  not  that  any  man  had  ever  pined 

For  such  a  little  simple  maid  as  she : 

She  had  but  dreamed  how  heayenly  it  would  be 

To  love  some  hero  noble,  beauteous,  great, 

Who  would  live  stories  worthy  to  narrate, 

Like  Roland,  or  the  warriors  of  Troy, 

The  Cid,  or  Amadis,  or  that  fair  boy 

Who  conquered  everything  beneath  the  sun, 

And  somehow,  some  time,  died  at  Babylon 

Fighting  the  Moors.     For  heroes  all  were  good 

And  fair  as  that  archangel  who  withstood 

The  Evil  One,  the  author  of  all  wrong — 

That  Evil  One  wh)  made  the  Prrnch  so  strong ; 

And  now  the  flower  of  heroes  must  he  be 

Who  drove  those  tyrants  from  dear  Sicily, 

So  that  her  maids  might  walk  to  vespers  tranquiDy. 
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Young  Lisa  saw  this  hero  in  the  king, 
And  as  wood-lilies  that  sweet  odours  bring 
Might  dream  the  light  that  opes  their  moilest  eyne 
Was  lily-odoured, — and  as  rites  divine, 
Round  turf-laid  altars,  or  'ncath  roofs  of  stone, 
Draw  sanctity  from  out  the  heart  alone 
That  loves  and  worsliips,  so  the  miniature 
Perplexed  of  her  soul's  world,  all  virgin  pure, 
Filled  with  heroic  virtues  that  bright  form, 
Raona^s  royalty,  the  finished  norm 
Of  horsemanship — the  half  of  chivalry : 
For  how  could  generous  men  avengers  be. 
Save  as  God's  messengers  on  coursers  fleet  ? — 
These,  scouring  earth,  made  Spain  with  Syria  meet 
In  one  self-world  where  the  same  right  liad  sway, 
And  good  must  grow  as  grew  the  blessed  day. 
No  more ;  great  Love  his  essence  had  endued 
WJlh  Pedro's  form,  and  entering  subdued 
The  soul  of  Lisa,  fervid  and  intense, 
Proud  in  its  choice  of  proud  obedience 
To  hardship  glorified  by  perfect  reverence. 


Sweet  Lisa  homeward  carried  that  dire  guest. 
And  in  her  chaniber  through  the  hours  of  rest 
The  darkness  was  alight  for  her  with  sheen 
Of  arms,  and  plumed  helm,  and  bright  between 
Their  commoner  gloss,  like  the  pure  living  spring 
'Twixt  porphyry  hps,  or  living  bird's  bright  wing 
'Twixt  golden  wires,  the  glances  of  the  king 
Flashed  on  her  soul,  and  waked  vibrations  there 
Of  known  delights  love-mixed  to  new  and  rare : 
The  impalpable  dream  was  turned  to  breathing  flesh. 
Chill  thought  of  summer  to  the  warm  close  mesh 
Of  sunbeams  held  between  the  citron-leaves. 
Clothing  her  Ufe  of  life.     0,  she  believes 
That  she  could  bo  content  if  he  but  knew 
(Her  poor  small  self  could  claim  no  other  due) 
How  Lisii's  lowly  love  had  highest  reach 
Of  winged  passion,  whereto  winged  speech 
Would  he  scorched  remnants  left  by  mounting  flamo. 
Though,  had  she  such  lame  messag(%  were  it  blame 
To  tell  what  greatness  dwelt  in  her,  what  rank 
She  hi'ld  in  loving?    Modest  maidens  slirank 
From  telling  love  that  fed  on  selfish  hope; 
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But  love,  as  hopeless  as  the  shattering  song 

Wailed  for  loved  beings  who  have  joined  the  throng 

Of  mighty  dead  ones.    .     .    .    Kay,  but  she  was  weak — 

Knew  only  prayers  and  balladft— could  not  speak 

With  eloquence  save  what  dumb  creatures  have, 

That  with  small  cries  and  touches  small  boons  crave. 


She  watched  all  day  that  she  might  see  him  pan 

With  knights  and  ladies ;  but  she  said,  "  Alas, 

Though  he  should  see  me,  it  were  all  as  one 

He  saw  a  pigeon  sitting  on  the  stone 

Of  wall  or  balcony :  some  coloured  spot 

His  eye  just  sees,  his  mind  regardeth  not. 

I  have  no  music-touch  that  could  bring  nigh 

My  love  to  his  soul's  hearing.    I  shall  die, 

And  he  will  never  know  who  Lisa  was— 

The  trader's  chiUI,  wliose  soaring  spirit  rose 

As  hedge-bom  aloe-flowers  that  rarest  years  disclose. 


"  For  were  I  now  a  fair  deep-breasted  queen 

A-horseback,  with  blonde  hair,  and  tunic  green 

Gold-bordered,  like  Costanza,  I  should  need 

No  change  within  to  make  me  queenly  there ; 

For  they  the  royal-hearted  women  are 

Who  nobly  love  tlie  noblest,  yet  have  grace 

For  needy  suffering  hyes  in  lowliest  place. 

Carrying  a  choicer  sunlight  in  their  smile, 

The  heavenliest  ray  that  piiieth  the  vile. 

My  love  is  such,  it  cannot  choose  but  soar 

Up  to  the  highest ;  yet  for  evermore. 

Though  I  were  happy,  throned  beside  the  king, 

I  should  be  tender  to  each  little  thing 

With  hurt  warm  breast,  that  had  no  speech  to  tell 

Its  inward  pang,  and  I  would  soothe  it  well 

With  tender  touch  and  with  a  low  soft  moan 

For  company :  my  dumb  love-pang  is  lone, 

Pritsoned  as  topaz-beam  within  a  rough-garbed  stone." 


So,  in  ward- wailing,  Lisa  passed  her  days. 

Each  night  the  August  moon  with  changing  phase 

Looked  broader,  harder  on  her  unchanged  pain ; 

Each  noon  the  heat  lay  heavier  again 

On  her  despair ;  until  her  body  frail 

Shrank  like  the  snow  that  watchers  in  the  vale 
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.See  narrov^'ed  on  the  height  each  summer  m>m ; 

While  lier  dark  glance  burnt  larger,  more  forlorn, 

An  if  the  soul  witliin  her  all  on  fire 

Made  of  h».'r  Ijeing  one  .switt  funeral  pyre. 

Father  and  mother  saw  with  sad  dismay 

The  meaning  of  their  riches  melt  away  : 

For  without  Lisa  whnt  would  sequins  buy  ? 

What  wish  were  left  if  Lisa  were  to  die  ? 

Tijrou:5'h  her  they  cared  for  summers  st.ll  to  come,       • 

£!.-e  they  would  be  as  gliosts  without  a  home 

In  any  f1e.sh  that  could  feel  glad  desire. 

They  pay  the  best  physicians,  never  tire 

Of  Hceking  what  will  soothe  her,  promising 

That  aught  she  longcJ  for,  though  it  were  a  thing 

Hard  to  be  come  at,  as  the  Indian  snow, 

Or  roses  that  on  alpine  summits  blow, 

It  should  be  hers.     She  answers  with  low  voice. 

She  lon<.M  for  death  alone — death  is  her  choice ; 

Death  is  the  King  who  never  did  think  scorn. 

But  rescues  every  meanest  soul  to  sorrow  born. 


Yet  one  day,  as  they  bent  above  her  bed 

And  watched  her  in  brief  sleep,  her  drooping  head 

Turned  gently,  as  the  thirsty  flowers  that  feel 

Some  moist  revival  through  their  petals  steal, 

And  little  fluttering:)  of  her  lids  and  lips 

Told  of  such  dreamy  joy  aa  sometimes  dips 

A  skyey  shadow  in  the  mind's  poor  pool. 

She  oped  her  eyes,  and  turned  their  dark  gems  full 

JJ\)oii  her  father,  as  in  utterance  dumb 

Of  some  new  prayer  that  in  her  sleep  had  come. 

"  What  is  it,  Lisa  ?  "     "  Father,  I  would  see 

Minuccio,  the  gr(fat  singer ;  bring  him  me." 

For  always,  night  and  day,  hir  unstillcd  thought. 

Wandering  nil  o'er  its  little  world,  had  sought 

IIow  she  could  reach,  by  some  soft  pleading  touch. 

King  Pedro's  soul,  that  she  who  loved  so  much 

Dyin;r,  might  have  a  place  within  his  mind — 

A  little  grave  which  lie  would  sometimes  find 

And  j)lant  some  flower  on  it — some  thought,  some  memory  kind. 


Till  in  her  dream  she  saw  Minuccio 
Touching  his  viola,  and  chanting  low 
A  strain  that,  falling  on  her  brokenly, 
Seemed  blossoms  lightly  blown  from  off  a  tree, 
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Eacli  burthened  with  a  word  that  was  a  scent — 
Raona,  Lisa,  love,  death,  tournament; 
Then  in  her  dream  she  said,  "  He  sings  of  me— 
Might  be  my  messenger ;  ah,  now  I  see 

The  King  is  listening ."     Then  she  awoke, 

And,  missing  her  dear  dream,  that  new-born  longing  spoke. 


She  longed  fur  music :  that  was  natural ; 

Physicians  said  it  was  medicinal ; 

The  humours  mii^^lit  be  schooled  by  true  consent 

Of  a  fine  tenor  and  fine  instrument; 

In  short,  good  music, "^mixed  with^doctor's  stuff, 

Apollo  with  Asklepios — enough  I 

Minuccio,  entreated,  gladly  came. 

(He  was  a  singer  of  most  gentle  fame — 

A  noble,  kindly  spirit,  not  elate 

That  he  wad  famous,  but  that  song  was  great — 

Would  sing  as  finely  to  this  suffering  child 

As  at  the  court  where  princes  on  him  smiled.) 

Gkintly  he  entered  and  sat  down  by  her, 

Asking  whjit  sort  of  strain  she  would  prefer — 

The  voice  alone,  or  voice  with  viol  wed  ; 

Then,  when  she  chose  the  last,  he  preluded 

With  magic  hand,  that  summoned  from  the  strings 

Aerial  spirits,  rare  yet  jialpable  wings 

That  fanne-1  the  pulses  of  his  hstener, 

And  waked  each  sle(;pin^  sense  with  blissful  stir. 

Hc-r  check  already  showed  a  slow  faint  blush, 

But  soon  the  voice,  in  pure  full  liquid  rush. 

Made  all  tlio  passion,  that  till  now  she  felt, 

Seem  but  as  cooler  waters  that  in  warmer  melt. 


Finished  the  song,  she  prayed  to  be  alone 

Willi  kind  Minuccio ;  for  her  faith  had  grown 

To  trust  him  as  if  missioned  like  a  priest 

With  some  lii^h  grace,  that  when  his  singing  ceased 

Still  made  hiui  w.ser,  more  magnanimous 

Than  couKnon  men  who  had  no  genius. 

So  laying  her  small  hand  within  his  palm, 

She  told  him  how  that  secret  glorious  harm 

Of  loftiest  loving  had  befallen  her; 

That  death,  her  only  hope,  most  bitter  were, 

If  when  she  died  her  love  must  perish  too 

As  songs  unsung,  and  thoughts  unspoken  do, 
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Which  oIhc  ini|;rht  livo  within  another  breast. 

8h<i  Haid,  **  MiniK.'cio,  tlio  grave  were  redt, 

If  I  \v«:n;  suro,  tliat  lying  coM  and  lone, 

My  love,  my  hfHt  of  life,  had  safely  flown 

Ami  n«*Ntlrd  in  the  hosom  of  the  king; 

Hiu»,  'tis  a  snuill  weak  bird,  with  unfledged  wing. 

Hill  you  will  carry  it  for  me  secretly, 

And  hear  it  to  the  king,  then  come  to  me 

And  tell  me  it  is  safi\  and  I  shall  go 

Content,  knowing  that  he  I  love  my  lovo  doth  know." 


Then  she  wept  silently,  but  each  large  tear 

Made  pleading  nnisie  10  the  inwanl  ear 

Of  goo<l  Minuicio.     "  Lisa,  trust  in  me," 

He  said,  and  kissed  her  lingers  loytdly ; 

"  It  is  sweet  law  to  me  to  do  vour  will. 

And  ere  the  miu  his  round  shall  thriee  tulfil, 

1  hope  to  bring  you  news  of  such  rare  skill 

As  amulets  have,  that  aehes  iu  trusting  bosoms  still." 


He  needed  not  to  pau<e  and  tirst  devise 

How  he  should  tell  the  king;  :or  in  nowise 

AVere  sueh  lo\e-mess:ii:e  weriiiilv  bested 

Save  in  line  verse  hv  u'.usie  rer.dered. 

He  sought  a  pvH't-'.Vievd.  a  Siexinese. 

.\nil  *■  Muo.  mine."  he  said.  *"  tull  ^-rt  lo  i»lease 

■ 

Thy  wliif.'.  o!"  sadness  I  h.ave  sung  thee  stniins 
To  n^ake  I'lue  Nxeep  i;»  verso:  nvnv  pay  my  pains, 
And  w. ite  I'.ie  a  ea:.;:on  divi:;e'.y  sad, 
Sie.'.ess'.v  rass.onate  a:d  moekiV  nzad 

m  m  m  • 

I  ove  e".  o  vv  ot'  0:1/  :oo  V.isr-  *:.or  Um-o  to  K» — 

««  ...  I  ^.aa^f  . 

llt.r    ••■i"'*'    »       \  ■•■      •     ■■    '•■    ■""  ».»•■•    '•        <  »    «    '•*.<    •■*.»'*~rS'* 

HI  t  •    f  .  ■  • 

e.   >..\     »k...  a"S»  ...>.«.->ii(\k>.t.**\..-4 

»    ««•..   '    ,»  <.'.•»-.•'  u\'   •••«•■  <  «  ■        *  ■•.«■•  ^.%-'    <    o~v'  1 


/ 


\       *  *  .  .  .«      ,••■  .>  ...■•.  ....  ......         ...I*     . 

««  .  .  \      ■  .  «  -  .  •  . 

1»         ,  V«^..  ..»>         A..     »X    ...V  ...     ....        .^■. 

.  . 

•'  •      •        V    '       '  s  ■    \\    ■%     .\     '■■  ■»    <*■    *■•■ 
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Of  ceremonious  dinner  to  the  king. 

This  was  the  time  when  he  had  meant  to  bring 

Melodious  message  of  young  Lisa's  love : 

He  waited  till  the  air  had  ceased  to  move 

To  ringing  silver,  till  Falemian  wine 

Made  quickened  sense  with  quietude  combine, 

And  then  with  passionate  descant  made  each  ear  incline. 


Love,  thou  didst  see  me,  light  cu  mornings  hreaihf 

Roaming  a  garden  in  ajoyoui  error, 

Laughing  at  eJiases  vain,  a  happy  child, 

TiU  of  thy  countenance  the  alluring  terror 

In  majesty  from  out  the  blossoma  smiled. 

From  out  their  life  seeming  a  beauteous  Death. 

0  Love,  who  so  didst  choose  me  for  thine  oum, 

Taking  this  litHe  isle  to  thy  great  sway, 

See  now,  it  is  the  honour  of  thy  throne 

Thai  what  thou  gavest  perish  not  away, 

Nor  leave  some  sweet  remembrance  to  atone 

By  life  that  wHl  he  for  the  brief  Kfe  gone  : 

Hear,  ere  the  shroud  o'er  these  frail  limbs  be  thrown — 

Since  every  king  is  vtissal  unto  thee, 

My  heart's  lord  needs  must  listen  loyally — 

0  tell  him  lam  waiting  for  my  Death  f 


Tell  him,  for  that  he  hath  such  royal  power 
'Twere  hard  for  him  to  think  how  smaU  a  thing, 
How  slight  a  sign,  would  make  a  wealthy  dower 
For  one  like  me,  the  bride  qf  thai  pale  king 
Whose  bed  is  mine  at  some  swfft^nearing  hour, 
Oo  to  my  lord,  and  to  his  memory  bring 
That  happy  birthday  of  my  sorrowing 
When  his  large  glance  made  meaner  gaters  glad. 
Entering  the  bannered  lists  :  *iwas  then  I  had 
llie  wound  that  laid  me  in  the  arms  of  Death, 


Tell  him,  0  Love,  lam  a  lowly  maid. 
No  more  than  any  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread; 
Yet  lowest  fragrance  oft  wiU  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hallowed, 
As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  lifers  springtime. 
My  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss, 
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More  blissful  ihan  if  mint,  in  being  his : 
So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death, 


The  strain  was  now.    It  seemed  a  pleading  cry, 

And  yet  a  rounded  perfect  melody, 

Making  grief  beauteous  as  the  tear-filled  eyes 

Of  little  child  at  little  miseries. 

Trembling  at  first,  then  swelling  as  it  rose, 

Like  rising  light  that  broad  and  broader  grows, 

It  filled  the  hall,  and  so  possessed  the  air 

That  not  one  living  breathing  soul  was  there, 

Though  dullest,  slowest,  but  was  quivering 

In  music's  grasp,  and  forced  to  hear  her  sing. 

But  most  such  sweet  compul::iou  took  the  mood 

Of  Pedro  (tired  of  doing  wiiat  he  would). 

Whether  the  words  which  that  strange  meaning  bore 

Were  but  tlie  poet's  feigning  or  aught  more, 

Was  bounden  question,  since  their  aim  must  be 

At  some  imagined  or  true  royalty. 

He  called  Minuccio  and  bade  him  tell 

What  poet  of  the  day  had  writ  so  well ; 

For  though  they  came  behind  all  former  rhymes. 

The  verses  were  not  bad  for  tliese  poor  times. 

"  Monsignor,  they  are  only  three  days  old," 

Minuccio  said ;  "  but  it  must  not  be  told 

How  this  song  grew,  save  to  your  royal  ear." 

Eager,  the  king  withdrew  where  none  was  near. 

And  gave  close  audience  to  Minuccio, 

Who  meetly  tuld  that  love- tale  meet  to  know. 

The  king  had  features  pliant  to  confess 

The  presence  of  a  manly  tenderness — 

Son,  father,  brother,  lover,  blent  in  one, 

In  fine  harmonic  exaltation — 

The  spirit  of  religious  chivalry. 

He  listened,  and  Minuccio  could  see 

The  tender,  generous  admiration  spread 

O'er  all  his  face,  and  glorify  his  head 

With  royalty  that  would  have  ke{>t  its  rank. 

Though  his  brocaded  robes  to  tatters  slirauk. 

He  answered  without  pau^^e,  ''  So  sweet  a  maid, 

In  nature's  own  insignia  arrayed. 

Though  she  were  come  of  unmixed  trading  blood 

That  sold  and  bartered  ever  since  the  flood, 

Would  have  the  self-contained  and  single  worth 

Of  radiant  jewels  bom  in  darksome  earth. 
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Raona  were  a  shame  to  Sicily, 
Letting  such  love  and  tears  unhonoured  be : 
Haftttn,  MinuociOy  tell  her  that  t!)e  king 
To-day  will  surely  visit  her  when  Teapera  ring." 

Joyful,  Min'iccio  bore  the  joyous  word, 

And  told  at  full,  while  none  but  LLia  heard. 

How  each  thing  had  be! alien,  sang  the  song, 

And  like  a  patient  nurse  who  would  prolong 

All  muans  of  s^jotliing,  dwelt  upon  each  tune, 

Each  look,  with  which  the  nii<;hty  Aragon 

Marked  the  hif;h  w^rth  his  roval  heart  assigned 

To  that  dear  place  he  held  in  Lisa's  mind. 

She  listened  till  the  draughts  of  pure  content 

Through  all  her  limbs  1  ke  some  new  being  went — 

Life,  not  reCi.>vcred,  but  untried  before, 

From  out  the  growing  world's  unmeasured  store 

Of  fuller,  better,  more  divinely  mixed. 

'Twart  glad  reverse :  she  had  s<j  firmly  fixed 

To  die,  already  seemed  to  fall  a  veil 

Shrouding  the  inner  glow  froiu  light  of  tjcnses  pule. 

Her  parents  wonderinpr  see  h*T  half  arise — 

Wondering,  rejoicing,  see  iier  long  dark  eyes 

Brimful  with  clearness,  not  of  scaping  tears, 

But  of  ^onie  light  ethereal  that  enspheres 

Their  orbs  with  calm,  some  vision  newly  lea  nit 

Wliere  strangest  fires  eiewhile  had  blindly  burnt.  I 

She  asked  to  have  her  so  A  white  robe  and  baud 

And  ciiral  omuments,  and  with  her  hand 

She  gave  ht'r  loni^'  dark  locks  a  backward  fall, 

Then  looked  intently  in  a  min  or  small, 

And  feared  her  face  niiglit  [  erlia|)S  dbplease  the  king; 

"In  truth,'*  ^he  said,  *^I  am  a  tiny  thing; 

I  was  too  bold  to  tell  what  could  such  visit  bring.' 

Meanwhile  the  kini.',  revolving  in  his  thought 
That  innOi.ent  passion,  was  more  <leeply  wrought 
To  chivalrous  pity  ;  and  at  ve^per  bell, 
With  careless  mien  wlii<.'h  hid  his  purpose  well, 
Went  forth  on  horseback,  and  as  if  by  chance 
Passing  Bernardo's  house,  he  paused  to  glance 
At  the  line  garden  df  this  wealthy  man, 
This  Tuscan  trader  tui  ned  ralermitan  ; 
But,  presently  dismounting,  chose  to  walk 
Amid  the  trellises,  in  gracious  talk 
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With  this  same  trader,  deigning  even  to  ask 

If  he  had  jet  fulfilled  the  father's  task 

Of  marrying  that  daughter,  whose  young  charms 

Himself,  betwixt  the  passages  of  arms^ 

Noted  admiringly.     **Monsign^r.  do, 

She  15  r.ot  married  ;  that  were  little  woe, 

Since  she  has  counted  barely  fifteen  years ; 

Bat  all  such  hopes  of  late  have  turned  to  fears : 

She  dnops  and  fafies,  though  for  a  space  quite  Irief — 

SoarC'?  three  hours  past — she  finds  some  strange  relief." 

The  king  avised :  "Twere  dole  to  all  of  us, 

The  world  should  lose  a  maid  so  beauteous ; 

Lc-t  me  now  see  her ;  since  I  am  her  liege  lord. 

Her  spirits  must  wage  war  with  death  at  my  strong  word.'' 

In  such  half-serious  playfulness,  he  wends, 

With  Lisa's  fa* her  and  two  chosen  friends, 

Up  to  ih.e  chamber  where  she  pillowed  sits 

Watching  the  d-r-or  that  opening  admits 

A  presence  as  much  better  than  her  dreams, 

As  har-r-ines*  than  anv  loneine  seem*. 

The  kine  advanced,  and.  with  a  reverent  kiss 

Uron  her  har.d.  said.  "  Ladv,  what  i?  this  ? 

Tou.  whose  swee*.  youth  should  others'  solace  be, 

Pierce  all  o-r  hearts.  languishing  piteously. 

"We  rrav  vcu.  for  the  lore  oi  us.  be  cheered. 

Nor  be  too  re.kless  of  that  lif^.  endeared 

To  us  who  know  your  passing  worthiness. 

And  count  your  blooming  life  as  part  cf  our  life's  bliss." 


Those  words,  that  touch  upon  her  hand  fipom  him 
Whom  her  sc-u!  worshipped,  as  far  seraphim 
Worship  the  distant  glory,  bro;ight  some  shame 
Quiver: ijg  upon  her  cheek,  yet  thrilled  her  frame 
"With  su«.h  deep  joy  she  seemed  in  paradise. 
Ir.  wonlerlng  gladness,  and  in  dumb  surprise. 
Tha:  b'.is*^  could  be  so  bliss :"ui :  then  she  spoke — 
••  Sijnor.  I  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  voke, 
T..e  pjllou  yoke  uf  though u?  t..o  great  for  me; 
Th:it  was  the  croucd  of  mv  infirmitv. 
B-t  now.  I  prav  vour  eraoe  to  have  belief 
That  I  shall  soon  ce  well,  nor  any  more  cause  griefl" 


The  kirc  alor.e  Txrceived  the  coven  sense 
Of  all  her  wor-is,  which  maJ.o  one  evidence 
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With  her  pure  yoice  and  candid  loYeliness, 
That  he  had  lost  much  honour,  honouring  less 
That  mf9sagc  of  her  passionate  distress. 
He  stayed  beside  her  for  a  little  while 
With  gentle  looks  and  speech,  until  a  smile 
As  placid  as  a  ray  of  early  mom 
On  opening  flower-cups  o'er  lier  lips  was  borne. 
When  he  had  left  her,  and  the  tidings  spread 
Througli  all  the  town  how  he  had  yisited 
The  Tuscan  trader's  daughter,  who  was  sick, 
Men  said,  it  was  a  royal  deed  and  catholic. 


And  Lisa  ?  she  no  longer  wished  for  death ; 

But  as  a  poet,  who  sweet  verses  saith 

Within  his  soul,  and  joys  in  music  there, 

Nor  seeks  another  heaven,  nor  can  bear 

Disturbing  pleasures,  so  was  she  content, 

Breathing  tlie  life  of  grateful  sentiment. 

She  thought  no  niaid  betrothed  could  be  more  blest ; 

For  treasure  must  be  valued  by  the  test 

Of  highest  excellence  and  rarity, 

And  her  dear  joy  was  best  as  best  could  be  ; 

Tliere  seemed  no  other  crown  to  her  delight 

Now  the  high  loved  one  saw  her  love  aright. 

Thus  her  soul  thriving  on  that  exquisite  mood, 

Spread  like  the  May- time  all  its  beauteous  good 

O'er  the  sofl  bloom  of  neck,  and  ann«,  and  cheek, 

And  strengthened  the  sweet  body,  once  so  weak, 

Until  she  rose  and  walked,  and,  like  a  bird 

With  sweetly  rippling  throat,  she  made  her  spring  joys  heard. 


The  king,  when  be  the  happy  change  had  seen,  { 
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TruHted  tlio  ear  of  Constance,  his  fair  queen, 

With  Lisa's  innocent  secret,  and  conferred  \ 

How  they  should  jointly,  by  tlicir  deed  and  word, 

Honour  this  maiden's  love,  which,  like  the  prayer 

Of  loyal  hermits,  never  thought  to  share 

In  what  it  gave.     The  queen  had  that  chief  grace 

Of  womanhood,  a  heart  that  can  embrace 

All  goodness  in  another  woman's  form  ; 

And  that  same  day,  ere  the  sun  lay  too  warm 

On  southern  terraces,  a  messenger 

Informed  Bernardo  that  tlie  royal  pair 

Would  straightway  visit  him,  and  celebrate 

Their  gladness  at  his  daughter's  happier  state. 
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Which  they  were  fain  to  see.    Soon  came  the  king 

On  horseback,  with  his  barons,  heralding 

The  advent  of  the  queen  in  courtly  state ; 

And  all,  descending  at  the  garden  gate, 

Streamed  with  their  feathers,  velvet,  and  brocade, 

Through  the  pleached  alleys,  till  they,  pausing,  made 

A  lake  of  splendour  'mid  the  aloes  grey — 

When,  meekly  facing  all  their  proud  array, 

The  white-robed  Lisa  with  her  parents  stood, 

As  some  white  dove  before  the  gorgeous  brood 

Of  dapple-breasted  birds  born  by  the  Colchian  flood. 


The  king  and  queen,  by  gracious  looks  and  speech, 

Encourage  her,  and  thus  their  courtiers  teach 

How  this  fair  morning  they  may  courtliest  be, 

By  making  Lisa  pass  it  happily. 

And  soon  the  ladies  and  the  barons  all 

Draw  her  by  turns,  as  at  a  festival 

Made  for  her  sake,  to  easy,  gay  discourse, 

And  compliment  with  looks  and  smiles  enforce ; 

A  joyous  hum  is  heard  the  gardens  round  ; 

Soon  there  i^  Spani^^h  dancing  and  the  sound 

Of  minstrel's  song,  and  autumn  fruits  are  pluckt; 

Till  mindfully  tiie  king  and  queen  conduct 

Lisa  apart  to  where  a  trellised  shade 

Ma'le  pleasant  resting.     Then  King  Pedro  said — 

"Excellent  maiden,  tliat  rich  gifl  of  love 

Your  heart  hath  made  us,  hath  a  worth  above 

All  royal  treasures,  nor  is  fitly  met 

Save  when  the  grateful  memory  of  deep  debt 

Lies  still  behind  the  outward  honours  done : 

And  as  a  sign  that  no  oblivi<m 

Shall  overflood  that  faithful  memory. 
We  while  we  live  your  cavalier  will  be. 
Nor  will  we  ever  arm  ourselves  for  fight, 
Whether  for  struggle  dire  or  brief  delight 
Of  warlike  feigning,  but  we  first  wiU  take 
The  colours  you  ordain,  and  for  your  sake 
Charge  the  more  bravely  where  your  emblem  is; 
Nor  will  we  claim  from  you  an  added  bliss 
To  our  sweet  thoughts  of  you  save  one  sole  kiss. 
But  there  still  rests  the  outward  honour  meet 
To  mark  your  worthiness,  and  we  entreat 
That  yon  will  turn  your  ear  to  proffered  vows 
Of  one  who  loves  you,  and  would  be  your  spouse. 
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We  must  not  wrong  yonraclf  nnd  Sicily 

By  letting  all  your  blooming  yean  pasv  by 

Un mated :  you  will  give  the  world  its  due 

From  beauteous  maiden  and  become  a  matron  true.'* 


Then  Lisa,  wrapt  in  virgin  wonderment 

At  her  ambitious  love's  complete  content. 

Which  lefl  no  further  good  (or  her  to  seek 

Than  love's  obedience,  said  with  accent  meek — 

*'  Monsignor,  I  know  well  that  were  it  known 

To  all  the  world  )iow  high  my  love  had  flown. 

There  would  be  few  who  would  not  deem  me  mad, 

Or  say  my  mind  the  falsest  image  had 

Of  my  condition  and  your  loftineas. 

But  heaven  has  seen  that  for  no  moment's  space 

Have  I  forgotten  you  to  be  the  king, 

Or  me  myself  to  be  a  lowly  thing — 

A  little  lark,  enamoun'd  of  the  skj, 

That  soared  to  sing,  to  break  its  breast,  and  die. 

But,  as  you  better  know  than  I,  the  heart 

In  choosing  choos(>th  not  its  own  desert. 

But  that  great  merit  which  attracteth  it ; 

'Tis  law,  I  struggled,  but  I  must  sabmit, 

And  having  seen  a  worth  all  worth  above, 

I  loved  you,  love  you,  and  shall  always  love. 

But  that  (io'h  mean,  my  will  is  ever  yours, 

Not  only  when  your  will  my  good  ensures, 

But  if  it  wrought  mc  what  the  world  calls  harm — 

Fire,  wounds,  would  wear  from  your  dear  will  a  cliarm. 

That  you  will  be  my  knight  in  fall  content, 

And  for  that  kiss — I  pray,  fir»t  for  Uie  queen's  consenti" 


Her  answer,  given  with  such  firm  gentleness, 

Pleased  tlie  queen  well,  and  made  her  hold  no  less 

Of  Lisa  8  merit  than  the  kin<j:  had  held. 

And  so,  all  clou<ly  thveats  of  grief  dispelled, 

ThiTc  was  betrothal  made  tiiat  very  mom 

'Twixt  Perdicone,  youthful,  brave,  weil-born, 

And  Lisa,  whom  he  loved ;  she  loving  well 

The  lot  that  from  ol)e(lictice  befelL  ' 

The  queen  a  rare  betrothal  ring  on  each  • 

Bestowed,  and  other  gems,  with  gracious  speech. 

And  that  no  joy  might  lack,  thu  king,  who  knew  ' 

The  youth  was  poor,  gave  him  rich  CefTalii  ; 
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And  Cataletta,  large  and  fruitful  lands — 

Adding  much  promise  when  he  joined  their  hands. 

At  last  he  said  to  Lisa,  with  an  air 

Gallant  yet  noble :  "Now  we  claim  our  share 

From  your  sweet  love,  a  sharo  which  is  not  smaU; 

For  in  the  sacrament  one  crumb  is  all." 

Then  taking  her  small  face  his  hands  between, 

He  kissed  her  on  the  brow  with  kiss  serene, 

Fit  seal  to  that  pure  vision  her  young  soul  had  seen 
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And  many  witnessed  that  Eang  Pedro  kept 

His  royal  promise:  Perdicone  stept 

To  many  honours  honourably  won, 

Living  with  Lisa  in  true  union. 

Throughout  his  life  the  king  still  took  delight 

To  call  himself  fair  Lisa's  faithful  knight; 

And  never  wore  in  field  or  tournament 

A  scarf  or  emblem  save  by  Lisa  sent. 

Such  deeds  made  subjects  loyal  in  that  land : 

They  joyed  that  one  so  worthy  to  command, 

So  chivalrous  and  gentle,  had  become 

The  king  of  Sicily,  and  filled  the  room 

Of  Frenchmen,  who  abused  the  Church's  trust, 

Till,  in  a  righteous  vengeance  on  their  lust, 

Messina  rose,  with  God,  and  with  the  dagger's  thrust 


l'ehvoi. 
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Reader^  this  story  pleased  me  long  ago 

In  ihe  bright  pages  of  Boccaccio^ 

And  where  the  author  of  a  good  we  knoWy 

Let  us  not  fail  to  pay  ihe  grateful  thanks  we  owe. 

Geoboi  Euot. 
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A   YEAR    AND    A  DAT.— PABT    L 

OHAPTBft  L — ^nVE  TO  ONE. 

The  motive  of  this  story  ia  the  set  out;  and  as  its  concluding 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  words  will  be  spoken  neither  by 
cae  Maurice  Brandon  was  changed,  its  hero  nor  by  its  heroine,  nor 
••  far  as  a  complete  change  of  indeed  by  any  of  the  dramatis 
character  is  ever  possible :  how,  penoncBy  regulimy  so  styled,  but 
from  being  one  with  whom,  either  by  those  who,  in  all  dramas  of  real 
in  his  beliefs  or  conduct,  no  read-  lile,  do  actually  speak  the  last 
m  of  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  words  —  that  is  to  say,  certain 
igrmpathy,  he  became  one  who  at  among  the  spectators  —  so  these 
least  deserves  all  sympathy,  even  same  spectators  shall  speak  the  pro- 
tkoogh  he  should  not  be  so  fortu-  loffue  also,  in  order  that,  among 
luita  as  to  receive  it;  how  he  was  other  reasons,  they  may  not  be 
brought  down  from  dwelling  apart  utter  strangers  to  the  audience  when 
ill  a  cloud-land  of  his  own,  to  do,  they  step  upon  the  stage  before  the 
one  may  hope,  some  work  as  a  man  faDen  curtain  at  the  last 
among  a  world  of  men ;  how,  in  a  It  was,  then,  some  few  years 
wordj  he  served  his  apprenticeship  since  that  three  persons  were  eit- 
to  real  and  actual  life.  It  is  true  ting  together  in  a  Fecond-floor  room 
tbat  the  force  of  external  circum-  in  the  Temple,  certainly  amusing 
Stances  had  seemingly  more  to  do  themselves  exceedingly  well  with 
with  this  change  than  any  special  tobacco  and  brandy-and-water,  and 
or  peculiar  merit  in  the  man  him-  possibly  entertaining  each  other  in- 
•di;  but  since  the  moral  of  this  differently  with  a  mixture  of  silence 
ilory — in  so  far  as  it  professes  to  and  conversation.  Their  respective 
contain  any  moral  whatever — must  ages  and  features  are  of  no  particu- 
be  taken  as  relating  to  this  very  lar  consequence;  their  names — ^not 
point,  it  would  be  both  inartistic  that  these  are  of  much  more  impor- 
and  injudicious  to  discuss,  by  way  tance — were  Ramsden,  Layton,  and 
of  epilogue,  that  which  by  the  com-  Hammond.  As  to  their  pursuits, 
mon  consent  of  fabulists  is  always  Ramsden,  the  tenant  of  the  room, 
placed  at  the  end,  supposing  it  to  was  a  barrister  who,  having  been 
be  placed  anywhere  at  alL  Such,  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  guin- 
then,  is  the  principal  and  funda-  eas  which  are  represented  by  briefs, 
mental  motive  of  this  story  ;  but,  had  at  last  succeeded  in  pushing 
incidentally  thereto,  will  be  shown  himself  upon  the  staff  of  a  well- 
how  two  small  households,  obscure,  known  daily  paper.  Layton  was  a 
unconnected,  and  living  far  apart  newspaper  critic  by  protiession,  and 
from  one  another  in  two  obscure  never  had  been  and  never  expected 
oonntry  towns,  carried  on  together,  to  be  anything  else ;  and  Hammond 
within  the  space  of  a  single  year,  was  a  sort  of  amateur  conversa- 
an  entire  drama  of  human  hfe —  tional  critic,  who  lived  upon  some 
on  a  small  scale  indeed,  but  com-  small  means,  either  of  his  own  or 
plete  in  aU  its  parts,  from  the  begin-  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
ninff  to  the  ena.  considered    himself,  and  was   con- 

Since,  however,  it  is  in  neither  sidered,  a  "literary  man,"  though 
of  these  country  towns  that  this  he  had  never,  to  anybody's  know- 
drama  will  be  brought  to  a  close,  ledge,  done  anything  to  carry  out 
but  in  the '  least  obscure  of  all  the  idea.  They  all  belonged  to  the 
the  cities  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  same  set,  and  spent  much  time  in 
unfitting  that  there  also  it  should  criticising  other  people  when  they 
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wore  top'tlicr,  and  still  more  time  venons.    What    have   you   heard  of 

in  (lissotting  oa<.h  other  when  they  the  bank  at  the  *  Trumpet  *?  " 

happened    to    bo    separate.     Being  Ijoyton, — "  They    don't    give    me 

now  togtrther, —  money   to  write    about  —  and    not 

**  Well,    then,"    said    Hammond,  much  to  write.      But  I  heard  from 

after   a    long  pause,   '*  so   much  for    Harris " 

that.      Tlu;   num's  an   ass,   and  his  liamsden, — **  The  City  man,  isn't 

book     ]>roves     it    admirably.       It's  it?" 

a*jout  tlie  only  thing  lie  ever  did  LayUm. — "  Yes.  Well,  he  says 
su('(U'ed  in  proving.  Let's  talk  of  that  ii's  up  about  the  biggest  trte 
better  things.  It  would  certainly  be  he  ever  saw,  and  no  chance  of  corn- 
easy."  ing    down    again — that  it's   all  up, 

LfiytoiL — "  Willi  pleasure.     What  in  fact." 

shjillit.be?    Politics?"  Hammond.  —  "By  Jove  I   a  nice 

Jfinnmond. — "Jn  August?    Thank  look-out    for    some    people    one 

you.     Let  us  follow  the  example  of  knows." 

our  own   betters.      It  was   not  in  Ramsd^n. — "'There's    something 

August,  I  fancy,  that  Galileo  said  of  in   the    misfortunes  of   our  friends 

the  world,  '  It  moves.'  "  not  altogether '  " 

Lay  ton. — '*  Theology  ?  "  Layton.  —  "  Don't,    pray  I       And 

liamsden. — "*  That   will    be    more  then  Harris  is  always  wrong." 

appropriate     to     the     hot   weather,  liamsd^m.  —  '*  Treason      to    the 

perhaps.     But  if  you  want   to  t^ilk  *  Trumpet'!" 

about   something   really  serious   for  Layton. — "  Oh  I   we're  all   friends 

oiiee,    is    it     true     that    Wood     &  here,  and  we  don't  tell  tales  out  of 

Field's   is  a  smash  out  and  out,  or  school.      And  you  know  my  opinion 

will     anything     be     saved?       You  of  Harris  long  ago." 

lUiirht  to  know,  Hammond."  liamsden. —  "Not    L      I     didn't 

Jlummomi. — "I   only  wish  I  had  know  you  had  any  opinion  of  him 

any   cause   to   know — that  I'd  had  — I'm  sure   I   haven't.      But,"   dLs- 

any thing   to   bve,   that  is.      No — I  appointedly,    "I'm    glad  you   don't 

know     nothing     about     it     myself,  believe   him   in   this  case.     Only,  if 

Banks  are   not   much    in   my   line,  he's  wrong,  I  have  written  a  leader 

I'm  s<orry  to  say.     But  I  faney  the  in  vain — that's  all.'' 

smash  is   a   very   fair   specimen.     I  Hammond. — "Nonsense.     IfHar- 

hope  U'itl.er  oi'  you  fellows  is  likely  ris  does  turn  out  wrong,  you'll  have 

to  be  hit  ?  "  fi^od  for  two.     And  I'm  inclined^to 

Layton. — "Not    I.      I'm    safe    in  back  Harris  this  time." 

the  'ihrees.     I  never  speculate,  ex-  A  pause. 

eept    sometimes    about  an   author's  Hammond. — "  I  sav,  Layton ^ 

sense."  Layton.—''  Well  V  " 

Ilamrumd. — "The    worst    speeu-  JIammohd. —  "Have    they     sent 

lative  investment  going."  you  that  book  of  Br,indon's  yet?  " 

Laytai. — "  Which  ?     The  sen  s<^  or  Layttn. — "I   should  rather    think 

the  vvnis  ?  "  they  nad !  " 

Hu'inur.d.  —  "  ^^y     dear     boy!  Jlammond. — "Well?"' 

»lo    you    tiiiuk    I'd    bliu<pheme    the  Laytou. — "  I   don't  know.     Have 

Kr.ufs?  "  you  read  it  ?" 

/Vjv.s.:'  ■,■.--"  I    think   youd    bl;is-  ilxun-uhd. — "  Yes,  last  night,  over 

p;-.e!ue  a'iyt:;i:\c:."  niy  last  pip.-." 

/i':'.'i-..'    :'.    -  ••  T'.'.aii'^s     for     the  /*' .'••;,<■:■-.'.-••  What !  —  all     three 

c.»".'piinie:»t.        It's    as    we'l    to    be  voI'.i:»u's ';  " 

iWvvu:Ke.n'.lv;:il  i:t  these  d.ns."  /:'■:     ■:■..:'.—••  T. tie-page    and    all 

1.':q:o:.-    "I   laoi'.^ht  we   were  to  ev:vx".ally    t^e    iTie-nage.     Clever 

avoul  po'i-.'viv'<.  '  >i''>^'    c>i\\;a'.  y    t:;e    title-page  — 

*'M/.'i/-f.  •:.:.--•' Well,      :':-.en.       rt-  but 
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Layton, — "  Brandon  all  over.  I'm  don't  much  like  him.  I  think 
going  to  pitch  into  it,  hot  and  there's  a  knock  at  the  door,  Rams- 
strong.    But  it'll  sell"  den." 

Hammond,^*'  Sell  ?    Trust  ShX)rt  Ramsden.-—"  Come  in  I     Ah,  Wil- 

for    knowing  what  will  sell — con-  son  I  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?    Sit 

found  him  I  '^  down.      This    is    bird's-eye — that's 

I     Ramsden, — **  My  dear  Hammond,  cognac.    Or  will  you  do  a  weed  ?  " 

that's  a  Tery  inconsequential  speech  Wilson       (an     ambiguou»4ooking 

of  yours.     What  has  the  trade  ever  man  of  about  forty), — **  Thanks;  I'll 

done  to  you?    Have  you  had  deal-  try  the  customary  bird's-eye.    How 

in^  with  Short?    And  if  not,  why  are  you,  Layton?    How  are   you. 

this  explosion  ?  "  Hammond  ?    Thought  I  might  fina 

Hammond. — "  Well,  well.     I  sup-  one  of  you  fellows  nere.    By  Jove  I 

pose  Brandon  and   Short   together  what  a  blow-up  that  is  of  Wood 

imow  what  they're  about.    But  we  &  Field's  1     Capital  cognac,  Bams- 

ihall  see."  den — how  much  a  dozen  ?  " 

Ramsden    (modestly), — "  Do    you  Hammond, — **  It's  true,  then  ?  " 

know,  I  rather  believe  in  Brandon."  Wilson. — "  Wood  &    Field's  ?      I 

Layton. — "  Yes;    no    doubt    he's  should    think    so.      Not    a    penny. 

clever — but  he's  too  clever.     I  don't  No  assets.      Liabilities    very  much 

mean  to  say  that  I  don't  understand  the  other  way.     Hope  it's  nothing 

him  myself,  but  I  should  think  not  to  any  of  you  ?  " 

one  man  in  a  thousand  did.    And  Ramsden, — **  Nothing  to  us — nor 

firstly,  be  intelligible ;    secondly,  be  to  you,  I  fancy.    You  don't  fly  to 

intelligible;    thirdly,   be  intelligible,  the  brand v  Uke  a  despairing  share- 

Tbat's  what  I  call  my  Demosthenic  holder.      &elp  yourseif  as    if   you 

canon  of  criticism."  were." 

Hammond. — "And  a  very    good  Wilson. — "Thanks;    I   will    No, 

one    too.      I    hate    books    that    it  I'm  not  one.    But  I'll  tell  you  who 

takes  a  Layton  to  understand.    And  is.     You'll    be    interested,    all    you 

I  bate  Saxon  English."  venomous  critics^  just  now." 

Ramsden    and    Layton    (shocked).  Layton.  —  "  Not       the       *  Trum- 

— "  What  I  "  pet '  ?  " 

Hammond. — "I  don't  mean  An-  Ramsden. — "  Not  the  *  Waverer '  ?  " 

fflo-Saxon,  mind  you ;    I  mean  the  Hammond, — "  Not  the- 


finglish  that  Brandon  brought  with  Wilson.  —  "  No,       you       selfish 

him  from  Saxony,  or  wherever  in  brutes  I  " 

Germany  was  his  alma  mater.     He  Ramsden, — "Who  then?" 

came  hot  from  Heidelberg;  or  Jena,  Wilson. — "  Maufice  Brandon." 

or  Tubingen,   you  know,  or   souje  Ijayton. — "  The  devil  I  " 

such  place."  Ramsden, — "  By  Jove  I " 

Ramsden, — "I     see.       Well,    his  Hammond. —  "Is      he      in      for 

style  is  peculiar,  no  doubt."  much  ?  " 

Hammond, — "I     should      rather  WUson. —  "In      for      everything, 
tlfink  it  was — both  his  poetry  and  Best  authority." 
his    prose.       Do    you    know     that  Ramsden. — "Well,     that's     con- 
thing "  founded  hard  lines.     He'll  have  to 

Layton. — "  Ah  I    poetry's  not  my  make  his  books  pay  now ;    and,  in 

Kne,  away  from  the  shop.     When  I  spite  of   Hammond,    he's    not    the 

said  I  understood  Brandon,  I  meant  man    to     do    it      I'm    afraid    he's 

his  prose,  of  course."  above    writing    to    sell.      I    know 

Ramsden. — "  Well,    the    man's    a  what  a  bore    I  found  it  myself  at 

sort  of  a  success,  anyhow.     There's  first — not  tliat  /  was  ever  proud." 

no  doubt  about  that     I  know  him  Layton. — "  Well,  one  mustn't  hit 

a  little."  a  man  when  he's  down.   .  I'll  give 

Hammond,  —  "So     do    I  —  and  his   book     another    Ijok   through. 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  so  very  Brandon-  Hamsden, — "  No ;    lie'd  call  it  the 

ish  after  all."  study    of    woman    as    art-material. 

Hammond. — "  Has    he     got    rich  Don't  you  remember  where  in  that 

relations?"  other  book   of  his — the   last   before 

Ramsden. — **  None   that  can  help    this,  I  mean " 

him,  I  know ;  but  he  has  a  great  Wilson.  —  "  Where  he  classes 
many  poor  ones."  women  with  birds  and  flowers,  not 
Wihon. — ''  Oh !  he'll  make  a  liv-  intending,  however,  to  be  compil- 
ing— a  man  who's  talked  about  a  mentary  ?  I  remember.  So  that's 
little  already."  artistic  courtship,  is  it?" 

Ravisden. — "  But  it  isn't  only  Hammond. — *'  Women  rather  like 
that.  Any  one  can  live,  I  suppose,  to  hear  their  sex  abused — they  can 
somehow.  I  can,  so  it  can't  be  so  apply  the  abuse  to  all  their  she- 
very  difficult.  But,  you  see,  Bran-  friends.  It  won't  do  Brandon  a  bit 
don  ha.s  never  known  what  it  is  to  of  damage,  matrimonially." 
be  hard  up,  as  we  have,  and  went  in  Ramsden. — '*  Pleasant  for  Mrs. 
for  the  hiyh  style,  you  know — self-  Brandon,  though,  when  she  finds 
culture,  and  all  that.  And  then  he  out  that  she  has  only  brought  her 
has  been  lionised,  and  taken  up  by  husband  the  means  to  follow  up  a 
swells "  branch  of  study   that  is  no    doubt 

Hammond. — ''And     drunk     La-  pleasant  and  interesting  and  highly 

fitte,  and  smoked  Lopez,  and  eaten  useful,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  lia- 

foie  gras.     Yes,  I  can  fancy  he'll  find  ble  to  be  unappreciated  by  a   wife 

it  hard  to  come  down  among  us  poor  who  has  any  jealous  tendencies." 

beggars,  and  put  up  with  stout  and  Hammond. — ''  Oh  I    she'll  have  to 

bird's-eye  —  no     otfence    to    yours,  console    herself    by  regarding   her- 

Jiamsden — and  a  tough  steak,  when  self  in  the  light  of  an  art-patron." 

he  can  get  them."  Layfon. — "  Very   consolatory    in- 

Layton.  — "  Come    up  among  us,  deed.      I     d  m't    believe    much    in 

you  nie«in."  these    flirtations — Platonic,    artistic, 

Ramsden. — "Yes — up    the    attic  whatever  the  last  name  for  them  i?. 

stairs.      Well,   we   mustn't    be    too  They   seem    to    me    a  very   highly 

proud.      I    vote    we    give     him     a  artistic  road  to   the  Divorce  Court, 

chance  among  us."  However,  it's  nothing  to  me.     Cha- 

^yi/son. — ''  Of  course,   if   he'll  let  cun  a  son  gout.     But  I   rather   pre- 

us.''  fer  to  call  a  spade  a  spade    myself 

Ramsden.  —  ''  Of     course.        But  — with  all  deference  to  Uammond'a 

surely  a  man  like  him  will  get  some  dislike  of  Saxon  English." 

appointment "  Ramsd<^i. — **  Ah,    well.      I   dare- 

Jlammond. — "  Or  marry  money."  say  he'll  settle  down  into  the  regu- 

Ramsdm. — "Ah  I  that's  what  he  lar  British  husband  when  he  finds 
ought  to  do — and  if  all  one  h«.'ars  it  a  question  of  marriage  or  star- 
is  true,  he's  just  the  man  to  do   it.  vation." 

He'll  never  get  an  appointment,  for  Layfon.  —  "I    should   prefer    the 

he    has    made    everv  man   he  ever  starvation.     Libtrtv  and  a  crust."  " 

knew  his  enemv  bv  making  love  to  Hammond. — "  l^ut  Brandon  isn't 

his  wives  and  daughters,  from  what  the    man    to    like    crusts,  at    least 

I  hear."  without    a     good    deal     of    butter. 

Hammond. — "  Wife     and    daup-h-  And  if  I'm  not  wrong,  nut  to  go  so 

tersS,    you    mean.     But    tiiat's    fal^e  far   as   rickerinLr,  who   always  savs 

pliilo>oi»hy   of  yours,  Kanisden.      A  that  Brandon   is  the  most  thorougli- 

man  never  loses  ))y  that."  ly  seltish   man    both    in   theory  and 

RdJhiidfn. — ''  Perhaps     not.      But  practice   he    ever   knew,    there^s    a 

now  we  >hn\\  be  able  to  see  the  u^e  very    pretty     tendency     in   Master 

of  artistic  couit-hip."  Maurice    Brandon    to   look    out   for 

Jyiytm. — "  Wliat's  that  ?      Is  the  number  one." 

phrase  a  Brandonism  ?  "  Wilson. —  "  And  quite  right   tea 
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I  have  Tnach    the    same   tendency  unanimously.    There,  I  have  booked 

myself — and     I    fancy    Hammond's  it" 

not  quite  without  it,  not  to  speak  Ramsden, — '^  We     may     as    well 

of  the  rest  of  the  world."  keep    it    quiet.       I    shouldn't   like 

Hammond. — "  Yes ;    but   I  meaiv  BraDdon  to  hear  of  it." 

he*B  not  the    man  to   prefer   even  Layton, — ^^  Of  course.    But  there's 

self-culture,  as  he  calls  it,   to  self-  one    little    thing — how    is    one    to 

comfort.    Now  it  seems  that  mar-  know?    Marriage  would  be  notorious 

riage  is  against  his  views  about  the  — but  how  about  an  engagement?  " 

freedom  of  the  artist  to  spread  his  WiUon, — ^*  Ignorance     to     stand 

winp:s,  and  all  that  rubbish ;  but  I  for  negative  certainty." 

wouldn't  mind  giving  odd**,  know-  Laytan, — '*  Thank    you.     I   don't 

ing  of  him  even  the  little  I  do,  that  quite  see  the  justice  of  that." 

he  is  the  iiusband  of  an  heiress,  or  Ramsden. — ^*  Oh,     never  '  mind  I 

engaged  to  one,  within  a  year  and  One  will  be  sure  to  know.     Say,  if 

%  day."  we  haven't  heard  of  an  engagement 

Ramsden. — ''  I  doubt."  at  the  end  of  the   time,  tiiat  pay- 

Layton. — "  What  are  your  odds  ?  "  ment  stand  over  till  Hammond  and 

Wilson.^  ^^  Keireeses  scarce — time  Layton    have    made    inquiries   for 

short — ^Brandon   not    the  swell  he  six  months." 

was — ^general    chance*— done,   with  Wilson. — "  But  this  is  absurd,  to 

decent  odds.    I'll  take  ten  to  one,  make  such  a  faas  about  a  matter  of 

for  a  fiver."  five  pounds.    Let's  sdck  an  0  on, 

Layton.—*^  I  won't.    But  I'll  bet  all  around." 

even,  either  way."  Hammond.    —   *'  Hardly.         I'm 

Ramsden. — "  Done  with  you.  Lay-  pretty  certain,  but  can't  risk  losing 

ton.      I'll   lay    an    even    five    that  two  hundred  and  fifty  about  such  a 

Brandon  in  neither  married  nor  en-  thing." 

gaged  to  a  woman  with  money  or  ex-  Wilson. — "  Well,  look  here — risk 

pectations  in  a  year  and  a  day  from  a  hundred." 

now.     Let's  see — this  is  the  29th  ?  '*  Hammond, — "  Hm  I " 

Layton.  — **  Done.         But       you  Ramsden, — *'  It  looks  to  me  as  if 

needn't    add    '  with    money.'      No  Hammond  were  repenting.    I  should 

one  supposes  Brandon  would  mirry  like  to  see  him  back  out  of  an  opin- 

without"  ion  for  once." 

Ramsden. — "  So  be  it,  then."  Hammond     (piqued).  -^  "  Should 

Wilson. — "And  how  about   you,  you?    Then  you  won't.     All  right, 

Hammond?    Do  you  give  the  ten  Wilson.     I'll  make  it  a  hundred  to 

to  one?"  twenty." 

Hammond. — **  Five  to  one."  Layton. — "  I'd  think  twice»  Ham- 

Wilson. — "  Make  it  seven  ?    six  ?  mond.     One  would  think  fifties  were 

No  ?    Then  I'll  take  the  five.     Mind,  more  common  among  us  tlian  I  am 

no  hedging."  afraid  they  are." 

Hammond. — "Of     course       not.  Hammond.— ^WeVLy  if  I  lose  and 

Pm     backing     my     own     opinion,  can't  pay,  I  suppose  one  could  hedee 

Then  we  stand  so :  bar  death "  somehow.      Tuis    is    not  the    omy 

Layton. — "And     lunacy,     seeing  event  in  the   world.      One    would 

that  ii  is  Brandon  who  is  in  que.-  think     we    were    shareholders     in 

tion."  Wood  &  Field's  to  hear  you  talk. 

Hammond. — "  Bar      death       and  Gome — is  it  a  bet  or  no  ?  " 

lunacy,  then,  I  lay  five  to  one  with  Ramsden. — "  Done,  then." 

WiLjon     that     Brandon     is     either  Wilson. — "  Done,^by  all  means." 

married   or  engaged  to  be  married  Layton. — "  And  now  pass  me  the 

to  a  woman  with  money  in  a  year  brandy,  and  let  us  leave  the  shade  of 

and  a  day  from  the  28th  of  August.  Brandon  in  peace  for  a  twelvemonth 

Layton  with  Ramsden  even  to  the  and   a  day.    Did  you  see  to- day's 

same  effect.     la  that  it?     Settled  'Trumpet'?" 
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CHAPTER  II. — TANNENIIEIM,  IN  THURISQEN. 

"InTliiiring.-n  w.wKl,  inThiirJngenwood,  far    from     COrrCSDOnd     With      A     little 

There  it  Is  c«>o<l  to  «l\voll —  .  i    •         •  n  ^i         • 

Among  the  hills  of  Thiirin-en  wood  ti)wn  lyiii^T  HI  a  Valley,  OF  rather  in  a 

The  heart  siiife'sj  out  right  well,'  space  amoDg  thc  hills  lomied  by  the 

ineetinj^:  of  three  or  four  otiier  val- 
savrt   the   sonp:;  and,  in  truth,  there  leys  which  branch  off  at  widely  diver- 
are  many  worse  places  in  the  world  f^cnt  angles.     This  town  is  Tannen- 
than  the     forest    towns  of    central  heim  —  a    place    remote    from    the 
Timringia,  the   land  of  songs  and  of  great   woild   indeed,    but    constitut- 
singj.TslVom  the  days  of  the  Minne-  ing  the  capital  of  a  little   world  of 
singers  to  uur  own.     But  it  is  not  its    own.     Thus,    to   compare   small 
anung  the   towns  that  lie  ab  ut  iU  things  with  great,  even  as  the  uni- 
bordeis,    famous  as  th(iy   are — from  verse  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  series 
cla&sic  Weimar  or  })hilosophic  Jena  of  systems   that  revolve    round   an 
or  princely  Coburg — that  one  learns  infinite  series  of"  common  centres,  so 
the   secret  that  is  half  hidden,  half  did     Erfurt    revolve    round    Berlin, 
revealed,   by   its  black   pine   woods  Suhla     round     Erfurt,    Tannenheim 
and  dark-green  passes.     It  is  rather  round   Suhla;    and   round    Tannen- 
in  that  nest  of  innumerable  valleys  heim,  again,  a  few  little  villages  and 
from  whose    labyrinths    Schneekopf  large      barely     inhabited      district^ 
and   Adlersberg — the   hills  of  snow  to    whose    peasant    population    the 
a'ld  of  the  eagle — stand  out  f.>r  sig-  yearly    fair    of    their    central    town 
nal-j)osts  to  guanl  the  wanderer  from  made,   with  Easter  and    Christmas, 
losing  himself  in  what  is  known  as  one   of    the    only   three    events   of 
the   Teufhkveis — the  Devil's   Circle,  the     year,      and     with     oocasioDal 
wherein  he  who  once  jjlace-*  his  foot  christenin.:^s,    marriages,    and   bury- 
nmst  wander  round  and  round  hope-  ings,   one   of   the    only    six    events 
lessly  till  he  dies.     It  is  among  the  of  human  life.     And  yet  it  was  not 
little    St- earns    which,   some    black,  exactly  a  dull  place  either— certain- 
some   silver,   run  or  creep  from  the  ly   not   so  to   those   who  knew  no 
r  )ugh  low  hilli  to  find  tln;ir  way  at  other,  or  to  those  who,  having  known 
lait   into    the    melancholy   We."?er —  others,  had  come  to   learn   that  the 
iliat   river   which    is    born   in  dark  interes's  of  lile  are  muoh  the  same 
poetic    mystery,   only  to  end  a  Sid  in    kind,    whether    they   are    repre- 
and  weary  course  among  the  sands  sented    in    large    or   in    small.     To 
and   cold   mists  of  a   northern   sea.  such   Tannenheim  would    appear  a 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  hills  and  real    and    complete    capital   city  in 
valleys  should  be  one  of  the  favour-  miniature,     with     all     the     regular 
ite   home-places   of   Grerman    song;  grades  of  society  that  are  found  in 
and  in  fact  the  nearer  we  penetrate  Parij?,   in  London,  in  Berlin.     Fii^t 
to  the  heart  of  Thiiringen,  so  ever  there  was  the  Jlerr  OherforsimeisUr^ 
the  more  we  learn  what  makes  Ger-  or  chief  inspector  of  the  forest  dis- 
man   song  what  it  is — what  is  thi  trict,  who  was  a  very  great  man  in- 
nature  of  its  spirit  wh«n  strippevl  of  deed,  sometimes  eveil   a   high   mili- 
the  el  •thing  laid  upon  it  by  history  tary  ollicer  past  service,  who  wrote 
and  by  modcTU  culiure.     Tiie  Rhine  von   b»'fore   his  name,   and   lived  in 
even    is   but  a   noble    conmientary;  uneomf  »rtable  statj  in  some  of  the 
the  text  is  wiitten  in  an  older  and  less  ruinous  rooms  of  the  more  than 
simpler  an  1  yet  hanler  tongue.  ha'.f-ruined  castle  which,  with  some 
If  o^i  the  mai)#of  central  G^Tmany  broken   monuments   in    the   church, 
two  lines  are  drawn,  one  from  Er-  was    all    that    remained   to    call   to 
fnrt    to    Ilildburghausen,    ani    the  mind  the  long-vanished  sovereignty 
other  from  Meiningen  to  Eger,  their  of  forgotten  Counts  of  Henneberjj. 
point  of  intersection  will   not  very  Then    there    was    the    bureaucratio 
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element)  represented  by  the  goTem-  nenheim  was  very  like,  in  every  re- 

ment  officials,  from  which  not  the  spect  save  its  forest  character,  which 

imaliest  Prnsfflan  town  is  free ;  and  |^Te  it  a  peculiar  individuality,  and 

next  to  these  the  rector  of  the  gym-  its    unusual    isolation,    some    hun- 

muium    or    grammar-school,    who,  dreds  of  other  northern  and  central 

with  his  one  or  two  assistants  and  German  towns  of  similar  size.    Its 

the  physician  of  the  place,  had  not  inhabitants  got  through  their  days 

forgotten    the    traditions  of    their  after    the   usual   fashion — spending 

•tudent  days,   and  formed  a  sort  of  as    few  hours  of  the   forenoon  as 

Solitical  oppoijtition  by  mildly  in-  possible  in  business  or  household 
alging  mild  theories  about  nation-  matters,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
al  unity  and  parliamentary  govern-  mid-day  in  dining  and  digesting, 
ments — theories  which  led  them  and  of  the  afternoon  in  drinking 
when  together, or  before  their  twelve-  coffee  or  playing  skittles.  But  they 
o'clock  dinner,  to  fancy  that  they  were  extremely  sociable  and  friend- 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  do-  ly :  their  scandal  was  not  very  ill- 
mgs  of  the  officials  with  whom  they  natured ;  and  in  their  intercourse, 
mixed  on  the  most  friendly  terms  at  if  there  was  not  very  much  refine- 
a  more  genial  hour  of  the  day.  The  ment  of  tone  or  interchange  of  new 
Church  was  represented  by  the  pas-  ideas,  there  was  always  that  uncon- 
tor— of  whom  more  presently — not  scions  semi-poetic  way  of  treating 
quite  equal  in  social  standing  to  those  the  prose  of  life  that  makes  the 
last  mentioned,  but  still  not  far  be-  German  bourgeoisie  a  class  by  itself; 
low.  Fully  equal  to  him  in  rank,  and  the  more  so  that  it  is  not  con- 
and  above  him  in  influence,  came  sidered  necessary  for  every  man  of 
the  brewers,  of  whom  there  were  no  talent  and  education  to  fly  off  as 
less  than  four;  for  the  water  of  soon  as  possible  to  the  largest  city 
the  country  made  excellent  beer,  to  he  can  find,  leaving  the  stupid  and 
which  the  connoisseurs  of  Tannen-  the  ignorant  to  entertain  each  other 
heim,  afler  the  lives  of  whole  gen-  at  home.  And  then  external  nature 
orations  had  been  spent  in  the  in-  had  done  so  much  for  beauty,  and 
quiry,  did  not  consider  that  that  of ,  life  was  so  very  easy,  that  such  a 
Mvaria  itself  was  to  be  compared,  town  afforded  no  bad  place  of  re- 
Lastly,  there  were  the  apothecary  treat  to  one  who  wished  to  spend 
and  his  brother  tradesmen  in  the  his  life  in  as  quiet  and  retired  a 
market-place,  the  forest-rangers,  the  manner  as  modem  times  will  allow, 
peasants  of  the  immediate  neigh-  But  still,  even  at  Tannenheim,  a 
bourhood,  and  a  few  clerks  and  desire  for  quiet  and  seclusion  may 
journeymen ;  so  that  every  class  was  be  carried  too  far ;  and  there  was 
represente<],  from  royalty  itself,  as  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
it  were,  downwards  to  every  rank  who  seemed  to  carry  this  taste  so 
except  that  of  real  pauperism  :  for  far  as  even  to  have  put  himself  vol- 
in  this  respect  Tannenheim  was  untarily  beyond  the  pale  of  friend- 
unlike  any  capital  known.  The  liness.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
feminine  element  was  fully  repre-  there  hung  about  him  the  least 
sented  by  the  wives  and  daughters  tinge  of  mystery.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  above ;  and  the  jeunesse  ora-  that  there  should  be  even  one  such 
aeusfj  though  very  mildly  indeed,  man  was  strange,  in  a  place  where 
by  the  young  men  who  were  learn-  everybody  knew  all  about  ^very- 
ing  the  theory  and  practice  of  for-  body,  and  where  it  could  very  sel- 
est  management,  and  who,  being  dom  happen  that  any  one  should 
for  tlie  most  part  of  good  education  care  to  conceal  anything  relatiner 
and  fair  position,  were  gladly  wel-  to  his  outside  life.  But  it  was  all 
corned  into  what  held  itself  to  be  the  more  strange  because  this  one 
the  aristocratic  circle  of  the  place.  man,  whose  name  was  Andreas 
In  short,  in  its  social  aspect,  Tan-  Reinhold,     was     the    pastor    him- 
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self     He   was    not   a   native    of  consisted  of  himself,  a 

Tannenheim,   where    he    had    now  whom  he  had  engaged  on  his  ar* 

resided  some  half-dozen  years,   but  rival,  and  a  daughter,  a  girl  of  one 

had    come   from    a    distance — fi  om  or  two  and-twenty,  who  was^  with- 

Silesia,  he  said,  avoiding  any  more  out  rival,  the   beauty  of  the  place, 

definite  account.      This  fact  alone,  and  known  among  the  sentimental 

however,  would  scarcely  have  con-  young  forest  students  as  the  Bote 

tinned  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  of  Tannenheim. 
Tannenbeimers  beyond   the  expira-        She,  too,  was  more  than  a  little 

tion  of  the  conventional  nine  days,  distant  and   reserved    in   her  own 

were  it  not  that  he  persistently  con-  way,  and  not  popular  in  the  place 

tinued  to  keep  himself  aloof.     With-  — at  least  among  the  ladies  of  it: 

out  exactly  avoiding  hospitality  and  for 'of  course  the  strictures  passed 

intercourse  with  others,  he  showed  upon  the  father  were  not  extended 

himself  neither  desirous  to  receive  by  those  of  his  own  sex  to  the  bean- 

the  one  nor  anxious  to  join  in  the  tiful    daughter.      When    she    ^m 

other.     He  was  altogether  a  melan-  came  among  them  she  was  a  loTe- 

choly  man,   and   that  without  any  ly   girl  of  about  sixteen,   and    the 

apparent  cause ;   and,   though  per-  beauty   that  she  then  showed  had 

fectly  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  not  by  no  means  grown  less  as  she  grew 

otherwise,    except  socially,   than  a  older.      The    general    type  of    the 

good  neighbour,  and  though  he  per-  women  of  the  country  was  fair  and 

formed  all  the  ordinary  and  unavoid-  lame ;  she  was  dark,  with  mingled 

able    duties    of    his    calling  in    the  colours  of  black    and    white,    and 

most    exemplary    manner,   he    was  warm,  rich  brown.      Her  rivals— 4f 

not  one  to  invite  confidence  from  they  could  be  called    so— had  too 

his  parishioners.     The  whole  popu-  great  a  tendency  either  to  embonr 

lation — both  the  part  of  it  that  went  point  or  to  a  display  of  bone  ;   the 

to  church  and  the  part  which,  as-  figure     of     Bertha   Reinhold     was 

suming  freedom  in  sucli  matters,  pre-  of    almost  too   perfect  a  grace    to 

ferred  to  stay  away — long  regretted  speak  of  a  purely   (German   origio. 

the  loss  of   his    predecessor,    who,  And  then  she  could  do  more  than 

without  the  tenth  part  of  the  learn-  merely    cook    and    knit    stockings 

ing  that  Reinhold  really  possessed,  — occupations    to    which,    it    mnat 

nor  the    hundredth  of  thar  where-  be  confessed,  she  was  not  by  any 

with    he    was    credited,  had  made  means    so    much    addicted    as    her 

himself  from   the   first    more    than  neighbours    thought   she    ought   to 

popular     by    making    himself    one  be.     She  could  play   on  the  piano 

with  his  flock,  who,  in  addition  to  a    little     too    well,    people     said ; 

his  many  pastoi'al  virtues,  had  been  and    she    sang    outlandish    song8| 

known  to  make  a    clean   sweep  of  which  came  neither  from  Germany, 

the   skittle-ground    twelve  times  in  nor  from    Italy,   nor  from   France, 

unbroken  succession  after  drinking,  nor,  of  course,   from  England;  and 

also  in  unbroken  succession,  twelve  she  both  played  and  sang  in,  a  style 

seideh    of    beer   at   a    sitting,    and  that  was  far  too  gracefully  wild  to 

who^e  full  bass  voice,  once  famous  suit  the  strict  and  classical  notiona 

among   the  Burschen  of   Jena,  had  of  the  critics  of  the   singing  club, 

left  a  vacancy  in   the  singing  club  Her    dancing,     when     she    conde- 

that  could  never  be  supplied.     But  scended  to   display   it,  was  of  su<di 

he    had    carried    his    many    merits  absolute  perfection  as  to   drive  her 

with   him   to  the    wider  sphere  to  very  best  partners  to  the  admiration 

which   he   had    received  promotion,  that   is    born  of  despair.     But   aha 

and  had  left  a  place  difficult  to  be  was  certainly  very  proud,  or  at  least 

filled  by   any — much   more  by    one  seemed  so,  and  that  in  an  ill-natured 

like  Andreas  Reinhold.  way.     If   her  father  was  shy    and 

The  family  of  the  present  pastor  odd,  she  was  downright  rude.    In 
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rMn,  for  Ml  six  tnontha  ftfter  ber    her    oountiywomcn    inleDsified    br 

*4r«VBl,  were  ftll  the  coffee-psrties  the  passion atenesa  of  her  individual 
^  ^W  Fraua  and  Fraulcins  inraded  in  nature.  How  a  marriage  could  have 
^*^iki  unwonted  maoner  bj  their  sods    poesiblj  come  about  brtweea  such 

^d  brothers ;  the  Rose  of  Tannen-  t,  woman  and  the  quiet,  reserved, 
^  'tbim  kept  herself  amon^  the  seclu-  timid  clarKyrnan,  would  be  aaloo- 
'     von  of  her  own  leaves,  and,  if  slie    ishing'  if   daily   experience   did   not 

>tKd  show  herself,  it  was  only  either    t«ach  us  that  it  was  the  most  nat- 

■  ~l0  disptaj  her  accomplish menta  ob-  oral  thing  in  the  world.  Besides, 
'  "IniCatiouslf,  or  to  sit  by  herse'f  in  Reinhold  himself  was  not  a  pastor 
'  '-Mter  silence  —  in  either  case  to  when  he  msrried,  but  only  a  student, 
'  '^dlOW  the  company  at  large  in  what    and,  no    doubt,  with    more   fire  in 

rr  contempt  she  held  them  alL  his  blood  than  age  and  trouble  had 
for  love  or  uiarriage,  he  would  left  hiai  now.  ,At  Tannehheim, 
' ,'  ^Vs  '  a  '  bold  Tannenheimer  indeed  indeed,  even  BO  much  a,i  this  of  ite 
...  ^ho  should  venture  to  speak  of  pastor's  history  was  unknown;  but 
..  ■  -lilch  things  to  Fraulein  Bertha.  BO  much  at  least  was  known  to 
; .  "ijll,  of  course,  admired  her ;  and  the  Dr.  Mas  Werner,  the  betrothed  of 
;■  ifteological  students  who  came  from    Sertha. 

-Ibie   lo   time  to   a»ist  her   father       The    story  of  their  engagement 

I  ,^idored  her    during    the    whole    of  oontaiiied  nothing  of  the  romantic 

■  'flieir  stay  in    the  place ;  hut   what    element  which  one  would  expect  to 

'lifBie  they  7     The  itose   had   plenty    find  in  any  lore-story  of  which  the 

-'^iirthome.  Rose  of  Tannenbeim  was  heroine, 

"  '  At  last,  about  a  month  since,  the    On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  the  most 

'llfertltng   news  was    bruited    about,    matter-of-fact   character,    and    came 

^jbkt  Bertha  Reinhold  was  betrothed,     about  in  the  most  natural  and  com- 

'i ^Hria    was    no    nine-days'    wonder ;    monplace     way     conctivable.       Dr. 

.  %iirty-one    days    had     not     proved     Werner,  a  young   surgeon  attached 

'4ltfBcieiit    to    deprive    the   slory   of    to   one   of   the   hospitals  at  Frank- 

''te    novelty.     And     yet,    in    truth,     fort-on-1  he-Main,   had    been    rather 

■  '^Nither  the  general  behaviour  of  the  intimately  acquainted  with  the  for- 
^ioor  pirl,  wiong   and   foolish   as   it    mer  pastor  of  TanDenhaim,  and  had 

■  WU,  nor  her  betrothal,  apparently  ollen  made  excursions  from  Jena, 
"Hi  capricious  and  so  coniradicTory  where  he  was  then  a  student,  to 
..^»  her  (■haracter,  was  so  very  won-    make  forest-tours   and    to    visit   his 

'Mwful  aCler   all,  under    the    circum-.    friend.     He  thus  became  acquainted, 
'•Unces,  through    the  jovial  cliaracrer  of  his 

'  For  Bertha  Reinhold  at  Tannen-  host,  with  everybody  in  the  place; 
^rim  was  a  damnsk  rose  growing  and  when  his  friend  was  succeeded 
mong  beans  and  cauliflowers,  and  by  Reinhold,  the  young  surgeon 
ft  golds  nch  in  a  cage  fuU  of  ripar-  did  not  by_  Any  means  cease  to  come 
rows  —  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  over  oeoaaionally,  when  lie  had  a 
VOman  with  an  altogether  over-  holiday,  to  lake  long  walks  in  his 
Ipowering  love  and  desire  fur  the  favourite  valleys,  to  add  to  his  col- 
'tdg^t  and  exciting  and  outwariily-  lections,  botanical  end  otherwise. 
;  Inolifut  tilings  of  life,  cast  among  and  to  drink  a  few  leidtls  of  real 
.  'VWple  who  a>:solutely  preferred  the  Tannenheimer  beer  wiih  his  fellow- 
«d|C  'bs  quiet,  and  the  plain.  For  members  of  the  singing  club.  On 
^fei,  hereditary  reasuns  partly  ac-  tiie  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits, 
"^^nted.  Her  father,  it  h  true,  he  met  witk  and  was  introduced 
Iras  a  German  by  name  and  deEicent,  to,  Fruulein  Reinhold;  and,  like  the 
bot  she  did  nut  resemble  him  in  rest  of  the  world,  lost  his  heart  to 
■file  least ;  and  his  wife,  Bertha's  her  at  once.  But  while  everybody 
toother,  had  been  a  Pole,  pur  »nng,  else  had  very  soon  been  made  to 
'Vith    all    the  peculiar  inCeiiBity  ol    God  it  again,  Werner  succeeded  in 
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actually  bearing   oflf  the  prize.     He  she   soon   found   out  she   possessed 
was  certainly  not  a  husband  exactly  over  him  ;  for   Werner  was   one  of 
after  her  own  heart,  which  probably  those  men  who,  combining  a  certain 
dreamed,    according    to    its    passing  larg<,'ne?s    and    generosity    of    mu.d 
humour,  eitliiM- of  long-locked  genius  wiih  eas^ine-s  of  nature  and  direct- 
in  the  sha[)e  of  soii.e  great  musician  mss    of    character,    are    peculiarly 
or  po(;t,  or  else  of  some  }:allant  and  liable  to  become  subject  to  women 
dashing  soldier,  or  of  noble  counts  like  Bertha  to  a  greater  extent  thi.n 
and   barons,    to   go   no   higher;  but  is   befitting,  and   to  be  a  little  de- 
still  the   Franktbrt  surgeon,  though  spised   by  them  acccrdingly.      Ber- 
he   wore   his  liair  short,   and  could  tha  wiis  capable   of  being   either  a 
not   even   call  himsi*lf   ''  von  "  any-  tyrant   or   a  slave ;  and,   not   being 
thing,  had  his  advantages.     lie  was  the  latter  in   the  present  case,  was 
certainly   not   bad-looking  ;  he    was  ne(;essarily  the  former, 
certainly  getting  into  good  practice ;  One    August    evening    the    Herr 
he  was   certainly   not  stupid;   and,  Pastor  was  sitting  in  the  little  gar- 
al)ove  all,   he  lived    in  a  large    and  den     behind    the     parsonage-house, 
gay  city,  full  of  life  and  excitement  smoking    his    long    pipe    with    its 
— so   she   thought — with    balls    and  cherry-wood  stem   and  china  bowl, 
plays  every  night,  plenty  ol'  people  and  sipping  his  coffee — he  was  not 
whom   she    would    not    despise    for  a  beer-drinker,    from    taste,    nor    a 
admiring  her,    and    any  number   of  wine-di  inker,   from   economy  —  and 
handsome   ollicers    with    whom    to  lookin*'  out  over  the  small  river,  or 
waltz    au'l    talk     nonsense.      In    a  rather   large    brook,    on   which   the 
word.   Max    "Werner    was   the  only  town    lay,    to    the     straight     sky- 
man with  whom,  so  far  as  she  could  line  of  the   pine-covered  slope  be- 
see,  she  was    ever   likely   to   meet,  yond,  over  which  rose  up  the  great 
who  would  be  able  to  transplant  the  round  head  of  Schneekopf.     Andreas 
rose  to  tlu;  flower-garden — to  oi)en  Reinhold  was  a  handsome  man  for 
the  cage-<loor  and  let  the  goldfinch  his    age,    but     not     strong-looking, 
fly.  either    mentally    or    pliysically,    for 
No  doubt  there  was  a  good  d(?al  his    hair    was    thin,    his    shoulders 
of  conscious,  though    very    natural,  stooped,    and     his    mouth,    though 
scheming   on    Betfha's    part    wlien  well-shaped,  wore   an   habitual  ex- 
she  encouraged  and   finally  accepted  ])iession     of      almost     disagreeable 
Werner;  for  her  dissatisfied  nature  weakness.      Altogether     there    was 
was  anything  but  happy  in  her  dull  a  look   of   feebleness    and  want   of 
home,  and    she    would    very   likely  energy  about  the   whole   man   that 
have   married   one  whom  she  liked  boded  ill  for  the  safety  of  a  mother- 
much  loss,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  less  girl  like  Bertha  in  his  hands. 
to    spread    her    wings.      And    yet,  lILs  thoughts  just  now  were  evident- 
equally    without     »loubt,    she    fully  ly  not  of  the  earth  around  him,  fair 
persuaded  herself  that  sne  loved  as  as  it  was ;  but  it  was  quite  as  evi- 
well  {IS  liked  him.     To  consciously  dent    that    they   were    as    little    of 
marry  lor  anything  but  love  would  things  heav.nly.     The  dreamy  gaze 
be    treason   to   her   romantic    fuirh,  of  his  eyes  seemed   to  be  directed 
however  much  it  ac(^orded  with  her  not  above  the   hills  before  him  to- 
])ra(ti(V ;  and  so  she  played  the  be-  wards   another    world,  but    through 
trothed  niaitlen,  on  the  whole,  with  them,  as  though    he  were   thinking 
the  utmost  propriety,  and  accoiding  only  of  another  place  in  this.     On 
to  all  the  etiquettes  and  c.uivention-  his  knee  lay   an  open  book,  but  be 
alities    which    are    observe*!    under  was  certainlv  not  readinsr. 
such  ciicuinstances.     The  only  mat-  It  was    all   wonderfully   peaceful 
ter  in  which  her  conduct  was  at  all  and  still :  so  much  so  that  even  the 
open  to  rejiioach  was  an  over-tend-  sound  of  two  voices  in  low  conver- 
ency    to  display   the  power  which  sation,  as  they  approached  along  the 
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tiarrow  path  of   turf  that   led  up  know  that    Tannenheim    and   selP- 

;^om  the  wall  dividing  the  garden  interest  are  one.    And  the  patient 

^  ^^m  the  river  to  the  back  of  the  is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful  one,  from 

^  liouse,  seemed    to    disturb   it    and  what  I  have  heard.     There,  Made- 

lo  call  wandeiing   thoughts  home,  moiselle  Bertha  I " 

At  least  so  it  seemed  to  be  with  "Oh I    I   shan't    be   jealous  —  so 

'  Aiidreas  Reinhold;  he  withdrew  his  don*t  flatter  yourself." 

gaze  from   the  hills  and  looked  at  "  Is    she    very    ill  ? "    asked    the 

the  two  persons  who  now  approach-  Pastor.     "  I  suppose  not,  from  the 

•d  him.  way  you  speak  of  her." 

One  was    his    daughter,   looking  "t)h  no!    Not  from  what  Arndt 

r  'Wonderfully  beautiful;    and  all  the  says — at  least  I  hope  not,  for  my 

%  more  so  for  the  more  than  ordinary  own  reputation's    sake.      It  would 

^^^      1^             and  softness  of   her    ex-  never  do  to  have  it  said  that  one 

jNression.    The  other  was  a  young  murdered  a  beautiful  French  count- 

^  ^  3^    of  about  thirty,  handsome,  but  ess." 

0^    distinguished-looking,  and  with  "A  French    countess,   is    she?" 

f  pd  intelligent  and  pleasant  face.  asked  Bertha,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 

^  ^54     **  I  am  come  to  wish  you  good  "  Or  perhaps  you  think  such  a 

^   filight,  Herr  Pastor,"  said  the  latter.  report  might  make  me  interesting  ? 

**  So  early?    Shall  you  not  sUiy  Well,  perhaps  it  might.    Yes — she 

to  supper?"  is  Madame — what  is  it?    Madame 

*;*     **  I  fear  not.     I  must  get  through  — Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Marsay, 

@|i  great  deal  of  my  journey  to-night,    the " 

Tou  may  depend    upon    it   that  I  What  was  it  that  made  Bertha 

^^^    ^i^     stayed   to  the  last  moment,"  start    so    suddenly  and    her  father 

^  lie  added,  with  a  glance  at  Bertha.  turn  so  pale  ?      Whatever  it  was, 

;!/    "I  thought  you  would  even  have  the  pallor  of  the  latter  was  such  as 

^;*layed  till  to-morrow  ?  "  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  young  sur- 

:^v    i<  J  (ji(j  intend,  at  first.     But  you  geon    at    once.      He    stopped^   and 

fe  j  imow  the  worst  of  being  a  surgeon,"  thinking  that  it  preceded  a  fainting 

;^  said,  with  a  plea^                  "and  fit,  passed  his  arm  round  the  Pas- 

*  ^  found  a  letter  at  the  post-office  tor's    shoulders  to  support  him  in 

^^  I  1^^     I  came  in  this  evening.     You  his  sqat.                   ' 

piee  I  am  in  request."  The  latter,  however,  soon  recover- 
^i    "  If  one  ought  to  congratulate  in  ed    himselfl      "It  is   very   warm^" 
*     such  cases,  I  should  say  optimel"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  been  too  much 
"  I  will  tiike  it  as  said,  however  in  the  sun  all  day.     I  am  quite  well 
,^vp-.«specially  as  the  summons  itself  now." 
^^  T^^^         to  be  a  compliment"  He  did  not  look  so,  however;  and 
"  Then  I  say  it  heartily.    May  I  Werner  took  him  into  the  house, 
know  what  it  is  ? "  and    made    him  drink  some  wine. 
?   "  By  all  means.     One  of  our  great  He    had  thought  for  a  minute  or 
^en — the   head  of  our  hospital,  in  two  of  even  putting  off  his  journey 
^^^^^^     S^ — has  to   leave   Frankfort  for  a  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least;  and  did 
>  ^b^  or  two,  and  there  is  a  patient  remain  until  he  had  assured  himself 
iOf  his  whom,  for  some  reason — but  that  it  was  unnecessary,   and  that 
lie   says  kind   things  about    it — he  the  sudden   attack'  was  really  no- 
wants  me  to  see,  and  gives  me  a  thing  more  than   passing  faintness. 
^liint  that  I  ought  not  to  be  out  of  Then,  after  an  affectionate  farewell 
the  way  just  now."  to  Bertha,  he  left  the  house ;    and 
"  That  is  excellent,  indeed."  afler  a  long  but    pleasant  journey 
**  And  so  of  course  I  must  be  off,  by   one   of   the    great  forest-roads, 
though    I    am    afraid    Tannenheim  during  which  the  invigorating  per- 
does    pull    hard    against    self-inter-  fume  of  the  pines  in  the  night  air 
est  at  this  moment,  even  though  I  formed  no  bad  substitute  for  sleep, 
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he  arrived  at  Frankfort  at  a  late  a  long  letter  which  had  arrived  for 
hour  the  next  day,  but  in  ample  him  the  day  before,  bearing  an  un- 
time  to  visit  his  patient.  Before  familiar  English  postmark,  but  ad- 
seeing  her,  however,  on  calling  at  dressed  to  him  iu  a  familiar  English 
his  own  lodging,  he  found  and  read  hand. 


CHAPTER  III. — BRANDON  TO  WERNER. 

"  Post-Okfick,  Grayport,  would  not  Maurice  Brandon  like  to 

^KAB  B .  Sej4tvkf^6r  8.  ^^^^^  ^^,j  ^^^^^.  ^      jj„^  y^^  ^^^   ^ot 

**  Dear    Max, — Thanks   for   your  altogether  infallible,  and  you  would 

interesting    but   fragmentary   letter,  wrong  my  motives  in  this  case,  and 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  for  once,  at  all  events, 
any   of  my   old    Jena   friends,    and        ''  What   should    you   say  if    you 

still  longer  since  I  heard  so  gi»od  an  turned  out  to  be  less   infallible  still 

ac'.'ount  of  any  of  them  as  you  give  — if  I  were  to  take  a  wife  myself? 

of  yourself  and  your  prospects.     So  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  afraid  it  maj 

you  seem  faithful  to  your  old  thoo-  turn  out  to  be  the  only  thing  to  go 

ries,  with  a  vengeance,  in  the  mat-  in  for — a  wife  with  lots  of  money,  I 

ter  of  marri.ige,  and  to  be  about  to  mean,   if  I  could  fin<l  one  to  have 

give  a  practical  exposition  of  them  me  as  things  are.     Literally,  I  am 

even  sooner   than   I   expected    you  only  half  in  joke;    for   I   certainly 

wouM,    though    I    kijcw    it    would  caunot  give  as  good  an  account  ii 

hapi)en  bolort;  very  long.     But  I  am  niysell  as  you  do.     In  fact,  my  dear 

true  to  my  own  theories  also,  and  fellow,   I   am   about   as  hard  up  at 

you  know  them  too  well — atleiistwe  tliis  moment    as    any  man    going; 

have  discussed  them  too  often  and  and  though  it  would  be  absurd  in 

too  seriously,  as  we  understand  the  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how 

word   seriously — for  you  to  expect  I   am   to  make  a  living,  yet  I  am 

me  to  congratulate  you   on  cutting  enthusiast     enough  —  fool    enough, 

your  wings   and   reducing  yourself  *  practical  men '  would  call  it — not 

to  the  level  of  a  maciiine  for  grind-  to   look    upon   making  a   living   as 

ing  bread-and-comfort  and  for  l)ring-  the    pro[)er    end    and    aim  of   any 

ing   up  in  worldly   re^pectabiliiy  a  man's  hfe   who   thinks  he   has  any 

family   of   children    who — without  good  stuff  in  him.     I  ought  not,  I 

disrespect  to  their  father  or  mother  believe    most    firmly,    to   write   for 

— will   probably  be   stupid,   and   all  bread   alone ;    and   yet,   in   spite    of 

the  more  prol)ably  because  you  have  Louis  XIV. — or  who  was  it  ? — I  do 

some     brains    yourself,    instead    of  see  the  necessity  of  living;  and,  as 

trying  to  become  what   nature  in-  you    know,    I    have    family    claims 

tended  you  to  be,  and  what  fortime  on   me  as  well.     If  I  myself  were 

seems  to  have  given  you  the  means  minded — and  I  certainly  am  not — 

of  being.     But,  congratulation  apart,  to  sit  in  a  garret  and  write  poems 

I   wish  you  all  the   hanpiness   that  and   romances   and  philosophy  that 

married   life  is  capable  of  giving —  no  one  would  ever  look  at,  I  should 

and   of   happiness    and    comfort,    if  wish  to  be  the  only  sufferer.     Well, 

that  were  all,  I  have  never  doubted  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 

that  it  can  give  nmch;  and  I  send  with  me  is  this:  An  uncle  of  mine, 

the  same  good  wishes  to  the  future  long  since   dead,  was   partner   in  a 

Frau  Werner.     You  have  no  doubt  la-ge   bank,  and   all  the   money  he 

made  the  Ix'st  pos-^ible  choice  while  Lit   behind   him,  at  least  so  much 

you   were    about  it,   and   I   should  of  it  as   came   to  me   through  my 

like  to  meet  and  know  your  fiaua'e  father,  was  left  in  the  concern.     The 

with  all  my  heart.     Of  course !  you  bank  was  considered  as  firm  as  our 

will  say — what  woman  in  the  world  old  friend  Mont  Blanc ;   but  some- 
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how,  through  complications  that  are  I  feel  like  an  old  and  disappointed 
as  yet  unintelligiDle  to  eyerybody,  man — ^morbidly,  no  doubt,  but  not. 
and  will.  I    rancy,  never   be  very  the  less  really  so,  for  all  that     I 
intelligible    to    my    unarithmetical  may  be  afflicted  with  mental  hypo- 
nature,  it  has  all  gone,  and  no  more  chondria,  and  I  daresay  I  am ;  but 
remains  of  it  than  if  it  had  never  the  hypo(  hondriac  must  have  some 
been.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  disease,   though  not  the    particular 
I  feel  very  philosophical  about  it.  disease  he  fancies. 
I  never  intended  to  work  for  my        "So  much  for  niy  present  pro- 
liTing,  and  meant  only  to  write  for  spects,    material     and    intellectual ; 
money,  that  I  might  not  fall  to  the  the  first  not  so  very  bad,  if  I  am 
level  of  an  amateur.     Now,  how-  willing  to  sacrifice  the  latter  —  tlie 
ever,   I  must  work  for  my  hving,  latter  only  good  if  I  can  make  up 
whether  I  ever  intended  it  or  not.  my  mind  to  starve.    As  I  certain- 
I  shall  take  to  no  other  way  of  sup-  ly  do  not  intend  to  starve,  being 
porting  myself,  because  I  cannot-r  neither  insane  nor  a  man  of  over- 
or  wiU  not,  if  you  like— the  result  whelming  genius — that  idea  I  part- 
is the  same ;  and  becaa«e  I  think  it  ed  with  at  Jena — I  must  put  my 
to  be   the  line  which  is  natural  to  culture  notions  in  my  pocket  for  a 
me,  and  justified  by  a  sort  of  sue-  while,  that  I  may  put  cash  therein 
cess.    But  it  will  be  a  bitter  thing  for  also.    Meanwhile  I  must  pray  the 
me  to  have  to  become  a  trairor  to  art  fi^ods  to  send  me  an  heiress,  not  too 
and  truth,  even  though  I  bf come  so  hideous  and  not  too  stupid,  or  else 
only  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  an  equivalent, 
return  to  loyalty  at  some  fiiture  time.        "  But  worse— at  least  I  feel  it  so 
I  have  never  yet  written  a  line  for  now — remains  behind.    I  was  toler- 
the  sake  of  popularity  :  now,  I  sup-  ably  well  knocked  up  by  working  at 
pose,  I  must  write  with  no  other  that  last  confounded  book  of  mine, 
object;    and  my  own  ideas  on  all  and  was  intending  to  take  a  semi- 
subjects  are  so  desperately  unpop-  holidav  by  making  my  long-intend- 
ular    that — I    declare  .  the    thought  ed  ItiJian  tour  when  the  crash  came ; 
makes  me  sick.    To  have  to  write  and    you    may    well    suppose    that 
with  a  view  to  what  one  can  get  headaches  and  nervous  reaction  did 
said  of  one  in  the  newspapers,  and  not  mend  matters.     Just  as  it  be- 
that  said  by  some  men  that  I  have  came  most  necessary  that  I  should 
the  misfortune  to  know  —  perhaps  have  all  my  faculties  in  the    best 
to  go  among  them,  and  write  simi-  possible    working    order,    I    found 
lar  criticunois  one's  self  I     I  swear  myself — there  is  no  other  word  for 
that  to  keep  my  brain  pure  I  would  it — completely  prostrate ;    so  much 
get  money  anyhow — I  would  even  so,  that  I  was  for  once  obliged  to 
marry  itl  agree  with  the  doctors — a  thing  I 
"The    blow  fell    on  me  all    the  don't  very  often  do,  as  you  know 
more  heavily   because    I    had   just  of  old — that  I  mu-t  lie  by,  if  only 
succeeded   in  publishing    the    book  for  a  few  weeks,  to  sleep,  and  live 
of  which  I  told  you  in  my  last.     It  quietly,    and    think    about    myself 
was  a  hit  or  miss  afiair,  as  you  may  even  more  than  I  usually  do.     The 
suppose,   as  far  as  the  world   was  question   then   was.    Where?      The 
concerned;  and  though  it  seems  in  answer    was,    Grayport — the    place 
a  fair  way  to  be  talked  of  a  little  from  which  I  date  Uiis  letter, 
for  a  day   or  two,  it  is  very  clear        "I  doubt  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 
that  it  will  never  sell ;    and  I  cer-  its  existence  till  two  or  three  days 
tainly  learn  from  the  whole  matter  back,   when,    after    boring    all    my 
thatw  without  means  of  my  own,  I  acquaintance    with    inquiries    after 
shall   be   driven  to  give  the  world  a   place  where    I    could    not    pos- 
what  it  wants,  rather  than  what  I  sibly   meet  with    a    soul    I    know, 
think  it  ought  to  have.     In  a  word,  or  find  anything  to  do  but  sleep, 
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I  happened  to  be  told   of  this  as  where  the  water  is  so  bright  and 

Hterally  the  slowest  place  under  the  clear  that  one   is  almost   afraid   to 

sun,  where  n(;t  only  shouM   I   run  plunge  into  it  for  fear  of  finding  no 

no  rink  of  seeing  any  one  I  know,  support.      So  here   I   shall  just   sit 

but  where   I   should   not   even   see  down  as  long  as  I  can  do  so  with- 

any  one  I  do  not  know.     I  expect  out  starving  also,  which,   I  reckon, 

the  man  who  pave  nie  the  inlbrma-  will     be    somewhere    about     three 

tion  thought  he  had  made  a  capital  weeks.      This  long  letter  to   you — 

practical  joke  in  taking  me  literally  judge  by  its  length  how  little  there 

at  my  word;  but  if  so,  the  laugh  is  can  be  to  do  here — is  my  farewell 

on  my  side,  lor  I  was   perlcctly  in  to    society   until   I   enter    it    again 

earnest.       1    have    certainly    Ibund  in  the  new  character  of  literary  ad- 

what  I  wanted  for  a  week  or  two.  venturer  and  purveyor  to   the    in- 

Grayport  is   a  small    town   of   the  satiable  world  of  its  favourite    food 

sort  that  has  once  seen  better  days  of  nonsense   and  lies.       But    these 

— say  some  three  centuries  ago,  or  for  the  present  I  have  left   behind 

perhaps  four ;    it  has  a  population  me,  and  so  I  will  try  and  enjoy  in 

(I   suppose),  but  no  visitors  that  I  peace   as   much  of   the    truth    and 

can  see,  except  myself.      It  is    on  wisdom  that  all  who  have   the  mer- 

the  sea,  and  therefore  it  has  a  beach;  est  apology  for  eyes  and  ears  must 

but,   thank   Heaven,  one   is   spared  get  out  of  the  sea  even  in  its  poor- 

the  evils  of  all  sandy  beaches — the  est  and  most  Cockney  aspects — say 

shallow- water  bathers,  the  ('onkeys,  even   at  Brighton,    where   it   is    to 

the    children — but    you    know,    or,  all  the  gloiy  of  the  (jpen  Atlantic, 

fortunately  for  yourself,  don't  know,  again  to  compare  great  things  with 

what  I  mean.     Sandy  shores  seem  small,   what    the    'literary    man' — 

to  be  the  paradise  of  sea-side  ti»ur-  how  I  abhor  the  phrase ! — is  to  the 

ists,  tut  they  are  my  aversion.     The  artist — what  Maurice  Brandon  will 

coast  is  always  tame  and    flat   and  be    to  what    he   would    fain    baye 

dull ;    it   is  impossible   to   get  near  striven  to  be. 

the  sea  except  at  high  water;    the  "There  is  egotism  for  you  with  a 

sea  itself  is  always  dull  and   thick,  vengeance.   Having  gone  so  far  as  to 

and  heavy    and  dirty;    and,   above  compare  myself  to  the  6«.'a,  I  think 

all,  it  is  quite  impossible   to   enjoy  I  mu>t  have  given  you  more  than 

my    favourite    pleasure    of   all    the  enough  of  myself;   but  I  hope  you 

pleasures   that    can    be    named  —  of  will  soon    take    your  revenge.      Of 

halt     lying,     half     sitting,     all    by  cour>e  I  do  not  expect  you  to  send 

one's     self,     within     easy     stone's  letters  of   such   length  as  this,  nor 

throw  of  the  water,  and  dreaming  even  of  the  length  of  your  last,  for 

the   greatest  rubbish  one   can   pos-  }ou   now  seem,  according  to   your 

sibly  think  of.      You  would  add   a  own   account,  to   have   your  hands 

pipe,   my   dear  Max,  and  1  do  not  full;     besidts,    all    your    epistolary 

differ   with  you.     Here    I    have   a  energy   is,    I    suppose,   pretty   well 

shore    after   my   own    heart  —  tall,  t^iken   out    of   you    by    the    future 

straight  clifls,  whose  edges,  as  they  Madame   Werner.     But  when   love 

fall    back    inland,    gradually    prow  and  medicine  t<>gether  do  allow  you 

into  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  coun-  leisure,     opportunity,     and    inclina- 

try  purely  tt  r^l /////a/.se  in  the  world ;  tion   to  report  yourself,  I  shall   be 

a     narrow,     s'eep,     shingly     beach,  only   too   glad    to   hear    from    you. 

broken  with  rocks,  on  which  walk-  Among    other    things,    tell    nie    as 

ing   is    impossiljje,   but   sitting    de-  much   as    your  contbunded    reserve 

lightful — up  which  the  waves  come  will  let  you  about  Mademoiselle — is 

with  no  dull,  stmdy  thud,  but  either  she  dai  k  or  fair  ?  tall  or  short  ?  lively 

in   bright  musical   splashes   or    else  or  grave  ? — together  with  any  other 

with  that  glorious  roar  that  is  the  details  that  you  may  care  to  send. 

finest    night-nmsic    in    the    world;  I   give   you    cart%    blanche  to    play 
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Romeo  to  my  Bonvolio  if  you  please,  good,  however  you  may  feel   after 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  account  reading  ail  these  woids.    So  good- 

of  Miiller;    give    him    all    possible  bye;  and,  once  more,  all  happiness 

kind   messages  from  me  when  you  and  prosperity  to  you  both.     If  it 

see  him.      How  I  wi-h  we  could  were  possible  here,  I  would  wish  it 

all  three  meet  again,  and  have  one  in  champagne ;  as  it  is,  I  must  do 

of  the  old  battles  1     What  do  you  so  in  the  ale  of  the  country,  which, 

say  ?    shall   I   come    back    to   Jena  you  will  be  interested   to  know,  is 

and  give  lectures  on  aesthetic  philo-  not  bad,  and  is  certainly   likely   to 

sophy  ?     I  might  become  the  found-  be   the   more  honest  liquor  of  the 

er  of  a  new  scJiooL  two. — Ever,  my  dear  Max,  yours, 

"  There.     I  have  pretty  well  writ- 
ten myself  out,  and  it  has  done  me  "  Maurice  Brandon.'* 


CHAPTER   rV. GRAYPORT,    IN   SEVARN8HIRE. 

Sevamj^hire  is  a  large  county  in  prevailing  idea  amon^  its  inhabit- 
the  west  of  England,  with  a  long  ants  is,  that  it  will  m  time  burst 
s<.'a-coa^t  of  great  beauty  and  pic-  into  new  life  as  a  fashionable  water- 
turesqueness,  but.  until  quite  of  ing- place ;  but  year  after  year  passes 
late,  not  very  well  known  to  tour-  by,  and  stilt  the  old  Dolphin  knows 
ists  in  general.  Now,  a  line  of  rail-  no  visitors  of  a  higher  or  more  pro- 
way  carries  the  passenger  almost  fitable  class  than  the  occasional 
along  the  shore  itself  from  the  city  commercial  traveller  or  small  trades- 

of  B nearly  to  the  ultima  7%  ule  man  Irom  B in  search  of  cheap 

of  western  England,  and  even  Gray-  sea-air.  In  fact  it  has  not  the  mate- 
port  is  no  longer  quite  inaccessible,  rial  for  ever  becoming  a  popular 
N(jt  that  the  railway  has  benefited  place.  It  is  spiritless  and  depress- 
Grayport  much,  for  it  is  still  about  ing  to  a  degree,  and  not  over  clean  ; 
as  dull  and  as  obscure  as  ever,  and  it  has  traditions  of  its  own  which 
decays  faster  and  faster  day  by  day.  are  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  with-  being  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
out  some  importance,  at  all  events  progress  of  sanitary  reform.  The 
historically.  It  used  to  return  two  neighbourhood,  although  beautiful, 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  nut  superior  to  many  other  places 
until  the  fatal  year  1832  reduced  which  are  far  more  easy  of  access; 
the  number  to  one,  and  would  have  the  beach,  which  is  not  good  for 
taken  away  both,  had  it  not  been  ordinary  bathing  purposes,  is  cut 
for  the  great  political  influence  of  up  and  rendered  even  more  unavail- 
the  then  Earl  of  Farleigh,  whose  able  than  it  naturally  is  by  the  old 
castle  still  rules  the  town  and  its  harbour,  which  has,  on  a  small  scale, 
neighbourhood  for  a  circuit  of  all  the  evils  of  a  seaport,  without 
many  miles,  and  will  do  so  for  affording  the  amusement  or  interest 
many  years  to  come,  despite  any  of  one  on  any  scale  at  all.  In  short, 
number  of  Reform  Bills.  The  place  the  only  advantages  ever  possessed 
also  still  boasts  a  mayor  and  alder-  by  Grayport  were  a  picturesque 
men  a»id  town  councillors,  though  coast,  cheapness,  and  a  plentiful 
their  power  and  privileges  were  supply  of  fish.  Now,  the  last-named 
terribly  cut  down  by  the  equally  advantage  has  vanished,  thanks  to 
fatal  year  when  the  glory  of  mu-  the  approach  of  the  railway:  the 
nicipal  corporations  departed  for  people  who  make  a  sea-side  place 
ever.  It  once,  moreover,  possessed  fashionable  do  not  care  about  the 
a  considerable  amount  of  commerce  first,  and,  if  they  did,  the  second 
as  a  seaport,  the  perfume  of  which  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
chn^s  to  it  even  stilL    The    great        Of  course  when  the  railway  was 
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first    suggested,   the    hopes  of   the        Pnul  Corbet,  then,  bad    been    a 

town  were  even  stronger  than  they  fortunate  man  during  the  whole  of 

are  now.    But  they   were   just  as  a    tolerably    advanced    life,    which 

vain  also.     No  rows  of  villas  were  had  gone  with  him  just  as  he  would 

built  on   tlie  side  looking  towards  have  desired  that  it  should  go  had 

the  sea ;  and  the  old  house?,  placed,  he   himself   been  consulted   in    the 

after    the   la-shion   of   all    old   coas*t  matter    throughout.       And    of    all 

towns,    as    much    away    from    the  men   in    the  world   he   had    never 

beach  as  possille,  were  left  to  the  been  so  consulred,  for  he  was  bom, 

undisturl)ed   enjoyment  of  the   rec-  as  it  were,  a  partner  in  liie  hotute 

tor,  the  curates,  the  timber-miTcliant,  of     Corbet    &     Freeman,     a     firm 

who    represented    the    remnant   of  which  carried  on  a  good  and  steady 

commerce   that  still  remained,   and  business    of    a    somewhat    multifa- 

was  a  great  man   accordingly;    the  rious      nature,    either    directly     or 

manager  of   the  branch   bank,   the  through    their    agente,    at    several 

two  rival  liwyers ;  the  lawyer  who,  great     towns    in    various    parts    of 

having    the    local    business    of   the  the  world.     There  were   too   many 

earl,  was  without  a  rival;  the  four  persons    largely    interested    in    tlie 

rival  surgeons — there   was   scarcely  firm,    and    all    its    traditions    were 

practice   tor   two;    the    hindlord   of  of    too    quiet    and    respectable     a 

the  Dolpliin,  the  six  elderly  ladies,  sort,    to  make   it    possible   for   any 

and    an   nnclassable   old  gentleman  of  its  members  to  make  a  large  for- 

of  tlie  name  of  Corbet.  tune,  and  Paul  Corbet  was   himself 

This  Mr.  Corbet  was  a  man  of  no  of  too  self-indulgent  and  easy-going 

little  consequence   and   position    in  a  nature  to  have  done  so,  even  had 

Grayport,    and   indeed   belonged    of  circumstances    permitted    it.       But 

right  to  its  best  and   highest  circle  after  attending    to    commerce    dili- 

— for  there  was  a  best  and  highest  gently,     first    in     South    America, 

circle    even    there.       But    he    was  where   he  spent  the  whole  of   his 

rather   an  eccentric  old   gentleman,  early   manhood,   and    afterwards  at 

and   had    to    be    taken   just  as    he  B ,  he    found    himself    able    to 

chose,    or    else    not    ttiken    at    all.  retire  from  active  work  with  much 

Now,  as  his   idea  (»f  society  was  a  more  than  a  mere  competence,  long 

state  of  things  in  which  he  was  al-  before   he  had  let  too  many  yesn 

ways   to  liave  his  own   rather  un-  slip  by  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the 

reasonable   way,   and    as   that  w«iy  life  of  ease  and  leisure  to  which  he 

was  not  one  tliat  was  apt  to  square  had  always  looked  forward.     What- 

very  well  with   the  ways  of  other  (;vcr  he   might  have  been  in   early 

people,  he  came  to  be  a  good  deal  youth,   he    returned    from    Buenos 

more  respected  than  liked ;  and,  for  Ayres     thoroughly    respectable     in 

his  own  part,  he  very  much  prefer-  every   point  of   view,    in    spite    of 

red   his  own   home,  where  no   one  many  intirmities  of  temper :  lie  had 

ever   dreamed  of  disputing  his  au-  never,  so   far   as  was  known,  ever 

thority,  to  the  society  of  those  with  thought  of   taking  a«  wife,  and  he 

whom  he  could   seldom   manage  to  utterly     abhorred     excitement    and 

agree   for   five   minutes  at  a    time,  everything      that      prevented    him 

and   of   wh(^m   few    were    without  from  enjoying  life   in   his  own   pe- 

crotchcts  of  their  own.  culiar    fashion.     And   so   he  retired 

His  history,  which  was  tolerably  to    Grayport,  where    ho  had   been 

well  known  to  all  his  neighbours —  born,  and  where  he  poasessed  some  ■ 

for  ho  was  loquacious  enough,  and  hou-e  proj)erty,  as  l)eing  a  thorough- 

never  concealed  anything,  especially  ly  (juiet  and  familiar  place,   where 

if  it   related   to   himself,  even   from  he  would  be  sufficiently  well  known 

the   most  cas^ual  and  temporary  ac-  and  respected  to  bo  able  to  indulge 

quaintance — can  be  given  in  a  very  all  his  whims  and  capiiees  in  peace, 

few  words.  and  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  what 
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he  had  always  considered  the  great-  these  two  people  sufficient  will  ap* 
est  and  ma4t  important  purmiit  in  pear  presently, 
life — that  of  the  proper  and  undis-  The  sun  was  setting  over  the  sea 
lurbi'd  enjoyment  of  good  cookery  — for  Gray  port  looked  westward — 
and  good  wine.  one  fine  evening  in  August,  and 
It  was  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  colouiing  with  additioniil  waimih 
imi>ortance  of  thi.^  absorbing  interest  the  naturally  warm  hues  of  the  lace 
that  he  owed  not  only  his  cave-  of  Paul  Corbet,  who  stood  looking 
Ifssncss  about  tho  acquisition  of  out  over  the  water  in  his  favourite 
wealth  for  its  o\vn  sake,  and  his  atiitude  of  meditation — that  is  to 
care  to  avoid  care,  but  also  Iiia  nay,  holding  his  stout  walking-Htick 
short,  stout,  apoplectic  figure,  with  firndy  planted  on  tlie  ground  before 
tuc  corrosponclingly  thick  and  short  hiiu  with  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
neok,  the  cli'ar  rosy  complexion  of  other  aerosis  the  small  of  his  back, 
his  sinoothly-sliaven  face,  his  large.  What  might  be  the  subject  of  his 
scnsii.ll,  gravely -humorous  lips,  his  thoughts  would  be  hard  to  guess, 
piinderously  wise-looking  chin,  the  lie  certainly  did  not  look  like  a 
bright  twinkle  of  his  small  black  man  whom  one  would  suppose 
eyes,  and  th«;  heavy  slowness  of  giv(.*n  to  the  indulgence  of  senti- 
liis  gait, — which  were  all  so  well  ment^  and  he  certainly  did  not 
known  about  the  harbour  and  the  look  as  if  he  were  troubled  with 
path  between  the  clifF  and  the  any  anxiety.  But  whatever  it  was, 
beacii,  where  he  invariably  took  it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to 
his  before-ilinner  airoll,  as  to  con-  prevent  his  seeing,  for  the  space  of  a 
siitut^  him  an  excellent  advertise-  minute  or  so,  that  he  no  longer 
nuMit  of  tlie  fatt^Miing  properties  of  had  tlie  shingle  to  himself,  as  bad 
tho  nir  of  the  place.  He  was  a  been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of 
man  of  many  words  and  many  opin-  his  brown  study.  When  ho  looked 
ions,  all  of  the  most  positive  kind,  up,  he  saw,  standing  within  a  few 
upon  all  manner  of  topics,  but  of  feet  of  him,  a  person  who  was  ap- 
no  (>xperionce  of  the  great  world,  paiently  a  gentleman,  and  certainly 
save  the  very  little  that  can  pos-  a  stranger — a  remarkable  combina- 
sibly  be  picked  up  in  a  life  of  tion  of  qualities  at  Grnyport.  The 
which  the  working  part  has  been  old  gentleman,  who  never  lost  the 
wholly  devoted  to  pi-actical  busi-  chance  of  a  gossip  with  any  one  who 
ness,  and  of  no  purely  iuti'llectual  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  place, 
interei^ts  or  tast<*s,  save  in  mat-  just  took  in  such  points  of  the 
ters  directly  or  indirectly  relating  stranger  as  the  failini^  light  allowed 
to  tho  table.  It  must  also  be  ad-  him  to  see,  and  then  said,  as  nine 
mittel  that,  in  spite  of  hi'4  many  hundred  and  ninety-nine  {leople  out 
amiable  qualities — such  as  goodness  of  every  thousand  would  have  said 
jimi  siini)lieity  of  nature — his  life  under  sunilur  circumstaiioes, — 
lay  extremely  open  to  the  charge  of  "  It  is  a  fine  evening,  sir." 
selfishness  :  if  he  did  no  harm  to  *Mt  is  indeed,"  answered  the 
any  one  but  himself,  it  was  wholly  other,  in  a  rather  discouraging 
and  consciously  with  a  view  to  his  tone,  and  was  silent. 
own  comfort  that  he  ever  <iid  any  Paul  Corbet,  however,  by  no 
good  to  any  one.  Still,  however,  moans  intended  to  be  balked.  On 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exc*»p-  the  contrary,  taking  out  of  his 
tion ;  and  tln-re  were  two  people  in  waistcoat-pocket  a  snufl-box,  and 
the  world  who  had  every  reason  to  tapping  it,  he  offered  it  to  his  com- 
be gratft'ul  to  him  for  real  afl'ection  panion. 

and' generosity,     disagreeable     and  *' Thanks,"    said    the    latter;    "I 

caprieious  as  wa-*  the  way  in  which  hcive  not  the   honour   of  belonging 

his    aft'ectif»n   and    generosity    were  to.  the  brotherhood.**     The  voice  was 

ollen  shown  towards  them.    But  of  reserved  in    its  expression,  but  far 
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here  for  what  it  yields.    Here,  too,  being  a  means  of  getting  a  living, 

I  jpreserve  my  digestion — the  sea-  or     from      that     incomprehensible 

•ir  agrees  with  mc.      Then  I  am  pleasure  that  they   always  take  in 

well    supplied    witii    game,   thanks  making  abominable  messes.    Every 

to  Farleigh  Castle,    which   is  close  woman  is  by  nature    an    amateur 

by.    Do  you  know  the  Earl,  per-  cook    and    apotliecary.      In    which 

UKOA  ? "  capacity     they    do    most    harm    I 

"I  hear  about  him  often,  and  I  should  be  afraid  to  say.      But  so 

hftve  met  him  once  or  twice;  but  it  is." 

I  did    not    know  he    hved   down  "  But  how  do  you  manage  ?     For 

here."  I  should  scarcely  think  that  a  chef 

"  And     he    doesn't,   though    his  would  care  to  spend  his  life  here." 

place  is  close  by.    But  no  wonder  ''  Oh,    women    have    their    uses. 

you  didn't  know  it,  for  he's  never  They  arc  too  stupid  to  be  inexact, 

here    hardly;    and   when  he  Ls,    it  or  to  dream  of  trying  experiments, 

isn't  much  goud.    Ah  I    it  was  dif-  They   have    no   philosophic    imagi- 

ferent   in  tlie  old  Earl's  time,  when  nation.     So  I  have  got  hold  of  one 

I  was  a  buy.     Now,  the  only  people  whom  I  have  turned  into  a  cooking- 

who  ever  sec  the  inside  of  the  place  machine." 

are    a  queer    lot  —  people    nobody  "  I  see ;  she  is  the  hand,  and  you 
knows,   and  oughtn't  to  know,  for  the  brain.     You  are  like  the  sculp- 
that    matter.      But    excuse   uie,   if  tor  and  his  workman." 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  Earl's."  "  An  excellent  remark — a  capital 

**I    cannot  even    call  myself  an  comf>arison.     It  is  just  so.     Yes,  I 

acquaintance."  think   I   may  flatter  myself  that  I 

"I  thought  you  might  be  down  am  an  artist.     The   tendency  runs 

here  to   see   him.      He    is    coming  in  the  family,  and   in  all  directions, 

soon    hiuisi'lf,    they   sny  —  but  one  though  chiefly  in   the    direction  of 

never    knows.      I    think     once    in  gastronomy — the    highest   of   them 

two  years  is  about  his  time,    and  all.     But    my  father,   I    remember, 

it's  more    than   that  since   he   was  used  to  play  a  tune  or  two  on  the 

here  last.     But    to  return   to  Bril-  fiddle,   and   I  have  a  scamp   of   a 

lat-Savarin.     If   he   had    but    lived  nephew  who  paints   and    scribbles, 

in    these     ti.mes    we    might    have  and  the  deuce  knows  what  else." 

had    a    good    exhaustive    book    or  "Imleed!" 

two.  As  it  is,  everybody  who  *'  But  he  is  as  idle  as  the  day  is 
writes  on  cookery  now  is — well,  long.  I  expect  he  does  it  only  as 
we  have  many  j^reat  artists,  I  be-  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing." 
lieve,  but  no  great  critics — no  great  The  other  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
critics  at  all."  He  folded  his  hands  something.  **Doe8  he  live  in  Gray- 
behind  his  back,  and  looked  stead-  port  ? "  lie  asked,  for  want  of  any- 
ily  out  to  sea.     Then  he  repeated  to  thing  better. 

himself,  "  Not  a  single  great  critic.  **  Very  oflen ;  but  he  is  not  here 

And  how,"  he  continued,  turning  to  now.      He  is    up  in  town — in  fact 

his    companion,    **  could    you    pos-  he  generally  is.     Not  that  he   does 

sibly  expect  it  when  almost  all  the  much   there,   I  fancy,  except  spend 

practical  books  are  written   by  wo-  money.      Perhaps    you    may    have 

men?      I   should   l)e    sorry   to   tell  come  across  him?    But  that  is  not 

you   my  opinion  of  women.      You  very  likely.      I    know     enough    of 

probably  believe  in  them.     I  don't."  London,  though  I  have  never  been 

Receiving    no    answer,    he   went  there   much,    to  know   that    people 

on : —  don't  meet  there.     But  his  mune  is 

"  I  never  knew  a  woman  yet  who  Arthur    Corbet — the    same   as    my 

regarded  dining  as  an  art.     On  the  own,  at  least  the  surname." 

contrary,  they  follow  cookery  either  "  Indeed  I  "  answered  the  other ; 

from  the  sordid  point  of  view  of  its  "  then,    oddly    enough,    I    almost 
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guest  daring  tbc  course  of  dioner,  however  delicious,  waa  hardlj  com- 
lor  the  simple  reason  tliat  there  pctent  to  satisfy.  He  nred  not  have 
was  none  to  report,  the  host  being  feared,  however.  A  variety  of  small 
M  taciturn  now  as  he  had  been  dishes,  not  considered  as  forming  a 
loquacious  previously.  Although,  part  of  the  dinner,  but  more  than 
however,  he  gave  his  tongue  a  sea-  sufficient  in  them:«elves  to  satisfy 
■on  of  repose,  ho  did  not  fail  to  the  sharpest  appetite,  followed  in  a 
take  Brandon's  mi'asure  with  his  carefully-arranged  order  of  succes- 
eyes,  now  that  the  candle-light  af-  sion,  and  proved  that  the  cooking- 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  machine  had  by  no  means  a  sine- 
■a  Hut  thiuigli  he  made  full  use  care.  During  the  courses  the  host 
of  the  opportunity,  ho  was  unable  kept  solemn  silence;  between  them 
to  discover  anything  remarkable,  he  gave  short  lectures  on  his  fa- 
He  only  saw  a  quiet  and  gentle-  vourite  art.  There  was  plenty  of 
manly-iookinu:  man  of  not  more  wine  also,  and  that  of  the  best,  but 
than  five-and-thirty  years  old  at  tlie  in  no  great  variety;  Yor  anollier  of 
▼ery  utmost,  and  probably  several  his  theories  was,  tliat  wines  ought 
years  youn<rer,  in  spite  of  rather  no  more  to  be  mixed  after  they 
marked  features,  whose  expression  enter  the  stomach  than  before,  ex- 
was  grave  and  a  little  worn.  But  cept  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as  discrimination.  At  hist  the  long 
to  liis  age,  there  could  be  no  doubt  meal  came  to  an  end,  and  Corbet, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
refinement,  if  any  reliance  was  to  took  a  tremendous  pinch  of  snuff, 
be  placed  upon  the  eyes  and  mouth,  filled  a  glass  of  claret,  pushed  the 
Hia  dross  was  no  more  remarkable  bottle  over  to  Brandon,  and  began 
than  his  porMon,  bring  evidently  an  to  talk  in  real  earnest, 
old  and  well-worn  suit,  of  wliicn  its  At  last  he  said, — 
owner  w:is  making  a  farewell  use  '^  And  so  you  know  my  nephew 
in  tlie  capacity  of  a  sea-side  undress.  Arthur  ?  " 

When,    washed    down    with    some  '*  I  scarc(*ly  know  him,  I  think  I 

kind  of   wliite   burgundy,   tlie  fish  told  you.    But,  as  I  said,  he  seems 

had  been  finished,  old  Curbet  tlircw  beginning  to  be  known  by  others ; 

himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  and  I  saw  a  sketch  or  two  of  his  at 

at  Brandon  with  an  expret:sion  that  the  Grnihams*,  I  think." 

seemed    to  say,    '*  There — what  do  **  Very    likely  —  that    would    be 

you  tliink  of  that  ?  "  about  a  year  ago.    And  what  did 

So    at    least    his  companion    in-  you  think  of  them  ? " 

terpreted  it,  fur  he  prai^i'd  the  dish  Now  in  truth  Maurice  Brandon, 

highly,  and  paid  his  hosi  a  deserved  though  he  had  some  general  recol- 

complimont.     ''1  am   indeed  fortu-  lection  of  Arthur  Corbet,  whom  he 

nate   to   have  had    so    pleasant  an  had  met  casually  at  one  of  those 

adventure  t!ie  third  evening  of  my  houses  where  one  is  sure  to  meet 

atay  at  Grrayport,''  he  adiied.  everybody,  whether  in  or  out  of  so- 

**  I     suppose,*'    said    the    other,  ciety,  if  one  only  goes  oden  enough, 

"  you    under.<tand    tiiat    you    have  and  though  he  remembered  havmg 

dined  ?     Perliaps  I   ought  to  have  bei.'n  shown  some  sketches  which  he 

jexplaincd  t'lat  at  once.     My  ride  is  had  been  expected  to  praise  as  pro- 

— and  it  is  a  i^olden  one — never  to  digies   of  talent,  was  certainly  not 

eat  more  than  one  great  dish  at  a  prepared   to  paiis  a  criticism  upon 

lime,  and  to  eat  that  at  as  early  a  them,  seeing  that  he  did  not  even 

point  88  posjjlble/'  remember    their    subjects.      So    he 

Brandon    certainly    doubted    the  gave   that  general  praise  which  is 

wirtdom  of  this  theory,  fir  the  sea-  always  safest,   if   not  always  moat 

breeze  hid  given   him   an  appetite  honest,  in  cases  where  rocoUectioxi 

that    mackerel   d   ]a   enme   alone,  also  is  general. 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  an  artist  your-  even  made  some   progress   in  the 

self?"  askfd  Corbet.  study  of  the  Mayonnaite." 

"  I    am    no    painter/'    Brandon  *'  And  he  has  painted  some  pic- 
answered.     "  I   wish  that  I   could  turejj." 
paint,  though  ever  so  little*.    Even  "  And  not  sold  one." 
to  try  and  fiiil  has  more  uses  than  "  That  will  come,  no  doubt.     But 
can  well  be  imagined."  I  daresay  he  only  requires  a  little 

"  And    yet  I  could  have  sworn  more  study." 

you  were  nn  artist.     I  wisli  you  "  I  daresay  you  were  never  like 

had  been,  bccau>re  then  I  could  have  him,  Mr.  Brandon." 

asked  your  opinion  about  what  my  *'  I    expect    that    I    have    made 

nephew  should  do,  in  case  he  ends  worse  mistakes  in  my  life  than  he 

by  turning  painter.     I  have  never  has  ever  made." 

much  taken  to  the  idea  of  Arthur's  "  And  do  you  sell  your  pictures? 

taking  to  pajnting    myself.    But  I  — I  beg  your  pardon — ^you  are  not  a 

know  what  Art  ia,  and  how  it  will  painter,  you  said.    You  know  what 

have  its  way.    And  so  I'm  not  sure  1  am — ^might  I  ask  who  it  is  with 

that  I'm    not  doing    right    by  the  whose  company  I  am  honoured  ? " 

young  ft;llow  in  letting  him  go  to  Brandon    smiled.       "  Certainly," 

the  devil  his  own   road.     And  go  he  sai>i.     ''  But  I  have  to  follow  a 

there    he    will,  with    a  vengeance,  calling   not  nearly  so  profitable 


whether  I  let  him  or  no."  yours — I  suppose  I  must  now  call 

"  But "  myself  that  vague  and    ambiguous 


"  Not  at  all.    I  know  him,  and  creature    known  in  newspapers 

you  don't     He    is    over    head   and  *  a  literary  man.' " 

ears  in  debt    He  is  idle  and  self-  "  An     author  ? "    asked    Corbet, 

indulgent.      He    flirts    with    every  with  interest     *'  I  live  so  little  in 

girl  he  sne? — doesn't  oven  let    his  what  the  world  calls  the  world,  I 

cousin    alone.      Ah,   well,    perhaps  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  may  be 

when  I  am  gone  he  may  wish  he  entertaining    a    celebrated    one.     I 

had  been  better  behaved."  hope  in  that  case  you  will  pardon 

Brandon    began    to   feel    uncom-  my  not  knowing  it" 
fortable.       He    certainly    did    not  "  I  assure  you  there  is  no  reason 
intend  to  be  made  the  confidant  of  for  your  apprehension  whatever." 
the  family  matters  of  strangers,  and  "  But  you  make  a  living  by  writ- 
he  had   a  sort  of  unfounded   con-  ing  ?    Excuse  the  question." 
sciousness  that  he  himself  had  un-  *'  I  hope  to  do  so,  at  all  events." 
intentionally    made    misichief.     He  "  Well,    whether    you    are    cele- 
thcreforc,  as  people  will  do  in  such  brated  or  not,  I  am  sure  you  see 
cases,  went  the  very  host  way  to  anyhow  a    man  of  sense; — not   a 
work  to  make  matters  a  little  worse  common    thing    to    meet  with    in 
— ^that  is  to  say,  he  mistook  argu-  Grayport,   I  nssure  you.     As  you 
ment  for  healing  oil.  are  an  author  yourself,  I  wish  you 

"  But  he  is  voung,"  h<' answered ;  could  talk  to  Arthur;    you  might 

"and  the  faults    you  meniiou  are  put  him  a  little  in  the  right  way. 

not  bad  signs — they  all  come  from  Writing  is  his  prestnt  fancy." 

a  very  natural  love  of  pleasure.     I  **  Judging   him   by  myself  at  his 

daresay,"  he  ad«led,   with  a  smile,  ago,  I  should  doubt  if  anything  I 

"  that  you  yourself  have  had  your  could  say  would  be  of  any  service. 

honnes  fortunes  in  your  time."  I  should  have  been  very  rebellious 

"  Whatever  I  have  had,  I  stuck  if  I  had  been  j>reached  at  by  any 

to  my  trade,  which  was  buying  and  one  whose    books    harl   ever    been 

selling,   an<l    to  my  art     When  I  printed.      But    what    is    his    line? 

was  Arthur's  age  I  had  invented  a  what  does  he  write,  I  mean?" 

sauce  for    noix  de  re«?/,   of  which  "  Oh,  ever v thing.     He  thinkt  he 

even  now  I  am  not  ashamed — and  is  a  bom  genius.' 
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"  Well,  so  does  every  yonng  artist  could.      Do    you  happen   to  know 

who  in  worth   his  jjiatt — lh(>u;^h   he  what  your    m-phew   has   written — 

generally  has   very  soon  to  change  what  w  his  direction  ?   ficti  m — poH- 

his  mil  id,  if  he  is  wise."  tics — criticism^?  " 

'*  IJow  did  you  begin  ?  "  ''  Poetry." 

"Oh,  I  had  special  advantages.  The  face  of  Brandon  fi:ll.  "I 
I  wa-^  brought  up,  as  it  were,  iii)on  see,"  he  said,  half  to  himself. 
ink  from  my  cradle,  and  got  used  The  manner  of  the  uncle  in 
to  the  way.^  of  artiau  and  luv.n  who  speaking  of  the  nephew  was  formed 
wriie  early  enough  to  see  very  soon  upon  an  oid  mixture  of  disappoint- 
that  taloMt  is  not.  genius  and  cannot  ment  that  the  latter  had  not  yet 
work  without  rule — and  I  pa-sed  bi'gun  to  make  a  career,  and  care- 
the  most  impressible  time  of  my  fully  concealed  pride  in  his  sup- 
life  in  a  country  where  men  are,  of  posed  genius.  "I  can  show  you 
course,  either  lazy  or  hard-working,  some,"  he  said-  Going  to  a  cup- 
as  everywhere  else,  but  whtTc  g»od  board  in  the  bookcase,  he  tfjok  from 
work  is  n-speoted  more  than  the  it  some  papers,  which  ho  spread 
most  brilliant  talent."  before  Brandon. 

**  Where  w.TC  you?"  "My   dear  sir,"   said    the    latter, 

"  At  Jena."  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he 

•Mrfioil!"     said     Arthur's    uncle,  glanced   at    the   verses   befi»re   him, 

impetuously.      "He     sliall     go     to  "poetry  is  not  a  profession.    A  poet 

Jena."  — at  least  I  think  so — ought  not,  if 

Brandon  did  not  ariswer.  he  is  honest  to  his  art,  to  write  for 

"  Wliat  do   you   think  ? "   con  tin-  bread ;    and  if  he  has  to  work  for 

ncd  old  Corbet^  impatiently.  his   living,   and  is   a  wise  man,   he 

"I  sh'iuld  sav,  from  what!  ima-  will  work  for  it  in  some  othi'r  wav, 

ffine  your  nephew's  age  to  be,  that  and  be  none  the  worse  po^'t  for  thstt. 

It  woiM  be  rather  late."  If  he  is  a  true  poet,  he  will  come  to 

"  Late  I    why  lnj   is   but  a  boy —  the  front  in  spite  of  hohling  back ; 

8f*ven*an<l-twenty  at  most,    if   he's  if  he  is  not,  no  harm  is  done." 

that."  It  was  plain  enough  that  Corbet, 

"  I  am  young  enough,  I  suppose,  in  spiUi  of  bis  p!iilosophical  preten- 

to   consider   tiiat  rather    lite.     But  sions.  Imd  a  habit  of  Iea))ing  at  the 

has  he  made  any  attemps  towards  last    idea    presented   to   him;     and 

getiinir  in: o  print? "  though     he     looked     disappointed, 

**  I  believe   s«)— but  you  see  it  is  "What  you  say,"  he  said,  "is  cx- 

80  diineuU  to   know  how   to   begin,  actly   my   own   0[tinion.      He  shall 

Don't   voii  want   introductions   and  go  t>  Fnmkfort  at  once." 

connections  ?  "  "  To  Frankfort  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  "  Ves  —  to     our    correspondents 

underrate    tlvm.      But    beginnimrs  there.     It  hts  always  been  intended 

are    always   dillicult    enough    with  by   every  one   but  Arthur   himself. 

them — and   but   little    less   diflicult,  He   wiuild    enter    our    firm    after- 

and   p».*rhaps   better,  with«»ut   them,  wan  Is." 

But   I   reitlly   do   not  like   to    give  "  Indeed  I "     said    Brandon.     "  It 

advice  witliout  knowing  the  special  would   be   a   pity   for    him   to  lose 

circiimstanees."  such  a  chance.     I  wish  it  had  been 

*•  But  suppo>hig  there  is  genius?  "  mine  athL<  age.    And  yet,"  he  added 

"Then    advice    wnuld    be     alike  to    him-^flf,    "I    daresay    I    should 

usel(*ss  ami  impertinent. '■  have   scorne<l   it    then   as   nmch   as 

'•  My   di'jir   si\  1   atn   oMer  tlnn  voung   Corbet  doubtless  does  now. 

you.    and    whon   an   old  fellow  like  HowevtT,  I  have  given  most  unob- 

me   asks  lor  ail  vice,  I  think  he  has  jeciionabKr    advice,    so    that    I    can 

a  right  in  expct  to  get  it.'  sleep    with   a   clear    conscience,   at 

*'  I  Would  give   it  wdHngly,  if  I  any  rate." 
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a  moment  For  he,  too,  afler  a  of  now  (is  vtau^  whatever  they  may 
fikshion,  waa  an  artist,  and  he  saw  be.  By  Jovet  Kosc,  I  think  I  shall 
Rose  Arnold.  But  he  was  also  turn  Trappist  or  hermit,  or  some- 
Arthur  Corbet ;  and  when  tlieir  thing  of  the  sort,  just  that  I  may 
first  affectionate  greeting  was  over,  never  hear  cookery  talked  about 
•he  saw  in  the  handsome  lace  of  again." 
her  companion,  which  never  con-  "And  then?*' 
oealed  the  most  passing  emotion,  "Oh,  then  my  spending  so  much 
(bat  something  was  wrong.  monoy — as  though   one  could  pos- 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  down  so  sibly  live  in  llondon  fur  nothing. 

soon    as    tliis,    Arthur,'^    she    said.  "  But  I   hope,  Artliur,  you  took 

"  Notiiing  is  the  matter,  I  hope  ?  "  what  he  said    in    good  part  ?    You 

"There     is,    though  ;    the     very  see  his  ideas  are   so    different  from 

deuce.     But    it  was   not    anything  yours — ours;  and  then  things  must 

wrong  that   made   me  come  down  have    changed    so     8ince     he    was 

here.     I  meant  to  come  and  see  you  young." 

for  a  little   while,  for  a  holiday " —  "  Trn   damned  if  I   did.      I   beg 

he  really  believed,  as  he  spoke,  that  your  {lardon,  Kosc,  but  reiiUy  there 

he  had  been  working  so  hard  as  to  are  some  things  at  which  one  must 

need  it — "and  so  1  feel  angry  with  swear.     Well,  it  comes  to  this  —  I 

everybody."  am  to  be  sent  abroad  at  once." 

"  But  wliy  ?  "  she  asked.     "  What  "  Abroad  I  "  exclaimed  Rose,  this 

osn  have  happened,  then  ?  "  time  with  real  astonislimcnt ;  "  you 

"  Wliat — don't  you  know?"  must  be  joking.     Why  phould  you 

"I  don*t  understand  you   in   the  go  abroad  if  you  do  not  wish  it?" 

least"  "  Rose,   you    are  a    little   goose. 

"Do  you   mean  to   say  that  the  You   see  you    must    do   what    the 

uncle  hns  not  told  you  ?  "  uncle  chooses  —  worse   hick.      One 

"  How   often   am    I    to    tell    you  doesn't  know  what    idea   he  might 

that  I  clon't  know  what  vou  mean  ? "  take  into   his  head  e^se.     So  there 

She  spoke  a  little  petulantly,  as  was  is  notidng  to  be  done." 

often  her  wav  with  her  favourites.  "But  surely  he  nmst  have  some 

"  I  thon<rht  you  might  be  able  to  reason  ?     Where    are    you   to    go  ? 

account    for    this    new    caprice   of  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  for  long  ?  " 

uncle  Paul's."  '*  I  don't  believe  he  has  a  reason. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,  if  you  will  tell  But  I  know   what  lies  at  the  bot- 

me  what  it  is."  tom  of  it,  Hose — how  long  have  you 

"  I    can't    mako    out    what    has  known  Brandon  ? " 

come  to  the  ohl  pentleman."  "  Brandon  ?     Who  is  Brandon  ?  " 

"Has   he   been    saying   anything  "Why,    the    most   conceited   ats 

to    you?"     It    was    the    one    real  under  the  sun." 

trouble  of  Rome's  quiet  life  that  she  "I  don't  know  him.     How  should 

had  so  oflen   to  exercise   her   wits  I?    And  what  hus  he  to  do  with 

in  smoothing  down  Httle  dilTerences  it?" 

between  her  nn^le  and  her  cousin.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 

So   she   immediately   leaped   to  the  know    the   man  ?     Why,   he   dined 

conclusion    liiiit   Arthur    had    been  hen*,  it  seems,  only  last  night." 

getting     into     sonic    small     scrape  "  Oh,    unclu    Paul     told     mo    of 

again ;  and  nil  thiit  was  now  leil  ot'  somo   one   whose    acquaintance    he 

her  surprise  was  derived   from   the  had  made,  and  had  had   to  dinner. 

fact  that   \\i\   had    not  told   her  of  I   remember    he    said    he   was    an 

his  tr"u hie  first.  author,  but    I   don't  remember  his 

"  Oh.  he  ha.n  b'^en  saying  no  end.  name,  if  I  ever  heard  it." 

First,  of  course,  he  bcijan  to  talk  of  "  Where  were  you,  then,  that  you 

some  disli    he    had   invented  at  my  did  not  see  him  ?  " 

really  loathe  the  very  name  "  I  had  to  go  to  one  of   those 
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looked  up  in  hii  face  with  glow-  what  it  is.    If  it  wore  Paris,   jou 

ing    features     and    eyea     brightly  see,   one    nii^ht  do    something — so 

wet.  I    suppose    I    am    to    be     buried 

"  Arthur,'*  she  said,   in    a    deci-  afiyo." 

nve    way,    "  Uicn    of   course    you  "  But  couldn't  you  talk  to  uncle 

will  stav.    You  must  not  let   this    Paul— quietly,  you  know " 

happen.  "  Bles«  the  pirl  I     Why,  of  course 

**  And  my  nncle  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  I  talked  to  lam.    But  what  good 

bitterly.  does  talking  do  ^ith  my  uncle ?  " 

This  question,  dictated  as  it  was  Rose    knew    ibnt    he    was    right 

by  the  worldly  prudence  that  be-  there,  and  was  silent. 

longs,  par  exedlencfj  to  those  whose  "  You  don't  ask  when  I'm  to  go, 

expectations      depend     upon      the  Rose,"  said  Arthur, 

whims  of   rich    and  capricious  old  '*^hy,    surely    the    time   is   not 

men,  was  not  without  its  weight  fixed  ?  ' 

witli  Rose,  though  from  a  dificrent  "  It  is,  though.  I  am  to  leave 
cause.  Of  mouey  and  expectations  to-morrow  for  London,  and  to 
•he  knew  and  thought  absolutely  write  my  uncle  a  letter  irom  Frank- 
nothing;  but  her  uncle,  in  spite  fort  on  the  lOth." 
of  his  capricious  and  overbearing  "  What  a  shame  I"  exclaimed 
ways  with  others,  had  always  been  Rose,  her  eyes  looking  all  manner 
the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of  of  angry  tlnngs.  Then  she  asked : 
guardians  to  her,  wliom  he  loved  "  But  how  shall  you  manage  ? 
as  much  as  any  father  could  pos-  You  will  not  be  able  to  go  so  soon, 
sibly  love  an  only  daughter ;  and  surely  ? "  She  knew  her  cousin's 
thia  affect  ion  of  his  for  her,  to-  chronic  want  of  money,  and  almost 
gether  with  the  habit  of  obedience  hoped  that  his  punie  might  be  low 
to  all  his  wisiies  in  which  she  liad  just  then. 

been  brought  up  all  her   Hfe,  had  He  answered,  however,  by  taking 

rendered     her    incapable    of    even  out  and  opening  his  pocket -book,   so 

conceiving    the    possibility    of    op-  as  to  display  to  the  astonished  eyes 

position   to  his  least  word  on  the  of    Rose    a     roll    of     bnnk-notes. 

part  of  herself  or  of  any  one  else.  "  You   see  what  a  hurry  they  are 

80    she    was    silent,     and    looked  in  to  be  rid   of  me,"  he   said.     On 

down.      Presently,     however,     she  retuming  them    to    his    pocket,  he 

said, —  dropped  a  letter  on  the  path,  wnich 

*'  I    am    so    sorry,   Arthur.    But,  Rose  saw  and  picked  up. 

after  all,  is  going  abroad  for  a  little  ''What    odd  wiiiingl"  she  said, 

while  such  a  terrible  thing  ?    You  "  And     have    you    been     changing 

were  wanting  to  go  only  a  month  your  lodgings  again?    That  is  not 

or  two  ago.     And   I   suppose  you  where  wc  write  to  you." 

will  not  be  gone  for  long?  He  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her  as 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  long  he  rejtlnced   it  with   an   aficctation 

enough.       If   tliis    fellow    has    the  of    carelessness.      "  Only     a    bill," 

meanness   to  come  sneaking  d<iwn  he  said.     "  But  here  ia  a    letter," 

here  to  get  hold  of  my   uncle  like  he   cc>ntinucil,   taking   out  another. 

this,    no    doubt  he    will    do    what  which   was    unclosed,   and   dircctea 

be  can  to  prevent  my  coming  back    "  Herr    M.    Werner,  Strane, 

to  be  in  his  way.     A«  to  my  want-  Frankfort." 

ing   to    go    abroad,    why,    1    don't  *' What  is  this?"  asked  Rose. 

want  to  be  sent  away  like  a  school-  **  Read  it." 

boy — and   to   Frankfort,   too,  of  all  "  But  may  I  ?  " 

places  I "  "  Of  course    you    may.      At   all 

"Is     it     such      a     disagreeable  events    he  had    the  good  manners 

p]nc«*?''  not  to  fasten  it  up,  or  write  it  in 

"  I    haven't  the  least  doubt   but  an  unknown  tongue." 
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I  HA VK  just  n^ad  a  story  in  which  any  psLrt  in  political  lil'o.  So  well 
Jules  Jaiiin  records  a  youthful  ex-  as  I  can  remember,  Lord  Koden 
pLoit  of  lus  with  some  coiiipunctions  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  a 
of  conscience,  and  it  lias  5uggested  strong  phalanx  of  peers  ;  and  elo- 
to  myiielf  an  inci<Ient  not  altogether  (|uence  wus  fully  npreKuted  by 
diaainiilMr.  In  a  late  feuilletun  of  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  Magee  and 
the  '  D^ats/  Jvles  Janin  relates  Cooke  of  Bel  lias  t.  In  a  word,  it  was 
that  the  musical  critiques  of  that  such  a  union  of  properly  and  intel- 
joumal  were  generally  "written  by  lectual  power  as  t)  carry  weight 
Berlioz,  wlio  signed  his  articles  in  any  country  endowed  with  a 
XXX.  In  one  severe  paper  so  yieorous  public  opinion, 
signed,  Hcrold's  *Pr^  au  Glerc'  was  Many  men,  however,  whose  po- 
ruUilessly  attacked,  and  the  author-  litieal  views  had  not  been  fully 
ship  naturally  ascribed  to  Berlioz,  decided,  who  cautioiisfly  abstained 
M.  Janiu,  however,  says,  "it  was  from  pledges  of  any  kind,  and  who 
not  Berlioz:  it  was  another  per-  believed  that  in  a  period  so  full  of 
son,  an  ipnorai<t  young  man,  with  contingency  waiting  was  the  tm- 
no  doubts  on  any  subject  at  the  est  policy,  held  coyly  aloof,  and 
time,  who  in  a  wretched  feuilleton  cither  sent  letters  apologising  for 
abused  lleruld's  mastcrpieoc.  Ho  their  absence,  or  expivssing  doubt- 
will  repent  it  all  his  life.  The  fully  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
name  of  this  young  man — I  am  attend  the  meeting.  This  circuni- 
aahamed  to  confess  it,  but  it  must  stance  added  cousiidei  ably  to  the 
be  coiires>ed — was  Jules  Janin."  anxiety  of  the  men  who  had  pro- 
No  w  lor  my  tale : — A  goo<l  many  mo  ted  the  movement,  for  anything 
years  ago,  farther  back  than  I  like  bordering  on  a  failure  would  havo 
my  memory  to  be  generally  charged  been  fatid  to  the  hopes  of  tlie  party, 
witli,  tliere  was  a  movement  of  One  of  the  chief — if  not  the  chief 
ffreat  political  excitement  in  Ire-  — Pleaders  of  Protestant  opinion  of 
knd.  Sir  Rol>crt  Peel  had,  it  was  the  day  was  a  junior  Allow  of  tlie 
said,  dc-erted  tlio  party  he  had  led  Irish  univertiity, — a  man  of  the 
ao  long,  and  made  stops  of  approach-  very  highest  order  of  ability,  allied 
ing  conciliation  to  th(f  Whigs.  The  to  a  most  imj^iissioned  temperament 
ultra  Tories  of  Ireland,  whose  true  and  an  almo.-'t  boundletss  ambition, 
blue  was  always  wool-dyed,  and  a  He  had  thrown  himself  suddenly 
abade  deeper  than  any  one  else's,  into  political  life,  and  with  an  ar- 
held  indignation  meetings  through  dour  that  showed  that  he  cared  for 
the  land,  to  expose  tlie  treason  and  no  other  excitement,  nor  took  plea- 
denounce  the  traitor.  One  of  these,  sure  in  other  suecoses  than  those 
summoned  with  great  pomp  and  it  ofiered.  This  was  Charles  Boy- 
circumstance,  was  held  at  Moris-  ton.  whose  splendid  stature  and  im- 
sod's  hotel,  where  a  considerable  posing  appearance  were  ever  to  be 
number  of  influential  men — peers  seen  surrouiide«l  hy  the  young  men 
and  commoner'! — were  met  to  de-  of  the  day  who  gloiied  in  him  as 
clare  their  opinions,  and  ple<lge  their  leader,  and  were  wildly  en- 
themselves  to  a  future  concerted  thiisiastic  on  his  noble  gifb*. 
action.  This  gathering  repn-sented  One  of  the  pi  in ri pal  resolutions 
a  large  share  of  the  rank  and  riciies  of  the  mceiing — some  sort  of  de- 
of  the  land,  and  included  many  claration  of  distrust  in  a  policy 
who  for   tlic  first  lime  had   taken  that  entailed  coalition — was  to  be 
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Uke  ft  personal  insult,  and 
posed  to  resent  it  aa  such; 
ft  moment's  silence  he  re 
■appose  you  are  righL 
!■  ft  Marquis,  and  that  fac 
more  for  you  in  England 
worda  of  mine.  There's 
■olation,"  gaid  he,  haughti 
ing  the  slip  on  which  ih 
was  written.  "Let  him 
rU  not  apeak." 

It  waa  clear  enough  th( 
^>irit  was  deeply  wouni 
though  the  noble  lord  ■ 
oome  on  the  mission  of  p 
did  hia  very  hesr,  and  will 
mate  tact  and  delicacy,  I 
nature  of  the  other  won 
mi  explanation,  but  (urn 
Dftntly  away  and  lost  hlma 

The  busincFS  of  the  mi 
gau.  Peer  followed  peer, 
uty-lieutenant  spoke  aft^ 
member,  with  tlie  same 
fluency  and  the  same 
platitudes  such  assemhlag 
generally.  There  wna 
cheering;,  l:oweTer,  and  a  vi 

ftir  of  concurreiici^  on  the  part  of  the  our  position." 

Usieners ;  and  at  last,  as  Lord  D Lord    D at    last    concluded, 

came  forward,  a  IhimderiEig  Kent-  three  deafening  cheers  greeting  him 

ish    fire  welcomed  his  sppearfliice.  as  he  aat  down,  and  three  more  call- 

''Now  for  a  splendid  display  of  un-  ing   him   back   to   acknowledge  the 

mitigated      blunilering,"      muttered  enthusiastic  delight  of  the  meeting. 

Boytor,  whose  dark  brow  loomed  The  editor  of  the  le.idiog  Con- 

wiih  unusual  blackness  as  he  scowl-  eervative  paper,  a  man  of  remarkable 

ed  at  the  scene.     "  What  a  mesa  of  social  ability,  and  the  real  mover  of 

confusion    and   misapprehension  he  the  party,  stood   at  Boyton's  side, 

will  make  of  it  I "  and  tried  to  pacify  and  appease  him. 

The   speaker    began    tamely   and  "  Four     case,"   said     he,    "is    hard 

irreaolul^^ly ;      he     mumbled     some-  enough,    but   think   of   mine,  which 

thing    about    hit    astonishmi-nt    at  is  perhaps  harder.    Tou  have  lost 

seeing   himself  where    he   was,    his  an  occasion   for  a  grand  intellectual 

total   want   of  preparation,  anil   hia  display,   but   I   must    endeaYOur   lo 

general  condition  of  ignorance  as  to  matce  that  man  appear  to  have  made 

what  the  mei^ting  expected  of  him.  one.      It    will    never  do  to  report 

He  was  nut  given  to  speech- making,  what   he   has   said,   and  what  shall 

he  was   a   plain   county   gentleman,  Idowiihhim?" 

who    for    the    most    part    shimned  ''  An  ignorant  young  man,  who  h»d 

Urge     gatherinfTB,   whieh,   generally  no  doubt  on  any  subject,"  was  pre- 

speaking,   he    thought   were    mobs,  sent,  and   whispered    the   editor   ia 

and    he     hated    mobs.       (Here    he  these    words: — "Come    back     with 

was  cheered,  and  seemed  rather  the  me    to    the    print  in  g-ofSce   and   I'll 

better    fiir   it.)     He    thought    mobs  make    the    thing    easy    enough.     I 

were  good  tilings  for  O'Connull  and  have  been  alanding  by  Boyton  all 
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day,  and  I  have  heard  every  point  reported,  saying — "  I  don't  do  theee 

of  his  argument.     We'll  give   it  to  sort  of  things  ollen  ;  but  when  my 

D and  make  a  capital  epeech  for  blood    is    up   I   get  along   without 

him."     The   editor  closed   with  the  knowing  it,  never  wanting  a  word, 

bargain   at   oiioe,  they  both   slipped  or  feeling  the  slightest  difficulty  for 

noiselessly     away,     gained      P an  illustration." 

Street,  and  by  the  evening   edition  As  for  Boyton,  it  was  only  after 

Lord  D 's  speech  appeared:    it  the    lapse    of    years    he    could    be 

filled  two  columns  of  the  paper,  and  brought  to  bt-Heve  that  the  notes  of 
was  the  speech  of  the  day.  It  was  his  speech  had  not  been  stolen  from 
not  merely  a  piece  of  admirable  close  his  writing-desk;  and  when  the 
reasoning  and  logic,  but  was  marked  culprit  himself  confessed  the  crime, 
by  bursts  of  high  eloquence  and  it  was  wiih  difficulty  he  could  be 
8f)lendid  imagery,  which  well  jus-  brought  to  accept  his  excuses,  and 
tified  the  ''deafening  cheering"  declared  that  it  was  an  offence  only 
which  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  to  be  pardoned  by  time.  The  igno- 
compelled  him  to  pause  till  the  en-  rant  young  man  has  had  leisure  to 
thusiasm  had  partly  subsided.  bethink  him  of  his  indiscretion,  and 
Nor  was  it,  the  worst  of  the  joke  his  name — ''I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
that  Lord  D fully  believed  he  fess  it,  but  it   um^t  be  confessed" 

had  delivered  the  oration  as  it  was  — was  "Cornelius  O'Dowd." 


JAIL    DELIVERIES. 

Jail  deliveries  in  Ireland  have  than  to  open  the  jails.  "Be  a 
been  a  favourite  policy  with  the  good  child,'  said  the  butcher  to  his 
Whigs,  and  it  is  really  not  very  son,  "  and  you  shall  kill  a  lamb  to- 
easy  to  karn  why  this  especial  morrow."  This  is  the  true  secret 
mode  of  conciliation  should  be  so  of  the  policy.  With  any  other 
often  resorted  to.  If  liberating  people  we  should  speak  of  induft- 
felons  be  a  popular  thing — if  we  try  and  labour,  of  encouragement 
are  to  believe  that  the  men  who  to  agriculture  and  to  education; 
are  in  jail  in  Ireland  are  generally  we  would  tell  them  of  plans  by 
such  as  the  nation  needs  to  have  at  which  they  might  be  made  richer, 
large,  as  men  of  probity,  industry,  more  instructed,  and  more  happy; 
and  honour — this  way  of  cultivating  we  would  talk  of  deepening  their 
the  sympathies  of  Irishmen  would  harbours,  reclaiming  their  waste 
have  its  force.  But  are  we  quite  lands,  opening  their  riveiji  to 
sure  of  this  ?  Are  the  iHcarcerated  navigation,  and  suggesting  new 
the  flower  of  the  flock?  Are  we,  markets  for  their  produce:  but 
in  locking-up  the  Kickhams  and  these  are  not  the  themes  to  address 
O'Donovans,  depriving  the  people  to  Ireland;  fur,  if  we  believe  the 
of  their  guides,  counsellors,  and  Whigs,  the  true  appeal  to  this 
friends?  or  where  is  that  over-trau-  people  is  to  do  some  act  of  grace  to 
quillity  and  peacelulness  in  the  the  law-breaker.  To  understand 
land  that  it  is  necessary  to  dash  their  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
its  monotony  with  felony,  and  lieve  that  the  Irishman  is  so  im- 
flavour  the  life  of  the  natiou  with  bued  with  disloyalty,  so  totally 
its  choicest  criminals  and  traitors?  estranged    from    all    habits  of  law 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  certainly  and   order,  that   the   only   thing  he 

implies,  on   the   part  of   our  rulers,  can  realise  to  his  mind  as  a  benefit 

a  somewhat    low   estimate    of    the  is   some  distinct   evidence   that  tJie 

Irish  people  to  declare  we  have  no  laws  of   the   land    have    been   sus- 

readier    road    to    their   sympathies,  pended     lor    his    convenience,   and 

no   surer  approach   to  their  hearts,  tliat  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  judge 
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11  the  last  thing  a  patriot  need  be  will  ao  far  towards  extirpatkig  that 

afraid  of.  gambler  sentiment  which  makes  the 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  tendency  Irishman  treat  rebellion  as  a  game 

in  Ireland    lies    in    this    direction ;  where  there    is    much   to  be  won 

but  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  not  a  great  deal  to  be  lost 
and  common  honesty,  is  this  lean-        If  jail  deliveries  be  not  very  wise 

ing  a  thing    to  be  cultivated  and  in  principle,  they  are  scarcely  very 

encoura^d?    Is  there  one  country  promising    in    practice.      The    men 

in    all    Europe  where    it   is    more  who  have  lately  been  set  free  have 

vital  that  the  law  should  be  upheld  uttered    more    treason    within    the 

and  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  im-  first    day  of   their    liberation   than 

mutable?    Is  there    one  people  in  ha^t  often  served  to  send  a  dockful 

Europe  who  more  need  to  be  taught  to  Newgate.    Of  course  this  was  to 

to  expect  from  their  rulers  justice  be  expected ;    at  least  every  Irish- 

and   not  caprice?    Are  there  any-  man  could    have  foretold    it     In- 

where  men  so  disposed  to  gamble  deed  I  do  not  believe  that  without 

for  existence,   and  take  chance  as  tBa    exhibition    of    braggart    inso- 

the  arbiter  of  their  destinies?    And  lence   the  patriotism  of  these  men  - 

are  these  the  men  you  would  train  would  have  been  recognised  as  gen- 

to  such  uncertainty  that  the  mo$t  nine.    It  is  as  essentiid  for  the  Irish 

desperate  enterprise  should  present^  rebel  to    denounce  England  every 

besides  its  hope  of  success,  its  hope  day  so  many  times,  as  for  the  pil- 

of   pardon ;    and   that,   however  ill  grim  to  prostrate  himself  and  turn 

fortune  miglit  treat  them,  there  was  to  the  East     It  is  a  ritual  to  be  per- 

still  a  powerlul  party  in  the  State  formed  as    faithfully   as  the  priest 

whose  leniency  would  be  its  best  ar-  go(  s  over  his  offices, 
gument  on   the  hustings,  and  who        I  cannot  but  think  that  had  there 

nave  raised   jail    deliveries    to    the  been   an  Irishman    in   the  Cabinet 

elevation  of  statecraft?    It  is  not  a  this    signal    blunder     might    have 

very  graceful  task  to  argue  against  been    avoided.     Cajoling    Paddy  is 

clemency,  but  the  peac^^ful  and  the  such  a  natural  mi-^take  for  an  Eng- 

law -obeying  have  also  their  claim  lishman  to  fall  into  I     I  wish  John 

to  compassion ;    and  is  it  precisely  Bull  would  learn,  once  for  alL  that 

merciful  to  them  to   liberate  such  tliough  he  is  better  fed.  and  better 

men  as  these  we  have  lately  seen  in  clothed,  and  more  careiully  nurtur- 

Ireland  loudly  protesting  that  they  ed,  and,  taken  all  together,  a  higher 

gloried  in  the  act  that  had  sent  product  of  civilisation  than  his  fel- 
aera  to  a  felon's  punishment,  and  low-subject  over  the  Channel,  yet 
ready  again  to  confront  tlie  peril  that  as  regards  acuteness,  especially 
and  its  penalty  ?  that  quality  of  it  which  the  French 
Of  all  the  modes  to  govern  Ire-  call  Jinesse.he  is  lamentably  the  in- 
land, the  very  worst  is  to  try  and  ferior  of  Pat  I  know  this  theory 
govern  it  by  its  disloyalty.  To  at-  will  not  meet  ready  acceptance  in 
tempt  to  cajole  a  people  who,  be-  England,  not  to  add  that,  coming 
sides  being  naturally  far  shrewder  from  an  Irishman,  it  will  be  sus- 
and  more  far-seeing  than  you  think  p<!Cted ;  but  I  do  not  make  the  de- 
fer, are  eminently  suspectful,  and  claration  in  any  spirit  of  boastful- 
much  given  to  seek  for  motives  in  ness,  but  rather  oi  sorrow.  I  see 
every  act  directed  towar  ds  them,  and  how  many  of  our  worst  misfortunes 
most  prone  to  ascribe  more  to  fear  have  come  of  it,  and  how  obstinate- 
than  lo  generosity,  will  prove  a  ly,  besides,  it  has  retarded  our  real 
complete  failure.  Justice — and  oc-  education  as  a  people, 
casionally  very  stern  justice — will  We  liave  been  often  satisfied  to 
alone  succeed  in  Ireland.  Incul-  taVc  our  cunning  for  cultivation, 
cate  the  notion  that  the  law  will  be  just  as  we  took  the  potato  for  food, 
certain  and  be  immutable,  and  you  It  was  a  native  product,  cost  little. 
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to  rear,  and  came  easy  to  digestion,  importance  attaches  to  them,  that 

but  on  the  whole  was  a  poor  substi-  many  who  once  upheld  the  English 

tute  for  a  better  article.     It  seems  connection  as  paramount  to  all  else 

a  bitter  thing  to  say,  but  I  do  not  in  Ireland,  are  now  inclining  to  be, 

beUeve  that  a  grinding  tyranny,  an  if  not  absolutely  become,  Repealers. 

oppressive  rule  a  la  Russe,   in  Ire-  This  change,  however,  is  rather  the 

land  would  have  been  a  more  fatal  consequence  of  a  passionate  indig- 

barrier    to    our     advancement    and  nation  than  of  calm  judgment;  but 

prosperity  than   the  Whig   nostrum  it  is  a  time  which  can  excuse  some 

of  conciliation.     "  No  man  love  the  excess  of  strong  feeling, 

justice  more   than  ye  Irishmanne,"  It    was    not    without    propriety, 

said   a   great   and   trusty   authority  said  some  one  a  few  days  back  in 

some  centuries  ago;    and  the  same  Ireland,   that  our   rulers  bethought 

characteristics,  equally  true  now  as  themselves    of   enlarged    accommo- 

then,    render    this    same    Irishman  dation  for  lunatics,   for    they   have 

distrustful  of  him  who  would  rule  themselves  driven  half  of  the  nation 

him  by  caprice,  and  make  the  tri-  distracted. 

bunal  itself  an  agent  for  the  pur-  But  it  does  seem  a  doubtful  ben- 
poses  of  party.  efit  to  society,  that  while  they  are 
It  is  in  watching  now  this  same  locking  up  some  harmless  idiots  on 
game  of  party  in  England,  and  see-  the  one  side,  they  are,  on  the  other, 
ing  how  Ireland  and  her  interests  turning  loose  upon  the  world  a 
have  been  made  the  battle-ground  score  of  the  most  dangerous  mad- 
for  faction,  and  not  treated  on  their  men  that  have  ever  spread  terror 
merits,  or   by  the  weight  of  what  through  the  land. 
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Before    we    repeal    a    penalty  it  all    other    terror,     and    there     are 

would    occasionally  be    prudent   to  others  who   would   deem   a  life   of 

see  if  the  offences  it  was  intended  degrading  labour  and    hopelessness 

to  repress  could  not  be  dealt  with  worse   than   a  thousand   deaths.     I 

by   some   other    method.     Whether  have  seen  a  S|)aniard  stand  forward 

murderers  ought   to  be  hanged,  or  to  be  shot  with  a  cigarette  in  his 

whether    the    privilege    of    death-  mouth  and  a  face  of  perfect  calm; 

punishment    should    be     especially  and  I  have  seen  another  man  of  a 

reserved  for    assassins,   is  an  open  different  nation,  of  whose  bravery 

question.      The     merciful    people —  and  daring  his  own  crime  gave  wit- 

if    that    be    the     name     for    those  ness,  unable  to  mount  the  scaffold, 

who   reserve    all    their    compassion  so  overcome  was  he  by  the  terror 

for     the     criminal  —  are     generally  of  the  abyss  he  was  approaching, 
able  to  carry  the  day  in  discussion.        There   is    no    doubt    that  where 

Not  that  their    case    is    better,   or  penalties  cease  to  repress  the  crimes 

the  advocacy  of  it  more   eloquent,  they   are   applied   to,   they   become 

but   that   to   plead   on   the   side   of  cruelties,  and  the  issue  is  really  to 

mercy   is   always    a    more   graceful  ascertain   this  point.      Leaving  the 

task   than   to   uphold   severity,    and  hangman   altogether   aside,  and  not 

that    the    unbiassed    hearers    will  wishing    to    open    a     question    on 

usually  lean  to   the   reasons  of  him  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 

who  counsels   gentleness  and  com-  to  so  httle  profit — for  I  never  heard 

passion.  of  a  conversion    on   either   side — I 

I  am   inclined  to  believe  nation-  am    desirous    to    ask   whether    the 

ality  exercises  a  great  influence  on  exercise  of  public  opinion,  in  sup- 

the     question.       There      are     races  pressing  duelling,   has   done   us  ail 

where  the  fear  of  death  overcomes  tlie  good  some  worthy  people  ima- 
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gine.  I  understand  the  cry  of  liar  to  our  habits,  and  is  scarcely 
horror  such  a  doubt  as  mine  may  known  amongst  foreigners — what 
suggf'St,  and  I  almost  hear  the  ex-  we  call  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
clamations  of  out  ap:ed  propriety  riapre.  Now  I  do  not  know  in  all 
at  the  idea  of  restoring  a  barbarous  the  catalogue  of  our  national  short- 
practice,  and  throwing  us  back  into  comings  one  that  exhibits  our 
the  savagery  of  a  medieval  period.  modes   of   life     and     our    domestic 

I  drew  some  censure  on  myself  ways  in  a  more  pitiable  li.ht  than 
once  before  by  asserting  that  I  this  offence ;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thought  we  were  too  indiscriminat-  thing  which  can  add  to  the  wrong 
inor  in  our  putting  down  the  duel,  it  inflicts,  and  to  the  indignity,  it 
and  that  it  were  wi?er  had  we  still  is  that  public  trial  whicli  is  sup- 
permitted  the  practice  as  the  last  posed  to  be  the  vindication  of  the 
re-ort  in  certain  cases;    and  that  as  injury. 

there  were  cases  where  the  vindi-  What  nation  but  our  own,  I  ask, 
cation  of  the  law  came  too  slowly,  would  permit  the  sanctity  of  the 
and,  as  it  were,  too  coldly,  and  family  life  to  be  exposed  and  dis- 
where  personal  chastisement  alone  cussed  in  open  court ;  not  alone  the 
could  satisfy  the  natural  indi<^na-  fortunes  and  resources  of  a  house- 
tion  of  the  injured,  it  might  have  hold,  but  their  daily  life,  their  fire- 
been  better  on  the  whole  if  the  side  confidences,  the  relationships 
"  wager  of  battle  "  was  not  entirely  of  their  tempers  and  their  affections, 
withdrawn  from  our  habits.  their  most  secret  hopes  and  wishes, 

We  are  very  boastful  in  our  praise  and,  deeper  and  more  sacred  than 
of  that  public  opinion  which  has  all  these,  the  loving  avowals  of 
suppressed  the  duel ;  but  should  we  some  young  girl  drawn  from  her  in 
not  have  had  a  more  legitimate  the  trustfulness  of  ono  who  believed 
cause  for  triumph  if  this  same  she  was  confessing  her  heart  only 
public  opinion  hid  put  down  the  where  she  had  given  it?  What 
oflences  for  which  duelling  was  nation  but  our  own  would  drag  a 
deemed  the  penalty  ?  We  put  whole  family  to  the  witness- table 
down  duelling  by  ostracising  the  — but  one  shade  less  ignominious 
duellist;  we  declared  him  unfit  to  than  the  dock — to  ra^rd  the  hum- 
associate  with,  and,  as  far  as  we  ble  passages  of  their  existence  to 
were  able,  we  pronounced  him  an  a  vulgar  curiosity,  or,  to  worse,  to 
outcast.  May  I  ask  why  we  did  not  the  insulting  insinuations  and  in- 
do  this  wi'h  the  seducer  ?  or  rather,  tentional  misunderstandings  of  a 
why  did  we  not  begin  with  him?  cross-examination?  Is  there  an- 
How  much  more  humane  and  more  other  country  in  Europe  where 
logical  had  it  been  had  we  tried  to  people  in  the  educated  and  well-to- 
cure  the  crime  before  we  withdrew  do  conditions  of  life  would  come 
the  only  remedy  we  had  ever  seen  into  court  to  substantiate  the  hon- 
applied  to  the  case  I  Public  opinion  esty  and  decency  of  their  daily  lives, 
is  all  powerful ;  and  why  not  there-  to  assert  the  honour  of  a  young  wo- 
fore  direct  its  force  again-t  known  man's  conduct,  the  steps  by  which 
and  acknowledged  abuses?  Why  her  affections  had  been  won,  and  the 
not  attach  degradation  to  certain  sufferings- sometimes  these  at  the 
crimes,  such  as  seduction  ?  make  cost  of  health  itself — which  betrayal 
him  who  is  guilty,  dishonoured,  and  desertion  had  cost  her?  And 
unable  to  hold  place  or  office,  un-  all  this  for  money — for  damacres — 
worthy  to  serve  her  Majesty  in  the  very  name  itself  an  outrage — 
any  station,  deprived  of  social  damage  incurred  to  her  fair  fame — 
rights?  injury  inflicted  on  her  charact-er! 

There   is    a   lesser    offeuv-^e   some-  We  know  to  what  sympathising 

what   popular   among  us,  and  from  audiences,  to  what  delicacy  of  senti- 

ail   I   can   learn  it  is   almost  pecu-  ment,  letters  are  read  aloud  in  coui  t, 
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and  the  artless  whisperings  of  fond-  amende  in  some  other  cases ;   let  us 

ness  smothered  in  the  coarse  laughter  have   done   with  it  here.     Degrade 

of  a  vulgar  jury.      Of  these  displays  the    man    who    breaks    his    pledge 

the  defendant,  in  nine  cases   out  of  when  solemnly  given  to  make  a  girl 

ten  a  consummate  scoundrel,  is  al-  his   wife,  from  whatever  stition   of 

most   invariably  the  hero ;  he   may  honour   or   profit  he  possesses,  and 

be  "cast  in  damaj^es,"  but,  for  that,  pronounce  him  disqualified  to  serve 

he  has  figured  for  three  days  as  an  the   Cruwn.     If  women  depend  on 

irresistible  Don  Juan.^    He  has  exhi-  men  for  their  protection,  here  is  the 

bited  to  the  woild  at  large  how  easy  case  of  all  others  that  calls  ior  tliat 

it  was  for  him  to  gain  a  girl's  love,  piotection.     To  accept  these  men  in 

and  how  I'ghfly  he  could  get  rid  of  our  society,  to  receive  them  in  our 

it.     He  has  >hown  how  every  draft  clubs,  to  make  them  associates  and 

he  drew   on   her  loving  trustfulness  companions,  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 

was  honoured ;   and  if  his  lawyer's  grace  to  us.     To  shun  the  sharper 

instructions  warrant  it,  the   injured  and    the  blackleg,  and  to  know  one 

plaintiff  may   be   exhibited   in   any  of  these,  is  an  outrage  on  Bense  as 

Ught  —  ludicrous,       shameful,       or  well  as  on  decericy. 
unworthy,    as    malignant     hate    or        In    the    laxity   with    which    we 

malevolent  invective  can  make  her.  treat  this  guilt  we  contribute  to  its 

Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  frequency.  Make  breach  of  prom- 
the  horsewhip  and  the  hair-trigger  ise  of  marriage  as  disgraceful  as 
were  far  more  effectual  in  su[)press-  cheating  at  play,  and  you  will  sup- 
in  g  these  offences  than  trial  at  bar.  press  it  more  effectually  than  if  yuu 
The  redress  which  can  only  be  quadrupled  the  damages ;  or,  if  you 
approached  by  a  humihation  and  will  not  do  this — if  you  will  main- 
a  terror  is  no  redress  at  all ;  and  tain  the  pleasant  theory  that  court- 
if  we  sounded  the  depth  of  public  ship  is  a  game  where  the  players 
feeling,  we  should  find  there  is  a  stand  on  equal  terms,  and  that  it  is 
more  contemptuous  sentiment  for  a  national  gain  to  us  if  the  ladies 
her  who  has  gained  the  damages  of  our  families  learn  to  temper  the 
than  for  him  who  has  paid  them,  flow  of  tiieir  affection  with  some 
As  I  have  sap  before,  the  real  hero  knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts 
is  the  defendant;  he  has  had  his  — that  giils  are  better,  and  better 
*'  lark,'  and  he  has  paid  for  it.  Two  fitted  to  become  wives  and  matrons 
tliousand  or  three,  perhaps,  seem  from  having  their  minds  plentifuUy 
a  good  deal  to  give  for  a  flirtation  armed  with  distrust,  and  prepared 
and  a  coutidential  correspondence,  to  regard  every  man  as  a  possible 
but  he  has  shown  the  public  what  a  blackguard, — if,  I  say,  you  desire 
dangerous  dog  he  is,  what  a  terror  to  maintain  all  this,  the  result  will 
he  might  be  in  a  neighbourhood —  be  a  very  acute  class  of  young  ladies, 
not  to  say  that  he  has  cast  a  shadow  which  will  lead  to  fewer  cases  of 
over  a  whole  life,  and  left  an  undy-  breach  of  promise,  but  in  return 
ing  memory  of  treachery  where  he  give  you  a  larger  crop  of  suits  for 
had  promised  fidehty  and  loyalty.  divorce   and   separation.      It   is  not 

Why  will  not  public  opinion,  so  merely  because   I  am   an   Iiishman 

unforgiving   to   the  duellist,  extend  that  I  like  a  little  Lvnch  law,  but 

some   of   its   severity   to   the   cases  I  really  believe  *' Lynching"  enlists 

that   duelling    knew    how    to    deal  a  larger  share  of  public  sympathy  in 

with  ?   or,  if  it  will  not  permit  the  its  exercise  than  all  other  forms  of 

pistol,  why  not  measure  out  to  the  justice ;   and  it  has  two  other  merits, 

betraver  ^^ome  of  that  indignation  it  it  is  both  speedy  and  inexpensive, 
now   bestows   on   him  who  lights  ?        A    friend    of    mine,    for     whose 

Declare  these  men  infamous.     It   is  opinion  and  judgment  I  have  great 

no  case  for  a  money  reparation.    We  deference,  tells  me  that  in  my  zeal 

have   in    part  discarded    that    base  to    punish     these    traitors  of   false 
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taQt,  I  un  lilraijr  to  put  down  thftt  Mod.     I   cannot   imBgin«,    beaidee, 

feasant    pastime     ctilled    flirtatioD.  that   I    hare,  in  what  I    hare  md 

But  I  demur  to  thi?  dictum;    I'm  here,  discouraged  The  pracdce,  anj 

nre  t  neTOr  heard  it  alleged  that  more  than  that  any  man  who  de- 

tho  "  Univereal  Peace  Aesociatioo "  nonnces    cheating  at  cards    should 

decried   fireworks,  and  actuallj  ab-  be  sappoead  to   be  aTerse  to  whieU 

jared  rockets.  [^jing.     What    I    uphold   is,  that 

As  for  flirtation,  I  maintain  it  to  the  game  should  be  played  loyally. 

be   Dot   only   an    innocent    but    an  Here   ia   a   great  deal    of  sparring 

Improving    pastime.     Just    as    cer-  goes  on  with  the  gloves  on,  and  very 

tain   games  with  wooden   segments  pretty  sparring  too;  but  it  is  well  to 

of  countries    instil   notions   of  geo-  remember   that  wh^n   people   mean 

jT^phy,  flirtation    ia    the    "reading  to  be  in  earnest  they  ^ow  it  openly 

made  easy "  of  love-making ;   and  and  palpably.     Now  in    "  flirtation 

•3  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people  proper"  the  glovee  are  always   on, 

who   require  Chat  all  this  instruc-  ftnd  even  if  some  smart  C^a  are  de- 

tion  should  be  given  in  some  easy  livered.  they  seldom  leave  a  mark, 

and    agreeable    mode,    this    practice  knd  all  I  have  said  here  is  directed 

is  by  no  meana  to  be  condemned.  against  those   who,   after   throwing 

If  it  were   not  that   I  intend  to  the     gloves     aside,    inflict     heavy 

preach   on   this   text   some    day   at  wounds,   but   are   always   ready  to 

more  length,  I  woald  go  more  freely  eay  :  "  I'm  snre  I  never  meant  it ;  Z 

into  the  matter  now,  and  say  what  fancied  it  was  only  play.    As  for  my 

esteem  and  value  I  feel   for  flirta-  part,  I  never  intended  to  be  seriouo. 
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Certain  people  have  been  pnz«leB  entrance ;  and  without  having  any 
to  me  all  my  life,  and  I  feel  must  intimacies  anywhere,  apparently  ac- 
oootinue  so  to  the  end.  I  have,  how-  qoainted  with  every  onp,  and  gener- 
ever,  the  satisfaction — a  raeaj^e  one,  ally  regarded  as  necessary  adjuncts 
I  own — to  know  that  the  shrewdest  of  all  Tai^e  gatherings.  How  they 
men  of  my  aoqualntancc  have  not  do  it,  even  for  a  season,  I  cannot 
had  any  more  succeas  than  myself  imagine;  but  the  fai^t  i',  they  cmi 
In  piercing  the  mysteries  of  these  continue  this  for  a  lifelong. 
beings,  and  frankly  admit  that  they  I  can  recall  one;  he  has  come  to 
have  no  solution  to  the  riddle  tbey  my  mind  at  the  moment  I  am  writ- 
present,  ing — a   clever   fellow  certainly,  bnt 

The  commonest  form  of  these  probably  I  ought  not  to  incluiie  him 
inscrutablea  is  the  fellow  who  lives  among  the  inscru tables ;  for  he  bad 
handsomely,  going  everywhere,  do-  indeed  a  qiinlity  which,  well  mould- 
ing everything,  apparently  denying  oil  and  manipulated  with  the  skill 
himself  nothing,  and  [Ktssessing  a1>  certain  men  know  to  employ,  is  of  it- 
•olutely  that  same  nothing  for  his  self  a  guarantee  of  worldly  success, 
whole  Ipgilimaie  income.  I  know  This  man  was  a  nobody ;  he  had  no 
several  of  these.  Some  of  them  I  belongings ;  he  had  even  the  f«nt- 
Cftn  vouch  for  are  not  players  of  any  est  right  to  the  name — a  very  good 
frame,  nor  followers  of  any  rich  one — that  be  bore.  Whatever  means 
man,  consequently  not  deriving  sup-  he  started  with  must  have  been  of 

Ert  from  these  two,  the  most  pro-  the    slightest,    and   were    soon   e«- 

ble,   sources  of   needy   men ;   and  pended,   for    he    made   his   running 

yet  I  have  met  the!>e  men  about  in  from  the  pos',  and  began  bv  contest- 

the  world,  freely  mixing  in  a  society  ing  a  borough  against  a  well-known 

which  one  would  say  is  likely  to  ask  man  of  station  and  large  fortune, 

some   guarantees  for   the    right  of  He  failed,  of  course — failure  was  ik- 
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evitable ;  but  his  defeat  was  better  he  played  for,  and  had  taken  leave 
than  many  men's  victories ;  he  was  of  the  subjunctive  tense  for  ever.  I 
so  good-tempered  under  it,  so  gen-  repeat,  then,  this  mun  has  no  right 
erous,  60  hearty,  so  gentlemanlike,  to  come  into  my  category  of  inscru- 
80  devoid  of  all  the  petty  spite  and  tables ;  that  grand  stock  of  impu- 
malice  of  a  beaten  man,  and  so  ready  dence  he  possessed  was  a  California 
to  admit  he  had  been  beaten  fairly,  in  itself.  The  men  who  really  inter- 
and  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  est  mo  are  the  fellows  so  utterly 
against  his  opponent.  Through  all  helpless  as  to  seem  objects  of  a  na- 
this  the  quality  I  have  referred  to  tional  charity  :  an'l  yet  who  eat  ven- 
as  his  sp.'cialty  carried  him  splen-  ison  and  drink:  '48  claret  every  day, 
didly.  The  fellow's  impudence  was  with  apparently  a  more  strongly 
boundless  ;  he  had  probably  run  vested  right  in  these  condiments 
himself  to  the  last  ten  pounds  of  than  an  Irish  bishf»p  has  now  in  his 
his  exchequer  by  the  contest,  and  See  acres.  It  is  not  alone  that  they 
yet  he  treated  the  opposite  candi-  do  nothing,  but  they  are  directly  in- 
date  as  though  he  was  exactly  his  capable  of  doing  anything.  They 
equ  il  ;  feelingly  alluded  to  the  aid  no  one,  instruct  no  one,  amuse  no 
heavy  cost  each  had  inflicted  on  one,  interest  no  one.  They  do  not 
the  other,  and  talked  as  though  even  point  the  moral  of  the  nothing- 
drawing  cheques  on  Drummond  was  ness  of  existence,  and  show  us  that 
a  pasiime  which  he  liked,  and  life  is  weariness  and  ennui — ^for  the 
could  afford  himself.  Tlie  unfail-  fellows  look  as  if  they  liked  it,  and 
ing  good-humour,  the  geniality  that  on  the  whole  appear  jolly, 
never  was  soured  by  any  contra-  I  never  knew  one  of  these  men 
riety,  the  temper  that  no  outrages  refuse  a  subscription  to  anything, 
ruffled,  won  so  completely  on  the  be  it  a  hunt-fund,  a  picnic,  a  re- 
victorious  candidate  that  he  ac-  gatta,  or  a  local  charity.  I  do  not 
tually  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  know  if  they  aid  missionary  labour, 
they  became  inseparable.     "  I  knew  but  I  am  certain  they  would  if  they 

how  it  would  turn  out,"  said  Y ,  were  asked.     I  once  inquired,  from 

the  adventurer  in  question.     "I  saw  the   secretary  of  a  well-known  in- 

something  of  this  very  early  in  life,  stitution,    and    learned    that     the^^e 

The  Duke  of  Leckington  gave  me  people   always   pay,   and  that  they 

a  black  eye  when  I  was  at  Rugby,  are  the  only  ones  who  need  never 

and  I  made  him  my  friend  for  life  be  dunned.     Who  can  explain  this 

by  the  way  I  took  it.     All  men  can  mystery  ?  who  can  say  out  of  what 

do  the  grand  condescension  dodge :  secret-service  fund  these  men  draw 

the  real  test  of  a  clever  fellow  is  to  their  extraordinaries  ? 

take  his  kicking  gracefully."  As    to    "tips"    to     gamekeepers, 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Y had  beaters,   whips,   and    flunkies    gen- 

not  many  more  reverses  to  try  him.  erally,  they   are   far   and  away  the 

I  remember  him  in  the  House ;  he  most    splendidly    generous  ;     while 

sat  for  a  considerable  town.     I  saw  in    the   hiirher   class    of    black-mail, 

his  name  among -t  Sir  Robert  Peel's  which  consists  in  birthday  reminis- 

guests  at  Drayton.    He  had  made  two  cences,     bon-bons,     and     bouquets, 

or  three  effective  speeches,  and  was  there    is  a  blended   taste   and   ele- 

not  unlikely   to  have   office   offered  gance  in  th<'ir  present«i  which  make 

him.     Where  I  saw  him  last  was  at  them  perfectly  distinctive, 

an  embassy  abroad,  where  he  dined  Why  will  no   Government  —  see- 

with  his  newly-married  wife,  on  im-  ing  to  what    straits    financial   diffi- 

mensely  rich  widow,  and  wh^^re  the  culties    drive    Governments  —  send 

entcrtninmcmt   was    given    specially  out  a  commission   to  see  how  this 

in  their  honour.     His  manner  then  is  done  ?     Why  will  no  Chancellor 

was  grandiose,  and  almost  haughty,  of  the  Exchequer  inquire  how  lia- 

He  had  evidently  scored   the  game  bilities  are  met  with  no  means,  and 
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extravagances  indulged  in   without  are  wholly  deficient  in  dignity,  their 

assets?    Surely  this  is  a  more  inter-  only  idea'  of  which  is  intense  pro- 

esting  object  of   discovery  than  a  siness.      The  Russian,   however,   is 

North- West  Passage,  or  the  source  better  than  the  Briton;    for  while 

of  an  African  river.  he  has  all  the  weight  and  gravity, 

Nor  is  it  alone  that  these  men  he  blends  with  the  aplomb  a  plasti- 

dine  better  and   dress  better  than  city,  a  courteous  suavity,  which  the 

you  or  me,  but  they  move  habitu-  other  never  attains  to— he  is  a  cour- 

ally  in  circles  where  we  only  arrive  tier  in  plain  clothes, 

after  some  success.    As  a  class  they  Whether  it   be    that  .the    world 

are  not  given  to   marriage,   other-  takes  a  sort  of   malicious  pleasure 

wise,  I   am  confident,   they  would  in  watching    its    impudent    people, 

pick    up    all    the    heiresses    of   the  or  whetljer,  as  I  rather  incline   to 

kingdom,    and    leave    nothing    but  believe,   the    impudent    people    are 

untochered  lasses  for  the  earls  and  deemed  better     than    the    drearier 

viscounts.  bores   who    invest   society,   which- 

That    very    vulgar    name    for    a  ever  the  cause,  they   are  certainly 

vulgar  quaUty,  '*  Cheek,"  explains  a  neither  discouraged    nor    disowned 

great  deal,  but  is  no  real  exponent  of  in  the  world  at  large.     Every  city 

this  puzzle.      Cheek    scores    small,  of  Europe  has  its  supply.     London 

isolated,  dropping  successes — ^passes  is  rich  in  them.    Paris  offers  a  fine 

a  man  into  a  ball-room  uninvited,  field  for  exploitation.       In   Vienna 

admits  him  to  a  flower-show  with-  they  are  rarely  found.      It  is  the 

out  a   ticket,   blends    him    with    a  one  capital  of  the  Continent  where 

group  he  has  no  pretension  to  be  there  is  no  social  privateering;  and 

amongst,  and  occasionally  gets  him  no  amount  of  mere  impudence  of 

the    recogrnition    that    is   given   by  the   most    gifled    ornament    of   the 

habit.      Cheek    will  do   these,   but  craft,  would  have  the  sUghtest  chance 

no  more.     It  will  no  more  serve  to  of   ^ning    admission    within    the 

carry  a  man  on  through  the  conflict  precmcts    of  a  Lichteustein  or  an 

of  Ufe  than  will  a  life-belt  float  you  Erdodi  house, 

across  the  Atlantic.  Impudence    is    to    social    success 

Cheek,  besides,  is  the  quality  of  what  credit  is  to  commercial.  The 
the  very  humblest  order  of  impu-  man  who  can  draw  on  the  imagi- 
dent  men.  Tiie  great  professors  nary  with  the  assurance  that,  on 
of  the  art — the  grand  capitalists —  the  faith  of  it,  he  will  maintain  his 
tlie  Rothschilds  of  impertinence,  ground  and  U)ake  sure  his  position, 
are  the  reverse  of  "  cheeky."  They  is  pretty  much  like  the  trader  who. 
are  studiously  quiet,  reserved,  a  if  only  time  be  given  him,  will 
little  arrogunt  perliaps,  but  it  is  the  realise  enough  to  meet  his  engage- 
arrogance  of  men  wno  do  not  per-  ments.  Wilkes  only  asked  ten 
mit  vulgar  intrusion,  who  Uke  to  minutes  in  advance  of  the  hand- 
dwell  apart  from  chance  acquaint-  somest  man  in  Etigland,  and  I  am 
anceships,  who  risk  no  intimacies  certain  he  was  right;  but  Wilkes 
— they  ajQTect  much  simplicity  of  was  at  the  top  of  the  profession — 
manner,  and  have  a  sort  of  prudery  Brummel  was  a  long  way  his  in- 
of  their  own,  not  at  all  unlike  what,  fcrior.  Montron,  who  flouiishcd 
in  the  other  sex,  is  occasionally  in  Paris  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  a 
assumed  by  those  whose  lives  are  very  remarkable  specimen.  Since 
not  distinguished  by  self-deniaL  I  that  time  we  have  fallen  upon  a 
suspect  that  for  the  very  highest  very  inferior  class.  The  walk  has 
walk  of  the  profession  Englishmen  been  vulgarised.  The  claim  of  the 
and  Russians  are  the  best  adapted,  pushing  man  to  a  front  place  is. 
Frenchmen  have  too  much  levity  of  however,  intellipble  enough.  You 
maimer,  Germans  are  too  stolid  and  may  not  exactly  recognise  his  right, 
impassive.     As  for  Americans,  they  but  you  must  confess  to  his  seal, 
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and  yield  oredi^nce  to  his  energy ;  books  and  newspapers,  make  re- 
but what  is  really  difficult  to  under-  forms  in  Parliament,  pull  down 
stand  is  the  social  success  of  men  churches,  and  send  out  expeditions 
who  Vjring  nothing,  not  even  im-  to  Africa?  Is  it  possible  that  th'?8e, 
pudcnco,  to  the  common  stock  of  whom  we  j)rofanely  have  believed 
amusement,  who  are  found  in  every  to  be  the  dull  dogs  of  the  world, 
city  of  Europe.  Those  men  are  are  its  prime  movers  and  masters? 
neither  ricli,  great,  nor  gifted.  Th«^y  Have  they  a  masonhood  amon^ 
live  ob>'curcly,  dispense  no  civili-  them,  and  secret  signs  to  sigrnify 
ties,  do  nothing,  to  all  appearance,  how  they  are  playing  us  off,  how 
lor  aiy  one,  but  they  are  every-  enjoying  themselves  at  our  ex- 
where,  know  every  one,  and  have  pense  ?  What  a  dreadful  thought^ 
accessj  to  the  very  highest  in  the  to  think  these  stoHd  existences 
land.  "Don't  botlier  yourself  with  were  shrewd  observers  and  pro- 
Rouhec,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  the  found  thinktrs,  the  real  spectators 
other  dny.  " '  X.'  will  speuk  of  it  of  that  comedy  that  you  and  I  are 
to  the  Emperor.  X.  told  Bismark  playing  for  their  amusement  I 
that  remark  you  made.  X.  Avas  Some  one  once  imagined  the 
dining  on  Saturday  with  Antonelli,  horror  and  dismay  that  would  be 
and   heard  that    story    about   Lady  spread  through  life  if  the  furniture 

G ."       Now    why    should    X.  of    our  houses  could     be  endowed 

have  the  entide  at  the  Tuileries,  or  with  speech  and  be  called  into  the 

sit  at  meal  wi I h  the  Cardinal  ?     Can  witness-box   against  us  ;    but   these 

you  tell  me  this,  or  do  you  know  men  would   be   far  more  terrible  if 

any  one  who  can  ?  we   could   believe    them   to  be  en- 

I  know  it  is  an  affection  with  dowed  with  intelligence, 
some  really  distinguished  men  to  If  the  inscrutables  throw  off  their 
surround  themselves  with  very  mask,  what  satires  we  should  have 
inferior  companions,  not  from  any  on  our  van'ty  and  our  pretension, 
desire  to  be  kings  of  th  ir  company,  our  wit  and  our  wisdom — on  the 
for  some  of  them  are  men  who  conversational  brilliancy  wo  assum- 
would  comrnantl  the  ilrst  places  ed  to  be  impromptu,  and  the  claret 
anywhere;  but  out  of  some  stranijro  we  pretended  to  have  kept  so  long  I 
caprice,  partly  h\nnori>tic  and  what  bankrnptcy  would  fall  upon 
partly  in-lolent,  they  hke  to  have  all  our  affeetions  I 
about  them  those  who  are  easy  The  question  I  would  then  pro- 
recipients  of  their  own  hum()urs,  pound  is,  Are  our  dreary  people, 
and  who  demand  no  exertion  to  whom  we  cultivate,  ask  to  dinner, 
ent(^rtain  them ;  and  as  they  would  and  foster  generally,  are  they  the 
despise  toadyism,  they  select  men  dull  nonentities  we  love  to  believe 
even  incapable  of  that  servile  them ;  or  are  we  nurturing  a  whole 
homage :  these  dreary  inscrutables  colony  of  serpents  in  the  midst  of 
have  therefore  their  use  here.  us,  whosj  torpor  is  but  for  a  seaspn, 

Who    ever    saw   a   knot   of  men  ami  who   will  awake   one   day  and 

travelling     without    one    of    these?  devour  us? 

AVho  ever  saw  a  yacht  party  with-  I  own  to  a  stnmg  personal  inter- 
out  one?  Are  these  fellows,  after  est  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
all,  the  great  philosophers  of  the  for  I  have  been  handling  these 
age,  who  know  ever3'thing,  see  snakes  fearlessly  for  years,  and 
everything,  and  do  nothing — for  it  is  only  by  a  sudden  thought  I 
whom  and  for  whose  beneQt  you  have  come  to  imagine  they  might 
and  I,  and  hundreds  hke  us,  write  be  poisonous. 
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Some  newspapers  on  the  Minis-  nothing,   concede    nothing,   support 

terial  side  are  jubilant  on  the  sue-  nothing — who  talked  of  the  Eiiglish 

cess   of  the    Premier's  policy  with  as  aliens,  and  scouted  their  acts  and 

the  Roman  Catholic  party  in   Ire-  their  promises  alike — who  accepted 

lind,   and   point   to   the  address  of  concessions  a.s  niggardly  instalments 

Oardinal  Cullen,  to  the  clergy  of  his  of  some   mysterious  debt,  the  date 

diocese,    forbidding  Church    collec-  and  amount  of  which  no  man  knew, 

tions  for  the  families  of  the  lately  Dr.  Doyle    was    the    great   imper- 

imprisoned  Feniuns,  as  an  evidence  sonator  of  this  character,  and  acted 

of  loyalty  and  good  faith  which  can-  it     wiih  a  marvellous    vigour   and 

not  be  disputed  or  denied.  power,  so  that,  while  his  colleague 

Now,  from  the  time  when  agita-  preached  peace,  patience,  and  trust- 
tion  became  a  trade  in  Ireland,  there  fulness  to  the  well-dre.<sed  citizens 
were  always  two  distinct  parts  allot-  in  the  capital,  he  could  assure  his 
ted  to  the  Romish  clergy.  There  was  frieze-coated  hearers  that  John  Bull 
the  mild,  gentla,  peace-loving  bishop,  was  knuckling  down ;  that  the  great 
the  man  who  abhorred  civil  con-  old  Bully  saw  his  game  of  terror 
▼nision  and  bloodshed,  and  had  a  could  be  played  no  lonp^er ;  that  Ire- 
most  impUcit  belief  tiiat  however  land  insisted  on  her  rights,  and 
slow  in  its  march  English  justice  would  have  them — and  as  every 
would  come  at  last.  This  was  the  Irishman  knows  what  these  are,  and 
polished  diocesan  who  had  lived  how  shamefully  he  has  been  kept 
•broad,  spoke  fluent  French — with  a  out  of  them,  it  is  no  use  to  repeat 
brogue — und  had  a  sort  of  caressing  here  the  wrongs  he  claims  redress 
piety  in  his  address  that  was  very  for,  and  the  sort  of  redress  he  wants, 
well  received  in  society.  He  was  a  This  clever  system  of  alternate  loy- 
■mall  dabbkT  in  science,  and  read  alty  and  menace — this  ingenious 
die  passing  hterature  of  his  time,  and  distribution  of  labour  which  repre- 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  sents  contented  Romanism  on  one 
answer  to  those  who  objected  to  side  as  a  land  of  promise,  and  defi- 
his  cloth  as  men  of  inferior  culture  ant  Popery  on  the  other  as  a  finger 
or  underbred  habits.  This  bland  of  menace — hung  over  the  Whigs  in 
personage  was  asked  to  dinner  and  Lord  Melbourne's  day,  and  terrified 
reted,  and  his  opinions  quoted  them  not  a  little,  but  in  recompense 
when  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the  for  the  fear  it  caused  it  kept  them 
House  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  office.  Strange  enough,  here  we 
did  not  ask  this,  that,  or  t'other,  are  back  again  at  the  self-same  re- 
"  that  they  repudiated  the  senti-  presentation,  only  it  is  Cardinal 
ments  the  hon.  gentleman  had  attri-  r&ul  Cullen  plays  Dr.  Murray's  part, 
bated  to  them,  and  yielded  to  none  Father  McHale  undertaking  to 
in  attachment  to  our  great  and  "  read "  Dr.  Doyle's, 
gloriou-*  Constitution."  Many  of  us  have  heard  of  the  two 

This  p.irt  was  not   "created,"  to  bankers  in  a  fiim  who  divided  the 

use  the  French  phrase,  by  the  late  labour    of  courtesy    and    sternness 

Dr.  Murray,  but  lie  played  it  with  a  between  them,  and  while  one  was 

di'/nity   and   urbanity   perfectly  ad-  all   amiability   and   compliance,   the 

mirable.     It  is  no  small  praise  to  a  other  was  an  intractable  fellow  who 

man's  dexterity  to  have  humbugged  would  not  listen  to  anything    but 

the  late  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  he  hard    trading.      Here    is  the  same 

did  this,  and   to   an  extent  we  are  system  performed  by  men  far  more 

feeling  to   the   present  hour.      Op-  aole  and  more  wily  than  ever  finance 

posite   to  him,   however,  stood  the  could  furnish, 

implacable  bishop,  who  would  hear  I  am  willing  to  admit  Dr.  Oullen 
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is  not  as  able  a  repiesentative  of  bought  at  any  price,  and  Paddy  is 
gloved  Popery  as  the  late  Dr.  Miir-  not  the  clever  fellow  I  tliink  him  if 
ray ;  he  has  neither  the  nico  tact,  he  will  not  show  you  what  is  tlie 
the  natural  courtesy,  nor  that  amen-  pacification  he  aims  at.  Pacifica- 
ity  that  makes  a  man  happier  when  tion  does  not  mean  merely  no  Pro- 
doing  something  that  will  gratify —  testantism :  it  means  no  rent,  no 
all  of  which  disiinguishod  his  prede-  taxes,  no  landlords,  no  Law. 
cesser.  He  would  probably  rather  For  my  own  part  I  wish,  with  all 
that  the  "cast"  could  have  been  my  heart,  that  the  great  statesman 
chan2;e(l,  and  himself  written  down  who  rules  us  had  bei-n  half  as  suc- 
for  Dr.  Doyle's  i)art.  The  Lion  of  cessful  in  dealing  with  Romanism  as 
Jud\h,  however,  could  not  be  so  his  followers  proclaim  him;  but  it 
easily  deposed ;  hoarse  as  he  may  be  is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability 
from  long  roaring,  he  *'  has  a  shout  to  say  he  ha<*  met  more  than  his 
in  him  still,"  so  that  of  necessity  match  in  the  Priest  It  is  a  very 
the  piece  must  be  played  as  already  great  mistake,  in  the  first  place,  to 
announced.  imagine  that  the  people  of  Ireland 

Now  I  do  not  know  whnt  Eng-  take  the  s  ime  interest  in  the  Church 

lishmen    are   disposed    to    think   of  question  that  the  priests  do,  or  feel 

either  of  these  holy  men ;  but  as  a  towards   the  rival    faith    the    same 

mere  Irishman,   I  am   free    to  own  acrimony   or  bitternes*.     Of  course 

that  I  am  no  more  warmed  by  the  I  do  not  ask   Englishmen,  or   even 

loyalty  of  the  one  than  I  am  terri-  English   tourists  in  Ireland,    to  be- 

fied  by  the  threats  of  the  other.  heve   this.     I   know  the   weight  of 

The  unlucky  admission  that  Cath-  prejudice  which  tons  of  newspiqpere 
olic  Emancipation  was  conceded  have  loaded  them  with,  and  I  de- 
rather  than  risk  a  rebellion,  has  spair  of  their  taking  the  trouble  to 
done  us  a  lasting  injury  in  Ireland  ;  form  an  opinion  of  their  own  ;  and, 
and  the  belief  is  pretty  general  that  seeing  the  blunders  that  really  clever 
f  )r  every  outbreak  of  disloyalty  men  make  when  they  talk  of  Ire- 
there  must  ever  come  a  special  con-  land  and  of  their  Irish  experienoei, 
cession,  and  in  this  way  the  Fen-  one  learns  to  be  very  tolerant  on 
ians  are  said  to  have  uprooted  the  the  score  of  mistakes. 
Established  Church.  If  this  be  in-  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  had 
deed  the  case,  I  hope  that  the  men  converted  the  great  Cardinal,  and 
of  influence  amongst  them  will  now  made  him  as  fair,  as  equable,  as 
see  how  little  need  there  is  for  generous  towards  his  adversaries, 
bloodshed  or  violence.  Without  and  as  little  eager  for  their  humil- 
even  killing  a  policeman,  they  may  iation  as — T  do  not  believe  him  to 
have  all  that  they  can  ask  for.  The  be — the  victory  would  not  hare 
Liberals — so  liberal  of  all  that  does  been  a  thing  to  boa-^t  of.  Doctor 
not  belong  to  them  —  will  grant  Cullen  has  his  especial  role  in  the 
everything.  The  Roman  Catholics  great  comedy,  and  can  no  more 
are  perhaps  a  little  urgent;  they  change  it  than  can  the  "heavy 
are  not  satisfied  with  demolition,  father"  or  the  cross-grained  unde. 
they  want  to  see  the  Protestants  Let  the  accomplished  Premier  try 
degraded.  Have  a  little  patience,  his  persuasions  on  John  of  Tuam, 
Dr.  Moriarty  !  it  will  all  cnme  in  and  see  what  he  can  do  with  the 
time ;  but  the  landlords  must  take  Lion  of  Judah.  I  do  not  propose 
their  turn  now.  It  is  not  exacflv  the  task  as  an  easy  one,  nor  one 
easy  to  say  how  to  make  Ireland  unworthy  of  his  great  powers.  Such 
for  the  Iiish ;  but,  as  a  compromise,  achievement's  are,  however,  histori- 
it  can  be  madti  perfectly  impossible  cal  in  the  Romish  Church ;  and  in 
for  habitation  by  Englishmen.  Ad  I  the  life  of  St.  Francis  there  occurs 
to  the  present  lauh-ssru^ss  the  gene-  an  incident  which  I  would  humbly 
ral  belief  that  pacification  is  to  be  rccommcod  to  the  attention  of  our 
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■tfted  Krat  liRnuter.      I  quote  from  VMiteat   Tor  nothing.     Thou  shalt 

dw  '  Fioretti  de  St.  Francesco,'  the  be  well  uid  handfiomel;  supplied, 

Florentine  edition,  page  72.  onlj  give  up  your  evil  ways,  and 

"While  St.  Francis  was  living  at  abatain   from   eating   men.     Let  me 

Agobio   there  was   a  wolf  of  great  have,  then,  the  promise  from  your- 

■trength  and  ferocity  which  ravaged  gelf^  and  I   Bhall  be  perfectly  satis- 

Um   country   round,   devouring  ani-  fied   with   it ;'   on   which   the   wolf 

mala   and   men   indi^criminalely,   to  bowed   his  -  head   twice   in   sign   of 

that  people  at  length  were  afrud  tA  acquieBceoce," 

laiare  the  city,  and  never  went  be-  The  narrative    then    goes  on  to 

jood  the  walls  una-med,  St.  Prands  show  how  the  wolf  returned  with 

neii^  this,  determined  to  go  forth  the  Biint  to  the  eitj  and  was  pre- 

'  Hid  ci'nfront   the   wolf,  though  the  sented  to  the   authorities,  when  he 

dtjiens,  with  urgent  entreaties,  en-  made   a   solemn    acceptance   of  the 

'  deftToured    to    turn    him    from    his  cojppact — "  placing   his  paw  in   the 

purpose.     Uaking  the  aigo  of  the  Sunt'a  hand" — at  sight  of  which  the 

mes,   the    Saint    issued   forth    and  multitude   was   greatly  moved.     St. 

made  directly  for  the  place  where  Francis,  however,  im[iroved  the  oc- 

the    wolf   resorted.     On    beholding  casion  by  impressing  on   them  how 

the   Saint,    the  wolf   came   forward  infinitely  more  terrible  than  a  wolf 

towards  him  wiih  open  mouth  -  but  were    ihoee    eternal    tortures    that 

tits  Saint,  making   the   sign  of  the  thej  all  treated  bo  lightly  and  fear* 

orooa,   said:    'Coiue   hiiher,   brother  ed  so  little;    and  concluded   by  re- 

Woir.    I  command  you  that  hence-  commendinc    to     their    favourable 

forth  you  do  no  more  evil  to  me  or  attention    the    wolf,    who    for    tiie 

to  any  one.'     The  wolf  closed  his  fiiture   would   be    satisfied  with    a 

noath  and  bung  his  head  in  shame,  fixed  stipend — a   life-interest   com- 

ilid,  with  an  ezprea^ion  of  lamb-  muted  from  his  former  resources ; 

fike  docility,  fell  at  the  Sunt's  feet,  the  wolf,  as  the  legend    says,  ei- 

■t  which  St.  Francis  said ;  '  Brother  pressing—^  "  far  as  wolves  are  per- 

woit,    ihou    hast    long    lived   a   life  milted    to    express"  —  by   gestures 

of  great   excesses,   destroying  and  and  contortions    his    grateful  sense 

mangling  Ood's  creatures  in  pitiable  of  the  treatment  extended  to  him. 

nuuiner,  and  even  gone   the   length  How    the   wolf   lived   afterwards 

docaslonally    of    eating     men,      for  at   Agobio,    enjoying   the   rights   of 

irhich,   according   to    unman    laws,  citizenship  and   abt^taining   from   all 

Toa   have   subjected  yourself  to  an  beyond   bis   stipulated   dietary,  and 

Ignominioas   denth   on  the  scaffold,  died   in    much  hunour   and   to   the 

and   to  the  execratiiins  of  a  multi-  regret  of  the  townsfolk,  is  all  writ- 

tode;  but   I,   brother-  wolf^    am  a  ten  in  the  legend,  even  to  ihe  fact 

pe«ceniaker.       I    forgive    the    past,  that  bis   natural   enemies   the   dogs 

and   I   shall   take   care  that  neither  never  growled  as  he  walked  about, 

men   nor   dogs  shall   molest  you  in  but  regarded  him  as  a  natural  oma- 

ftatnre ; '  at  which  the  wolf,  by  mo-  ment  of  tlie  place,   if  not  an  in- 

tiona  of  his  body,  his  tall,  and  his  stitution. 

lTe^   gave  to  mean  that  he  liked  If  1  could  transport  the  picture 

I    conditions    and    would    accept  of  pacification  from  Oobbio  to  Q«l- 

8l   Francis  added ;    '  I  will  way,  the  parable  would  not  be  nn- 

i  it,  bruther  wolf)  that  thou  profitable. 


ST, 


BLOqUIHCC  FOR    BVERT  OHR. 

A  lasy  man  has  certainly  fallen  Never  probably  before  was  (he  in- 
ttpon  what  Americans  call  "  a  fine  ventive  genios  of  man  so  actively 
time  "  of  it  in  this  age  we  live  in.    employed    in    Bupi^yiag  Ihe  wanta 
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and  diminishing  the  friciions  of  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  uno- 
existence.  To  go  everv where,  see  tuously  solemn  over  the  bishops, 
everything,  and  hear  everybody,  at  suitably  suggestive  and  poetici^y 
the  least  possible  cost  of  time  and  warm  on  bride's-maids,  "and  with  a 
labour,  is  the  triumph  of  our  pre-  graduated  fervour  for  charities  and 
sent-day  civilzation.  Your  por-  the  drama  that  can  take  in  ©very- 
trait  is  taken  the  moment  yon  sit  thing  from  a  cowpock  institution  to 
for   it ;    your   correspondence   keeps  a  comedy. 

pace  with  tho  lightning  ;  you  are  If  it  was  a  truly  kind  and  phil- 
measured  for  your  clothes  by  visual  anthropic  spirit  which  suggested 
survey,  and  your  a  gles  taken  by  a  the  writing  of  this  volume — if  the 
theodoliti' ;  your  hair  is  brushed  by  compassionate  soul  of  the  author 
machin'Ty ;  and  now,  by  a  little  had  long  seen  and  wept  ovf^r  after- 
book  that  lies  bcsi<le  me,  I  see  that  dinner  eloquence,  and  witnessed 
even  the  labour  of  a  parsing  thought  the  sufferings  of  much-  inflicted 
is  spared  you,  and  that  you  are  hsteners,  there  was  something  noUe 
actually  provided,  not  only  with  in  the  idea  of  supplying  a  refuge 
the  expressions,  but  the  sentiments  for  those  lost  cliildren  of  oratory 
that  should  possess  you  in  moments  who  wander  hopelessly  through  the 
of  loyalty  or  enthusiastic;  patriotism,  pathless  wastes  of  language — babes 
at  the  chi'ist<'nings  or  the  marriages  in  the  w^ood  of  eloquence,  without 
of  your  friends,  and  told  how  you  so  much  as  even  a  robin  to  feed 
are   to   feel   about   ''the   Press,    the  them. 

Constabulary,    and    the    Ladies" —        It     may,     indeed,     temper     che 

how  your   bosom  should   beat  liigh  warmth   of   our    gratitude     to    ac- 

for  the   army  and   navy — and  with  knowledge,    as   we    must    do,   that 

what    high  -  hearted    warmth    you  this   work   was    not  inspired   by   a 

should    announce    a    birthday,   and  sentment  of   true  patriotism;    we 

descant  on  the   early  closing  move-  owe  the  suggestion  of  it  to  a  foreign 

ment   or   the   festival   of  a  cricket-  source:    here    is   the   author's   own 

match.      '  No   More   Cold    Mutton '  account.      **  While     pursuing      mj 

is  the  attractive  title  of  an  equally  vocation  as  a  provincial  bookseller, 

cheap     volume,     which     treats     of  a   French    gentleman    entering  my 

the  various  modes  in  which  stews,  shop   addressed    me   thus: — *  Sir,   I 

hashes,   &c.,  may  be  made ;  and  it  want  a  httle  English  speaker  book.* 

seems   to  me  as  though  the  'Book  I    placed    in    his    hands    *  Enfield's 

of   Ready-made   Speeches' — for    so  Speaker;'  whereupon  he  said,  *N0| 

it  is  called — was    inspired    by   the  no,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  what  I  want; 

same     spirit,   and     destined    to    do  I   want  the   Uttle  book  of  En^iab 

for  eloquence   what    the   other  was  speeches.       I    want    the     book    of 

for  appetite.     No   more   are  we   to  English    speeches    made    to     hand, 

be    fed    with    the    "  cold   mutton "  because,  for  example,  I  have  to  go, 

of   any    unpractised    orator,    stam-  because  I  am   invited,  to  the   Eog^ 

merinp,  stuttering,   and  losing  him-  lish    wedding    of    my    friend,     the 

self   in  the  mazes   of   his   own   stu-  English  lady  that  spent  a  large  por- 

pidity  —  now  soaring  into  bombast,  lion  of  her  life  in  my  native  town, 

now     falling     flat     into    absurdity,  which  is  in  France.     She  marry  the 

catching    at    an     illustration,    and  English  gen'lem^jn  who  is  also  mjf 

holding    on   to    it    with   the    tena-  friend ;    all  will   be   grand.     I  shaU 

city  of  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw,  be  c.illed  on  to  say  something  when 

and  witliout  courairc    to  let  go  his  my  health  is  Avhat  you   call  drunk 

grasp  again.      No  longer  need  any  — then  I  must   say  the   speech.      I 

one    impose    his    native     weariness  nmst  say  something  to  the  married 

on  his  friends  and  the  public,  since  couple  —  to     wish    joy,    happiness, 

for  one  shilUng  he  may  learn   how  &c. — something     which     is     nice — 

to  be   loyally  entliusiastic  over  the  pretty — funny — make      the     young 
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fblk  laugh — ^flatter  my  young  friends  acres  strictly  preserved,  those  fish- 
that  is  married — and  so  on.*  ing-rivers  and  trout-lakes  so  tcmpt- 

**  I  confessed  I  knew  of  no  such  ingly  oflfered  to  us  every  autunui  I 

worlc,  but    being  struck  with    the  Yniat   pleasure  -  trips  to  sea  -  side 

idea^    promised    I    would    compile  place^a,   what    excursion  -  trains    to 

one.      On  this  hint,  therefore,  this  breezy  downs    and  wave  -  washed 

work  has  been  written,  and  is  now  bays,  invite  us  as  summer  sets  in  1 

presented  to  the  English  public.''  and  how,  as  the  winter  draws  nigh, 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  record-  our  domestic  needs  are  revealed  by 
ing  this  brief  dialogue,  the  compiler  the  quiet  announcement  of  that 
of  this  work  has  shown  that  neat-  officer  s  widow,  who  offers,  "  board 
ness  in  conveying  the  slight  pecu-  and  lodging  with  the  comforts  of  a 
Uarities  of  Gallic  English,  and  that  home,  cultivated  conversation,  and 
skill  in  depicting,  without  exag-  a  taste  for  music "  I 
gerating,  a  foreigner's  embarrass-  What,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
ments  over  our  parts  of  speech,  strike  a  casual  observer  as  some- 
which  guarantee  a  high  degree  of  what  singular,  is  the  mode  of  sup- 
fitness  lor  a  task  which  requires  a  plying  the  public  wants  which  is 
cultivated  taste  and  style,  and  a  in  vogue  amongst  u^.  It  is  from 
considerable  humoristic  power.  a  man  in  actual  want  that  we  hear 

With   characteristic    modesty    he  of  an  invention   Ly  which  a  large 

adds — "The  book   is  not  to  be  ac-  income    may    be    obtained  without 

oepted  as  a  literal  supply  of  ready-  risk  of  difficulty.     Some  one  famish- 

made    eloquence,    but.    '  simply    to  ing  in  a  garret  announces  how  from 

Bupply  hints.'  "  four  to  five  pounds  a-week  may  be 

Here  our  author  shows  his  great  earned  by  any  person  willing  to  de- 

discemment.        In    all  treatises  on  vote  two  hours  a-day  to  a  light  and 

games  of  skill — whist,  chess,    &a —  pleasing    occupation.      The    people 

the  writer  merely   proposes  to  in-  who    promise    to    cure    us   of   our 

culcate  certain  principles,  and  sup-  most  distressing  maladies    are    not 

ply  a  certain  number  of  combina-  our  doctors;   the  men  who  exhort 

tions,   to    apply   any  of  which  the  us  to  holy  living  are  not  our  spiri- 

due  opportunity  must  be  presented  tual  pastors,  but  poor-devil   authors 

by  the    game    itself;    so    here  the  who  sell  MS.  sermons  for  a  shilling 

author  nves  us  so  many  what  we  each:  so  that,  in  fact,  though  "our 

may  call  oratorical    "gambits,"    so  wants  are  all  supplied,"  the  singu- 

many  suggestive  "openings" — after  lar  thing   is,  they  are   all  provided 

which  we  are  to  continue  the  game  for     by    those    who    have    become 

out  of  our  own  resources.  our    benefactors     by    accident    or 

It  is  obvious  that  he  is  wise  in  chance.     That  parsons   find   a  diffi- 

this'  arrangement,  since,  if  his  work  culty   in    "  homilistic  "    composition 

were  to  be  tiken  as  a  perfect  liturgy,  —  the    adjective    is    not    mine,    I 

we  should  find  ourselves  all  making  found    it    in    the     *  Guardian'  —  is 
the  same  after-dinner  speeches  and  •  seen    by    the    success  of   the    MS. 

returning    the    same    acknowledg-  sermon   trade.      I  have    no   doubt, 

men ts— which,     all    things    consid-  however,   that  there  are  walks    in 

ered,  though  favourable   as  regards  the  mecnanical  arts  in  which  they 

fluency,   might  err  on  the  side  of  excel,    the    great    characteristic    of 

variety  and  originahty.  our    time    being,    that  each   of  us 

The  wants  of  a   people    as    dis-  is    doing    something    which    it    is 

played  by  the   advertising  columns  not    his    trade    to   do,   but   which 

of   the    newspapers    arc  justly   re-  he    succeeds    in    precisely  for  that 

garded  as  the  best  indication  of  their  very  reason. 

tastes  and  habits.      How  our  love        It  has  been  often  remarked  that 

of  sport  L«t  shown  by  that  list  of  if  our  age  is  not  marked  by   any 

shooting-boxes,   those    hundreds   of  great  display  of  original  genius — ^if 
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we  have  no  Shakespeare,  or  Mil-  The  author  of  this  volume  is  s 
ton,  or  Bacon  amongst  us — we  have  worthy  soldier  in  the  army  of  pro- 
a  larger  table-land  of  good  medio-  gress.  If  we  be  not  loyal,  ardent, 
crity  than  we  ever  po.-jsesscd  before,  chivalric,  charitable,  and  lovinp:  by 
We  have  more  men  who  write  good  turns,  no  fault  is  it  of  his.  What 
poetry,  and  readable  fiction,  more  our  barrel  organs  have  done  for 
talkers  of  gootl  after-dinners  talk,  operatic  music,  he  has  done  for  elo- 
than  any  other  era  could  boast;  quence;  and  as  we  whiptle  Rossini 
and  that  general  wellbeing  which  and  Verdi,  so  may  we  live  to  li?p 
extends  to  everything  aniongs:  us,  Bright  and  Glad-tone  at  our  fes- 
shows  itself  in  our  food,  our  cloth-  tive  gatherings,  and  be  as  wean- 
ing, and  our  dwellin<^'S,  is  perhaps  some,  as  commonplace,  and  as  re- 
ihe  great  feature  of  our  age.  iterative  as  our  betters. 


SIR    JOHN    LAWRENCE. — PART   II. 

THE    STORM  OF    1857. 

Probably  in  no  province  or  dis-  the   tribes   in    general  had   entirely 

trict  in   India   was    there    a    fairer  ceased  from    oSending,  and   at  the 

promise     of     peace,     improvement,  beginning  of  tlie  new  year  the  most 

and  internal  tranquillity  than  in  the  exposed  roads  on  the  frontier  were 

Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  1857.  safely    traversed    by     the    peaceful 

Thanks    to    the     energetic     though  irader. 

strictly  defen-ive  policy  of  the  able  Tranquillity  within  the  province 
administrator  in  whose  hands,  since  was  even  much  more  assured.  Ever 
the  beginning  of  1853,  the  sole  di-  since  the  general  disarming  of  the 
rection  of  alTairs  had  been  placed,  population  in  1849-50,  the  members 
untrammelled  by  councillors  below,  of  the  mihtary  class  among  the  in- 
and  unfettered  by  restrictions  above  habitants  had  been  gradually  adapt- 
him,  the  long  line  oC  frontier,  re-  ing  themselves  to  agricultural  hfcL 
garded  for  so  many  years  by  the  The  abolition  of  transit  duties,  and 
marauding  tribes  of  the  passes  ot  all  import  and  export  taxes  be- 
beyond  it  as  a  legitimate  field  for  tween  the  Punjaub  and  the  other 
their  predatory  excursions,  had  been  portions  of  British  territories  ia 
for  the  time  entirely  tranquillised.  Ilindostan,'  the  making  of  roads  and 
The  year  1856  had,  indeed,  wit-  the  opening  out  of  canals,  had.  had 
nessed  some  very  dating  attempts  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
on  the  part  of  these  marauders  to  area  of  cultivated  lands,  and  of 
reassert  their  ancient  authority,  affording  to  a  far  greater  number 
The  Muhsoor  Wuzeerees  in  par-  than  belbre  the  means  of  on  honest 
ticular,  had  perpetrated  an  extra-  and  peaceable  livelihood.  The  great 
ordinary  number  of  raids;  the  majority  of  that  class,  by  constant 
tribes  on  the  western  border  had  disuse  of  arms,  had  to  a  great  de- 
given  trouble;  the  Bozdars  had  gree  ceased  to  be  lovers  of  war, 
been  singularly  active ;  yet  the  ret-  At  the  be.iriuning  of  1857  they  bad 
ribution  exacted  for  the  robberies  especial  rea:?on  to  be  satisfied.  The 
perpetrated  by  these  wild  borderers  harvest  had  been  abundant  and  the 
had  been  so  prompt  and  effectual —  market  had  been  good;  prosperi^ 
the  power  of  the  British  to  punish,  was  wi<lely  spread;  the  taxes  were 
to  an  extent  quite  balancing  the  ad-  Hght;  there  were  no  grievances; 
vantage  gained  by  the  wrong-doer,  no  desire  for  change;  the  Govem- 
had  been  so  strikingly  evinced — that  ment  was  tolerant  and  popular,  and 
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lAi  dfaiflf  hftd,  \f  hk  syiriptttl^  nHtlk  md  on  whose  abilities  he  \Ml  • 
Ibe  people^  not  leee  than  bj  hit  Mmed,  though  in  a  different  man- 
•trong  and  dedded  character,  im-  iter  with  respect  to  each,  to  reat 
prasaed  the  minda  of  all  witn  the  with  m  aeoure  confidence.  One  of 
Mief  that  in  him  they  had  a  mler  liitae,.  Mc  Robert  Mobtgomery,  for- 
as  wining  aa  he  was  able,  and  aa  meily  hia  colleague  in  the  Board, 
iible  aa  he  waa  willing,  to  protect  filled  at  flUt  time  the  poat  of  JTu- 
and  befriend  them.  dicial  Gommiasioner  of  the  pro- 
There  were,  at  the  aame  time,  rinoe,  ekerciaing  in  that  capacity 
other  cauaea  which  contributed  to  li  control  orer  the  adminiatration 
the  fair  promise  of  proaperoua  tran-  of  juatiee  thron^out  the  country, 
qnillity  neld  out  by  tne  Pun}aub  and  ever  ready  to  bring  the  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  1857.  During  of  hia  atrong  and  decided  oounaels 
the  coorae  of  his  long  and  'unbroken  to  bear  upon  the  deliberationa  of 
oonnection  with  that  protince,  Sir  hia  chief  m  all  matters  connected 
John  Lawrence  had  enjoyed  abnn-  With  administration.  The  other, 
dant  opportunities  of  nUing  many  Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  the  Gommis* 
of  the  posts  under  him  with  offioera  doner  of  Finance,  had  been  endowed 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  in  a  pecidiar  degree  with  the  power 
whom  he  had  selected  solely  fi-om  of  iDfiuendng  men's  minds,  without 
his  belief  in  their  fituesa  It  is  men  perceiving  that  they  were  in- 
true  thai  some  of  the  most  diaiin-  flnenoed.  Hia  was  the  mild  and 
ffiiished  civil  officers  in  the  Punjaub  p^rsuaaive  manner,  hia  the  unruffled 
had  been  brovgfat  to  it  by  Sir  Henry  temper,  the  imperturbable  preeeoce 
Lawrence,  and  constituted  there  the  of  mind,  which,  apparently  yielding 
disciplea  of  a  school  which  acknow*  at  the  outset,  afancat  alwaya  aucceed 
lodged  him  aa  theur  leader.  Bui  in  convincing  an  opponent ;  his  the 
the  lovalty  of  these  gentlemen  to  benevolent  neart  toat  sought  to 
their  departed  friend  and  diief  not  win  over  a  negligent  officer  to  the 
only  did  not  lessen,  but  in  some  proper  disoharge  of  hia  duties  rather 
inatancea  strengthened  the  fervour  than  diamias  nim  from  his  post — 
which  they  brought  to  the  discharge  thai  endeavoured  to  find  excuses 
of  their  duties  under  hia  brother,  even  for  thoae  that  sinned  the  most 
ICany  of  them,  indeed,  felt  a  deep*  This  large-hearted  philanthropy  waa 
rooted  regard  for  the  one,  second  &r,  howeve^  from  acting  aa  a  hin- 
onl^  to  the  atrong  afiection  by  drance  to  Mr.  Macleod's  usefulness 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  other ;  aa  a  public  officer ;  on  the  contrair, 
whilst  all  had  been  trained  to  look  hia  influence  waa  the  greater  for  it. 
upon  the  rigid  discharge  of  their  eq>edfdly  among  the  nativea;  ana 
duUea  to  the  State  as  a  part  of  1^  John  Lawrence,  who  waa  well 
that  great  commandment  which  haa  aware  of  thia,  felt  in  how  great  a 
authoritatively  been  declared  to  be  degree  the  presence  of  Mr.  Macleod 
the  complement  of  the  greatest  of  at  Lahore  conatituted  a  tower  of 
all  atrength  to  hia  administration* 

The  able  men  thus  at  the  disposal  It  would  be  impoaaible  to  leave 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  Lahore  without  alluding  to  the  two 
aeverally  posted  bv  him  to  the  other  officera  who  occupied  at  thia 
localitiea  in  the  performance  of  the  time  the  most  confidential  poaitiona 
duties  of  which  each  would  6nd  the  about  the  peraon  of  the  Ohief  Gota-^ 
best  field  for  the  exercise  of  bia  miasioner,  nis  civil  and  mihtaiy 
talents.  Thus  whilst  the  Lahore  secretaries;.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.^ 
diviidon  was  under  the  firm  and  now  Sir  Eichard,  Temple,  waa  not 
able  direction  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Roberta,  indeed  in  the  Punjaub  at  the  be- 
there  were  also  at  that  capital  two  ginning  of  1857.  Having  held  for 
gentlemen  who  had  been  long  aaso-  uiree  years  the  office  of  Civil  Sec^ 
dated  with  the  Chief  Comm  ssioner,  retary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner^ 
VOL.  cv. — NO.  noxLni.  .2  Q 
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Mr  T^tr.^^  zjtn  'juffz,  ^drtnrM^g^  of  had  gKned  &  iiyrric  viadk  iad 

VA    '.r;^%  s.'.tii^   of   u^iEiTiui^itT  made  !.i>  r.fcT.<e  a  zo-jcLodd  wivd 

>»r»r»u...-.jr   v-'v-iT'^i*    •LA  t:^r^z.xrj  in  IiidiiL    Bi^::^  orxi-Alr  bj  liie 

V,  SLtiC^  A  '.r^f  '»^.:  '^f  «x  s^iGtu'  ex«r<38e  of  c-eTrr  »cJ 

>;;.<•/ v,-»  «'/.']  a.vayi  L*Te  b««ii  th&t  tb-'.fK  abiiiGes  vterc  aora 

%  t>\'.\^r,  '.i  r^-ret.  for  Mr.  Tfrmple  ed   \ij  great  p<ac:ical  pav«r. '  ffii 

WM  './,:  r»r..7  iri«!Vr  'yf  a  itvk  re-  marreH.as    afrieremeati    ia    1SI8 

r:.xt'tiXMh  '.f/r  rji  v.^ro^ar  a&d  \wnAi-j  — when    at    the    head  of   a  rafaUe 

',f  \r:-k/.yK::j^.\   f;'«*.  l^  r.ad  gained  whom  he  hai  diicip£i^e<L  and  vlioB 

;.«    r«;p.-^»orj.    Trhxri    hcis    lotne-  be  had   ao  attached  to  ka  pcnoa 

\  ^,'r.    «»r<:^rr    r.aA    u^owu   Uj  hare  that  iLej  were  readj  to  ioSkow  him 

v:^.    f'<  :r   /^ti.\^  of  pi>»e«aiiig  to  the  world's  er.d,  even  to    fight 

ir't%l    *i:.^r'/y.    ikuxinn^     iDda*try,  agaioa:    their    own    coixctmiicn — 

av;    a'.rr..:j  %*.r»t^Te    qualities    of    a  excited    in    tf.e    Lighen    places   in 

T4-7  ;..jrr.  or':«^.     He  was  deToted  India    an  admiration  which    fiMmd 

Uf   r.  Jt  r:.>:f.  a.-'d   wm  honoured  in  an  echo  all  OTer  Europe,  and  eipe- 

:^^ni  r/7  trial  chi^a  entire  confi-  ciallj  in  France.     It  is  not  too  mncfa 

<j^i/A.     U\m  %ff*:uf*Ai  from  the  scene  to  say  that  the  daring  of  Lientea* 

of  hu  !at/^/rjrK.  tho<jgri,  a«  we  Lave  ant  Edwardes  helped  to  sare   the 

ftaid,   alwftjrn    a    K-jbject   of   regret,  empire  in   1848.      Bj  shatdng  iq> 

v^^tfrr.'je'l  :ik':ly  Ut  \jt  Usm  felt  in  the  Moolraj   in  his  fort,  he  delayed  the 

q'iieac^rjt    a*.Mt'ide     by    which    the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  nation  till  the 

fJAwrrng  of  t/ie  year  1857  was  char-  cold  weather,  when  we  were  better 

Mz-Mrw:*!.      His    XA:m\tt>Twrj  suocea-  prepared  to  meet  it.    Bat  fi»r  that 

ik>r,  (^A'^f^Ain  iaines,  waa  one  of  the  action  on   his  part,  the  leaden  of 

rrifmi  n:\iife  of  U^ie  civil  officers  of  the  Sikh  revohers  would  have  re- 

Ui*i  provinr^;,  and  in  hirn  Sir  John  possessed  themselves  of  a  great  part 

lAwrtiftCAs     \ffMHfsMed    a    secretary  of  the  country,  and  would  have  eo- 

wortliy    of    Ilia    entire    confidence,  joyed    the    opportunity    of  cutting 

The  military  secretary  of  the  Chief  up  our  troo[>8  in  detail  before  an 

Oommiiwioner,    M;ijor,    now   Major-  army  could  have  been  assembled  to 

General,  J,  IJ.  Mai^pherson,  had^  at  oppose  them.    It  is  hard  to  imagine 

the  time  of  which  we  are  writmg,  where,    under    such    circomataooeey 

filled   that    pofiition  for   about  five  the  battle  for  empire  would    have 

years.     He,  too,  was  a  man  of  great  been   fought,  but  most  oertainly  it 

(;norgy    and    quick    decision.      He  would  not  have  taken  place  in  the 

poHS^fSSfid,     in     a^ldition,    a    simple  Punjaub. 

directnosH  of  manner,  sound  views  A    worthy    companion    of     Bd* 

regarding     military     arrangements,  wardes,   in    some    respects    eren  a 

and  the  power  of  impressing  those  more    remarkable    man,     was     the 

views  u(>on  otliers.     Above  all,  he  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  Peah- 

was  an  honest  man.  Whatever  mi^ht  awur    division,     Lieutenant-Colonel 

have  Ymen  the  opinions  of  his  chief,  John    Nicholson.      Tall    in    person, 

not  for  worlds  would  he  have  al-  strong  in  body,  possessing  a  piercing 

U)r»'d  or  oncealed  his  own,  had  he  glanct*,  and  endowed  with  a  man* 

thought  it  for   the  public  interests  ner    which,   whilst    it    commanded 

tfiai  they  Hhould  be  made  known.  obedience,   did   not  repel   affection^ 

Of  nil  th(!  (liviMiouH  of  the  pro-  Nicholson  was  born  to  be  a  leader 

vincii,  th()  nioHt  important  was  that  of  men.       He  had    served    in    the 

administenMl  from   Peshawur.     The  Affglianistan    war,    and    had    been 

charge    of   thin  division    had    been  taken   prisoner    at  Ghuzni.      Many 

aasigned,   therefore,   to    Lieutenant-  stories,  not  yet  ^iven  to  the  worid 

(Colonel    Horb(jrt    Edwardos,     C.  B.  in   print,   are    told    by    those    who 

Long  previouH  to  1857,  this  officer  knew    him   well,   of  the    dauntleaa 
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energy  and  nnyielding  resolution  enter  at  length  into  a  description  of 
wbico,  even  in  those  early  days,  the  other  officers  who  filled,  at  the 
characterised  the  young  officer.  begioDing  of  1857,  principal  posi- 
Subsequently  to  the  first  Sikh  war,  tions  in  Uie  Punjaub.  Id  the  course 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  of  our  narrative  we  shall  have  more 
regiment,  he  was  appointed,  in  than  one  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
conjunction  with  Captain  Arthur  good  services  rendered  by  many. 
Broome,  to  discipline  in  the  Eng-  borne  account^  however,  of  those 
Ush  fashion  the  levies  of  the  Maha-  officers  whose  services  were  most 
rajah  Gk>olab  Singh  of  Cashmere,  prominent,  and  to  whom,  in  con- 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  entered  the  nection  with  the  action  of  the  Chief 
political  service,  gained  the  repeat-  Commissioner,  we  shall  have  most 
ed  thanks  of  the  Punjaub  Govern-  frequently  to  refer,  seems  desirable 
ment  for  the  eaergy  and  activity  at  the  outset^  if  only  that  we  may 
he  displayed  in  1846-47,  and  in  the  present  to  our  readers,  before  the 
troublous  times  of  1848.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  those  to  whom 
close  of  that  year  and  in  1849,  he  the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  about 
served  as  political  officer  to  the  to  be  acted  were  allotted.  To  com- 
army  of  the  Punjaub,  taking  part  plete  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
in  all  the  actions  which  ensued,  necessary  to  an  unbroken  narrative 
After  the  annexation  he  was  placed  of  events  as  they  followed,  we  pro- 
in  charge  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the  pose  now  to  devote  a  few  para- 
western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  graphs  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
and  there  his  talents  found  full  op-  position  and  numbers  of  the  troops 
portunity  for  their  display.  Those  occupying  the  province  at  the  time 
rude  borderers,  who  had  refused  of  which  we  are  writing, 
till  then  bodily  obedience  to  any  In  the  beginning  of  1867,  there 
mortal  man,  gave  in  to  John  were  in  the  Punjaub,  between  Kur- 
Nicholson.  So  completely  did  he  naul  and  Peshawur,  nearly  36,000 
combine  power  of  will  with  those  native  troops  of  the  regular  army 
peculiar  quaUties,  so  rarely  pos-  of  all  arms,  including  artillery,  cav- 
sessed,  which  steal  the  under-  airy,  and  infantry.  With  the  ex- 
standings  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  ception  of  a  few  Punjaubees,  about 
men,  that  orders,  which,  had  they  2000  in  number,  these  were  all 
been  issued  before  this  time,  would  men  fi'om  Oudh,  Bahar,  and  other 
have  been  disobeyed  or  evaded,  parts  of  Hindustan.  Besides  these, 
were  regarded  by  the  uncivilised  guarding  the  fi:ontier,  were  13,430 
races  under  his  rule  as  the  inspired  irregular  troops,  cavalry  and  infan- 
utterances  of  a  superior  being,  and  try,  supported  by  9000  police  levies, 
were  carried  out  unhesitatingly.  Of  the  entire  number  of  these  two 
Such  a  man  on  the  frontier  was  divisions  less  than  one-fourth  were 
worth  an  array  of  ten  thousand  Hindustanis,  the  remainder  Pun- 
men.  Sir  John  Lawrence  well  jaubees  of  the  best  description, 
knew  his  value.  He  has  often  been  Of  the  total  native  force  in  the  Pun- 
heard  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  jaub,  amounting  to  59,656  men,  per- 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  haps  20,000  were  natives  of  that 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  there  country,  whilst  nearly  40,000  came 
was  not  one  who,  in  loffy  concep-  from  Hindustan, 
tions,  in  firmne-s  of  will,  in  power  The  European  force  consisted 
of  impressing  others,  in  quick  deci-  of  eleven  regiments  of  infantry, 
sion,  and  in  all  those  manly  quali-  one  of  cavalry,  and  about  2000 
ties  which  contribute  to  form  that  artillery,  constituting  a  total  num- 
rare  combination,  a  man  of  genius  ber  of  nearly  10,500  men.  Of  this 
an<i  a  man  of  action,  ever  approached  force,  however,  more  than  one-half 
John  Nicholson.  was  massed  at  the  extremities  of 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  the    province,    there    being    three 
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regiments  of  infantry  in  the  Hima-    the  field.     BrigBdier  Stnart  Gorbett^ 

layas,   and   three,   with   some  artil-    a     plain,     straightforward     soldier, 
lery,  at  Peshawur.      Of  th«  seven    commanded  the  brigade  at  Lahore. 
principal  fortresses,  three — viz.,  La-    Ti)e  senior  officer  in  the  Punjaub^ 
hore,   Govindgurh,    and    Mooltan —    Major  -  Q^neral    Reed,    C.B.,    oom- 
were    held     by    Europeans;     four,    man«led    tlie     Peshawar     division. 
Phillore,  Artock,  Kangra,  and  Noor-    Next    in    authority    to    him    wat 
pore,  by  natives.     The  chief  arsenal.    Major  -  General  Growan,  who  filled 
that  of  Ferozepore,  was  at  a  station    a  similar  office  at  Lahore. 
held    by    European    infantry ;     the        Thui>,  at  peace  without^  aod  trail- 
second  was  at  rhillour,  guarded  by    quil    within — occupied     by    about 
native     infantry.      The     European    60,000  troops  of  all  arma,  and  9000 
troops    were    thus    distributed:    at    military   police  —  its   civil    district! 
Peshawur,  two  regiments  of  infan-    presided  over  by  some  of  the  ableit 
try,  the  70ih  and  87th,  two  troops    men  in  the  country,  and  ita  militaiy 
of  horse-artillery,  five  companies  of   divisions    commanded    by    selectCNd 
foot- artillery,   and   two  light  field-    officers — the    whole    watched    by 
batteriev«) ;    at    Nowshera,  one   regi-    the  keen  glance  of  the  illusfriom 
ment  of  infantry,    the  27th  Foot;    civilian  who  had  so  entirely  iden- 
at  Lahore,   one  regiment  of  infan-    tilled  himself  with  the  province — 
try,  the  81st,  two  troops  of  horse-    whence  was  danger  to  come  to  the 
artillery,  and  four  companies  of  foot-    Punjaub  ?    Nothing    in    the    shape 
artillery ;    at    Govindgurh,   a   com-    of  such  danger  could    be    foreseen 
pany    of    fnot-ariillery ;     at    Fer-    in    1856,  for  it  did  not  then   exist 
ozepore,  one   regiment  of  infantry,    in   any   composite   form.     The  sur- 
the   61st;    two   companies   of  foot-    face  was  quiet  all  over  India.      The 
artillery,   and  one   light   field -bat-    annexation  of  Oudh  had  been  ac- 
tery;    at    Mooltan,    a    company    of    complished    without    provoking    an 
foot-artillery ;   .at  Sealkote,  one  re-    audible    murmur   from    the  people, 
giment   of    infantry,    the  62d,   one    and  without  convincing  the  Home 
company    of  foot  -  artillery,   and    a    authorities,      notwithstanding      the 
horse  light  field-battery ;   at  Rawul    strongly-expressed  opposite  opinion 
Pindee,   one   regiment  of   infantry,    of  Lord  Daihousie,  of  the  necessity 
the    24th    Foot;    at   IJmballa,   one    of   adding    one    English   soldier   to 
regiment  of  cavalry,  the  9th  Lan-    the  army.    The  Persian  war,  under- 
cers,  and  two   troops  of  horse  -  ar-    taken  at  a  distance  from  the  shores 
tillery;   at   Dugshaie,   one  regiment    of   Hindustan,    was    drawing    to   a 
of    infantry,     the     1st     Fusiliers;    close,   its    operations    having    been 
at   Kussowlie,    the   75th    Foot;    at    marked  by  events  creditable  to  the 
Sabathoo,     the     2d    Fusiliers ;      at    soldiers  alike  of  India  and  of  Eng- 
Jullundhur,    the    8th   Foot,    and    a    land.    No  sign  of  foreboding  disaa- 
troop   of  horse-artillery.     In   addi-    ter  was  visible.     Every  quarter  pre- 
tion  to  this,  one  regiment,  the  Bom-    sented  the  appearance  oi  a  perma- 
bay   Fusiliers,   came  into  the  Pun-    nent  and  enduring  prosperity, 
jaub  from    Sinde,   in    detachments,        And  yet  beneath  the  horizon  of 
at    difiV-rent    periods    between    the    this  glittering   brightness  there   lay 
17th  June  and  tl)e  end  of  July.     We    a  dark  cloud,  growing  ever  blacker 
should  do  but  scant  justice   to  this    and  blacker,   daily   becoming  more 
part    of   our    subject  were   we    to    and   more   charged   with   the    nox- 
omit   to   state   that  the   brigade   at    ious  vapour,  the  emission  of  which 
Peshawur  was  under  the  orders  of    was  to  signalise  1857.     The  native 
Brigadier  Sidney  Cotton,  a  gallant,    soldiery,  always  proud  of  their  po- 
high- spirited   soldier,   a     great    fa-    sition    and    of   their   numbers,   had 
vourite   with   the   troops,  and  ever    not  witnessed   without  emotion    of 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  gO')d    a    peculiar    cljaracter    the     varions 
his  own  pretensions  to  command  in    changes  which  had  occurred  during 
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llie  twenty  yean  preoedmg  that  advee;  to  foroe  them,  by  depriT- 
'dateu  By  their  prowesa,  as  the^  ing  them  of  their  Hindooiam,  to 
Ijboiiffbti,  Engiaad  had  been  deh->  bec<»ne  aoddenly  OhriatiaD;  and 
Teted  from  Affghaniatan ;  by  their  tfaia  not  by  miauonary  enterprise  or 
,  ^bring,  three  great  provincea,  one  any  outward  display  of  force,  but 
*  ff  tliem  the  germ  of  an  empire—  in  the  ordinary  perfbrmanoe  of 
ttnde,  the  Punjaub,  and  Britiah  their  ordinary  du^.  The  inatru- 
Btona — had  been  added  to  our  ment  aetected  to  carry  out  ihia 
dominiona.  They  believed  Uieae  oonTeraion  was  a  new  cartridge, 
things;  they  had  been  taught  to  said  to  be  greased  with  cow's  fat 
l^alieTe  them  by  their  of&cera  and  aod  hog's  lard,  the  act  of  biting 
the  Government  But  simultane-  whidh  would  entail  the  losa  of  their 
OQsly  with  the  gradual  adoption  of  eaate^  and,  vrith  it^  the  dethrone- 
Ihia  belief  they  witnessed  likewise  ment  of  their  religion* 
the  power  which  for  a  oentury  Thia  idea,  whicL  so  far  as  It  re- 
had  been  exercised  by  their  officers,  lated  to  the  actual  manufacture  of 
gradually  tranaferred  'to  (he  central  greased  cartridgea,  was  founded  on 
barean  of  the  OommaDder-iD-Chie£  tnith,  acted  as  a  lighted  match 
Bjr  degreea,  in  fact,  they  began  to  see  i^lied  to  a  powder  -  magaw'ne. 
tbat  a  petition  aent  direct  to  head*  Instantly  there  was  a  blaae.  Oom- 
fiMtf ters  WBS  able  to  prevail  againat  biaations  not  to  use  the  new  car- 
•nd  to  overturn  the  diadpline  ex-  tridge  were  formed  in  every  regi- 
araised  by  th^  own  offioen.  ment.  Each  day's  post  carried 
With  the  pride  engendered  by  letters  from  the  sepoys  of  one 
these  gradual  revelationa  there  was  reffiment  to  their  brethren  in  an- 
aunglra  a  au^pieioua  dread  of  the  other,  full  of  details  aa  to  the  new 
ao&ence  which  Weatem  enterprise  weapon  intended  for  the  deatruo- 
had  just  introduced  into  their  tion  of  their  souls.  Suspidon, 
land  Steamera,  railways,  tele-  aroused  by  the  diacovery,  became 
gnphs,  whilst  astonishing  them  aa  more  and  more  alive  to  the  amaUest 
to  the  means — which  they,  igno<  acts  on  the  put  of  the  authcdties, 
TiDtL  were  unable  to  oomprebend  themselves  still  ignorant  of  the 
-—or  their  progression,  had  given  impeDding  danger.  To  the  aepoys, 
Virth  in  their  minds  to  an  undo-  the  suspense  which  followed  tlMsir 
fined  dread  aa  to  the  effect  which  firat  discoveiy,  and  the  issne  to 
these  changea,  so  marvellous,  so  them,  not  indeed  of  greased  car- 
fipid,  to  them  so  difficult  to  ex-  Iridges,  but  of  others  of  the  &mil- 
pMin,  might  work  upon  them-  iar  pattern — ^though  wrapped,  un- 
aalvesL  fortunately,  in  paper  of  a  different 
Whilst  their  minds  were  yet  thus  eokmr — must  have  seemed  almost 
wider  the  predominating  influec-  i&dapportable.  It  ^ve  them  time, 
eaa  of  a  pride  unduly  exalted  and  however,  to  organise-^to  come  to 
a  suspicion  vaguely  excited,  the  a  general  concluaion  oo  no  account 
whisper  spread  through  their  ranks  to  use  any  cartridges  that  might 
that  it  was  intended  to  attack  be  isaued  to  them, 
their  religion ;  that  to  effect  thia  Such  being  the  resolution  at 
pwpoae,  recourse  would  be  had,  which  they  had  arrived,  no  long 
not  to  any  overt  proOesa,  but  to  period,  in  the  ordinary  course  m 
that  underhand  and  mysterious  events^  could  elapse  before  they 
agency  whi(^  by  an  art  seemingly  came  mto  contact  with  their  sope- 
inagical,  had  already  roused  their  riora.  The  crisis  was  not  delayed, 
dread  to  the  full  aa  much  as  it  Commencing  in  February  by  an 
had  excited  their  surprise.  The  ootbreak  at  Berhampore,  in  bengal 
greatest  care,  it  was  murmured  pro^r,  it  was  fc^wed  by  an  ex- 
amongst  them,  had  b^n  taken  to  plosion  at  Barrackpore,  and  finally 
oonvert   them   in   apite   of    them-  culminated,   on  the   lOth  of  May, 
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in  the  insurrection  of  Meerut  and  of  tact  and  delicate  bandfini?.  From 
the  capture  of  Delhi.  the  scene  of  the  first  oatbreak  in 
With  the  exception  of  Umballa,  Bengal  he  was  too  distant  to  judge, 
at  which  station  a  disinclination  to  from  the  demeanour  of  the  flepojs, 
use  the  new  cartridges  had  been  how  far  the  means  adopted  had  at- 
shown  during  the  month  of  Aprils  tained  the  required  end.  Nothing 
the  native  troops  stationed  in  the  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  be- 
Punjaub  had  not  evinced^  up  to  haviour,  in  no  respect  differing 
this  period,  by  any  outward  sign,  from  ordinary  custom,  of  the  Hin* 
the  smallest  inclination  to  make  dustanis  in  his  own  province.  On 
common  cause  with  their  country-  his  own  Punjaubees  he  could  place, 
men  to  the  eastward.  Sir  John  he  knew  well,  the  fullest  reliance. 
Lawrence,  however,  had  been  no  The  incessant  labour  of  mind  and 
inattentive  observer  of  the  events  body  which  had  devolved  upon  Sir 
that  had  occurred  during  the  ear-  John  Lawrence  during  his  eleven 
lier  months  of  the  year.  Not  in-  years*  continuous  service  in  the  Pun- 
deed  that  he,  more  than  any  one  jaub  had  not  been  without  effect 
else,  divined  the  extent  to  which  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  had 
the  disaffection  would  eventually  been  compelled,  since  his  appoint 
spread.  He  had  a  right  to  suppose  ment  as  Chief  Commissioner^  to 
that  the  Government  of  India,  so  spend  a  portion  of  each  hot  season 
soon  as  it  had  traced  the  disaffec-  in  the  hills  of  Morree.  He  bad 
tion  in  question  up  to  a  certain  adopted  this  course  with  the  lens 
cause,  would  endeavour  by  all  the  hesitation,  because  that  station  is 
means  at  their  command  to  remove  but  forty  miles  from  Rawul  Pin- 
the  ill  feeling.  And  when  they,  dee,  itself  one  of  the  most  central 
not  however  till  the  middle  of  Feb-  positions  in  the  Punjaub,  whence 
ruary,  telegraphed  instructions  to  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  more  im- 
the  musketry  schools  at  Uiiiballa  mediate  control  over  the  several 
and  Sealkote  to  prohibit  the  use  by  divisions  of  the  province  thaa 
the  sepoys  of  the  obnoxious  car-  was  possible  even  from  Lahore. 
tridges,  and  subsequently  declared  In  the  early  part  of  1857,  he  had, 
their  belief  that  further  danger  had  however,  contemplated  taking  a 
been  removed  by  the  disbanding  of  run  into  Cashmere,  which  he 
the  19th  N.I.,  and  by  the  punish-  had  never  seen;  and  it  wae  in 
ment  meted  out  to  Mungut  Pandy —  the  hope  that  events  might  so 
he,  distant  from  the  spot,  concerned  calm  down  as  to  permit  him  to 
in  the  laborious  exercise  of  the  ad-  take  this  relaxation  that  he  kft 
ministration  of  his  own  province,  Lahore  for  Rawul  Pindee  in  the 
might  be  excused  for  believing  that  month  of  April, 
the  Governor-Gkneral  and  Comman-  On  his  way  to  Rawul  Pindee  Sir 
der-in-Chief  of  the  day  had  reasons  John  Lawrence  stopped  for  a  few 
for  their  confidence,  sufficient  to  days  at  the  military  station  of  Se» 
over-ride  the  vague  fears  which  still  alkote.  An  incident  of  his  visit 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  agi-  there,  which  has  given  rise  to  es- 
tate his  mind.  Sir  John  Lawrence  traordinary  misstatements  and  to 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Hin-  the  most  delusive  conclusi(Mi8| 
dustani  sepoys  were  somewhat  dis-  may  here  be  mentioned.  One  or 
affected ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  the  Chief  Commissioner's  objects 
aware  that  the  national  disposition  in  remaining  at  all  at  Sealkote  was 
wa^,  although  uncertain,  in  the  main  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  was  possible^ 
easy  and  pliable ;  and  that^  whilst  the  feelings  of  the  native  troops  oa 
it  was  always  possible  that  the  se-  duty  at  that  station — it  being  the 
poys  might  show  their  discontent  headquarters  of  a  school  of  mm- 
by  some  overt  act,  they  were  yet  ketry.  Attending  this  school  wera 
specially  amenable   to  the  influence  detachments    of   different    Hindus* 
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teni  regimenti,  and  one  detaehment  madnan  to  march  in  the  direction 

firom  a  Punjaab  corps  beloDging  to  of    Delhi      Fortunately,  however, 

the  frontier  force.    Sir  John  took  for  India,  the  inatiiict  of  Mr.  Law- 

an  eailj  opportunity  of  beinfc  pre*  renoe  found  a  readier  echo  in  the 

lent  at  the  practice  of  these  <tetiioh-  mind    of   the    Commander-in-Chief 

menta   with  the  new  muiket  (the  than    did  the   couna^  of  hia   ad- 

Sniield),  and,  as  far  aa  concerned  Tiaera.     Sommoning^  from  the  hiUa 

the  Hindustani   troops,   he    could  all  the  Buropean  troops  whom  be 

not   discover  from    their    manner  ooold  collect^  he  marc»ed  at  once 

or   demeanour   that   anything  waa  towards  Delhi;  andthouj^be  died 

wrong.    Private  inouiry  led  to  the  on  the  way,  hia  successor  waa  able 

same  result    But  nrom  the  men  of  to  reap  the  fruita  of  hia  deoision, 

the  Puniaub  corps  with  whom  he  and,  \ff  -the  victory   of  Budlee-ka^ 

personally   conversed,    he   heard  a  Serai,  u)|>art  to  the  wavering  levies 

strong  expression  in  fovonr  of  the  ef  our  alhes  fuller  confidence, 

new  musket,  and  no   objection    to  To  Lord  Canning  himself,  Sir  J. 

the   cartridge,   though  he   partiou-  Lawrence  telegraphed  advice  of  the 

larly  alluded  to  it.      Their  fovour-  energetic  chaneter   suited  to    the 

able  expression  waa  based  upon  the  emergency.     At  the  distance  from 

superiority  of  the  new  muaket  for  Gbkmtta  at  whidi  he  was,  it  was 

mountain  warfare.    Sir  John  wrote  hnpossible  that  he  could  do  more ; 

accordingly,    detailing^   the   conda-  and  the  advice  itself  waa  not  less 

sion    formed  from  his   inspections,  vahiable.  and  not  less  intrinsically 

to    the     Governor -General,    Lord  sound,   Decaose  the  same  ideaa  had 

Canning.    He  could   scarcely  have  presented  themaelvea  to  othen  be* 

imagined  at  the  time  that  this  ex-  sides  himadfl     It  is  less  to  his  ad* 

pression   of   an  opinion    regarding  vice,  however,  than  to   lua  action, 

the  aoldiers  of  the  force  under  his  that    he   would    desire    to    refer, 

own    orders — an    exnression    fully  There  he  waa,  forty  milea  fWun  the 

JQStifled   by  the  result-^wonld    m  Murree  hills,  in  an  excellent  poei- 

eonverted    by    Ptftv    malevolence  tion  doubtless  whence*  to  regulate 

unto    an  approval  of  the  issue,  to  all  the  moveroenta  in  the  Pu^jaub, 

the    disafiected    regiments    of   the  and  eipecially  on  the  frontier,  but 

line,  of  the  fotal  greased  cartridges.  at  a  diiianoe  from  the  great  scene 

Srom   Sealkote  the    Chief  Ccnn-  ofconteat  in  Hindustan.    The  news 

missioner     proceeded     to     Bawul  of  the  insurrection  had  come  upon 

Pindee.      He  had  scarcely  arrived  him  with  all  the  aurprise  and  sud- 

there,  however,  when  the  account  denness  of  an   earthquake.    What^ 

of  the  mutiny   at  Meerut  and  the  then,  was  his  first  action  ? 

aeixure  of  Delhi  was  flashed  to  him  On  the  eaatem  bank  of  the  river 

by  the  telegraph.    It  took  him  by  Sntlcg,  their   territoriea   contiguoua 

surprise,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  sur-  to  those  of  the  British,  and  in  one 

prise  which  nerved  him  to  imme-  direction    approaching  a  limit    not 

diate  action.    Hia  first  care  waa  to  very  distant  mm  Deuii  itaelf,  rukd 

telegraph    his     advice — advice    re-  the  two  Sikh  chieftaina  of  PutCiaUA 

peated  in  hia  letters — to  tiie  Com*  and  Jheend.     The  former  waa  the 

ipander-in-Chief  to  march  at  once,  greatest    in  wealth   and  authority 

with  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  among    the    Sikhs,    and  the  latt^ 

upon  Delhi     The  military  adviaers  same  second  only  to  him  in  position 

oc  General  Anson  did  not  concur  in  and  power.    Seeing  at  a  glance  the 

thia  respect  with  the  Chief  Com-  influence    which     these    chieftaine 

miarioner   of  the    Puniaub.     They  would   be  able  to  exercise  on  the 

brought  nuinberle«a  professional  rea-  progress  of  events,  Sir  John  Law* 

aona,  each  of  them  doubtless  baaed  rence  lost  not  a  day  in  calling  upon 

upon  some  excellent  military  prin-  them,  and  upon  othera  of  smaller 

ciple,  to   prove  that  it  would   be  note,  as  Ibodatoriea  of  the  Britisb^ 
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to    arm    their   contingenta,   and  to  the    12th    May.      Almost    flimnlta- 

emploj    them    to    support    British  neouslj    with    its  arriTal,     Captain 

authority.       ^'  Never/'     we     quote  Bichard  Lawrence,  a  brother  ti*  the 

from  the    Punjaub    A<iministraiion  Chief  Commissioner,  and  who  eom- 

Kf'port    for    1856-58 — *'  never  was  manded  two    police  battaliona  and 

an  apneal  more  nobly  responded  to.  some  police  cavalry  at  thai  station, 

The  Rajah  of  Jheend  was  actually  received  a  hint    from    a  moooshee 

the   first  man,  European  or  native,  (native  clerk)  of  the  Thuggee  do- 

who  took  the  field  against  the  muti-  partment,  serving  under  his  ofden^ 

neers.     He  openly  declared  at  once  that  the  sepoys  of  the  ganiaoo  were 

that    he    should    decide   with    the  infected    with    a    mutinous    spiril 

British,  under  whom  he  had  lived  Captain  Lawrence  immediately  im- 

liappily  for  fifty  years."    The  Ma-  parted  this  intelligenoe  to  Goiloiiel 

harajah  of  Puttialla,   the  Bajahs  of  Macpherson,   who,    impressed   with 

Nabha,  of  Khylore,  and  of  Kuppor-  its  im[>ortance,  at  onoe  waited  npon 

tullah,  and,   indeed,    with  two  ex-  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  suggested  to 

ception<^ — the  Rajah  of  Busahie  and  him  that    the  native  troops  should 

the    Nawab    of    Bahawulpore — all  be  forthwith  rendered  powerless  for 

the  tributary  chieftains  in  the  Jul-  mischief  by  being  deprived  of  their 

lundhur    Doab    and    the    cis-SuUej  percussion-caps.     The  news  of  the 

states,   followed    his    example,  and  Meemt    outbreak    and    its    consfr> 

in  a  very   brief   time  the  country  quences  would  certainly,  he  aigued, 

between   Delhi  and   the  Sutlej  was  reach  the  native    hues  within   the 

effectively  held  bv  the  contingents  next  thirty  hours;  the  importanoo 

of  these  native  pnnoes  for  the  Eng*  of  being  beforehand    with  the  se- 

lish.      The    victory    of   Budlee-ka-  poys    was    therefore    self- evident. 

Serai — a  consequence,   as  we  have  Mr.  Montgomery  felt  the  fidl  foioa 

seen,  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  advice  to  of  Colonel  Macpherson's  argWDenk 

General  Anson — came   just  at  the  At  a  consultation  which  to<Mc  place 

right  time  to  confirm  the  loyal  feel-  immediately    after    this    intenieWy 

ing  of  the   chiefs,   and   to   give  to  Captain  Richard  Lawrence  sog^gesl- 

their  retainers  confidence  as  to  the  ed  the  stronger  measure  of  tl^  im- 

result  of  the  campaign.  mediate    disarming   of    the  troops. 

Having  thus   promptly   and   sue-  It  was  imagined,  however,  that  a 

cessfuUy  made    every  possible    ar-  proposal  so  decided  and  so  sweep- 

rangement     for     the     preservation  mg  would    not  meet    the  coi^ui^ 

of  English  interests  in   the  vicinity  renoa  of  the  Brigadier;  and  it  wss 

of  the  scene  of  action,  Sir  J.  Law-  finally    resolved    that    Mr.    Monfr- 

rence   turned    his   thoughts  to  the  gomery    and    Colonel    Maophereoii 

not  less  pressing  necessity  compre-  should     proceed     to     that    offioer^s 

hended,  in  the  first  instance,  in   the  quarters  to  propose  to  him  simplj 

securing  of  the  Punjaub  itself  from  that  the  sepoys  should  be  d^nrived 

the  action  of  the  mutinous  troops;  of    their     percussion  -  caps.        This 

in   the  second,  in   making  fiist  the  course  was  followed, 

doors  of  our    frontier  against  the  Brigadier    Corbett    was   a  plAin, 

wild    border-tribes    and    the     one  straightforward,   downright  soldier. 

powerful    nation    immediately    be-  The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Montr 

yond  it.  gomery   found   in    him  therefore  a 

On    leaving  Lahore    en  route    to  willing  listener.     He  only  douhted 

Rawul    Pindee,   Sir  John  had   left  whether  it  might  not  be  adviaaUe 

behind  him  the  two  principal  Com-  to  take  a  more  decided  course.    He 

missioners,  Messra  Montgomery  and  determined    however,   in    the    first 

Macleod,  and  his  military  secretary,  instance,  to  think  well  over  it,     A 

Lieut.-Col.  Macpherson.     The  news  few  hours  later  he  came  to  tlie  ooii- 

of  the  Meerut  outbreak,  and  its  first  elusion  at  which    Captain    Richard 

results  at  Delhi,  reached  Lahore  on  Lawrence  had  arrived  before  him, 
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and  wrote  to  Colonel  Maepheraon    to   suooeasfuL     The   news   of  th^ 

that    he    was    determined    to   act    OTents  at  Delhi  reached  that  plac® 

Ihoroaefaij  and  disarm  the  sepoys,    also  on  the  12th,  and  a  general  pa- 

This   mterminstion   was   nndoubt*    vade  of  the  troops  followed  eqoaUy 

edly  quickened    b^    the    informs-    on  the  morning  of  the  13th.     But 

tidi  imptfted  to  Uaptain  Lawrence    there  ended    the   consananee  with 

that   the   sepo^   of    the   garrisoa    the  course  followed  at  Lahore.    In- 

wtere  of  one  mmd  with  the&  Mee*    stead  of  resolving   to   disarm   the 

mt  brethren.  iwtiTe    troops,    it   was   determined 

A  prompt  opportmiitj  fortnnate*    only  to  march  them  out  of  the  stA- 

ly  presented   itself    A    parade    of  tk>n.    The  consequences  were  blood- 

&e  whole  brigade  had  been  ordered    abed    and    disorder,    the   firing   of 

for  the  following  morning  for  the    ehapela,    mess-hoosei^    and    bunga- 

)Murpoee  of  hearing  read  out  to  it    k>wv,  and  an  attempt  on  the  maga- 

the    GoTemor-General's    proolama-    rine.     Nevertheless   order   was   at 

tion  regarding  the  outbreak  at  Bar^    length  restored,  one  native  regiment 

niokpore.    No  change  was  made  in    was  disarmed,  and  though  the  other 

any  of  the  arrangements  made  for    succeeded  in  escaping,  it  lost  seve- 

this  porpose  ;    but  no  sooner  had    ral  of  its  men  in  its  flight,  whili^t 

the   reading   of  the  order  ceased,    others   threw  away  their  arms  to 

than,  by  a  simple  manceuvre,  the    eaoape  the  more  readily.    ''Unfor- 

liative  troops  were  brou^t  (ace  to    tonately,"    adds   the   Secretary    to 

fooe  with  the  guns — ^Eur(^>ean  in-    the  Ohief  Gommissdoner,  in  his  re- 

tetrjr  on  either  flank.    Tne  order    port,  ^  errora  did  not  end  here ;  for 

to  pile  arms  was  then  pven  and    when,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 

•beyed.    Thus,  by  a  simple  move-    above  occurrences"  fthose  just  re- 

aient   involving   no  bloodshedding,    corded),   ^'the    10th  Light  Cavalry 

the  capital,  with  its  vast  stores,  ita    wiere   disarmed,  their   horses  were 

Iraasore,  its    fort,  its    commanding    not  taken  away.    When,  however, 

fogiUon,  and  the  immense  prestige    the  taking  of  the  horses  was  insist- 

attaching  to  its  peacetiil  retention,    ed  on  at  last^  the  troopers  had  a 

was  rendered  f>ecure.    Three  thou-    foil  opportunity  of  concocting  their 

aand  native  troops  known  to  sym-    plans  for  an  outbrenk ;  for  the  order 

Kthise  with  the  mutineers,  and  to  about  the  horaes,  instead  of  being 
prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  kept  secret^  was  formally  cc^ed, 
them,  had  laid  down  their  armi  aaa  cirouktted  in  the  regimental 
before  500  men  and  twelve  guns,    order-book.*' 

Not  only  had  Lahore  been  saved.  The  magaiine  and  arsenal  of 
bttt  the  danger  resulting  from  their  Ferocepore  were,  however,  secured, 
•reaopce  in  the  province  had  been  Nor  were  the  British  less  fortunate 
lessened  by  four-fiftha  To  com-  in  beinr  able  to  obtain  possession 
plete  his  work,  and  to  render  the  of  the  Phillore  magazine.  Gteneral 
fort  of  GK>vindgurh  secure  against  Barnard,  who  commanded  the  divi- 
aitaok,  Mr.  Montgomery  de^wtched  sfton  of  which  Phillore  ibrmed  one 
thither  the  same  evening  a  com*  of  the  military  posts,  on  hearing  of 
pany  of  the  81st  Foot  in  native  the  occurrences  at  Delhi,  had  at 
pony-carts.  They  reached  it  in  time  onoe  telegraphed  to  the  attthoritiea 
to  make  the  fort '  secure  against  at  Jullundhur  to  arrange  for  the 
any  possible  attempt  of  the  mu-  aafotr  of  the  arsenal  Brigadier 
UDeeni.  Hartly,  who  commanded  there,  at 

The  measures  adopted  at  Feroae-  once '  despatched  a.  company  of  the 
pore,  a  station  but  fifty-four  miles  8th  Foot  and  some  artifiery  to  take 
nom  Lahore,  and  noteworthy  as  possr-friion  of  it.  This  &ej  suo- 
baing  the  seat  of  the  principal  ar*  oeaafully  accomplished,  and  thus 
aanalin  the  Punjaub,  were  neither  hM>pilT  were  secured  to  the  £og* 
ao  prompt,  so  weU^coaaidered,  nor   lipli  tha  two  plaoea  wheii09  th^ 
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were  enabled  to  draw  the  materialfl  dier  Sidney  Cotton ;  but  the  diTi- 

wherewith  to  take  Delhi.*  sional    commander,    General    Reed, 

Whilst  thus,  by  the  energy  of  had  likewise  his  headquarters  at 
some  of  his  lieutenants,  and  despite  that  station.  In  civil  charge  I'f 
the  mismanagement  of  others,  La-  the  frontier  was  Lieut-CoL  Her^ 
hore  itself^  Govindgurh,  the  strong-  bert  Edwardes.  Closely  associated 
est  place  in  the  Punjaub,  the  two  with  him,  in  public  life  as  in  pri* 
great  arsenals,  and  the  country  ly-  vate  Mendship,  was  the  Deputv- 
ing  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  re-  Commissioner,  Lieut.  -  CoL  Jooq 
volted  city,  had  been  secured.  Sir  Nicholson,  who  had  just  then  been 
John  Lawrence  himself,  still  at  transferred  from  Bunnoo. 
Rawul  Pindee,  was  anxiously  en-  On  the  night  of  the  11th  May,  a 
gaged  in  communication  with  his  message  addressed  to  no  one  in  par- 
frontier  officers,  first,  for  the  safety  ticular — flashed  off  probably  after 
of  the  province  on  that  side ;  afler-  the  mutineers  had  mastered  the  city 
wards,  for  the  concentration  of  our  — announced  to  the  authorities  at 
European  force  in  such  a  manner  Peshawur  that  *' sepoys  from  Meemt 
that,  afler  having  rendered  revolt  had  arrived  at  Demi  that  momin|^ 
within  the  frontier  next  to  impos-  and  were  -burning  the  houses  aim 
sible,  it  might  add  its  weight  to  killin^r  the  Europeans."  The  nezi 
that  of  the  handful  of  men  then  mommg,  a  more  authenticated  tel- 
about  to  besiege  more  than  double  egram  from  the  Brigade-Mijor  al 
their  own  number  in  the  city  of  Meerut  informed  them  that  the 
the  MoguL  For  a  right  under-  native  troo[  s  were  in  open  mutiny^ 
standing  of  the  exact  progress  of  whilst  the  Europeans  were  under 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  efforts  in  arms  defending  the  barracks.  On 
this  direction,  and  their  results,  the  receipt  of  this  last  intelligenee^ 
we  must  transport  ourselves  to  Nicholson  at  once  proposed  to  his 
Peshawur.  chief  the  formation    oi   a  moYabls- 

We  have    already   stated  that  in  column    of    picked    troops    to    pat 

the    beginning    of   the    year    1857  down  mutiny  in  the  Punjaub.     £d- 

perfect  peace  reigned  in  the  Pesha-  wardes  agreed,  and  the  two  civil  oiS- 

wur  valley.     Not    only   were    the  cers  at  once  made  their  way  to  the 

border-tribes  quiescent,  but  so  good  Brigadier,  and  laid  their  propoeitien 

an  understandmg  prevailed  between  before  him.     To  it  Brigaoier  CotUMi 

our    G-overnment    and    the    Great  gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  procured 

Amir  of  Cabul,  that,  under  instruo-  that  of  the  Major-GkneraL     It  wsi 

tions  from  the  late  Governor-Gene-  then  arranged   that,  in  anticipation 

ral,    Lord    Dalhousie,  an    embassy,  of  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Com* 

composed  of  Migor  and  Lieutenant  missioner,   the  Guide  Corps  should 

Lumsden  and  Dr.  Bellew,  had  been  be  moved  from  Murdan    to  Now* 

permitted  by    him    to    proceed    to  shera,  there  to  join  the  27th  Footi 

Candahar.      Independently    of    the  At  the  same  time  the  55th    N.  I« 

troops    belonging    to    the    Punjaub  was    to    be    marched    to    solitude 

Field  Force  proper,  there  were  then  at  Murdan ;    while    the  64th  NJL, 

at  Peshawur  and  its  vicinity  about  notorious  for  many    years    for    its 

2800    European     troops,     eighteen  mutinous    tendencies,    was    to    be 

guns,     and     a    mountain  -  battery,  broken  up  into   three  detachments^ 

The    Hindustani    troops    numbered  and  sent  to  the  frontier  outposts, 

about    8000.      The    Peshawur    bri-  Amongst  the  officers  on  the  fron* 

gade  was,  as  we  have  stated,  under  tier  who  constituted  the  strong  sup* 

the  immediate  command   of  Briga-  ports  of  the    Chief   Commissioner! 

*  *^  To  show  the  immense  importance  of  this  arsenal,  together  with  that  el 
Ferozepore,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  from  them  were  derived  the  m< 
of  taking  Delhi"— Mr.  Temple's  Beport,  25th  May  1858. 
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and  who  shared  all  his  confidence,  alone,  but  by  ererj  man  of  note  in 
we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  men-  the  country,  that  the  recapture  of 
tion  one  who,  whether  we  regard  Delhi  would  be  an  afiair  of  but 
his  daring  courage,  the  confidence  little  difficulty,  if  the  siege  were 
with  which  he  inspired  his  troops,  yigorously  pushed  at  the  outset,  he 
his  soldierly  abilities,  or  his  unself-  forwarded  to  the  Commander-in- 
ish  and  retiring  nature,  possessed  Chief  a  copy  cf  the  resolutions  at 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  hero.  If  which  the  three  officers  had  arrived, 
there  was  one  point  in  the  character  wi^h  a  request  that  he  would  con- 
of  Brigadier  N^eville  Chamberlain  firm  them.  This  was  necessary,  as 
which  excited  his  friends  to  anger,  the  Chief  Commissioner  did  not 
it  was  that  he  took  no  thought  of  possess  the  power  to  order  any 
his  reputation.  However  brilliant  movement  of  the  European  gar- 
were  his  achievements,  he  would  risons  of  the  Punjaub  on  his  own 
tell  in  his  despatches  the  most  un-  authority.  So  long  as  the  Com- 
Tamished  tale,  and.  so  far  as  he  mander-in- Chief  should  be  within 
could  help  it,  would  let  the  world  reach  of  communication,  it  was 
hear  no  more.  He  cared  as  little  clear  that  all  references  must  be 
in  fact  for  the  reputation  which  is  made  to  him.  Whilst^  therefore, 
based  upon  newspaper  articles  as  on  this  occasion,  he  expressed  by 
for  an  honour  not  spontaneously  telegram  his  warm  approval  cf  the 
bestowed.  He  would  as  soon  have  formation  of  such  a  column  as  that 
laid  himself  out  for  the  one  as  have  proposed,  he  informed  Colonel  Ed- 
toiled  for  the  other.  His  code,  in-  wardes  tnat  the  scheme  had  been 
deed,  was  one  of  the  simplest.  He  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
brought  his  best  abilities  to  the  per-  with  the  view  to  obtain  his  sanction 
formance  of  his  duties,  and  never  thereto.  He  apprised  him  at  the 
looked  that  a  service  should  be  re-  same  time  of  the  successful  disarm- 
warded,  which  he  considered  the  ing  of  the  troops  at  Lahore, 
nation  had  a  right  to  claim  at  his  This  reply  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
bands.  sioner  reached  Peshawur  the  very 
Neville  Chamberlain  commanded  morning  that  Neville  Chamberlain 
the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force,  con-  arrived  at  that  place  from  Kohdt. 
8  sting  of  three  li^ht  field-batteries,  It  at  least  asvsured  the  members  of 
one  garrison  company  of  artillery,  the  council  of  war  about  to  assem- 
five  regiments  of  cavalry,  six  of  in-  ble  of  the  thorough  appreciation 
fantry,  and  the  Guide  Corps,  which  of  their  chief,  with  reference  alike 
combined  both.  When  the  telegram  to  the  character  of  the  revolt  and 
from  Meerut  reached  Peshawur,  he  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
happened  to  be  at  Koh&t,  thirty-  encountered  and  suppressed.  At  11 
one  miles  distant.  The  Peshawur  o'clock  they  met,  and,  alter  a  short 
authorities  proposed  at  once  to  in-  discussion,  came  to  the  following 
Tite  him  to  a  council  of  war,  to  conclusions  :  Ist,  That  the  command 
deliberate  on  the  line  to  be  adopted,  of  the  entire  force  in  the  Punjaub 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  on  should  be  assumed  by  G^eneral  Reed, 
the  13th  May  Chamberlain  arrived  in  close  communication  with  the 
at  Peshawur.  Chief  Commissioner,  whose  head- 
Meanwhile  the  Chief  Commis-  quarters  he  should  Join  ;  2d,  That  a 
sioner  had  received  at  Rawul  Pin-  movable  column  of  thoroughly  re- 
dee,  by  telegraph,  an  account  of  liable  troops  should  be  formed  at 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  three  once  at  Jhelum  ;  3d,  That  the  fort 
officers  had  arrived  at  their  first  of  Attock  should  be  secured  ;  4th, 
meeting.  He  instantly  replied  bv  That  a  levy  should  be  made  of  one 
expressing  his  full  approval  of  their  hundred  Path&ns,  under  Futteh 
proceedings.  As,  however,  it  was  Khan,  a  tried  soldier,  to  hold  the 
believed  at  that  time,  not  by  him  Attock  ferry  ;    6th,  That  Brigadier 
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Chamberlain  should  be  sent  to  con-  opinions  of   some  of   its  membeni 
fer    further   witli    the    Chief   Com-  they  did  not  as  a  body  take  a  full 
miseiouer  ;  6th,  That  Lieut-Colonel  view   of  the    danger  to  be   appre- 
Nicholson    should    be    deputed     as  bended.     They    had    recommended, 
political  officer  with    the    movable  indeed,  the  formation  of  a  movable 
column.      These    proceedings    were  column  of  picked  troops^   but  they 
at  one    reported    by    telegram     to  had  forgotten  apparently  that  Pesh- 
the    Chief   Commissioner ;    and,   in  awur  would    thereby    lie    exposed 
writing  more   full    details    Colonel  to   the  mercy   of  the    Hindustanis, 
Edwardes      suggested   the     speedy  Sir    John   Lawrence    at  once  per- 
enlistment  of  troops    from    among  oeived    this  omission.      It  was  in- 
the  frontier  tribes,   to  fill  the  gaps  cumbent  upon  him,  in  the  situatioQ 
likely  to  be  created  by   the   defec-  he  occupied,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion of  the   Hindustani  troops,  in-  tion  every  possible  eventuality,  and 
fantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  to  be  prepared  for  it.    No  one  was 
Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  more  profoundly  convinced  than  he 
any  public   man  to  hold  a  position  of  the  importance  of  holding  Pesh- 
requiring     more     delicate    handling  awur.     Great  stress  bad  been  laid 
and  more  quick  decision  than  that  upon  tlie  assertion  that,  at  a  subse- 
occupied    at    this    moment  by  Sir  quent  period,  he  expressed  an  opin- 
John      Lawrence.      Once      assured  ion  in  favour  of  the  retirement  of 
that  our  troops   were  on  the  road  our  troops  behind  Uie  Indus.     But, 
to  Delhi,  that  the  rulers  of  Jheend  in  point  of  fact^  he  never  said  or 
and  Puttialea  had  taken  up  arms  on  wrote  anything  of  the  kind.     What 
our  behalf,  his   greatest  danger  lay  he  did  write,    taking,    as  was   hii 
at    Peshawur.     Fortunate    was    it  custom,  a  wide  view  of  every  pos» 
for  the  empire  that  he  had  gone  to  sible  contingency,  was  simply  this : 
Hawul  Pindce,  within  easy  distance  that  in  case  our  army  were  to  re- 
of  the  post  of  danger  and  difficulty,  tire  from   Delhi — a  contingency  al- 
and whence   he    could    learn    daily  ways    possible,   in    the    opinion    of 
the  events   which  had  occurred  but  many  probable    and    certain,    if   it 
a  few  hours  before.     Able  as  were  did  happen,  to  cause  a  general  np- 
his    Ueutenants,    he    had    taken    a  rising  of  the  Sikh  nation — it  would 
wider  view  than  any  one  of  them,  be  necessary  for  our  troops  to  cross 
He  had  arrived,  wiihin  a  few  hours  the   Indus  and  concentrate  at  Li^ 
of  the    receipt    of    the    fatal   news  hore ;  that,   in   cnticipation  of  such 
from  Meerut,  at  the  conclusion  that  a  move  being  eventually  necessary, 
the  entire  native  army  was  tainted,  the   women  and  children  of  British 
One   of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  regiments  should  be   at  once    senl 
warn   the   Commander-in-Chief   re-  across   that  river,    so    as    to    leaTO 
garding  the  troops  at  Umballa,  and  our  troops  free  for  whatever  action 
to  recommend  their  immediate  dis-  might  be  required.     These  expret* 
arming,  as  otherwise  it  would    be  sions    comprise    all    that    Sir  John 
equally  dangerous   to  take  them  to  ever   gave   utterance    to    regarding 
Umballa  or  to  leave  them  at  Delhi,  retirement  from  Peshawur ;  and  we 
The     conviction     which    prompted  make  bold  to  assert^  that  whether 
him    thus    to   tender  his  advice   to  we  regard  the   opinion    he  formed 
Uie    Commander-in-Chief    had     not  from  a  miUtary  standpoint^  or  sab- 
reference  simply  to  regiments  sta-  mit  it  to  the  test  of  pure  common^ 
tioned   at  Umballa.     It    might    be  sense,  it  will  bear  the  ordeal.     Ho 
necessary,   he  felt,  to  carry  out  the  wished  to  place  it  in  the  power  of 
process    of   disarming     in    all    the  the  chief  military  authority  to  eon* 
Hindustani  regiments.     It  was  clear  centrate     the    greatest    number    of 
to  him,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  troops  on  the  decisive  point  of  the 
council   of  war  at  Peshawur,  that  scene  of  aciion.      The  preliminarj 
whatever  might  be    the  individual  measure  was    simply  proposed    si 
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a  measure  of    prec&ution,   such  m  upon  him  for  the  purpose  the  rank 

would  enable  the  troops  at  Pesha-  oi  Brigadier- G-eneral. 

wur    to   act  promptly   and   on   the  Meanwhile    at   Peshawur    alOfairs 

shortest  notice.  were     approaching    a    crisis.     The 

But    at    the   time  of   which  we  news  of  the  events  of  Delhi  had 

write,  Sir    John    had    no    thought  begun  to  be  whispered  amongst  the 

of    authorising    a    retirement    from  natives,  and   had   even   reached  the 

Peshawur.      On    the    contrary,   he  ears    of    the    frontier    chiefs.       To 

deemed    it    so    absolutely   essential  these  it  had  already  appeared   that 

that  that  important  district  should  the   contest  would   assume   a  more 

continue     under     the    charge    of   a  than  doubtful  aspect,  even  at  Pesh- 

man  upon    whom    he    could   thor-  awur    itnelf.       They    showed     this 

oughly   rely,    that    whilst    he    con-  impression  in  a  manner  not  to  be 

firmed   all  the  other  proceedings  of  mistaken.     Colonel     Nicholson     ap- 

the    council     of     war — whilst    he  plied   to   those  known   to   be   most 

authorised   General   Reed   and  Bri*  triendly  to    aid   him    to    raise    the 

gkdier  Chamberlain  to  come  to  levies  authorised  by  the  Chief  Com- 
awul  Pindee,  and  even  tele-  missioner;  he  received,  however, 
graphed  the  same  evening  for  Col-  but  scant  assistance.  Of  the  two 
onel  Edwardes  to  join  him  there  thousand  men  authorised,  he  was 
— he  refused  his  consent  to  the  unable  to  collect  one  hundred.  It 
clause  which  would  have  author-  was  clear  that  in  tlie  eyes  of  these 
ised  Nicholson  to  join  the  movable  men  the  position  occupied  by  the 
column ;  he  refused  it,  because  he  British  was  full  of  peril.  The  se- 
deemed  his  presence  then  at  Pesh-  poys  with  their  arms  appeared 
•wur  necessary  for  the  safely  and  stronger  than  the  men  who  allowed 
preservation  of  the  place.  More  them  to  retain  those  arms. 
than  that,  before  Colonel  Edwardes  Brigadier  Cotton  and  Colonel 
left  Peshawur  for  Rawul  Pindee,  Nicholson  had,  up  to  this  moment, 
he  received  the  Chief  Commis-  adopted  every  possible  defensive 
tioner^s  authority  to  raise  a  thou-  measure.  The  treasure  had  been 
sand  horse  from  the  Khans  in  the  removed  to  the  fort,  a  European 
Derajat — a  number  which,  two  grarrison  placed  within  it,  the  Re- 
days  later,  he  doubled.  sidency  rendered  capable  of  resists 
The  first  act  of  the  Chief  Commis-  ing  an  attack.  But  in  times  such 
•ioner,  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  as  those  of  which  we  write,  purely 
Edwardes  and  his  companions  at  defensive  measures  only  encourage 
Rawul  Pindee,  was  to  submit  to  the  an  enemy,  especially  if  that  enemy 
Commander-in-Chief  by  telegraph  be  Asiatic.  The  events  at  Pesha- 
the  names  of  three  officers  from  wur  formed  no  exception  to  this 
whom  a  selection  might  be  made  rule.  In  proportion  as  our  de- 
fer the  command  of  the  movable  fensive  arrangements  progressed, 
column.  The  names  sent  in  were  the  conduct  of  the  sepoys  became 
Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton,  a  most  more  and  more  pronounced,  their 
valuable  officer,  but  whom  it  was  disaffection  more  clear.  Treason- 
difficult  to  spare  from  Peshawur;  able  communications  were  inter- 
Brigadier  Chamberlain,  in  every  cepted  ;  and  when,  on  the  21st  May, 
respect  excellent,  and  whose  com-  Colonel  Edwardes  returned  to  Pesh- 
mand  of  the  frontier  force  suggest-  awur,  he  found  the  state  of  affairs 
ed  him  for  this  particular  service;  "gloomy  to  a  degree." 
and  Colonel  Nicholson,  untried  in  Gloomy  enough  were  they,  in- 
command,  but  possessing  all  the  deed.  Tne  movable  column,  com- 
qualities  of  a  leader  of  men.  The  posed  of  the  27th  Foot,  the  Guide 
Commander-in-Chief  promptly  tele-  Corps,  and  some  regiments  of  Sikhs, 
graphed  back  his  selection  of  Brig-  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  had  already 
adier    Chamberlain,    and    conferred  marched,   and    the  European    force 
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at  Peshawur  and  its  yicinity  had  very  sepoys  now  rising  agiinst  ii% 
thus,  and  by  other  minor  move-  and  who  had  it  in  their  power  now. 
ments,  been  reduced  to  litUe  over  by  accepting  the  friendship  offered 
2000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  by  those  sepoys,  to  cause  ua  incal* 
there  were  in  the  station  five  regi-  culable  injury,  to  harass  the  moTe- 
mcnts  of  native  infantry,  one  of  ment  of  our  columns,  to  render  the 
light  cavalry,  and  two  of  irregular  defence  of  tlie  frontier  a  matter 
cavalry,  composed  in  an  overwhelm-  of  great  difficulty,  the  de«>atch  of 
ing  proportion  of  Hindustanis.  Of  troops  to  Delhi  impossibm.  This 
these  it  was  known  that  four  regi-  was  the  consideration.  donbtlefSi 
ments,  three  of  infintry  and  one  of  which  inspired  the  local  command* 
cavalry,  wore  deeply  tainted  with  ers  at  Peuiawur  with  an  unwilling- 
disaffection.  There  was  another  ness,  at  the  outset^  to  break  wiui 
mutinous  regiment,  the  most  mu-  the  sepoys;  this  the  reason  which 
tinous  of  all,  at  the  three  frontier  weighed  mainly  with  Sir  J.  Law- 
outposts  ;  and  another,  quite  un-  rence,  when,  in  his  wise  forethoa^ii 
reliable,  at  Murdan.  Everything  for  the  future,  he  conned  over  the 
showed  that  an  outbreak  was  im-  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  neoes- 
pending.  But  even  were  it  not  sary  for  him  to  adopt  in  the  double 
immediately  to  break  out,  the  fact  event  of  a  repulse  from  Delhi  and 
of  having  upon  our  frontier  a  mu-  a  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  whioh 
tinous  army  of  our  own  soldiers,  finally  determined  him  to  authoriee 
threatening  ourselves,  was  posi-  that  policy  of  boldness,  which,  in 
tively  to  invite  attack  from  the  all  difficult  circumstances,  is  the 
wild  borderers  beyond  it,  convinced  safest  and  the  bf st 
that  our  hour  was  at  hand.  Cclonel  Edwardes  returned  to 
There  was,  however,  a  material  Peshawur  on  the  21st  Hay,  armed 
difference  between  the  situation  of  with  fall  authority  from  the  Chief 
Peshawur  and  that  of  other  stations  Commissioner  to  assume  the  re- 
where  sepoys  had  been  disarmed,  sponsibility  of  directing  the  di»- 
which  lent  quite  another  aspect  to  arming  of  the  native  troops.  It 
the  act  of  disarming  there.  In  the  was  indeed  time  for  vigorous  meft- 
neighbourhood  of  other  stations  the  sures,  for  the  aspect  of  the  inde- 
population  had  been  lon^  accus-  pendent  borderers  betokened  rather 
tomed  to  our  rule ;  it  had  become  an  impression  on  their  part  thftt 
unwarlike  and  mercantile;  the  in-  it  was  soon  to  be  all  over  with 
terests  of  the  majority  of  its  mem-  us,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but 
bers  were  identified  with,  and  were  that  even  the  semblance  of  a  tern* 
dependent  on,  our  own.  Except  porary  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
in  the  rare  cases  of  a  newly-acquired  sepoys  would  enlist  them  amonj 
country  like  Oudh,  or  the  vicinity  our  enemies.  That  very  same 
of  a  disappointed  and  wealthy  in-  Colonel  Edwardes  received  int 
triguer  as  at  Cawnpore,  it  required  U^ence  of  the  revolt  of  the  66th 
only  the  presence  of  a  small  body  N.I.  The  news  of  this  would^ 
of  European  troops  to  disarm  the  he  felt  sure,  be  speedily  convej- 
sepoyH,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ed  to  the  sepoys  at  Peshawur, 
free  from  the  immediate  fear  of  and  would  probably  invite  them 
any  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  to  immediate  action.  This  de- 
part of  the  people.  But  it  was  far  cided  him.  He  saw  that  it  waa 
otherwise  at  Peshawur.  There  we  necessary  to  act,  and  to  act  on  the 
were  in  the  presence,  in  the  imme-  moment — to  use  the  powers  in- 
diate  vicinity,  of  an  enemy  with  trusted  to  him,  and,  breaking  final- 
whom  we  had  been  for  seven  years  ly  with  the  sepoys,  to  make  a  bold 
in  continual  warfare;  whose  de-  appeal  to  the  martial  instincts  of 
predations  had  been  suppressed  to  the  border-population.  He  there- 
a  great  extent  by  the  efforts  of  the  fore  proposed  to   Brigadier  Cotton 
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that  three  regiments  of  sepoys  and  sncoessful  disarming  of  the  great 
one  of  regular  cavalry  should  be  majority  of  the  native  garrison  of 
paraded  aiid  disarmed  at  daylight  Peshawur  by  sending  a  force  to 
the  following  morning,  leaving  the  subdue  the  revolted  55th  N.I. 
least  doubted  regiment  of  sepoys,  at  Murdan — a  service,  thanks  to 
and  the  two  corps  of  irregular  the  daring  of  Colonel  Nicholson, 
cavalry,  not  entirely  tainted,  to  per-  who  was  present  as  political 
form  the  duties  of  the  station,  officer,  successfully  accomplished. 
Brigadier  Cotton  entered  cordially  A  few  days  later  the  three  detach- 
into  the  arrangement.  The  troops  ments  of  the  mutinous  64th  N.I. 
were  paraded  the  next  morning,  and  were  disarmed  at  the  outposts, 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  them  Other  happily-conceived  measures 
under  the  guns  of  the  artillery  in  completed  the  arrangements  for 
front,  and  the  musketry-range  of  securing  the  frontier.  Thus  the 
the  European  infantry  on  either  armed  inhabitants  were  formed 
flank,  whilst  border-levies,  arrived  into  a  mihtia,  and  gained  to  our 
from  Eohdt,  moved  on  their  rear,  cause  by  good  pay  ;  the  property 
^They  were  then  ordered  to  lay  of  deserted  sepoys  was  allowed 
down  their  arms.  They  obeyed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  captors ; 
without  the  smallest  hesitation.  and  the  best  feeling  was  cultivated 
Thus  passed  from  Peshawur,  with  the  heads  ot  the  tribes  sup- 
fix>m  India,  its  greatest  danger,  posed  to  be  at  variance  with  us. 
The  demeanour  of  the  border-chiefs  A  sort  of  enmity  was  thus  estab- 
on  the  occasion  afforded  the  strone-  lished  between  tfie  sepoys  and  the 
est  proof  of  the  success  of  the  pol-  borderers;  whilst  such  was  the  effect 
icy  adopted,  of  the  danger  which  of  the  revival  of  our  prestige,  that 
most  certainly  would  have  resulted  one  morning  three  hundred  offend- 
had  the  sepoys  resisted  the  order,  ers  of  the  Mullikdeen  tribe,  which 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  in  Pesh-  had  been  in  disgrace  and  under 
awur  at  the  time.  They  accom-  blockade,  marched  from  their  hills 
panied  the  Commissioner  as  he  into  cantonments,  armed  to  the 
proceeded  to  the  parade-ground;  teeth,  saying  they  had  come  to 
but  their  hearts  were  not  with  fight  for  us  and  to  l)e  forgiven, 
him.  They  had  before  refused  Colonel  Edwardes  at  once  accepted 
their  levies,  and  now  they  came  their  services,  and  they  became  the 
''  to  see  which  way  the  tide  would  nucleus  of  one  of  the  new  Punjaub 
turn."*  But  no  sooner  had  the  regiments.  This  movement  was 
disarming  been  successfully  ac-  independent  of)  and  additional  to, 
complished  than  these  very  men  the  successful  efforts  at  recruiting 
became  the  loudest  in  their  con-  made  all  along  the  border, 
gratulations ;  their  numbers  on  the  To  Sir  John  Lawrence  this  mak- 
parade-ground  multiplied  exceed-  ing  fast  the  main  door  of  his  pro- 
ingly.  They  were  convinced  that  vince,  to  a  great  degree  by  the  aid 
the  victory  was  not  to  be  to  the  of  Punjaubees,  was  a  matter  of 
sepoys ;  they  resolved  to  cast  in  very  great  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
their  lot  with  the  English.  Thence-  only  that  the  safety  of  the  frontier 
forth  recruits  flocked  in  from  be-  was  secured,  but  that  the  troops 
yond  the  border.  By  one  bold  act  raised  in  the  Punjaub  might  be 
we  discarded  our  sepoys,  to  find,  from  depended  upon.  One  part  ot  India, 
amongst  the  ranks  of  former  ene-  and  that  the  part  possessing  a 
mies,  soldiers  better,  braver,  more  population  the  most  warlike  and 
trustworthy,  the  representatives  of  the  most  inured  to  arms, — the  part^ 
a  manlier  type  of  the  human  race.  too,  in  which  he  exercised  para- 
Brigadier  Cotton  followed  up  his  mount     authority — was     with    us. 

*  Colonel  Edwardes  8  Report. 
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Thi3    was   now    beyond    a  doubt,    regiments    not  yet   disarmed,  and 
The    st'poys  of   the    reprular  army,    others,  though  disarmed,  requiring 
powerful  as  they  were  in  numbers,    to  be  watched,   it  was  impusriUe, 
and  still  ripe  for  ntisohief,  had  lost    at  the  moment,  to  weaken  still  for* 
much  of    their    prestige;    the    few    ther    the    European    force    in    the 
Hindustanis    in    the    regiments    of    province.      Until,      therefore,      the 
the   Punjaub   Irregular  Force  could    movable  column  should  have  done 
be  weeded  out  without  difficulty ;    its  work,   the    Chief  Gonmiisrioner 
whilst  in  the  loyalty  and  good-will    was    fi>rced  to    have    recomree    to 
of  the    population    Sir    John   pos-    other  measures  in  order  to    aasiat 
sessed  the  means  of  rois  ng  such  a    our    army    before     Delhi      Theee 
force  as  would  enable  him  to  spare    showed    alike    the    mag^c    of    Uw 
a  proportion  of  his  European  garri-    influence  he  hod  acquired  over  the 
son  to  aid  in  striking  at  the  heart    native  princes,    and  his    power  ik 
of  the  rebellion  still  vaunting  itself    moving  the    population.     The  fiiet 
in   Delhi.     He  had  never,  from  the    was    evidenced    not    less    by    tiie 
first     moment,    lost    signt  of  this    manner     in    which    the    chiefs    of 
great  object.      The     Guide    Corps,    Puttialla,   Jhecnd,   and    Nabha  had 
cavalry    and    infantry,    had     been    come  forward   to  aid  us,   than    by 
despatched,    on    the    lirst  note    of    the  conduct  of  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
alarm,  by  forced  marches  to  Delhi,    mere,    Goolab    Singh,    and  of   hk 
and     had    accomplished     the    five    son,     Kumbheer     Singh.       €k)olAb 
hundred     and     eighty    miles     that    had    agreed,  on    the  requisition  of 
intervened  in  twenty-one  days.     No    Sir  John,   to    furnish  us    with  an 
sooner  had   the  safety  of  the  fron-    auxiliary   force  of  2000  men.     He 
tier   been   assured,   and    t^e  trust-    died,   however,  before  those  troopi 
worthiness  of   the   Punjaubees  as-    had     set    out.       But    his    sueoee* 
certained,  than  other  similar  move-    sor,    Rumbheer,    at    onoe   express* 
ments   were  directed.    Sir  J.  Law-    ed    his    willingness     to    adhere    to 
rence    sent    the    4th     Sikhs    from    the   arrangement     The  contingent^ 
Hagara,   the   Ist  Punjaub  Infantry    therefore,    numbering    2200     men, 
from     Bunnoo,    the     1st    Punjaub    afterwards  reinforced  to  3000,  left 
Cavalry  and  two  squadrons  of  the    Cashmere  in  July,  Captain  Bichard 
2d   and  5th.     All  these  arrived  at    Lawrence  accompanying  it  as  po- 
Delhi  before   the  end  of  July.    At    litical  agent,   and  arrived   in    time 
the    outset  of   the    campaign,   the    to  render  good    service    at    DeUiL 
European  troops  stationed  at  Um-    But  we  derived  from  this  aid  even 
balla  and  in    the    Himalayas,   and    more  political  advantage^  than  mm^ 
who    constituted    nearly    one-third    terial  strength ;  for  it  demonstrated 
of  the  entire  European  force  which    very  clearly  that  the  Mahanysh  of 
we  have  spoken  of  as  garrisoning    Cashmere,  who  bore  to  the  north- 
the    Punjaub,     had    been    sent  to    east  of  the  Punjaub  relations  sim- 
Delhi.     Tliese  were  soon  after  fol-    ilar  to  those  which    the  rulers  of 
lowed  by  a  wing  of  the  8th  Foot    Puttialla  and  Jheend   bore  on   the 
from   Jullundhur,    and    a   wing  of   south-east,   was   decisively   on  onr 
the    61st    from     Ferozepore.     The    side. 

force  that  remained  did  not  exceed  Even  greater  advantages  in  a 
7000  men,  and  to  these  were  political  point  of  view  were  reaped 
intrusted  the  forts  of  Lahore,  Gov-  from  the  fiiendship  which  had  been 
indgurh,  and  Attock,  the  two  ar-  cemented  by  the  Lahore  Goyem- 
senals  of  Ferozepore  and  Phillore,  ment  with  the  ruler  of  CabuL  We 
the  Peshawur  vallt^y,  and  such  im-  have  already  mentioned  that,  at  the 
portant  positions  as  Sealkote,  Ra-  beginning  of  tlie  year,  the  two  bro- 
wul  Pindee,  and  other  stations.  In  thers  Lunisden  and  Dr.  Bellew  had 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  been  sent  to  Candahar  in  the  char^ 
Punjaub,  with    very    many    native    acter  of  envoys.     Scarcely  had  they 
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arriTod  there  when  the  mutiny  wore,  in  the  maiiL  the  pioneer  force 
broke  ont.  At  onoe  the  war-party  which  was  so  useral  after  our  troops 
la  Cabul  urged  the  Amir,  Boet  penetrated  into  Delhi  We  may 
Ifabomed,  to  action,  pointing  out  aAd  that  the  corps  formed  of  these 
to  him  the  &cility  with  which  men  rendered  suhsequently  efficient 
Fsshawur  could  be  recovered.  At  aerrice  in  China^  and  has  recently 
this  crisis  Oolonel .  Edwardes  r&-  corered  itself  with  ^lory  in  Abvs- 
ooened  negotiations  with  Cabul  sinia.  One  of  his  heutenants,  Mr. 
Toeae  renewed  in  the  mind  of  the  Montgomery,  likewise  raised  and 
Amir  the  impression  as  to  the  non*  sent  off  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
asgressive  character  of  our  policy  served  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
wmch  the  interview  held  in  the  Hodson's  Horse.  One  siege-train 
beginning  of  the  year  with  Sir  J.  had  been  despatdied  in  May  from 
Lawrence  at  Peshavmr  had  then  Lahore.  Sir  John  sent  off  another 
stamped  upon  it  He  rejected,  of  first-class  calibre  from  the  arseniJ 
then,  the  advice  of  his  lanatie  of  Ferozepore,  in  the  month  of  July, 
eoanciUor^y  and  sent  letters  '*ez*  under  the  escort  of  a  Belooch  bat- 
pressing,  with  strildng  Oriental  talion  furnished  by  Mr.  (now  Sir 
phrase,  nis  sympathy  with  our  dis-  Bartle)  Frere,  then  Chief  Commis- 
asters  and  his  fidelity  to  our  cause."  doner  of  Sinde.  An  irregular  force, 
The  moral  effect  of  this  loval  con*  under  Oeneral  Van  Cortland t,  of 
duct  was  very  great  all  along  the  a  thousand  men  was  sent  to  recon- 
border.  It  was  the  more  strik-  qner  and  occupy  the  Delhi  di^cts 
inr,  as  we  had  in  former  years  to  the  rear  of  the  besiefring  army, 
gnevously  sinned  against  this  man,  A  newly»rai8ed  corps  of  Punjaubees 
aendinff  an  expedition  to  drive  him  was  likewise  sent  to  Meerut  to  en- 
fi^im  his  throne,  and  diutting  him  able  the  authorities  at  Uiat  station 
up  for  some  y^&rs  as  a  prisoner  in  to  despatch  part  of  the  European 
Loodhiana.  But  be  had  been  much  regiment  at  that  station  to  Delhi 
struck  with  the  simple  straight-  l%nip,  even  in  those  early  days,  the 
fiirwardnen  whidi  characterised  Pnnjaub  had  contributed  to  make 
the  Punjaub  pK>licy;  he  saw,  too,  available  for  the  siege  of  Delhi  five 
that  we  were  in  earnest;  he  knew  battalions  of  European  infiuitry, 
our  resources;  and  he  probably  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  large 
judged  that  a  collision  with  usl  body  of  artillery,  seven  battalions 
even  when  we  were  embarrassea  of  Punjaub  infantry,  three  regi- 
with  our  sepoys,  would  acaroely  ments  of  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  corps 
procure  for  him  any  material  ad-  of  pioneers,  a  contingent  of  Sikh 
vantage.  artillerymen,  two  siege-trains,  and 
In  addition  to  the  contingent  auxiliary  corps  firom  Puttialla^ 
fVimiahed  by  the  Maharajah  of  Jheend,  Kabha,  Cashmere,  '  ana 
Cashmere,  and  to  the  troops  al-  minor  rajahs,  amounting  to  8000 
ready  mentioned,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  men. 

hastened  to  despatch  to  Delhi  new  To  enable  him  to  contribute  thus 

levies    as    fast    as  they  could    be  Iwgely    to  the  force  before   Delhi, 

raiaed.     Thus,  learning  that   artfl-  Sir    J.    Lawrence    had    proceeded 

lorymen    were    greatly    wanted    in  rapidly,    after    the  safety    of    the 

the  besieging  camp,  he  sought  out  frontier  had  been  assured,  in  rais- 

all  the  old  Sikh  gunners  who  had  ing  new  Punjaubee  levies  to  fill  the 

fought  against  us  in  1858-59,  and  place  of  tlie  Hindustanis  who  had 

sent  off  300  of  them  at  once.     To  been  disarmed.    On  the  Idth  May, 

the  same  destination  he  despatch-  four  native  reg^ents  had  been  de^ 

ed    1200  Mugbee    Sikhs  to    serve  prived  of  their  arms  at  ^bore ;  on 

as    pioneers.       These     men     were  the  14th,  two  at  Ferozepore,  one  of 

at  the  time  working   as  labourers  which,  nowever,  mutinied  and  fled 

on  the  Baree   Doab  canal     They  toDelbi;  on  the  22d,  four  atPeahft- 
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wur;  on  the  23d,  one  regiment  had  July,  one  at  IJmritsur;  on  the  12th, 
been  destroyed  in  its  mutinous  one  at  Hoosbyaspore ;  on  the  14th, 
flight  from  Murdan ;  on  the  26th,  one  in  the  Derajut ;  on  the  15th. 
one  was  disarmed  at  Yoroshera;  one  at  UmbaUa.  Of  the  36,000 
on  the  10th  June — thanks  to  the  Hindustuni  troops  who  were  m  the 
vigour,  energy,  and  Sf'lf-reliance  of  Punjaub  at  the  beginning  of  the 
one  man,  (Major  now  Major- Gene-  ^ear,  just  one-half  had  broken  out 
ral)  Crawfurd  Chamberlain,  tlien  into  open  mutiny ;  of  these  a  oon- 
commanding  the  1st  Irregular  Ca-  siderable  number  had  been  de- 
valry — two  Hindustani  regiments  stroyed,  but  some  had  escaped  to 
had  been  di.<armed;  and  on  the  Delhi.  Of  the  remaining  moiety, 
15th,  the  last  remaining  corps  at  13,000  had  been  disarmed  without 
Umballa  submitted  to  the  same  resistance,  and  5000  had  remained 
fate.  The  account  of  these  disarm-  firm  in  their  allegiance.  The  13,000 
ings,  combined  with  the  proneness  dLarmed  men  constituted  an  en- 
of  the  officeis  ol'  tlie  native  army  to  cumbrance,  over  which,  as  had  been 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  their  own  shown  by  the  examples  of  the  26th 
men  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  and  5l8t  N.I.,  it  was  neceasaiy  to 
retain  their  a'^ms,  provoked  out-  keep  guard.  For  this  purpose  the 
breaks  at  other  stations.  Thus,  on  presence  of  other  troops  was  neoes- 
the  7th  and  8th  June,  four  regi-  sary.  It  is  not  too  mach,  then, 
nients  mutinied  in  the  Juilundhur  to  assert,  that  althonp:h  5000  oat 
Doab,  and  ficd  to  Delhi;  on  the  of  the  original  36,000  remained 
7th  July,  the  14th  N.I.  broke  out  faithful,  the  effect  of  the  disaffee- 
at  Ghelum,  only,  however,  to  be  tion  of  the  orhers  was  to  diminirii 
crushed  by  the  European  force  the  power  of  the  Punjaub  garrison 
which  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  for  active  service  to  at  least  the 
sent  down  from  Rawul  Piudee  to  extent  of  the  full  number  of  ita 
disarm  them ;  on  the  9th,  a  wing  native  troops, 
of  the  9th  Cavalry  and  the  46th  To  supply  the  ^ap  thns  created, 
N.L  mutinied  at  Sealkote,  and  com-  the  Chief  Commissioner's  energies 
mitted  some  murders.  They  were,  were  directed  at  a  very  eariy  period 
however,  nearly  all  destroyed  by  of  the  crisis.  For  although  the 
Nicholson,  who,  to  intercept  them,  actual  disarming  and  mntinies  txxik 
made  the  famous  ilank-march  from  place  at  intervals  between  the  13th 
Umritsur  to  the  Trimmoo  Ghdt-—  May  and  the  15th  August^  Sir  John 
upwards  of  forty  miles — with  H.M.'s  Lawrence  had,  from  the  firsts  ceased 
52d  Foot,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  place  the  smallest  reliance  upoo 
under  Major  (now  Brigadier-Qene-  any  of  the  Hindustanis^  and  nsd 
ral)  Bouchier.  Tlie  same  fate  met  contemplated  the  necessity  of  re- 
the  dii>armed  26th  N.I.,  who  mur-  placing  tliem  by  men  'raised  in  his 
dered  iheir  commanding  officer  on  own  province.  We  propose  now  to 
the  30th  July,  and  attempted  to  relate  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
escape  to  Delhi.  On  the  19th  recourse  for  this  purpose. 
August,  the  10th  Light  Cavalry  It  had  become  clear  to  the  GUef 
went  otf  from  Ferozepore  to  Delhi ;  Commissioner,  about  the  17th  lisj, 
and  on  the  28t^  the  51st  N.I.,  that  the  native  troops  in  the  Fan- 
though  deprived  of  their  arms,  iaub  might  be  depended  upon.  He 
mutinied  at  Peshawur,  but  met  nad  then  under  his  orders^  serving  ss 
with  condign  punishment.  The  infantry  or  as  organized  militsry 
other  re^nientfl  were  all  disarmed'  poUce,  eighteen  battalions  of  Pan- 
by  the  movable  column  on  the  jaubees.  lie  at  once  directed  tiie 
following  dates:  on  the  25th  June,  raising  of  four  additional  oompsn- 
two  in  the  Jnllundliur  Doab;  on  ies  to  each  battalion,  intending  thai 
the  7tli  July,  one  and  part  of  an-  these  additional  troops  shonld  finm 
other  at  Eawul  Pindee ;  on  the  8th  the  nuclei  of  new  regiments.     At 
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tbe  same  time  be  called  in  all  the  old  force  to  be  watcbed,  a  neces- 
men  on  furlough,  and  directed  that  aily  whidi  hampered  considerably 
■11  the  Sikhs  who  had  been  enlist-  the  movemeDts  of  our  Europeans. 
ed  into  the  Hiodostani  regiments  Many  of  the  new  troops  were  at 
should  be  excepted  from  those  regi-  first  retained  in  the  Punjaub.  By 
ments  and  formed  into  a  separate  doing  this,  the  Chief  CommissioDer 
battalion.  The  enrolments  for  the  was  enabled  to  reinforce  the  army 
four  additional  companies  progress-  before  Delhi  with  old  and  well- 
ed yery  rapidly ;  and  no  sooner  had  seasoned  soldiers, 
they  been  completed,  than  the  same  But  whikt  thus  engaged  in  tak- 
nmnber  of  companies  were  sepa-  iag  effectual  measures  to  raise  such 
rated  fVom  the  original  battahon  a  force  as  would  suppy  the  void 
and  constituted  a  separa^  corps,  made  by  the  defection  of  onr  native 
its  numbers  being  raised  as  guicklj  army,  w  J.  Lawrence  was  not  the 
as  possible  up  to  960  men.  In  this  less  intent  upon  carrying  out  those 
manner  eighteen  new  battalions  of  other  important  necessary  measures 
in&ntry  were  speedily  raised.  Of  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Pro- 
these,  eight  were  completed  in  June,  minent  amongst  these  were  the 
seyen  in  August,  two  in  September,  measures  necessary  for  the  organi- 
and  one  subsequently.  An  addi-  cation  and  proeress  of  the  moyable 
tional  €k>orkha  regiment  was  raised  oolumn.  It  wifi  be  recollected  that 
in  May  1858.  Additions  were  made  this  column  was  originaUy  organised 
hi  June  1857  to  the  Guide  Corps  of  at  Peshawur  on  the  13th  May,  and 
200  men,  and  to  the  police  of  5592.  .that,  a  few  days  later,  Brigadier 
Besides  these,  there  were  raised.  Chamberlain  had  been  appointed 
mofitly  in  June,  July,  and  Aug^ist  to  command  it  It  was  onginally 
1857,  leyies  of  9700  horse  and  9600  to  haye  consisted  of  H.M.'s  27th 
iitfantry.  No  difficulty  was  experi-  Regiment  from  Nowshera^  the  24th 
enced  in  raising  these  leyies.  All  Foot  from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  propoi- 
dasses  except  Uie  Sikhs  from  the  tion  of  European  artillery,  the  Guide 
Manjha — the  portion  of  the  Pun-  Corps,  the  4th  Sikh  Regiment^  the 
jaub  of  which  Lahore  and  Umritsur  Kumaon  battalion  composed  of 
-are  the  great  cities — and  who  hesi-  Qoorkbaa,  the  1st  Punjaub  Infan- 
tated  till  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  try  from  Bunnoo,  the  2d  from  Di  - 
flocked  to  our  standards.  There  bra  Ghaaee  Khan,  and  ihe  5th,  also 
was  a  want  rather  of  horses  than  from  Bunnoo.  The  cayalry  were 
of  horsemen,  whilst  the  men  who  to  be  formed  of  tlie  16th  Ii  regulars 
came  for  that  senrioe  were  unsur-  from  Rawul  Pindee,  a  wing  of  the 
passed  in  all  the  qualities  of  light  2d  Punjaub  Cayalry  from  Koh&t, 
cayalry  soldiers.  and  the  Mooltan  Horse  from  Debra 

It  has  been  officially  computed  Ishmael  Khan.  The  yarious  roem- 
that  the  total  number  oi  Punj:iubees  bers  of  this  foroe  had  not,  howeyer, 
actually  raised  by  the  Chief  Com-  assembled  at  Wuzeerabad  before  it 
missioner  for  seryice  during  the  was  weakened  by  the  recall  of  the 
mutiny  amounted  to  47,351.*  Of  27th  Foot  to  Peshawar,  in  conse- 
these,  84,000  were  raised  in  1857.  quenoe  of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
These  were  used  to  replace  the  anairs  in  that  station  subseauentiy 
36,000  men  of  the  old  army,  all  to  tlie  17th  May:  and  hj  Uie  de- 
but 5000  of  whom  had  failed  us.  spatch  to  Delhi  or  tbe  Guide  Corps, 
There  remained  yet  13,000  of  the    toe  Eumaon  battalion,  and  the  4th 

*  These  nomberB  are  the  result  of  a  moat  carefully  made  retain.  But  besides 
these,  if  we  calculate  the  natiye  contingents,  amounting  to  about  8000  men,  the 
Punjauhees  who  had  belonged  to  Hindustani  regiments,  and  who  remained  f^th- 
fol,  and  the  recmits  who  flocked  to  other  corps  in  Hindustan,  the  total  number 
supplied  by  the  Punjaub  oould  not  haye  been  short  of  80,000  men. 
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Sikhs.  To  supply  the  vacancies  own.  A  weak  governor  would, 
thus  caused,  so  as  to  fit  the  col-  under  such  circumBtanoes,  have 
umn  for  active  operations,  General  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne 
Chamberlain  arranged  with  the  by  the  military  authorities.  There 
Chief  Commissioner  that  it  should  were,  possibly,  not  wanting  men 
be  augmented  by  the  troops  from  who  counselled  General  Gowan, 
Sealkote,  consisting  of  H.M/s  52d  become  by  General  Reed*8  depart- 
Foot,  the  European  artillerv,  the  ure  for  Delhi  the  senior  officer  in 
35th  N.I.,  a  wing  of  the  17th  Irregu-  the  Punjaub,  to  declare  the  provinoe 
lars,  and  a  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry,  to  be  under  militair  law.  But  if 
Thus  strengthened,  the  column  that  were  the  case,  General  G^wan 
marched  into  Lahore  on  the.  3d  had  too  great  a  regard  for  duty, 
June.  Here  it  disarmed  the  mu-  too  entire  a  confidence  in  the  great 
tinous  8th  Cavalry,  and,  after  halt-  civilian  under  whom  he  was  serv- 
ing for  a  week,  resumed  its  march,  ing,  to  listen  to  any  such  advice. 
via  TJmritsur,  for  Jullundhur,  where  Tiie  Chief  Commissioner  had  im- 
the  weakness  of  the  brigadier  of  pressed  his  spirit  upon  all  with 
that  district  in  declining  to  disarm  whom  he  had  come  into  contact^  and 
the  troops  had  caused  much  anxiety  it  was  to  his  large  experience  and 
to  the  authorities.  The  column  tried  strength  of  character  that  the 
reached  Umritsur  on  the  morning  authorities,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
of  the  lOth^  in  time,  indeed,  to  turned  to  guide  them  into  smoother 
secure   that  important  city  against    waters. 

the  machinations  of  the  Jullundhur        Sir  John  Lawrence,  then,  cat  off 
mutineers,   but  not  in  time  to  aid    from   all  communication  with  Gal- 
in  the  repression  of  a  revolt,  en-    cutta,  felt  that  he  was  called  upon 
couraged  to  break  out  bv  the  weak-    to  save  the  Punjaub  at  all  hasards 
ness  of  the  military  authorities,  and    — to  act  as  if  he  were  dictator.     He 
not  pursued  after  it  had  broken  out.    was  the  more  strengthened  to  f<^ 
Thence  it  marched  quickly  in   the    low  this  course  by  the  knowledge 
direction   of   Jullundhur.      But  be-    that  he  had  full  authority  for  what- 
fore  it  reached   that  place  an  im-    ever  he   might  do.     The  last  tele- 
portant  change  had  taken  place  in    gram  received  from  Calcutta  before 
its     command.      Colonel     Uhester,     communication     had     ceased    alto- 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  had    gether,   had    conveyed  to  him  the 
been  killed  in  the  action  of  Budlee-    promise  of  Lord  Cannings  support 
ka-Serai,  before   Delhi,  on   the  8th    in  every  measure  he  might    think 
June.      General    Chamberlain    was    necessary  for  safety. 
at  once  appointed  to  succeed  him.        Thus  virtually  dictator,  and  sad- 
The  question  then  arose,  who  was    denly  called  upon  to  appoint  to  the 
to  succeed    General    Chamberlain?    command  of   the    movable  column 
It  was  a  question  of  great  moment,     the  officer  whom  he  might  consider 
pregnant    with    vast    consequences,    the  very  best  qualified  in  such  an 
and  its  solution  lay  with  the  Chief   emergency,  Sir  John  Lawrence  wai 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub.     Sir    true  to  his  own  convictions  and  to 
John  had  then  but  recently  returned    his  strong  sense  of  duty.    He  took 
to  Lahore.      Positive    authority  to    John  Nicholson,   a  regimental  cap- 
appoint  any  one  in   particular    in-    tain,   though    a    Lieutenant-Colonel 
deed   he   had  not.    But   the  Com-    in   the  army,  and  made  him  Briga- 
mander-in-Chief    was    dead.      His    dier-GeneraL      It    was  a  bold,   an 
acting    successor  was    at    Bombay,    unprecedented    act — an    act  which 
The  acting   Commander  of  the  for-    he  well  know   would  cause    much 
ces  had  just  reached  Calcutta,  with    jealousy  and  ill   feeling.     The  offi- 
which  city  all  communication  was    cers    senior    to    Nicholson,   one  of 
cut  off;    there  was  actually  no  au-    whom   at  least  was   most  capable^ 
thority  on   tiie  spot  superior  to  his    could  not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
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thna  superseded  by  an  officer  for  more  were  reported  ready  for  ser- 
niMiy  years  in  civil  employ.  But  vice.  But  toere  still  remained 
Sir  Jolm  believed  he  had  but  one  13,000  unarmed  sepoys  to  be 
dn^ — to  appoint  the  best  man.  He  watched,  and,  in  addition,  5000  sti.l 
bdieved  Nicholson  to  be  the  best  armed,  and  believed  to  be  faithful, 
man  {  it  would  have  been  contrary  but  whose  loyalty  would  nqt^  in  all 
to  his  nature  to  appoint  any  one  probability,  be  proof  against  any 
elae.  Though  Nicholson  was  but  reverse  to  our  a  ms.  The  movable 
litiUe  heard  of  as  a  military  combat-  column  under  Nicholson  had  mean- 
uA  in  actual  warfare,  he  had  as-  while  done  good  work  in  disarming 
nated  in  many  campaigns,  and  he  regiments  at  Jullundhur  and  among 
was  known  to  Sir  John  to  be  accua-  its  own  body,  and  had  cut  up  the 
tomed  to  deal  with  men,  and  to  be  Sealkote  mutineers  at  Trimmoo 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  finining  Gh4t  The  work  of  disarming  in 
over  them  a  rare  mastery.  He  was  all  other  parts  of  thejprovince  had 
known  to  possess,  too,  a  character  been  completed.  The  movable 
reaolute  to  inflexibility—a  ^nius  oolunin  was  therefore  so  far  free  in 
at  competent  to  devise  as  (jmck  to  that  it  had  no  overt  enemies  to 
execute.  The  result  fully  justified  oombat^  It  was  still  necessary, 
the  selection.  In  the  course  of  a  However,  to  overawe  malcontents, 
Ibw  months  Nicholson  gained  a  and  to  present  visibly  to  the  eyes 
reputation  as  a  military  leader  far  of  the  population  that  the  Chief 
more  real,  well-founded,  and  endur-  Commissioner  still  possessed  a  force 
inff  than  Uie  reputation  of  any  other  ready  instantly  to  override  any 
iowier  engaged  in  the  suppretision  opposition  that  might  threaten. 
of  the  mutiny.  But  for  this  man  This  was  the  more  necessary,  be- 
Delbi  would  not  have  fallen ;  and  cause,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
yet— noble  example  of  our  bureau-  lonff  delay  of  our  army  before 
cratic  system  I— Delhi  scarcely  had  Demi  had  not  been  without  its  ef- 
ftUen  when  there  came  from  Sir  fiect  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
Colin  Campbell  an  order  to  revoke  Pumaub.  We  have  already  alluded 
hia  appointment.  The  act,  how-  to  the  unwillingness  evinced  by  the 
erer^  was  Sir  John  Lawrence's  own.  Mai\jha  population  to  enlist  in  our 
He  it  was  who  took  upon  himself  service.  This  unwillingness  had 
the  responsibility  of  an  act  which  existed  from  the  first ;  but  the  feel- 
waa  the  main  cause  of  the  taking  of  iug  which  caused  it  —  the  doubt 
tiie  rebellious  city.  With  this  point,  in  our  ultimate  success— was  now 
however,  is  connected  another  ques-  yr^^ipg.  In  the  East,  durii^  a 
tion,  the  dealing  with  which  en-  tune  of  £tnger  and  excitement,  it  is 
tailed  even  greater  responsibility  impossible  to  stand  still  If  a  man 
upon  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  or  a  nation  does  not  advance,  he 
called  for  the  highest  exercise  on  AJls  back.  In  August,  the  autnor- 
hia  part  of  the  virtues  of  self-denial  ities  in  the  Punjaub  were  in  the 
and  self-reliance.  position  in  which  it  was  necessary 
By  the  third  week  of  July  the  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
effective  European  force  in  the  courses.  Untoward  rumours  had 
Pn^jaub,  including  the  troops  with  arrived  firom  the  direction  of  the 
the  movable  column,  the  sick,  and  Jumna  Doab  and  firom  Bengal; 
the  convaleircent,  had  fallen  to  about  our  army  lay  stationary  before 
6200  men.  Of  these  perhaps,  1500  Delhi ;  in  the  Punjaub  we  were 
were  sick  and  convalescent*  Of  holding  our  own  indeed,  but  in  a 
the  fifteen  new  Punjaub  regiments,  great  measure  by  means  of  Pun- 
five  had  been  completely  disciplin-  jaubees.  The  idea  then  had  begun 
ed,  and  during  the  month  eight  to  steid  over  the  minda  of  a  great 
- —           -■--■- 

*  Half  of  the  Bnglish  troops  at  Peshawur  wem  aick. 
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portion  of  the  population,  that  our  tain'nor  these  troops  in  the  Pan- 
success  at  Di  Ihi  was  not,  afler  all,  jaub  might  cause  the  retreat  of  our 
so  certain,  and  that,  if  we  were  not  army  from  Delhi,  and,  with  it,  the 
successful  tliere,  they  would  find  entire  loss  of  our  prestige,  and  the 
themselves  in  alliance  with  the  los-  consequent  desertion  of  all  «>ur  na- 
ing  side.  live  soldiers.    Now  Sir    John    had 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  from  the  very  first  moment  indi- 
arising;  in  the  Punjaub,  and  known  catcd  Delhi  as  the  heart  of  the  re- 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  be  beUion — as  the  place  which  mnst  at 
arising,  when  he  received  a  com-  all  hazards  be  recovered.  He  had 
munication  from  General  Wilson,  pressed  the  movement  against  Del- 
comm ending  our  forces  before  Del-  hi  on  General  Anson  when  that  aUe 
hi,  announcing  that  unless  he  were  officer  was  opposed  by  all  his  mill- 
largely  reinforced  from  the  Pun-  tary  advisers ;  he  had  con  tinned  to 
jaub  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  press  it  equally  on  his  successors,* 
his  position,  much  less  to  a^^sault  and  to  protest  against  any  retro- 
the  city.  In  the  face  of  the  coa-  grade  movement  Everything,  in 
tinual  reinforcements  received  by  his  opinion,  depended  apon  the 
the  rebels  from  Bareilly,  Numuch,  operations  before  DelhL  Pesha- 
Jhansi**,  and  Mhow,  the  troops  wur  would  have  been  a  light  sacri- 
hitherto  sent  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence  fice  to  insure  the  concentration  of 
had  done  no  more  than  to  enal>le  all  our  forces  for  such  an  object. 
the  bt'sieging  General  to  maintain  And  now,  when  he  was  asked  to 
his  position.  He  no  longer  en-  decide  which  risk  he  would  run-^ 
tertaineJ  hopes  of  any  help  from  the  risk  of  rebellion  in  the  Pun* 
below.  From  the  Punjaub,  and  jaub,  or  retreat  from  Delhi — ^he  felt 
thence  alone,  could  he  look  for  as-  he  could  not  hesitate,  but  that,  at 
sistance ;  if  that  were  not  forth-  all  costs,  the  great  principle  of  war- 
coming  he  must  abandon  the  siege,  fare  must  bo  rigidly  enforced, — ^the 
That,  at  least,  was  the  pro^rramme  concentration  of  all  our  means  on 
he  laid  before  the  Chief  Commis-  the  decisive  point  of  the  scene  of 
sioner.  action. 

The  efft^ctive  force  of  Europeans  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  arrive 

at    Sir    John    Lawrence's    disposal,  at  this  decision  hurriedly,  or  with* 

deducting  the    sick    and    convales-  out    full  and    patient    consultation 

cent,  had,  aa  we  have  said,  been  re-  wi'h  his  advisers — without  examin* 

duced  at  this  period  to  3700  men,  a  ing  the  state  of  affairs  from  every 

force    not  more  than   sufficietit    to  possible  a«*pect.     From  this  circum- 

maintain     order     in    the    Punjaub,  stance    have    arisen    some  misoon- 

even   when     the    majority    of  the  ceptions.     No  one  was  so  thoroughly 

Punjiiube(.'8  were  on  our  side.     But  acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of 

Sir  John  had  now  to  consider  whe-  the  Punjaub  as  the  Chief  Oomtnis- 

ther   the  risk  was  greater  that  the  sioner.     Those  able  men  whose  ad- 

18,000     Hindustanis    still    in      the  vice  he  asked  could  not  have  been, 

Punjaub,  and  possibly   the   Punjaub  and  were  not,  so  completely   cog^ 

itself,  wouM    bo    tempted,    by    the  nisant  of   all   the    ramifications    of 

furthrr      d»pnrture      of     Eur<)pean  native  thoup^ht  and  feeling  as  him* 

troops,  to    rise — or  that    the  main-  self     On  his  shoulders,  too,  lay  aU 


*  Lord  Granville  stated  In  the  House  of  Lords  that  Sir  J.  Lawrence  **  was  will- 
ing to  make  terms  with  the  King,''  implying  thereby,  whilst  the  King  was  yet 
in  Delhi.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  King  offered  to  negotiate,  proposing  to 
surrender  the  place  into  our  hands.  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  in  reply,  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  King  should  first  quit  the  city,  and  should  prove  himself  guiltless 
of  Christian  blood.  He  would  not,  for  a  moment,  that  our  efforte  to  take  the 
city  should  be  relaxed. 
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the  respoTwibiliiy  of  a  decision  on  tected.    Some  of  those  who  advised 

which  depended  the  fate  of  an  em-  him  to  this  decision  have,  after  the 

pire.    There  is  no  donht  bat  that  lapse  of  years,  daimed   for   them- 

at   this   conjnncture   some   of    the  selves  the  credit  of  its  having  been 

most  tmsted  councillors  of  the  Chief  arrived  at    Perhaps  if  they  were 

Commissioner  were  urgent  in  their  to  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 

advice  to  send  more  troops  to  Delhi. .  account  the  bad  advice  which  they 

That  was  precisely  the  advice  whidi  ako  tendered,  and  which  was  not 

Sir  J.  Lawrence  bumself  would  have  followed,    they   would    admit    that 

g'ven  had  he  too  been  only  a  council-  the  balanoe  was  not  altogether  in 

r.    Bat  there  is  a  vast  difference  their   favour.      Bat    even    in    this 

between  a  subordinate  tendering  ad*  case    the  credit   is  not   their  due. 

vice  and  a  responsible  officer  arriv-  The  decision  was  solely   the  deci- 

ing  at  a  decision.    Men  with  mill-  sion  of  Sir  John   Lawrence.     He 

tary  instincts   had    doubtless  fixed  received    advice    from    many ;    he 

upon  Delhi  as  the  strategic   point  balanced   probabilities,  he  contrast- 

whicb  was  the  key  of  the  militarr  ed  the  risks,  and  he  came — slowly, 

position.    But  so  likewise  had  Sir  perhaps,  but  very  decidedly — to  the 

John  before  any  one  else.    He  was  conclusion  that  less  danger  would 

now    caUed   upon    to    decide,    not  be  incurred  by  denuding  the  Pun- 

sunply  whether  tlie  troops   before  jaub  of  troops  than  by  leavinjg;  the 

Delni  should  be  reinforced,  but  whe-  position  before  Delhi  uncertam  for 

ther,  to  reinforce  them,  he  should  the  want  of  those  troops.    It  was 

risk  the  safety  of  a  province  upon  upon  his   shoulders,  not   upon  the 

whose  quiescent  attitude  the  safety  shoulders    of    his   councillors^^that 

of  the  empire  depended.    He  was  the    responsibility    rested.       What- 

called  upon  for  this  decision  at  *  a  ever  credit  may  be  due  to  them  for 

time  when  18,000  Hindu'^tanis  were  holding  an  opinion  which  he  also 

still  at  large  within  its  limits — when  shared,  and    for   pressing    it   upon 

doubts  were  spreading   as   to   our  him,  he   akme   is   entitled    to  the 

abiKty  to   succeed — when  the  least  credit^  as  he  alone  would  have  been 

repulse  would,  he  knew  well,  have  responsible  for  the  blame,  if  blame 

converted     into     determined    foes,  there  had  been,  of  the  decision, 
not  only  the  population  of  the  Pun-        We  have  said  that  Sir  John  ar- 

jaub,  but  many  of  the  troops  who  rived  perhaps  slowly  at  that  deci- 

were  then  fighting  by  the  side  of  don.      Had  it  been    otherwise    he 

the    British.     It    was    to    do    that  would  have  been  less  enritled  than 

which  no    great  general  will  ever  he  now  is  to  the  admiration  of  his 

commit  himself  to  except  under  the  fellow-countrymen.      The    dangers 

direst  necessity — ^to  deliver  a  battle,  attending  either   decision  were    so 

defeat  in  which  must  be  absolute  evenly  bmanced — ^they  were  seen  so 

ruin.    It  was  to  risk  the  retention  vividly  by  Sir   John  himself^that 

of  the  Punjaub,  and  with  that  the  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive 

Uvea    of    aU    in    the    Punjaub,    on  on  the  moment  at  a  definite  con- 

the  result  of  the  operations  before  elusion.       The    decision    which    he 

DelhL    No  one  knew  the  feelings,  came  to  was  undoubtedly  correct^ 

the  hopes,  the  secret  aspirations  of  but  it  wa9,  notwithstanding,  within  a 

disaffected  men  amongst  the  Pun-  very  little  of  ending  in  a  catastrophe, 
jaubees  so  well    as    he.      No  one,        i.Tm.      »»        i.   ^    m       i    i    xi. 
therefore,  could  be  so  competent  a  3?^'«'^.?^-  Templehi  the 

;«*i,^  -rvp  iu^  ./»H,-i  ,«^.;«:^»  report  relating  to  the  mutmy,  *^  week 

jud^  of  the  actual  position  J^  week^id  month  aftS  month 

He  came  after  some  reflecuon  to  p^^g^^  ^^  ^^  lebellion  was  not 

the    determmation     to    brave    that  p^t  ^qwil,  the  Punjaubees  then  begui 

danger,  to  encounter  that  risk— to  to  think  tiiat  the  British  power  could 

S'^nd     all    his    available     troops    to  hardly    recover    from  the    repeated 

Delhi,  leaving  the  Puz^b  unpro-  shocks  it  was  swslafafag.    The  aoou- 
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molating  odds  against  us  seemed  insu-  even  then  hare  been  attempted  hmd 
perable.  When  detachment  after  de>  not  that  movable  cohimn  been 
tachment  of  Europeans  went  out  of  commanded  by  John  Nicholaon.'* 
the  Punjaub  and  none  came  in ;  when  The  departure  of  the  movable 
the  success  of  the  mutineers  reached  column  for  Delhi  towards  the  end 
through  the  land;  when  cantonment  ^f  j^j  j^ft  j^  ^^  Punjaub  haid- 
after  cantonment  mHmdustan  was  de-  .  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  EuroDeans  of 
stroyed  and  deserted  by  its  soldiery,  -^i  •  i  j«  xu  1:  i.  j 
who  mshed  to  Delhi  ;  when  incendia^  "^JTf'  '".^^l'*^"*^  *?^  "''\v'™^ 
letters  arrived  figuratively  indicating  ^n^*  «>r  auty.  Of  these,  three 
the  position  of  the  British  in  India,  and  regiments  were  m  the  Peahawur 
saying  that  *  many  of  the  finest  trees  in  valley,  but  so  reduced  by  sicknen 
the  garden  have  fallen,*  that  *  white  that  for  the  active  work  of  a  cam- 
wheat  had  become  very  scarce,  and  paign  they  could  not  muster  more 
country  produce  very  abundant,*  that  than  1000  bayonets  ;  one  regi- 
'hats  were  hardly  to  be  seen,  while  ment  held  Lahore;  one,  sent  by 
turbans  were  plentiful,* — then  the  Pun-  Mr.  Frere,  with  great  self- denial^ 
jaubees  began  to  feel  how  utterly  iso-  fr^m  Sinde,  held  Mooltan  and  F^ 
lated  we  were^and  how  desperate  was  rozepore  :  and  one  furnished  detach- 
our  <»use.     Their  mmds  passed  ftom  ^^„^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pj^j^^  ^^^ 

"^f^^^.^^^'J^^T^^^  ritsur,  and  Jullundhur.     From  the 
and  then  to  disaffection.      This  last  -1.4x1.         ^u     o^^i.  -d    a 

gymptom  had  begun  to  set  in  when  F^f™®"*  SL^^'oS?  ^^  ^'^ 

Delhi  feU.**  between  200    and  300    men  wen 

taken,  to  form  with  400  Punjaubees 
and  some  mounted  levies  a  oolnmn 

Yes ;  and  if  Delhi  hnd  not  fallen  1  which,    for    all    practical    purposes, 

If  our  assault,  as  seemed  advisable  should    be    still    movable.      These 

to  some  of  those  about  the  general  indeed  constituted  the  only  troops 

commanding,  had  been  followed  by  available  for  such  a  purpose,  for  the 

a  retreat  even  after  a  lodgment  had  rest    were    absolutely   required    to 

been  made  at  the  Cashmere  Gate  I  watch,  in  the  case  of  Peshawnr,  the 

or  if,  in  the  daily  contest  that  fol-  frontier;    in    other    cases,   the  dis- 

lowed    for    the    possession    of    the  armed    native  troops,      l^ey  were 

city,    the    enemy,   gathering    heart,  but  a  feeble  resort  in  case  the  news 

bad  driven  us  back  to  our  position  of   the  further    diminution    of  the 

outside    the    town  I — where,    under  European  force  should  kindle  into 

such    circumstances,   had    been   the  a  flame  the  feeUngs  to    which  our 

Punjaub,  where    its    gallant   chief,  continued    perilous    position    every 

where     its    European     population  ?  day  added  consistency  and  strength. 
Contingencies    such    as    these    had        The    fears    entertained    by     the 

been  considered  by  Sir  John  Law-  Chief     Commissioner    that     aotne- 

rence,   and  it  was  in    the  face  of  thing  of  this  sort  might  ensue  w»e 

them   that    he  decided   to  act   the  quicKly   reidized.      (^neral  Nichol* 

boldest,  the  most  unselfish  part — to  son's  force    crossed  the    Sutlej   oa 

risk    all    on    success    before    Delhi,  the  30th  July.     Early  in  Septem- 

and  to  reduce   the  cliances  of  fail-  ber    a    conspiracy  was    disoovered 

ure  to  their  lowest  by  sending  not  in   the    hills    near  Murree    and  in 

only  his  best  troops,  but  the   man  lower  Hazara  just  in  time  to  pre- 

whom    he    esteemed  as    a    soldier  vent  its    being    carried  out      The 

more  highly  than  any  other  man  in  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  ^e  oonn* 

India  to  command  them.    The  re-  try  are    nearly    all   Mohammedaiiai. 

suit  vindicated  his  prescience.     The  Though  in  general  well  affected  to 

arrival  of  the  movable  column  gave  our  rule,   and    infinitely  preferring 

General    Wilson    the    strength    he  it  to  that  of  the  Sikhs  from  whi£ 

desired;   but  an  assault  would  not  we  had  rescued  them,  the  spectacle 

*  *^  The  Chief  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  withoat  John  Ni- 
cholson Delhi  oould  not  have  fallen.** — Mr.  Secretary  Templets  Mutiny  Repoci. 
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of  Delhi  80  long  defying  our  power,  ing  of  the  province  of  Bri^sh  troops 
of  the  province  empti^  of  its  £u-  would  encourage  the  disaffected, 
TopeftQ  ganrison,  tempted  them  be-  and  would,  if  not  checked  by  suo- 
yond  tMir  power  or  oontroL  The  oess  at  Delhi,  ultimately  rouse  the 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  whole  countiy. 
their  independence  was  not  to  be  His  convictions  on  this  head 
foregone.  All  their  preparations  were  still  more  strongly  justified  a 
were  accordingly  made ;  the  date  few  days  later.  On  the  evening  of 
on  which  the  rising  was  to  take  the  lith  of  September,  the  very 
place  was  fixed  upon.  Provided  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  assault  up- 
that  Delhi  did  not  fall  by  the  on  Delhi,  ''a  Mohammedan  official 
10th  of  September,  the  Hasara  was  of  the  postal  department  arrived  at 
U>ri8e.  Lahore  from.  Goorjjaira,  came  before 
It  is  curious  that  not  only  the  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  re- 
population  of  the  district  named  ported,  with  somewhat  of  a  mali- 
were  aware  of  the  plot^  but  some  of  oious  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  all  the 
the  servants  of  the  officers  at  Murree  wild  and  predatory  tribes  inhabit- 
were  consenting  •  parties  thereto,  ing  the  jungle  country  between  La- 
The  favourite  orderlv  of  the  Assist-  hore  and  Mooltan  had  risen."  * 
ant  Commissioner  nad  assi^ed  to  Questioned  further,  he  declared 
himself  the  duty  of  presenting  the  tliat  the  number  of  insurgents 
diieis  of  the  conn>iracy  with  his  amoimted  to  125,000  men.  This 
master's  head,  and  there  is  little  statement  was  of  course  exagger- 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  at-  ated,  but  it  seemed  to  the  Chief 
tempted  it  The  secret  was,  how-  Commissioner  to  be,  nevertheless, 
ever,  divulged  by  one  of  the  petty  tolerably  certain  that  a  rising  of 
due&  of  Hazara — ^whether  to  save  a  formidable  character  had  taken 
himself,  or  because,  perhaps,  he  place.  He  knew  the  inhabitants 
doubted  the  success  of  the  plotu  may  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  a 
not  be  accurately  known.  Tnis  at  irild  pastoral  race,  strone  of  body, 
least  is  certain,  that  he  sent  his  impatient  of  control,  ana  Ukely  to 
wife  to  inform  Lady  Lawrence,  who  listen  to  the  tales  of  designing  men. 
was  then  at  Murree,  that  unless  At  the  moment  they  had  mdeed 
Delhi  were  to  &11  within  a  week,  but  few  arms,  but  thev  were  con- 
there  would  be  a  general  rising  in  tiguous  to  the  independent  state  of 
Hasara,  Lady  Lawrence  lost  no  Bahawulpore,  which,  alone  almost 
time  in  conveying  the  information  of  the  native  states  bordering  on 
to  Jir.  Edward  Thornton,  the  Com-  the  Punjaub,  had  displayed  an  un- 
missioner  of  Rawul  Pindee,  and  to  friendly,  if  not  a  hostile  spirit,  ever 
the  officials  at  Murree.  These  at  since  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny. 
once  took  measures  to  baffle  the  It  seemed  to  Sir  John  to  be  on  that 
eonspirators.  It  was  at  once  dis-  account  only  the  more  nec^essary  to 
oovered  that  the  statement  was  act  oh  the  moment,  in  order  to 
true ;  but  by  the  timely  arrest  of  the  crush  an  insurrection  which  delay 
leaders,  terror  was  strudc  into  the  qnust  make  formidable.  Within 
lank  and  file,  and  no  outbreak  took  three  hours,  therefore,  of  receiv- 
plaoe.  The  fact,  however,  is  note-  ing  the  message  we  have  adverted 
worthy,  as  showing  that  the  de-  to,  one  company  of  European  in- 
liberations  of  the  Chief  Commis-  fantry,  200  bikh  cavaliy,  and  three 
■oner,  prior  to  the  despatch  of  his  gum*,  were  despatched  in  the  direo- 
last  available  troops  to  Delhi,  were  tion  of  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
not  unnecessary.  Those  delibera-  sorgents.  It  was  a  small  force,  but 
tions  were  the  result  of  the  know-  the  celerity  with  which  it  was  de- 
ledge  he  possessed  that  the  denud-  spatched  compensated  for  its  pan* 

•  Paqjaub  Mititaiy  Beport,  pi  10. 
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city  of  ni^bers,  and  caused  them  Commissioner  had  acted  as  cold- 
to  be  enormously  multiplied  in  the  blooded  prudence  would  have  conn- 
eyes  of  the  native  population.  The  selled — ^if  he  had  waited  to  draw 
fact  that  they  were  sent  at  all,  utter-  together  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
ly  inadequate  as  they  were,  to  meet  meet  the  rebels — it  is  scarcely  po8- 
the  enemy  had  he  advanced  to  en-  sible  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  to 
counter  them,  phowed  a  confidence  which  he  would  have  been  exposed. 
in  ourselves  which  had  a  wonder-  The  rebellion,  unchecked,  eyen  at 
fully  depressing  effect  upon  the  in-  first  unopposed,  would  have  gather- 
surgents.  Instead  of  making  the  ed  head,  would  have  received  fresh 
forward  movement  which  alone  accessions  from  every  part  of  the 
could  have  insured  the  success  of  province,  would  possibly  have  cul- 
their  plan,  they  took  refuge,  on  minat(^d  in  a  general  insurrection 
learning  the  advance  of  our  men,  overwhelming  Lahore  in  its  onward 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  jungles  progress.  It  did  not  attain  this 
which  constituted  their  normal  magnitude  solely  because  Sir  J. 
habitation.  Fully  impressed  with  Lawrence  sent  out  three  hundred 
the  necessity  of  using  every  effort  men  to  oppose  it;  not^  indeed,  be- 
to  crush  this  rebellion  at  once.  Sir  cause  he  considered  that  number 
John,  by  no  means  content  with  adequate  for  the  purpose — ^lie  knew 
the  movement  of  the  small  body  well  it  was  not ;  but  becaose,  thor- 
of  troops  he  had  already  sent,  ex-  oughly  convinced  of  the  advantage 
hausted  all  his  energies  to  bring  of  moral  force  in  Asiatic  waHkre, 
up  others  to  support  them.  His  he  knew  that  an  advance  of  any 
utmost  efforts  could  not  collect  number,  however  small,  would  par- 
more  than  1500  men  of  all  sorts,  alyse  the  rebels.  He  sent  three 
With  these,  however,  he  insured  hundred  men,  because  he  had  no 
the  submission  of  the  disaffected  more  that  could  be  spared — just  aa^ 
country.  if  his  circumstances  had  been  more 
Another  rising  to  the  south  of  straitened,  he  would  have  sent  a 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  Fut-  hundred,  or  even  fifty, 
tehpore  Goghaira,  between  Lahore  We  have  stated  that  these  risingB 
and  Mooltan,  was  subdued  in  a  were  the  last  attempts  against  the 
similar  energetic  manner.  These  British  power  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
were  the  last  attempts  on  the  part  fact  that  they  occurred  at  all,  so 
of  any  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  soon  too  after  the  threatened  ingur- 
Punjaub  to  revolt  against  our  do-  rection  in  Hazara,  showed  condu* 
minion.  We  may  be  pardoned,  sively  that  a  spirit  of  disaffeotion 
then,  if  for  a  few  minutes  we  dwell  had  possessed  the  minds  of  a  large 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  portion,  principally  the  Mohamme* 
first  was  met.  What  other  man  in  dan  portion,  of  the  people  of  the 
India,  we  may  ask,  on  being  in-  Punjaub;  that  they  believed  our 
formed  that  125,000  men  had  risen  last  hour  to  be  at  hand.  It  was 
in  insurrection  close  to  his  ca-  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
pital,  would  have  sent  300  men,  sioner,  that  if  the  fall  of  Delhi  had 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  natives,  been  delayed  sometime  longer,  or 
to  move  against  them  ?  Yet  it  if  any  misfortune  had  happened  to 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  our  army  before  the  place,  this  be- 
the  despatch  of  those  300  men  lief  in  the  decadence  of  the  fortunes 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  of  England  would  have  become 
Their  numbers  were  not  known  to  general,  and  we  should  have  had  to 
the  enemy-:— they  were  therefore  rely  upon  our  own  soldiers  alone. 
multiplied  enormously ;  the  insur-  But  Sir  John's  foresight  and  self- 
rection  was  ''  scotched,"  and  retir-  negation,  his  promptitude  and  de- 
ed into  the  jungles  to  be  '*  killed."  cision,  averted  the  chances  of  any 
If,   on   the   other  hand,  the   Chief  such  result     By  sending  the  bulk 
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of  the  moTable  column  to  Delhi,  Ponjaub,  who  contributed  so  much 
with  Nicholson  as  its  commander,  to  tiie  fall  of  Delhi  I  Never,  we 
br  himself  so  appointed,  he  took  may  say,  were  the  Englidi  Tirtaes 
the  steps  which  made  the  fall  of  of  calm  and  cool  coura^,  quick  de- 
Delhi  possible.  It  was  this,  and  cision,  unselfish  deTotion  to  the 
this  alone,  that  enabled  (General  aocomplishment  of  a  Rreat  public 
Wilson  to  detach  a  force  nnder  that  end,  more  conftpicuoua^  di^layed 
same  Nicholson  to  destroy  the  en-  than  during  the  five  months  sue- 
amy  in  the  field  of  Nusrafffurh:  ceeding  the  13th  May  1857,  by  Sir 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  induced  John  Lawrence.  Those  qualities 
him,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  constituted  a  beacon  even  to  the 
some  of  his  adTiffors,  to  risk  an  as-  best  and  most  capable  of  his  lieu- 
sault  upon  Delhi.  In  this  assault  tenants,  an  example  to  all  who 
affain  it  was  Nicholson — Nicholson  came  in  contact  with  him  or  who 
of  the  Punjaub— who  was  the  lead-  heard  of  his  doings,  an  impassable 
ing  and  guiding  spirit;  he  who,  barrier  to  the  designs  of  traitors, 
struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound  Gitc  what  credit  we  may  to  the 
after  he  had  forced  the  Cashmere  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
gate,  sent  firom  his  dying  bed  the  and  many  of  them  desenred  nobly 
unidest  and  deepest  remonstrances  of  their  country,  he  was  the  kev- 
against  retiring — for  retiring  was  stone  of  the  arch:  he  pulled  the 
talked  of  All  these  aids,  so  powers  strings  of  every  negotiation ;  to  his 
fbl  in  their  working,  so  essential  to  quick  and  prompt  dedsion  the  sug- 
snocess,  without  which  we  must  gestions  of  all  those  about  him  were 
have  fi&iled,  may  be  clearly  traced  subordinated.  None  knew  better 
to  the  abnegation  of  the  man,  who,  than  he  when  to  slacken  the  rein, 
occupying  then  the  most  important  when  to  make  an  oflBcer  aware  that 
position  in  the  country,  dwelling  the  most  trivial  act  bad  not  escaped 
amount  a  race  whom  delay  or  ifl  him.  To  Montgomery,  Madeod, 
8acci>ss  would  have  roused  into  and  Roberts,  at  Lahore;  to  Ed- 
deadly  enmity,  decided  to  strip  his  wardes  at  Peshawur;  to  Chamber- 
own  province  of  all  the  troops  really  lain  and  Nicholson  at  the  head  of 
available  for  movement,  to  send  the  column :  to  Barnes  at  Uniballa, 
them  to  the  decisive  point  of  the  to  Lake  at  JuUundhur,  and  to  some 
war,  retaining  only  a  number  barely  others,  he  gave  almost  unchecked 
sufficient  to  gurrison  his  strong-  liberty  of  action,  for.  none  knew 
holds  and  guard  his  magazines,  better  than  he,  that  if  left  to  them- 
Who  then  can  deny  that  to  this  selves  they  would  exert  all  their 
roan,  primarily,  the  fall  of  Delhi  energies  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
is  due?  Who  can  deny  that  the  he  retained,  nevertheless,  in  his 
master  of  tliat  ship,  the  safety  of  own  hands  the  power  to  mould  and 
which  was  near  imperiDed  so  long  to  direct  all  tneir  efforts  to  one 
as  he  kept  his  own  crew  on  board,  common  end,  so  that  t^e  action  of 
mainly  contributed  to  the  safety  of  dne  district  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
the  entire  fleet,  because,  setting  sible  harmonious  with  the  action  of 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  he  the  district  nearest  to  it ;  and  that 
sent  almost  all  his  own  sailors  to  thus,  when  the  time  for  a  combmed 
destroy  the  fire«hip  that  was  mak-  movement  should  arrive,  the  several 
ing  havoc  among  other  vessels  of  parts  of  the  machine,  each  more  or 
the  squadron  ?  If  it  be  true  that  less  dependent  on  the  other,  should 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  nation  be  found  in  working  order, 
is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  From  the  date  of  the  complete 
action  under  diflicult  circumstances  *  reoccupation  of  Delhi  by  our  troops, 
of  her  foremost  sons,  then  indeed  the  20rh  September,  the  anxieties 
has  England  peculiar  reason  to  be  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  regard- 
proud  of  the  man  who  saved  the  ing  the  safety  of  the  Pui\jaab  were 
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at  an  end ;  for  although  the  Qogaira  to  a  fair  and  patient  trial.  Nerer, 
rebellion  lingered  for  a  few  days  perhajis,  after  so  treacherous  a  re- 
later,  it  was  never  afterwards  for-  volt,  was  there  evinced  a  greater 
midable.  Tho  dangers  to  which  a  absence  of  blo^Klthirstinees  and  de- 
little  more  delay  in  delivering  the  sire  for  vengeance.  The  districts 
assault  would  have  given  birth,  dis-  of  Delhi  were  brought  under  the 
tippeared  after  the  successful  cap-  operation  of  that  code  which  had 
lure  of  the  rebel  city,  and  the  fidel-  proved  so  successful  in  the  Pun- 
ity  of  the  population  became  there-  jaub^the  civil  police  machinery 
by  more  than  ever  firmly  riveted,  was  restored,  the  customs*  lines 
It  was  still  Dccessary.  however,  to  were  re-established,  the  education 
continue  the  work,  till  then  so  sue-  machinery  reorganized;  and  whilst 
ce^sfully  carried  on,  of  raising  and  fines,  and  in  some  instances  confiA- 
disciplining  levies  to  reinforce  the  cations  of  property,  were  enforced 
columns  which  were  sent  after  the  upon  notorious  rebels,  those  who 
fall  of  Delhi  to  complete  the  resub-  had  remained  faithful  were  propor- 
jugation  of  the  country.  In  ttiis  tionateiy  rewarded.  Following  the 
respect  the  Chief  Commissioner's  example  given  when  the  Punjaab 
efforts  did  not  relax  one  whit^  and  was  annexed,  one  great  measure  of 
he  soon  found  that  the  success  of  precaution  was  strictly  enforced* 
our  arms  had  the  effect  of  attract-  The  entire  population  was  dis- 
ing  the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha — ^who  armed.  Before  the  month  of  April 
h£^  till  then,  for  the  most  part  1858,  225,000  stand  of  arms,  bcH 
held  aloof— to  our  standards.  But  sides  forty  cart-loads  not  enumer- 
other  and  not  lesH  important  duties  ated,  were  delivered  up  to  the 
speedily  devolved  upon  him.  A  police.  So  effectual  were  these 
principal  consequence  of  the  recap-  measures,  that  in  his  report  of  the 
ture  had  been  the  transfer  to  the  first  six  months*  administration,  the 
tt^rritories  already  under  the  Chief  Chief  Commissioner  was  enaUed 
Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub  of  to  state  that  order  reigned  in  the 
the  district  of  which  Delhi  was  Delhi  territory — an  order,  too,  ob- 
the  capital,  constituting  an  extent  tained  not  after  the  fashion  of 
of   13,975   square   miles,  containing  Warsaw  I 

two  and  thn^e  quarter  millions  of  We  have  now  endeavoured  to  il- 
population,  who  paid  to  the  State  lustrate,  faintly  and  feebly,  we  are 
an  annual  revenue  of  £800,000.  well  aware,  the  part  played  by  8ir 
He  had,  in  fact,  to  undertake  the  John  Lawrence  in  the  eventfiil 
work  of  reconstruction.  drama  of  1857.  By  bis  countrymen 
After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  at  the  time  he  was  universally  re- 
general  commanding  the  besieging  garded  as  the  statesman  who  had 
forces  had  not  at  once  replaced  the  saved  not  only  the  Punjaub,  but  Up- 
city  under  civil  jurisdiciion,  but  per  India — as  the  one  man  of  whose 
had  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  a  conduct  it  might  be  said  that  it 
military  governor.  But  it  was  evinced  a  thorough  acquaintanoe 
soon  found  that  every  consideration  with  his  position  and  the  means 
prompted  the  expediency  of  reorgan-  at  his  disposal,  and  an  energy  thai 
ising  within  it  that  civil  administra^  would  make  the  most  of  every  point 
tion  which  the  siege  had  interrupted,  capable  of  being  turned  to  his  ad* 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  vantage.  After  the  lapse  of  eleven 
the  early  part  of  1858,  the  city  re-  years  the  general  opmion  of  the 
sumed  much  of  the  appearance  by  public  has  confirmed  this  verdidb 
which  it  had  been  before  character-  Subjecting  Sir  John  Lawrence*s  oon- 
iscd.  Meanwhile  the  petty  chiefs  duct  during  that  critical  period  to 
who  had  sided  with  the  King,  and  the  most  crucial  of  all  tests,  it  is 
lastly  the  King  himself,  were  brought  difficult,  we  might  even  say  impossi- 
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ble,  to  pK)int  the  finger  to  one-fiingle  ^-deemin?,   and    rightlj    deeming, 

act  of  importance,  and  say,  "Tnia  that  as  the  fall  of  that  place  was 

or    that    might    haye  been    better  all-important,  eyerjthing  should  be 

done."    At  this   distance   of   time,  risked  to  assure  it. 

his  action  on  the  spur  of  the  mo-  The  following   anecdote   can   be 

ment  appears  to  be  exactly  the  ao-  Touched  for :  Impatient  at  the  slow 

tion    wmch    would    haye    resulted  progress  made  by  our  troops,  and 

from  lonff  consideration.      We  see  strongly  impressed  with    the    idea 

him    quidc,   cool,  collected,  at  the  that  Uie  fate  of  the  empire  dependr 

outbreak   of   the   mutiny,  drawing  ed  upon  the  early  fiidl  of  Dellu,  Sir 

his  resources  to  himself,  reeling  the  John  said  one    day  to    Rajah  Tej 

temper  of  the  frontier  tribes,  yet  Singh,  the  most  influentiad   of  aU 

not  hesitating  to  send  some  of  hia  the    Punjaub    chiefs,   "  I    think    I 

most  reliable  troops  to  Delhi — urg-  ought  to    go    there   myself."      Tej 

ing   the  independent   chieftains   to  Singh  looked  at  him  for  a  few  min- 

erince  by  prompt  action  their  loyalty  utes,  and  then  said  with  emphasis : 

to  the  state — indicating  to  the  Oom-  ^  Sahib,  send    the    best  man   you 

mander  -  in  -  Chief    tl^    yulnerable  hare,  or  any  number  of  them,  but 

point  in  the  enemy's  positioo.    We  don't  go  yourself.    So  long  as  you 

see  him  looking  &e  danger  boldly  stay  here,  all  will  go  well ;  but  the 

in  the  face ;  and,  oontemfHating  the  moment  you  turn  your  back,  no  one 

possibility    of   simultaneous    action  can  say  what  deyilry  may  not  take 

on  the  part  of  the  borderers  and  place." 

the  sepoys,  secretly  determining  the  To  render  success  as  certain  as 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  case,  possible,  we  see  him  taking  from 
and  only  in  the  case,  of  that  then  his  military  dyilians  the  man  whom 
not  improbable  contiugenoy.  Hav-  he  knew  to  be  equal  to  any  duty, 
ing,  by  his  influence  with  the  inde-  howeyer  arduous,  though  he  was 
pendent  chiefs,  secured  his  com-  but  a  regimental  captain,  and  send- 
munications  with  our  army  before  inff  him,  as  commander  of  those  re- 
Delhi,  we  see  him  turning  his  at  ten-  inforcements,  to  Delhi 
tion  to  Peshawur,  where,  by  bold  When,  after  these  troops  had  de- 
action,  and  in  ooncert  with  his  lieu-  parted,  and  the  Punjaub  had  been 
tenants,  he  replaces  the  discarded  left,  as  it  were,  to  take  care  of  itself 
sepoys  by  the  wild  borderers  whom  — for  the  2500  ayailable  Europeans 
they  had  been  drilled  to  oppose,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  guard 
and  ndlies  to  the  British  standard  the  frontier  and  the  magazines — 
more  than  40,000  troops  of  a  better  he  is  suddenly  informed  that  an 
quality  than  those  we  had  lost  insurrection  of  125,000  men  has 
The  firontier  difficulty  is  no  sooner  broken  out  in  the  yicinity  of  La- 
solyed  than  we  see  him  engaged  in  hore,  how  do  we  see  him  meeting 
the  double  labour — ^most  difficult  the  difficulty?  Does  he  abandon 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal— of  his  garrisons  mass  his  troops^  sum- 
putting  down  the  sepoys  in  the  mon  the  wild  borderers  to  his  assist- 
Punjaub,  and  reinforcing  our  troops  ance  ?  Far  from  it.  Still  cool,  de- 
before  Delhi.  Of  the  former,  18.000  termined,  prompt,  he  sends  out,  on 
are  destroyed,  5000  remain  faitnful.  the  instant,  the  one  company  of 
Then,  although  the  action  would  Europeans  that  could  be  spared, 
cost  him  the  flower  of  his  troops,  backed  by  a  few  artillerymen,  and 
and  expose  the  Punjaub  to  immi-  200  horse.  Of  all  his  actions  in 
nent  peril,  leaying  him  but  4000  the  mutiny,  not  one  is  grander 
European  troops,  of  whom  1500  than  that — not  one  betokens  more 
were  sick  and  inyalids,  for  the  whole  surely  the  real  greatness  of  the 
proyince,  we  see  him  resoWing  to  man,  the  possession  of  the  capacity 
send  the  last  ayailable  man  to  Delhi  to    see,    the    decision    to    act^    the 
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tent  indeed.     We  have  no  reason  to    He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me," 
think  but  that  the  members  of  the    — we  cannot,  we  say,   regard    her 
Convent  of  our  Lady  i>f  Mercy  who    as  being  in  a  good  frame  of  mind 
have  been  enduring  a  pubHc  scru-    for   independent  testimony   in  any 
tiny   embraced  the   ^'religious  life/'    matter  that  concerns  that  Superior, 
as    it    is    exclusively  termed,   with    so  long  as  her  vow  of  obedience  il 
pure  intentions,  and  have  remained    present,  and  pressing  on  her  oon- 
faithful  to  their  vows.      Wherever    science.     We  believe  it  is  in  human 
the  judgment  of  the  court    or    our    nature  to  place   those    laws  which 
own   judgment    condemns    one    or    we  impose  upon  ourselves,  or  volun- 
other  or  all   of   them,  the    system    tarily  subject  ourselves  to— as  being 
seems    to   us  to   have    offered    the    accordant  with  our  humour  and  tern- 
temptations  to  which  they  yielded,    perameut — above  those    laws    obli- 
and  led  them  on  from  step  to  step,    gatory  on  all  men  ;  and  this  whether 
Strong  and  harsh  words  have  been    it  be  the  moral  law,  or  the  law  given 
used,  even  direct  deliberate  perjury    by  revelation.   The  case  of  Gorban  " 
has  been  charged ;    but   any  person    is  perpetually  being  reproduced   in 
at    all    used    to    collect    testimony    different    forms.       The    obligations 
even    on    indifferent    matters,    and    we  are  bom  with  take  a  subsidiary 
from     competent    observers,     must    stand,  a  step  lower  than  those  on 
have  been  constantly  astonished  at    which    our   choice    rests    and    oar 
the  different  reports  of  witnesses  see-    interest  is  absorbed.     Once  persons 
ing  and  hearing  under  identical  cir-    have  committed  themselves  by  de- 
cumstances.     Perjury  is  often  only    Uberate    and    tremendous  vows    to 
a  coarse  way  of  accounting  fur  an    a  life  of  lasting  seclusion,  poreriy, 
anomaly.      When  we  consider  the    obedience,  and  chastity,  tiiey  enter 
vows  Mrs.  Starr  and  her  associates    on  a  new  field  of  duty  as  emphat>> 
took  on  entering   their  life  of  un-    cally  as  if  there  were  no  other, 
doubted    self-denial,     how    usefully        The  laws   and  moral  obligations 
much  of  their  time  has,  without  ques-    which  bind  men  in  the  world  she 
tion,  been  employed,  and  how  they    has  quitted,  however  she  owns  them 
still    stand    in    the    eyes    of    their    in  words,  are  Ukely  to  be  aooepted 
world,  we  would  push  the  theory  of    by  the  recluse  with  an  understand- 
anomalies    and    invincible    miscon-    in^  that  they  tMiti  accord  with  the 
ceptions   to  the  utmost  before  we    rules  and  line   of  action  indispen^ 
would  subside  into  such  a  settle-    able    to    the    life — the    higher  and 
ment  of  the  difficulty ;  a  charge  so    emphatically  more  religious    life  — 
painful,  we  may  say  so  monstrous,    she  has  adopted.     The  lesser  mniflt 
that  if  we  must  bring  it,  it  is,  no    be  included  in  the  greater,  and  oon- 
doubt,  easier  to  lay  it  to  one  than    formed  to  it.      Take,  for  example^ 
to  a  dozen.  that  clause  of  tlie  vow  of  obedience 

But  any  system  which  invents  to  submit  word,  deed,  and  ihomi^ 
sins,  or  raises  trifling  defalcations  to  her  Superior.  May  it  not  nafc- 
into  the  rank  of  sins,  introduces  an  urally,  perhaps  inevitably,  iniBb- 
element  of  confusion  which  so  far  ence  the  view  taken  of  the  obli- 
tampers  with  the  conscience;  and  gations  of  truth  and  justice?  May 
even  more  so  does  the  vow  of  not  the  obvious  interpretation  be 
obedience,  as  we  have  it  reported  moderated  by  deference  to  (he 
to  us.  We  cannot  regard  a  nun  Superior's  thoughts  on  the  same 
who  has  promised  to  ''  obey  her  matters  ?  A  human  being  will 
Superior  as  holding  her  authority  hardly  renounce  the  right  OTer 
from  God " — "  to  behold  God  in  her  thought  and  action,  and  yet  IM 
Superior "  — "  to  be  as  convinced  that  renunciation  no  resource  and 
that  God  spoke  to  her  through  her  protection,  so  to  say,  from  the  diffi- 
Superior  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to  culties  of  private  decision  and  the 
her,  because  Jesus  Christ  has  said,    exactions  of  conscience.      la  such  a 
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ptnon  questioned  in  a  court  of  responsible  and  vigorous  principal, 
jmtioe  upon  points  where  the  vow  Nor  can  we  consider  the  cumposition 
of  obedience  apparently  clashes  of  a  "  monthly  manifestation  of  con- 
^th  the  untrammelled  conscience,  science  *'  as  otherwise  than  faciUtat- 
onder  no  inducement  or  temptation  ing  this  intellectual  process,  from 
to  give  the  later  self-imposed  obli-  the  habit  encouraged  of  accepting 
gataon  an  authority  or  right  of  in-  every  critic's  judgment  as  to  the 
Usrpretation  over  the  other?  May  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  inciter's 
it  not  be  felt  a  paramount  duty,  at  actions,  as  of  equal  weight  with  her 
least  to  harmonise,  as  far  as  possible  ?    own. 

**I    must    obey   my   conscience,   of       But  further,  no  one  can  consider 
coarse/'    such    an    one    may    say;    convent  life,  as  here  revealed  to  us, 
"  but  have  I  not  vowed  to  conform    without  seeing  another  ground  for 
my  thoughts  to  the  will  of  my  Supe-    unanimity.     The  basis  and  ground- 
rior — to   accept   her  voice   as   if  an    work  of  the  system  lies  in  the  de- 
anffel  spoke  to   me?    Does   it   not    struction     of    individual    character. 
fow>w  that  her  judgment  is  above    The  very  mind  and  heart  of  a  nun 
mine?     What    is    my   vow    but   a    is  put  into  hvery :  and  this  we  see 
▼ieldinff  of  self-opinion  and  will  to    is  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
.ter  ?     What  is  it  worth  if  it  is  oom-    of  its  effectual  working.     A  human 
patible  with    open  contradiction  in    machine  has  to  be  constructed    to 
the  siglit  of  the  world  ?  "     Again,    effect  certain  ends — good  ends,  we 
tiiere  is  nothing  that  English  Roman    will  grant,  either  in  their  own  nature 
Oaiholics  dread  so  much  as  a  "  scan-    or  at  least  in  the  d^p  conviction  of 
dal,"   and   the  importance  of  main-    the  contrivers ;  and  to  mould  women 
taining  unanimity  where   difference    especially   into    a  machine,    all    ex- 
woald    create    a    scandal    must    be    perience     shows     it    necessary    to 
an    inducement  —  nay,   a    duty,    of    destroy    individuality,    to    conform 
which  the  weight  can   scarcely  be    ail    that  we    understand    by   char- 
over-estimated.     We  believe  that  all    acter  to    one  inexorable    standard. 
diese  considerations  might  absolute-    Nor  can   we  doubt  that    the   pro- 
\f  obscure  and  confuse  conscience,    cess  applied  does  effect  lis  design. 
and  compel  the  judgment  in  the  di-    A  body  of  women  under  strict  rule, 
reetion  mdicated.     And  we  may  add,    — their  wills  subdued  to   an  outer 
what  sort  of  life  can  a  nun  expect    direction  —  their  tastes  and  likings 
when     she    retreats    within     walls    omehed  as  a  first  duty — their  natu- 
which,    shutting    out  the    external    ral  affections  cooled  down  through 
world,     constitute      those     narrow    absence  from  the   objects  of  them, 
limite  aU  her  world,  if  her  testimony    through  a  sense  of  life-long  separa- 
has  run  absolutely  counter  to  her    tion,  and  a  teaching  which  treats  all 
Superior?     Whatsort  of  understand-    strong  affection 'as    a  Hngering    of 
img    must    there    henceforth     exist    aecularity  in  the  heart — their  enthu- 
between  them  ?     How  must  she  be    siasm  kept  up  by  every  variety  of 
regarded  by  the  woman  whom  she    stimulant^ — will   make    greater  sac- 
has  vowed  to  look  to  as  Good's  vice-    ri&ces ;  or  whether  sacrifices  in  the 
gerent,   who    has    absolute    control    same   sense   or  not,  will    do   what 
over    her    actions,   and    can    direct    women  trained  by  home  and  society 
public    opinion — a   tribunal    terrible    will   shrink   to   do;  will  put   them- 
m  proportion  to  the  fewnees  of  its    selves   into   the   hands  of  others  as 
constituent  members  I — and  all  for  a    blind    instruments,  will    run    risks, 
matter  in  which  memory,  on  long-    will    incur   ventures,    will    separate 
past  and   trifling  incidents,  may  so    themselves  from  their  past,  will  en- 
easily  have  taken  a  wrong  impres-    counter  desolate  circumstances,  will 
aion,   that  it  is  positively  only  an    represent  a  picturesque  impersona- 
B0i%  of  humility  to  conform  it  to  the    tion  of  self-deniaL     What  their  work 
stronger    convictions    of   the  more    beyond  nursing  is  worth,  missionary 
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tent  indeed.    We  have  no  reason  to    He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me," 
think  but  that  tlie  members  of  the    — we  cannot,   we  say,   regpard    her 
Convent  of  our  Lady  i>f  Mercy  who    as  being  in  a  good  frame  of  mind 
have  been  enduring  a  public  scru-    for  independent  testimony   in  any 
tiny  embraced  the  ^^  religious  life/'    matter  that  concerns  that  Superior, 
as    it    is    exclusively  termed,  with    so  long  as  her  vow  of  obedience  is 
pure  intentions,  and  have  remained    present,  and  pressing  on  her  odd* 
faithful  to  their  vows.      Wherever    science.     We  believe  it  is  in  human 
the  judgment  of  the  court   or    our    nature  to  place  those   laws  whidi 
own   judgment    condemns    one    or    we  impose  upon  ourselves,  or  volun- 
other  or  all   of   them,  the    system    tarily  subject  ourselves  to— as  being 
seems    to  us  to  have    offered    the    accordant  with  our  humour  and  tem- 
temptations  to  which  they  yielded,    perament — above  those    laws    obli- 
and  led  them  on  from  step  to  step,    gatory  on  all  men ;  and  this  whether 
Strong  and  harsh  words  have  been    it  be  the  moral  law,  or  the  law  given 
used,  even  direct  deliberate  perjury    by  revelation.   The  case  of  Oorban  " 
has  been  charged;   but  any  person    is  perpetually  being  reproduced  in 
at    all    used    to    collect    testimony    different    forms.       The    obligations 
even    on    indifflTcnt    matters,    and    we  are  bom  with  take  a  subsidiarj 
from     competent    observers,    must    stand,  a  step  lower  than  those  on 
have  been  constantly  astonished  at    which    our   choice    rests    and    onr 
the  diff*ercnt  reports  of  witnesses  see-    interest  is  absorbed.    Once  persons 
ing  and  hearing  under  identical  cir-    have  committed  themselves  oy  d»* 
cumstances.     Perjury  is  often  only    Uberate    and    tremendous  vows    to 
a  coarse  way  of  accounting  for  an    a  life  of  lasting  seclusion,  poverty, 
anomaly.      When  we  consider  the    obedience,  and  chastity,  they  enter 
vows  Mrs.  Starr  and  her  associates    on  a  new  field  of  duty  as  emphal>> 
took  on  entering  their  hfe  of  un-    cally  as  if  there  were  no  other, 
doubted    self-detiial,     how   usefully        The  laws   and  moral  obligations 
much  of  their  time  has,  without  ques-    which  bind  men  in  the  wond  she 
tion,  been  employed,  and  how  they    has  quitted,  however  she  owns  them 
still    stand    in    the   eyes    of    their    in  words,  are  Ukely  to  be  aooepted 
world,  we  would  push  the  theory  of    by  the  recluse  with  an  understand 
anomalies    and    invincible    miscon-    ing  that  they  mui^  accord  with  the 
ceptions   to  the  utmost  before  we    rules  and  line  of  action  indispeni^ 
would  subside  into  such   a  settle-    able    to    the    life — the    higher  and 
ment  of  the  difficulty ;  a  charge  so    emphatically  more  religious    life  — - 
painful,  we  may  say  so  monstrous,    she  has  adopted.    The  lesser  mnst 
that  if  we  must  bring  it,  it  is,  no    be  included  in  the  greater,  and  oon- 
doubt,  easier  to  lay  it  to  one  than    formed  to  it^      Take,  for  example^ 
to  a  dozen.  that  clause  of  tlie  vow  of  obe<lienoe 

But  any  system  which  invents  to  submit  word,  deed,  and  ikom^ 
sins,  or  raises  trifling  defalcations  to  her  Superior.  May  it  not  nafe" 
into  the  rank  of  sins,  introduces  an  urally,  perhaps  inevitably,  infliw 
element  of  confusion  which  so  far  ence  the  view  taken  of  the  obli- 
tampers  with  the  conscience;  and  gations  of  truth  and  justice?  Maj 
even  more  so  does  the  vow  of  not  the  obvious  interpretation  be 
•bedicnoe,  as  we  have  it  reported  moderated  by  delerence  to  the 
to  us.  We  cannot  regard  a  nun  Superior's  thoughts  on  the  same 
who  has  promised  to  ''  obey  her  matters  ?  A  human  being  wiQ 
Superior  as  holding  her  authority  hardly  renounce  the  right  over 
from  God " — ''  to  behold  God  in  her  thought  and  action,  and  yet  feel 
Superior '*  —  ''to  be  as  convinced  that  renunciation  no  resource  and 
that  God  spoke  to  her  through  her  protection,  so  to  say,  from  the  di£l- 
Suporior  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to  culties  of  private  decision  and  the 
her,  because  Jesus  Christ  has  said,    exactions  of  conscience.      Is  such  e 
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ptnon  questioned  in  a  court  of  responsible  and  vigorous  principal, 
jmtioe  upon  points  where  the  vow  Nor  can  we  consider  the  composition 
of  obedience  apparently  clashes  of  a  "monthly  manifestation  of  con - 
vrith  the  untrammelled  conscience,  science '"  as  otherwise  than  faciU tat- 
under  no  inducement  or  temptation  ing  this  intellectual  process,  from 
to  give  the  later  self-imposed  obli-  the  habit  encouraged  of  accepting 
gation  an  authority  or  right  of  in-  every  critic's  judgment  as  to  tl»e 
turpretation  over  the  other?  May  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  inciter's 
it  not  be  lelt  a  paramount  duty,  at  actions,  as  of  equal  weight  with  her 
least  to  harmonise,  as  far  as  possible  ?  own. 

**I    must    obey   my  conscience,  of       But  further,  no  one  can  consider 
course/'    such    an     one    may    say;  convent  life,  as  here  revealed  to  us, 
"  but  have  I  not  vowed  to  conform  without  seeing  another  ground  for 
my  thoughts  to  the  will  of  my  Supe-  unanimity.     The   basis  and  ground- 
rior — to   accept  her  voice  as  if  an  work  of  the  system  lies  in  the  de- 
angel  spoke   to   me?    Does   it   not  struction     of    individual    character. 
fow)w  that  her  judgment  is  above  The  very  mind  and  heart  of  a  nun 
mine?     What    is    my   vow    but   a  is  put  into  livery :  and  this  we  see 
▼ieldinff  of  self-opinion  and  will  to  is  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
her  ?     What  is  it  worth  if  it  is  com-  of  its  effectual  working.     A  human 
patible  with    open  contradiction  in  machine  has  to  be  constructed    to 
the  sight  of  the   world  ?  "     Again,  effect  certain  ends — good  ends,  we 
tiiere  is  nothing  that  English  Roman  will  grant,  either  in  their  own  nature 
Oitholics  dread  so  much  as  a  "  scan-  or  at  least  in  the  defep  conviction  of 
dttl,"   and   the   importance  of  main-  the  contrivers ;  and  to  mould  women 
tmining  unanimity  where  difference  especially  into    a  machine,   all    ex- 
would    create    a    scandal    must    be  perience     shows     it     necessary    to 
an    inducement  —  nay,   a    duty,    of  destroy    individuality,    to    conform 
which   the  weight  can   scarcely  be  all    that  we    understand    by   char- 
over-estimated.     We  believe  that  all  acter  to    one  inexorable    standard. 
tSiese  considerations  might  absolute-  Nor  can   we  doubt  that    the   pro- 
\f  obscure  and  confuse  conscience,  cess  applied   does  effect  its  design. 
and  compel  the  judgment  in  the  di-  A  body  of  women  under  strict  rule, 
rection  mdicated.     And  we  may  add,  — their  wills  subdued  to   an  outer 
what  sort  of  life  can  a  nun  expect  direction  —  their  tastes  and  likings 
when     she    retreats    within     walls  ortished  as  a  first  duty — their  natu- 
which,    shutting    out  the    external  ral  affections  cooled  down  through 
world,     constitute      those     narrow  absence  from   the   objects  of  them, 
limits  aU  her  world,  if  her  testimony  through  a  sense  of  life-long  separa- 
has  run   absolutely  counter  to  her  tion,  and  a  teaching  which  treats  all 
Superior?     Whatsort  of  understand-  strong  affection 'as    a   lingering    of 
ing    must    there    henceforth     exist  aecularity  in  the  heart — their  enthu- 
between  them  ?     How  must  she  be  siasm  kept  up   by  every  variety  of 
regarded  by  the  woman  whom  she  stimulant^ — will   make    greater  sac- 
has  vowed  to  look  to  as  God's  vice-  rifices ;  or  whether  sacrifices  in  the 
gerent.   who    has    absolute    control  same   sense   or  not,  will    do   what 
over    her    actions,   and    can    direct  women  trained  by  home  and  society 
public    opinion — a   tribunal    terrible  will   shrink   to   cfo;  will  put   them- 
in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  its  selves   into   the   hands  of  others  as 
constituent  members ! — and  all  for  a  blind    instruments,  will    run    risks, 
matter  in  which  memory,  on  long-  will    incur   ventures,    will    separate 
past  and   trifiing  incidents,  may  so  themselves  from  their  past,  will  en- 
easily  have  taken  a  wrong  impres-  counter  desolate  circumstances,  will 
aion,   that  it  is  positively  only  an  represent  a  picturesque  impersona- 
a«)t  of  humility  to  conform  it  to  the  tion  of  self-deniaL     What  their  work 
stronger    convictions    of   the  more  beyond  nursing  is  worth,  missionary 
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or  otherwise;  we  are  not  hi  a  condi-  its  inward  as  well  as  its  outward 

tion  to  pronounce ;  but  they  will  go  must  be  judged  of  in  tlie  light  of  the 

where  they  are   sent,  tliey  will   do  motive  which  constitutes  the  piimazy 

what  they  are  told,  they  are  a  boast  condition  of  its  existence.     The  char- 

of  their  Church.     By  renouncing  all  ?«*?^  ^^^^  <>5  ^^^se  daily  duties,  eten  if 

right  over    themselves,    by  putting  insignificant  and  tn vial  in  tiiemselves, 

♦I  ^.,«v.*  ««^  «,.*:^.    ;™i;«:*ur««^^^  ^  elevated  by  the  motive  into  heroic 

thought  and  actio  .  implicitly  under  ^^duiance  which   approaches,  or   at 

the    guidance    and    governance     of  j^^  is  akin  to,  the  heroism  if  mar- 

another,  they  constitute  a  wonder-  tyi^»» 

ful  piece  of   mechanism    when  we        ^„j  ;      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  „^ 

consider   the    material    of  which  it  ^^j      ^'^^  ^j,^'^  j^  admirable-proofs 

18  composed.       Stdl    it    remains    »  „f  J  ^  j^  f„,i  ^^^^   ^^  ^flj. 

question,  whether  the  fact,  however  Qiuncy  - 

striking,  is   worth   the   sacrifice  in- 
volved in  aclii(?v:ng  it.     We  say  it        *' The  unroofing,  as  it  were,  of  the 

is  not.     The  Church  of  Rome  con-  Convent  of  Mercy  at  Hull,  has  Aown 

.iders  the  fact  it.elf  as  an  answer  to  ^^i^L^t^'onirrvnH^  TtS 

nil  fthiPf>tinn«      \Vp  rPCTRrH  thp  tpvp-  ™®^  ^^*  ^^^  devoting  their  time  and 

all  objections,     vv  e  regard  the  reve-  ^        ^  ^^.^^  ^^^y^  ^^  charity— the 

lations  just  made  to  us  as  an  evi-  meritorious  labours  of  the  Sister  of 
dence  that  the  nature  of  woman  is  Charity  are  already  too  well  known  to 
ruthlessly  tampered  with  in  order  need  any  comment— but  living  a  lifb 
to  fit  her  for  a  certain  place  in  a  of  voluntary  poverty ,  of  habitual  self- 
system.  The  organ  of  the  domi-  denial,  and  of  the  complete  snixender 
nant  party  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome  of  will — ^the  highest  saoiifioe  whidli 
defends  everv  disclosure  which  has  man  can  make." 
shocked  the  world,  every  outrage  on  This,  and  much  more  in  the 
the  relinemenn  and  self-respect,  same  strain,  justifies  us  in  the  oon- 
which  we  attribute  to  tlie  ideal  elusion  that  the  convent  thus 
woman,  as  essential  to  the  conven-  ** unroofed"  for  our  inspection  pre- 
tual  system,  as  all  justified  by  the  sente,  in  the  writer's  belief,  no  exoep- 
result.  The  whole  is  treated  as  a  tion  to  the,  ordinary  principles  and 
specimen  of  the  means  necessary  to  practice  hj  which  convents  are  gov- 
break  women  in  to  the  work  the  emed.  We  might  otherwiae  have 
ChuRh  gives  them  to  do.  The  supposed  it  something  out  of  the 
'  Westminster  Gazette  '  writes  :—  way  and  unusual,  which  a  perverse 
"  Ignorant  or  bigoted  or  brutal  men  fate  had  betrayed  to  the  scrutiny 
may  mock  or  lampoon  the  Sister  of  of  the  ir;  everent  Protestant  .mind. 
3Iercy,  or  the  life  of  the  cloister,  but  Dr.  Manning's  organ,  strong  in  the 
wiser  or  juster  minds  will  only  see  in  guiding  inspiration  of  his  sofaool- — 
the  recent  revelations  of  convent  life  the  surrender  of  reason  and  faiih 
the  secret  preparation  for  those  active  ^^j  ^^ion  to  an  external  direction — 
worksof  mercy  and  self-sacrifice  which  ^^^  ^^  consequences  which  flow 
in  every  land  has  made  the  name  of  ^  ^  .  ^he  more  monstrous  the 
SiBter  of  Chanty  a  name  of  unworldly  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  grotesquely  hnmi- 

^  XT        XT-  4.      t    r    ^'  ^  liating    the    penance,    the     greater 

Nay,   the    more    natural    feehngs  ^^^--^^  the  individual,  the  |reater 

and     propriety    are     invaded,     the  ^       ^^  ^^^^  Church.     Such  a  whole- 

higher     the    spiritual    gam   to    the  ^^le-^defence  as  this,  as  well  as  such 

victim.  , .  ,       ^  ^  teachers  as  this,   throws  some  light 

J' Now    the  motive  which  actuates  ^^  ^he  rcvrKticns  themselyes.    They 
the  life  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy  18  obvi-  encourage   women    to    throw 

ously  of  the  highest  order  of  motives.         /  j^^    trammels,  some  re- 

We  are  not  now  mquiring  whether  the  ^*^.»  **«»     i  •  ,   ^i  •  u*    iu        • 

motive  be  a  mistaken  o?e  or  not,  but  stramts  which  they  might  otherwise 

simply  inquiring  that  it  is  a  motive,  have  respected  as  inherent  soiiplee 

not  of  a  worldly  but  of  a  religious  char-  of    the    teminine    nature.       Taking 

aoter ;  and  that  the  duties  of  this  life  Mrs.  Star  as  she  showed  herself  in 

in  a  convent  in  its  minutest  details,  in  these    investigations,    and    as    en- 
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dorsed  by  her  advocate  just  quoted,  know  their  inner  nature,  they  can 
we  believe  that  system  and  teachinff  do  anything.  Mrs.  Kerr  would  not 
have  cauFed  some  actual  Btructural  have  tolerated  her  penance  at  home 
injury  of  tl»e  woman's  part  in  her.  in  her  father's  house,  amongst  her 
She  has  lost  some  instincts.  No  female  acquaintance.  She  endured 
woman  who  had  not  played  tricks  it  in  the  convent,  because  she, 
with  herseU,  and  lost  her  percep-  along  with  everything  else,  was  dif- 
tion  of  the  expedient,  as  well  as  ferent;  because  the  others'  turn 
the  fitting  for  the  pubUc  ear,  would  would  come  next ;  above  all,  be- 
have volunteered  that  fact  about  cause  her  old  self,  in  its  old  famil- 
the  boots  quite  gratuitou«ily.  It  iar  life,  was  dead,  and  here  such 
might  have  still  remained  secret  excitement  as  was  to  be  got — such 
that  she  imposed  upon  a  sister  the  variety  and  alteration — was  to  be 
penance  of  wearing  a  pair  of  boots  made  out  of  intractable  material 
round  hor  neck,  if  the  credit  such  We  perceive  that  the  question  of 
ideas  evidently  win  in  certain  quar-  penance  must  exercise  the  ingenui- 
ters  had  not  bewildered  her  percep-  ty  of  the  Superior.  It  is  very  clear 
tions.  As  it  stands,  not  even  the  that  something  of  the  sort  is  as 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  Kerr,  indispensable  as  a  breeze  in  na- 
the  victim  who  owned,  nay,  gloried  ture.  Life  would  be  too  monoton- 
in,  wearing  the  suspended  boots —  ous  without  the  spectacle  of  little 
a»  a  penance  for  not  having  cleaned  faults  atoned  for  by  little  painless 
them  in  proper  time — can  reconcile  retributions,  as  a  sort  of  parody 
such  a  fiict  with  the  old  romantic  upon  graver  delinquencies,  and 
ideal  Nor  less  does  the  part  towels  tljeir  harsher  expiations.  Not  to 
and  difty  dusters  play  in  training  to  speak  it  irreverently,  anyb.  dy  who 
perfection,  disconcert  and  jar  upon  has  played  the  game  of  forfeits, 
our  imagination,  regarded  as  evi-  and,  ungifled  with  a  fertile  fancy, 
dences  of  an  invention  and  fancy  has  had  to  devise  penalties,  may 
set  apart,  dedicated,  *'  immersed  in  probably  know  better  than  any  one 
rapturous  thought  profound."  Alter  else  the  reason  of  this  singular  in- 
all,  this  insight  into  woman  ruling  fUction.  It  was  a  happy  thought  I 
woman  makes  us  wonder  less  than  We  have  known  a  tenderly-nurtured 
evea..4iU*>the  prominent  part  the  dog  all  but  break  its  heart  under  a 
confessor  plays  in  a  nunnery.  No  similar  degradation,  but  if  the 
man,  surely,  would  impose  upon  sister's  spirit  could  stand  it,  her 
women  penances  which  he  would  body  would  be  none  the  worse,  and 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  as  being  the  community  would  have  enjoyed 
performed.  To  men,  women  must  the  joke.  The  Convent  of  our  Lady 
still  be  women ;  but  it  seems  to  us  of  Mercy  is  evidently  not  a  severe 
that  the  restrictions  and  obUgat ions  order — the  vows  are  "simple,"  not 
alike  of  conventual  life — the  isola-  "solemn;"  but  is  woman,  as  we  see 
tion,  tlie  absolute  and  life-long  sepa^  the  conventual  system  in  its  indul- 
mtion  from  old  belongings,  the  part-  gent  working — (indulgent  generally, 
ing  w  itli  society,  the  lo?s  of  the  and  we  lay  our  stress  throughout  on 
old  periods  of  sohtude,  the  herd-  tlie  defendants'  own  picture  of  their 
ing  together,  the  renunciation  of  discipline) — is  woman  really  likely 
hbe?  t} ,  present  or  future,  the  drci^s,  to  be  ma<.le  more  spiritual,  ai:- 
the  surroundings,  the  rule  — make  vanced  so  much  nearer  perfection 
women  forget  this  to  one  another,  as  to  be  lifted  beyond  our  right  to 
All  must  induce  a  dreary  sense  of  criticise,  by  being  treated  nidway 
masquerade — a  doubt  of  identity —  between  a  convict  and  a  baby  ? 
a  constant  recurrence  of  the  qucs-  Any  one  who  has  read  accounts 
tion,  Can  this  be  I  ?  And  so  long  as  recently  published  of  female  life 
people  do  not  feel  to  be  themselves,  in  prison  must  be  painfully  aUve 
and  are  cut  off  from  the  people  who  to  a  similarity  of  language,   terms, 
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riileH,  and  ^oiinds  of  accusation  be  narrowed  and  their  interests  lim- 
ill  thti  two  HysUims.  The  compul-  ited — their  wings  clipped,  as  it 
mry  Hili'in;«!  of  both,  the  rigidity  of  were,  till  the  four  walls  of  cell  and 
obtMlioiKM)  oxiwitiMl,  the  jealousy  of  cloister  include  their  world,  and 
iutiiniicicH,  th(*  danger  of  establish-  all  ambition  and  esprit  de  corps  is 
in)(  coinmunication  with  friends  centred  in  its  credit  and  advance- 
(oxUthm)  wlDiout  the  walls,  the  sur-  ment.  They  may  not  form  friend- 
vt'illanro,  tht)  atinoHphen;  of  suspi-  ships,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  keep 
c'ion,  thi*  s(>archingri,  tho  routing  the  mind  exclusively  open  to  heaven- 
out  t>f  th(^  HHinu  identical  little  ly  influences,  but  because  if  there 
hoiinlH — H<M-apH  of  paper,  i)ictures,  are  friendships  there  will  be  enmi- 
hitrt  of  pcntil,  raj's,  crumbs,  candle-  ties,  and  the  peace  of  the  convent 
oi\(Ih,  ilt'U't'UMl  on  tho  piTSon  of  will  be  torn  with  factions.  In  fact, 
t)io  Musptrtod  inmatt^ — tho  loss  of  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
all  rights,  tiio  utt^^r  subsiTvienco  to  community  as  a  whole  that  each 
a  lu^ud.  Wo  r.innot  but  regard  it  member  should  sacrifice  what  is 
as  a  litilo  strango  that  the  bt>st  and  distinctive  in  herself  "All  nuns 
tht'  worst  i>f  wonit'n  should  need  are  alike,"  said  one  of  themselves, 
8Uoh  a  similarity  of  dis(*iplino  for  with  a  strange  mixture  of  unction 
thoir  anit'liitratiim.  and  impatience ;  and  We  suppose 
Hut«  in  fart,  all  these  fottors,  this  result  of  self-sacrifice  is  of  more 
whiolv  tho  mm  resigns  horsi^lf  to  practical  value  than  any  other  to 
a:!i  tht»  way  ti»  |>er!\'Otion,  are  im-  thcf  cloister,  however  little  it  is  to 
posod  on  hor  as  being  indispen-  bo  esteemed  in  the  family  or  in 
sable    oonditions  of  eonventual   life  society. 

on  lower  gr\>uuds  than   she  is  led        And    for    similar    reasons,   social 

to  believe  apply  to  her  easi*.     She  intercourse    must    be     solely    with 

o\ehules     herself    on     a    different  their  own  sex.     Of  course  this  lies 

\u\dersirtndins;     I'lxmi     that     which  at   the  very  core  of  the  system.     If 

pr\MUOie'i  the   rules   of   the   found-  women    are   vowed   not  to   marry, 

ern.     While  li!'e  in  the  eloi<tvr  pro-  ex|^riemv   decides   that  they  most 

ie:ts«vi   to   to\ieh    heaven,    it    is   no-  iH>ntine  themselves  to  the  society  of 

iv^'iaiily   juraugod    and    onlertnl  in  women,   or   to   rare  and  necessary 

the    WnowUslije     that     the     lowest  int<*roourse  with  men  undA*  ShSilar 

forms    of   envr    art*    ^vvw:ble,    and  vows;    but   the    restriction,   as   we 

must   Iv    g«arvU\l    a»:.*uust — all   the  s<*e    frv'tm    this    revelation,    ia    not 

prv>Msiovs  aiv  made  on  the  tvlief  tliat  without  its  cost     In  a  convent  the 

v^uarrt'ls,  ie;iUnis:es,  lijfctrvd,  trivohty.  ide*  of   i:.teroourse    between    men 

evil-.^jH'aW ',:•.:;.    a:ul  the  r^v^t  are  im-  and  wv^men  can  scarcely  help  being- 

miuen:   vl,iU5;ers.       The    sister*    are  lower\'d  by  it.     Xo  doubt,  ssd 


iivU  v\nide:e.iied  to  s;le;uv  only   Ih^  '^vrience  forvvs  this  lower  view  mt 

oduse     t^.eT    thou»:htc^    anr    tv^    bo  lime*  upon   the  least  suspicious  of 

wrat*iH\l  !..  llu^U■.»tiors   nor    iv.^  bo  tho    laity.      Rules    of    intercourse, 

iitruiosl    uiv.;,    but     Svaus^*     uu-  sujHTit'tondoRce,   and    chaperonage, 

o^^vk^^l   ttlk   wvv.\l    vvrtaiu'.y    do-  wi:h   li-.o  id-:' as  uisoparable  from  all 

iConorito   i-i'o   jjvvi*  p   ot"   iho  !osvi»t-  *iUe»:iian.ls.     are     iT:ovit;ibIe.       But 

evi;:'^ '.".^a:     ^v»-.,     1\vm:s<*     :hor^'    Are  o-od.-ly   tho  :doas  of  a  nun  towards 

•j,v.\^;*:Ar    .•v.^ijv.-H    'o    \'»o:von    h^'vd-  :*'an,  *s  S'.K'h.  aro  ira.so".:  into  a  low 

v.i,:  : o-:v t ■-'>■•  ^  ■-'v;::  t**o  ^;r>"i;orA?-  /.mv!:o'        lie    :s   rovor   coniidered 

'.'!;  s '.•.'.:  .t' '. •.  s*;  'V ASv* .  \  V o  '. >.o .  •  s;'  •. t,  i •  .^   : •. *s  vv. -xl* ' y  ir  :^  "oo tual  and  spiri« 

:'  .b.o\    iio  ik''»A•.*tv^i   .o-M   o!vi  •  w  '..j.i!  .isiw :  vov:-  '^  hs  nobI< 


I 


,-:'    .^  1 .  vs '.    H V si     V rot' .i.< '  •.»    / ^  ot ^   •. ; ».o  *  vi  ^ •  v.«  ^ : •  oss  as  :> •:'   riosc  excellent 

Sa-^'*'.   .♦ : '-   '-'o*'   s*or\v,   w  's  '.  ot  »*.»:%   v».  v»vv .   V .  t  always  in  con* 

N.V.*  -^sv   *  V- '.    ^»  .^ *  Ai    ,  N*. .  K- 1    i ;\- : V  •  Hvt : o :  •    ^ '  .^    «  4.-;  ■  v  ps.    >?ar.   dan- 

..\x  =•>.'.■*  o..»:--.oiJ'v^t'.i«.':\    ^'u-.    L\«-  ^vin  *■'■•.    -'x*   .•.":•>'    ■*   iverted  eyes 

,'*,.*».'   '-X'-v     a:'-;o   s**    '-.'ou^iiii   in..*;  A;»vi     .  v  ^jj-  vak     -V    wjciia    in    thie 
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open   air  of  natural    life  may,  un-  look  up  fbr  the  cultivation  and  per- 

der   happy    circu instances,  pass  her  fecting  of  her  own  faculties.     This, 

existence     without     such     notions  it  must  be  observed,  has  not  neces- 

being  once  forced  upon  her,  and  we  sarily    anything    to    do    with     the 

may  hope,  without  giving  them   a  question   of   the   superior    state    of 

moment's    welcome     in     her    inner  the   single    life,   as  leaving  him   or 

self.     But    a    nun    is    in    perpetual  her  who  leads  it  more  free  to  serve 

danger  of  being  "  disedified."     She  God.     A   true  celibate,  a  true  self- 

cannot  allow  her  mind   the  natural  dedication,   does    not     need     these 

flow    of    thought  without    a  sense  hedges  and  defences ;   this  perpetual 

of    doing    something    wrong.     She  scrutiny   of  the   proper  and  impro- 

cannot  see  a  sister  in  converse  with  per.     What  we  observe  in  the  mon- 

a  male  ''  extern  "  without  her  whole  astic  system  generally,  is  the  enor- 

artificiul   conscience    bristling    with  mous  human  expenditure   to  make 

scruples.     The  whole  world  thrusts  a   pedestal  for  one  saint  that  shall 

them    upon     her.     The    only    why  justify  it  to  the  world. 

clearly   for  a  nun   to   do  to  satisnr  ^  Perhaps  no  case  is  a  better  ill  us- 

everybody's  theory,  is  not  to  think  tration  of  this   abiding  scrupulosity 

or  speak  with  men  at  alL     But  is  a  in  the  conventual  world,  this  deter- 

woman  reiJly    any  nobler  creature  mined   view  of  mankind  simply  in 

for  giving  up   the   natural  partner-  their  opposition,   and    as    it    were 

ship     of    thought    with     man,    the  antagonism,     to     womankind — than 

thinker,      philosopher,       originator,  that    of    the    hapless     Mr.    Collins, 

inventor ;  because  he  is  also  sugges-  whose  name  so  constantly  appeared 

tive  to   others  of  a  nearer  partner-  in  the  late  trial     We  surmise  that 

ship    of    life    and    interests?     It  is  he  wont  go  up  a  tower %viih  a  nun 

clearly  one  very  particular  element  aj^ain    in    a    hurry.     If  nuns  must 

of  the  pettiness  inherent  in  convent  beware  of  men,  no  less  must  men 

life,   as  shown   in  all  revelations  of  beware     of    nuns.      For,     unfortu- 

fact,  that -the  nun  is  cut  off  from  her  nately,  this  light  in  which  man  may 

share  of  the  interests  which  occupy  be  regarded  is  readily  taken  up  by 

the   men   of  her   time.     The  clever  the    public,   which    can    always  be 

woman    of   society   converses   with  prudishly      scrupulous      for      other 

them  in  the  capacity  of    intelligent  people.     The   notion    of  trespassing 

beings;    the   question  that   they  are  upon   the    forbidden    has  a  lascina- 

men  and  she  a  woman  is  in  remote  tion    to    curiosity.      The    necessity 

consciousness;   but  in   a  cloister   it  grew  that  Mr.  Collins  should  make 

-is  forbidden   to   be   unconscious   or  an   appearance,   be   seen,   produced, 

to  forget.     A  nun  cannot  exchange  speculated  upon.     If  he   had    borne 

a  word,  or  see  a  sister  nun  exchange  his  years   well,   shown  a   fallacious 

a  word,  with  one  of  the  other  sex,  youih,    there   is   no  knowing    what 

without  self-inquiry    and    referencje  the  world  might  have   thought,  and 

t()  conscience.     We  are  quite  ready  how  tliey   might  have  shared  Miss 

to    admit    that    this    habit    in    her  Saurin's    disedification,  in    spite    of 

case    must    be    inculcated — tliat    it  Mrs.    Collins    being    of   the    party. 

will  not  do  for  nuns  to  think  about  But  I  he  reporters  with  one  consent 

this   or   any   other  interesting  sub-  have  set  our  scruples  at  rest.     Still  it 

ject  whatever,  outside  her  work  and  is  hard  to  have  to  travel  from  Hull 

duties  and  devotions.     But  we  be-  to  London  to  be  looked  at,  and  to 

lieve  that,  to  the  common  nm,  even  have   your  age   settled   for  you  by 

in   a  nunnery,  this  places   her   in  a  these    gentlemen.      The    Protestant 

lower     position,  moral     as    well   as  press  lays  Mr.  ColHns   at   sixty   or 

intellectual,   than   that    held   by  the  more.      "  A    very    old   gentleman'* 

free   woman    who   regards   man   as  is   the    description   of  the  'Weekly 

half  the  rational  creation,  to  whom  Register,'  which  does  not  scruple  to 

revelation,  as  well  as  nature,  bids  her  throw  a  friend  over  for  the  good  of 
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t)i«  caiJH".     Hut  lio  lia^   the  conso-  you  will  wiah  to  seire  those  noble 

littioii   tliat  not  only  jmlj(e  unci  jury  ladies  who  dare  do  so  much  for  God  and 

and  amliMrioiis  rioiiiicil,  but  a  whole  the  salvation  of  souls.     The  poetry  of 

iVoio-tiiut   cnwntry,  have  had   their  convent  life  gone  ?    Xo  ;  not  the  true 

r.Mi'M  or   l.opi^H  of  a  Hcanoal  penna-  poetjy  that  renders  dear  to  our  hearts 

n.r.lly   not   at  n.Ht    l,y    this   act   of  true  and  rel  heroism, 

cofnnion.lahh-si-ll-sjuirilice.  *^uch    language    as    this    has    no 

And  y«t,  <  lU  off  froFii  the  society  <loubt  its  effect    on  the  young  and 

of  iiHMi,  nuiiH  caiiriot  )m;  said  to   be  ardent.     We    believe,    indet-d,    that 

ri'inovi'd  from  nil  the  dangers  inci-  the  conventual    system    cani.ot    be 

d.'iiUl  to  it.     TIm^  are,  on  the  cor.-  maintained  without  it. 

trary,  exposed   to   a  stream   of  ful-  Tne    Roman    Catholic    press    tri- 

Hoinc    Hat tny;  from    the   prea(;lier8  umpln  over  the  assumed  Protestant 

who  addn'KHtlioni  118  Konifthing  re-  disappointment  in    the    absence   of 

m.)V(MMrnMi  tlic  ordinary  infimiities  J.'>o»  scandal;  but  their  commenu 

of    humanify,  and   rvt»n    subject   to  '^n'l  even  Mr.  Porter's  strain  betray 

a    Hilcrt    I'lasH  (»f    U»nn)t;itiou8 ;  on  »  consciousness  of  another  equally 

thf..n^rh  i»vrrv  bran<jh  of  the  Koimm  objectionable  vit»w  open  to  the  Pro- 

(^atludir  prrsH*:  a  strain  of  ndulaion  testant  world— the   vulgarising  ten- 

whioh  must   jjo  sonjo  way  to  nullify  «len(.'y     of    convent    life,  as  shown 

tho   humility   induc«'d  by  kissing  or  i'«ro.    "  Can  these  be  ladies ?"  people 

MMuhl»ing     ih»oi-s,     and      pervciting  ask  one  another.     There  is  no  rea- 

dusttMs  and   towt'ls  to   purposes   of  '^'^n  to  suppose  that  th»*v  were  not 

prnaiuiv     An   awo   surrounds  tliese  ^'^rn  such.     \ye  are   Udd  indeed  of 

pnuMiri's  in  ih«*  oyos  of  tluMr  advo-  »  baronet's  si-ter    succeeding   Miss 

nito^  littiiR:    tlu'in    far   bovond  rri-  Saurin   in    the   laundry;   but  there 

ti.isni;    anil    fvon    the   sihmmI   nmk  is  enough  to  account   in  what   we 

these  ladies  are  s»ippi>8.Mi   to  d»'spise  wh»  here  for  any  deterioration.     We 

is    paradtd    with    an    emphasis    it  ndght  always  have  been  sure  that  » 

nucht    not    Hlwavs     exi^ite  out     of  certain  delicacy  of  refinement  which 

dot^rs.      Take  a**  a  siHSMUien   of  this  we    associate   with    true    ladyhood 

tone  a  passa.i*  from  an  atldress  just  "">^t    receive   its  death-blow  under 

delivered  at    I.tveip^d  bv  the  Rev.  the  conventual  system,  for    in    it  « 

iJeorire  Porter,  one  of  the  witnesses  woman  tives  up  all  privacy.    Hence- 

at    tlie  trial.  a:)d  prtM  ioi:sly  a  mem-  *'^^rth   she   has   no    private    life,    no 

her   ot    tl.e    eouiuiissiotj    summoned  swwt     peculiarities.      She    is    per- 

l\v    the     Usi'op    in    Miss    Saurin's  P;'taally  ».pon    to    rude    inspection. 

eA<e  :  ^-^^^  must  oonfonn  hes-self  to  a  ^ta^- 

dard.     Mere   menial  work  in   itself 

"  It  is  theprivilop^anadutv  of  our  "*^^*  »?^  in'rinpe  upon  refinement. 

»e\to.vnft\^sitd,-iiiK-xni.indtoivartoil.  "   i'^  dilhcult  certainly   to  see  what 

ar.d  !o  twako  sdloTi!^^v*.  but  for  pMitlo  rvhirious  end   is  gained  by  quitting 

vrewon  to  enter  mnni  this  work- for  fat.  or  and  mother  to   wa^h.  sweep, 

tV.t'w  to  ie.ixe  the  sphen*  of  dijruitied  and  sorub  fl.'Ors.     But  these  open^ 

V'.sure  fer  s'.;n*.sh  loil.  for  the  love  of  I  .oils  art*  oidy   disAcrrooable  to  thuae 

Jesv.s  I'hr-.s:.  ;>  r.uvs.i  henM*\  nuwt  j:*.o-  no:  umhI  to  ihem.  and  not  necessa- 

r,.-.iv  *v.,;  xo'i  'i^^'^^^r  ;:  tho  mon-  now  xS{\  to  thorn.     Ti:e  hanlship.  where  it 

:h*:   \ov.  k:v%x   av..i  av.dorstAr.a  what  js  o  :e.  :s  s 'ioly  in  their  being  mis- 


,..»....«  ....J  ..ss  a.„.  « i..^^.^(«.  ixiA.T*':;    \\\    t;im:nc   ihe:n   from 

;      ,   ,  r         1  i\o:;e>.    i'.,eer...i    .i\elvluXHi   lor    one 

■  .  1      "         .  .  \'.*ss.  'r.:o    »::    e\e:x"»>o    of  poverty 

,v..    r.    ...   ,  ....    -«vk^  -^'-N-v**    -V  •"*■'■•  -"''^  ^•*'--^'    •^^"    another.     Ii    » 

..«..   .,.,  ».'   ..  ^ ,M4  ...,i   i**,v*.'  ■•  >  ^^    •^'-  :xNv.>    :  tils  on  the  ma.n- 

•/■,x  xv%>Lx,..:   X.  .•.:«'>.'**•."  v.on  ^v.:.^Y%  »:vwv  x^'   t.;.-.;^:.:  .v;d  manuer  while 

i::,".v.    A -^i  X  .■.■.:   *.*■.•.■.>  w.".".  Tt\r:vv.,v  *••**  *^  ^'^Ni^  -i r   ..;;>iA"vi *  dinner,  and 

l>.viv.  xe.o'.v  *v.,;  U*xv  ;>.*•?.:  :v.»**.v  .  ai;»l  a.;s,*   V.,t    owti   »irAwing-room,   be- 
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cause  she  cannot  afford  to  keep  of  all  the  delicacies  and  refine- 
servants,  but  we  doubt  much  if  a  ments  of  her  ?ex.  We  are  not  en- 
body  of  women  deliberately  re-  tering  now  into  monastit-ism  as  an 
nouncing  literature,  art,  accom-  historical  question.  We  judge  by 
plishments,  society,  to  take  to  the  the  light  of  our  own  times,  and 
work  of  scullery-ma' ds  and  char-  here  and  now  at  least,  and  for  other 
women  as  a  voluntary  humiliation,  and  higher  grounds  than  those  al- 
and for  the  sake  of  the  humilia-  ready  adduced,  we  do  not  believe 
tion,  can  retain  much  polish  of  man-  the  noblest  type  of  character  .able 
ner  among  themselves.  Out  of  a  con-  to  find  its  sphere  of  self-sacrifice  in 
vent,  it  would  be  hard  for  one  lady  convent  life.  Theie  a' e  people  who 
to  bid  another  go  through  the  dis-  cannot  leave  those  they  love,  not  for 
cipline  of  divesting  herself  of  one  the  ease  and  pleasure  love  brings,  but 
garment  after  another,  and  sub-  for  the  sacrifices  it  requires.  These 
mit  to  be  searched,  which  Mrs.  live  in  the  scene  of  their  trial  and 
Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  regard  as  exercise  self-government.  There  is 
quite  natural  inflictions  in  a  con-  no  sacrifice  so  great  as  where  tiie 
vent  parlour;  and  neither  side  can  affections  are  involved.  The  will 
remain  as  much  a  lad v  as  she  was  cannot  devise  a  trial  so  hard,  a  self- 
before,  the  perpetration  once  done  renunciation  so  complete,  as  we 
and  permitted.  may    witness     where     the     natural 

*' This  trial,"  truly  says  the  *  West-  feehngs  are  put  to  the  proof;  not 
minster  Ghizette,'  "  will,  we  trust,  hardened  or  deadened,  but  exer- 
convince  Protestants  that  convents  cised;  held  on  the  tenter-hooks, 
are  not  romantic  retreats  or  pleasant  and  the  happiness  of  others  pre- 
•  asylums  for  indolence.  Conventa  ferred  to  their  indulgence. 
are  places  for  the  resolute  in  will,  Though  at  first  we  were  disposed 
for  the  active  in  body,  for  the  single-  to  think  the  Hull  convent  an  ex- 
minded.  In  them  false  seniimen-  ception,  not  only  does  the  Roman 
tality  is  out  of  place;  self  in  its  Catholic  press  treat  it,  as  we  have 
subtlest  forms  is  crucified;  vapid  shown,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
enthusiasm  disqualifies  as  well  as  system,  but  we  see  that  it  must  be 
discontentedness."  so.     It  cannot  be  otherwise.     Every 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  true  convent  must  he  hat)le  to  the  two 
sentiment,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  conditions  which  have  brought 
place  in  convents  where  such  scenes  about  this  trial.  The  trial  itself  is 
can  be  enacted.  But  of  course  the  the  only  novelty.  There  must 
point  at  issue  here  is  whether  self-  constantly  occur  the  fact  of  a  nun 
respect  (without  which  there  can  be  rebelling  against  the  rules  of  a  life 
no  lady)  is  the  self  that  it  is  a  virtue  she  has  voluntarily  undertaken  ; 
to  renounce.  "  Self,"  the  writer  goes  there  must  as  certainly  be  superiors 
on  to  say,  •'  according  to  the  mon-  unequal  to  the  extremely  difficult 
astic  rule,  must  be  sacrificed  not  task  of  ruling  and  directing;  aifd  # 
merely  on  great  occasions,  but  in  the  whenever  these  two  conditions 
common  routine  of  dady  life."  And  meet,  there  must  be  a  break-down, 
this  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  the  Voluntary  self-imposed  crosses  do 
will  of  any  weak  or  vulgar  woman  not  seem  to  help  people  to  bear 
in  authority.  Thee  is  nothing  those  which  Providence  brings  iu 
for  it  then  but  to  quench  all  the  the  coifrse  of  things.  In  family- 
finer  instincts.  No  results  in  the  life,  people  have  to  put  up  with 
shape  of  voluntary  ol>edience  and  difficult  tempera,  and  tliey  do  put 
exceptional  efi'orts  can  reconcile  us  up  with  them,  however  unhappy 
to  this  voluntary  degradation.  We  they  make  home  to  be.  The  reli- 
can  never  believe  a  woman  more  gion  of  ihe  hearth  acct-pts  such  as  a 
like  an  angel,  or  fitter  for  a  truly  *'  cross,"  a  *'  cloud,"  a  "  burden,"  an 
spiritual  work,    for   t'le   desecration  infliction   sent  for  some  wise  end; 
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and  even  wlien  the  trial  is  Ix^jond  dear  Mrs.  Star  did  not  think  it 
the  eriilurancc  of  ordinary  patience,  tended  to  edification  to  regard  them. 
it  is  still  submitted  to  so  far  that  few  The  real  meaning  of  justice — to  give 
wr)men  are  turned  out  of  doors  for  all  their  due — is  contrary  to  the 
being  disagreeable.  But  as  Mr.  Dick-  spirit  of  the  whole  system.  Mrs.  Star 
ens's  Cheap  John  says  that  nobody  evidently  felt  herself  under  a  supe- 
w})0  has  not  tried  it  knows  what  it  rior  dispensation.  What  she  had 
is  to  live  in  a  travelling  van  with  a  to  do  was  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
bad  temper,  so  probably  temper  community ;  and  as  the  person  it  is 
has 'a  sphere  of  its  own  in  a  convent  convenient  to  oppress  soon  becomes 
which  makes  it  more  unbearable,  black  in  our  eyes,  the  task  of  benefit- 
In  old  times  there  was  evidently  ing  Miss  Saurin,  as  being  hopelea^^ 
a  way  of  disposing  of  such  diificul-  early  yielded  to  the  general  good  of 
ties  which  the  religious  world  has  getting  rid  of  her.  It  is  difficult  to 
outlived,  ^liss  Saurin  would  not  believe  that  the  Reverend  Mother, 
have  been  put  up  with  then,  more  in  her  charges  of  undue  familiarity 
than  now  ;  atui  the  sjstem  of  dispen-  with  the  priest,  was  just:  and  that 
sation  from  h(;r  vows  has  the  air  of  she  really  meant  only  that  Sister 
a  new  discovery :  so  either  she  must  Scholastica  was  too  urgent  in  her 
have  conformed  lo  circumstances,  or  invitations  to  lunch;  that  when  she 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to  told  Mr.  Mattliews  "  that  j£20,000 
confine  tlie  annoyance  to  a  smaller  would  not  compensate  for  the  pnb- 
compass.  Mrs.  Star,  with  her  co-  lie  disgrace  which  would  arise  to  her 
adjutor  the  "  discreete "  Mrs.  Ken-  fumily  from  the  evidence  given  at 
nedy,  ha^l  to  meet  the  difficulty  the  trial,"  she  meant  no  more  than 
with  such  weapons  as  the  day  gave  the  trivial  facts  for  which  there  was 
them;  and  a  real  difficulty  it  was.  legal  evidence,  or  that  by  "an  un- 
And  here  we  must  ob8er\'e,  that  accountable  accumulation  of  materi- 
thc  idea  of  justice,  as  a  cold  impartial  als"  as  a  sin  against  poverty,  she 
abstraction,  has  no  more  weight  in  meant  only  a  few  bobbins  and 
a  convent  than  in  the  world,  less,  scraps  of  calico.  We  are  ready  u> 
indeed;  for  to  be  just  where  you  believe  that  her  conscience  was  sar 
believe  yourself  right,  and  other  ti>fied  with  the  line  taken ;  but  to  be 
people  wrong — hard  at  all  times — is  fair  to  Miss  Saurin  was  not  a  promi- 
especially  so  where  people  are  led  by  nent  part  of  her  duty.  AH  peoj^ 
any  tt^ndency  to  fanatieism  which  are  prone  to  be  less  just  to  children 
always  treat.s  justice  as  a  heathen  than  to  grown  people,  and  she  was 
virtue.  The  devotee  of  every  sect  taught  to  regard  all  the  inmates  of 
and  party  either  assumes  it  in  him-  the  convent  as  children  under  her 
self  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  treats  absolute  control  Resistance  to  her 
it  as  a  thing  mundane  and  secular,  authority,  and  contumacy,  dissolved 
Justice  and  the  good  of  your  neigh-  from  all  minor  obligations.  Self* 
hour's  soul,  as  we  have  often  oppor-  preservation  dispensed  with  nice* 
tunity  to  observe,  do  not  always  ties.  She  occupied  herself^  not  with 
seem  to  a<;ree.  Then  the  nun's  Miss  Saurin's  rights,  but  with  her 
vow  engages  her  to  court  and  wel-  deserts — and  for  these  no  disgrace 
come  injustice:  as  far  as  we  know,  was  too  pungent,  no  penalty  too 
the   Superior   does   not  promise   it.  crushing. 

It   is    a  worldly   matter,  which   in  It    may  be   noted    that    as   very 

theory   all   parties    are   above.      In  silent    people    are    often    more    in- 

f.ict,  one  of  Mrs.  Star's  leading  com-  discreet  than   others  in  what  they 

plaints  of  "Sister   Scliolastica "  is,  do  say,  so  compulsory  silence  is  no 

that  she  stands  out   for  her  rights;  guide  to  accuracy  in  the  right  use 

though  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  see  of  the  tongue,  when  it  is  permitted 

what  rights   slie   could    have.     But  its   play.     That  member,   which   is 

granting  that  there  were  such,  it  is  man's  peculiar  glory,  does  not  t<d- 
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erate  too  rude  restraints.  In  wo-  proof  is  required — if  their  counsel 
men  especially,  the  forcible  sup-  are  obliged  to  take  their  stand  on 
pression  of  speech,  the  invention  lower  charges  than  constituted  the 
of  making  mere  utterance  a  sin,  ground  of  her  dismissal — the  plain- 
however  innocent  and  hanules?  the  tiflTs  accuracy  will  bear  even  less 
matter,  seems  to  take  ita  revenge  scrutiny.  Wliat  became  of  that 
in  an  irresponsible  flood  of  assertion  sensational  dress  with  which  the 
when  the  prohibition  is  removed.  Solicitor  General  harrowed  the 
In  the  case  of  tliis  trial,  judge  and  feelings  and  excited  the  curiosity 
jury  were  forced  to  act  on  the  of  his  Protestant  audience  ? — "  the 
conviction  that  neither  plaintiff  dre^s  which  Mrs.  Star  had  made 
nor  defendants,  nor  the  bevy  of  for  her,  which  fitted  her  tight  to 
female  witnesses,  were  to  be  be-  the  skin  all  over,"  and  of  which  no 
lieved  without  infinite  allowance  further  mention  is  made.  What 
and  reservation.  It  had  been  a  must  we  think  pave  occfision  to  her 
woman's  squabble,  to  be  settled  as  brother  to  write  his  absurd  and 
such  squabbles  are  in  the  police  profane  letter,  wherein  he  describes 
courts.  Such  inaccuracy,  such  a  virion  vouchsafed  to  his  sister, 
exaggerations,  such  unverified  In  this  gross  inaccuracy  and 
coniusion  of  statement,  there  exaggeration  Mrs.  Star  does  not 
were  on  all  sides,  that  we  had  come  behind  her  witnesses  and 
to  pick  our  way  to  the  pro-  adherents,  and,  like  all  weak  people 
bable  through  it  alL  It  is  some-  under  diflScultits  which  they  have 
•times  only  not  false  swearing  in  the  not  intelligence  or  power  to  sur- 
defeiidants,  because  they  show  no  mount,  she  had  also  recourse  to  cun- 
distinct  ideas  of  what  evidence  and  nng.  We  can  hardly  think  the 
testimony  are,  what  is  fact,  what  judge's  word  "  ins.dious,"  contin- 
assumption.  Guesses  in  one  and  all,  gent  on  a  certain  interpretation, 
passed  and  stifiened  instantly  into  misapplied  in  some  of  her  dealings 
convictiouE ;  and  if  this  was  so  with  her  refractory  inmate — deal- 
in  matters  of  fact,  much  more  in  ings  reminding  one  of  the  artifices 
thought  and  belief  and  matters  of  of  constables  and  detectives  to  coax 
conscience,  which,  afler  all,  are  hard-  their  victims  into  self-betrayal — 
ly  fair  matter  for  cross-examination,  artifices,  we  do  not  doubt,  easily 
What  they  ought  to  have  thought,  reconcilable  to  the  conscience  where 
and  probably  had  tried  on  occa-  the  end  was  necea«ary.  In  this 
Bions  to  think,  that  is  pronounce,  sense  we  acquiesce  in  the  verdict 
a  habitual  posture  of  mind.  So  of  conspiracy — rules  were  evidently 
that,  while  the  witnesses  profess  a  altered  for  the  sake  of  catching  the 
Christian  love  and  liking  for  Miss  delinquent,  and  general  orders  of 
Saurin — an  absence  of  all  antipathy,  an  offensive  character  issued,  which 
and  the  like,  thus  repelling  the  might  be  understood  and  U^lerated 
suspicion  of  prejudice  and  its  evil  by  the  community  as  only  pressing 
constructions — their  counsel  ri<les  severely  on  the  one  obnoxious  mt^m- 
through  it  all  with  *' somehow  or  ber.  While  we  say  this,  we  desire 
other  there  is  no  doubt  t-he  had  to  lay  the  stress  not  on  the  indivi- 
raised  the  strongest  animosity  dual  but  tlie  system.  In  her  pri- 
Bgainst  herself, "  and  "  that  all  from  vate  capacity,  Mrs.  Star  would  pro- 
the  outset  hud  regarded  her  with  bably  have  felt  these  expedients 
aversion  and  distrust,"  a  very  awk-  mean  or  unjust  ;  it  is  the  false  posi- 
ward  attitude  of  mind  for  taking  tion  of  undisputed  irrt^sponsible 
a  fair  view  of  her  separate  actions,  authority,  acting  under  provocation 
And  if  tho  witnesses  in  the  defon-  and  perplexity,  which  suggested  and 
dants'  case  are  open  to  these  com-  sanctioned  them.  The  temptation 
ments — it"  some  of  their  ijiore  seri-  to  such  acts  must  be  common  wher- 
ous  charges  fall  to  the  ground  when  ever  tlie  same  conditions  exist ;  and 
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bad  temper  cannot  be  rare  in  a  assertion  tliat  the  bishop  had  acted 
convent,  more  than  elsewhere,  and  beyond  his  powers,  that  his  **  sen- 
will  certainly  show  itself  in  eccun-  teiice  of  removal  was  null  and  void," 
trie  man  :fe<»t  at  ions.*  as  well  as  his  disgust  at  the  stock- 
Dr.  O'llaiilan,  in  his  remarkable  inps  Sister  Scholastica  was  made  to 
evidence,  treats  the  relation  of  nuns  wear  as  **  unfit  for  a  human  beinp," 
to  one  another  as  that  of  natural  were  points  that  had  a  very  signin- 
sisters,  and  considers  that  the  same  cant  bearing  on  the  whole  affair.* 
liberties  may  be  taken  in  tho  one  Wherever  gratuitous  self-imposi- 
case  as  the  other.  But  it  is  clear  tions  are  the  standard  of  perfection 
that  the  family  id(»a  will  not  hold  — wherever  there  is  an  arbitrary 
under  trial.  In  fact,  we  must  be  scale  of  virtues,  sins,  and  errors — 
struck  altogether  with  the  pliability  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  scni- 
of  the  tie  of  blood  in  the  Church  of  tinize  each  other's  actions,  whether 
Rome.  There  is  no  question,  for  for  imitation  in  the  humbler  mind- 
example,  of  tlie  right  to  dissever  the  ed,-— emulous  of  e\'ery  new  phase  of 
hold  of  the  mother  over  her  child,  sanctity, — or  for  favourable  compari- 
In  the  case  of  the  nun,  Mrs.  Star,  her  son  in  spiritual  pride,  measuring  its 
Reverend  Mother,  supersedes  the  severities  against  t!:e  licence  of  the 
natural  relation  :  she  may  forbid  more  lax  ;  wherein  an  infinite  pet- 
intercourse  with  parents  either  per-  tiness  may  be  engendered  : — 

sonally  or   by  letter.     In  fact,  con-  ^^^    ^  -  .v       «    . 

■n'»»f,^'r.i      i.T^     :.      :,«  ir            rr  i  "  When  he  flntohes  rcfoction, 

Ventual     life      is      itself     a      lifelong  Knife  and  fork  he  never  lavs 

severance — a      choice      of    a    new  Crowwise,  to  my  rocoiioctiun, 

obedience    incompatible    >vith    the  fft'eT^rtlllvliluK- 

Oki.      Yet    the     mutemal    relation   in  Drinking  watered  orange  pnlp ; 

one    in>tance— the    relaliim   of  Mo-  By  throe  sii«  the  AHan  frustrate^ 

.1                 J       ct                     1     J              .1  n  hile  he  drains  hia  at  a  gulp.** 
ther    and     Son — overshadows     the 

Church,     and    sanctions      language  We  will  not  liken  the  horror  felt 

in   its  formularies     which    seem   to  by  the  whole  community  at  seeing 

extend  tlie  duty,  nay  obedience,  of  a    si  ter    with    something    in     her 

a  Son  to  his  natural  mother  to  all  mouth   between    meals,    or    merely 

eternity.  suspecting  her  of  the   enormity,  to 

We    notice    that   Dr.    O'Hanlan's  the      outnged     orthodoxy     of    the 

evidence,    great    authority    as    we  Spanish    monk ;     but    the     gpmvity 

imagine   him  to   be,   is  passed   over  with  which   the  charge   is  treatedL 

in   absolute   silence    in    all    Roman  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  it,  Ib,  n 

Catholic  notices  of  the  trial  whether  we  come  to  compare  the  sin  with 

before    the  verdict   or   afler.     "  Dr.  our  usual  acceptance   of  the   moral 

O'Himlan  also  gave  evidence  "  is  all  law  and  decalogue,  a  fact  to  speca* 

that  is  said  in  his  case,  where  the  late  upon.     And  may  not  the  same 

other    evidence    is    detailed     with  spirit  be    seen   in    Mrs.   Kennedy's 

favourable  comments  ;  and  yet  his  opinion     tliat    Sister     Scholasticft's 


*  The  Solicitor  General.  — The  Bishop  could  not  expel  in  this  case,  onsaoh 
an  inquiry,  the  accused  not  even  having  copies  of  the  statements  againat  her  f 

Dr.  O^Hanlan. — The  Bishop  could  not  expel  nor  inflict  any  severe  paniahmenft 
unless  the  ])arty  accused  had  been  judicially  convicted  upon  the  sworn  testinio- 
ny  of  two  wituesHes.  lie  could  not  deprive  a  priest  of  his  benefice  without  snoh 
an  inquiry.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  canon  law  which  has  never  been  altered 
that  I  am  aware  of.  He  might  direct  the  removal  of  a  nun  into  another  oonvenl 
in  his  diocese  ;   but  he  could  not  expel  her. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Mkllish,  the  witness  adhered  to  his  view,  and  averred  he 
had  never  known  it  doubted  or  disputed. 

Then  you  say  that  the  Bishop  was  wrong  in  holding  that  he  could  remove  a 
nun  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  ? — In  my  judgment  his  sentence  of  remoral 
was  null  and  void. 
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only  aim  in  religion  was  to  gratify  mind^  even  among  themselves, 
vanity,  by  excessive  care  of  her  feel  this.  Engli^'h  religion,  when 
dress  and  personal  appt>arance  to  brought  favourably  before  foreign- 
attract  the  attention  of  externs,  and  ers,  affects  them  as  pomething  sinpu- 
to  in'lulge  her  love  of  eating.  All  lar  in  the  hold  it  lias  on  family  life, 
of  which  tastes  could  certainly  be  not  prompting  to  tlie  severance  of 
indulged  in  greater  ease  at  home,  the  home-tie  as  with  them,  but 
There  are  good  people  in  the  world  sanctifying  it ;  though  without  that 
as  strict  in  their  own  self-govern-  austerity  of  rule  which  is  the  glory 
ment  as  the  strictest  nun,  who  yet  of  the  cloister.  Thus  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  in 
can  see  little  laxities  in  others  with-  his  recent  pamphlet,  which  has  ex- 
out  a  thought  of  blame — to  their  cited  so  much  attention,  relates 
own  master  they  stand  or  fall.  But  how,  at  the  time  of  his  own  change 
another  temper  is  inculcated  in  the  from  our  communion  to  that  of 
cloister,  and  one,  we  think,  not  so  Rome — 

favourable  to  humiUty,  or,  we  will  »' On  describing  the  *  daily  round' of 
add,  magnaninpity.  Christian  life  in  the  English  church, 
One  evil  in^^eparable  from  the  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  from 
habit  of  accepting  this  artificial  a  child,  to  the  excellent  priest  who  re- 
1  fe  as  a  higher  life,  where  it  obtains  ceived  me  into  oommimion  on  the  Con- 
as  a  recognised  institution,  must  be  tinent— our  family  prayers,  our  grace 
tlie  arbitrary  norions  generally  cur-  before  and  after  meals,  and  our  reading 
rent  in  society  of  right  and  wrong,  o'  ^^^  Scriptures— our  observance  of 
edifying  and  unedifying,  pure  and  Sunday,  our  services  at  church,  our 
impure,     lawful      and    inexpedient,  Sunday  schools-what  did  he  do  but 

fittmo'  and  scandalous       It   cannot  ^^"^^^  ^^ P^P^*^ *^®  Sunday  f ollowmg, 

ntiing  ana  scannaious.      it   cannot,  ^^  embodying  aU  I  had  told  him  in  a 

we  thmk,  be  wholesome  to  the  gene-  ^^^^^^  dis<i)uL,  expatiate  to  a  fash- 

ral   couMJience   to    be   in   the   habit  j^nable  congregation  in  Paris  on  the 

ot  allowmg  ourselves  in  a  hundred  niany  lessons  of  piety  which  they  had 

practict-s    as     innocent,    which      in  to  learn  from  the  separated  brethren 

others  we  view  as  gross  sell-indul-  on  the  other  side  the  Channel!" 

pence.     It  is  only  in  a  ciTtain  care-  And  after  many  years'  experience  of 

le»3  way   that  people   make   allow-  Continental  religion  rhimself  still  a 

ance   for   th.*   difficulty   of    keeping  member    of    the    Roman   commun- 

an  austere  vow.     A  nun  is  under  a  ion),  and  telling  of  the  pleasure  he 

vow     inconsistent     with     eating    a  experienced  in  first  associating  with 

strawberry  when  she  sees  it.     People  good    Roman    Ca  holies    free    from 

who  eat  a  score  with  as  little  scruple  tho«e   faults    and    practices  he   had 

as   the   lamb   nibbles   the  grass,  are  always    heard   attributed   to    them, 

shocked  at  her  because  they  set  the    he  croes  on 

act  side  by  side  with  her  vow.     If  c.g^^.   afterwards-when    my  first 

she    dispones   her    coarse    garments  emotions  consequent  on  this  discovery 

with  a  moment's  thought  as  to  what  had  subsided— when  I  came  to  ask  my- 

becomes    lier  cast  of  features,  their  self  the  question,  Are  these,  then,  the 

lip     curves     in    supercilious     scorn,  only  true  Christians  that  you  have  ever 

tnougli   they  acquiesce  in  the  girl  of  known  in  life :  and  till  you  conversed 

society    giving     a      great     deal     of  with  them,  had  you  never  conversed 

thought   to  such  matters;    and   yet  ^th  a  true  Christian  before?  I  can 

there  is  one  vow  common  to  both  scarce  describe  the  recoil  that  it  oc- 

women^the  baptismal  vow — surely  casioned  me  !  WTiy  my  own  father  and 

more  -ti  ingent  than  any  other.  ?^^^%^  ^/^^^  ?*''' n^?^^!?  with  the 

T»  ««««J;*   K„*  K..  ^  «««;«.^^    «i^^  best  of  them  in  all  the  virtues  ordi- 

II  cannot   but  oe  p«TceivecL  also,  .,  j   v     /^i i  ^i         ii  • 

.,  ,  ,  .  1  IT  •  nanly  possessed  by  Christians  living 
that  where  convonfua  hfe  is  con-  .^  the  world,  and  discharging  the^ 
sidered  so  pre-eminently  the  higher  duties  conscientiously  towards  God  and 
life,  the  rehgiouH  element  of  the  their  neighbours,  in,  through,  and  for 
community  will  be  drawn  towards  Christ  *  All  for  Jesus '  was  as  much 
it,  to  the  great— infinite,  indeed—  their  motto  as  it  could  be  of  any  par- 
loss   of   the   commuDitj.      C»ndid  entBinChxistendom;  aQdlroUtliideecl, 
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wonld  it  be  for  all  Roman  Catholic  superior  to  that  of  the  English  pazaon- 

children,  if  they  were  blessed  with  no  age  and  ite  surroundings  :  go  where  I 

worse  father  and  mother  than  mine,  will,  I  am  always  thrown  back  upon 

Then  I  have,  or  have  had,  relatives  one  of  these  as  the  most  perfect  ideal 

and  friends  in  numbers,  members  of  of  a  Christian  family :  a  combination 

the  Church  of  England,  whose  homes,  amongst  its  members  of  the  highest 

I  will  undertake  to  say,  are  to  all  in-  intelligence  with  the  most  unsullied 

tents    and    purposes    as    thoroughly  purity  and  earnest  faith  I  ever  witneoa- 

Christian  as  any  to  be  found  else-  ed  on  earth.     It  was  a  privilege  to 

where :  and  it  would  be  sheer  affecta-  have  witnessed  it.** 
tion  or  hypocrisy  in  me  were  I  to  pre-        ^^    Ffoulkes*   is  not   comparing 

tend  the  contrary :  or  else  to  dami  for  ^.  •      v^^^    „^i;«tV«   «,;*u    *ui^wv« 

my  own  friends  iid  relatives  any  pecu-  ^^'S    ^ome    religion   with   the  con- 

vL   exceUence    distinguishing   them  7®°^,?.^   l'^^'    ^^^  ""^  '^^°'    ^** 

from  average  specimens  of  the  AngU-  i?    ^^^    same   country,    and    under 

can  body.     For  a  calm,  unpresuming,  circumstances     capable   of    compai^ 

uniform  standard  of  practical  ChrisS-  ison,    the   two   could  not  exist  to- 

anity,   I  have    seen   nothing  as  yet  getber.     Recognised,  adopted  mon- 

amongst    ourselves   in    any  country  asticism — monasticism     received    as 


*  How  far  this  candid  Romanist  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Ghurdhof 
his  adoption,  after  asserting  the  validity  of  our  English  orders  and  saeramentu, 
is  yet  a  question.  He  affirms  himself  content  with  his  place  in  it,  bat  it  mait 
be  owned  that  he  tries  the  forbearance  of  his  superiors  by  the  sort  of  test  he 
submits,  as  it  were,  to  their  personal  experience.  We  quote  the  following  pus- 
age  (though  not  bearing  directly  on  our  subject)  as  indicating  the  irritation  felt 
even  by  liberal  Roman  Catholics  at  that  universal  habit,  from  which  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  breaks  away  with  such  courage,  of  assuming  that  whatever  ongiit  to 
be  the  fruit  of  their  system,  is  such :  a  practice  imparting  the  same  stilted 
unreality  of  style  to  an  archbishop  affirming  Papal  infallibility,  and  a  news- 
paper editor  calling  nuns  angels,  at  a  time  when  they  look  such  very  ordinaij 
women  to  the  outer  world. 

*'  My  Lord  (he  is  addressing  Archbishop  Manning),  there  is  no  person  in  his 
sober  senses  who  could  affirm  that  you,  for  instance,  began  to  be  a  devout, 
earnest,  intelligent  follower  of  Christ,  an  admirable  master  of  the  inner  and  the 
hidden  life,  a  glorious  example  of  self-sacrifice,  a  deep  expounder  of  revealed 
mysteries  and  Gospel  truths,  when  you  embraced  the  Roman  Communion  ;  or 
that  all  those  graces  which  you  exhibited  previously  in  the  sight  of  men,  ooold 
be  deduced  from  the  one  rite,  which  you  received  unconsciously  as  a  chfld, 
counteracted  by  all  the  bad  and  unwholesome  food  in  which,  aooording  to  tUs 
hypothesis,  you  must  have  lived  ever  afterwards.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  ordinary  person  in  his  sober  senses  who  could  affect  to  discover  any  fnndft- 
meutal  change  for  the  better  in  you,  morally  or  religiously,  now  from  what  joa 
were  then.  There  are  some,  on  the  contrary,  to  my  knowledge,  of  yonx  exist- 
ing flock  who  profess  that  they  have  not  half  the  liking  for  the  sermons  whioli 
they  hear  you  deliver  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  that  they  have  for  tiie 
dear  old  volumes  which  you  published  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  as  fresh 
and  full  of  fragrance  to  their  instincts  as  ever.  And  I  have  heard  the  same 
of  another  whose  parochial  sermons,  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, have  just  burst  forth  into  a  second  spring.  People  say  that  the  ser- 
mons which  n-cu-vnni  Anglican  clergymen  of  note  preached  formerly,  read  so 
much  more  natural  than  any  they  have  since  delivered  from  Roman  CathoUo 
pulpits.  They  argued  impartially  then,  as  men  whose  sole  desire  it  was  both 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  uphold  it  at  any  cost :  they  never  feared  looking  f aoIb 
in  the  face,  and  were  as  little  given  to  exaggerate  those  that  made  for  them, 
as  to  keep  out  of  sight,  or  evade  by  subterfuge,  those  which  they  oonld  neither 
excuse  nor  explain.  They  were  never  tired  of  confessing  their  own  sins  or 
shortcomings.  In  a  word,  their  tone  was  frank,  honest,  and  manly.  Now 
they  may  preach  with  the  same  energy,  but  it  is  as  though  they  preached  under 
constraint  or  dictation.  Either  they  are  high-flown  and  exaggerated ;  or  else 
punctilious  and  reserved ;  weighing  each  word  as  if  they  were  lepeatinff  % 
task ;  always  artificial,  never  &emselves :  as  if  committed  to  a  thesis,  iwch 
they  must  defend  at  all  risks,  and  to  which  all  facts  most  be  aocoinmodaledi 
or  else  denied."—*  The  Church's  Creed  or  the  Crown's  Creed  ?*  p.  47. 
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indisputabl J  the  higher  life  as  it  b  reverence  every  form  of  it  ?  Is  the 
tmong  Ropian  Catholics — ^would  fact  of  a  person  inflicting  upon  him- 
swallow  up  the  moving  guiding  spi-  self  pains  and  sacrifices  which  are 
rits  of  these  oases.  And  who  that  Myond  oor  strength,  to  set  him  be- 
has  ever  witnessed  such  households  yond  our  critidsm?  Is  an^  act, 
as  Mr.  Ffoulkes  describes,  and  wo  tri^ng,  puerile,  or  ignoble  in  itself 
believe  his  no  unusual  experience,  lifted  out  of  .this  category  because 
can  contemplate,  even  in  fancy,  their  it  passes  in  a  religious  house  ?  .  They 
■pppression  (to  borrow  a  word  from  pronounoe  it  to  1^  so.  And  here  we 
tbe  other  side),  as  other  than  a  fatal  are  atissoe.  Is  it  elevating  to  be  en- 
inijnry  to  the  national  character —  gtged  in  the  .pursuits,  inquiries,  and 
tti  irreparable  loss.  mutual  relations  revealed  to  us  in 
Romanists  tell  us  summarihr  that  this  trial,  merely-  because  the  scene 
the  Question  of  monasticism  is  one  lies  in  the  cloister?  Aredegrada- 
OQ  wnich  the  world — that  is,  ques-  tions  not  degradations^  and  in- 
tioners  and  doubters — are  incap-  sidts  fit  religious  diseiplme,  merely 
able  of  forming  an  opinion.  They  through  change  of  place?  Are  we 
assert  it  to  b«  something  utterly  to  respect  women  the  more  fbr  miss- 
beyond  our  powers  to  Judffe:  iug  ttieir  inherent  attractiveness, 
outsiders  have  nothing  to  do  out  and  to  see  somethinjB^  sublime  in 
to  admire :  it  is  monstrous,  naV|  rags  on  the  nun  which  outrage  us 
ludicrous,  presumption  to  do  in  the  vagrant  ?  We  thmk  not ;  and 
.more.  But* if  we  know  nothing  it  is  because  in  our  day  there  is  a 
about  it^  why  should  we  admire  recurrence. in  many  minds  to  the  old 
it  ?  Yfe  may  admire  and  even  monastic  ideal,  that  we  have  thought 
reverence  the  devotion  and  self-  it  desirable  to  point  out  the  real  in- 
siMsrifice  of  the  individual,  and  yet  terior  life  of  a  convent,  even  where 
doubt  the  system  whidi,  as  it  its  inmatee  are  active  and  conscien- 
seems  to  us,  practises  upon  these  tfous  in  the  ftdfilment  of  the  vowsl 
Idgh  qualities  and  misdirects  their  to  obey  wludi  they  have  renounced 
exercise.  Mere  asceticism  is  not  fiunOy,  society,  andr— as  Ihey  are 
confined  to  Christianity;   are  we  to  taught  to  think — the  world. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT    IN   IRELAND. 

BY   AN   OLD   TORY, 

The  kingdom  of  heaven   (on  the  "  count  -of-  heads  "    principle    has 

'  Daily  Telegraph'  pattern)  has  now,  been     in    England     and     Scotland 

we   may  assume,    been   finally   and  adopted  with  accL-imation,  and  with 

conclusively   established   among  us.  the  blessed    results    for  which    we 

The    democracy   have   at    last  ob-  are— wailing. 

tained     the    prize    for    which    for  It    may    be  assumed,    therefore, 
twenty  years  tliey,  or  their  leaders,  that  in    England  and   Scotland    at 
have  clamoured.     "  Count  of  heads,  least  we  are  now  prepared  to  man- 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,  "  has  now  be-  age   our  own   affairs.     But   though 
come  the   Divine   Court  of  Appeal  Catholic    emancipation,    Parliamen- 
on    every   question  and  interest  of  tary  reform,  and  the  rest  of  it^  may 
mankind."     Mr.  Gladstone  is  obvi-  be  good  for  us,  it  does  not  neces- 
ously  ready  to  swallow  ihe  ballot-  sarily  follow  (a  lying  proverb  to  the 
box  when  required  ;  so  that  at  next  contrary)   that  what    is    sauce    for 
election    the     incorruptible    house-  the   gander  is   also    8a\^oe    for    the 
holder  will  probably  enjoy   the  ad-  other   bird.      Our     statesmen     are 
vantage  of  voting  m  the  dark,  and  quite  aware  that  India,  for  instaiioe, 
be  enabled  to  exercise  the  franchise  cannot  be  governed  exactly  on  the 
without    risk   of   detection   or  any  same   plan   that  we   try  at  home; 
awkward    fueling  of    responsibility,  but  India  is  a  long  way  off*,  and  11- 
Nor  can  I  see  how,  upon  existing  beral    political  philosophy  is    Tery 
principles  of  policy,    the   boon   c;>n  much  a    matter  of   geography.     A 
be   denied   to   him.       The    e'ective  country  that  is  divided  &om  us. by 
fruncliise   used   to   be  considered  a  a  narrow  channel  only,  is  entitled  in 
public  trusft,   fur  the  due   distharire  point  of  principle   to  the  religious 
of  which   every  patriot  citizen  had  equality   and    the    household    fran- 
to  answer  to  his  country;  but   if  it  chiso    which    we    ourselves    enjoy, 
be  a  right  to  which  all  are  entitled  Yet,    notwithstanding    the    geogra- 
(as    we   are    now   told),    I    cannot  phical   argument — the  question  will 
understand  why  the  elector  should  recur — Ireland   and    the    Irish — are 
not  use  it  in  the  way  most  conven-  they  ripafor  self-government?     Mr. 
ient — not   to  say   most  profitable —  Bright  of  course  will  answer  that 
to  himself  and  those  whom  Provi-  all  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  "  free " 
dence  calls  upon  him   to   maintain,  to    govern     themselves;    but  since 
This     being    so,    the    kingdom     of  we  got  our   Reform    Bill  this    sort 
heaven  being  among  us  (or  clo-e  at  of  twaddle  is  somehow  getting  out  of 
hand),  it  is  of  course  malevolent  to  date.      "Ask    youi  selves,*'   as    Mr. 
point  out,   as   has  been  done,    that  Carlyle     somewhere     advises      the 
*'  most    certain    it    is    an    immense  reader — '*  ask  yourselves  about  *  li- 
body  of  laws   upon   the  se   new   in-  berty,'  for   example  ;    what  do  you 
dustrial,    commen-ial,  railway,    &c.,  really  mean  by  it,  what  in  any  just 
phenomena   of  ours    are   pressinj^^ly  and    rational    soul    is    that     divine 
wanted ;  and  none  of  mortals  knows  quality   of   liberty  ?     That    a   good 
where  to  get  them.     J^ave  a  solitary  man    be   'free,'  as    we   call    it — be 
political  Quixote  or  Jeremiah,  how-  permitted     to    unfold     himself     in 
ever,  no  one  ventures  to  deny  that  works  of  goodness  and  nobleness — 
we    are    eminently    fit     to    govern  is  surely  a  blessing  to  him,  immense 
ourselves;    and     consequently    the  and    indispensable— to  him   and   to 
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tho=e  about  him.  But  that  a  bad  There  are  two  kinds  of  govern- 
(or  foolish)  man  be  'free' — permit-  ment  possible  for  Ireland — self- 
ted  to  unfold  himself  in  his  par-  government,  and  government  as  a 
ticular  way  —  is  contrariwise  the  dependency.  A  dependency,  Again, 
fatallest  cui*se  you  could  inflicc  may  be  governed  in  one  of  two 
on  him ;  curse,  and  nothing  else  ways — upon  mihtary,  or  upon  penal 
to  him  and  all  his  neighbours.  Him,  prmciples.  The  military  govern- 
the  very  heavens  call  upon  you  to  ment  of  a  dependency  may  be  de- 
persuade,  to  urge,  indifce,  compel,  fined  to  be  the  just  and  righteous 
into  sometiiing  of  well-doing;  if  exercise  of  coercive  power  to  secure 
you  absolutely  cannot,  if  he  will  obedience  to  certain  simple  laws  of 
continue  in  ill-doing,  then  for  him  natural  wellbeinjf.  The  penal  gov- 
(I  can  assure  you,  though  you  will  ernment  of  a  dependency  is  the 
be  shocked  to  hear  it)  the  one  unw.se  and  unrighteous  exercise  of 
'  blessing  '  left  is  the  speediest  the  same  power.  We  are  now  tiy- 
gallows  you  can  lead  him  to.  ing,  have  been  trying  for  the  past 

And  the  Irish  by  nature,  observe,  forty  years  or  thereby,  the  plan  of 

are  not  a  people  averse  to  being  go-  popular  or  self-government;    before 

vemed — they  have,  on   the  contrary,  that  period  we   had   tried,  wiih  in- 

lik«i  the  Celtic  race  in  general,  a  de-  diflferent  success,  both  kinds  of  the 

cided   tendency    to    imperialism,   as  other. 

opposed  to  what  are  called  "free  in-  From  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
stitutions." Moreover,  when  proper-  que.^t  to  the  conquest  by  Cromwell 
ly  looked  after,  the  Irishman  is  cap-  — nay,  even  to  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
able  of  arriving  at  and  maintaining  liam  of  Orange — the  English  cou- 
a  hicrh  state  of  discipUne — some  of  querors  cannot  be  said  to  have  held 
the  best  soldiers,  the  fighting  work-  securely  and  continuously  more 
ing  soldiery,  that  the  world  has  than  the  ground  on  which  tiiey 
seen,  have  been  and  are  Irishmen,  stood.  The  "  pale "  sometimes  em- 
They  beat  us  at  Fontenoy.  Since  braced  several  counties,  sometimes 
then  they  have  helped  us  to  win  less  than  one  county  ;  but  for  many 
India  and  Canada,  and  to  make  our  hundred  years  the  history  of  Ire- 
prowess  known  in  every  corner  of  land  is  the  history  of  a  half-subdued 
the  habitable  world.  The  Irish  dependency  in  chronic  rebellion, 
can  be  drilled  with  great  advantage  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  they  period  of  the  Revolution  the  Irish 
know  this  instinctively;  for  even  were,  as  reganJs  the  science  of  gov- 
the  descendants  of  Brian  Boru  like  ernment,  in  a  lower  state  of  civili- 
to  be  led,  and  are  always  on  the  sation  than  any  other  nation  in 
outlook  for  a  king  or  leader  to  Europe,  except  perhaps  Russia, 
whom  they  can  testily  their  loyalty.  The   progress   of  native   civilisation 

The  true  qu<'Stion,  as  it  seems  to  had  been  arrested  by  the  long  war 
me,  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  with  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists ; 
to  consider  at  the  present  moment  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  con- 
is.  Are  these  Roman  Cathohc  Irish  qiiered  had  never  amalgamated 
peasants,  who  constitute  three-  .with  the  conquering  race,  the  Nor- 
lourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  popula-  man  ideas  of  polity,  of  government, 
t;on  of  Ireland,  capable  of  govern-  of  legislation,  had  failed  to  take 
ing  themselves  in  an  advantageous  root  or  spread  among  the  Irish, 
manner — advantageous  to  Ireland  William  III.,  like  Cromwell, 
itself,  and  advantage  ous  to  the  em-  thoroughly  subdued  the  Catho- 
pire  with  which  Ireland  has  been  lie  and  Celtic  population,  and 
united?  This  is  the  central  ques-  from  that  time  to  the  present  th© 
tion — all  others  are  collateral  and  supremacy  of  England  has  never 
subordinate.  been     seriously      threatened.       The 
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Whig  penal    code    contained    some  there    can   be  little    doubt    that    a 

nefarious    provisions    (which    were  happy   and    peaceful    career    would 

not  repealed  until  first  Lord  North,  have  been  opened  to  her  sons.    Mr. 

and  then  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power) :  M'Xennan,  in  his  skilfiil  review  of 

it  was   in   many   respects    a    cruel,  Irish  history,  remarks  that  the  Nor- 

vindictive,     passionate    code  ;     but  man  conquest  of  Ireland  was  less 

still    it    accomplished    the     object  complete  than  the  conquest  of  Eng- 

which  it  proposed   to  yjcompl-.sh —  land,  because  the  Irish  were  a  more 

the  subjection,   if  not  the   pucifica-  barbarous  nice : — * 
lion,  of  Ii eland;   and  afler  the  brief        *^Had   the  Irish    been   politically 

frenzy  of  1798  (under  a  succession  united,  they  most  have  conqaefed  and 

of  eminent  Torv  Ministers),  it  wbSj  expelled  the  invaders,  or  been  them- 

upon   the   whole,  justly   and    fairly  selves,  after  a  death-struggle,  finally 

administered.     It  was  founded  upon  a^  quickly  vanquished.   A  monarchy 

the  assumption   that   the  Celts  and  resembles  wi  ammal  of  high  organiaa. 

Catholics  of  Ireland  were  a  people  *i^\   As  this  may  be  slam  by  a  amgU 

;«^«^oKi^   ^p  «^„  -«;««  4.u«^;«i™  stroke,  so  that  may  be  overthrown  by 

incapable  of  governing  themselves  ^  ^^  ^^^        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Haat- 

and  It  gave   a   virtual  monopoly  of   ingslave  the  supremacy  in  England  to 

power  to  the  Protestant  and  Saxon  the  Normans.      A    coniedeiiSion    of 

population.       There     is    not    much  tribes  and  clans  resembles  a  creature  of 

room,  of   course,  in  such  a  govern-  low  organization,  which,  being  cat  in 

ment — which  is  really  a  quasi-mili-  pieces,  is  rather  multiplied  than  de- 

tary,  quasi-civil  occupation — for  the  stroyed.    When  the  hife-centrea  axe 

application  of  what  are   called  *^  li-  numerous  and  independent,  there  oaa 

beral  "     principles.      The     people's  be  no  killing  except  through  the  de« 

will  is  not  the  test  of  what  is  right  struction  of  the  pwrts.     England  went 

—it    is    assumed    that    the.  people  ^^^^  **  *  Wo^-     Scotland,  fall  of 

have    no    will,   or  a  will,   at  least,  8^**  ^  mdependent  tribes,  agaua 

that   is  adverse  to  their   true   pros!  jnd  agam  repelled,  or  rather  survived, 

perity;  they   are   not  permitte!^   to  J^oLf ^^i!: a^^^cS^ [^e SpSi^^ 
govern    themselves-it    is    assumed  ^^^^     Defeated  at  oni^t,  the 
that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  so  people  ralHed  at  another.     Andf  the 
advantageously.       Modern    philoso-  process  of  destruction  m  detail  was  too 
phical    dogmatists    consider   that    a  costly  and  tedious  to  be  peraisted  in." 
government  of  this  kind  cannot  be  This  is  ingenious,   and    to  some 
defended ;   yet  it  is  the  government  extent  true ;   but  the  real  explana- 
which,    without  much    serious    ob-  tion,   I  suspect,   is    that    until    the 
jection,  we  still  administer  in  seve-  reign   of  Elizabeth  England    never 
ral  of  our  dependencies.     It  is  quite  seriously  set  herself  to  the  work  of 
clear    that    if  popular    government  conquest.     The  blows  dealt  at  Ire- 
were  established  in  India,  or  among  land  were   dealt  with  the  left  hand. 
the  Australian  aborigines,  anarchy.  Thus  it  appeared  that  a  just  strong 
confusion,  general  combustion,  would  government^  maintained  upon  deft- 
he  the  result^.  nite  principles  for  any  considerable 
It    is    impossible    to    look    back  period,  was   a    government    practi- 
upon   the    long  anarchy  which  we  •  cally  unknown  in  Ireland.     Pita  of 
call   Irish  history,   witliout    feeling  languor    and    depression  were    fol- 
that  a  strong  and  just  government  lowed  by  fit5  of  panic  and  cruelty. 
was    urgently     needed  —  was     the  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  brief  inter- 
remedy     most      urgently      needed,  vals  of  repose  and  prosperity  wldch 
Had   the  country  been   thoroughly  the  unhappy  island   enjoyed  occur- 
subdued  when    the    Normans    tirst  red  when   the  Irish  executive  was 
sailed    across    the    Irish    Channel,  administered  by  a  powerful,  hareh, 


♦  Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond,  by  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  chapter  xiii 
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but    rigorowdy    just     ruler.      The  many   disappointments,   manj   aois 

names  of  Sir  jEkiward  Pornings,  of  of  apparent   and  some  pf  real  in- 

Btratford,  and  of  Cromwell  are  bye-  mtitude ;    but   JutHcej    fuXly    and 

words  of  infamy  among  the  Irish  pa-  flrmty  adminiikrtd^  is  alWays   ap- 

triots.    Yet  during  ths  adininistra-  preciated  in  the  end.    I  admit  that 

tions  of  Poynings  a  mass  of  nsefhl  it  will  require  much  firmness  and 

practical    le^slation     was    put    in  discretion    to    carry  justice    to  its 

rorce:    of    Strafford's    gOTemment  legitimate  conclusions,  torn  as  Ir^ 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  said:  *'He  land  is  by  Contending  parties;  but 

repressed  the  licence  of  the  soldiery ;  if  this  be  t^uly  dohe,  I  have  nev^r 

he   restored    the  finances':    the  re-  yet  known  it  to  fail"     Firmness, 

sources  of  the  country  rose  buoyant-  yeracity,  strict  and  stable   justice, 

ly    beneath    his    master-hand;    the  are  the  (juafities  which  secure  ob^- 

yalue  of  land  wrs  increase ;  shin-  dienee  in  Ireland:  and  if,  instead 

ping  multiplied ;  **  of  the  iron  nue  of      ^  anarchic     Parliaments     and 

of  Cromwell  the  same  writer  has  re-  penny  newspspers,**  we  could  give 

marked:    ^* Under  the  Protectorate  her  a  just  lord-deputy,  *'with  full 

the  peace  of  complete  submission  powers,^^  and  some  natural  turn  f:)r 

ruled  in  Ireland ;  and  there  can  be  the  governing  work,  we  miglit  look 

little  doubt  that,  had  the  Protee-  fiirward  with  hope  to  the  future — 

tor*6    life  or  the   duration    of  his  might,  even  in  this  year  of  grace 

dynasty  been  prolonged,  the  union  1869^  refhse  to  despair  of  the  Re- 

of  the  two   countries  would  have  pubhc. 

been  complete.'*  Mr.  Goldwin  I  am  well  aware  that  th's  view 
Smith  (whoee  brilliant  sketch  is  a  is  undergtood  to  be  unpopular  in 
valuable  contribution  to  Iris^h  his-  this  country  at  this  time.  For  forty 
tory)  is  a  very  advanced  Radical,  years — ever  since  the  agitation  Of 
yet  he  has  the  courage  and  manii-  O'Connell  culminated  in  the  capit- 
ness  to  admit  that  a  popular  sys-  ulation  of  ''  the  Duke "  and  Catholic 
tern  of  government  would  have  emancipation — ^we  have  acted  upon 
been  worse  than  useless  in  Ireland,  the  maxim  that  Ireland  has  a  Will 
^  To  many  of  the  Irish  constito-  of  its  own,  to  which,  in  legislation, 
encies,**  be  observes,  alluding  to  an  we  are  bound  to  bow.  We  have 
early  extension  oi^  the  sufihtge,  said — ^we  are  every  day  saying  moi^ 
"  the  elective  franchise  must  haVe  plainly — that  whatever  these  Irish 
been  a  hoon  about  as  welcome  and  Catholic  Celts  hold  to  be  good  for 
appropriate  as  it  would  haye  been  them  ou^t  to  be  given  to  them, 
to  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians.  An  and  that  English  statesmen  have  no 
honest,  able,  and  humane  lord-  right  to  exercise  even  a  discretion- 
deputy,  with  fuU  powerSj  would  ary  power  in  giving  or  wiUihoId- 
probably  have  done  more  at  that  ing  those  good  thiugs.  I  believe, 
moment  than  the  largest  measure  on  my  conscience,  tnat  this  is  a 
of  Parliamentary  libCTty  ibr  the  ruinous  policy ;  and  I  believe,  more- 
pacification  and  civilisation  of  the  over,  tmtt  one-half  of  the  Whig 
couniry.*"  This  is  the  conclusion  party — not  to  speak  of  the  ToriiMi 
at  which  the  philosophical  historian  — are  convinced  in  their  secret 
arrives ;  the  conclusion  arrived  at  souls  that  it  Is  ruinous, 
by  the  practical  land-agent  of  the  It  may  be  nr&;ed,  indeed,  that  aj- 
present  day,  who  has  resided  all  though  the  Irian  Celts  have  in  pa^t 
his  life  among  the  Irish  peanntry,  times  been  incapable  of  governing 
is  the  same.  Ireland,  Mr.  Trench  themselves,  they  are  now  able  to 
assures  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  do  so,  and  may  at  all  events  be  i^- 
*  Realities  of  Irish  Life,*  is  not  alto-  lowed  to  make  the  experiment 
gether  unmanageable.  "  Those  who  The  people,  fbr  instance — Uianks  ^ 
earnestly  desire  to  improve  her  Lord  Det^y — are  now  better  edU- 
condition  will  doubtless  meet  with  cated  tiian  they  used  to  be.  But' 
VOL.  cv.<— HO.  nonjn.  2 1    -' 
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education  i?,  after  all,  only  the  pre-  "popular  government'*   in  Ireland. 
liminary  step.      The   Irish  have  al-  ProtestantUra  cannot  be  maintained 
ways   been    a  keen,  quick-witted,  in  a  Catholic  province  if  the  quefl- 
lively,  witty,  eloquent  people.     No  tion  of  its  maintenance  is  to  be  re- 
amount    of   education    can    readily  ferred   to   the   Catholic   population, 
improve   thorn  in   tliese   respects —  Whenever  you  come  in   Ireland  to 
can  make  them  livelier  or  quicker-  the  *'  count-of-heads "  principle,  the 
wit  ted.     But  as  regards  those  qual-  Irish  Church  must  go.     This  is  the 
ities  of  character  on  which  the  se-  issue  which  the  policy  of  1827-33 
curity  of  the    commonwealth  must  clearly  involved,  and  it  is  only  fair 
rest — firmnc^Rs,  judgment,  and  per-  to  the   Whigs  of  that  day   to  say 
severance,  industry,  regard  for  the  that  the  Appropriation   CLiuse  was 
rights    of    property,    reverence   for  a  perfectly  logical  piece  of  legisla- 
law  —  how   far    liave    the    national  tion.     At  that  time,  fortunately,  the 
schools     succeeded    in     implanting  Protestant  instinct  of  the  country 
these  qualities  in  a  race  which  be-  was  stronger  than  its  logic,  and  the 
fore  their  institution  had  constantly  settlement    of    the    question    was 
proved  itself  to  be  reckless,  impto-  postponed — fine    die.      Since    these 
vident,  lawless?     ''  Talent  of  speak-  years  the  Catholic  interest  has  been 
ing  grows  daily   commoner  among  gathering  strength,  and  the  Radical 
one's  neifrhbours ;   amounts  already  leaders  (urged  on  by  the  disorgani- 
to  a  weariness  and   a   nuisance,  so  sation   of   their   party,    and    seeing 
barren    is    it   of  great  benefit,  and  that  otherwise  their  occupation  was 
liable  to  be  of  great  hurt ;  but  the  gone)  have  again  lifted  uie  wei^Kin 
talent  of  right  conduct,  of  wise  and  which  tliirty  years    ago   they  had 
useful    behaviour,    seems    to    grow  been  forced  to  drop, 
rarer   every    day,    and    is    nowhere        The   incapacity   of   the    Irish   to 
taught  in  the  streets  and  thorough-  govern   themselves   may  be  traced 
fares  any  more.      Right  schools  were  to    many    causes — ^national,    social, 
never    more    desirable    than   now."  religious;    but    the    popular    expla- 
Yes;  "right  schools"  are  what  the  nation,  that   the    disorganisation  of 
Irish    need  —  schools   which    teach  Irish    life   is    to    be    attributed  to 
something   other    and    better    than  English    misgovemment^     has     al- 
mere    fluency    in    reading,   writing,  ways  seemed  to  me  to  be  inade- 
and  arithint'tic — schools  wliich  teach  quate.    There  has  been  misgovern- 
order,    moderation,    common -sense  ment  on  our   part,  it  is  true;  bat 
— schools    which    enforce    the    all-  the  "misgovernment"  of  Ireland  is 
important    lesson     that    vou    can't  real   poUtical   wisdom    when    oom- 
break  any   of  the   Ten  Command-  pared  with  the  misgovernment  from 
ments    without    suffering    for    the  which  many   European  races,  who 
breach  at  some  time  and  in  some  are  now  high  in   tne  scale  of  civi- 
way  —  schools    where     the    strong  ligation,    have    suffered.     Had    the 
moral  qualities  which  maintain  per-  Scotch    people,    for    instance— had 
sonal  right,  liberty,  and  justice  are  any  people,  with  a  true  organitiDg 
the  attainments  cliiefly  insisted  in.  faculty — been  forced  to  work    out 
These,   however,   are   precisely   the  their  national  history  under  similar 
scliools  which,  in  Ireland   and  else-  conditions,  would  they  have  £uled 
wheie,  we  have  been   industriously  as    completely   as    the    Irish   haTe 
abolisliinjr  for  the  past  forty  years  I  done  ?    There  must  be  some  deeply- 
The    lat4.'st    development   of   the  seated   organic   defect  in  the  cnar- 
Ireland-for-thc-Irish-people      policy  acter  of  a  nation  which  misfortune 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  has  been  unable  to  tutor,  and  whioh 
Church,  and   the  confiscation  of  its  has  learned   none  of  the  lessons  of 
revenues.     I   shall   have   something  adversity.     For  as  Herrick  says^— 
more  to  say  on  this  topic  —  be  it 

onlv  notPfl    luTP   tliat  this   like  much  "A  wlsie  man  every  way  lies  square,— 

oniy  noted  nt  re  tnai.  inis,  nKe  mucn  ^^  ,j|^^  ^  ^,,^,y  ^^  ^^^^^  toonai  p«rpl«nd, 

else,    IS    the    inevitable    outcome    of  Grows  stiU  the  ttrooger  atrongly  toxU*' 
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It  would  be  impoedblo  ia  a  single  wm  framed  are  dear  to  the  people, 
paper  to  attempt  to  sound  philoao-  These  laws  and  onstoms  were  of  the 
phietilly  the  cau^s  which  have  pre-  most  unscientific  and  primitiye  de- 
vented  the  IrUh  from  rising  out  of  aoription.  It  waa  said  of  the  ex- 
a  yenr  nidimentary  stage  ot  politi-  actions  known  as  Coyne  and  Lirery 
cal  life :  but  there  are  one  or  two  that,  though  they  were  invented  in 
which  lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  Hell,  they  oould  not  have  been 
be  ignored.  One  class  is  periK)nal  practised  there,  or  they  would  have 
to  the  people  themselves;  another  overturned  the  kingdom  of  Bedae- 
affects  the  relations  of  Ireland  bub.  The  whole  system,  however, 
to  the  Empire.  Among  the  wts  radicallv  mnarthic,  as  ia  obvi- 
first  class  may  be  included  the  ons  from  Mr.  M'Lennan'a  concise 
determining  influence  of  race,  account:— 
The    IrL<h    are    a    pure    breed    of 

Celts,  and  the  Celt  has  never  "  The  law  of  sneoeMion  was  a  power- 
shown  any  true  aptitude  for  the  ftQ  obstacle  to  poUtloal  piogzees.  The 
arts  of  government  Even  the  sapts  had  always  a  chief,  and  a  tainat, 
French  Cf It,  who  had  the  advan-  who  waa  to  be  the  chiefs  Boooeaaor. 
tage  of  being  subdued  by  the  Bo-  When  a  chief  died,  the  tainst  became 
mans,  and  who  for  manv  centuiies  chief,  and  a  new  tainst  was  elected, 
lived  side  by  side  with  that  strong,  Any  male  of  full  age,  belonghiif  to  the 
scientific,  legislaUve  people,  has  leading  fam*^gTOtq>,  was  eligible  for 
manifested  throughout  his  whole  the  offlce  The  brotiier  of  the  chief, 
history    an    exceptional    incapacity  or  the  male  next  to  him  mage  of  the 

for    maintaining    free    institution^  2?i® '^"^^a"^ 'TSI ''^ »  *?* 

XK     "'"'"wiiuiuj^    "'^    itwwuuwv^  frequently  the  appointment  was  the 

Mr.  Froude,  m  an  sddreas  lighted  ^SSrion  of  a  contSt,  fai  which  success 

by  geoms  and  sparklmg  with  epi-  Uiy  with  the  most  cunning  and  high- 

5 ram,   told  the    St.  Andrews    stu-  handed.  These  contests  frequentlyled 

ente  the  other  day  that  they  came  to  fenda,  and  divided  the  septs  into 

of  a  fine  race,  and  inherited  a  great  hoetile  facticna    The  law  which  gave 

history.     Had    Scotland,    however,  the  septmen  the  power  of  election  was 

remained  exclusively  Celtic,  it  may  tainstiy.    The  same  law  regulated  the 

be  doubted   how  far    that    history  sooceaaioii  to  the  headship  in  all  the 

would    have    been    written.       The  groups,  and  even  to  the  kingship.    It 

real    governing  power  in   Scotland  ia  needless  to  say  tiiat  it  favoured  social 

has  always  been  lodged  in  the  Low-  ^^^p^^    It  divid^  tiie  sepU ; 

land    races,    and    the    true    Scotch  it  <Kvided  ti^e  tnbe :  and  it  rent  the 

Celt  such  aa  are  Rtill  met  with  on  ki»««lon».   The  law  of  property,  on  the 

j^it,  SUCH  as  are  stiu  met  witn  on  ^^^^  ^    ^  ^^  ^  powerful  obetacle*o 

the  western   kkes,  was   as  impro-  industry,  aid,  fai  pSlcular,  to  agricul- 

vident,   as   unsystemaUc,    as    lodo-  ^j,^  toprovem^t.    The  septs  were 

lent,  as  disorderly,  in  short,  as  any  ^^  ^j^y  Umdownew;  the  sept-lands 

race   could    well  be.      In  Scotland  y^f^g^  enjoyed  aoooiding  to  the  law  of 

this  p'lrely  Celtic  population  is  now  gimvel-ldnd,  which  rendered  all  the 

a  nriere  handful,  whereas  in  Ireland  land-tenures  nnoertain.    By  this  law 

it  comprises  lour-fiftUs  of  the  nation,  the  common  waa  divistUe  among  the 

The  Celtic  race  in  Ireland,  more-  family  groups  on  the  principle  ofrela- 

over,  laboured  under  one  special  dis-  tive  equality;  practically  the  stronger 

advantage,  a^  which  I  have  akeady  g«t  the  laiyer  shares.     When  death 

gLnced.      Up   to   the  seventeenth  tiuew  lands va<Ant,t^ech£ef,as  trustee 

^ntury,  unlke  most  of  the  modem  ^V^'I^aIa^'^^^^]^^!^ 

nation-  it  hiid  npver  hi^n  thoroiiirh.  ^^  redivlded  them— a partiUon  called 
naUony,  It  Had  never  been  tnorougn.  ^^j     Had  the  arts  of  a«iculture 

ly  subdued  bv  a  superior  and  more  |>^known,  they  could  nothave  been 

matured  civihzat.on.       The    conse-  exercised  to  any  great  extent  under  a 

quence  wa^    that,  unUl  tlie    reign  i^gtem  which,  constant^  changing  the 

of  James  I.,   the  native  laws  and  oocupanfflr  of  lands,  renaered  it  unber- 

customs — the      Brehon     Law — had  tain  whether  the  labourer  would  eqjc^ 

not  been,  even  technically,  abolish-  the  fruits  of  hia  labour,    llie.  ooofi- 

ed :  and  to  this  very  dav  the  prm-  miancawa^tlttthopiHVlp.lf^ 

ciples   on  which  a    barbaric    code  diephfltidtfdrlteattMli.** 
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These  were  the  laws  of  the  golden  to  hold  that  Ireland  is  for  the  Irish, 

age    for   whose   return    the    Celtic  and    that   the    Irish  are    the   best 

patriots  sigh  I  j)idges  of  what  is  good  for  them. 

Its  religion,  also,  has  been  the  ^ut  whenever  they  come  forward 
source  of  fruit  fill  miseries  to  Ire-  and  say  (as  avast  majority  of  them 
land.  An  imaginative  people  are  would  say),  "We  want  the  repeal 
naturally  superstitious,  and  super-  of  the  Union,  we  want  the  land 
stition  is  a  weapon  which  the  which  was  unjustly  confiscated 
Church  of  Rome  has  not  hesitated  three  himdred  years  ago  to  be  re- 
to  wield.  The  Irish  priesthood —  stored  to  us,"  there  can  be  no 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  ever  doubt  how  England  will  reply, 
ready  to  engage  keenly  in  secular  "These  are  matters/'  she  will  an- 
conflicts — has  been  at  once  peasant  swer,  "  about  which  you  know  no- 
and  demagogic.  The  rural  popu-  thing.  Union  is  an  imperial  neoe»- 
lation,  in  consequence,  have  been  sity;  and  were  the  land  violently 
virtually  compelled  to  adopt  the  taken  away  f)rom  its  present  ownen^ 
political  opinions  of  their  spiritual  the  security  of  property,  on  whidi 
guides.  The  spectacle  which  the  credit  rests,  would  be  everywhere 
last  election  witnessed — flocks  of  shaken.  In  making  such  demands 
voters  driven  like  sheep  to  the  you  manifest  simply  an  unreason- 
polling-booths  by  their  priests —  able  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  and  an 
has  been  for  years  a  familiar  spec-  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  laws 
tacle  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun-  of  natural  order,  calculated  to  ez- 
ties  of  Ireland.*  The  murderous  cite  the  surprise  and  indignation 
agrarianism,  indeed,  for  which  Ire-  of  civilised  mankind."  And,  of 
Innd  is  notorious,  appears  to  show  course,  if  the  unhicky  Iristi,  be- 
that  the  religious  zeal  of  the  nation  lieving  what  our  Liberal  statesmen 
has  had  little  effect  on  its  moral  are  now  telling  them,  should  resent 
life.  A  people  whose  conception  in  a  practical  manner  this  eroel 
of  the  majesty  of  justice  is  repre-  inconsistency,  England  will  be 
sented  by  a  blunderbuss,  or  a  fowl-  hugely  indignant,  and  will  not 
ing- piece,  behind  a  nedge,  can  hesitate  to  resort  to  an  arbitrament 
hardly  be  expected  to  govern  them-  stronger  than  logic — shorty  sl^^^vm 
selves  advantageously.  and  decisive. 

But,  moreover,  no  man  who  has        There  are  two  paasages  in   Mr. 

studied  the  Irish  question  can  fail  Trench's    most  interesting    Tolnme 

to  perceive  that  on  two  questions,  which  show  that,  both  on  the  pne- 

if  not  on  more,  the  majority  of  the  tical     and     theoretical    sides,    the 

Irish    people    arc    in    favour    of   a  views  of  the  existing  Irish  peami* 

policy  which  England  cannot  and  try,   like  those  of  their  anceetorsi 

will   not    tolerate.      The    day  will  are  fundamentally  anarohicaL     The 

come  when  one  or  other — ^England  first  describes  the  notions  regarding 

or  Ireland — must  give  way.    Sure-  the  cultivation    of   the  soil  wMim 

ly  it  is  cruel  to  deceive  the  Irish  are  prevalent  in  Kerry : — 
as  we  are  now  doing.     We  profess        ^*  It  may  be  asked  what  was  tlie 


*  Mr.  Trench  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  enormous  mischief  oanaed  h^  a 
contested  election  in  the  Roman  cSttholic  counties  of  Ireland  :  —  '^  That  moefe 
odious  of  all  odious  calamities  In  Ireland,  a  contested  county  eleoUon.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  diatriet. 
than  an  election  for  members  of  Parliament,  conducted  as  such  electioiui  gmvtir- 
ally  are  in  Ireland.  The  worst  passions  of  the  people  are  aroused  to  tiifllr 
utmost  pitch  on  both  sides,  and  sectarian  animosity  and  virulence  seem,  demoBh 
like,  to  possess  the  whole  community.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  dto- 
ciisRion  as  to  how  all  this  might  be  avoided.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  pievaflt 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  embitter  society  on  each  occasion  of  its  recnrrence,  eo  that 
we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  the  angry  feelings  of  one  elaolloiLba* 
fore  another  springs  into  its  place.** 


OMUM  of  all  tiiii  iniseiy,  and  aU  this  mmx  pott  kdj  one  off  tlio  land  th»fe^ 

•mr-oost  upon  the  estate  of  a  kind-  a^  to  paj  Us  vent,  a«d  stand  kia 

bi^ajrted  and  generons  nobleman  ?    I  gnmnd  on  it    BiU  why  wmUL  we  paff 

moswei  at  (moej  the  penUoiouBiffsiemitf  rmUaiaUf  That's  the  question,  say  £ 

mth^tdskmandiubteitingoflaid,.    No  Un't  the  land  oor  own,  and  wasn't  it 

one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  oonoeiye  ovur  ancestors*  before  ns,  nntil  titiese 

llie  dlfflool^  in  whioh  an  Irish  land-  bloody  fioglish  came  and  took  it  idl 

ICBcd  or  agent  is  placed  with  regazd  to  sway  from  us  f    My  curse  upon  (hem 

tkis  matter.     I  can  truly  say  Hi  pr^  tot  it — but  we  will  tear  it  ba!6k  out  of 

mmitm  hat  keen  the  great  fUJMu^ef  tftieir  hearths  blood  yet* 

mifltfeasa  land-agenL  The  eolleotion  **  *  In  tro^,  ^en,  ye'll  haTie  tough 

of.  rent  is  almost  always  cnsy  on  a  well*  wodc  of  it  before  ye  do,*  vsjoltied  aa- 

managed  estate  ;  but  the  prevention  of  dfther.     '  Them  SaxoDs  is  a  terrilte 

Sttbdiyision  Is  almost  always  difficnH.  dfecong  lot  to  drial  with.    They  beat 

ipie  desire  to  subdiTide  is  by  no  means  down  ould  Inalaad  before,  and  I  doubt 

oonfined  to  the  larger  tenant  nor  even  bat  they'll  kcM  on  the  Isad  still,  and 

to  those  who  hold  land  to  the  moderate  beat  hiir  dpwn  again,  rise  when  ye 

Talue  of  £30,  or  £20,  or  even  £10  per  may.' 

annum :  but  tenants  possessed  of  hold-  "  '  Kone  of  your  oroakin*,  cried  the 

ings  valued  at  only  £1  or  £3  per  an-  j^cesident.    *  Sure  it's  not  more  than 

mmi  freauently  endeavour,  openi^  or  three  hundred  years  since  they  took  it 

by  stMlui,  te  subdivide  these  mtle  aU  ftrom  us,  and  many  a  country  has 

plots  of  land,  and  erect  huts  or  sheds  risen  and  held  its  own  again  after  a 

npon  them  for  their  young  people  te  longer  slavery  than  that     I  say,  thb 

many  and  settle  in,  utteriy  negudless  LAND  we  must  have,  and  cursed  be  the 

of  the  certain  poveri7  which  must  ne-  hand  and  withered  the  arm  that  will 

oessarily  await  them  where  there  are  not  strike  a  blow  to  gain  it  1 ' 

ao  other  means  of  support    And  yet  "  *  Some  say  it's  we  Ohuroh  that's 

if  any  landlord  or  agent  is  determined  emshing  us,'  snggested  one  of  the 

to  resist  this  system,  and  to  evict  those  party  wiko  had  not  spoken  before, 

who,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  and  '*  *  Damn  the  Ohuroh,  and  you  along 

entreaties,  persist  in  this  pernicious  with  it  I '  cried  the  president,  in  a 

course — though  the  plot  ox  land  be  passion.    *  What  harm  does  the  Church 

scarcely  suf&cient  to  feed  a  goat,  and  do  you  or  any  one  else  f    The  gentle- 

the  hut  be  of  the  most  degraded  class  men  that  owns  it  are  quiet  dacent  men^ 

— ^he  is  attacked  with  a  v&ulenoe  and  aiul  often  good  to  the  poor.    Ifs  the 

Mttemess  of  hostility  which  none  who  toad,  I  say  again,  itU  the  tand^  we  want 

do  not  live  in  Ireland  can  imagine ;  The  Saxon  robbers  took  it  from  our 

sometimes  by  the  local  press,  some-  forefathers,    and  I   simt  again  we'U 

times  by  local  agitotors,  both  lay  and  wrench  it  out  of  their  heart's  blood ; 

clerical,  who  hSd  him  up  to  public  and  what  better  beginning  could  we 

odium  and  indignation  as  an  extermi-  have  than  to  blow  Trench  to  shivers 

nator,  and  sometimes  (though  not  in  off  the  walk  ?  * 

JLarrj)  by  the  blunderbuss  or  bludgeon  **  *True  for  ye,'  said  another,  'so 

of  the  assassin ;  so  that  really  it  re-  far  as  thai  goes ;  but  re  are  wrong 

quires  no  Uttle  mcnral  as  well  as  physi-  ^ut  the  Church  for  all  that.    Sure 

eal  couijBge  to  face  the  storm  whidi  is  im't  it  what  they  call  the  dominan' 

certain  to  be  raised  against  him  I "  Church,  and  whatright  has  it  to  doml-' 

nate  over  our  own  daigy,  who  are  as 

In  the  following  conversation  be-  good  as  them  any  day.    ITp  wid  our 

tween  two  Ribbonmen  the  real  sen*  dargy,  and  down  wi&  the  domhtan* 

timents  of  the  peasantry  upon  the  Ohuroh  1  say  I.    Besides,'  oontinued 

right  to  the  land  question  are  very  he,  more  aoflily,   •  ma^ybe  If  we  had 

Tmdly  set  forth :—  «we  a  hold  of  the  Chnrch  lands,  the 

p  landlords'  lands  would  be  'Asier  come 

"*  Acurse  upon  the  lai^  laws,' cried  atafter.*" 

the  Pre«dent,  '  and  all  concerned  in  j  ^^       ^^^  ^j^    ^g^,,^  ^A^^ 

them.    It's  the  lanaitieff'we  want,  and  ^..,  „.,w-.*«^aui  *-w»«tI«7f  k^  /%•.;« 

not  all  this  bother  about  the  Uws.   The  7'^  ^"^j?*"!^  !^25!^ir  Jn  ^Jl 

Uw8isnotsobadinthemain,barrin'  ions  which  are  entertained  m  the 

theymakeuspayxentalalL    Whmt  ?«tral   and   Kmtiiem   dytnote^oi 

good  would  alt^qg  t3te  Uws  do  ua  t  Iwtod   npog  y^J**y»  ..?ft 

sure  we  have  tenant  ri|^  sad  fair pta7  enrtflnda  •€■    uM  ^JimW  ^tMaltat 

enough^  for  that  mMn^  lor  Timch  Httto    vittbla    dJaeontant^  but    Ifaa 
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peasantry  are  in  grim  earnest  about  and  missionary  stations,  it  is  clear, 

the  land.     What,  in   these   ciicum-  on  such  terms  cannot  subsist  upon 

stances,  with  a  view  to  the  pacifica-  voluntary    contributions.       I    faiaTe 

tion  of  the  country,   is   the  policy  ever  been  intolerafit  of  intolerance, 

which  we  adopt?    We  destroy  the  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  animated 

Church,  but  we  refuse  to  part  with  by  fanaticism  when  I  say  that  the 

a  single   acre    of  soil  I     The    Irish  destruction  of  Irish    Protestantism 

land    question,    indeed,    is    one   on  would    be    a    grave    political    eviL 

which    capitulation  ,  is    simply    im^  Modern  liberal    philosophy    assurei 

poss^ible;  we   must   steadfastly   and  us  that  the  Papacy  is  on   its  lait 

patiently    live    down    an    agitation  legs,  and  it  points,  in  confinnation. 

which,    if   successful,     would    rend  to    the    intellectual    and     physioii 

society   in   twain.    Mr.  Bright  and  decrepitude  of  Rome.    I  recognise 

Mr.  Mill  have  tried  to  see  their  way  no  force  in  the  appeal    The  Eternal 

to  its  solution ;  but  their  schemes  City  may.  in  the  affecting  words  of 

are    at    once  blindly    revolutionary  Holy  Wnt,  "  sit  solitary ; "  but  her 

and  wildly   impracticable — confirm-  obvious  material  weakness  doe5>,  to 

ing  the  remark  which  Spenser  makes,  many  powerful  and  spiritual  mindfl^ 

that  "the  very  genius  of  the  soil  invest  her  with  a  higher  imaginative 

has  in  it  sometning  destructive  of  the  sanctity.     "  0    Rome  I "    ezdaimed 

understandings    and    characters    of  Lacordaire.  "  I  did  not  despise  thee, 

those  who  touch  it.  although  I  saw  no  kings  prostrate 

A  policy  like  that  on  which  we  at  thy  gates."  We  must  try,  if 
are  embarked  appears  to  me,  as  I  possible,  in  the  second  place,  to 
have  said,  to  be  simply  ruinous ;  prevent  the  Church  from  receiving 
but  it  is  a  policy  which  in  the  a  sectarian  impress — ^must  keep  it 
mean  time  commands  a  majority  as  free  and  broad  and  liberal  as 
of  118  votes  in  the  House  of  Com-  the  Church  of  England  has  erer 
mona.  Against  this  majority  ar-  been;  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
gumcnt  and  entreaty  may  beat  in  by  insisting  upon  the  retention  of 
vain.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how-  certain  recognized  doctrinal  for- 
ever, that  there  is  something  more  mulas,  and  by  sanctioning  certain 
involved  in  the  controversy  than  more  or  less  direct  terms  of  com- 
the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church,  munion  between  the  new  Church 
and  that  is  the  safety  of  the  English  and  the  old.  Sir  John  Cole- 
monarchy.  I  am  sometimes  dis-  ridge  sees  the  dan|rer8  likdj 
posed  to  think  that  the  sooner  the  to  ensue  in  the  direction  of  nar- 
crisis  is  precipitated  the  better  will  row>mindedness  and  intolerance ; 
it  be  for  us  all.  Give  our  Liberal  but  he  assumes  that  it  is  impossilda 
leaders  and  Liberal  electors  a  taste  of  to  guard  against  them.  '^  I  confeflL 
the  utter  anarchy  that  is  in  store  sir,"  he  olwerved,  "  that  I  viewea 
for  them,  if  their  policy  be  carried  with  some  considerable  apprehen- 
out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  and  sion  what  effect  this  part  of  the 
we  may  be  able  to  stop  before  it  is  measure  before  us  might  have  on 
too  late.  the  general  toleration  and  modera- 

At  present  the  resistance  which  rea-  tion  of  opinion  in  that  Church,  and 

sonable  men  can  offer  with  reasonable  I  did  wish — I  will  frankly  say  I  do 

prospects  of  success  must  be  confined  wish — that  some  security  or  provi- 

to  one   or  two  subordinate  points,  sion  could  be  taken  to  maintain  the 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  endea-  standards  of  doctrine  with  all  their 

vour  to  secure  such  terms  as  will  present  wise  breadth  and  liberty." 

keep  Protestantism — ihe  true  nurse  I  do  not  think   that  the  difficulties 

of   liberty — alive    in    Ireland.     The  in   the  way  of   devising  securitiea 

chapels  and  parsonages  of  the  Pro-  are  insurmountable,  and  it  is  to  be 

testant    clergy    will    become    here-  hoped  that  "  the  wisdom  of  ParHa- 

after,    in    many     dLstricis,    nothing  ment"   (for  even  in  the  House  of 

better     than     missionary     stations  Commons  there  must  be  some  lelt^ 

planted  among  a  hostile  population ;  one  would  fancy)  may  be  able  to 
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farmoant  them.  Then,  in  the  third  ke^  and  dangeroiu  animotiity.  The 
jdace,  we  must  deal  with  the  pro-  enmity  of  snch  men  is  not  to  be 
pert y  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  despised.  The  Protestant  ascend- 
that  we  shidl  not  iinperil  the  security  anoy  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  meant 
of  all  property.  If  we  take  away  the  natural  ascendancy  of  skill  and 
the  poftjessions  of  the  Church,  energy  and  intelli^pence  over  indo* 
whether  gifted  to  her  by  the  piety  lenoe  and  superstition — the  inevi^- 
of  kings  or  by  the  munificence  of  able  ascendancy  of  stout^  sensible, 
yrvisXe  citizens,  the  time  will  oame,  Qod-fearing  men.  These  men,  do 
and  that  speedily,  when  the  prece-  what  you  may,  must  always  lite 
dent  will  be  nsed  to  sanction  a  Uadart  in  Ireland — the  foremoet 
more  IktensiTe  confiscation,  in  a  and  most  formidable,  whether  as 
direction  that  certain  Whig  peers,  loyalists  or  as— rebels, 
who  have  grown  fat  on  the  spoils  There  is  a  passapfe  on  this  snb- 
of  the  religious  housefly  wHl  not  ject  in  the  remarkable  speech  de- 
altogether  relish.  And.  lastly,  we  lirered  at  Ghlasgow  by  Lord  Stanley, 
must  endeavour  to  efiect  such  a  whichj  coming  fi*om  a  statesman  or 
settlement  as  will  not  utterly  alie&-  his  simple  and  undemonstratiTe 
ate  and  exasperate  the  loyal  inhab-  character,  should  excite  most  serious 
itants  of  Ire&nd.  The  importance  reflection  in  every  serious  mind : — 
of    this    consideration    cannot    be 

OveresUmated.          .    ,,       ^  ^,..  <«  I  look  at  iUs  as  a  matter  of  policy 

In    the    midst   of    the    Cathohc  quite  as  much  as  I  do  at  one  iivoW- 

popuUtion,      which      from     many  ^  ^j  ij^eoty  of  government     To 

causes  — national,    social,    agrarian,  alfonate  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 

and    religious  — regards    our    rule  Protestants  from  Great  Britain  is,  in 

with  blind   disaffection  and  hatred,  mr  mind,  a  serious  matter.     (Cheers.) 

we   have  always   hitherto  retiunea  Their  infinenoe — ^the  legitimate  influ- 

certain   allies  on  whose  loyalty  we  enoe  of  energy,  of  intelUgenoe,  and  of 

could  rely.    These  were  what  may  pwwrty— is  out  of  all  proportion  to 

be  called  the  English  campB  in  Ire-  th«r  mere  nnmbers.    (Cheers.)   They 

land.     The  Protestant  landowners,  P?  JJ^  friends,  and  they  may  be 

the  Ulster  traders,  the  professional  troublesome  o^wnento ;  and  in  Ireland 

Glasses  in  the  metropolis  the   doc-  -I  "^nst  say  it  i^ainW-I  don't  think 

wM»^o  tu  bu«  xu«.MV|/v.p  tuv   ^*/w  that  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  we 

tore  of  the  un»ver«ty,  the  clergy  of  ^  ^^  ^  nuSTenemies  iSd  iS 

Uie  Church,  formed  a  mmonty,  m-  fci^nds.     (Cheers.)    The  Act  of  Union 

deed,  in  numbers:  but  a  minonty,  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  ad- 

as  Mr.   Goldwm    Smith    confesses,  yaatage  to  both  countries,  but  it  was 

**  which   has   shown    ituelf  through  not  at  the  time  of  its  pasrixig  a  popular 

the   whole   course  of  Irish   history  measure,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  np- 

almost   a   match    for    the    majority  on  that  point  public  opinion  in  Ireland 

in    moral     and    physical    power,  has  in  any  way  changed.    I  wSuld  oer- 

Butler      commenos      the      loyalty  tainly  rather  not  say — I  would  rather 

-^lao^  not  indicate— what  in  my  belief  the  re- 

"!•  tail  the  Mme,  ■'^*  would  be  if  a  popular  vote  were 

Whether  ft  win  or  loee  the  game ;  taken  upon  it  in  that  Country.     Now, 

True  M  the  dial  to  the  MO,  that  is  rather  an  awkward  state  of 

Aitho.ighitbeDutihiimiupoa;'*  ^^  ^  deal  with,  and  when  I  he«p 

but,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  people  say  in  perfect  sincerity  and  good 

constituted,   a  persistent   policy  of  faith  that  *you  must  deal  with  Irish 

ingratitude  and  injustice  must  have  matters  in  acoordanoe  with  what  yon 

a  tendency,    at  least,   to   cool  the  «»PPo»«  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majori- 

goodwili  of  those  against  whom  it  ^<rf the  Iririi  population '-sepaxattng 

fs  directed.     While  trying  to  con-  teJ?«i'S^i.«^''T"T^**~? 

have  been  graduaUvjhenat,n^^^^  p«K>ns  really  know  or  mean  what  tfc^ 

attachment  of  our  Proieataot  kms*  ai9sayinir7bMa«MlfllMvaoBH,tlM4^ 

men;    and   if  we   utterly   de^MMl  **«iyfanhanwslrw niTmMiilh-tS'' 

their  Ohurdi,  at  we  Dow  prapoee  to  psted  tj  belMr  lifrwi  'it  <^dr  irtfctt/ 

do,  wo  8haB  turn  loyal  legaid  into  wtA  hgr  bttav  MfMited  WliMiS^A 
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on  their  own  principle,  to  YOt<«  for  tihe  right  to  the  poasesdon  of  that  iMid  it- 
repeal  of  the  Union.    (Cheera. )    Well,  self — (laughter) — subject  only  to  some 
the  inference  I  draw  from  that  is,  that  fixed  and  perpetual  payment  to  the 
we  ought  to  take  great  care  leet,  with-  owner.     Now,  tiiat  seems  to  me  Tezy 
out  fi2ly  satisf^-ing  the  Catholics,  we  much  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  a 
succeed  in  alienating  the  Protestants,  lodger  in  a  house  in  Glasgow,  or  any- 
(Hear,  hoar,  and  cheers.)     I  defer,  as  whereelse,  if  he  "had  occupied  the  same 
every  roan  must,  to  what  is  virtually  a  lodging  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
national  decision ;  for  it  is  idle  to  con-  thereby  acquired  a  right  for  himself 
ceal  from  ourselves  that  the  real  deci-  and  his  children  to  be  inemoTable,  sad 
sion  on  the  principle  involved  in  this  never  pay  more  for  his  lodging*  than  a 
measure  was  taken,  not  in  the  vote  of  nominal  sum.  (Laughter.)  It  is  as  if  a 
the  other  night,  but  on  the  hustings  in  working  man  who  had  been  employed 
November  last,  and  I  would  earnestly  in  any  business  for  a  certajn  nomber 
entreat  all  those  who,  \ihether  they  of  years  acquired,  by  the  fact  of  sndi 
agree  with  me  upon  the  general  ques-  continual  employment,  a  legal  right 
tion  or  not,  do  not  think  that  the  dan-  not  to  be  dismissed  without  his  own 
ger  I  have  indicated  is  purely  imagin-  consent.  (Laughter. )    Or,  if  yon  want 
aiy, — (Hear,  hear.)    I  would  entreat  a  third  analogy,  which  is  pedtiape  stJIl 
them  to  make  whatever  change  may  closer,  it  is  as  if  a  capitalist  who  had 
be  impending  at  least  as  easy  as  may  lent  out  his  money  in  small  sums  weie 
be  to  those  who  in  any  case  must  to  to  be  told  one  day  by  the  Iiegislatme 
some  extent  be  li^sers  by  it.     (Cheers.)  that  so  long  as  he  received  ponctual 
Then,  again,  it  is  said.   *0h,   never  payment  of  interest  on  his  loaoa,  it 
mind  the  minority ;  you  can  do  without  was  what  any  reasonable  man  onglit  to 
them  ;  you  have  conciliated  and  satis-  be  content  i^'ith.  and  he  ought  to  gtn 
fied  the  Catholic  masses."   Well,  I  wish  up  the  idea  of  claiming  or  Teoovedag 
I  could  think  that  that  was  altogether  the  capital  itself,  even  if  he  wanted  it. 
the  case.     I  do  not  see  how,  on  a  very  (Laugliter. )    Now,  gentlemen,  a  cUu 
laxge  class  of  questions,  of  which  the  of  that  kind  is  one  which  I  appxelieiid 
question  of  education  will  serve  as  a  no  British  Parliament  will  ever  be 
single  tyi^,  you  are  to  get  the  House  found  ready  to  admit.     (Cheers.)    It 
of  Commons,  which  is  mainly  Liberal  is  really  one    for  which  there  is  no 
and  Protestant,  to  work  in  very  cor-  shadow  of  legal  or  moral  justifioatifla. 
dial  harmony  with  the  Catholic  hie-  (Cheers.)    It  is  a  claim  that  most  be 
rarchy,  inliuencing  and  guiding  with  resisted,  and  I  do  the  Liberal  Gorem- 
immeuse  power  an  enthusiastic  nation,  ment  and  the  body  of  the  Liberal  part^ 
and  certainly  not  disposed  to  be  always  this  justice,  that  I  believe  thej  wfll  re- 
moderate  in  its  pretensions  or  in  its  sistit — ^' cheers^ — but  absurd  as  it  seem 
claims.  \  Cheers. )  There  is  upon  ques-  to  us,  it  is  a  claim  which  has  taken  deep 
tions  of  that  kind  an  inevitable  antag-  hold  on  the  Celtic  mind«  becanae  it 
onism.  and  though  statesmanship  may  holds  out  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the 
do  something  to  remove  it.  it  is  a  dif-  foreigner— that  is,  of  the  F-ng-lwh  pnn 
ficiUty  which,  whether  you  like  it  or  prietor — and  of  leaving  the  soil  entira- 
not.  you^will  have  to  face.     But  that  ly  in  the  hands  of  the  native  peasantL 
is  not  alL     You  have  gi'^t  in  Ireland  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  suhieol 
what  is  called  the  land  question.  Now.  farther ;  but  I  must  say.  in  sight  of  all 
as  long  as  that  was  only  a  question,  as  it  these  nvks  ahead — nationality,  landi 
be^ran  Vy  being,  of  payment  of  c\uupen-  and    eilucition — and  I   might    nawir 
satiou  to  tenants  for  unexhausteil  iiu-  others,  with  the  conviction  on  mymiad 
provemontci  on  their  holdingv.  tho  claim  that  the  work  of  conciliation  in  Ireland, 
was  rva^^niiiblo,  and  the  matter  lay  set  far  frx^m  being  successfully  ^^'''HiHi 
within  a  oom^vimtivel^- small  comi^tass.  out  to  an  effectual  purpose,  is  at  pnft- 
Both  i>artio».  with  only  sk^me  ditfer-  sent  only  Ivginning — all  these  things 
eucos  of  dot;ul,  wor»*  willing  to  deal  1  s,\v.  would  induce  me  to  urge  on  ervy 
with  it,  and  it  apivannl  as  if  it  might  one  whom  my  voice  could  reach,  Uie 
be  easily-  st'ttUsl.     But  now  the  Celtic  iuexixHlieuoy  of  alienating  fxx>m  yoa 
nativ^n.^  ivxrty.  by  simuo  prvvoss  of  r*»a-  thi^se  u^nm  whom,  whatever  their  nil- 
soninj:  which  I  vvufoss  I  oaiuiot  exact-  ings  may  have  been.  England  li*t  d- 
ly  follow,  have  made  tho  duH^n-ory  tluit  ways  been  able  to  rely — (cheena)— ^ad 
if  one  uuui  iKx^upies  and  w^^rk*  ou  au-  who,  if  yon  turn  them  into  fm|iiimMli^ 
other  man**  land,  h«»  acquiiv«,  by  the  wiU  oarnr  into  their  oppoatien  thttb 
fiaciofsach  ixx'U|aktit>n,  and  without  spirit  of  penereranee  and  of  dstemiMh- 
9S0J  oontract  or  «ugag«ment|  a  mi>ral  lion  which  they  have  aliowii  fn  all  ti^ 
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actiTe  pamiitB  of  life,  and  which,  in  of  the  Goyemment  npon  the  IriahLand 
my  belief,  they  owe  a  good  deal  to  Qaestion  ia  likely  to  produce — ^nay,  Ib 
their  Scotch  descent.  (Load  cheers.)'*  prodndng — ^rezygraTe  mischiel  .  . 
The  more  sagacious  joomals  of  But  as  we  have  sud,  we  have  no  desire 
the  Liberal  party  indeed  — *  The  ^  ^^  nnreasonably  with  the  Minis- 
Spectator/  which  represents  its  men  *7-  ^*  them  have  the  fiUl  benefit 
or  ideas  •  *  The   Times,*  whidb    re-  ^  *"®  assamption— nnfounded  as  we 

nresenta  ita  men  of  monev— ar*  be-  **"^^  it— that  tt  wonld  be  impossible 

presents  iia  men  ox  money —are  &e-  ^             j^^  j^^  gj^  ^^  session, 

ginning  to  perceive  that,  under  the  J^  ^^  ^  beoonstrained  to  iS 

Siidance  of  Mr.    Bnght   w?a    Mr.  peat  that  their  attitude  with  reference 

ladstone,  Parhament,  on  this  Inah  ^  this  question  is  producing  gntAi  and 

qaestion,  is  rapidly  drifting  us  into  gxowing  miaoftdaf .    .    .    TlieCk»verD> 

a   false    position.      Both  of    these  ment  must  speak  eat    This  is  the 

journals  have  in  recent  articles  de-  least  they  can  do.    It  ia  neoessaiy 

scribed   the  wild    and  exaggerated  to    nronounoe    decisively   and  with 

hopes  which  the  Fenian  prodivities  precision  upon  the   poUcy  the  Qov* 

of  the  Government  are  stirring  in  ernment  are  prepared  to  pursue.    We 

the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  ^^  ^  Westmeath  and  Tippezaiy  the 

and  in  a  very  serious  tone  they  re-  natural  firalts  of  the  ambiguous  langu- 

quire  the  Premier    to    define  with  •T.r^^  has  hitherto  ^vailed,  and 

precision  the  provisions  of  the  land  2*  r^u^     iT^iff    «    i,«  #  ' i.«^ 

measures  whiSb  he  is  prepared   to  ^  ^i^*""  fS  ^\"^?f,  ""K"^ 

.7^5            i"  "t  "JK'^'F^^**    *y  eonld  be  oooasioned  by  a  Bill  which 

introduce  But  the  OovemmenL  oouM  not  beooine  law,  Without  secur- 
not  unnaturally,  refuses  to  respond,  ing  any  of  the  good  it  would  proeuie. 
knowmg  well  that  a  decUiration  xhey  teU  the  world  they  will  bring  in 
pf  intention,"  in  politics  as  in  bve,  »  most  oompiehenrive  Bill  next  Sea- 
is  often  attended  with  disagreeable  sion,  and.  as  we  have  said,  every  one 
consequences.  If  it  place  itself  on  interprets  the  dedanttion  as  he  pleases, 
the  side  of  propertjr  and  order^  it  Thejr  oannot  avoid  the  responsibility 
will  excite  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  of  hmting  a  judgment,  though  they  do 
Celts ;  if  it  place  itseu  on  the  side  Avoid  the  resyonsibili^  of  dispelling 
of  confiscation,  it  win  lose  the  sup-  mishiterpretationa.  .  .  It  may  he- 
port  of  the  English  Whigs.  Hence  end  this  is  the  most  probable  mteyre- 
the  deplorable  and  humfliatiog  ex-  t^—th»t^y^ply  desired  to 

hihitinn  whinh  waa  witnPSSAd  (n  the  POStpone  a  dSffloult  dISOUSBlon.      But, 

S^nl^  nrTl?r^r*^«T^^^^^^               ^  w£itever  be  their  motive,  they  are 

House  of  Lords  the  other  night-an  ^^^  ^  ^^  difficulties  of  a  question 

exhibition  more  dama^ng    thjm    a  ^;^    overcharged  with  difficulties 

hundred  adverse  divisions  could  be  ^  ^^  y^wg  ^  elastic  utterances, 

—an  exhibition  which  *  The  Times  *  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  at  onoe 

has  thus  strongly  and  justly  charao-  and  decisively  to  present  the  aggrava* 

terised : —  tion  of  a  dangeroua  state  of  things  hj 

*^  Lord  Granville  received  LordClani-  a  fnmk  explanation  of  their  prinoiplee 

ricarde*s  Bill  last  night  with  his  cos-  of  policy.** 

tomary  courtesy,  but  while  bestowing  _,  ...  ,  ,,  ,1.  ^.  m  ji 
his  praise  on  the  public  zeal  of  its  au-  ^  Meanwhile,  the  pacification  of 
thor,  and  approving  many  of  its  provi-  Catholic  Ireland  proceeds  with  a 
sions,  he  intimated  tiie  opinion  of  the  vengeance  I  Every  mail  brings  re- 
Cabinet  that  the  scheme  of  ref ormixi^  ports  of  seditious  harangues,  tid- 
tiie  Irish  Land  Laws  embodied  in  it  mgs  of  barbarous  agrarian  outrages^ 
was  insufficient,  without,  however,  de-  Traitors  are  recHessly  liberated, 
ohffinghoworwhereltwasunsatisfao-  and  the  magistrates  of  great  cities 
toiy.  Lord  ^mberiey,  at  greater  ^^  overtly  encouraged  to  fan  the 
lengtji,  repeated  Lord  Granville's  de-  g^^^  ^f  Rebellion.  To  Bum  up  the 
darationa  ^Thenet  remdt  is  that^^  ^^^^^^^^  5^  ^  ^^^  Beuienc^By 
Government  have  the  credit  of  being  ^__^  .  _  ^,a  av^  ~v,^-«7^  ^/  w/ 
about  to  produce  nextyear,  or  the  year  ^^^nn^g  <nU  iht  prxncipla  of  idf^ 
after, southing whicliwiUredieiisaU  ^?v«mt»«a  ^J^^oaic^ ^m^ 

the  evils  of  Ls^  Tenwe  in  Izeleiid,  ??^«^  T'^'^S***??*  *?Jft 

althou^  th^  bttfe  yifw^it^  fhem-  iwtifioii  </  InmiA  w  tk$  P^^^^ 

selves  to  notidng.  •'•''•    We  oaidioi  hodt^$9th9i  wMi^ANMi  X  AmUmb 

conoealoarooiivliitfontfwitthlsalititnde  the  Br^hm  Oodi. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  should  belie  our  own  feelings    meditate,  still  the  signs  and  tokens 
and  hide  the  truth  from  our  readers    of    its  readiness  to    interfere    and 
were  we  to  profess  that  the  condi-    bid    them    stay  their      hands     are 
tion  of  public  aifairs  in  this  country    everywhere  wanting.     What  can  be 
did  not  appear  to  us  at  the  present    the  meaning  of  all  this  ?     Are  the 
moment  to    be    very   alarming.     It    people  aware  of  what  has  been  done 
is  not  so  much  tlic  stare  of  parties    in    part,  and  will    shortly   be  done 
in    the  House    of    Commons  that    altogether  if  theypersist  in  holding 
shocks  and  dismays  us.     That  might    their  tongues  ?     Why  are  the  clergy 
be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds    silent  in  their  pulpits?     Why   are 
than  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  into    the  laity  dumb  in  our  streets  ?     We 
the  mind  of  the  nation.    But  the    do    not  hesitate    to  reply  to  these 
nation  itself  appears  to  have  become    questions  by  the  assertion,  tliat  all 
so  apathetic,  there  is  such  an  entire    this    comes  to    pass    because    both 
absence  of  interest  in  matters  which    clergy  and  laity  have  taken  it  into 
our  forefathers,  and  even  we    our-    their    heads — first,   that    the    mea- 
selves,  used  to  regard  in  other  days    sures  with  which  the  present   €k>- 
as  of  the  deepest    possible  import-    vernment    threatens   us   cannot    be 
ance,  that  we  feel  ourselves  incap-    averted ;  and  next,  that  when  pass- 
able of  arriving  at  any  other  con-    ed  the'  nation  will  soon  adapt  itself 
elusion  than  that  the  revolution  has    to   a  change  of  circumstances,  and 
fairly  begun.     Where  it  will  stop—    go  on  pretty  much  as  it  has  done 
how  it  will  end — we  defy  the  most    for    these  last    forty  years.     Now, 
farseeing  to  prognosticate.     That  it    holding  as  we  do  that  both  assmnp- 
is  not,  nor  is  likely  to    become,  a    tions  are  erroneouB —  hat  the  mea- 
bloody  revolution,  seems    tolerably    sures  with  which  tha  present  Qot- 
certain.      But    revolutions,    to    be    ernment  tlireaten  us  are  not  inevi- 
complete,   need    not,  for  a  time  at    table  unless  we  render  them  so,  and 
least,  to  be  bloody.     There  is  a  pro-    that    if   they  be    carried,    not    oar 
cess  well  known  as  due  course  of    own  generation  only,  but    generft- 
law,  which  can  turn  a  state  inside    tions  yet  unborn  will  rue  the  day, 
out  as  effectually  as  any  jacquerie    we  propose  in  the  following  pagei^ 
that  ever  was  heard  of,  not  except-    first,  to  point  out  a  few  of  uie  more 
ing  that  which  sent  Louis  XVI.  of    prominent  of  the  calamities  whidi, 
France  to  the  guillotine.     An   un-    through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
scrupulous  Minister  having  gathered    Gladstone  and  his  friends,  are  hang' 
about  him  an  equally  ^inscrupulous    ing  over  us ;  and  then  to  put  it  to 
House  of  Commons,  may  do  pretty    our  readers  whether  or  no  they  re- 
well  what  he  likes  with  the  Sove-    gard  these  things  as  so  trivial  that 
reign  and  her  dominions.     There  is    it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  tha 
no  real    power    in    the  House  of   slightest  exertion  with  a  view  to 
Lords    to  stop  him.      There  is  not    avert  them.    And  God  be  with  tlie 
left  among  us  the  shred  of  a  pre-    right. 

rogative  of  sufficient  vigour  to  ward        The    tliree    things     immediate^ 
off  a  blow  from  the  Throne  itself,    assailed  by  the  proposed  lef^iaUticMi 
It  is  to  the  nation  only  in  its  col-    of  the  Government  and  their  party 
lective  capacity  that  we  can  now  look    are  these  : — 
for  defence  against  the  niacluQations        1.  The  rights  of  property, 
of  men  who  tell  us  that  they  are  act-        2.  The  rights  of  the    Chnrdh  ia' 
ing  for  it  and  with  it ;  and  though    its  connection  with  the  State, 
we  still  beUeve  as  firmly  as  we  ever        3.  The  rights    and    priyileget  qf 
did  that  the  nation  in  reaUty  dis-    the  House  of  Lords, 
approves  what  its  representatives       That  two  of  these  ondangfata  aii 
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the  Constitution  are  partiallj  wrap-  bj  the  repeal  of  the  trifling  oom 
ped  up  in  the  profession  of  other  dluties  will  be  £9001000 — very  Httla 
objectfl  may  be  true.  But  it  is  not  abort  of  a  million.  What  the  State 
the  less  true  that  the  onslaughta  will  lose  by  the  remisaion  of  all 
are  there,  and  that,  when  the  pur-  duties  on  fire  insurance  is  not  quite 
pose  immediately  sought  for  has  so  clear.  But  between  thdse  and 
Deen  achiered,  people  will  begin  to  other  remissions,  which  we  need 
find  out  that  a  great  deal  more  has  not  stop  to  particularisei  the  in- 
been  effected  b^  them  than  they  come  for  the  year  1869-70  will  be 
counted  upon.  less  by  a  good  round  sum  than  was 

1.  The  rights  of  property  are  the  income  for  1868-9,  and  that, 
assailed  indirectly  by  Mr.  Lowe's  too,  in  the  faee  of  an  admitted  de- 
Budget  ;  directly  by  the  success  of  fioiency,  of  whidk  the  Chancellor  of 
Mr.  Maguire's  motion,  to  inquire  the  exchequer  certainly  did  not 
into  the  tenure  on  which  the  dty  fidl  to  make  the  most, 
companies  hold  their  lands  in  Ire-  The  deficiency  thus  oecisioned  is 
land.  We  say  nothing  here  of  th»  to  be  made  good — how  ?  First  by 
plunder  of  the  Irish  Church,  for  of  adding  a  penny  to  the  inco  iie  tax, 
that  nobody  pretends  to  make  a  which,  instead  of  falling  to  four- 
mystery  ;  and  the  little  that  may  pence,  as  this  year  it  ought  to  haye 
be  necessary  to  set  forth  in  regard  done,  is  fixed  at  fiyepence;  and 
to  it  will  naturally  come  in  when  next,  by  so  centralising  the  ma- 
we  speak  of  the  assault  on  the  chinery  for  the  collection  of  the 
Church's  rights.  For  the  present^  assessed  and  income  taxes,  as  to 
Iberefore,  we  conBne  ourselyes  to  make  both,  ei^cially  the  former, 
these  two  points — Mr.  Lowe's  Bud-  more  remuneratiye,  while  the  ex- 
get,  and  Mr.  Maguire's  partiamen-  penses  of  ^thering  it  in  are  oon- 
tary  inquiry.  siderably  diminished*      But   this  is 

Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  has  received  not  all  Under  the  pretext  of  in- 
the  hearty  approval  of  every  Libe-  troducing  a  better  system  of  ao- 
ral  newspaper  in  the  country.  We  counts,  the  tax-payer  is  to  be  callecl 
are  not  surprised  at  it.  It  has  the  upon  to  send  in,  in  the  month  of 
twofold  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  January,  a  schednle  of  the  articles 
democracy,  that  it  takes  the  first  for  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  pay 
decided  step  that  has  yet  been  an  entire  year's  taxes  in  advance, 
taken  towards  the  substitution  of  Kow  we  don't  object  to  any  ar- 
a  system  of  direct  for  indirect  taxa-  rangements  which  promise  to  make 
tion,  and  that  it  perpetrates  a  the  gathering-in  of  the  taxes  less 
juggle,  the  apparent  cleverness  of  costly  than  it  is.  Many  individuals 
which  more  tnan  makes  up,  in  the  will  indeed  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
estimation  of  clever  men,  for  its  ploy  by  the  change,  or  at  all  events 
entire  want  of  honesty.  Mr.  Lowe's  be  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence 
Budget  abolishes,  among  other  in-  on  which  they  had  been  encouraged 
direct  taxes,  the  shilling  duty  on  to  rely.  But  these  are  considera- 
com  imported  from  abroad,  and  ttons  of  which  a  Liberal  Govem- 
the  tax  on  fire  insurance.  We  ment  is  far  above  taking  any  ao- 
speak  of  this  latter  tax  as  indirect^  count  What  does  it  matter  to 
because  it  is  entirely  a  voluntary  them  though  some  hundreds  of 
tax.  Nobody  need  insure  his  pre-  derks  be  discharged  firom  the  Ad- 
mises  against  fire  unless  he  chooses,  miralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Post- 
Yery  many  persons  prefer  being  office,  and  other  publio  offices? 
their  own  insurers;  and  it  is  a  What  care  they  about  the  destitu- 
moot  point  not  yet  setUed.  nor  tion  of  thousands  of  artisans  oast 
likely  to  be  settled,  whether  tne  in-  adrift  firom  the  dockyards  at  Wool- 
surer,  or  the  man  who  declines  to  wich  and  Portsmouth,  and  why 
insure,  attends  best  to  his  own  in-  should  they  give  a  momeDt  s 
terests.    The  loss  to  the  reveniM  thoo^l   to    iht   hm   of  taomad 
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which  must  fall  upon  parochial  ing  of  public  money  which  is  honest 
collectors  in  England  and  district  in  itseli^  and  not  fraught  with  mia- 
ooUectora  in  Scotland  ?  If  they  can  chief  to  the  public  bervice.  It  is 
only  show  an  apparei)t  saving  in  possible  enough  that  the  excise 
the  estimates,  that  is  all  they  care  may  get  in  the  assessed  taxes  at  a 
for.  Whether  the  saving  be  real  or  cheaper  ratfs^.and  to  a  larger  amount^ 
fictitious,  that  is  a  matter  of  no  than  the  collectors  heretofore  em- 
moment  to  them ;  and  of  this  our  ployed  in  that  duty ;  but  we  en* 
readers  may  rest  assured,  that  tirely  condemn  and  object  to  Mr. 
so  far  as  concerns  the  public  offices,  Lowe's  device  for  chousing  us  out 
the  saving  is  in  every  instance  far  of  a  quarter's  payment^  by  the  jug- 
more  ideal  than  real.  Indeed  we  gle  of  shifting  the  period  in  whidi 
will  go  further.  The  pubhc  is  posi-  our  returns  are  to  be  made  up  from 
tively  imposed  upon  by  an  assump-  April  to  January.  Observe  how 
tion  of  economy  which  has,  in  point  this  scheme  is  to  work.  We  are  to 
of  fact,  no  existence  in  tljese  offices,  consider  the  present  arrangements 
Take,  for  example,  the  War  Office,  as  holding  good  up  to  April  1870. 
A  'good  many  clerks  are  reduced:  We  are,  however,  to  make  our  re- 
a  good  many  barrackmasters  ana  turns  and  pay  a  whole  year's  taxes 
outdoor  functionaries  are  got  rid  in  advance  on  the  1st  of  January 
of:  the  defence  committee  is  dis-  in  that  year,  and  then  on  the  Ist  of 
solved ;  and  we  have  one  central  April  the  expiring  tax-gatherer  is 
department  instead  of  several  se-  to  wait  upon  us  and  to  saj,  "  You 
parate  branches,  such  as  store  are  still  a  quarter  or  a  half-year  in 
branch,  contract  branch,  and  so  arrear  to  me.  I  am  answerable  for 
forth.  And  out  comes  Mr.  Cardwell  the  amount,  and  though  it  be  very 
with  the  assertion  that  he  has  ef-  true  that  you  have  paid  already  to 
fected  a  saving  in  military  expen-  the  excise  what  the  Government 
diture  alone  of  rather  more  than  a  requires  between  January  1870 
million.  But  how  stand  the  facts  and  January  1871,  you  must  pay 
of  the  case  ?  Not  one  functionary  to  me  also  the  sums  due  on  the  old 
is  reduced  without  receiving  com-  arrangement  up  to  April  1870.  If 
pensation — some  of  them  extrava-  there  be  not  in  this  a  deliberate 
gant  compensation.  The  amount  fraud  on  the  tax-paying  community, 
thus  paid  out  does  not  indeed  appear  we  should  be  glad  to  be  told  what 
on  the  face  of  the  army  estimates  *  a  fraud  is. 

but    look    into    other    returns,   and        Mr.    Lowe    has    a    deficiency    to 

you  will  find  it  there,  pretty  well  make  up,  and  this  is  his  plan  for 

absorbing  the  million  which  a  gul-  doing  so.    The  deficiency  has  arisen 

lible  public  is  persuaded  to  believe  out  of  the  excess  in  the  expend!- 

will    fructify    in    its    own    pocket  ture  on  the  Abyssinian  expedition 

Meanwhile  other   appointments  are  above  what  the  eJstioiates  had  made 

made,  some  costing  from  £2000  to  it    Now  any  other  ministry  than 

£1000  aryear;  otliers,  such  as  non-  the  present  would    have    met    the 

commissioned  officers  hired    to    do  difficulty  either  by  a  small  increase 

clerks'  work  can  fill,  with  salaries  to  the  National  Debt — which  would 

at  £90,  £80,  and  some  of  them  as  have  been    the  fairest    method-— er 

high  as  £130  a-year.    Add  up  all  by  a  temporary  loan,  say  for  three, 

these  together,   and  you  will    find  four,  or  five  years,  to  be  paid  off  by 

that    there    is    no    saving    at    all;  instalments.    A  policy  so  just  and 

none,  at  least,  worth  making  a  song  simple    would    not,   however,   have 

about ;    certainly   none  such  as  to  suited    the    views    of   our    present 

compensate  to    the  nation  at  large  rulers.     They  must  cause  each  year, 

for  the  privations  to  which  indivi-  whether  it  be  a  year  of  peace  or 

duals  are  subjected  by  it  war,  to  pay  its  own  expenses.;  and 

As  we  said  before,  however,  far  they  take  advantage  of  a   present 

be  it  from  us  to  object  to  any  $av«  embarrassment    to    inaugurate   the 
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financial  polfcj  of  which  Mr.  Bright  9tin,  quite  as  strong  as  erer  it  "WW : 
is  the  advocate.  While  thej  filch  ns  ibr  the  priest  is  stiH  master  m 
oat  of  a  quarter's  taxation,  and  raise  the  peasant's  soul  so  long  as  he  re^ 
the  income  tax  from  four  to  five  mains  in  the  old  country.  BiH 
pence  in  the  pound,  anticipating  there  is  another  superstition,  or,  if 
a  whole  year's  collection,  at  the  the  term  he  preferred,  another  dehh 
same  time  they  remit  certain  du-  sioiL  to  which  more  than  even  to 
ties  which  no  human  being  (bit  his  oelief  in  the  priest's 'powers  thb 
to  be  a  burden  ;  and  of  whidi  tiie  Irish  peasant  gives  himself  up.  sod 
only  effect  will  be  to  put  a  sUl-  to  which  the  education  wbicn  he 
Hng  a  qaarter  more  into  the  pock-  receives  in  school  as  well  as  m 
ets  of  the  grower  or  the  retafler  chapel  ministers.  It  is  his  fixed 
than  he  would  otherwise  receire.  persuanon  that  his  country  is,  and 
Of  course  Mr.  Bright  will  deny  nas  for  centuries  been,  the  moat 
this,  but  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  oppressed  country  in  the  worid. 
the  repeal  of  the  shilnne  duty  is  Before  he  could  read  as  he  reacb 
the  first  step  towards  the  eehib-  now,  the  Irishman  entertained  a 
lishment  of  a  free  breakfast-table,  vague  idea  of  this  kind.  Traditioiiy 
And  we  have  not  forgotten  either  handed  down  from  one  generation 
who  it  was  that  first  raised  that  cry,  to  another,  told  of  the  Saxon  spoiler 
or  on  what  occasion  and  fbr  what  and  the  outraged  Oelt.  Now  all  • 
purpose  be  raided  it.  his  literary  researches  are  directed 
A  more  direct  attack — ^we  do  not  to  authenticate  and  give  force  to 
say  a  more  sure  attack — ^upon  pro-  such  traditions,  and  to  fix  both  the 
perty  has  been  made  by  the  support  wrong  and  the  suffering  to  be  re- 
given  to  Mr,  Maguire's  motion  to  dressed  on  particular  represent*- 
inquire  into  the  tenure  bv  which  tives  of  the  rival  races.  There 
the  city  companies  hold  their  estates  is  in  general  use  throughout  t^ 
in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  ex-  Nationu  Schools  of  Ireland,  thou|;h 
aggerate  the  importance  of  that  its  titJe  does  not  appear  in  the  ^ii 
move,  or  the  effect  that  it  is  pro-  of  authorized  class-books,  a  histoty 
ducing  upon  the  minds  of  the  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  seems  to  bo 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire-  the  sole  object  to  rou^  in  the  minds 
land.  For  years  past  the  land-  of  the  scholars  implacable  hatred 
question  was  the  only  omestion  in  to  England.  That  history  has  a 
which  they  took  the  smiulest  inter-  chapter  devoted  to  the  settlement 
C't,  and  the  readiness  with  which  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  frequent  refer- 
Mr.  Fortescue  gave  his  assent  to  ences  to  the  spoliation  carried  for- 
the  proposition  of  the  member  fbr  ward  at  various  epochs  since  the  first 
Cork  has  excited  in  them  hopes  arrival  of  Strongbow  in  the  island, 
which  it  will  puzzle  any  govern-  And  we  need  scarcely  add  that 
ment  either  to  disappoint  or  to  these  are  all  so  expressed  as  n6t 
pratify.  Nor  can  any  one  who  only  to  stir  the  fury  of  their  Celtfo 
IS  even  partially  conversant  with  readers,  bat  to  set  the  imaginations 
the  habits  of  thought  prevalent  of  the  most  imaginative  people 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  peasan-  under  the  sun  furiously  to  wotfr. 
try  or  Ireland,  be  at  all  surprised  To  ask  why  such  a  clas^book  shoald 
at  the  circumstance.  Education,  be  suffered  in  schoob  where  aU 
which  in  other  countries  usnallv  power  of  management  rests  virtik- 
operates  as  a  corrective  to  supersti-  ally  'vrith  the  priests,  would  be  (o 
tion,  seems  in  Ireland  only  to  have  ask  a  very  silly  question.  It  is  bat 
deepened  it^  Observe  that  in  so  an  epitome  of  the  lore  which  thefe 
expressing  ourselves  we  do  not  re-  reverend  gentlemen  make  it  thdr 
fer,  at  least  exclusively,  to  the  business  to  dispense  in  their  chapels 
superstition  which  has  its  roots  in  and  out  of  them  day  by  day  to  their 
religious  belieC  That  is  indeed  flocks.  The  Central  £k>ard,  whKSi 
atrmig  enough  with  Hit  Iilsh  peoi^e  tranaacCa  its  bniinen   in    Dtibllii, 
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may  or  may  not  know  anything  bar  the  clauns  of  those  who  have 
about  this  precious  vohime,  and  the  never  assented  to  its  justice, 
use  tliat  is  made  of  it;  but  the  Till  the  present  administration 
Biiard,  if  it  be  ignorant,  convicts  it-  came  into  office  these  legends 
self  by  its  ignorance  of  total  unfit-  served,  in  great  measure,  only  to 
ness  for  the  cliarge  which  has  been  interest  and  amuse  the  masses,  and 
iiitruseil  to  it  If  it  be  cognisant  to  ensure  to  the  priests,  who  were 
of  the  lacts  as  they  are,  yet  either  the  chief  circulators  of  them,  their 
shrink  from  dealing  with  them  or  ascendancy,  in  things  temporal  as 
wilfully  connive  at  sucli  a  flagrant  well  as  in  things  spiritual,  over 
breach  of  its  own  rules,  it  is  still  their  flocks.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone 
more  disqualified  from  holding  its  announced  his  determination  to 
present  position  by  one  or  other  of  break  in  upon  the  right  of  the 
the  two  worst  faults  that  can  at-  Established  Church  to  its  property, 
tach  to  a  governing  body — moral  the  legends  have  changed  their 
cowardice  or  direct  treachery.  character,  and  become  great  truths. 
Besides  this  school  history  (which,  Tliey  are  now  taken  up  and  openly 
by  the  by,  was  for  a  brief  space  asserted  in  every  parish  throughout 
smuggled  into  use  in  the  army ;  the  country,  and  find  their  wav,  as 
but  which  having  attracted  the  at-  we  see,  into  the  House  of  Com- 
tendon  of  the  authorities,  was  im-  mons  itselfl  Mr.  Maguire's  motion 
mediately  kicked  out),  innumerable  is.  when  looked  at  from  his  point 
other  books,  pamphlets,  and  news-  or  view,  a  very  politic  one.  He 
papers  are  industriously  spread  could  not  make  a  better  beginning 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  in  the  work  of  readjustment  than 
the  land,  all  of  which  tell  a  like  by  attacking  these  corporations, 
tale,  some  of  them  with  even  in-  Corporate  property  has  been  pro- 
crejised  minuteness  and  acrimony,  nounced,  on  high  legal  authority, 
As  might  be  expected,  the  estates  to  be  no  property  at  alL  It  is  a 
of  the  London  companies,  and  the  mere  usufruct,  liable  at  any  mo- 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  ment  to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
furnish  a-  rich  theme  for  discussion,  whenever  the  legislature  shall  come 
Nor  are  we  treated  exclusively  in  to  the  concluFion  that  a  better  use 
the  publications  of  which  we  speak  may  be  made  of  it  And  the  City 
to  arguments  bearing  upon  these  companies  are,  even  more  conspicu- 
tenures,  which,  if  they  do  not  ously  than  the  bishops  and  rectors 
satisfy  us,  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  of  the  Church  established  by  law, 
Irish,  that  the  rule  of  England  is  sinners  against  the  purpose  for 
Ireland's  bane.  We  recommend  which  they  were  incorporated.  We 
Lord  Hartington,  being  an  active  don't  want  to  settle  Ulster,  or  any 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  to  other  portion  of  Ireland,  now.  They 
study  what  is  said  of  the  manner  are  all  settled  to  the  full,  and  it  is 
in  which  certain  lands  in  Ireland  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
were  acquired  by  the  great  house  Government  whether  the  settlers 
of  which  he  is  the  hope.  It  strikes  be  loyal  subjects  or  rebels  in  a  state 
us  that,  whether  he  be  able  to  refute  of  enforced  idleness.  It  is  true 
the  reasonings  of  these  patriotic  an-  that  the  City  companies  are  admit- 
tiquaries  or  no,  he  will  be  very  much  ted  to  be  the  very  best  landlords  in 
horr  fied  by  the  conclusions  to  Ireland ;  but  what  business  have 
which  they  lead.  Prescriptive  right  they  to  keep  their  lands  now — now 
to  estates  obtained  originally  by  that  the  country  is  in  the  highest 
wrong  is  a  sophism  which  they  state  of  cultivation — now  tliat  the 
cannot  admit  The  heirs  of  the  tenants  thrive,  and  five-sixths  of 
di.-possi'ssed  chiefs  still  survive ;  the  rents,  or  thereabouts,  are  laid 
and  a  title  which  rests  on  posses-  out  in  the  improvement  of  their 
sion  merely,  whether  it  be  for  two  estates?  It  is  an  article  in  the 
hundred  years  or  for   five,   cannot  Irish  social  creed  that  every  farthing 
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of  rent  produced  by  an  Irish  landed    we  are  standing  upon  our  heads  or 
estate  ought    to  be  spent   in  Ire-    our  heels. 

land:    and   for    this   reason    alone        2.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  say 
Lonaon       companies,    which,     can    many  words  about  the  Irish  Church 
never,   in     the    nature    of    things,    or  the  fate  that  is  hanging  over  it 
become    resident    proprietors,  must    We  could  add  nothing  to  what  has 
be  deprived  of  their  estates.     But    been  written  and    spoken  on  that 
can  we    stop  there  ?     Surely  not    subject  both  by  ourseWes  and  otheis 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl    over  and  over  again.  A  greater  moral 
of  Derby,  the  heir  and  representa-    wrong,    a    more    monstrous    poli- 
tive  of  Lord  Pulmerston,   the  Fits-    tical  mistake,  never  was  committed 
williamses,  with  we  know  not  how    by  any  GoTemment    or    any  leg- 
many  other    great   English  houses    islature  than    that  which  the  pro- 
betides,  are  all  the  owners  of  enor-    sent  Government  and  the  present 
mou:;  estates  iu  Ireland.    Do  they    House  of  Oommons  seems  bent  on 
spend  five-sixths  of  their  rentals,  or    risking.      Even    if    Ireland    were, 
anything    like    five-sixths,  on    the    like  Canada  or  Austraha,  with  us 
improvement   of  their  lands?     Do    politically  speaking,  but  not  of  us. 
they  nor,  on    tlie  contrary,  roend    the  moral  wrong  and  the  political 
tliree-fourths  at  least  of  their  Irish    blunder  woiild  still    be   monstrous, 
rentals  out  of  Ireland  ?    Is   there    Nobody  will  gain  by  the  threatened 
any  reason  why  their  estates  should    change.    Nobody  till  the  other  day 
not   be  confis^ted   ju^^t  as  readily    de^^ired    it     Its    immediate    result 
as  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Society  ?    will  be  the  exasperation  of  the  reU- 
Is  there  anything  to  prevent  this    gious  differences  which  were  dying 
consummation  being  carried  into  ef-    out,  and  the  inevitable   commence- 
fect  after  a  beginning  has  fairly  been    ment  of  what    may  end  ere  long 
made    with    the    worshipful    com-    in  a  real  war  of  races.      But  con- 
panies    of    Ghrocers,   Skinners,   and    aider  the    inevitable    effect,   if  Mr. 
Fishmongers  ?'     And    if    the    law    Gladstone's    measure     be    carried, 
requires  that    Ireland  shall,  in  its    upon  the  Churches  in  England  ana 
soil,  be    given    over  absolutely  to    in   Scotland.      Already    voiee<<    are 
the    Irish,  or    to    those  who    are    heard  contending  that  all   religious 
willing    to    become    Irishmen    by    establishments  are  a  mistake.     We 
residence  in  the  country,  who  wUl    have  ourselves  heard  the  question 
pretend  to   justify  the    non-exten-    put  at  a  dinner  table,  not  by  a  Dis- 
sion  of  the  same  law  to  Scotland    senter  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  by 
and   to  England  ?      We  shall  thus    more   than  one  professing  Church- 
arrive,   first,  at  the  conclusion  that    man,  ^^  Why  should  the  Church  own 
nobody  shall    possess    two  estates,    property?    We  have  no  authority 
one  in   England,   the    other    either    for    this    in    primitive  times,   why 
in    Ireland  or  in    Scotland;   next,    should  it  be  so  amon?  us?"    Now, 
that  nobody  shall  own  two  estates,    though  we    put    liitle  comparative 
one,  say  in  Hampshire,   the  other    store  on   words   loosely  spoken  at 
in  Norfolk ;     and  finally,  that  the    dinner  tables,  still,  looking  to  what 
land  s  all  cease  to  be  a  monopoly    will  surely  follow  if  the  Established 
in  few   hands  everywhere.      Thus,    Church  in  Ireland  go,  and  the  legis- 
what    with    the   substitution    of   a    lative  union  with  tliat  country  be 
system   of  direct  for  one  of  indi-    maintained,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
rect  taxation,  and  what  by  treating    feel  that  that  which  must  come  will 
personal  residence    as    the    first  of   come  speedily.     Whether  the  first 
the  duties  which  the  possession  of    attack  will  be  made  upon  the  Estab- 
land  imposes  upon  its  owner,   we    li-hed  Church  of  Scotland  or  upon 
shall  give  such  a  shock  to  all  men's    that  of  England — the  conditions  of 
notions  of  soci.-il  and  political  equi-    the  empire  remaining  as  we  assume 
ty,  that  it  will  be  hard  matter  for    — is  uncertain.    Our  own  belief  is, 
the  best  of  us  to  determine  whether    that  on  the  Church  of  England  the 
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storm  will  first  break,  and  for  these  That  we  are  not  argroing  at  random, 
reasons.  First,  the  Church  of  Eng-  at  all  events  that  the  views  enter- 
land  is  the  backbone  of  Protestant-  tained  by  us  are  entertained  by 
ism  all  over  the  world.  This  the  men  not  themselves  political  par- 
Romanists  know  well;  and  there-  tisans,  but  sober-minaed  and  rich 
fore  against  the  Church  of  England  in  experience,  the  following  ex- 
will  that  attack  be  directed  at  the  tracts  from  a  letter  which  appeared 
beginning,  of  which  they  are  the  in  the  *  Standard  *  of  the  Slst  of 
real  leaders.  If  she  fal)^^  fall  she  March  last,  and  has  since  been  re- 
roust,  because  the  Parliamentary  published,  will  show.  It  is  only 
force  arrayed  against  her  will  be  one  of  many  similar  protests  with 
irresistible,  there  is  an  end  both  which  the  press  has  teemed, 
here  and  everywhere  to  any  effec-  The  writer,  after  referring  to  Sir 
tive  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Koundell  Palmer's  demonstration 
Popery.  As  to  the  Church  of  Scot-  that,  in  assuming  a  parallel  between 
land,  a?  she  was  too  weak  to  direct  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
the  course  of  the  late  elections,  when  colonies  and  of  the  mother  coun- 
the  principle  of  religious  estabhsh-  try,  Mr.  Q-ladstone  fnlls  into  a  great 
ments  was  put  fairly  on  its  trial,  mistake,  goes  on  to  say  : — 
so  whenever  Romanism  thinks  it  **  But  why,  in  considering  so  imjKw*- 
worth  while  to  turn  upon  her,  her  ant  a  question,  does  Mr.  Gladstone  put 
collapse  will  be  the  occurrence  of  a  out  of  view  the  entire  disparity  be- 
moment.  She  is  alrea'iy  outnum-  tween  the  political  conditions  of  these 
bered  by  sects  which  have  gone  out  oountries  and  that  of  Ireland?  Canada 
from  her,  and  wliich  hat«  her  with  and  Austr^  are  not  integral  portioM 

«ii     fu«    ,r;«„i««,«    ■„ru;«v,    ;«n«.«^«  of  this  old  constitutional  monarony. 

ail    the    virulence    which    intlames  mu     i.       ±x.  •  i     •  i  t -i.^ 

P     .1  1  ou  n         i.  They  have  their  own  leflnslatures,  make 

family     quarrels.        She     will     not  their  own  laws,  and  no  more  interfere 

stand    one    hour    longer    after    t:ie  with  the  business  of  legislation  here  at 

Church  ot  England  shall  have  been  home  than  if  they  were  French,  instead 

severed  from  the  State.     Now,  what  of  English  provinces.     But  is  this  the 

we  wish  our  readers  to  consider  is,  case  with  Ireland  ?    No.     Ireland  has 

whether    they    honestly    desire    all  no  legislature  of  her  own.     Shesendsa 

this  to  come  about  ?      Will  England  certain  number  of  representatives  toa 

gain  by  the  dissolution  of  her  paro-  united  parliament,  in  order  that  they 

chial  system,  by  the  expulsion  from  may  help  to  make  laws  for  England  and 

their  rectories  of  the  incumbents  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  Ireland ;   and 

our   rural   parishes,  by  the  removal  ^P  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ay  every  loyal  subject 

from    his    place    of    the    one    man  of  the  Crown  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 

everywhere    whom    both    law   and  J^^*  f««^^  Y,?^^  what  we  are  now 

.-^  ,  .  4.        xi  ^  threatened.     We  are  ^mfl:  to  deolaxe 

custom  used  to  accrept  as  the  centre  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^^  being  one  sectioh  of 

round   which    all    the    relations    of  ^his  united  monarchy,  there  shall  no 

liUglands     social   -life     have     from  longer  be  a  Church  in  connection  with 

time    immemorial     turnei!  ?      What  the  State,  nor  a  body  of  ministers  paid 

are   you    to    substitute   for   the  old  by  a  peculiar  burden  on  the  land — or 

parochial  system  ?    whore  is   to   be  out  of  other  endowments  in  land  itself 

among  us   the   connecting  link  that  — for  the  purpose,  under  the  direct 

binds  high  and    low,    ric!i  and  poor  sanction  of  the  State,  of  dispensing  to 

together?     Who   is  to   keep  educa-  the  people,  whether  they  be  willing  or 

tion   going,    to   nurse    the   flame    of  °o  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit, 

charity  so  that  it   sh.ill   not  go  en-  gratuitous  religious  instruction.     Yon 

tirely    out-fo    be    the   poor   man's  will  cany  your  pomt  if  you  do  caijy 

councillor,    the    rich    man's    oppon-  it,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Irish  Church- 

.       I      '    •      .  1  •  I  •  men,  and  in  well-known  opposition  to 

ent  when,  in    the  arrogance  oi   his  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ^^  ^  j         majori^f  Eng- 

wealth,  he  seeks  to  ormd  the  poor?  y^^  Churchmen.    What  follows ?1S- 

What  will  our  pansh-s  do  when  our  land  will  return  to  the  next  Parliament, 

rectors'  wive^   and    daugliters  c»'ase  ghe  may  even   show  in    the  present, 

to  be  the  ministers  in  them  of  gentle  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  evoiy 

kindnesses  to   the  sick  and  dying  ?  one  of  whom  you  have  constrained  to 


.become  '«    member   of  4  T<dimtez7  dnoement  to  eo-operate  with  him  in 

Chnroh,  some  obeying  your   behetUi  his  poUoiy  of  diaettahUshmeiit  and  dfv- 

■'willingly,  if  indeed  it  be  poiiiible  to  endowment  in  that  island  only  alanila 

speak  of  the  Boman  Gatholio  Ghozdi  os  the  more  for  the  ooming  fate  of  the 

in  Ireland  as  a  Tolnntvy  Chnroh' ;  oth-  Church  of  England.     We  do  not — ^I  at 

•en  burning  with  indignation  at  the  least  do  not— -share  in  the  hope  whieh 

wrong  which  they  have  suffered  at  the  he  bids  us  ohexish ;  and  the  state  of 

hands  of  English  and  Scotch  constitu-  public  feeling  as  it  is  evinced  at  all  the 

endee.      Can  you  exi>ect  that  these  public  meetings  which  are  now  going 

men,  or  any  of  them,  will  Tote  for  on  in  Ireland  appears  to  justif^y  our 

keeping  up  in  Great  Britain  an  insti-  worst  apprehensiona     But  if  I  could' 

tution  wMch  has  been  alx^shed  as  hope  as  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes,  the  j<^ 

worse  than  useless  at  home  ?    Will  the  thence  arising  would  be  dashed  by  the 

Boman  Catholic  Members,  hating  Pzo-  oonviction  t^t  the  Churcb  which  I 

testantian  in  every  form,  and  espeoiaUy  have  served  for  wellnigh  half  a  oen- 

the  Church  of  England,  as  being  the  tory,  and  from  which  so  much  of  good 

baokbone  of  Protestantism  all  over  the  is  showered  upon  England,  is  to  be  <»f - 

world,  do  this?    Will  it  be  done  by  fered  up  as  a  saorifioe  to  the  tranquillity 

Protestants,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  Ireland. 

of  the  utter  disr^^ard  with  which  their  **  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Church- 
rights,  both  religious  and  politioal,  men  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
were  treated?  Certainly  not.  Both  forced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  be- 
sections  of  the  Irish  representative  tween  the  hoins  of  a  dilemma.  The 
body  will  seise  the  eariiest  opportunity  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland  while 
that  presents  itself  of  demanding  that  she  had  a  lemlature  of  her  own  was 
the  same  measure  of  justice  whidii  was  enormous.  The  difficulty  of  govern- 
meted  out  to  them  shall  be  dispensed  ing  her  now,  were  a  seiMurate  legisla- 
te the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  tore  restored  to  her,  would  probably 

^^Now  when  we  remember  how  be  greater  l^  a  hundred-fold.  But  if 
much  English  Dissenters  and  Scotch  I  must  choose  between  keeping  Ireland 
Presbyterians  (not  of  the  Established  within  the  legislative  union  after  she 
Church)  did  to  swell  the  majority  that  has  ceased  to  have  an  established 
carried  the  second  reading,  can  any  Church  in  any  shape,  and  giving  her 
thinking  man  suppose  that  matters  back  with  her  Churdi  disestabliiSied  a 
will  resL  even  for  twelve  months,  as  legislature  of  her  own.  I  cannot  heei- 
Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  leaves  them  ?  tate  to  say,  let  the  legislative  union  go. 
No.  The  use  immediately  made  of  '*  Sir,  I  assure  you  that  I  writo  words 
this  first  suooess  will  be,  to  make  ready  of  sober  and  sad  truUi  when  I  say  that 
for  a  second  struggle,  in  which  the  I  look  forward  to  tibe  not  improbable 
combination  of  one  hundred  and  six  ooming  of  ^e  time  when,  old  as  I  am^ 
Irish,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  Bootoh  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide  be- 
Members,  will  give  such  a  superiori^  tween  giving  my  vote  at  the  hustinffs 
to  Mr.  Bright  and  the  LiberatioQ  Bo-  only  to  gentlemen  who  will  undertaEe 
dety,  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  to  promote  the  dissolution  of  the  leg- 
Churchmen,  however  strenuous  and  islative  union  between  Great  Britaoi 
well  sustained,  will  be  able  to  aveit  and  Ireland,  and  tadtly  nssfinfing  to 
defeat.  And  do  not  lay  out  of  view  the  progress  of  events  wldk:^  must  land 
this  fact.  If  such  a  measure  of  suo-  us  ere  long  in  religkras  anarchy.  How 
cess  attend  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  pdi-  men  professing  to  be  Protostanta, 
cy  as  he  counts  upon^  the  more  ineri-  whether  they  «U1  themselves  Church- 
tf^le  will  be  ite  apphcation,  sooner  or  men  or  Diiwenters,  can  shut  their  eyes 
later,  to  England  and  Scotland  For  to  the  fact  that  the  one  religious  bodr 
men  who  find  that  their  own  portion  which  will  gain  }aj  idl  this  isuie  ChuroL 
of  the  realm  grows  more  moral,  and,  of  Bome,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
it  may  be,  more  prosperous  than  it  was  imagine.**  * 
before  the  overthrow  of    the  State 

Church,  will  be  doubly  impelled,  with-  -«          ..        ^.i       u         i  ^^ 

out  taking  any  account  either  of  gen-  •*  °®  wnter  of  the  above  letter  re- 

0ric  or  social  dirtinctions,  to  press  a  ^^^^  to  Mr.  Bright.    He  is  quite  jut* 

similar    boon   upon    other  portiomsi  tified  in  doing  sa    The  real  author 

Thus.the  hope  of  rest  to  Inlaod  which  of  all  <mr  preaent  diiBealtiM  it  th« 

the  minister  holds  oat  to  us  asaain-  right   boo.    gentleniaQ    whcna.  Ibu 

'. \ ' 

•  Letter  to  th«  '  Btandaid,*  by  the  OhaplaiB-€l«B«na  of  tha  Vonaa. 

VOL.  vo. — ^HO.  Doxun.  2  u 
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Gladstone  has  associated  with  him-    legislature,   were    it    customary    to 
self,  and  her  Majesty  has  accepted    cul  to  the  Upper  House  the  judges 
as  a  member  of  her  Cabinet.     Mr.    of  the    land,   or    some    portion    of 
Bright's  visit  to  Ireland  three  years    them.      In  this    case    the    peerage 
ago   was   not  made   in  vain.      The    would  attach,  not  to  the  indiridual, 
Irish  people  did  not  indeed  appear    but  to  the  office ;  just  as  the  rights 
quite   to   understand  him    at  first;    of  the  peerage  attach  at  this  mo- 
but  the  words   uttered   by  him  re-    ment  to   the   tenure  of  an   English 
specting  the   state    of   property  in    or  an  Irish  see.     But  what  we  do 
Ireland — in  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,    object  to  is,  that  under  the  pretext 
and    still   more  explicitly    at    Lim-    of  getting  into  the  Upper  House  a 
erick,  made  their  mark  on  the  Irish    constant    succession    of   talent,    the 
mind,   and  did  so   effectually.     We    Minister  of  the  day  should  haye  the 
believe   that  in   the  course  of  that    power  of  making  life-peers  out  of 
visit  an  alliance   was    entered    into    artists,     authors,     soldiers,     sailors, 
between  the  Quaker   politician  and    gentlemen     who     have     lost    their 
the    chie&    of    the    ultramontanists    seats    in    the    House  of  Commona, 
of   Ireland,    with    Cardinal    CuUen    Under-Secretaries  of  State,  accord- 
at  their    head,    of   which    we    are    ing  to   his  own   will  and  pleasure, 
now  reaping  the  fruits.     We  believe,    To  all  that  we  entirely  object.     And 
further,   that  Mr.   Gladstone's    rash    through  the  bill  which  Lord  Russell 
declaration  last  year  was  not  made    prepared,      and      Lord      Granville, 
except  at  the   instigation   of  these    speaking  for   the  Government,  sup- 
allied     powers.       We    also    believe    ported,   contained    clauses    limiting 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister  is,    the   exercise   of  this  power,  we  all 
at  the  time  of  our  writing,  as  much    know  that  clauses  of  this  sort  are 
beside   himself   with  excitement  as    never    much     valued.       Remember 
ever  man   was  from  whom  Provi-    how     the      admission    of     Roman 
dence  had  not  withdrawn  the  light    Catholics     to    Parliament,    and   the 
of  reason.     That  a  terrible  Nemesis    repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  were  believed 
awaits  him  we  are  fully  convinced,    to  be  rendered    innocuous  by   the 
He  will  awake  some  day  to  find  the    enactment  that    the  persons  bene- 
grandest  constitution   ever   worked    fiting  by  the  change  should    swear 
out    by   a  nation  falling  to    pieces    not  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
over    liis    head;    and    among    the    injury  of  the    Established    Churoh 
millions  who    mourn   the   catastro-    in  its  rights  and    property.      And 
phe,  not  one,  we    venture   to   pre-    remember  how   the  restraints  thus 
diet,  will  mourn  more  bitterly  than    imposed    upon    their     freedom    as 
he.  legislators  were   first  evaded,   then 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  last  of  inveighed  against,  and  ultimately 
the  three  points  to  which  we  pro-  taken  away.  Who  can  doubt,  that 
posed  to  turn  the  attention  of  oui  if  Lord  Russell's  bill  became  law, 
readers,  the  attack  upon  the  Mr.  Gladstone  would  discover  good 
rights  of  the  House  ot  Lords;  reasons  next  year — perhaps  this 
and  it  is  fair  that  we  should  con-  very  year — to  evade  its  provisions. 
fess,  at  the  outset,  that  if  that  move,  or,  supported  by  his  majority  of 
or  a  move  analogous  to  it,  had  been  118  or  125  in  the  House  -of  Corn- 
made  at  any  other  time — and,  let  us  mens,  to  compel  the  Lords  to  re- 
add,  from  any  other  quarter — we  peal  it.  No;  to  have  read  that 
should  have  looked  at  it  differently  bill  a  second  time  would  have  been 
from  what  we  do.  There  can  be  fatal ;  and  their  attempt  to  get 
no  objection  to  life  peerages  for  it  so  read  we  look  upon  as  one 
laymen  anv  more  than  to  life  peer-  more  very  significative  token  that 
ages  for  c^hurchmcn,  provided  the  while  the  nation  sleeps  its  privi- 
institution  be  founded  on  any  just  leges  are  assailed  by  the  very  men 
and  intelligible  principle.  Great  to  whom  it  has  intrusted  power,  not 
advantage,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  order  to  destroy*,  but  to  expand 
accrue  both  to  the  nation   and  the    and  consolidate  its  institutions. 
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.    Ab  we  haye  iust  said,  no  think-  oanae  of   its  peculiar    character  aa 
ing  man    would    object  to  render  such  that  it  u    able    to  interpose 
such   offices  as  that  of  Justice  of  something  like    effectiye   resistanoe 
Appeal^  the    Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  the  constant    encroachments   of 
the  Chie&  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  the  Commons    on    Uie  rights  and 
C)ommon  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer,  priyilegea  of  the  Crown.      Change 
life  peers.    Their    presence  in  the  its  character,  and  it  will  become  m 
House  of  Lords  would  greatly  en-  name  what  in   fact  it  has  of  late 
hance  both    the    dignity  and    the  too    much    been — ^less    the  reviser 
value  of  that  assembly  as  a  final  than  the  registrar  of  the  decrees  of 
court  of  appeal;  and    their    views  the  Commons.     Observe    that  we 
on     questions    of   general     policy  are  not    averse    to    the  occasionsl 
would    not   carry   the  less  weight  recroitment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with    them,   that  they  might    not,  from  other    classes  than  successftd 
any    more  than  the  views  of   the  lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  states- 
biidiops,  be  always  in  accord    one  men.    Differing  as  we  do  in  many 
with    the    other.    Neither  can  we  opinions    from    Lord    Belper,    we 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  ftdl  saw    with    great    satisfaction     his 
rights  of  we  peerage  should  not  be  advancement  to  the  peerage.    For 
extended  to  every  Scotch  and  Irish  it    is  a  wise    thing,   and    a    great 
peer    without    exception.    Or  if  it  defence    for    the     constitution,    in 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  the  Queen,  Lords,    and  .  Commons    to 
Act  of  Union,   that  sixteen  Scotch  make      large      manufacturers    and 
and    twenty-eight    Irish    noblemen  wealthy    bankers    understand    that 
should  still  come  to  the  House  of  to  them,  who  cannot  enrich  them- 
Lords  as    Scotch  and    Irish  peers,  selves     without    benefiting     their 
why  might  not  the  Crown  leave  the  country  at  the  same  time,  the  way 
nobles  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  is  open  to  the  highest  honours  of 
choose  the  sixteen  and  the  twenty-  the    state.     But  u    the    day  ever 
eight    peerages   respectively    which  come    when    it    shall    be    in  the 
shall    in    all    time     coming    enjoy  power  of  the   Prime    Minifiter    to 
ibat  particular    privilege  and    hon-  pitchfork,  even  by  fours  at  a  time, 
our.    But  for  all  the  rest  there  is  nis  toadies  and  sycophants  into  the 
ample    room    on     benches,    which  House  of  Lord^  our  readers   may 
even  their  admission  to  them  would  depend  upon  it  that  the  end  of  that 
not  fill.    To    any    arrangement   of   august    assembly  as    the    constita- 
this  sort  we  should  not    only  not  tional  bulwark  of  the  throne  is  not 
object,   but    it  would   receive    our  &r  distant.    And  we  do  not  hesi- 
heartiest  concurrence,  because  there  tate  to  charge    upon    the    present 
would    follow  upon  it  a  provision  (Government  that,  inspired  by  Mr. 
that  the  Crown    should    cease    in  Bright,   they  contemplate  such    an 
fiiture     to     have     the     power    of  issue  with  complacency.    What  did 
creating  peers  of  Ireland,  just  as  it    Lord  Granville  mean  by  objecting 
has  long  ceased  to  have  the  power  to  Earl  Russell's  bill,  that  its  cUa 
•of  creating  peers  of  Scotland.    But    fault   was    that  it  did  not  go  hr 
a    parliamentary  sanction    to    such  enough?     Is  he  prefMured,  in  esse 
an  arrangement    as    Lord    Russell  the  necessi  y  riioiila  arise,  to  swamp 
proposed  and    Lord  Granville  sup-  the  Lords  rather  than  lo^e  his  biUr 
ported,  would  be  the  first  step,  and  And    would    he    prefer,    naturally 
a  very  wide  one  too,  towards  the  enough,   to  swamp  it  with  persons 
•conversion  of  the  House  of  Lords  whose  individual  votes  might  serve 
into  an  elective  senate.    Never  let  his    purpose,   undashed  by  the  re- 
us forget  that  the  House  of  Lords  flection  that  possibly,  having  served 
is  not    an  assembly   representative  him  once,   they  might,  in  order  to 
of  anything  else.    It  is  a  distinct  guard  the  rights  of   the   peers,  fsll 
estate  of  the  realm;  and  it  is  be-  off  from  him  on  some  future  and. 
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oerhaps,  equally  critical  occaBion.  quiet  they  will  abide  where  they  *are. 
Be  it  80.  For  the  present  it  is  They  are  committed  to  a  certain 
satisfactory  to  know  that  his  views  course,  and  cannot  of  their  own  free 
in  this  direction  are  for  the  pre-  motion  escape  from  it.  But  if  the 
sent  thwarted.  The  Lords  are  not  country  can  be  persuaded  to  speak 
as  yet  prepared  to  abdicate  their  out,  very  many  of  them,  being  re- 
own  functions,  and  tlie  Ministers  deemed  from  hustings  pledges,  will 
must  take  the  disappointment  as  be  moved  by  it.  Now,  we  do  not  heai- 
well  as  they  can.  tate  to  say  that  the  country  is  bound 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  House  to  speak  out,  and  that  churchmen 
of  Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Com-  are  especially  called  upon  to  awaken 
mons  that  the  battle  of  the  consti-  the  laity  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
tution  is  at  this  moment  going  on.  which  threatens.  What  are  our 
On  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  bishops  about?  why  do  they  not 
hangs  the  issue  of  that  battle.  Our  organise  in  every  diocese  such  as- 
conservative  champions  do  their  semblies  as  have  met,  separately 
work  well,  and  they  have  reason  and  in  the  aggregate,  to  deliver 
and  justice  on  their  side ;  but  what  their  minds  in  Ireland?  Is  it  sup- 
can  reason,  justice,  and  bravery  com-  posed  that  the  English  people  will 
bined  effect  against  overwhelming  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
majorities.  Our  champions,  gal-  son  if  reasonable  men  appeal  to 
lant  and  true,  are  few  in  number,  them  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  Let 
Irish  Romanist*!,  Scotch  voluntaries,  a  beginning  be  made  in  every 
and  Welsh  dissenters,  prove,  in  parish,  in  every  rural  deanery,  in 
combination,  too  strong  for  us,  every  archdeaconry,  in  every  die- 
some  what  disunited  as  we  were  cese — the  rector  appealing  to  his 
at  the  hustings ;  and  let  us  not  parishioners,  the  bishop  to  his  peo- 
seek  to  hide  the  truth  from  our-  pie,  lay  not  less  than  clerical.  Let 
selves, — we  owe  our  present  weak-  us  have  in  London  such  aggregate 
ness  almost  as  much  to  the  disunion  meetings  of  English  churchmen,  as 
that  prevails  within  our  own  ranks,  the  Irish  have  had  of  Irish  church- 
as  to  the  vigour  of  the  enemy,  men  in  Dublin.  Would  the  Gk)v* 
Even  now,  to  their  shame  be  it  emment  be  able  to  stand  against 
spoken,  there  is  a  section  of  tie  such  a  gathering?  No;  it  would 
English  clergy — a  small  one,  we  ad-  shiver  their  majority  in  a  day, 
mit,  but  still  a  noisy  one,  and  an  At  all  events,  it  would  encour- 
arrogant — which  looks  forward  to  age  the  Lords  to  do  their  duty; 
disestablishment  and  disendow-  and  the  bill,  if  not  thrown  ouf^ 
ment  here  as  well  as  in  Ireland  would  be  so  modified  as  to  render 
with  satisfaction.  These  have  done  it  comparatively  harmless.  On 
us  immense  harm.  But,  on  the  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  of  this 
other  side,  there  are  not  a  few  sort  be  done,  the  bill  will  pass^ 
whom  the  attitude  which  they  have  either  this  session  or  the  next,  in 
been  forced  to  assume  in  the  House  its  integrity,  and  England  will  dis- 
by  no  means  pleases,  and  who  need  cover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  she 
only  a  fair  and  honest  reason  for  has  ceased  to  be  a  great  constitu-^ 
changing  it.  So  long  as  the  country  is  tional  monarchy. 
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replied  Joe,  with  an  air  of  entire  beared  of   this  Hact   as  tliis  new 

self-satisfaction.  Company's  got  passed  ?  " 

"You    goes    on    the    system    of  "The    Millford    and    Ashwater? 

averages   on    the   Junction,    1   sup-  They're    to    have    running    powers 

pose ;  we  an* t  got  to  that  pint  yet  over  this  line,  I'm  told." 

on    the    ;nain    line.      Well,   you've  "Ay — and    we    shall    have    lots 

got   to  wait,  you  know — two  min-  more  work    here    a-signalling,    and 

utes  and  a  halt."  no  more  pay,  I'll  be  bound,   for  it 

There  was  but  one  passenger  for  Running  powers  I  I  wish  I'd  my 
Wansford,  and  as  he  was  a  second-  foot  behind  some  of  tliem  directors, 
class,  and  appeared  to  have  but  Joe,  I'd  give  'em  some  running 
a  single  carpet-bag,  Jem  Dobbs  powers — bless'd  if  I  wouldn't." 
shrewdly  calculated  that  he  was  "  Time's  up,"  said  the  station- 
quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  master,  issuing  forth  watch  in  hand. 
himself,  and  resumed  his  own  talk  There  was  the  usual  whistle  and 
with  the  driver.  shriek,  and  with  a  slow  lumbering 

"Here's  to-day's  'Telegraph*  for  motion  and  much  panting,  like  an 

you,    Jem, —  I    suppose    you    han't  unwilling   monster,  the  train  began 

seed   it?"     Coming  irom  the  rural  its  work  again. 

metropolis    of   E ,    the    speaker  "  Hold    on     there  I     hold    on  ! " 

was  in   a   position   to   confer   these  shouted  the   official  suddenly,  when 

kind   of  literary  obliga'ions  on   his  they  had  scarcely  yet  got  well  under 

friends  at  the  smaller  stations.  way.     "  Here's   Sir   Francis  coming 

"  I  don't  care  for  no  Telegraphs,"  down    the    hill,"    said    he    to    the 

said    the    oiher,    moodily.      Indeed  porter.     "  Hold  on  I " 

the      newspaper,      having      passed  "  Hold  on  1"  echoed  Dodds,  fran- 

through    the    hands    of   the   driver  tically   rushing   to   the   end   of   the 

and    his    mate     during    their    half-  platform,    and    raising    both    arma 

hour  of  refreshment  at  E ,  was  with    the    due    telegraphic  motion. 

not  a   tempting-looking  object  ex-  Glancing  round,   he    saw  the   dog- 

cept    to    a   very   earnest   politician,  cart    rapidly    nearing    the    station, 

Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  it  never-  with  the  driver's  arm  raised  in  cor- 

theless.     "  I  don't  want  no  papers,  respondence.       Quickened    by     the 

What's  the  use  of  a  newspaper  to  a  thought   of   a  possible   shilling,   he 

man  as  is  nailed  to  this  'ere  platform  ran  some  fifty  yards  along  the  line, 

fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-  still     shouting      and      gesticulating 

four?    What  odds   can  it  make   to  after  the  fast  retreating  train.    But 

him   about  polities?    Lots   of  talk-  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  Buster 

ing   in    Parlyment,"    he   contiimed,  did   not,  and  the   guard  would  not 

glancing    with    an    air    of    disgust  hear;  and  Jem  returned  panting  to 

either   at   the   long  speeches   or  at  the    platform    to    see    Sir    Francis 

the  dirty  pages.     "  Ah  I   I  des-say  1  jump   down    at  the    station-door — 

much  good  they  does  a-talking."  just  one  half-minute  too  late. 

"There's    all    about    the    Hirish  "How's   this,  Morgan?"  said  he. 

Church."  as  the  station-master  came  forward 

"  Bother  the  Hirish  Church  I  to  express  his  regret.  **  Why, 
What  harm  did  the  Hirish  Church  thev're  off  before  their  time  I" 
ever  do  me  or  you  ?  If  they'd  take  "  I  think  not,  Sir  Francis,  *  said 
off  the  Hirish  Mail,  now,  as  keeps  Mr.  Morgan  respectfully,  glancing 
me  out  of  my  bed  till  one  in  the  up  at  his  clock.  The  baronet 
morning  every  other  night,  kicking  drew  out  his  own  watch,  but  it 
my  heels  in  this  here  solunitary  more  than  confirmed  the  station- 
hole,  I'd  say  they  did  some  good,  master.  He  was  evidently  a  good 
I'm  turned  Tory,  Joe,  I  am.  I  deal  annoyed,  but  he  was  too  much 
don't  admire  so  much  progress;  it  of  a  gentleman  to  blame  others  for 
drives  a  man  off  his  legs,  and  well-  punctuality, 
nigh   off    his    head    too.      You've  "  By  Jove,  Lizzie !  we're  too  late. 
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after  all,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  vezA'  past  five  traio  these  b1es» 

tion   lo  &  young  Indy  who  had  ac-  morningcl;     bringing   luggi 

companied  him,  as  he  went  to  help  unreadable    adJresses,   or 

Ler  down.  dress  at  all ;  expecting  it 

"  How  very  provoking  I  "  rifrht,   even    unaer  the  lai 

"I've   been    bere    fifty   times    U>  ditioiis;    or,  in  cases  wher 

meet   this   Irain,    and    never    knew  legibly   directed,  duly  labe 

jou  all  80  sharp  in  my  life  before,"  put   out   on   the   platform, 

said  he,  with  an  a'lempt  to  smile.  over   it    to    his,  Jem   Dobbs's,   pet- 

"  Quite   true,    Sir    Francis, — it    is  sonal      inconvenience     (these     were 

vety  seldom  we    are  so  exact   to  commonly  lady-passengers),  in  the 

time :    the  train  came  in  early,  and  evident    belief    that    the    comp; 

had   to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  bat  would  make  away  with  it,  leav>< 

there  was  no  one  here,  you  see,  and  behind,    or    otherwise     unlaw! 

so ■'  dispiise  of  it  if  they  were  allow 

"  Of  course,   of  course,  Uorgan.  the  slightest  chance.    Then  peo| 

There's  no  one  to  blame  but  my>  asked    such    utt«rty    needless    ai 

self;  but  it's  very  annoying  to  miss  unressonable   questions;     expectiu|{ 

it   by  so  liitle.     I   hjd   an   engage-  him  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 

mL'nt   I   wisiied   especially   to  Tceep  plain   to   the  dullest  comprehension 

to-day."  the  (ime-tablea,  not  only  of  his  own 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Tm  sure.  Sir  line,  but  of  every  lite  in  or  out  of 

Francis,"   said    thii    station-master,  connection  witi  it:   to   be   able   to 

with  a  manner  as  if  he  meant  what  give  an  exact  guess,  if  a  train  wera 

he  said ;    for  Sir  Francis  Hargrave,  late   in   arrival,  aa   to   "  how   much 

if  not  exactly  popular,  was  generally  longer  "  it  would  be ;  and,  to  crown 

respected  in  tl;o  neighbourhood,  and  their  aggravations,  standing   at   the 

h»d  even  once  or  twice  sent  Mr.  carriage-doors  wiien  the  train  was 

Morgan  a  little  present  of  gnme  in  just  starting,  to   pva   some   parting 

acknowledgment   of  polit«   servicea  message    tliat    might    just   as   wefi 

in     his     department.     But     in     (he  have  been  given  ten  minutes  before, 

midst  of  explanations  and  apologies  or   insisting   on   kissing   each   other 

the   station-door    opened,    and    an-  on  tiptoe  through  the  window, 

other  would-be  passenger  appeared.  "Gone I"      echoed      the      young 

It  was  a  youn^  man   in    tiio   dress  man,   wilh   a  face   of  consternation 

of  a   superior   mechanic,  carrying  a    — ''  why " 

smnll  bundle.  He  turned  round  to  face  a  slight 

"  Train   gone  ? "     said   he,  almost  girlish    figure   which    had     entered 

breathless.  close  behind  him. 

"Just  gone,"  said  Jem,  with  an  ''We're  too  late,"  he  said — "too 

emphasis     on     the     first    word,   as  late." 

though     he     congratulated     himself  "  When   does   the   next   train  no 

end  [lis  questioner  on  having  timed,  for   London,   sir?"     asked   the   ) 

it  so  nicely.     There  was  no  malice,  timidly  of  Mr.  Morgan.     There  ■» 

but  only  a  genera!  sort  of  civil  mis-  great   anxiety  in   her  face,  but 

anthropy   un   the   porter's   part   tii-  seemed   the   more    businesslike    ' 

wards  the  general  public.     He  saw  the  two. 

a  good  deal  of  the  weaker  side  of  "  There's  none  till  1.25,"  said  t 

human     nature.      People    were     bo  station-master:      "you'll    have    ; 

Stupid  :    coming  late  tor  trains,  as  if  hour  and  a  half  to  wut." 

it  was  not  quite  as  easy  for  those  "Hare  you  a  telegraph  hern?" 

who  had  all  the  day  before  them  intenected  the  young  man  rapidly. 

to  be  ten    roinnt«9    beforehand    as  "Telegraph?    no?'  said  Jem. 

two     minutes     behind    (he     should  a    tone   which   implied   that  tl 

like   lo   know   what    the    company  were    not    e.           to    ibat   "•■« 

would   say  to   him   if  ha   was   two  >vi          '       at  '^ 
minutes  late  to  signal  in  the  Italf- 
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the  time-table,  running  her  fingers  manner,  though  it  was  more   busi- 

nervously  along  the  lines.  ness-hke   than   sympathetic.      Time 

**  The     express     does    not     stop  and  words  were  precious, 

here,"  she  said.     *'  How  far  is  it  to  "  Jump   into   my   dog-cart,   then, 

Croxton,   sir?    it    stops  there.      Is  here  at  the  door,  and  my  groom  will 

there    any   conveyance    to   be  had  get  you  there  in  time.    Look  sharp, 

that  would   take  us    on    there    in  Johnson  I " 

time  ?  "  The  porter  caught  the  baronet's 

The    young  man   caught    at   the  decided  tone,  and  the   groom,  who 

idea  eagerly.  was  walking   the  mare  about,  was 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  fly,  or  gig,  or  summoned  to  the  door  again  before 

anything — it  is  worth  trying."     And  tlie  young  man   could  half  under- 

he  began  to  count  the   coins   in   a  stand     the    oflfer,    or    express    bis 

purse  which  did  not  seem  over-well  thanks, 

filled.  *'  Do  you  go  with  him  ?  "  said  Jem 

But  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  to   the   girl,  as  she  handed  up  the 

was    to    be    had   at  the    **  Station  little  bundle  to  her  companion   al- 

Hotel,"   unless    by   previous    order  ready  seated  by  the  groom's  side, 

from   the  little  town  of  Wansford,  *'No,  oh  no!"    said  she;  *^make 

which  was  two  miles  off.  haste  I  " 

"It's  no  use — it's  np  use,"  said  Sir    Francis    stood    at    the   door 

the    disappointed    traveller,    trying  looking  afler  the  dog-cart  for  a  min- 

hard   to   suppress   evident  emotion,  ute  or  so,  as  it  drove  rapidly   oflE. 

as   he   walked   out  upon   the  plat-  He  had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

form,    where    the  girl   quickly   fol-  '*  She'll   do   it  in  the   time,  Mor- 

lowed  him.  R^iij"  he  remarked,  as  they  turned 

There  had  been  another  more  in-  a  corner  out  of  sight.  He  was  more 
terested  spectator  of  the  scene  than  interested  in  his  mare's  powers  than 
either  of  the  railway  officials.  The  in  the  emergencies  of  a  stranger, 
young  lady  who  had  accompanied  "Oh,  will  they,  fiir,  do  yon 
Sir  Francis  had  marked  with  a  tliink  ? "  said  the  young  girl  to  him 
woman's  sympathy  the  look  of  dis-  appealingly.  Her  eyes  were  strain- 
tress  in  the  face  of  the  girl  (who  ing  after  them  too. 
might  have  been  a  year  or  two  "Yes,  yes;  they're  safe  to  do  it,** 
younger  than  herself),  and  was  now  said  the  baronet,  looking  at  her 
engaged  in  an  earnest  whisper  with  with  some  curiosity.  He  was  bal^ 
her  brother — for  such  was  the  rela-  amused  and  half-embarrassed  by  her 
tionship  between  them.  earnestness.     He  was  not  much  ac- 

The  baronet  turned  round  sharp-  tustomed    to     these     appeals    from 

ly.     "  Very  well,"  said  he.     And  he  "  young  persons  "  in  her  station   of 

stepped  .  out    upon     the     platform  life.     But  she  had  a  very  beautiful 

where  the  other  two  were  walking,  face,  he  saw  now ;   and  he  had  aa 

— the  girl  clingin^j  to  her  compan-  artist's  eye  for  faces, 

ion's  arm,  and  looking  up  pitifully  "  Yes,  he'll  be  in  time,  my — good 

into   his  moody  face.     Sir    Francis  girl."      He    had   almost  said,    "my 

touched   him  lightly  on  the  shoul-  dear ;  "   but  with  a  happy  presence 

der.  of  mind  he  corrected  himself.     Thea 

"Is  it  really  important  to   you,  he  walked  back  into  the  station  to 

young  man,   to   catch   this   express  get  out  of  the  way  of  her  thanks; 

for  London  ?  "  for  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ha 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  yes  I  "  said  the  girl,  did  not  care  to  see  a  woman  cry — 

answering  for  him,   as    he    turned  even    a    plebeian.     Neitlier,    to    do 

round  to  his  questioner  with  a  some-  him  justice,  was  he  a  man  to  desire 

what  bewildered   and  half-resentful  stich  impassioned  thanks  for  a  mere 

expression.     There   was  nothing  to  good-natured  action.     He  had  done 

resent,    however,    in    Sir    Francis*  it  to  obhge  his  sister ;  but  when  he 
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saw  how  pretty  this  other  girl  was,  "Don't  say  a  word,"  he    said,   in 

he  felt  very  well  sacisfied  that  he  had  a  very  kind  tone ;  "  good-bye."     It 

done  her  a  kindness  too.  was  not  at  all  his  habit  to  say  good- 

"  And  what  are  jom  going  to  do  bye  to  *  young  persons '  he  encoun- 

yourself,  Sir  Francis  ? "    asked   Mr.  tered  on  railways. 

Morgan.  At  this  moment  a  whistling  scream 

^*  Oh  t  I  should  have  had  to  wait  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Jem 

here,   I    suppose,   anyhow,  for    the  Dobbs  rushed  frantically  across  the 

1.25  truin.     We're  going  to  Mouls-  office,  and  out  upon  the  platform, 

ford,  and  the  express  wouldn't  help  "  Only    the    down    express.    Sir 

us-— don't    stop   there,    you    know.  Francis,"  said  Morgan,  in  explana- 

You  won't  mind  waiting  here,  Liz-  tion. 

zy?  It's  a  ^'reat  nuisance — I  shall  What  is  the  strange  attraction 
be  late  for  that  meeting;  but,  you  which  draws  every  one  to  see  an 
see,  Vernon  will  expect  us  to  dinner  express  go  by?  It  was  a  question 
all  the  same.  I  think  we  ought  not  which  Jem  Dobbe  would  have  felt 
to  disappoint  them.  I'll  ju:it  take  much  relieved  to  have  got  answered 
a  stroll  about  and  smoke  a  cigar,  satisfactorily.  Why  should  he  con- 
Have  you  a  book  ?  '*  tinually  have  not  only  to  shout  and 

She  shook    her  head.     '^  I    shall  warn  and  remonstrate,  but  to  rush 

do     very    well — don't     mind    me,  along  the  edge  of  the  platform  at 

pray."  his    own    personal    risk,   and  push 

**  And    I    must    have    left    the  back  the  curious  fools,  young  and 

*  Times*  in  the  dog-cart.  How  stupid  old,  who  seemed  to  be  always  try- 

of  me  1  "  ing  how  near  they  could  stand  with- 

"  Here's      to-day's      '  Telegraph,*  out  the  train  touching  them  ? 

miss,"    said    Jem,    producitig    the  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  girl, 

paper  from  the  office  window.     "  It  to  whom  railway  travelling  was  a 

an*t  justly  fit  for  a  lady's  hands,  but  novelty,  should  go  to   the   door  to 

it's  only   the  ingin  black — perhaps  look.      Even  the  more  aristocratic 

if  you  was  to  take  your  gloves  off,  young  lady  was    standing    in    the 

it  wouldn't    hurt."    Jem    had    an  office  window,  and  Sir  Francis  him- 

idea  that    the    little    hands   would  self  turned  and  went  out  to  see. 

wash,   but  the  lilac  kids  certainly  Certainly  he  had  the  excuse  of  hav- 

would  not  ing    nothing    better    to  do  at  the 

"  Oh,   thank  you  I     never    mind,  moment. 

Now.  you  see,   Francis,   I'm  quite  "Take  care  there!**  shouted  Jem 

provided."  from  the  points,  which  he  had  gone 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Morgan  will  take  care  to  attend  to. 

of    you,    and    I'll    look    in."     He  "Take  care,**  said    the    baronet, 

lighted  his  ci^'ar,  and  was  going  out  But  she  was  careful    enough.     Sir 

at  the  door  opposite  the  platform.  Francis  did  not  seem  to  be  so  very 

The  girl  who  had  accompanied  the  much  interested  in  the  passage  of 

youn^  traveller  was  still  waiting  in  the  express,  afler  all,  for  he  turned 

the  office.  his  back  to  it  as  it  came  roaring 

"  She  wants    to  thank  you.   Sir  up;    it  gave  him   the  opportunity, 

Franci.'s"  said  the  station-master,  to  at  all   events,   of  looking  into   her 

whom  she  had  been  speaking.     She  face  again  without  rudeness,  as  she 

came  forward  a  step   or  two,  but  stood    absorbed    in    watching     its 

Btill  seemed  too  shy  to  addn>ss  him.  rapid    approach.      He    dropped  his 

He   turned  to  her  good-humour-  cigar  as  he  turned,  and  reached  to 

edly.     **  Oh  I    it's  not  worth  men-  pick    it    up    almost    at    her    feet, 

tioning — it  will  do  the  mare  good.'*  There  was    an  iron  clamp  on  the 

It  wjiij  wonderful  what  an  expres-  platform,    fastening    togetner    two 

sive  face  this  young  person  had —  flag-stones   which    were    somewhat 

and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  worn.    More  than  once  Mr.  Mor- 
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gan    had    written    to    headquarters  "Lizzy,  you  see  to  her — get  some 

to    advise    their    removal    a«    dan-  water." 

gerous.     The    baronet's     heel    trip-  "  Yes,   yes,"   said  his   sister,  "  go 

ped    on    tliis    as  he   recovered  his  at   once;    there's  not  much  harm,  I 

cigar,  and  he   staggered   backwards  hope." 

right  on  the  edge  of  the  plat-  Tliero  came  a  sigh  from  the  pa- 
form  as  the  train  came  rushing  up.  tient  as  she  spoke,  which  the  ex- 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  hand,  perience  of  Mr.  Morgan  pronounced 
and  the  girl  clasped  it.  He  was  an  excellent  sign.  He  was  so  far 
quite  off  his  balance,  and  the  strain  right,  that  before  Sir  Francis  had 
was  almost  too  much  for  her.  There  been  gone  many  minutes,  the  colour 
was  a  loud  scream — from  the  win-  had  partially  come  back  into  her 
dow,  not  from  her — as  for  one  ter-  face,  and  she  had  once  or  twice 
rible  instant  the  two  swung  together  opened  her  eyes.  The  landlady  of 
almost  over  the  platform,  so  that  the  little  public-house  close  by — 
the  hindmost  carriages  brushed  the  dignified  by  the  name  of  '* hotel" 
person  of  Sir  Francis  as  they  flew  — came  in,  and  though  a  vulgar 
past.  The  girl  held  on  bravely,  fussy  woman,  she  was  some  help  to 
though  she  was  dragged  a  step  or  the  others  under  the  circumstances. 
two  from  her  position.  The  station-  She  was  anxious  to  have  the  pa- 
master  had  rushed  forward  the  tient  carried  over  to  her  parlour, 
moment  he  saw  the  peril ;  but  the  but  this  the  station-master  did  not 
whole  scene  passed  instantaneous-  advise.  ''  It's  a  noisy  place,  miss,*' 
ly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  grasped  he  said,  in  an  aside ;  ''  she'll  be 
the  girl's  dress  with  one  hand  the  better  taken  up  to  Wansford,  alter 
train  had  passed,  the  danger  was  the  doctor  has  been." 
over,  and  she  had  fainted  and  fal-  "  Who  is  she,  Mr.  Morgan  ?  Do 
len  on  the  rails.  The  fall  was  in  you  know  at  all  ? "  asked  the  young 
a  measure  broken  by  the  station-  lady- 
master's  grasp ;  but  wlien  Sir  Fran-  Mr.  Morgan  had  no  idea.  Jem 
cis,  who  had  recovered  himself,  by  had  no  idea.  He  had  seen  tlie  young 
a  spring  forward,  stooped  to  as-  man  once  or  twice,  he  thought,  about 
sist  her,  the  blood  was  trickling  Wansford  lately,  but  he  was  a  stran- 
from  her  forehead,  and  she  neither  ger  to  the  place, 
moved  nor  spoke.  She  had  struck  There  was  consciousness  in  the 
her  head  apainst  the  rail.  eyes    the     next    time    they    were 

"  Good  heavens  I   is  she  killed  ? "  opened,    and    they    looked     round 

said  he,  in  an  agony.  with   a  mute   and   questioning  dis- 

Mr.  Morgan  was  calmer.     "  Only  tress  at  all  the  strange  faces.     Miss 

stunned    and    faint,    sir,    I     think;  Har«zrave    signed    to    Mr.   Morgan 

she  did  not  fall  heavily —  I  had  good  and  Jem,  who  were  hovering  about 

hold  of  her."  and    looking    on   with    the  kindly 

The  two  men  lifted  her  carefully  but  troublesome  lielpnessness   com- 

into  the  office,  and  laid  her  on  the  mon  to  thtdr  sex  in  such  emergen- 

horsehair   bench,  which  had   never  cies,  to  go  out  of  the  way.     "  We 

been  found  so  convenient.     The  cut  shall    manage  very  well  now,"  she 

was  not  severe,  so  far  as  they  could  said  to  them.     ''  You  are  to  lie  still, 

judge.  dear,   and   be    quiet;     you've    hurt 

"  Send  at  once  for  the  nearest  sur-  yourself." 

geon,"  said  the  baronet.  Apparently    the    sufferer    gained 

"  1  fear  we  can't  be  spared  here,"  confidence  by  what  she  saw  in  the 

said   the   station    master;  **  but   I'll  gentle   face   which   bent    over    her. 

step   across   to   the   hotel,    and    get  She  shut   her   eyes   again,  and   lay 

some  one  from  there  to  run  up  to  quite  still  for  some  minutes.     Then 

Wansford."  she  looked    up   again   and   asked — 

'•I'll  go  myself,"  said  the  baronet;  *'  Where  is  my  brother?" 
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"  He    is    gone    to    London,    you  into  a  doze.     Miss  Hargrave  sat  and 

know,  dt-ar,  and  I'm  to  take  care  of  watched    her,  waiting  anxiously  for 

you  till  he  corner  back."  her   brother's  return    with  the  sur- 

*'  Oh  I  I  remember,"  said  the  girl,  geon.     He  was  longer  than  she  had 

with    a    look    of    pained    anxiety,  hoped.     But   the   patient   was   now 

*'  Can    I   go    home   now — to  Wans-  breathipg  easily,  and  the  doze  seem- 

ford,  I   mt-an  ?     I    think  I  could  go  ed  to  have  become  a  sound   sleep, 

now,"  she  said,  half  raising  herself.  for    tbe    tightly -clasped    hand   was 

*'  We've  sent  for  something  to  relaxed,  and  at  last  withdrawn  alto- 
take  you  there — it  will  be  here  gether.  She  picked  up  Jem's  '  Tele- 
very  soon,"  said  Lizzy,  with  pious  graph,'  which  had  dropped  on  the 
falsehood.  "  You're  to  be  very  floor,  and  glanced  over  its  pages, 
quiet  till  it  comes.  You  have  had  There  was  not  much  in  it  to  interest 
a  full,  but  you'll  be  youi*self  again  her,  and  she  began  mechanically, 
in  a  very  little  while."  as  people  will  do  in   such   cases,  to 

**  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  girl,  read    some   of    the   advertisements. 

"Was  he  hurt?"  At  last  she  was   struck    by  one   in 

**  ^ly  brother,  do  you  mean  ?    Oh  which  a  familiar  name  appeared, 
no;  it  was  you   that  fell — and  you 

saved    his   life,  I    do    believe,     feut  "One  Hundred  Pounds   Reward, 

you  must  not  talk."  "  W^ anted,  evidence  of  the  marriage 

*'  Tell    me    the  gentleman's  name  "  of   Richard   Hargrave  with    Mary 

— I  asked  the  clerk,  but  I  was  not  "Gordon,  in  or  about  the  year  18 — . 

sure  what  he  said."  "The  mamage   took   place  in  Aus- 

"  Harjrrave — but  never  mind.''  "  tralia — probably   at  Ballarat.     The 

"  Sir  Fran<"is  Hargrave  ?  "  "name   of  one   of  the  witnesses  is 

Lizzy   nodded,  as  much  as  to  de-  "  supposed  to  have  been  John  So- 

cline  talk.  "  mers,  who  came  from  the  neigh- 

"  Are   you   his  sister  ? "  said    the  "  bourhood  of  Wansford,  in    Essex, 

girl,  s[>ringing  half  up,  and  looking  "  Apply  to  R.  H.,  15  Crown  Court, 

wild   enouj^li,  as  her  hair  had  come  "  Chtlbrd's  Inn." 
all    loose  while    they    were  bathing 

her  temples.  The  coincidence  of  names  was  at 

"  Yes — but  I'll   tell    you   nothing  least  curious,  and  she  read   it  over 

if  you  won't  lie  still."  more  than  once.     A  start  from  the 

"  Oh  !  "  said    the  other,  "  forgive  sleeper,    however,    led  her   to   drop 

me !    do   forgive  me  I     Oh,  if  I    had  the    paper    hastily,    lest    its    rustle 

but    known  I    don't    think    hard    of  should    disturb     what     she     hoped 

me!"     Her    pleading    was  piteous,  might  prove  the  best  restorative. 

Slie  was  wandeiing,   no  doubt,  and  The  surgeon   had  not  been  easily 

Miss  Hargrave  was  seriously  alarm-  found;     but     Sir     Francis    brought 

ed.     But  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  him  at  last,  as  fast  as  his  horse  and 

kept  her  presence  of  mind.  "  trap"  could  carry  him.     He  would 

"  I'll  go  away,"  said  she,  stoutly,  not    pronounce     a    very    confident 

"if you  will  talk."  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 

"  Say  only  you'll  forgive  me,  his  patient  had  sustained.  The  cut 
whatever  comes  of  it !  "  said  the  was  nothing,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
Futlerer,  seizing  her  hand.  But  ternal  mischief.  The  symptoms 
there  was  a  hazy  look  about  the  which  he  did  not  like  were  the  out- 
eyes,  and  her  voice  grew  weaker,  burst  of  wandering  excitement  of 
Lizzy  Hargrave  promised  forgive-  which  Miss  Hargrave  informed  him, 
ness  lavishly,  and  succeeded  at  last  and  the  subsequent  drowsiness 
in  calming  her  so  far  that  she  lay  which  continued  now,  even  in  spite 
down  ai:ain,  still  holding  the  hand  of  the  disturbing  presence  of  so 
she  had  taken.  many    strangers,    of    which    indeed 

She  lay  quiet  after  this,  and  sank  she  seemed  only  partially  conscious. 
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"She    must    be  taken    home   at  to    the    sur^on,  in   brief  ezplana- 

once,    and    put    to    bed,"   said  he,  tion ;    "  she'll    have    more    chance 

"  and  we  shall  know  more  about  it  there   than    in  her    own   lodgings; 

to-morrow.     You  said  you  had  made  and   Mrs.  Hargrave,  as  you  know, 

some  arranfremcnt  for  her  convey-  doctor,  is  a  first-rate  nurse." 
ance,  I  think,  Sir  Francis  ?    I  liad        He  had  found  out,  while  hunting 

better    stay,  perhaps,  and    see    her  the  surpcon  up  and  down  Ihe  little 

safely  landed."  town  of  Wansford,  that  two  persons, 

"Very    well."  said   the  baronet;  answering  to  the  description  of  this 

"  yes,    I    liave    arranged    about  all  young  man  and  his  sister,  had  been 

that."     He  called   his    sister   aside,  occupying  some  very  humble  lodg- 

and  whispered  a  few  words.    Miss  ings  there  for   the   last  few    days, 

Hargrave's     face    brightened,     and  though  his  informant  did  not  know 

she    quietly    pressed   her  brother's  their  names. 

hand.     The  three  stood  together  by        The    girl,   still  only    partly  con- 

the  fire  in  the  office,  interchanging  scious,  was  carefully  lifted   into  the 

an  occasional  commonplace   remark  carriage,  in  which  all  necessary  pre- 

in  a  low  tone,  Mr.  Morgan   having  parations  had  been  made,  and  Miss 

retired  to  his  insatiate  ledgers.     Sir  Hargrave  found  a  comer  there  for 

Francis  was  thoughtful  and  silent,  herself.     With  the  surgeon  seated  on 

For  want  of  some  better  subject  of  the   box,  they   set  off  at  once  for 

conversation,  his  sister  took  up  the  Wanscote  Hall. 
'Telegraph,'    and    pointed    to    the        *'I  shall  wait  here  till  Johnaoir 

advertisement     she     had     noticed,  comes  back,  Lizzy — he  can't  be  long 

Her   brother    glanced    at    it,  made  now.     We  must  give  up  the  Vernona 

no    remark,  but  after  a  minute   or  to-day,  of  course — ^you   must   write 

two  took  it  up  and  read  it  again.  and  explain." 

**  Curious,    is    it   not  ?  "  said   his        It  was  not  above  three  miles  to 

gister.  the  Hall,  and  in  less  than    half  an 

"  Yes,"  said    the    baronet,  "  I've  hour  the  sufferer  was  safe  in  bed  in 

seen  something  hke  it  before.     It's  a  darkened  room,    with  Mi-s.   Har- 

an  old  story."  grave,   that   aunt  of   aunts,   as  her 

He    dropped   the    paper   on    the  niece  called  her,  sitting  in  her  king>* 

ground — indeed  it  was  not  tempt-  dom    by    the    bedside.     She     had 

ing  to  handle  more  than  one  could  seen  plenty  of  trouble  of  all  kinds; 

help.     Then  he  turned   and  looked  but  to  look  at  her  placid  face-  now, 

out  of  the  window.  you  would  have  said  that  in  all  her 

"Here's    the     carriage     at     last,  life   she  had   never  even  known  a 

thank  heaven  I     We're  going  to  send  care.     Trouble  had  refined,  not  cor- 

her  up  to  the  Hall  at  once,"  he  said  roded  her. 


n. 

The  mare  meanwhile  had  covered  and  silent.     AVlien  he  jumped  down, 

her   seven   miles  easily   within   the  however,    he     thanked     the     man 

three-quarters    of  an   hour   allowed  warmly,   and  offered    liim    a    half- 

her,  and  Croxton  station  was  reach-  crown. 

ed  before   the  express  for  London  The  groom  looked  at  the  money 

came  in  sight.     Johnson,  the  groom,  sheepishly.     "No,  thank  you,"  said 

had  vainly  tried  to  enjiage  his  com-  lie ;  '*  you're  very  welcome,  for  my 

panion   in   conversation   during  the  share   of    it,  sir."     He    added    the 

drive.       Beyond       replying — judici-  *' sir  "  almost  involuntarily, 

ously  enough — to  his  remarks  upon  "  Take  it,   my  good  fellow,"  said 

Brown    Bess's    good    qualities,   the  the  other ;  **  this  lifl  may  bo  worth 

young  stranger  had  been  abstracted  many  half-crowns  to  me." 
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But  Johnson  looked  at  the  little  and  decidedly,  but  in  a  low  tone 

bundle   tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  of  voice.     He  read  the  true  answer 

and  thought  there  were  not  many  in  the  seaman's  face  in  a  moment, 

half-crowns*  worth  there,  at  any  rate,  greasy  as  it  was.     There  was  no 

*'  No,   sir,   thank  you,"    he  said,  mistake  •  he  had  found  his  man. 

not  moving  his  hands  from  the  reins:  "Well,"     said     the    person     ad- 

"  Sir    Francis    wouldn't    like     it.  dressed,  with  an  oath,  and  a  laugh 

The  man  was  not  selfish:    not  so  which  was  not  meant    to  express 

many  men  of  his  class  are,  as  their  pleasure,   "you  take  hberties  with 

masters  are  apt  to  think.     "  I  wish  my  name,  mate,    i^ny thing  else  as 

you  a  good  journey,  sir,"  he  added,  you'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

as  he  turned  round,    "and  I  hope  "Yes,"    said    the  other    quickly, 

no  offence.'*  "a  good  many  things,  which  I  think 

"That  chap's  a  gentleman,  I  do  you  can  tell  me.      You  are  John 

believe,"  said  the  groom  to  himself,  Somers?" 

as  he  drove  round  to  the  inevitable  "  I  an't  called  so  on  board  the 

*  hot(4  '    to    wash    out    the    mare*8  Dirty  Diana ;  you  can  call  me  so,  if 

mouth  and  liis  own  before  return-  you  like— or  by   any  other  name, 

ing.      "  He  don*t  talk  altogether  like  if  it  strikes  your  fancy,  youngster." 

one,  nor  he  don't  wear  no  gloves,  And    he    stuck    his   pipe    into    his 

but  he's  got  a  gentleman's  Tvays."  mouth  again,  and  his  hands  into  his 

The     object     of    these    remarks  pockets,    with   what    might     have 

reached     London    in     due    course,  been  either  defiance  or  contemptu- 

thanks  to  Sir  Francis'  help,  not  an  ous  indifference, 

hour  after  the  train  which  he  had  "  Look  here,"  said    the  younger 

missed.      Taking    a   cab    from    the  man,  "never  mind  about  the  name 

terminus,   he    drove  straight   down  — I    may   be    wrong;    but    I    will 

to  the  London  Docks.  make  it  worth  vour  while  to  listen 

""Whereabouts  would  the  Diana  to   me,   if  you'll  step  ashore  any- 

Vemon   lie,   for   Port  Philip  ?  "   he  where  with  me  for  ten  minutes." 

inquired    of    the    first    respectable-  "  You    be    blowed  I "    said    Jack 

looking  seaman  he  could  find.  Winter,  or  Somers ;  "  we're  off  in  a 

He  was  directed  to  the  vessel  at  hour,  and  I've  no  time  to  listen  to 

once — not  a  hundred  yards  distant,  your    business."      He    spoke    with 

She  was  not  off  yet,  then.     "  When  some    hesitation,    however,   for    he 

do  you  sail  ?  "  he  asked  a  boy  who  saw  the  other's  tremulous  eagerness, 

was  carrying  something  on  board.  "  You've    nothing    to    fear    from 

"At  six  this  evening.    Are  you  me,"   resumed  the    stranger,    "and 

a-going?"  everything    to  gain.     I  want  you 

"No.     Can  you  tell  me  if  Jack  as  a  witness;  and  I  say  again,  I'll 

Winti^r  is  on  board?"  make  it  worth  your  while."     And 

"  Ay ;    he    was,    howsumever,    a  feeling  nervously  in  the   old  purse, 

quarter  of  an  hour  since."  he  slipped  something  into  the  sailor's 

He  brushed  past  the  lad  on  the  hand, 
narrow  gangway,  thereby  drawing  Casting  a  glance  round  the  deck 
out  rather  a  large  oath  from  so  small  of  the  vessel  to  assure  himself  that 
a  blasphcnier,  and  in  another  minute  no  one  was  watching  them,  Jack 
had  the  object  of  his  search  pointed  Somers  looked  into  his  hand  steal- 
out  to  him.  It  was  a  bluff  greasy-  thily.  The  colour  of  what  he  saw 
looking  man,  sitting  on  a  barrel,  with  there  was  enough.  Calling  to  the 
a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  appar-  boy  as  he  passed,  he  charged  him 
cntly  not  over-sober,  to  whom  he  to  tell  the  captain,  if  any  inquiries 
was  directed.  were  made,  that  he  should  be  back 

"  Are  you  John  Somers,  formerly  "  in  no  time,"  and  motioned  to  his 

of  Painter's  Ridge,  Victoria?"     The  new    acquaintance    to    follow    him, 

speaker  asked  the  question  quickly  He  led  the  way  to  one  of  those 
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common  resorts  for  seamen  which  gave  me  to  keep,  with  his  marriage 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  hues   on,    and    I    count    that's   the 

"Ask  for  a  private  room,  young-    name  as  is  on  it." 
ster,  if  you've   any  magging  to  do        "  You've  got  his  marriage  certi6- 
aa  you  don't  want  made  too  com-    cate  ?     Then   it's  worth   a   hundred 
mon.     They'll  give  you  a  parlour,  if    pounds   to    you,    my   good    fellow, 
you  pay  fur  it."  that's  all,   if  you'll  come  with  me," 

The   pair  were   soon  seated  in  a    said  the  younger  man,  excitedly, 
low   close    room,   redolent  of   stale        '*  The   devil  it  is!     Are    you   in 
tobacco  and  worse  odours.  sober   earnest,   mate,   or  have    you 

'*Now,  John  Soiners,"  said  the  been  a-lushing  it  ?  " 
younger  man  (he  quietly  assumed  The  other  hastily  drew  out  a 
the  identity,  and  the  other  did  not  small  pocket-book,  and  produced  a 
now  seem  inclined  to  dispute  it),  scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It 
"  you  see  I  know  you — but  I'll  call  was  the  same  advertisement  which 
you  Jack  "Winter  for  the  present  if  had  attracted  Miss  Hargrave's  at- 
you  prefer  it.  I've  no  objection,"  tention  at  the  station, 
he  added,  with  a  half-laugh,  "  to  a  *'  Who'll  go  bail  for  the  truth  of 
fancy  name,  if  it  suits  a  gentleman's  this  here?''  asked  Jack  Somers, 
purpose;   I've  hailed  by  more  than    prudently. 

one  myself  of  late.  But  you  were  "If  you'll  come  with  me  at  once 
John  Somers  when  you  saw  Richard  to  my  lawyer's,  and  bring  the  paper 
Freeman  married."  you   spoke    of,    and   tell  him  what 

"John  Somers  it  wa?,"  said  the  you've  told  me,  you  shall  have  part 
man  sententiously,  though  with  of  the  money  down,  and  the  rest 
some  surprise.  He  was  quite  at  when  you  give  your  evidence." 
his  ease  now  ;  for  whatever  doubt-  "  I  don't  like  lawyer?,"  said  Jack, 
ful  points  there  were  in  his  previous  shaking  his  head.  "  I  alius  give 
history,  llichard  Freeman's  name  them  sort  as  wide  a  berth  as  I 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  them,    can." 

"  You  saw  him  married  ?  "  "If   your    story    be    true — as    I 

**  AVell,  I  did. '  have    no    doubt    it    is,    miud — I'll 

"  You  remember  the  name  of  the    make  it  two  hundred." 
— lady?"  "You're  flush  of  your  promises, 

"  Well,  she  wasn't  that  much  of  youngster.  Now  let  me  ax  you  a 
a  lady ;  but  I  remember  her  well  question — you've  axed  me  a  pretty 
enough — Mary  Gordon ;  she  were  many.  Wiiat's  Dick  Freeman,  or 
some  sort  of  a  cousin  o*  mine."  whatever    his    name    might   be,    to 

The  young   man  slightly  flu^ehed,    you?'' 
and  spoke  rapidly.  "  lie   was  my  father,"    said   the 

"You     witnessed     the    marriage,    young  man. 
Did    you    know    Richard  Freeman        "  D —  me  if    you    don't    favour 
well  ? ''  him,  now   I  look  at  you.      Y'ou've 

"Better  than  I  know  you."  a   considerable    spice    of   his   ways 

"  Was  that  his  real  name?"  Did  about  you,  too.  Well,  Dick  was  a 
you  know  him  go  by  any  other?  "        good  pal  to  me;  I  liked  Dick.     And 

"  Well,  there  was  few  of  us  as  you're  Dick's  son  ?  I  don't  know 
went  by  our  Sunday  names  out  as  I'd  ha'  gone  near  a  lawyer  again, 
there,  you  know.  I  don't  suppose  of  my  free  will,  for  the  chance  of 
as  his  name  teas  Freeman.  I've  the  hun'nd  pounds  you  talk  about: 
heard  he  left  another  name  behind  but  I  were  always  a  soft  chap,  ana 
him  in  En<iland.  I  can't  justly  say  I'll  po  with  you,  if  I  miss  my  trip, 
as  I  remember  it."  You  11  have  to  see  me  througn  witli 

"Was  it  Hargrave?"  the  cap'n,  mind  you — -you  and  your 

"Ilargrave?  I  do  believe  it  was  I  lawyer-chap.  lie's  good  for  that 
I've  got  a  paper  somewhere,  as  he    much,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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The  two  meD  got  into  k  H&nBom,  "  She  must  s&Q  without  Ur. 
and  drove  rapidly  to  o  small  court  Somen,  tbeD,  mj  dear  sir ;  we 
near  Clifford's  Inn.  They  were  ounot  possib^  spare  bim,  now  we 
•hown  into  a  room  almost  as  cloee  have  him.  The  law  icust  lay  an 
and  dingy  as  that  which  they  had  embargo  on  vou,  Hr.  Somera.  But 
left.  Mr.  Brent,  (be  lawyer,  whom  we'll  make  that  all  right,"  said  the 
thcT  round  there  Bitting  at  bis  lawyer,  as  be  saw  signs  of  restless- 
desk,  went  far  to  juati5',  in  bis  nesa  oa  the  sailor's  part.  "  I'll 
outward  appearance,  Jack  Somers's  send  down  my  clerk  at  once,"  He 
prejuoice  against  the  profession  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  bis  instruc- 
generally  —  which,  however,  it  ia  tions  to  a  squintio^  young  man  who 
only  fair  to  say,  was  founded  on  answered  it.  "  We'U  serve  a  sub- 
certain  personal  experiences  not  of  pcena  on  you  in  due  form  in  the 
a  favourable  kind,  connected  with  course  of  the  evening,"  be  con- 
what  he  himself  termed  "a  spree  tinued;  "we  could  not  part  with 
on  shore,"  but  which  was  known  you,  sir,  on  any  account;  and,  aa 
in  the  jargon  of  the  law  aa  "  assault  I  observed  just  now,  you  will  be 
and  t)atti.'ry,"  and  which  had  led  more  than  satisfied  for  any  incon- 
to  his  shipping  himself  on  board  venience.  He  knows  of  the  reward, 
the  Diana  under  his  present  alia*.  Mr.  Hargrave?" 
He  bad  been  assured,  however,  in  "  I  knows,"  sud  Somers,  with  a 
the  course  of  his  drive  frooi  the  wa^e  of  his  hand,  perhaps  implying 
Docks,  that  the  law  at  present  had  that  such  things  were  not  necessary 
no  lerrora  for  him,  but  ralber  a  to  discuss  between  gentlemen — "  I 
prospect  of  considerable  advantage ;  knows ;  but  I'm  not  sure  I'd  ha' 
BO  that  when  be  was  presented  to  come  here  at  alL  but  as  he  says  he's 
Mr.  Brent  by  his  lawful  surname,  a  son  of  Dick  freeman's.  1  liked 
be  made  no  difficult;  on  the  point.  Dick." 

"  So  we've  got  our  witness,  Mr.  "  Ton  witnessed  the  marri^e  of 
Hargravc,"  said  tbe  lawyer,  when  Richard  Freeman  —  we'll  call  him 
the  introduction  had  been  duly  so,  tou  know — with  Mary  Gordon, 
made.  "I  knew  Furritt  was  right,  in  March  18  —  ?"  said  tbe  lawyer, 
Kever  knew  bim  fail,  sir,— that  ia,  referring  to  some  notes. 
when  properly  paid.  Always  pay  a  "  Month  o'  March,  was  it7  Well,'' 
man  well,  Mr.  Bargrave,  when  you  be  said,  after  some  caculatien^  of 
want  your  work  well  done.  That'a  his  own  personal  movements,  "  I 
a  maxim  of  mine.  I'm  sure  you'll  pritty  well  think  it  was;  least- 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Somers  7  "  ways,  when  they  were  married,   I 

Jack  Somera  indicated  his  absent  aaw  the  job    done,  that's    sartain. 

to  BO  sound  a  principle.  And  I  promised  Dick  I'd  remem- 

"Tou'U  be  well    paid    for    your  ber  il." 

work,  sir,  aa  ^ou'U  find ;  it's  Mr.  "  At    Ballarat,    were    tbey    mar- 

Hargrave's     wish  —  eicuso     me     if  ried  ? " 

I  call  you  so  for  the  present,"  he  "Quite  light,"  said  Jack. 

addi/d,  turning  lo  the  younger  man  "  Tbeie  was  a  fire  there,  some  two 

— "it's    Mr.    Hargrave's   espressed  or  three  years  aflw?     The  wooden 

wish  to  act  in  the  whole  of  this  church  was  burnt?" 

business  on  tbe  most  liberal  princi-  "  The  whole  town  wtn  btimt,  aa 

pies.     Do  I  represent  you  correctly,  yon  may  say." 

sir?"  "Then  the  registers  were  burnt. 

"  Yes,   yes,"  sMd  the  one  whom  It's  all  right,  it's  all  right,"  said  the 

the    lawyer   called    Ha^frave,    in    a  lawyer,  es^rlyj    "  that  corresponds 

tone  of  some  impatience.     "  But  we  exactly   with   Furritt's   information. 

have  no   time  to  lose,  Mr.  Brent;  Capitfd  fellow,  Furritt ;  never  wrong, 

the  vessel  of  which  Mr.  Somera  ia  Mr.  Somers,  you're  the  man  that  baa 

mate  aaita  this  evetung,"  given  us  a  deal  of  trouble— and  ex- 
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pense ;   but  we're  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Somers  immediately  on  his  evi- 

you.     You're  the  *  missing  link,'  Mr.  dence   being  given  in  court   to   the 

Somers,  that  we  read  about  ia  the  effect  of  this  deposition  ?  " 

— in  the—"  "  You're    a  precious  cunning  old 

Mr.  Brent  was  not  sure  it  was  in  duffer,  you  are,"  said  Jack  Somers. 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  natural  ex-  "  Suppose  I  says  as  I  won't  squeak 
ultation  at  having  caught  his  wit-  till  you  hands  me  that  over — eh? 
ne>s,  he  was  wandering  out  of  the  two  can  play  at  hold-fast,  I'd  have 
safe  paths  of  law  into  the  thorny  you  remember.  But  if  there's  any 
thickets  of  literature ;  so  he  wi:?ely  slice  o'  luck  coming  to  Dick  Free- 
pulled  up  with  a  cough  which  cov-  man's  son,  as  I  count  there  is  from 
ered  his  retreat.  your  talk,  I  arn't  the  man  to  balk 

There   was    no    doubt,    however,  him  of  it.     You  may  keep  the  flimsy 

that  they  hal  got  the  very  man  they  till  I  axes  for  it,  lawyer;    mind  it 

had  long  been  looking  for,  and  that  don't  stick  to  your  fingers,  though. 

Mr.    Furritt,  of   the    "  Private    In-  And  now,  Mr.  Hargrave,  I'm  getting 

quiry"    Oflfice,   had   done   his  work  dry." 

quite  successfully.  The  particulars  Hargrave  was  considerably  em- 
of  the  sailor's  evidence  were  very  barrassed  what  to  do  with  his  wit- 
soon  committed  to  writing  by  Mr.  ness,  now  he  had  caught  him.  He 
Brent,  read  over,  and  duly  signed  looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  some 
with  Jack  Somers's  mark.  dismay  ;  but  that  gentleman,   in  no 

**  Most  complete   case,"   said   the  way    offended   by   the   sidlor's    un- 

lawyer :  "  I  don't  suppose  Sir  Fran-  complimentary  address,   after  quiet- 

cis   will   go  into   court    against    it.  ly  securing  the  note,  recommended 

We've  got  the  marriaj^e   certificate,  them   both   to   a  house   in   the  im- 

the  only  surviving  witness  in   per-  mediate    neighbourhood,   where    he 

son,    the     baptism     certificates;    in  assured  them  they  would  find  every 

fact,  there's  not  even  a  legal  doubt,  accommodation  in  the  way  of  board 

I   propose    to    reopen    negotiations  and    lodging.       He    called     young 

with  the  other  party  at  once.     Com-  Hargrave  aside  before  they  parted. 

promises  are   against  our   interests,  *'  I    think,    with    all    submission, 

of  course,  but  as  an  honest  lawyer  I  Mr.  Hargrave,  I'd   keep  him  within 

always  recommend  them,  especially  reach,    though    I    don't    think   he's 

in  fiunily cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Har-  inclined    to    bolt;    but    safe's    safe, 

grave  —  especially   in    family   cases,  you   know.      And   I  propose  to  go 

where   feelings    have    to   be    consi-  down  myself  to-morrow  or  next  day 

dered.     Mr.  Somers  will   stay  with  to  make  a  last  offer  to  Messrs.  Hunt, 

you,  or  where  we  may   easily  find  Sir  Francis'  people.      They'll   listen 

him,  I  conclude?'*  to  reason  now,  if  they  are  the  wise 

Young  Hargrave  had   drawn  out  men  they  pass  for." 

his  pocket-book,  and  had  a  bank-  '*  I   don't  want    hard   terms,  Mr. 

note  in  his  hand.  Brent,  remember :   I  don't  seem  to 

"  Here,  Somers,"  he  said,  "  there's  make  you  understand  the  one  thing 
the  fifty  I  promised  down.  It's  I  care  for — establishing  the  mar- 
about the  la«t  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Brent,"  riage.  I  won't  forego  my  rights  in 
he  added,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh,  one  way;  but  it's  not  a  matter  of 
**  They  were  hard  got.  I  hope  they  money  with  me,  remember  that.  I 
won't  be  wasted."  want  no   accounts  of  the   estate,  as 

"  You  hand   this  to  me   in   trust  you  cull  them,  or  arrears  of  any  kind. 

for  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Brent,  looking  It's  hard  enough  on  him  as  it  is." 

significantly   at    the    youn^'er  man,  *' Pooh  1   he   had   enough    of   hia 

and  arresting  the  note  on  the   way  mother's,    without    the    baronetcy. 

across  the  table.      "  This  is  in  part  The  Wanscote  estates  arc  not  above 

payment  of  the  reward  offered,  and  half  his  income." 

I  am  authorized  to  hand  it  over  to  **  So  much  the  better.   But  I  want 
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no    back-reckonings — let    bj-gones  'Sir  Bichard,'  it*8   merely    that   I 

be-  by-gones.*'  don't  wish  to  seem  obtrusive." 

*^  I  ou  really  are  the  most  unrea-  ''  You    don't    risk    much/'    said 

Bonably  reasonable  client  that  I  ever  Harerave,  bhmtly. 

fell    in  with  in   the  course  of  my  "Time  and  brains  are  money,  sir. 

profession/'  said  Mr.  Brent;  "how-  And  the  case,  remember,  was  not  so 

ever,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  close  at  promising    when    our    terms    were 

once  with  such  terms  as  you  insist  made.     I'm    getting    an    old    man, 

on  offering;  except  that  your  very  too,  and  your  annuity  won't  have 

liberality  might  seem,  perhaps — we  to  run  over  many  years." 

lawyers  -are  suspicious^  you  will  sav  "  I'm  not  grudging  you  what  I 

— to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  strength  agreed   to— not  at  an.    We'll  look 

of  our  case."  in  to-morrow,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  You   don't  think  there  is  any  "  Early^  if  you  please — or  rather, 

doubt?"  this  evemng.    I'll  get  this,  Mr.  So- 

"  Not  a  shadow.    I'm  risking  a  mers's,  evidence  into  proper  shape ; 

ffood  deal  on  its  validky,  you  know,  and  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  I  shall  go 

Mr.  Hargrave ;   if  I  don't  call   you  down  to  Wansford." 


m. 

When  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  He  returned  in  due  course,  and 
reached  home,  he  found  the  medi-  pronounced  his  patient  to  be  goinff 
cal  report  of  the  patient  not  wholly  on  admirably ;  in  fact,  he  K)und 
satisfactory.  Evolved  from  the  her  comfortably  asleep.  The  din- 
professional  cloud  in  which  the  ner  passed — so  well,  mat  the  sur- 
surgeon  thought  fit  to  wrap  his  in-  g^on,  who  had  never  dined  at 
formation,  the  plain  truth  was  that  Wanscote  before,  even  pronounced 
he  feared  some  injury  to  the  brain,  the  baronet  in  his  heart  to  be 
The  baronet  was  very  urgent,  first)  "  not  a  bad  fellow ; "  a  large  con- 
that  further  advice  should  be  had:  cession  on  his  part,  since  he  had 
and  secondly,  that  the  surgeon  should  imbibed  the  modern  doctrine  that 
not  leave  the  house  for  the  present :  peers  and  bishops  and  baronetfl, 
and  when  the  first  was  pronounced  and  suchlike,  were  utter  anachro- 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  second  nisms  in  an  age  of  realities.  He 
all  but  impossible,  seeing  that  there  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  his  wine 
were  cases  in  and  about  Wansford  none  the  less,  rather  the  more;  it 
which  were  considered  quite  as  in-  was  diverting  some  small  part  of 
teresting  by  the  parties  immediately  capital  to  the  interests  of  labour, 
concerned,  Sir  Francis  reluctantly  He  was  leisurely  sipping  his  cof- 
compromised  matters  by  getting  fee  with  the  same  pleasurable  feel- 
fi*om  him  a  promise  to  return  that  ing,  and  Sir  Francis  had  taken  out 
evening  to  the  hall  to  dine  and  sleep,  his  watch^  and  begun  an  apology 
A  tCte-a-tete  dinner  with  Mr.  M*Far-  about  havmg  letters  to  write  wl^ch 
lane  was  rather  a  hi^h  price  to  pay  would  oblige  him  to  leave  Mr. 
as  a  retainer  for  his  services,  no  M'Farlane  to  amuse  himself  for  an 
doubt;  but  in  his  present  mood,  hour  or  so,  when  a  messase  from 
the  owner  of  Wanscote  was  inclined  Mrs.  Hargrave  summoned  the  sur- 
to  be  hberaL  geon  upstairs. 

*'  Rest    and    quiet  are  worth  all  The  patient  bad  awoke,  at  first 

the   doctors  in  the  world    for  the  apparently  much  revived,  and  per-* 

next    four     hours,"     said     MTar-  fectly     sensible.      She    had    a^ed 

lane,   honestly;    ''and  I'll  be  with  with  some  natural    surprise  where 

you  at  seven^  if  that  case  goes  at  she  was^  and  when  informed,  had 

all  as  it  shouldl"  begged  m  a  very  excited  manner 
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to  be  allowed  to  see  Miss  Hargrave  He  went  out  of  the   room  with 

alone.      Tlie    elder    lady   had     hu-  Miss   Hargrave,   leaving    the    elder 

moured  her,  but  had  re-entered  the  lady  still  in  attendance. 

roDui  very  soou  on  a  slight  excuse,  "  She's    got    something     on     her 

entertaining     a     prudent     suspicion  mind,"  said   he.     **  Her   pulse  is  all 

that     it    might     be     desirable,    lor  right,    and    she's    rational     enough. 

the  patient's   sake,   to   cut  such  an  The    cut    on    the    temple   is   quite 

interview   short,   if    slie    continued  superficial.     It's  on  her  mind,  and 

to   betray   excitement.     The    result  she   may    worry  herself    ill.      Per- 

seemed  quite   to  justify   the    inter-  haps  she  said  something  to  you  ?  " 

ruption;    for    she    found   her  niece  Miss  Hargrave    hesitated.      Her 

in    a    sad    state    of   bewilderment,  own  idea  had  been  that  this  strange 

The  girl  was  now  insisting  on  get-  girl    had    escaped    from    a    lunatic 

ting  up,  and  returning  to  what  she  asylum,    but    that    her  brother,   or 

called     h(.r     home,     after    puzzling  husband,  or  whatever  he  was,  would 

poor    Lizzy    with    fresh    entreaties  hardly   in  that    case  have  left  her 

tor    forgiveness    for   some    imagin-  so  unceremoniously  at  the   statioiL 

ary   wrong.     Yet  there   was   more  "  She  has  been  talkina:  to  me  rather 

than    method    in    her    madnes*,   if  strangely,"     she     replied;    but    she 

such  it  was.     She  inquired  anxious-  had  a  delicacy  in  repeating  all  that 

ly  whether  her  brother  had  caught  had  pas-ed. 

his  train  to  London,  showing  a  *'  \Vell,  we'll  give  her  a  compos- 
perfect  recollection  of  all  the  cir-  ing  draught  to-night — quite  inno- 
curnstanees  of  his  journey.  They  cent — but  it's  not  a  case  for  medi- 
did  not  know  at  all  how  to  deal  cine.  She's  in  trouble,  poor  thing." 
with  her,  and  Mr.  M'Farlane  was  There  was  a  complaint  calle  1  lore, 
requested  to  give  his  advice.  which    admitted    of  all  manner  of 

The  surgeon   felt  lior   pulse,   and  complications,  and  for  which  there 

asked  the  ordinary  questions.  was  no  known  remedy  in  the  old  or 

"  You    think    I    am     wandering,  new   pharmacopoeia — nxdlis   medicor' 

sir,"  said  she;    **I  know  I  am  not.  hVis  herhis^   as   Mr.  M'Farlane   said 

I  was   shaken   a  good   deal,   but  I  when    he    found    himself    in    clas* 

am   quite    recovered    now.      I   can  sical   company,    quoting    the    Latin 

walk    to    Wansford  quite  well,    or  grammar  of  his  boyhood.     He  had 

you  can  seiid  something  for  me,  as  not   the    smallest  doubt  in  his  own 

it   is   so    late — but    I    cannot    stay  mind  that  this   was  a  virulent   case 

here.       l^r^^y,     P^'«y,     don't     keep  of    the    diseas',   but    he   was    not 

me  1  "  quite   sure   whether  he  could   ven- 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  are  ture  upon  a  joke  on  that  subject 
in  my  hands,  if  you  please.  I'm  with  a  baronet's  sister.  Was  the 
al)Solute  here — monarch  of  all  I  young  man  whom  she  called  her 
survey — and  I  can't  allow  you  to  brother,  any  brother  at  all?  Had 
leave  this  room  to-night.  But  I'll  they  run  away  together,  and  had  she 
do  anything  else  for  you,  and  I  or  he  repented  ?  Well,  he  was  not 
daresay  you'll  be  well  enough  called  upon  to  settle  these  ques- 
to  go  to-morrow.  Can  I  write  to  tions.  He  went  down  to  the  draw- 
any  one  for  you,  or  do  anything  ing-room,  but  Sir  Francis  was  still 
for  you  in  vVanslbrd?  Would  you  in  his  library,  and  Miss  Hargrave 
like  any  of  your  friends  sent  for  ?  "  soon   pi  -aded   fatigue    and    retired. 

*'  Yes,    yes,"  said   the   girl,   '*  if  I  So  Mr.  M'Farlane,  having  had  a  long 

only  knew  where   to   write   to   for  day's  work  and  a  good  dinner,  and 

him.     I'm  not  sure  of  his  address."  never  being  over-fond   of  his  own 

"  Well,  let  it  all  alone  till  to-raor-  company,     wished     himself    good- 
row;    you'll    be    better  then.      I'll  night,  and  went  off  to  bed. 
give   you  something  now  that  will  There  was  nothing   whatever   to 
do  you  good."  detain  him  the  next  morning.     ""*- 
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to  dr»w  her  into  converBstion  on  know  by  the  addrees.  He's  get- 
other  Buhjectfi,  but  she  became  ting  money  oat  of  some  poor  devil, 
Tery  silent,  and  soon  aaked  leave  but  he  can  h&Te  no  case.  Mr. 
to  retire.  Bichard    HargraTe    bad    «   nataral 

Sir    Francis   had    obtained    more  ion,    no    doubt  —  poBUblj    two    <x 

particulars  about  his  guest  than  the  three ;    but   he   never   married  tliat 

rest  of  bis  household  were  aware  o£  woman,  nnlesi  it  iras  within  biz 

He  had  found  out  the  widow  with  months   of  his    death.    And    tlutt 

whom  young  Freeman  and  his  ais-  would   be   perfectly   immaterial    to 

ter  had  been  lodging  at  Wansford  ns,  you  know,  Sir  Francis." 
for   the  last  four  or  Eve   days,  and         Mr.  Hunt  was  tbe  fiunily  adviser 

had  perfectly  aatieSed  himself  as  to  and  friend  of  many   yean,  ftnd  hii 

their    entire    regpectabitity,  to  say  voice  was  to  the  young  baronet  as 

tbe  leasL    He  had  also  ascertained  the  voioe  of  an   oraole.      It   w 

that    the    young    man    bad    been  ratber  disagreeable,  however,  even 

searching     registers,     and     m^ing  this  shadow  of  a  claim ;   more  esp»- 

very  particular  iuquiriea   as  to.  the  cially   if,   as   he   began  strongly    to 

Hargrave    family.      The   advertise-  suspect,  be  had  one  of  the  daim-    , 

ment  which  had  caught  his  sister's  ants  now  in  his  bonse,  oonoected 

eye  had  brought  to  his  recollection  with  him   by  this   new   and  singBr- 

an  old  report,  to  which  his  legal  lar    obligation.      He    wonid    Itka 

advisers   gave    no    credence   what-  exceedingly    to    do    something    ibr 

ever,  of  a  marriage  contracted  by  thia  young  man  and  hia  sister,  and 

a  deceased  uncle  in  Australia,  and  it  would  interfere  very  nnpleaaantl^ 

of  a  claim  set  up,  or  proposed  to  with  bis  intentions  if  they  or  than 

be  set  up,  by  the  children  of  such  advisers   should  be   inclined   to   r»- 

marriage,  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  gard  hia  ofier  in  the  li^t  of  a  bribs 

Wanscote   estates.     But   this   story  or  a  compromise.      The  baronet  WM 

hod  been  set  afloat  a  few  months  in    a    very  uncomfortable  stata  of 

after   bis     own     succession    to    the  mind   altogether — a  fact  which   did 

estate,  now  fully  three  years  ago,  not  entirely  escape  bis  annt'a  ob- 

and   the  matter  would  hardly  have  servation.     He  treated  bis  reluctant 

been  allowed  to  Bleep   so   long  had  guest  with  scrupulous  kindness  and 

the   cldm   rested  on   any  plausible  attention,    but    he   left    her    entor* 

fouDdation.       Richard      Hargrave,  tainment    almost    entiralv    in    tha 

an  elder    brother  of    Sir   Francis  hands  of  his  sister  and  tin.  Hsfw 

father,  at  a  time  when  hjs  own  pros-  grave.       Miss   Freeman   had   BO  tu 

peels  of  succession  seemed  utterly  yielded  to  that  lady's  argumentt  M 

remote,  had  gone  off  to  the  colonies  to  consent  to  remain  at  Wanacots 

(to    the    considerable   relief   of   his  until    her     brother     retnfned    from 

relatives)  and  had  died  there.    He  London;  and  Sir  Francis  had  Mk 

had    formed    a    discreditable    con~  instructions    at  Wansfbn]   that  tha 

nection  in  England  before  be  left,  laiter,    on    hia    arrival,    should    be    - 

and  very  probably  the  woman  had  fiilly  informed  of  his  sister's  whsro- 

foUowed  him    to   Queensland,  and  abouta,      and     the     circamstanMS 

passed  herself  off  as  his  wife;  but  which  had  brought  her  to  Waa^ 

that   he    had    any   legitimate    heirs  cole ;    or   that   any   commi 

was  highly  improbable.    Were  these  received  from  him  should 

Freemacs  the  claimants  ?    Sir  Fran-  warded    to   the   Hall    at   i 

cis  bad  even  taken  the  trouble  to  call  special  messenger. 
on  his  lawyers,  and  drawn  their  at-         ''  You   pain   us   all    cons 

tention  to  the  repetition  of  the  old  Uisa  Freeman."  he  said  tt 

advertisement   in    the    newspapers,  almost  the  only  occamon  tl 

Ur.  Hunt,   the  shrewd  old  senior  pened  to    be    left  alone,  " 

partner,  laughed.  extreme  eagerness  to  leave 

"It's  old  Brent  at  it  again;    I  you  have  tbe  iigbt,aadwa 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  so  un-  He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  spoke 

grateful — indeed  I  am."  earnestly  and  quietly  enough. 

*'  Nay,  excuse  me,  it  is  not  a  "  Is  it  because  we  are  rich  and 
question  of  gratitu<le  on  your  part;  you  are  poor,  that  you  should  be  too 
and  that's  just  what  I  can't  under-  proud  to  accept  our  gratitude  ?  Is 
stand.  Philosophers  tell  us  (and  that nuite  as  it  should  be?" 
I  am  cynic  enough  to  believe)  that  **No,"  said  the  Australian,  look- 
people  hate  the  s  ght  of  those  who  ing  him  full  in  tiie  face  for  a  mo- 
have  laid  them  under  an  obligation ;  ment  —  *'no,  it's  not  that.  Sir 
so  that,  if /were  anxious  to  ^*t  rid  Francis;  I've  seen  men  living  Hke 
of  yoM,  it  would  be  all  quite  in  ac-  princes  one  week  and  beggars  the 
cordance  with  our  delightful  human  next.  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
nature.  But  when  a  man  has  done  money.  I've  known  what  it  is  to 
another  a  real  service,  it  is  said  he  want  it,  too— a  want  I  suppose  you 
feels  kindly  disposed  to  him — feels  cannot  even  understand.  But 
a  sort  of  pro{)erty  in  him,  you  see  money's  a  miserable  thing  —  a 
—ever  alter  wards.  I  suppose  the  miserable  thing,  I  mean,  for  people 
rule  don't  apply  to  a  woman."  to  quarrel  about" 

It  was  diflicult  to  say  whether  he  lie   thought  he  began  partly  to 

spoke  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest^  understand  her;  but  Mrs.  ilargrave 

though  it  was  witli  a  laugh  of  badi-  came  into  the  room  at  the  moment, 

nage  that  he  uttered  the  words,  and  and  he  went  out  for  his  morning's 

he  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he  ride.     When  he  returned  to  luncn- 

spoke.     She    made    no    immediate  eon   he  found  his  aunt  waiting  for 

reply:    and  when  he  turned  round  him. 

he  felt  sure  >he  was  in  tears,  though  **  This    young    thing's    brother's 

she  held   her  fa<.'e   down  close  over  come,   and    he's    in    the   library — a 

some  pretence  of  work  which  Lizzy  rather    impetuous    young    man,    it 

had  found  for  her.  seems  to  me.    He  wishes  to  see  you 

"  I   beg    your  pardon,"    he  said,  before  he  takes  his  sister  home ;  so 

gently — *'  really  I  beg  your  pardon  j  if  you  were  to  go  to  him  at  once  it 

there  is  something  I  do  not  under-  might  perhaps  be  &s  well." 

stand    about  it  all,   I  see.      I    am  Sir    Francis     found     his    visitor 

very  unlucky.     I   won't    gay   any-  awaiting  him;   Miss  Freeman  was 

thing  more  on  the  subject.     When  with  him,  but  left  the  library  as  he 

you  get  back  to  your  own  friends,  entered.       He    put    out    his    hand 

perhaps  you  will  so  far  forgive  me  frankly ;   the   young    man   had   the 

as  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  in 

possible  way   in   which  I  can   fur«  more     presentable     costume    than 

ther  your   brother's   views    in  life,  when  they  had  last  met 

I  owe  him  nothing,  you  know,"  he  **  Mr.   Freeman,  I  think  ?  though 

added,   laughing,    "  so    perhaps    he  our  la?t  meeting  was  rather  a  hur- 

won't    be    proud ;    indeed,    /    did  ried  one." 

80  nething  for  Atm."  The  young  man  bowed.     "  I  have 

**  Oh  I    you    have  all    been  most  to  thank  you.  Sir  Francis  Hargrave, 

kintl    to    u-<    from    the    first — that  as  I  have  only  lately  learnt,  for  your 

makes  it  so — «o "  great  politeness — kindness  I  should 

"  So  very  disagreeable  ?  "  say  —  to   a  stranger.      I   do   thank 

She  was  only  a  girl  of  nineteen,  you — though  I    could  almost  wish 

thougii  her  ^elf-dependent  life  had  that  kindness  had  not  been   done, 

given  her  much  of  the   experience  Still  more    I  thank    you  for  your 

of  a  woman ;  and  the   absurdity  of  goodness  to  my  sister." 

the  conclusion  made  her  laugii,  just  Sir     Francis      interrupted     him. 

a  little   laugh,   in  spite  of  her  real  "  You  have  been  misinformed  en- 

di-«tress.     It  was  t!ie  first  time  she  tircly,  Mr.  Freeman.     I  am  the  per- 

h  id  done  more  than  smile.  son  to  offer  thanks^  if  thanks  could 
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repay,   or   were   desired.      To   Miss  you;    and   I'll    never    trouble    you 

Freeman's     bravery,     under     God's  about  the  title  or  the  estates." 

providence,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  here  Sir  Francis  smiled   and  shook  bis 

alive."  head  as  the  other  ran  on. 

''  Pooh  1  the  gill  put  out  her  "  I  know  what  you  think — you 
hand,  slie  tells  nie,  as  any  one  think  the  claim's  a  bad  one,  or  you 
would,  and  you  cai]<rht  it.  Tht-re  think  I'm  a  fool.  Perhaps  I  am  that 
is  no  obUgation.  We  don't  think  last;  my  lawyer  tells  me  so,  how- 
much  of  such  things  where  we  ever.  But  I  can  see  the  loss  to  you 
came  from.  And  most  of  you  will  be  far  greater  than  the  gain  to 
English  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  would  me;  you  were  brought  up  to  this 
have  sent  a  poor  girl  home  with  sort  of  thing,  you  see,  and  I  wasn't, 
a  tun-pound  note,  perhaps,  to  pay  Nor  I  don't  altogetlier  hold  with 
the  doctor,  and  called  n»*xt  day.  your  primogeniture  laws.  I  don't 
You  have  dealt  with  her  as  if  she  see  why  my  father  should  have  bad 
were  one  of  your  own,  she  tells  all  the  estate,  just  because  be  bap- 
me ;  and  I  say  again,  I  thank  you  pened  to  be  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
for  it."  fore  yours.     And  a  handle  to  a  man's 

He  spoke  somewhat  roughly,  but  name  is  no  great  use  in  a  new  coun- 

there   was    heart  in    his   t<.)ne    and  try.     And  the  long  and  short  of  it 

words.  all  is   this :  it's  more  than  likely  I 

Again    Sir    Francis    warmly    dis-  might   not  have  made   my  case   so 

claimed  the  other's  interpretation.  clear  but  for  your  help  ;  and  I  tbink 

''  I  say,"  he  continued,  ''  you  and  I   should   expect  this  old  bouse   to 
yours  have  treated   my  sisfer  as  if  fall  down  and  smother  me  if  I  turn- 
she  were  one  of  your  own   blood,  ed  you  out  of  it." 
You  were  right,  sir — she  is  a  Har-  **  My  good  sir,"  said  the  baronet^ 
grave  by  birth  and  name."  as  soon  as  he  could  get  room  for  a 

''  Indeed,"      said      the      baronet,  word,    *'  these   things    are   all    best 

He  saw  now  pretty  well  what  was  left  to  our  lawyers.     No  doubt  you 

coming.  are  well  advised,  but  we  won't  dis- 

"  I   am    come   on    an  unpleasant  cuss  it  here." 

errand,  and  I  want  to  get  it  clone.  "  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  pro- 

My  name  is  Richard  Hargrave,  son  ducing   a  small    packet,    and,    after 

of  Richard  Hargrave,  your  father's  hastily  unfolding  it,  throwing  it  on 

elder  brother."  the  library   table ;    "  there    are   my 

Sir  Francis  bowed.     "  You  claim  proofs.      Show   them  to  your  law- 

to  be  his  lawful  heir?  "  vers,  if  you  will.      I  quarrelled  with 

"  I  do.  Not  exactly  in  the  sense  mine  this  morning  belbre  I  could 
you  put  it,  however.  I  came  to  get  them  from  him.  Or  you  and 
England  to  make  out  my  right  to  1  could  settle  it.  Read  them,  and 
this  baronetcy,  and  this  place,  I  if  I'm  wrong,  I'm  wrong.  If  not^ 
suppose,"  said  he,  looking  round  you'll  do  what  I  ask  of  you,  ana 
him;  '"but  more  than  all,  I  had  a  you  may  keep  them,  if  you  wilL" 
fancy  to  prove  I  was  not  the  has-  '' Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Fran- 
tard  your  lawyers  chose  to  call  me.  cis,  somewhat  haughtily  ;  "  I  di»- 
I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  full  pute  your  claim  bi-cause  I  believe 
proof — your  lawyers  have  admitted  it  to  be  unfounded,  but  you  mis- 
it — of  njy  mother's  marriage,  and  take  me  if  you  suppose  I  would 
my  o\\n  legitimacy.  But  I  ofler  keep  or  take  what  was  not  my 
you  terms — fair  terms,  I  think,  own."  And  he  pushed  the  papers 
Acknowledge  me  as  my  father's  back  to  thc-ir  owner, 
son ;  give  me  enough  for  a  fair  They  were  interrupted  by  the 
start  in  the  new  country — it  suits  entrance  of  a  servant, 
me  better  than  the  old;  buy  me  a  "Mr.  Hunt,  Sir  Francis,  wishes 
farm,   and  stock   it — I  leave   it   to  to  see  you." 
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"  Show  him  in."  seen  the  woman  Lester — you  remem- 

Tho  stai  \  man  of  business  would  ber,  Sir  Francis — who  is  prepared 

have    started,    but    that   he    never  to  j^ve  evidence  of  the  birth." 

allowe<i   himself  sach    an    indiscre-  "  I  don't  want  to  enter  into  any 

tion,  when  he  saw  the  visitor  with  particulars  that  might  be  painful  to 

whom  the  ba!  onet  was  closeted.  you,"  continued  the  lawyer  to   the 

"  I  came,  Sir  Francis——  "  young  man,  who  stood  silent  and 

'*  Vou  came  just  when  you  were  perturbed,    and     had    turned    very 

wanted,  Hunt.     Mr.  Freeman  wants  pale,   witn    one    hand  laid  heavily 

me  to  act  as  my  own  lawyer,  and  on    the    library    table;  "but    the 

his  too,   I   believe — a  responsibility  subsequent    baptism  of   a  Richard 

which  I  decline."  Hargrave  by  the    chaplain  of  -the 

"  What  is  it,    Sir  Francis  ? "  said  Nemesis  at  Geelonp    is,    you    see, 

the   lawyer,  taking  a  seat — ^he  was  quite  compatible  with  his  birth  as 

quite     at     home    in    that     house;  Richard  Grordon   two  years  before. 

"  what  is  it  V  "  That  you  were  aware  of  this  I  do 

Sir  Francis  shortly  explained  the  not    lor    a    moment    assume,"   he 

claim,  and  the  proposal  which  had  added,  hastily,  as  the  other  made  a 

been  laid  before  liim.  sudden  exclamation. 

"  This   young  gentleman    was  so  "  Mr.    Freeman,"  interposed    the 

goo'J  as  to  show   me   these  papers  baronet^  "you  made  me  a  proposi- 

this  morning,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  I  tion  just  now  in  the  way  of  com- 

glunced  at  them   at  his  special  re-  promise;  it  was  a  handsome   one. 

quest,  though,  as  I  told  him,  it  was  I  accept    it.      Name    the    locality 

quite  out  of  tlie  course  of  business."  where   you    would  wish  to   settle, 

"  And  you  admitted  these  certifi-  and   Mr.  Hunt  has  my  instructions 

cates  were  all  right,"  said  the  Aus-    at  once  to " 

tralian.  "  No  I  "   shouted  the  Australian ; 

•*  I  told  you  I  saw  no  reason  to  "I    wanted    justice,     not    charity, 

doubt   that    they    were    genuine,"  No,   Sir  Francis    Hargrave — I  beg 

8ai<i   the    lawyer.     "  Of   your  own  your  pardon,  I  ought  to  thank  you, 

baptism      certificate,      indeed,     we  but  Tm  taken  aback;  you've  rather 

have  a  copy  in  our  office,  and  the  knocked  me  down,  you  see.     Your 

existence  ot  the  marriage  I  always  tale's  all  right,  I  daresay:  it's  what 

tliought  very  possible."  I've   heard   before   at  •  times,   when 

Sir    Francis   Hargrave  could  not  my  mother  was   in  a  passion  with 

check   a    half-exclamation    of    sur-  me.     Let  me  see  the   paper. — Ay, 

prise.      Mr.    Hunt,    however,     was  it's  all  riglit  enough,  no  doubt.     And 

perfectly  composed.  this   isn't  worth    a  rush,"  said   he, 

'*  I  al>o  toll  you,  if  you  will  be  taking  up  the  marriage  certificate, 
good  encmgh  to  remember,  that  we  He  tore  it  passionately  in  two,  and 
had  a  eornplcte  answer  to  the  case,  threw  it  on  the  floor. 
A  certificate  of  baptism,  sir,  is  un-  "  Stay,  sir,"  said  Hunt,  quickly 
fortunatly  no  evidence  as  to  birth,  picking  it  up;  "young  men  are 
I  <li(l  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  hasty.  That  paper  concerns  others 
but  I  can  have  no  objection  to  show  besides  yourself.  You  have  a  sister : 
you  what  I  brought  to  show  Sir  unless  I  much  mistake,  that  proves 
Francis,  a.s  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  her  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
revival  of  this  claim.  Here  is  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hargrave." 
registrar's  certificate  of  the  birth  of  "  Ah."  said  Sir  Francis,  with  con- 
one  Richard  Hargrave  Gordon,  son  siderable  interest ;  "  there  seems 
of  Mary  Gordon,  single  woman,  of  some  complication  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Wansford,  in  18 — .  (Just  one  year  —  Hargrave.  I  say  again,  I  ac- 
previou^  to  the  marriage  at  Ballarat,  eept  your  first  proposal;  it  will  be 
you  will  find.)  And  I  have  this  fair  enough  for  us  both,  and  less 
morning,   since  you  called  on  me,  than  you  thought  your  just  clftim." 
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"No,"   said    the    new   claimant;  the  baronet.     "I  have  a  selfish  and 
"  I'll  go  back  to  the  diggings.     I'm  personal  reason  for  what  I  ask." 
young  enough   to   make   a    fortune  He  gave  way,  though  with  evi- 
yet,  and   I  won't  spend  it  on  law-  dent  reluctance.     Grasping  his  hand, 
yers,  you  may  be  sure."  Sir  Francis   thanked  him  warmly  ; 
Sir    Francis     Hargrave     walked  then  he  took  him  at  once  to   his 
round  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand  sister,  and  left  them   together.     It 
on  his  cousin's  shoulder.  was  not  long,  however,  before  Lizzy 
"  Richard     Hargrave,"    said     he,  Hargrave    interrupted     them.     Her 
"  we    are     blood     relations.     Your  brother  had  told  her  at  least  enough 
sister  has   saved   my   life.     Let  me  of  the  slate  of  the  case  to  let  her 
do   a  kinsman's  part  by  you. — Mr.  into  the  secret  that  she  and  Made- 
Hunt,   kindly  leave   us   to    have   a  line    Hargrave  were    first    cousins, 
talk  together.     Come  back   to  din-  and  that  he  very  earnestly  desired 
ner,  will  you  ?  and  we'll  have  some  that  they  should  be  good    friends, 
of  your  sound  advice  then."  Mr.  Hunt's  presence  at  the  dinner- 
"  I'll  give  some  now,  gratis,"  said  table  saved,   perhaps,  some  embar- 
the    old    lawyer.       "Don't    throw  rassment  to  all  parties;  and  before 
away  friends,  young  man ;  they  are  he   left,    late  in   the    evening,    the 
not  picked   up    so    easily    as    gold  young     Australian's     scruples     had 
is."     Then  he  bowed  and  took  his  been   in  a  great  measure  removed, 
leave.  His  sister,  it   was  plain,  was   con- 
Sir   Francis  followed  him   civilly  sidered  no   intruder  in  the  family ; 
to  the  door,  and  closed  it  carefully  and    for  her  sake   he  was  content 
after    him.     The  young    Australian  to  remain   a  week  as  a    guest    at 
stood  silently  looking  at   the   torn  Wanscote.     Sir  Francis'  quiet  kind- 
certificate,    which    Mr.    Hunt    had  ness   won  the  young  man's    heart 
laid  on  the  table.  before    that    week    was    over ;    be 
"  You  must  take  your  own  course  had   known    most  of   the    rougher 
as   to    your    future    life,"   said   the  side    of    life    hitherto.     He     went 
baronet.     "  I  will  say  no  more  now  with   the  baronet  to   London,    and 
on  that  head,  except  that  I  sincerely  in  another  month  he  sailed  to  take 
feel  for  your  disappointment,  and  I  possession     of     one     of    the     best 
shall  always  remember  the  generous  "  runs  "  in  Victoria, 
proposal  you  made  to  me.     But  in  But  his  sister  Madeline  only  ac- 
this  at  least  you  will  indulge  me —  companied  him  as  far  as  the  steamer 
be  my  guest  for  a  few  days."  which  carried  him  out;  and  she  re- 
The  other  shook  his  head.  turned  to  Wanscote  as  Lady  Har- 
"  You  owe  me   a  kindness,"  said  grave.                                .    y\K^.X^_^ 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  BEIGN  OF  GEORGE  II. 

NO.  XI. — THE   SCEPTIC. 

There  is  no  title  which  has  been  is  not  attractive,  nor  does  it  appeal 

more  differently  applied,   or  called  to  those  higher  human  sympathies 

forth  more  diverse  sentiments,  than  which  are  called  forth  by  manifesta- 
that  by  which  we  have  aistin-  tions  of  snch  qualities  as  faith,  loy- 
guished  the  subject  of  the  present    alty,  and  self-devotion*  but  yet  it 

sketch.      To  many,   perhaps    most,  is  a  real  personality,  ana  not  unwor- 

readers  it  is  a  name  of  reproach,  thy  of  attention  among  the  many 

implying  at  once  intellectual  blind-  different  types  of  intellectual  life, 
ness    and    some    degree    of    moral        The  character  of  the  true  sceptic 

obliquity.    It  presents  before  them  was  never  more    clearly  exhibited 

the    image  of  a  man  persistently,  than  by  David  Hume,  the  philoso- 

and    perhaps  wilfully,   denying  the  pher  and  historian,  whose  name  is  so 

truth,  closing  his  eyes  to  it,  pre-  well  known  and  firmly  established 

ferring  not  to  see;   a  man  whose  among  the  greatest  of  his  century, 

evil  life  moves    him  to  reject  the  and    whose    works    and    influence 

unvarying    moraUty    of   revelation,  have  produced  as  much  effect  upon 

or  whose  self-conceit  prompts  him  men's    minds    and    beliefs  as  it  is 

to  place  his  own  opinion  above  all  possible  for  a  perpetual  negative  to 

authority ;  a  being  from  whom  good  produce.      He  is  not  onlv  a  bom 

deeds  and  virtuous  dispositions  are  representative    of    the    class,    but 

not  to  be  looked  for — who  is  with-  even  to  a  great  extent  of  his  time, 

out    principle,    and    therefore    not  which    was     an    unbelieving    age, 

to  be  depended  on  in  this  life,  and  full  of  profanities,  great  and  small, 

whom,  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  and    an    immense    and    astonishing 

the  most  charitable  may  set  down  indifference  to  everything  spirituiu 

as  likely  to  wake  up  very  uncom-  and  unseen.     He  was  one  of  the 

fortably  in    the    life    beyond.      On  most  clear-sighted  men  of  his  day 

the    other  hand,   there    are  many,  — keen    in    pursuit    of    truth,    not 

in  an  age  whicn  has  taken   "hon-  moved    by    any    throes    of  mental 

est    doubt "    under    its    patrona^  anguish  because  of  his  inability  to 

and  protection,  to  whom  a  sceptic  believe  one  dogma  or  another,  but 

is    an    interesting     being,    almost  still  far  from  setting  himself  up 

crazed  by  his  efforts  to  believe  in  an  authority  above  other  author! ti< 

Christianity,     sadly    acknowledging  or  arrogating  a  superior  judg 

all    its    beauties,     but    bound     by  He  was  no  profligate,  eager  to 

hard  fate  to  see    more  clearly,   to  his  sins  by  the  abrogation  of  luu 

sift  evidence  more  closely,  to  judee  laws — no  revolutionary,   bent  u 

more  conscientiouslv,  than  his  fel-  satisfying  his  own  ambition  ^^ 

lows.     The  real    character,   as  we  overturn    of    all    things.  cr 

are  about  to  attempt  its  portraiture,  was    his    spirit    affected    by 

has  little  in    common  with    either  gloomy  nothingness  of  the  s 

conception.    The  word  sceptic,  like  he  believed.      He  "^as   an  h 

the  corresponding  word  enthusiast,  cheerful,      comfortable,      une. 

describes  a  certain  class  of  minds  soul,  full  of  steady  power  of  lam 

rather  than   a  peculiar  set  of  opi-  patience,    good-humour,    a    cer 

nions.     In  this  sense  there  are  some  sober     light-heartedness    whate 

who  are  good    Christians  and    yet  was  his  forti      .    T       devoutest  l*^ 

sceptics  undeniable,  just  as  there  are  liever,  an  c*      3        r 

enthusiasts  whose    minds    are    un-  gion,  couiu       &        e       itk        ^t 

touched  by  religion.    The  character  more 
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presence     of     death ;     nor    is    the  his   correspondeDt  that   "  John   has 

sober  quiet  of  his  Ufe  les3  remark-  bought  ahorse;  bethinks  it  neither 

able.     lie  was  good   to  his  friend?,  cheap   nor  dear.      It  has  no   fault, 

not    ungenerous   to    his   opponent^,  but  boggles  a  little."     This  junction 

He   took   success   quietly   and  mis-  of  the  lowly   and  the   sublime   be- 

fortune   undauntedly.      Pope   Inno-  longs   to   the   year   1727,   when   he 

cent's   mutjings,  in    Mr.   Browning's  was  sixteen.     By  that  time  he  had 

poem,  over  the  strange  and  woeful  gone  through  his  university  career, 

fact   that   "the    Christians   in   their  according   to    the   curious    habit   of 

panoply "  do  no  greater  deeds  than  Scotland,     and     had     returned     to 

those   performed   by   "  the   instincts  Ninewells,     his      ancestral      home, 

of   the    natural    man" — could    not  there   to  reflect    upon  himself   and 

have  had  a  more  remarkable   proof  his     thoughts,     and     make     uncon- 

than    is    furnished     by    this    unbe-  scious  soundings  in  the  yet  shallow 

liever.     He  was  in  his  way  a  good  waUrs   on   which    his  boyish    boat 

man,   as    good    as    anybody   round  was  launched.     Even  at  this  early 

liim.      He   was   a    cheerful    human  period    the    character    of   the   man 

creature,    quite    undaunted    by   the  had   already   formed   itself;    a  pon- 

daikness  in  which    his  bi.'ing  was  derous  thoughtfulness,  moved  by  no 

shrouded  ;  accepting  life  with  all  its  special  sympathy   for  his  kind,   nor 

inevitable  penahies  just  as  biavely,  high-placed  ideal,  fond  of  fact  and 

good-huniouredly,  and  patiently  as  if  certainty,    iminfluenced     even      by 

the  rewards  of  heaven  awaited  him  that    superficial    imagination   which 

at  the  end,  yet  believing  in  no  re-  belongs   to   youth,   shows  itself   in 

wards   of  heaven.     The   problem  is  him.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 

one  which  it  is  right  to  consider  on  indications    of   his   curiously   unex- 

its   own   merits,  and  with  as  little  citable  fancy  is  a  **  Historical  Essay 

prejudice  as  we  may.  upon   Chivalry   and    Modern    Hon- 

David  Hume  was  born  in  the  our."  which  was  found  among  his 
year  1711,  of  a  good  Berwickshire  early  papers.  "  It  is  written  with 
family,  well  thought  of  in  the  conn-  great  precision  and  neatness,"  we 
try-side,  though  without  any  ap-  are  informed,  and  is  "  no  dcspica- 
parent  distinction  but  that  of  rural  ble  si)ecimen  of  caligraphy ; "  which 
gentility.  His  mother,  to  whose  is  a  pleasant  reminder  that  the  boy- 
sole  charge  he  was  left  at  a  very  philosopher  was  still  a  boy,  fond  of 
early  age,  was  *'a  woman,"  as  he  his  young  productions,  and  almost 
tells  us,  "  of  singular  merit,  who,  as  much  interested  in  the  fineness 
though  young  and  handsome,  de-  of  his  up-strokes  as  in  the  solidity 
voted  herself  entirely  to  the  rearing  of  his  conclusions.  But  even  this 
and  education  of  her  children."  He  subject,  generally  so  dazzling  to  the 
"  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  unsophisticated  mind,  has  no  efiect 
of  education  with  success" — though  on  the  imagination  of  our  young 
his  name,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  sceptic.  The  theory  he  foims  in 
Hill  Burton,  his  biograj)her,  from  respect  to  it  is  about  as  disparag- 
whose  full  and  able  narrative  we  ing  to  chivalry  as  anything  which 
chiefly  quote,  does  not  occur  in  any  could  have  entered  the  hlast  brain 
hst  of  graduates  of  his  univerv^ity.  of  a  prosaic  old  man  of  the  world. 

His    earhest    letters    are    lull    of  He  tells  us  that  the  whole  system 

a     clumsy     precocious     philosophy,  was    but    a    barbarous    attempt    to 

quaintly      mingled     with      familiar  imitate   the    graces   of  the    ancient 

gossip.      "  Greatness  and   elevation  civilisation — the  device  of  a  savage 

of    soul,"   he    writes,    "  are    to    be  to  replace  the   majestic  and  beauti- 

found   only   in    study   and   contem-  ful    models    of   antiquity   by  heap- 

plation ;    this  can  alone  tea'.'h  us  to  ing    togetlier    a    mass    of   fantastic 

look   down   on    ljun)an  assailants;"  ornaments.      A   similar  impulse,   he 

and    then    he    proceeds    to    inform  says,  carried  into  the  regions  of  art. 
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• 
produced  *^  that  heap  of  confasion  ties,  and  bent  on  his  own  way,  yet 
and  irregularity  *'  known  as  Gothic  offering  no    demonstration    of  ac- 
architecture  I     As  the  latter  was  a  tive  will,   or  strong  inclination    to 
barbarous  effort  to  copy  the  beauty  those  who  supposed  it  lay  in  their 
of  ancient  buildings,  so  the  former  hands  to  decide  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
was  a  frenzied  attempt  to  imitate  His  family,   which,    like    so    many 
the  classic  splendour    of    manners  families  or  Scotch  gentlefolks,  was 
and  morals.     Seventeen  years  or  so  largely  connected  with  lawyers,  des- 
old,  with  the  blood  of  knights  in  tined  him  for  that  profession — for 
his  veins,  living  in  a  historic  coun-  he  was  a  yoimger  brother,  scantily 
try  full  of  tales  and  tokens  of  wild  provided  for.      "  My  studious  dis- 
feudal   devotion    and    heroism,   the  position,  my  sobriety,  and  my  in- 
boy  could  find   no  better  nor  pro-  dustry.   gave    my  family  a    notion 
founder    explanation    of  a    system  that  tne  law  was  a  proper  i^rofes- 
so     strangely    powerful     that     (in  sion    for    me"    he    says;    "but  I 
theory  at  least)  it  made  the  least  formed    an    msurmountable    aver- 
worldly   of  all  codes  dominant  for  flion  to  everything  but  the  pursuits 
centuries  over  a  self-seeking  world,  of  philosophy   and    general    learn- 
Even  his  youth,  which  might  have  ing."     His  mother  and  brother,  sa- 
been  of  some  use  in  such»an  emer-  gacious,  homely  observers,  thinking 
gency,  gave  him  no  better  aid  than  of    nothing   beyond    the    ordinary 
his  maturity    did    in    afler    times ;  course  of  existence,  and  such  occu- 
and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  pation  as  might  become  Ihe  son  of 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  a  good  house,  made  their  plans  for 
his  want  of  imagination  baffled  the  him  as  they  would  have   done  for 
very  clearness  of   his  insight,   and  any  other  younger  son.     It  was  no 
made  him  morally  incapable,  as  the  evil  lot  to  which  they  devoted  him. 
sceptical    intelligence    always  must  He     mi^ht     have     become    Baron 
be,  of  penetrating  into  the  deepest  Hume,  like  his  nephew.     He  might 
secrets  of  that  human  nature  which  have  risen  to  the  bench,  and  added 
he  professed  to  plumb  and  fathom  a  Lord  Ninewells  to  the  list  of  the 
with  impartial  severe    logic  to  its  family    honours.      The  career  was 
most  intimate  depths.  honourable  and  famiUar,  and  scarce- 
This  es-say,  which  was  never  pub-  ly  even  precarious — not  to  be  men- 
lished,     belongs    to    the    prefatory  tioned  in  the  same  breath  with  its 
period  of  his  life  which  he  spent  at  only    alternatives — the    position    of 
nome — a  period  of  about  seven  years  a  traveUing    tutor  or    "governor," 
between     the     conclusion     of     his  or  the    doubtful    success  of   trade, 
formal  education  and  his  first  start  The  Scottish  reader  will  easily  call 
in  life.     This  was  a  long  time  to  up  before  him   the    picture  of  the 
be  wasted  by  a  Scotch  lad  of  thrifty  country  house,   half  mansion,    half 
enterprising  race,  as  well  as  of  un-  farm,  the  acute  leddy,  with  her  un- 
usual mental  powers ;  but  probably  dis^ised  Scotch  and  practical  views, 
the  development  of  his  genius  was  and  John  the  laird,  who  thought  of 
not  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  little  no  other  love  so  long  as  his  mother 
audience    surrounding  him.      "Our  ruled   the  frugal    house,   and    kept 
Davie's    a    fine  good-humored  era-  the   old  family  bonds  intact     But 
ter,"  his  mother  is  reported  to  have  while  they  discussed  and  rediscuss- 
said  of  him,  "  but  uncommon  wake-  ed  **  our  Davie's  "  fortunes,  he  him- 
minded ; "  and  although  he  showed  self  was  occupied  with  the  matter 
no  lack  of  energy  and  resolution  in  in   a  very  different  way.     Such  a 
later  life,   it  is  evident  that  to    all  crisis  as  forms  the  turning-point  in 
outward  appearance  he  was  passive  the  lives  of  so  many  notable  men, 
in  this  opening  chapter  j   brooding  had  come  upon  the  lad  in  the  strang- 
much  on  himself  and  his  capabili-  est  unfamihar  shape.    The  form  it 
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took  was  not  of  that  struggle  be-  trouble.     The  strongest  evidence  of 

tween  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  a  mind   already  full  of  energy  and 

forces    which     we     understand     so  activity,   in   the  truest  and  liveliest 

little,  out  of  which  he  mi^ht  have  action,  and  of  heart,  soul,  and   ima- 

come  converted^  to  use  the  ordinary  ^ination   totally  unawakened,  is   to 

phraseology,    and  conscious  of  new  be  found   in  this  letter,  which  was 

motives    and   a    changed    life.       It  written   apparently   not    later   Uian 

was    not    a  supreme   crisis   of  the  his  twentieth  year : — 

heart,   rent  asunder  by  human  pas-        ..o  -vr  j.    v.  •  •  x  j      .a. 

'  T>   i.        ^  xi  •        11  Sir,  —  Not    being    acqnamted  with 

sion.     But  yet  somethmg  had  come  this   handwriting,    yon    will     probably 

upon  him   winch   he  could  not  ex-  look  to    the   bottom   to    find    the  snb- 

plain,  which  brought  him  to  a  dead  scription,  and  not  finding  any  will  cer- 

stop  in  his  career,  and  was  beyond  ^^7,  wonder  at  this    strange   naethod 

his   control;    and    the   strange   boy  ^^^ff^'^iirvAn    f^^^^^ 

'    .  ^    x       r  beginning,    beg  you    to    excuse    it,    and 

perceived  by  instinct  the  gravity  of  to  persuade  you  to  read  what  followa 
the  crisis.  Inspecting  himself  with  with  some  attention,  must  tell  you  that 
critical  eyes,  he  saw  that  the  mo-  this  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
ment  was  one  which  must  determine  7.*^^'  good-natured  action  which  I  be- 
X  ■  p  .  TT-  I  X  1  lieve  IS  the  most  powerful  argument  I 
his  future  existence.  IIis  heart  and  can  use.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
his  soul  had  come  to  a  pause,  and  am  your  countryman,  a  Scotsman;  for 
he  had  to  explain  the  reason  to  him-  without  any  such  tie,  I  dare  rely  up- 
self.  He  does  this  in  a  letter  to  «?  y^^  humanity  even  Jo  a  perfect 
1  1  •  u  1  ^  •«.  -^  stranger,  such  as  I  am.  The  favour  I 
a   physician,    which,   long   as  it   is  y^^  ^f  'y^^   ^^   ^^,^   ^^^^    ^^  "^J 

IS    too    characteristic    to    be    passed  reason  why  I    acidress  myself  in  parti- 

by.       In    this    curious    composition  cular  to  you  need  not  be  told,  as  one 

he   sets    down    every    detail    of  his  ™^st  be  a  skilful  physician,  a  man  of 

case   with    calm   interest  and   com-  ^I.t^J^n^r^an'Ift'  ?! J^T^J^Tl!^""^ 

.^     ,  ^      1  .  great  numanity,  to  give  me  a  satisfyixiff 

posure:    it    does    not  occur   to    him  answer.      .     .     .     Trusting,  however,  to 

to  attribute  it  to  any  influence  from  your  candour  and  generosity,    I    shall, 

heaven   or  hell.      That   God  should  without  farther  preface,  proceed  to  open 

be  likely  to  take  any  trouble  in  the  "P  *S.  y^"  *^*^  present  condition  of  my 

,.       .*'        ,       -ii-i-  i.-  health,  and  to   do  that  the  more  efiec- 

matter  is  not  within  his   conception  tually,  shall  give  vou  a  kind  of  history 

of    possibilities  ;     neither    is    there  of  my  life,  after  which  you  will  easily 

any     terrestrial    creature    who    has  learn  why  I  keep  my  name  a  secret. 
been   instrumental  in  producing  the        "You   must  know    then,   that   from 

strange     .umult     and      prostration  .^Ug'ttta'S^rt^o  Ur^l'k?^? 

which  he  feels  within  him.     Passion  As  our  college  education   in  Scotland, 

has   nothing  to  do  with   it ;  his  af-  extending   little   further  than  the  Ian- 

fections  have  received  no  check,  his  g^^ages,    ends    commonly   when  we    are 

hopes  no  disar.pointment.      Having  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age^  I 

'.        1  '. ',        3      n    ^1  •  1  was  after  that  left  to  my  own  choioe 

maturely    considered    all   things,  he  in  my  reading,  and  found  it  incline  me 

concludes    naturally   that    it    must,  ahnost   equally   to  books  of   reasoning 

after    all,     be    his   body    that    is    to  and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the 

blame.     He  must  be   ill,  though  he  poHte  authors.    Every  one  who  is  ao- 

1  .1  M.      m         •  quainted    either  with    the    philosophers 

does  not  know  it.     Thus,  in  an  age  ^^  critics  knows  that  there^is  noSSw 

which   had  not  begun   to  form   any  yet  established  in  eith«;r  of   these  two 

dogmas  about    the   influence  of  the  sciences,  and   that   they    contain   little 

digestion  upon  the  mind,  that  mo-  ™ore  than  endless  disputes,  even  in  the 

dem    theory    is    anticipated    by    a  rn1tit1fThT^I?ru'„1raceSSSai;Sr- 

lad  ot  twenty,  in  whom  one  would  ness  of  temper  growing  in  me  which  wm 

naturally    su])iiose    a    thousand    fan-  not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority 

tastic  reasons  for  these  mental  dis-  i^  these  subjects,   but    led  me  to  seek 

turbances  would  present  tht'njsdves,  on*  some  new  niedium  by  which  truth 

,1         ii    .      •       1        .  1-    '  might  be  established.     After  much  study 

sooner  than  that  simple   stomachic-  ^nd  reflection  on  this,  at  last,  when  \ 

al  explanation  which  saves  so  much  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  there 
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teemed  to  be  opened  up  to  xne  »  new 
icene  of  thought  which  transported  me 
beyond  measure,  and  made  me,  with  an 
ardour  natural  to  yonnff  men,  throw  up 
every  other  pleasure  of  buainem  to  apply 
entirely   to   it.      The   law,    which   waa 
the  businesa  I  designed   to  follow,    ap- 
peared  nauseous   to   me,    and   I    could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my 
fortune    in    the   world   but   that   of   a 
scholar    and    phUosopher.        I    was    in- 
finitely happy  in  this  course  of  life  for 
some    months,    till   at  last,    about   the 
beginning    of  September    1729,    all  my 
ardour    seemed    m    a    moment    to    l>e 
extinguished,     and    I    could    no    lon^ 
raise  my   mind     to   that    pitch   which 
formerly  gave  me  such  excessive  plea- 
sure.    1  lelt  no  uneasmess  or  want  of 
spirits  when  I  laid  aside  my  book,  and 
tnercfore    never     imagined    there    <was 
any   bodily  distemper  in  the   case,  but 
tibat     my    coldness    proceeded   from    a 
laziness  of  temper  which  must  be  over- 
come   by    redoubling    mj    application. 
In  this  condition  I  remained  for   nine 
months,    very    uneasy    to     myself,    as 
yon     may    well     imagine,    but     with- 
out  growing   any   worse,   which    was  a 
miracle.      Tnere  was  another  particular 
which  contributed   naore  than  anything 
to    waste    my   spirits  and  bring  on  me 
this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having 
read    many  books    of  morality,   such  as 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit    with    their    beautiful   representa- 
tions of  virtue  and  philosophy,  I  under- 
took   the   improvement   of    my   temper 
and    will  along   with   my   reason    and 
nnderstanding.      I  was  continually  for- 
tifying myseu   with   reflections    against 
death,    and   poverty,    and     shame,    and 
pain,  and  all  the  ouker  calamities  of  life. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  exceeding   useful 
when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because 
the     occasion     being     presented    along 
with    the   reflection  works    it   into  the 
soul,  and  makes  it  take  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;    but    in    solitude    they     serve    to 
little  other   purpose  than  to  waste  the 
spirits,   the  force  of  the  mind  meeting 
with  no   resistance,    but  wasting   itself 
in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses 
its    aim.      This,    however,    I   did    not 
learn  but  by  experience,  and  till  I  had 
already   ruined     mv   health,    though    I 
was  not  sensible  of  it     .     .     .     Thus  I 
have  ^ven    vou  a  full  account  of  the 
condition    of    my  body ;    and    without 
staying  to  ask  pardon,   as   I  ought   to 
do,  for  so  tedious  a  story,  shall  explain 
to  you  how  my  mind  stood  all  this  time, 
which  on  every  occasion,    especially  in 
this  distemper,  have  a  very  near   con- 
nection   together.      Having    now    time 
and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed  imagi- 
nation,   I    began    to  consider   seriously 
bow  I  should   proceed   in  my  philoso- 


phical inqniriet.  I  found  that  the 
morsJ  philosophy  transmitted  to  ns  by 
antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  in- 
convenience that  has  been  found  in 
their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  ep- 
tirely  hypothetical,  and  depending  more 
upon  invention  than  experience  ;  every 
one  consulted  his  fancy  in  erecting 
schemes  of  virtue  and  of  happiness, 
without  regarding  human  nature,  upon 
which  every  moral  conclusion  must  de- 
pend. This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to 
make  mv  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  wnich  I  would  derive  every  truth 
in  criticism  as  well  as  morality.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of 
the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before 
ns  have  been  overthrown  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  genius,  and  that  little  more 
is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study  than  to  throw  off  all  preju- 
dices eitiier  for  his  own  opinions  or  for 
those  of  others.  At  least  this  is  all  I 
have  to  depend  on  for  the  truth  of  my 
reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  within  these  three 
years   I   find  1  have  scribbled  many  a 

auire  of  paper,  in  which  there  is  no- 
ting contamea  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  cele- 
brated books  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  aoquiring  the  Italian,  you 
may  think  a  sufficient  business  for  one 
in  perfect  healtii,  and  so  it  would  had 
it  been  done  to  any  purpose  ;  but  my 
disea^  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on 
me.  I  found  that  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  out  any  train  of  thought  by  one 
continued  stretch  of  view,  out  by  re- 
peated interruptions,  and  by  refreshing 
my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  other 
objects.  Yet  with  this  inconvenience 
I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for 
many  volumes;  but  in  reducing  these 
to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the 
idea  he  comprehended  in  gross,  near- 
er to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  min- 
utest parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his 
eye,  so  as  to  copy  these  parts  in  order, 
— this  I  found  impracticable  to  zne,  nor 
were  my  spirits  equal  to  so  severe  an 
employment.  Here  lay  my  greatest 
calamity.  I  had  no  hopes  of  deuverinff 
my  opinions  with  such  elegance  ana 
neatness  as  to  draw  to  me  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  them 
maimed  and  imperfect. 

*'  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  I 
scarce  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of. 
The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  per- 
fect health  makes  me  the  more  nn. 
easy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a 
weakness  rather  than  a  lowness  of 
spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  great  a  difierence  be- 
twixt my  distemper  and  common  va- 
pours, as  betwixt  vapours  and  madness. 
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I  have   noticed  in  the   writings  of  the  sions  to  learninof   but   with   my  last 

French   mystics    and    in   those   of   onr  breath,"    he    adds,    while   discussing 

SsTo^rof'^^;  ^atro^of  tL^^J^ls!  the  chances  of  "  a  more  active  hfe  " 

they  mention  a  cohiness  and  desertion  which   were  before  mm ;    but  some- 

of  the  spirit  which  frequently  returns ;  thing  had  to  be    done    to  break  the 

and    some    of   them,   at    the  beginning,  gpgU   which  no  doubt  the    quiet  ox- 

^7s.  'r  ,t^^l.r'Llni  i^tence  of  NineweU.  rather  strength- 
pends  entirely  on  the  force  of  passion,  <?n^^d     than     mterrupted.        In     the 
and  consequently  of  the  animal  spirits,  brief  and  succinct  biography    which 
I  have  often  thought  that  their  case  and  he  entitles  "  My  own  Life,"  the  Story 
mine    were     pretty    parallel,     and    that  jg  ^^^^j  -^^  half-a-dozen  words.      *'  My 
their  rapturous   admirations    might  dis-  i      j       r    i.         »>  v                 u  i» 
compose    the  fabric   of  the  nerves  and  y^^J  slender  fortune,    he  say s"  be- 
brain  as  much  as    profound   reflections,  mg    unsuitable    to    this    plan    of   ufe 
and  that  warmth  or  enthusiasm   which  (that  of  a  Student    and  philosopher), 
is  inseparable  from  them."  and  my  health  being  a  Uttle  broken 
That  the   subject   of  this    curious  by   my    ardent    application,    I   was 
piece    of     analysis     should    himself  teippted,  or  rather  forced,  to   make 
perceive  the    rcsembliince  between  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into 
his   own  condition  and  t'lat  of  the  a    more    active    scene    of   life.     In 
"French  mystics"  and    "fanatics"  1734  I  went  to  Bristol  with  some 
at  home,   is    one   of   the    stranj^est  recommendations    to  eminent   mer- 
features   in    the     strange   narrative,  chants,   but  in  a  few  months   found 
And    that    it    should   never     occur  that     scene     totally     unsuitable    to 
to   him   to   attribute  it  to  a  mental  me."     This    was   all    that  came  of 
or  spiiitual  cause,  is  more   remark-  the     attempt     to     throw     his     life 
able   still.      The   idea  of   any   con-  into   a  new   cliannel.     In  the  same 
flict  for   him   between   the    powers  year  he  seems  to  have  finally  made 
of  light  and  darkncvss — of  any  rising  up   his    mind   to   yield    to    his    in- 
up  of  nature  within  him,  to  resolve  clinations  and  let  fortune  and   the 
once  for  all  the   inevitable   problem  world  go  by.     Such  a  man  was  qua- 
on   which   side   his  life   was   to  be  liiied,    as    few  men     are,    for     the 
ranged,    would   have  simply  amused  austere    effort    of    frugality    which 
the  youn!^  man.     He  was  too  good-  enables  a  poor  scholar  to  five  on   a 
tempered  and   genial  by  nature   to  pittance   out  of  love  for  his  books. 
have   treated  the  supposition  with  a  Imagination,    it    is    evident,    would 
sneer ;  but  the  unheroic  boy  would  never  lead  him  astray  ;  and  though 
have  lau<j^hed   at   the    notion    with  he  was  always  kind  and   friendly, 
unintentional  humihty.     The  letter  and  ready  to  share  with  his   inti- 
we  have  just  quoted  was,  it  appears  mates,  yet  his   range  of  sympathies 
probable,  never  sent  to  the  eminent  was  loo   limited   to  move   him  to- 
physician    for  whom  it  was  destin-  wards  any  of  the   foolish   generosi- 
ed ;  but  remained  among  his  pai)ers,  ties   which    we    pardon    to    youth, 
to  throw  its  homely  revelation  upon  Then   he    had    the    training  of  his 
a  youth   unlike   the  youth  of  other  careful   Berwickshire  home   to   for- 
men:     an     early    morning    without  tify   him  in   his   new   career.      The 
dew  or  mist,  or  signs  of  the  recent  amount  of  the  income   upon  which 
aurora — calm  in   colour  as  a  leaden  he   ventured  to  embrace   a    life    of 
sky,  sober  as  a  day  in  autumn,  quiet  philosophical  research   is  not  men- 
as  the  silence  of  the   fields  ;  yet  so  tioned  ;    but  as   he    afterwards   as- 
divorced     from    all    natural     met  a-  sures    us    that    ho   has    acquired  a 
phors,  that  there   is  no  sense  of  in-  competence  when    he   manages   to 
finitude,  no  mystery  of  space  or  dis-  scrape  together  £1000,  and  at  a  muoh 
tance  about  it,    but  all   toned  down  later  period  of  his  l;fe  thinks  £150 
into  a  universal  calm.  a-year  a  sufficient  provision  for  life 
"I  would    not    quit  my  pretcn-  in    London,    it ^  must   have    been 
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scanty  indeed.  His  first  start  in  completion  within  himself,  than 
life  was  attended  by  an  entire  sepa-  with  the  external  novelty  around 
ration  from  home  and  all  its  asso-  him,  notwithstanding  the  faTour- 
ciations.  "  I  went  over  to  France,"  able  impression  which  French  life, 
be  says,  '^  with  a  view  of  prosecut-  manners,  and  dispositions  had  made 
ing  my  studios  in  a  country  retreat ;  upon  him.  He  proceeded  to  Eheims 
and  I  then  laid  that  plan  of  life  on  leaving  Paris,  and  there  estab- 
which  I  have  steadily  and  success-  lishcd  himself.  It  "is  to  be  the 
fully  pursued.  I  resolved  to  make  place  of  my  abode  for  some  coiisi- 
a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  derable  time,"  he  writes,  "and 
deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain  where  I  hope  both  to  spend  my 
unimpaired  my  independency,  and  time  happily  for  the  present,  and 
'to  regard  every  object  as  contempt-  lay  up  a  stock  for  the  future." 
ible,  except  the  improvement  of  my  This  curious  choice  of  an  obscure 
talents  in  literature."  French  country  town,  possessing, 
It  would  be  against  all  the  tradi-  no  doubt  a  university,  but  not  of 
uons  of  hterature  not  to  respect  and  any  special  distinction,  is  one  of 
glorify  this  determination — which  the  least  comprehensible  things  in 
was,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  its  wa^  the  history  or  tlie  time:  in  which 
a  noble  one.  But  yet  there  is  we  constantly  find  travellers  of 
something  in  the  picture  of  the  note,  and  young  noblemen  with 
young  Scotchman  retiring  to  the  their  governors,  established  in  the 
dismal  quiet  of  a  French  provincial  French  provinces,  in  towns  now 
town — of  all  solitudes  the  most  fallen  into  complete  obscurity,  and 
restricted,  and  of  all  conventional  at  no  time  more  remarkable,  ex- 
places  the  most  conventional — se-  cept,  perhaps,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
parating  himself  without  any  pro-  cliurches,  than  an  English  county 
founder  cause  from  his  ancient  town  of  corresponding  size.  And 
associations,  which  chills  out  the  that  one  attraction,  the  glorious 
sympathy  from  the  mind  of  the  be-  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  was 
holder.  This  is  another  proof  of  little  appreciated  by  the  eighteenth 
that    strange     good-humoured    in-  century. 

difference  to  all  the  deeper  wants  The  first  piece  of  contemporary 
of  humanity,  which  was  always  one  observation  which  Hume  offers  ua 
of  his  leading  characteristics.  He  is  marked,  like  everything  else,  by 
paused  for  some  time  in  Paris — a  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  The 
more  natural  shelter  for  all  the  busy  difference  of  manners  in  France 
thoughts  that  were  germinating  in  and  England  struck  him  as  it  does 
his  mind — and  went  about  in  Uiat  every  stranger,  not,  however,  with 
new  strange  world  attracted  by  mat-  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  but  with 
ters  very  little  Ukely,  one  would  have  a  more  (uiaracteristic  impulse  to 
thought,  to  secure  the  attention  of  examine  the  matter :  and  the  result 
a  young  man  setting  out  in  the  of  his  careful  analysis  was  the  con- 
world.  Instead  of  affording  us  a  elusion  that  the  French  were  indeed 
glimpse  of  the  picturesque  old  capi-  more  polite  and  obliging  at  heart, 
tal  which  now  exists  no  longer,  he  but  that  the  English  had  a  better 
tells  us  of  the  miracles  performed  at  method  of  expressing  it— an  opinion 
the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris;  re-  totally  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
cording  with  peculiar  significance  theory, 
and  secret  irony  the  "  incontest- 
able" proof  of  miraculous  cures  "By  the  expreiriona  of  poUtenets,** 
wrought    by    that    holy   personage,  he  says,   *' I  mean  thow  outward  defer- 

H-«  Z.\^A    U   u  A,.:^^»'^    «,«a    *».T..A  enoes  and  ceremonies  which  custom  has 

IS  mmd.  It  IS  evident,  was  more  i„^^„^  ^o   snpply  the  defect  of  real 

occupied    with   the    different    trains  politeness  or  kindness  that  is  nnavoid- 

of   thought    gradually    growing    to  able  towards    straogers    or  indifferent 
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persons  even  in  some  of  the  best  disposi-  gaging   in   many   a   strange    discuB- 

tions    in    the  world.     These   ceremonies  gi^^,   full  on   the  one   side  as  on  the 

ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  that,  though  .,    '         p     rnpntal     n^servation      and 

they  do  not  deceive  or  pass  for  sincere,  9^\\?^    ^^  .  "lentai    reservation     ana 

yet  stm  they  please    hy  their    appear-  half-conscious    sophistry.          I     was 

ance,    and.  lead    the  mmd,   by  its  own  walking     in     the     cloisters    of    the 

consent  and  knowledge,  into  an  agreea-  Jesuits'  College,"   he   relates  on  One 

ble  delusion.     One  may  err  by  running  ^   occasion,  "  engaged  in  a  con  ver- 

into    either    of  the   two  extremes — that  ^.            .^,      '    t       ^    /• 

of  making  them  too  like  truth  or  too  re-  sation  With  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts 

mote  from  it— though  we   may  observe  and    learning,   who  was   relating    to 

that  the  first  is  scarce  possible,  because  nie    and    urging    some    nonsensical 

whenever  any  expression  or  action  be-  miracle    lately    performed    in     their 

comes  customary  it  can  deceive  nobody.  .         it * a^j     *^ 

Thus    when    the    Quakers   say     '  your  convent,    when    I    was   tempted    to 

friend,'    they  are  as    easUy  understood  dispute    against    him;     and    as     my 

as  another  that  says  'your  humble  ser-  head    was    full    of  the  topics  of   my 

vant.'     The  French  err  in  the  contrary  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I 

*to1rn>'oi:'f™m%"fcSXiratr  -«   -»    «-»«-«    f^^P^Jng,    this 

.      .     .      Another  fault  I  find   in   the  argument        (his     afterwards     cele- 

French  manners  is  that,  like  their  clothes  brated    argument   against    miracles) 

and  furniture,  they  are  too  glaring.     An  «  immediately  occurred   to   me,    and 

English    fine      gentleman     aistmguishes  j     thought    it    much    gravelled     my 

himself    from   the  rest  of  the  world  by  v»         i.i.iAuu             j 

the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  more  companion ;  but  at  last  he  observed 

than  by    any  particular  part  of  it;  so  to    me    that    it   was     impossible    for 

that,  though  you  are  sensible  he  excels,  that  argument  to  have  any  solidity, 

vou  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  in  what,   and  because  it  operated  equally    against 

me;VVT"ch^'irr'frro°ofT''hU  ^be  Gospel  as  the  Catholic  miracles, 

politeness.      These  he  so  smooths  over  which  observation  1  thought  proper 

that  they  pass  for  the  common  actions  to  admit  as  a  sufficient   answer.     I 

of  life,  and  never  put  you  to  the  trouble  believe     you    will    allow    that    the 

of  returning    thanks    for   them.      The  freedom,  at  least,  of  this  reasoning 

Jjjnglish     politeness     is    always    greatest  ,          '.^                 'i     .          .          j.        ® 

when  it  appears  least."  makes    it    somewhat    extraordinary 

to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  con- 

This  would  seem  a  sufficiently  tri-  vent    of    Jesuits,    though     perhaps 

vial  subject  to  occupy  the  thoughts  you  may  think  the  sophistry   of  it 

of  the   young   philosopher,    but    it  savours  plainly   of  the  place  of  its 

displays    the   penetrating    acutoness  birth." 

and  analytical  power  of  his  mind  as  The  last  suggestion  comes  oddly 

well  as  if  it  had  been  more  intrinsi-  enough  from  the  young  philosopher 

cally  important.     Indeed,    the   very  who  has  just  owned  that  he  thought 

slightness     of    the    occasion    shows  ^ro/>er  to  a</7ni7  as  a  sufficient  answer 

more   completely  his   mental    habit  an  argument  which  in   reaUty  had 

of  sounding  to  the  depths  and  trac-  no  weight  whatever  with  him,  as  his 

ing      every     superficial      indication  correspondent  was   aware.       Greek 

back  to  its  origin  in  the  unseen  re-  had    met    Greek    in   this    fine   en- 

ccsses    of   human    nature:    a    habit  counter;    and   notwithstanding  the 

quite     compatible     with      his     in-  proverbial    subtlety   of   the    Jesuit, 

capacity     for     comprehending    that  one  doubts  if  the   priest  under   his 

nature's   holier   secrets.      He   seems  convent  cloisters   was   a   whit    sur- 

to  have  remained  about    a  year  at  passed  in  frankness  or  undermatched 

Rhoiins,  and  from  thence  went   on  in  finesse   by   the  burly  young  for- 

to  La  Fleche,  where,  with  a  curious  eigner    in    his    laced    clothes    who 

delight  in  the  society  of  the  ecele-  paced  about  those  courts  of  learning 

siastical  caste  of  which  he  was  the  by  liis  side,  breathing  the  same  air 

pri.»fessc<l    enemy,    he    liung    about  as  once  Descartes  breathed,  and  look- 

the     Jesuits'     College,     picking    up  ing  on   with   acute,  unsympathetic, 

odd  bit«    of   information,    and    en-  yet    good-humoured    eyes    at    the 
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curious  pieces  of  human  mechanism  called  mind  with  which  he  seemed 
around  him,  on  whom  be  could  try  to  comprehend  it,  could  prove 
the  success  of  an  argument  or  point  themselves.  Shreds  of  truth  float- 
the  edge  of  a  theory.  In  the  pro-  ing  in  the  air,  and  here  and  there 
found  retirement  of  La  Fleche,  cut  caught  and  secured — incompreben- 
ofi'  from  everything  but  books  and  sible  sequences  and  necessities  which 
Jesuits,  Hume  composed  his  *  Trea-  could  not  be  disputed,  yet  could  not 
ti?e  of  Human  Nature,*  the  first  of  be  explained — were  all  his  keen  in- 
his  works.  It  would  be  unneces-  tellect  acknowledged  in  the  uni- 
sary  to  enter  at  length  into  the  verse,  "Locke,"  says  Mr.  Lewes. 
scope  and  meaning  of  this  book,  in  his  'History  of  Philosophy, 
which  made  a  new  step  in  the  ever-  "  had  shown  that  all  our  know- 
turning  treadmill  of  philosophy,  ledge  was  dependent  upon  experi- 
and  wound  another  confusing  coil  ence.  Berkeley  had  shown  that  we 
of  thought  round  the  philosophical  had  no  experience  of  an  external 
observer.  In  a  recent  sketch  of  world  independent  of  perception, 
this  series  we  did  our  best  with  un-  nor  could  we  have  any  such  expe- 
skilfiil  hand  to  trace  for  the  un-  rience.  He  pronounced  matter, 
scientific  reader  the  progress  of  therefore,  to  be  a  figment.  Hume 
mental  science  (so  called)  up  to  the  took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley 
period  of  Berkeley.  Locke  had  re-  had  cast  it,  and  flung  it  once  more 
cognised  the  existence  of  mind  and  into  the  deep  sea,  endeavouring 
matter,  two  grand  and  universal  to  futhom  the  mysteries  of  being, 
abstractions,  in  the  world,  the  one  Probing  deeper  in  the  direction 
being  to  us  the  interpreter  of  Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found  that 
the  other.  Berkeley,  coming  after  not  only  was  matter  a  figment,  but 
him,  boldly  denied  the  abstract  mind  was  no  less  so.  If  the  occult 
existence  of  matter  at  all,  and  substratum  which  men  had  in- 
affirmed  mind,  spirit,  ideas,  to  be  ferrcd  to  explain  material  pheno- 
the  only  real  existences.  Hume,  mena  could  be  denied  because  not 
in  the  beginning  of  his  labours,  founded  on  experience,  so  also,  said 
Went  beyond  Berkeley.  To  him  Hume,  must  we  deny  tlie  occult 
mind  itself,  the  final  principle  of  substratum,  mind,  which  men  had 
existence,  was,  like  everything  else,  inferred  to  explain  mental  pheno- 
a  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  had  mena.  All  that  we  have  any  expe- 
been  apparent  to  Descartes  that  he  Hence  of  is  of  impressions  and  ideas.^ 
hved  because  bethought;  but  even  The  substance  of  which  these  are 
this  consciousness  gave  to  Hume  supposed  to  be  imprei^sions  is  oc- 
no  philosophical  conviction  of  his  cult,  is  a  mere  inference ;  the  sub-  J  * 
own  existence.  He  is  careful,  as  stance  in  which  these  impressions  ' 
we  would  also  be,  to  discriminate  are  supposed  to  be  is  equally  occult,  t 
clearly  between  this  philosophical  is  a  mere  inference.  Matter  is  but  a  ) 
doubt  and  the  instinctive  trust  collection  of  impressions;  mind  is  « 
of  the  common  man  in  common  but  a  succession  of  impressions  and  \ 
circumstances,  his  sense,  beyond  all  ideas.  Thus  was  Berkeley's  donatio 

Eower  of  reason  to  shake,  that  he  idealism  converted  into  scepticisnL" 
imself   is,  and    is   surrounded  by        The  system  of  Hume,  it  that  can 

conditions  which  must  be  observed  be    called  a  system  which    is    the 

and  heeded.      It  is  only  in  philo-  pulling  down  of  all    systems,   and 

sophy  that  he    ventures  to    assert  even  of  the  very  foundation  upon 

the    strange     doctrine     that    mind  which  scientific  methods  of  thought 

itself  is  an  existence  as  improbable  may  be  built,  is  still  more  clearly 

as     matter.     Neither    the    mij^hty  set    forth    as    follows    in   his    own 

spectre  of  a  world  which  seemed  to  words : — 
surround  him,   nor  the   imagination        ''Men,**  he  lays,  "are  carried  by  a 
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natural  instinct  or  prepossession  to  re-  have  no  means  of  linking  these  to- 

pose  faith  in  their  senses.     When  they  g^^i.^r  into   any  notion     of  a   con- 

follow  this  blind  and  poweriul  mstinct  ?•                      .  ^    "^             n      »_      •        ^i     ^ 

of    nature,     they     always    suppose    the  tiuuous     existence.       Sach     is     that 

vci-y  linages  presented  to  the  senses  to  boasted  thing,   the  human   intellect, 

he  the  external  objects,   and  lU'ver  eti-  when  its  elements  are  searched  out 

tertaui  any  sic.spicion  that  the  one  are  ^y    a  rigid  application   of  the  scep- 

nothiufj  but  reprtxentations  ot  the  other.  ^.;^^^    ^i.i^„.  5i.  .      c   xt          >•        a     j 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  ^'''^}    pl^'^osopliy    of  Hume.'        And 

of  all    men    is    soon    destroyed    by    the  sucli,   we  add,  wene  the  conclusions 

slightest    philosophy,    which    teaches  us  of    the    young     man     in     blooming 


of  nature^  aud  to  embrace   a  new   sys-  and  pondering  too,  had  taken  a  joy- 

tera  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  ful  leap  inio  Certain  existence  from 

senses.      But  here  phUosophy  finds  her-  his     iuentification      of    the    process 

self    extremely    embarrassed,    when    she  „^'   ^   ^„    ;       u  •    j  xi  l 

would  obviate  the  cavUs  and  objections  S^ing  on   in   his    mmd    as    thought. 
of    the    sceptics.      She    can    no    longer        ^     think,     therefore    I    am,"     the 

plead  the  infallible   and  irresistible  in-  French   father   of   modem    philoso- 

stinct    of    nature,   for  that    led    us    to  phy    had    exclaimed    to    earth     and 

Cwlc^lgef^lir'Tj  Ivt' «^on^:  '---  i"   a  bu.,t  of  human  satis- 

ous ;      and    to    justify    this    pretended  lactlon  a  century  before.      And  DOW 

philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  when    the    hundred   years    with  all 

and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any  its  revolutions  was  accomplished,  the 

appearance    ot    argmnent     exceeds    the  j^using  Scot  paces    tlie  same  pave- 

power  of  all  human  capacity.  _  °        i    •  ^   ^i  i..*r   r**/^^ 

Do   you    follow    the    instinct    and  ^^^^^^  revolving  the  same  difficulties, 


o4crwidealism).      *^  ^^^fj    and  m  adduion  possessed  as 

''  Do  you   disclaim   this  principle   in  rude  a  personality  as  falls  to  the  lot 

order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opin-  of  most  men ;    yet  he  takes  himself 

ion,     that    the    perceptions     are     only  to  pieces  in  the  silence  as  if  he  had 

^rtr'rpart  gr'^rJ-^rnrrai  ^eeu  a  puzzle,  and  shakes  his  head 

propensities    aud    more    obvious    senti-  ^""'^j^     wi*^     many -cornered     morsels 

ments;    and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  which   he  knows  he  can  (it  together 

your  reason,  which  can   never  tind  any  if  he  trirs.     But   can  all  his  tittine 

convmcing    argument    from    experience  ^U    his  trying,    make    one   thin<r     of 

to   prove  that   the  perceptions  are    con-  .u  ^     ^            \                    ^  ^^^u^     %ji 

nected    with    external  objects '-(Seep-  them— an  existence,  a   unity,    com- 

ticism).  Pl^te     and     real?      The     spectator, 

evea  at  this   distance,    cannot   look 

*'The    answer    to    the    question,  on  at  the  specuicle  but  with  a  cer- 

*  What   knowledge   have   we   of  an  tain   strain    aud    unconscious    thrill 

external   world  ? ' "     says  Mr.   Hill  of    sympathy.     To     be    driven    to 

BuiLun,  in  his  account  of  the  same  so    blank   an    ending,    how    dismal 

work,    "resolved    itself   into    this:  must  it   have   been!      And  all   the 

that  there  were  certain  impressions  more  that  the   discovery  was  made 

a'.id  ideas  which  wu  supposed  to  re-  by   a  young  man   scarcely  six-and- 

late    to   it — lurther  we    knew   noli,  twenty,  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 

When   we   turn,    according   to    this  the  sil«ut  foreign  place,   with  grass 

tiifoiy,    from     the    external    world,  growing   in  its  streets,  and  its  time 

and,     lookii'.g    into     ourselves,    ask  measured     out    by    the    unfamiliar 

what  certainty  we  have  of  separate  tinkle  of  the  convent  belL     lie  had 

self-existence,  we  find  but  a  string  given  up  home   and  youth,  and  all 

of  impressions   and    ideas,    aud   we  the  prolits   and  attractions  of  prac- 
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tical  life,  in  order  to  have  time  and  ship  with  any  other   souL    A  cer- 

leisure  to  complete  his  theory.     And  t«in      unexpressed      good-humored 

this  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  contempt    for  his  kind,   mixed,   rs 

ill      But  the  reader  may  spare  his  such    a    sentiment    often    is,   with 

sympathy,  and   assure   himself  that  much    benevolence      and     amiable 

David  never  ate  an  ounce  the  less,  feeling    towards    them,     was     no 

or    felt    his  personal    happiness    in  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  this  indif- 

the  smallest    degree  diminished  by  ference:  but  its  real  oricin  was  in 

the  negation  of  all  things  to  whick  the  self-sufficing  nature  of  the  man, 

his  thoughts  had  brought  him.    Not  which  demanded  no  support  of  hu- 

his  was  the   nature  which  admires  man  fellowship,  but  could  keep  its 

and  envies  and  longs  afler  a  faith  standing      without     love,     without 

it  cannot  share.     He  was  no  ama-  faith,  without  sense  of  dependence, 

teur  or  dilettante   in   his  ways  of  requiring  no  earthly  paradise,  hop- 

tliinking,  but  a  born  sceptic,    clad  ing  for  no  heaven, 

in  impenetrable  panopoly  of  spiritual  And  yet  there  is  a  struggle  to  be 

indifference    ana    personal    satisfac-  recorded,  though  it  is  not  of  any 

tion,  and  fortified  by  good-humour  very  passionate    description.      The 

and  good    digestion  against  all  the  human  nature  of   the  young  man 

fanciful  troubles  known  to  man.  sometimes    stirs    within    him    not- 

The  utter  solitude  in  which  this  withstanding  all  his    constitutional 

work  was  accomplished  is  another  calm.    Now  and  then  there  bursts 

curious   mark  of  the  man*s  personal  from  him  a  cry  of  half-stifled  pain, 

identity.     He   did  his  work   alone,  In  one  of  his  moments  of  weakness 

without  aid  of  counsel  or  sympathy,  he  gives  vent  to  the  following  re- 

'^  Wliile  he  was  framine  ]ii»  meta-  flections,   combating    them    all    the 

physical  theory,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  while  with  his  own  pitiless    com- 

''Hume  appears  to  have  pern)itted  mon-sense    and    practical    sobriety, 

no    confidential    advisers    to    have  His    theory    itself    is    not  half   so 

access  to  the  workings  of  his  inven-  curious  as  the  amazing  power  with 

tive  genius;   and  as    little    did  he  which  consciously  he  employs    his 

take  for  granted  any  of  the  reason-  external    existence    and    senses    to 

ings  or  opinions  of  the  illustrious  smother  and  make  an  end  of  such 

dead.     Nowhere  is  there  a  work  of  faint  outcries  and  protestations    as 

genius    more    completely  authenti-  may    arise    in    his    imperfectly-de- 

cated  as  the  produce  of  the  solitary  veloped  heart, 
labour  of  one  mind."    He  tried  the 

edge   of   his    argument,   smiling    in  "The  intense  view  of  these  manifold 

his  sleeve  the  while,  upon  his  Jesuit  contradictions  and  imperfections  in  hu- 

«.  »«^««;^..      ««^     k^  v»rw.w,.,.,;«-.*«j  nmn  reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me," 

<x>mpamon,    and    he   communicated  j,^            u^j  ^^ted  mybram;  that  I 

the  *  Reasonings  on  Miracles  to  his  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reason- 
namesake  Henry  Home  \  but  the  ing,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even 
latter  is  the  only  instance  in  which  *•  ™o'e  probable  and  likely  than  an- 
he  sc^ems  to  have  sought  anything  ^tTcaul'^o  Tderi;;  l^^-^ 
rescmblme  sympathy  in  his  work,  ^nd  to  what  condition  shall  I  returnt 
And  yet  he  was  a  social  being,  fond  Whoso  favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose 
of  the  convivialities  of  the  time,  anger  must  I  dread  ?  What  beings  sur- 
not  in  the  least  averse  to  society  or  i^'^^^  *"«  ^  and  on  whom  have  I  any  in- 
«i,..  ^r  ^«^ ;««-«.  :«*«-^^.,-««  titu^  fluence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on 
shy  of  ordinary  intercourse.     Wher-  j^^y    \  ^  confounded  with  aU  these 

ever  he  went  he  made  friends,  and  questions,  and  bcsin  to  faincy  mvself  in 

kept   them,    and    was   warm   in    all  tne  most  deplorable  condition   imagin- 

superficial   charities.     But    the    soul  able,  environed  with  the  deep^  dark- 

of  .he  man  dwelt  apart,  not.lofUly  °v1?y  rlb^?2k  &*"  °'  *^"""" 

SO  much  as  indifferently,  having  no  -Jioat    fortunately  it    happens    that 

need  of  close  communion  or  fellow-  since  Reason  is  incapable  ox  dispelling 
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these  clouds,  nature  herself  suffices  to  has  surrounded  himself  creeps  into 
that  puroose,  and  cures  mo  of  this  phi-  yg  ^1^^^  j^q  geg^g  q^^^  t^jg  friend^ 
losophicai  m9lancholy  and  delirium  .  ^ ^„„J  «i„„^  u;^  «.«,«r»  ^P  Ko^L- 
either  hy  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or  ^^  ^^"^^Yy  P^^^y^  ^^J.^^'"?  ^^  ^*^^- 
by  some  avocatioti  and  lively  impression  gammon,  and  lets  hiraselr  go  upon 
of  my  senses  which  obliterate  all  these  the  current  of  nature  whicll  leads 
chimeras.  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  at  to  indolence  and  pleasure,  saga- 
backgammon,  I  converse  and  am  merry  j^^^^.  calculating  upon  the  period 
with  my  friends :  and  when,  after  three  «  •'  ,  .  i  •'^i  •  ^  ^ 
or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  would  return  0^  revulsion  which  IS  sure  to  COme. 
to  these  speculations,  they  appear  so  Then,  after  the  desire  for  pleasure 
cold  and  strained  and  ridiculous,  that  I  and  ease  has  been  satisfied,  he  in- 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  ^^i^gg  ^^  ^  reverie,  or  takes  a  aoli- 
them  any  further.  Here,  then,  1  find  ,  "^  ■,,  j  i.u  »«.:  ^  v  ^i- 
myself  absolutely  and  necessarUy  de-  tary  walk,  and  thus  getting  back 
termined  to  live  and  talk  and  act  like  nis  inclinaMon  towards  his  work, 
other  people  in  the  common  affairs  of  follows  it  "  on  sceptical  principles  " 
life.  .  .  .  Imay,  nay,  I  must  yield  to  ^itij  an  inconceivable  philosophical 
the  current  of  nature  m  submittm^  to  j  ^^  ^  ^^  six-and- 
my  senses  and  understanding;  and  in  .  r^  ^,  i  ^  j  .r 
this  blind  submission  I  show  most  per-  twenty  wnen  he  thus  regulated  the 
fectly  mv  sceptical  disposition  and  prin-  Stops  of  his  own  being,  regarding 
ciples ;  but  does  it  follow  that  I  must  it^  one  cannot  but  feel,  with  some- 
strive  against  the  current  of  nature  ^}^-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^jal  contempt; 
which  leads  me  to  indolence  and  plea-  .,,°  i  •  i  »  j  *i  i.  x 
Burey  ...  No;  if  I  must  be  a  fool,  With  which  he  regards  the  rest  of 
as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe  any-  humankind — not  disdainfully  nor 
thing  certaiidij  are,  my  follies  shall  at  harshly,  but  good-humouredly,  as 
least  be  natural  and  agreeable.  ...  at  best  a  poor  creature  capable  of 
These  are  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen  ir^xi^  ,„u;^u  u  ;„  u«^*  «^4.  4^  a^\^^ 
and  indolence;  and,  indeed,  I  must  little,  which  it  IS  best  not  to  drive 
confess  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  or  Coerce,  but  humanely  leave  to 
oppose  to  them,  and  expects  a  victory  pursue  it3  own  way.  We  know  no 
more  from  the  return  of  a  serious  good-  other  writer  who  has  thus  conde- 
humoured  disDosition  than  from  the  force  gcendingly,  apologetically,  patrouis- 
of  reason  and  conviction.  In  all  the  in-  ,  i  "i  '  ^  j  i-  M>  ^ 
cidents  of  life  we  ought  stiU  to  preserve  ^^  ^nd  humoured  himself, 
our  scepticism.  If  we  believe  that  tire  The  *  Treati>e  on  Human  Na- 
burns  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  oidy  be-  ture '  WiiS  published  in  1738,  on 
cause  it  costs  us  too  much  pains  to  think  terms  not  disadvanttiffCOUS   for  such 

otherwise;  nay,  if    we   are    philosophers    „  ,„^  i      ^ j  i    ii  r     ^ 

it  ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  prin-  \7^'^»   ^^^  probably  more  lavour- 

ciples,   and  from  an  inclination  which  we  able   than   a  young  unknown    aspi- 

feel  to   employing   ourselves  after  that  rant  in   the  same  strain  would  find 

manner.       When    reason    is    lively    and  possible  now.     He  had   fifty  pounds 

mixes  itself    with    some    propensity     it  a  ^^^^    ^^.^^^.^    ^ound    copies   of    the 

ought  to  be  assented  to ;  where  it  does  ,       in/.                 i-  •         A     7,               , 

not,    it    ne%'er    can    have    any    title    to  ^0^^^       for  One  edition  of  a  thousand 

operate  upon  us.      At   the  time  there-  copies.     Its  success  was  not    of  an 

fore  that  1  am  tired  with  amusement  or  encouraging  kind.     **  Never  literary 

company    and  have  mdulged    a  reverie  attempt  was  more   unfortunate,"    he 

m  my  chamber  or  m  a  solitary  walk  by     •       i  •  *   »  •  i.  ur.. 

the   river-side,    I  feel  my  mmd  all  cof-  fy\  ^^  ^^^^     autobiography.       "It 

lected  within  itself,   and   am    naturally  tell  dead-born  from  the  press,  With- 

indined  to  carry  my  view  into  all  these  out    reaching    such     distinction     as 

subjects   about   which  I  have  met  with  even   to   excite    a    murmur    amonir 

80  many    disputes  m  the  course  of  my  ^^    zealots."      This,  however,  seems 

readmg  and  conversation."  ^         ,                   ,    .    '            «    V  ''^^•"*' 

too  Strong  a  stat^'ment  of  tlie  case, 

Surely  so  strange  a  piece  of  per-  though  it  shows  how  intensely  he 
sonal  revelation  was  never  made,  had  felt  the  disappointment.  His 
The  philosopher  takes  his  own  in-  anxiety  about  its  reception  was  evi- 
tclligence  in  hand  and  tunes  it  like  dently  great ;  he  was  anxious  to 
an  instrument.  "When  a  human  leave  town,  thinking  it  would  "con- 
sentiment  of  dismay  at  the  nothing-  tribute  very  much  to  my  tranquillity, 
nesd  and  desolation  with  which  he  and  might  spare  me  many  mortiQca- 
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tioDS  to  be  in  the  country  while  the  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
success  of  the  work  was  doubtful  characteristic  of  his  race  and  coun- 
...  If  jou  know  anybody  that  is  try,  and  in  which  every  Scotsman 
a  judge,  you  would  do  me  a  sen-  will  at  once  concur.  To  come 
sible  pleasure  in  engaging  him  to  back  without  having  made  any 
a  serious  perusal  of  the  book,"  he  mark  in  the  world,  without  hav- 
adds,  feeling,  as  so  many  have  done,  in  even  planted  his  foot  on  steady 
that  to  be  but  known  was  all  he  ground,  and,  in  short,  no  better 
wanted.  ^'  The  success  of  my  philo-  than  he  went,  must  have  been  a 
sophy  is  but  indifferent,  if  I  may  humiliation  even  to  a  philosopher, 
judge  by  the  sile  of  the  book,  and  "No  alteration  has  happened  to 
if  I  may  believe  my  bookseller,"  my  fortune,  nor  have  I  taken  the 
he  writes  afterwards  from  Nine-  least  step  towards  it^"  he  writes  to 
wells,  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  another  friend.  The  success  of  his 
"I  am  now  out  of  humour  with  Essays  no  doubt  was  consolafory: 
myself,  but  doubt  not,"  he  con-  but  even  that  was  no  "  settlement, 
tinues,  with  the  doleful  playfulness  and  his  practical  eyes  were  fully 
of  the  disappointed,  '4n  a  little  open  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
time  to  be  only  out  of  humour  with  career  for  himself.  He  made  an 
the  world."  Better  luck,  however,  attempt  to  get  a  professorship  in 
awaited  him.  In  the  three  or  four  Edinburgh  University ;  but  fidled, 
years  following,  two  other  volumes  and  with  some  reluctance  seems  to 
— viz.,  the  third  part  of  the  *  Trea-  have  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming 
tise  of  Human  Nature,'  and  the  **  travelling  governor "  to  a  young 
first  volume  of  *  Essays,  Moral  and  man  of  fashion  and  wealth,  could 
Political ' — were  given  to  the  world ;  such  be  found.  The  appointment 
the  latter  with  anxious  anonymity,  which  be  at  length  obtained  was 
**  The  work  was  favourably  receiv-  perhaps  the  most  stranee  ever  con- 
ed," he  says,  '^  and  soon  made  me  lerred  upon  a  philosopher.  It  was 
entirely  forget  my  former  disap-  that  of  companion  to  tlie  Marquess 
pointment."  **  The  Essays  are  all  of  Annandale — a  young  lunatic,  full 
sold  in  London,"  he  writes  to  his  of  hterary  and  other  frenzies — in 
friend  Henry  Home,  with  natural  whose  strange  household  he  found, 
satisfaction,  in  the  summer  of  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  most 
1742.  It  was  some  compensation  uncongenial  home.  His  squabbles 
to  him  for  the  mortification  of  his  with  the  official  guardian,  and  his 
beginning.  He  had  by  this  time  persistent  claim  for  a  sum  of  money 
returned  home  to  his  mother,  bro-  to  which  he  considered  himself  en- 
ther,  and  sister,  who  still  kept  titled  when  at  last  dismissed  from 
house  together  at  Ninewells,  an  this  uncomfortable  situation,  are  of 
undivided  family;  and  for  six  or  no  importance  to  our  story.  The 
seven  years  thereafter  remained  in  mistake  seems  to  have  been  his  ac- 
tliis  retirement,  reneWing,  he  teUs  ceptance  of  the  position  at  all ;  and 
us,  his  acquaintance  with  Greek,  it  certainly  affords  the  observer  a 
making  new  friends,  and  beginning  very  poor  idea  of  the  condition  o£ 
various  correspondences  which  went  the  age,  as  respects  literature  and 
on  during  his  whole  life.  science,    to   find    a    man    already 

This    period    of  quiet   was   not,  distinguished  in  both,  and,  at  the 

however,  one  of  repose  or  satisfac-  same  time,  a  gentleman  of  family 

tion  with  his  position.    On  his  re-  as  good  as  that  of  his  ^'patron, 

turn  from  France  he  had  confessed  consenting  to  become  the  butt  of 

to    his    friend    Home    "  a    certain  a  young   madman,  and    the    com- 

shamefacedness    I    have   to  appear  panion  of  his  tedious  noisy  days, 

among  you  at  my  years,  without  "  What  a  scene  i^^is  for  a  man 

having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so  much  nourished    in    philosophy    and  po* 

as    attempted    any," — a   sentiment  lite  letters  to  enter  into  ail  or  a 
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sudden    and    unprepared !  "     Hume  The  idea    of   David   Hume  ia  * 
himself    exdaims.      "  But    I    ever  soldicr^s  coat  has  a  curious  inoQQ- 
laugh,  whatever  happens,"  he  adds,  gruity,  which  will  make  the  reader 
with   rueful  pleasantry.      '*  I    Uved  smile.     He  was  by  this  time  thutf* 
with  him   a  twelvemonth,"   is    the  five,  and  had  already  begun  to  aih 
brief  record   in   the    autobiography,  quire    the    bulk    which    aflerwinll 
^'  My     appointments     during     that  distinguished  him.      The  fat  pluto- 
time  made  a  considerable  accession  sopher,     with    his    round    chaUj 
to  my  small  fortune."     Let  us  hope  checks    and    succession     of    dodUt 
these     ''  appointments "     somewhat  chins,  smooth  as  a  woman's,  mut 
eased  the  smart  inflicted  upon  his  have    been  a  curious    spectacle  ia 
dignity   and  amour  proprCj   though  the    rakish    uniform    of   the    tipM; 
his    tenacious  grasp  u[>on   the  last  and  though  he  was  never  a  eoldia| 
scrap  of  salary  to  which  he  had  a  he    afterwards    wore    unifonn,  ni 
rightf  is  not  a  lofty  ending  to  a  very  at    one    time    held    the    rank  ii 
uncomfortable  episode  in  his  career,  aide-de-camp.       The      expeditiOB 
A    more    honourable,   though    at  was     one     of     those     purpoMlM 
first   sight    s(!arcely  more    suitable,  schoolboy  raids  which    oistiDgukt 
office  for  a  philosopher  awaited  him.  ed    the    time.     It    landed    on  tkl 
These  were  the  days  in' which  lit-  coast    of     Brittany,    fluttered    ttl 
erary  men  received    and   expected  dovecots  in  a  few  helpless  searidi 
pensions  and   honours ;    and  yet  it  villages,  and  pretended  to  be  iInniI 
IS  but  too  apparent  that,  except  in  to  take  the  town  of  L'Orient^  "Ifci 
the  rare  case  of  one  who  could  be  seat  of  the  East  India  trade."    Hov- 
made  SofTCtary  of  State,  or  gentle-  ever,  after  a  siege  of  six  days^  ni 
man  usher,  there  was  in  reality  no-  much  ineffectual  artillery,   the  CS- 
thing  in  tne  busy  world  for  a  man  pedition   thought  better  of  it^  and 
of  letters  to   do.     The  second  em-  turned    back    again,   having    "tort 
ployment  which  fell  in  his  way  was  only    ten    men,     as    it    fortanalAf 
that    of   secretary   to    General    St.  happened,    "by    tiie    enemy,"     to 
Clair,   then    about    setting    out    on  Hume's    personal    ezperiencCi   At 
''an  expedition,  which  was  at  first  period  was    identified    by   the  iri" 
meant  for  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  cide,    in    his    own    quarters,   of  • 
incurbion   on  the  coast  of  France."  Major  Forbes,  one  of  bis  friondi 
"  The    office    is    very  genteeV  he  a  scene  sufficient  to  make  a  vMi 
says  in  a  letter ;    ''  ten  shiUings  a-  impression  on  any  mind,  but  wkUb 
day,   perquisites,  and   no  expenses,  is  noted  in  Hume's  history  oii^lgf 
...  As  to  myself,"   he  adds  to   a  one  matter-of-fact  record  ot  the  de- 
second  correspondent,  "  my  way  of  currence.    The  account  he  gives  ef 
life    is    agreeable;    and    though    it  the    entire    expedition   ia  curiosriv 
may  not  be  so  profitable  as  I  am  and    unintentionidly    ironicsL       ll 
told,  yet  so  largo  an  army  as  will  was    "detained    in    the 
be  under  the  Q-eneral's  command  in  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
America  must  certainly  render  my  rica,"  and  was  then  sent  "to 
{perquisites    very    considerable.      I  adventures  on  the  coast  of 
have  been  a^ked  wlicther  I  would  The  general  and  admiral  were 
inchne    to   enter   into   the   service?  totally^ unacquainted  with  the 


My  answer  was,  that  at  my  years  I  — without  pilots,  euidea^  or  iatiB- 

could  not  decently  accept  of  a  lower  gence  of  ahy  kind^  and  even  irab- 

com mission   than   a  company.     The  out  the  common  maps  of  the  eonih 

only  prospect  of  working  this  point  try.    They  were  "  eutirdy  ignoniiL 

would  be  to  procure  at  first  a  com-  except  from  such  hearsay  ualblMk* 

pany  in  an  American  regiment  by  tion  as  they  had  casually  picket  M 

the    clioiee    of   the    colonies.      But  at  Plymouth,"   of   the   streng(lk''ei 

this  I  build  not  on,  nor  indeed  am  the  town  and  garrison  they    ""    ' 


I  very  fond  of  it."  ed.    *'  There  never  was  on  maj  mr 
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casion  such  an  assemblage  of  ignor-  table    has   not    spoiled  my  relith   for 

jntblockhe^is"  «  the  engineers  of  g^^^.  ^^L^^d.,^  S^Tu.^ 

the   httle   anny.      Under  such   cir-  j^iX^iaX  nothingieed  be  detpaired  ofTaa 

cumstances   there   was  nothing  for  well  as  that  nothing  can  be  depended 

it    but    to    turn    back    a^nj    and  on."^ 

thout?h  Hume    says    their  discom-  _                   i  ^          i_       xi. 

fiturl  was  "  without    any   loss    or  Two  years  Uter,  when  the  pro- 

dishonour "  it  is  a  curious  example  I»«^  campaign  had  changed  mto 

of   those    deficiencies    which    have  »  peaceftU  embaaw^,   Hume  once 

always  hampered  the  British  armr,  ^^''^  l^^^Enriand  m  the  tram  of 

and  which  came  to  their  climax  in  ^J^^^^!^  St.  Clair ;  and  the  interval 

that  uncomfortable  age.  ^L  ^^^^™®^!»  ^J.*^'^^  T^?  ^  *^^« 

The  short  duration  of  this  em-  ^°  «P^}  »*  Nmewells  m  country 

•ployment  lea  the  phUosopher  once  !1"»<^^  «^°f  seclusion^  had  evidently 

more  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  i?^Pi^f^  on  bis  mmd  the  concep- 

his    future    Ufe.      An    interval    of  tion  of  his  after-work. 

"idleness     and    a    gay    pleasurable  rruj     ^ an faivitation  (he repeats)  from 

life       rewarded    him   for   the    brief  General  St.  COair  to  attend  hun  in  his 

labours  of   his  campaign.      And   he  new  employment  at  the  Covad  of  Turin, 

thus    discusses    his    prospects   in   a  which  I  hope  will  prove  an  agreeable  if 

1  >»♦«»   4^  ^««  rvf  ki'a  fm't^rxAa    eAxr'irki»  Dot  a  profitable  jaunt  for  me.    I  shall 

letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  giving  j^^^   ^   opportniiity  of  seeing  conrU 

us   an   incidental    glimpse    into    the  ^^  camps ;   and  if   I   can   afterwards 

new  projects  which  had  begun   to  be  so  hsippy  as  to   attain  leisure  and 

awaken  m  his  mind : —  other    opportonities,     this     knowledge 

may  even  tarn  to  aoooont  to  me  as  a 
man   of   letters,  which,  I  confess,  has 

"I  have    an    invitation   to   go   ovw  always   been    the    sole    object    of    my 

to    Flanders    witii     the     general,    and  ambition.      I  have  long  had  an  inten- 

an  offer  of   table,  tent,  horses,  Ao.      I  tion,   in  my  riper  years,  of  composing 

mast  own  I  have  a  great  cariosity  to  gome  history;    and  I  qnestion  not  but 

see  a  real  campaign,  but  I  am  deterred  gome  greater   experience  in  the  opera- 

by   a   view   of    the    expense,   and    am  tions  of  the  field,  and  the  intrigues  of 

afraid  that,  livmg  fai  a  camp,  without  the  Cabinet,  will  be  requisite  in  order 

any   charaeter,    and   without    anything  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  judgment 

to  do,  would  appear  ridiculous.      Had  opon    these    subjects.      But,    notwith- 

I  any  fortune  which  would  give  me  a  standing  of    these    flattering   ideas   of 

prospect  of  leisure  and  opportunitv  to  futurity,  as  well  as  the  present  charms 

prosecute  my  hMoHcal  prt^eHn,  nothmff  of  variety,   I   must  confess  that  I  left 

could   be   more    useful    to   me,  and   I  home  with  infinite  remret,  where  I  had 

should  pick  up  more  literary  knowledge  treasured  up  stores  of  study  and  plans 

in  one  campaign,  by  living  m  the  gen«-  of  thinking  for  many  years.     I  am  sure 

raVs  family,  and  being  introduced  fre-  x   shall   not   be   so  happy  as  I  should 

quently  to  the  duke^s,  than  most  officers  have    been    had    I    prosecuted    these, 

could    do    after   many    years*    service.  But^  in  certain  situations,  a  man  dares 

But  to  what  can  all  this  serve?     I  am  not  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  refuse 

a  philosopher,  and  so,  I  suppose,  must  guch  offers  as  these." 
continue. 

.  W^   am^^erf    ancertwn    of   getting  -  His  position  in  this  mission  wag 

half-pay,  from  several  strange  and  un-  •       'i    .      /.  -p^pj^u.^      "  T  wora 

exi^eited  accidents,  which  it  would  be  •««""  ^*^  01   secretary.       1  wore 

too  tedious  to  mention ;  and  if  I  get  it  the   unitorm  01  an  omoer,  and  wag 

not,  shall  neither  be  gainer  nor  loser  by  introduced  to  these   courts  as  aide- 

the  expedition.    I  believe  if  I  would  have  de-camp   to   the   general,"  he   Says* 

^T^ ^Llm^^r'S^Sl  LS'^y.JS^  We    have  no  space  to  follow  the 

returned  an  officer  grans,  and  am  certain  ..        _j,  i.^^.                     i  •  i    * 

might  have  been  made  diaplam  to  a  re-  narraUve  of  his  ioumey,  which  he 

giment  gratis:   but  ...    I  need  say  sent  home    to    the    Utile   domestic 

no  more.    I  shall  stay  a  little  time  in  party    at    Ninewells,    still     united, 

London,  to  see   if  anything   new  will  though  the  children  were   growing 

present  itself.      If   not,  I  shall  return  ^^„^  •       ^t.     ^i  ^^    t,«:^„     «k^ 

very  cheerfuUy   to   books,  leisure,  and  grey,    in    that    close    union    which 

solitude   in   the  country.     An   elegant  sometimes  exists  With  special  force 
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in  the  family  of  a  widow.      There  and  of  a  region  now  as  familiar  as 

is  nothing  very  remarkable  in   the  Bond    Street*  to  crowds  of   people 

narrative,  except  an  ingenuous  sur-  whom   Hume  would  scarcely  have 

prise  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  admitted  within  the  lowest  circle  of 

find  Germany  a  habitable  country,  intelligence.     Such  strange  changes 

with  some  appearance    of   comfort  does  time  alone,  without  the  help 

and    wellbeing    among    its    people,  of  any  more  startling  agent^  worK 

"  'Tis    of    this    country,"    he    says,  upon  the  external  world. 

"  Mr.  Addison  speaks  when  he  calls  While  Hume   was    at    Turin   he 

the  people  was  seen  by  Lord  Gharlemont,  who 

has  left  us  the  following  unfavour- 

^Nationj  of  slavcB  by  tjTanny  debased,  ^ble,  but,  we  fear,  true  description 

Their  Maker  b    unatfe    more    than    half  t-  u-              i.       ^ 

defaced.' "  ®*  "^^  aspect  and  appearance : — 

"Be  assured,"  he  adds,   with    some  "Nature,  I  bcUeye,  never  formed  any 

^♦u       a  *i,„«^     ;«    L>H*    «    c^^^  man  more  unlike  hiB  real  character  than 

warmth,        there     is     not    a    finer  David  Hume.    The  powers  of  ^hynog- 

country  m  the, world,  nor  are  there  nomy  were  baffled  by  his  countenance; 

any   signs    of   poverty   among    the  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that 

people.     But  John  Bull's  prejudices  jcience  pretend  to  discover  the  smaUest 

are    ridiculous    as    his    insolence   is  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mmd  in  tiie 

:   ^  ,       ,  ,    , ,       -,.  .      ,     ^      \r^  unmeanmg  features  of  his  visage.     Hia 

intolerable.        This    last    utterance,  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide, 

how^cver,    so    often    repeated    since  and  without  any  other  expression  than 

then,  arose  from   no   superiority  on  that  of  imbecility.    His  eyes  vacant  and 

Hume's   part   to   the   prejudices    of  «PJritlcM»    and    the   corouknce   of    Ida 

,  .                u  X  /•          *i               I  whole  person  was  far   better  fitted    to 

his  race,  but  from   the   much  more  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eatmg 

"vivacious     sentiment     of     national  alderman  than  of  a  refined  philosopher. 

indignation     and     disgust     at     the  His  speech  in  English  was  rendered  ridi- 

same    John    Bull,    wlio    was    then  culous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent; 

faUinginto  a  frenzy  fit  of  prejudice  STl^Sug^able;  ^tUt  ^^  ^ 

against     everything    bcotch,    as    it  certainly  never  discuised  herself  before 

was    Hume's    lot    to    ascertain    by  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.    Though  now  near 

experience.       There   is   also   in   the  fifty  vears  old  he  was  healthy  and  strong ; 

accouut  of  this  tour  a  sober  appre-  ^.*  ^is  health  and  strength,  far  from 

.  ^.         r.       .       1  u       «•           X  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead 

ciation  of  natural  beauties  not  com-  ^f  ^j^^jy  comSiness,  had  only  the  i^ipear- 

mon    to    the   age.     The    Rhine,  the  ance  of  rusticity.    His  wearing  an  uni- 

Maine,    the    broad    fertile    country,  form  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awk- 

the  picturesque  villages  and  palaces  ^wdness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of 

y       1             -1          P^i       au     r     J  1  the  tramed-bands.     Smclair  was  a  hen- 

(as  he  curiously  entitles  the  feudal  tenant-general,    and   was    sent    to    Se 

castles    of  that  wonderful   distnct).  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military 

are   all   commented   on.     It  is  true  envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of  troops 

he  finds  the  hou;*es  in   quaint  Nu-  "^f^  furnished    by   the   Austriana    and 

remberg   to   be  "old-fashioned  and  Piedmontese.    It  was  therefore  thought 

z,          °.               «           Mxi.li  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  ap- 

of  a   grotesque   figure,     though   he  pear  to  be  an  officer,  and   Hume  was 

allows   they  are  *'  solid,  well   built,  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet." 
complete,   and    cleanly ; "   but    that 

was  the  fashion  of  the  time.  "I  "While  Hume  was  absent  on  this 
confess  I  had  entertained  no  such  mission,  his  *  Inquiry  concerning 
advantageous  idea  of  Germany,"  Human  Understanding'  was  pub- 
he  says,  with  benevolent  satisfao-  lished  in  London.  He  explains 
tion;  "and  it  gives  a  man  of  hu-  its  nature  and  intention  with  his 
manity  pleasure  to  see  that  so  con-  usual  brevity  in  his  autobiography. 
siderable  a  part  of  mankind  as  the  "I  had  always  entertained  a  no- 
Germans  are  in  so  tolerable  a  con-  tion,"  he  says,  "that  my  want  of 
dition."  This  was  written  not  much  success  in  publishing  the  '  Treatise 
more    than  a  hundred    years    ago,  of  Human  Nature  *  had  proceeded 
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more  from  the  manner  than  the  step  as  he  advanced  the  great  ne- 
matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty  gaUon  grew.  The  man  who,  under 
of  a  very  usual  indiscretion  in  going  his  teaching,  no.  longer  could  call 
to  press  too  early.  I  therefore  cast  his  mind  his  own,  or  put  any  feith 
the  first  part  of  the  work  anew  in  in  its  existence,  had  now  to  give  up 
the  *  Inquiry  concerning  ^uman  his.  will  as  well,  and  recognise  him- 
Understanding.'  His  desire  was  self  as  a  creature 
that  the  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nit-  t*  tv_  ,  , .  _^. ,  ,. 
ture;  should  now  be  treated  «  .  ^^^'^'^dSSS^'t'S^e^r- 
work  blotted  out  of  literature,  and 

that   the   Inquiry   should    be    sub-    Individual  character,   great    aspira- 
stituted  in   its   place,"  Mr.  Burton    tions,    generous     sentunents,    were 
tells  us ;  but  this  was,  of  course,  an    ahke    denied    him.      &e    did    but 
impossible  hope.    In  the  new  form    what   he    could    not    help    doings 
his  principles  were  not  altered,  but    thought  but  as  certain  vague  nat- 
their  expression  was  softened;  and,    ural    influenoes    moved    him,    was 
naturally,  his  opponents  ^ere  little    not  to  be  believed  at  his    highest 
likely   to  accept  the    less    pungent   strain  of  feeling,  or  credited  with 
and   forcible  statement    Such  new    any  independent  sentiment 
views,  or  developments  of  his  prin-       ouch  was  the  theory  of  the  philo- 
ciple,    as    he    insisted    upon    more    sopher.     It  did  not  depress  his  own 
fully  in  the  new  volume,  did  but    mmd,  so  far  as  there   is   any  evid- 
carry    out    the  conceptions  of  the    ence  on  the  matter;    but  he  w<u 
other.    The  doctrine    of  necessity,    depressed  by  what  would  seem  on 
as  opposed  to  that  of  free-will  m    the  surface  of  much  less  immediate 
human    action;     of  the   uniformity    importance.      "This    piece    was    at 
and  sameness  of  human  impulses;    first  httle  more  succe9sful  than  the 
and    those    opinions    on    miracles    *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,' "   he 
which    had    first  occurred  to   him    says — a     practical     disappointment 
at   La    Fldche — all    branches    of  a    much  less  easy  to  *  bear  than  any 
thoroughly    sceptical    philosophy —    theory.     "  On  my  return  from  Italy 
were  prominent    in  the    booK, — ^in    I  had  the  mortification  to  find  aU 
which,  indeed,  the  theory  in  respect   England  in  a  ferment  on    account 
to  miracles  was. first  given  to  the    of  Dr.  Middleton*s  ' Free   Inquiry,* 
world.    Of  these,  each,   it  will  be    while  my  performance  was  entirely 
seen,  is,  if  possible,  more  destructive    overlooked    and    rejected.    Such  is 
of  any   innate   dignity    in    human    the  force  of  natural    temper,    that 
nature   than  the  other;    that  men.    these    disappointments    made    UtUe 
like  atoms    of  matter,  are    movea    or    no    impression    upon    me,"    he 
by  periodical  waves  of  impulse  to    adds,  with,  no  doubt,  partial  truth, 
do    the    same    thing    in    a  certain    His  mother's  death,  which  happened 
severe     arithmetical     sequence,    of  at  the  same  period,  and  wmch  he 
which    they    understand    nothing;    heard  of  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
that    the  races    of    humanity  b^    probably  took  the  ed^e  off  the  less 
tlte  same  monotonous  resemblance    severe  misfortune.    He  was  found 
to  each  other  as  do  the  stones  in  a    "in  the  deepest  affliction  and  in  a 
river-bed,   dragged  up  or  down  by    flood  of  tears,"  we  are  told,  when 
the  greater  or  lesser  force  of  the    the  melancholy  news  was  communi- 
current ;     that    human     testimony,    cated  to  him ;   and  a  good-natured 
however    enthusiastic    or    however    friend  improved  the  occasion  with 
multiphed,  is  never  to  be  allowed    exemplary  faithfulness.     "Myfiiend, 
even  a    hearing,   when    it    contn^    vou  own  this  uncommon   grief  to 
diets     the     regularity    of    natural    naving  thrown  off  the  principles  of 
laws; — these  are  the  developments    religion,"  said  the  comforter,   "for 
of  his  doctrine,  which  Hume  now    if  you  had  not  you  would    have 
gave    to    the    world.     At    every    been  consoled   by  the   firm   belief 
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ll«it    t'ji-.   pood   lad}',  w:.o  wa«  uot  temper,  as  urelL  »!&«,   &?  a  r&se  of 

only  tin.*   t.«.'i;i   or  iiioiL'.T.-^  but  liie  ai}air&  much  diif'.-zv!it  fr>ixi  lie  p»re- 

iiiort  pi'/iih  of  ClirLj-.iaiis,  wtuj  com-  sent.  a:e  indicau-d  in  iLe  ft" 

\}\i:'it\y  i-appy  in  the  K.'a'rns  of   the  aocouut  of  Lis  mt:an£  And 

ju.-t."'     I'o  wliicli,  Ski  the  story  j:0<.-«, 

David    rejilied,    *•  Thoui.di    I    tiirpw        «*  while  interert  tcbimu  m 

out    ruy    .^'pe'.'iilations    to    entertain  sent,"  he  wriu-g  from  2(iiie««IL 

the  lejtrned  aiid  met  phv.-i":al  world,  summer  of  1751,  "I  have  fifty 

vet  in  oth.rr  thingri  I   du  not  think  f ->'*i*^    »   hundred  pptmd*'    woni:    rf 

"       i-.v        *i      I-  ^v  *      /•   .1  txK^kB,  irreat    store    of   Ixneni   and    ^^ 

.0  di^r  nl!y   from   the  re,t  of   the  clotht;.  wd  new  a  hundred  poiad. 

woild  a.s  you  imagine.  my  pocket,  along  with  order,  frai    " 

Tiii.-j  ant.'Cdote,  it  ia  evident,  how-  a  strong  i^pirit   of    independcDcy, 

ever,  mu^t  V>e  received  with  caution,  h*-alth,  a  contented  humoox,  and  a 

for  theie   is   no  appearance  of  any  ?L?il"Ln  7ni wH,^t^'rw»;«^. '^  ^       ^ 

,  .^     ,      ' '    .  I  -     !•/■  Hi»?tcr  can  join  tnirty  poonda  a-rer  to 

such  HCK.ntific  hypocrisy  in   lu.s  life,  niy  atock,  and  brin^  an  cqul  low  cC 

lie  Avas  never  a  virulent  but  what  order  and  frugality,  we  doubt    hoc   to 

i.s  much  wui.-e,  an  indifFtrent  unbe-  make  our  revenue*  aniwer.** 
liever.      Kehgion  W'a.s   no    necesMty 

to  him  :  lie  could  live  without  it,  Thus  the  little  cdibate  boosekold 
and  be  as  virtuous  as  h's  neigh-  set  itself  up  in  a  ^*  flat "  buspended 
boun< ;  and  he  could  die  without  it.  between  heaven  and  Edinbui^gfa, 
In  sliort,  it  was  not,  nor  did  he  high  up  in  one  of  the  statelv  homes 
ever  pretend  it  to  be,  a  want  of  which  .still  overlook  the  "^artbeii 
hi.-*  soul.  Such  beings  are ;  and  it  Mound,  upon  an  income  not  ex- 
would  be  va:n  to  imagine  that  the  ceeding  X80  a-year.  Thej  had  aa 
unlx.'licf  of  f^uch  a  man  was  nece:f-  unrivalled  landscape  before  them; 
i^arily  accompanied  either  by  re-  but  probably  neither  the  brother 
mor.-e  or  de^J»ai^.  nor  sister*  made  much  account  of 
In  the  mean  time  Hume  returned  that;  and  were  surrounded  hj  tbe 
to  Ninewclls,  to  his  brother  and  cheerful,  social,  familiar  circle  of 
sister,  with  whom  he  remained  un-  Edinburgh,  in  which  was  mingled 
til  the  marriage  of  the  fonner  in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
1751,  compos^ing  lii>:  |»olitical  and  clergymen.  This  interval  of  Icnsore 
oihcr  esbuys.  During  this  interval  and  work  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  ([uiut,  suceeas  came  upon  him  of  the  happiest  periods  in  his  life. 
all  at  once.  What  his  pliiiosophy  \iii  even  became  trisky  in  the  qniel, 
<;ould  not  do,  his  heresy  and  anti-  and  amused  himself  laborioosly 
Christianity  did,  by  rousing  the  at-  with  the  heaviest  of  ponderous  jokei^ 
tiMition  of  controversialists,  who  about  which  he  writes  long  anxious 
then  abounded  in  \\\v.  world.  ''  My  letters,  more  concerned  for  its  suo- 
bookseller  informed  me  that  my  cess  than  he  ever  shows  himself  about 
former  publications  were  beginning  one  of  his  serious  works.  While  at- 
to  be  tlie  subject  of  conversation,  Edinburgh  he  published  tb^  'Poli^ 
that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradu-  tical  Discourses/  "the  only  work  of 
ally  increasing,  and  that  new  edi-  mine,"  he  says,  "  that  was  nnccoaa 
tioiis  wenj  (.lemanded.  Answers  by  ful  on  the  lirst  publication.  It  was 
rev(M-en(is  and  right  reverends  camo  well  received  abroad  and  at  homeL 
out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I  In  the  same  year  was  published  al 
found  by  Dr.  VVarburton's  railing  London  my  *  Inquiry  conceroinf 
that  tlio  books  were  b<'ginning  to  tlie  Principles  of  Monds,*  wbichy  io 
be  est«.emed  in  good  society.''  It  my  own  opinion  (who  ought  not  tO 
w(us  with  this  comlbr table  assurance  judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my 
that  at  last  he  liad  made  his  mark  writings  —  historical,  philoaophica], 
in  life,  and  attain<M.l  hi^  object,  that  or  literary — incomparably  the  beaU 
II unit!  remove<l  into  Edinburgh.  His  It  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved 
modest    pretensions  and    contented  into  the  world.'* 
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Thus,  with  a  certain  mild  iron^,  infbrmation,  with  an  admirable  col- 
be  records  his  successes  and  fail-  lection  of  books  at  his  disposid,  and 
nres,  feeling,  as  many  a  writer  has  undisturbed  quiet  to  plan  and  eze- 
done  before  and  since,  that  curious  cute  as  he  pleased,  ne  began  his 
mixture  of  disdain  and  satis&ction  undertaking  with  such  care  and 
with  which  it  is  but  natural  to  ob-  pains  as  sometimes  even  proYoke 
aerre  the  indtscriminating  prefer-  a  smile.  For  it  is  not  a  histo- 
•nces  of  the  crowd.  They  let  his  nan's  scrupulous  exactness  as  to 
best  drop  listlessly  from  their  fbct  which  appears  foremost  in  the 
bands,  and  conferred  a  triumph  on  histoiy  of  his  work,  so  much  as  a 
the  secondary  production,  of  which  carious  anxiety — sometimes  grow- 
be  himself  thought  so  much  less  ing  quite  painful  in  its  intensity — 
highly.  The  philosopher  shrugs  aoout  «the  "correctness"  of  his 
bis  shoulders  as  he  sits  at  his  lofty  English^  and  the  careful  elimina- 
windows  looking  oyer  "  the  gallant  tion  of  eyery  Scotticism  from  its 
Forth,"  with  Miss  Katie  by  his  pages.  He  writes  letter  on  letter 
aide,  and  all  his  kindly  friends  and  on  this  subject,  and,  it  is  evident, 
oorrospondents  making  a  little  lu-  worked  with  a  diligence  scarcely 
Biinous  homely  circle  round  him.  comprehensible  in  these  slipped 
There  were  Adam  Smith  and  Fer-  days,  eliminating  eyery  doubtful 
ffUion  at  Glasgow;  Blair  and  Ro-  expression  from  his  work.  Scot- 
bertson  in  Edinburgh  at  his  doors;  land  was  then,  as  bis  biographer 
John  Home,  his  namesake,  cominff  reminds  us,  a  kind  of  ono^i-foreign 
in  by  times  from  Athelstaneford,  country,  with  a  dialect  full,  not  omy 
with  the  MS.  of  his  first  tragedy  in  of  changed  words,  but  of  different 
bis  pocket,  whic^  the  philosopher  idioms  crom  those  of  pure  Englifih. 
thinks  may  probably  not  deserve  All  this  trouble  seemed,  according 
success,  since  the  dramatist  admires  to  his  own  account,  to  have  received 
Shakespeare  and  has  neyer  read  bat  a  poor  recompense  at  first  He 
Bacine  1  and  close  by  him  such  an  narrates  his  renewed  disappoint- 
afflicted  soul  as  poor  Blacklock  the  ment  as  follows: — 
poet,  pennUes^  learned,  sensiUve,  ccj  oommenoed  with  the  aooesdon  of 
.and  bund.  When  Hume,  alter  the  Home  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  thought,  the  miflrepreaentauons  of  fac- 
a  vacant  chair  in  the  Univerrity  of  ^  t»ej^  chiefly  to  take  place.    I  waa^ 

Glas^w,  «x«pted  the  .ppointment  Sr^„^rSf  £«"iorTt^"£S 

of  Librarian  to  the  Advocates    Li-  that  I  was  the  only  hiatorian  that  had 

brary,   it   is  said    to  have   been  to  at  once  neglected  present  power,  interest, 

Blacklock  that  he  devoted  the  pro-  «ad  authority,  and  the  cry  of   popular 

ceeds  of  his  Office.    It  was  but  £40  STtvllT  l^iTy^^Tx^J^ 

a-year,  but  that  was  no  smaU  addl-  Clonal  appUu^  But  nrtSSSe  ™  my 

tion    to  the   means  of  a  man   who  disappointment ;  I  was  assailed  by  one 

was  posseased  of  but  £50  pour  tout  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even 

potage,       "In  1752,"  he  says,    "the  detestation ;  English^ Scotch,  and  Irish, 

't.«.,u«.     ^c    A^«.JL.«^     ^iJJvl^     ,«o  Whig  and   Tory,  Churchman   and  seo- 

Faculty     of  Advocates     chose    me  ta^freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot 

their  librarian,  an  office  from  which  ^nd  courtier,  united  in  their  raoe  aninst 

I  received  little   or  no  emolument,  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  wed  a 

but  which  gave  me  the  command  «^«f?°*  ^^t'  !°L***5A**  <>*  Charles  L 

of  a  large  Ubrary.     I  then   formed  Sl  *l^  S^^  ""^  ^^'^^  •"^  •^'^^  *^ 

yi    »  loifcjc   uuiaij.     *     i„.  *"'»"^^  first  ebulhtions  of  their  fury  were  over, 

the  plan  of  wnUng  the  *  History  of  what    was   still  more  mortifying,   thi 

England.'  "      This    great    work,  as  book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion.    Mr. 

has  been  seen,  had  already  vaguely  Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twelvemonth 

visited  his  dreams  for  years  before ;  ^  ^^^  ^f^l^^V^U  ^^  "^^  **'    -^ 

J       ,  ^1        ti^u'^r       ji  x.-  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  m 

and  when  at  length  he  found  him-  ^he    three    kingdoms,  considerable   for 

self  at    the   very  fountain-head  of  rank  or  letters,  that  could  endure  the 
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book.    I  must  only  except  the  Primate  show  and  outward  apparel  of  great- 

ofEnglaml,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  Primate  ness,    was  indeed     Only     about    to 

of  Ireland,   Dr.  Stone,  which  seem  two  Up„:L 

odd    exceptions.     These    dignified    pre-  oegm. 

lates  separately  sent  me  messages  not  to         -out  before  he  shOOts  away  a  new 

be  discouraged.  star  into   the  firmament  of  French 

''I  was,  however    I  confess,  discour-  fasliion,  there  is   a  ctTtain  pleasure 

r^bre'ln^irttj^n'rant'^d  i". watching  the  bulky  ponderous 
England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  some  pnilOROpher,  With  Ills  Clumsy  jokes 
provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  friendly  moderate  enthusiasms, 
nave  changed  my  name,  and  never  more  A  certain  rustic  minister,  called 
have  returned  to  my  native  coimtry.  Wilkie,  had  composed  a  poem  pro- 
But  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practi-  «  \i.  ^^  i»'*^i»  ^ 
cable,  and  the  subsequent  volume  was  lessing  tO  be  a  translation  of  a  sup- 
considerably  advanced,  I  resolved  to  posed  early  production  of  Homer, 
pick  up  courage  and  to  persevere."  and     called    the    Epigoniad,    which 

Hume,  with  outbursts  of  praise,  de- 
Two  years  later  the  second  vol-  clares  to  be  **  the  second  epic  poem 
ume  of  the  History  was  published,  in  our  language."  Of  Home's 
and  *'was  better  received."  In  *  Douglas' he  writes  that  "I  am  per- 
another  interval  of  three  years  the  suaded  it  will  be  esteemed  the  best^ 
history  of  the  House  of  Tudor  fol-  and  by  French  critics  the  only, 
lowed,  and  the  work  was  concluded  tragedy  of  our  language !  "  His 
in  1761.  It  had  thus  been  about  interest  in  Robertson's  History, 
nine  years  in  the  composition.  And  which  he  might  even  have  been 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging  excused  for  thinking  a  rival  of  his 
character  of  its  beginning,  Hume,  own,  is  lively  and  honest,  and  he 
by  the  time  it  was  completed,  had  seems  to  have  omitted  no  oppoF- 
bccome  one  of  the  most  famous  tunity  of  helping  the  writer  for- 
and  popular  authors  in  Europe,  ward.  And  no  man  ever  took  up 
His  renown,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  more  contentedly  the  role  of  com- 
rapidly  crossed  the  Channel,  and  fortable  obscurity.  When,  antici- 
was  almost  greater  in  France  than  pating  a  change  of  residence  to 
at  home;  and  profit  and  honour  London,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
flowed  up  m  the  philosopher.  "Not-  Dr.  Clephane  of  his  desire  to  secure 
withstanding,"  he  owns,  "  this  va-  '*  a  room  in  a  decent,  sober  family,  " 
riety  of  winds  and  seasons  to  which  who  would  not  be  averse  to  receiye 
my  writings  had  been  exposed,  they  a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  regular, 
had  still  been  making  such  ad-  quiet,  good-natured  man  of  a  bad 
vances  that  the  copy-money  given  character ;  "  and  informed  the  doctor 
me  by  the  booksellers  much  ex-  that  "  I  shall  then  be  able  to  spend 
ceeded  anything  formerly  known  £150  a-year."  Adam  Smith's  first 
in  England:  I  was  become  not  work,  the  'Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
only  independent,  but  opulent.  T  ments,'  a  book  also  to  some  extent 
retired  to  my  native  country  of  a  rival  of  his  own,  he  hails  with  the 
Scotland  determined  never  more  to  same  anxious  plaudits,  spreading 
set  my  foot  out  of  it;  and  retauiing  its  fame  wherever  he  goes.  Never 
the  satisfaction  of  never  having  was  a  more  friendly,  unaffected, 
preferred  a  request  to  one  great  good-humoured,  self-denying,  self- 
man,  or  even  making  advances  of  indulgent  souL  He  Ls  so  kindly- 
friendship  to  any  of  them.  As  I  and  so  friendly  that  one  scarcely 
was  now  turned  of  fifty  I  thought  likes  to  note  how  characteristic  of 
of  parsing  all  my  Hfe  in  this  philo-  a  nature  never  moved  to  any  su- 
sophical  manner."  preme  passion  or  effort,  or  deeply 
This  expectation,  however,  was  acted  upon  by  anything  outside 
not  reali.-'ed.  His  life,  so  far  as  himself,  is  all  this  homely  amiable 
the  excitement  of  popular  adoration  submission  to  the  subdued  colours 
and    applause    went,   and     all    the  and  humdrum  routine  of  decUning 
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life.  He  accepts,  naj,  even  fore-  philosopher.  "  I  was  now  a  person 
Mtalls  it,  likinc^  nothing  better  clean  and  white  as  the  driven 
than  the  loose-robed  comfort  of  the  snow ;  and  were  I  to  be  proposed 
chimney-corner,  the  elephantine  for  the  see  of  Lambeth,  no  objec- 
pointless  jokes,  the  subdued  plea-  tion  could  henceforth  be  made  to 
■  surable  sentiments  of  a  life  from  me,"  he  says,  with  a  chuckle  of 
which  avowedly  all  the  disturbing  amusement  and  humorous  satisfac- 
vigour  and  restlessness  of  youth  has  tion.  Yet  his  anticipations  were 
departed.  Comfort  was  sweet  to  not  always  of  a  pleasurable  charac- 
him,  and  he  had  it  What  could  ter.  "  I  repine  at  my  loss  of  ease, 
such  a  man  desire  more  ?  and   leisure,    and    retirement,    and 

The  change  from  this  quiet  soene    independence,"  he    says :   "  and  it 
to  the  brilliant  Court  of  France,  with    is  not  without  a  sigh  I  look  back- 
all  its  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen,    wards,   nor  without  reluctance  that 
its    princes    and   wits  and  tavans,    I  cast  my  eye  forwards."      These 
precipitating  themselves  at  the  feet    melancholy  thoughts,  however,  dis^ 
of  the  good  humoured  but  surprised    appeared  when  he  found  himself  in 
philosopher,   is    the    strangest  that    the    gayer  atmosphere   of    France, 
can  be  conceived.    It  was  in  the    and    suddenly  discovered    that   he 
jear  1763,  when  Hume  was  fifly-    was  the  &shion,  and  found  all  the 
two,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  give    world  at  his  feet.      He   had  been 
himself  over  to  the  quietude  of  age,    prepared  for  the  fact  of  his  own  pop- 
that  this    extraordinarv  revolution    ularity  to  some  mild  extent.      "  No 
occurred  in  his  life.    The  Marquess    author  ever    yet    attained  to    that 
of    Hertford    had    been    appointed    degree    of   reputation  in    his  own 
ambassador  to  France,  and  by  some    lifetime  that  you  are  now  in  pos- 
strange  impulse  of  public  spirit,  or    session  of  at  Paris,"  Lord  Elibank 
other   unlikely    motive,  fixed  upon    bad  written  to  him  in  the  spring 
Hume,  with  whom  he  was  not  even    before  his  arrival  there.      "  When 
acquainted,  to  be  his  secretary.     The    you  have  occasion  to  see  our  friend 
invitation  was  so  startling  that  the    I^vid  Hume,"  writes  another  of  his 
philosopher   hesitated;    but    finaUy    acquaintances,  "tell  him  that  he  is 
moved  by  the  thought  that  he  had    so  much   worshipped   here  that  he 
resolved  to  "g^ve  up  his  future  life    must  be  void  of  all  passion  if  he 
to  -amusements,"  and  attracted  bv    does  not  immediately  take  post  for 
the  charms  of  French  society,  which    Paris."      Helvetius  also  conveys  to 
he  had  always  admired,   at  lenp:th    him  the  same  flattering  announce- 
decided   upon  accepting  it      "  The    ment ;  and  so,  in  still  sofler  strains, 
decorum  and  piety  of  Lord  Hertford    does  Madame  de  Boufflers,   whose 
occasioned  men    to  wonder,"   savs    correspondence  with  him  had  com- 
Horace  Walpole,    "when,    in    the    menced  two  years  before.    He  had 
room  of  Bunbury,  he  chose  for  his    scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  over- 
■ecretary  the  celebrated  freethinker    whelmed  by  evidences  of  this  un- 
David   iSume,   totally  unknown  to    bounded  popularity.    Ten  days  after 
him ;   but  this  was  the  effect  of  re-    he   reached    France,  he  wrote    to 
oommendations    from    other    Scots    Adam  Smith:   "I  have  been  ihree 
who   htid  much  weight  with  Lord    days  at  Paris  t&nd  two  at  Fontaine- 
and  Lady  Hertford."      Hume  him-    bleau,   and    have  everywhere    met 
■el^  however,  informs  us  that  "  the    with  the  most  extraordinary  hon- 
idea  first    came  into    my   patron's    ours    which    the    most    exorbitant 
head  without  the  suggestion  of  any    vanity  could  wish  or  desire.     The 
<Hie  mortal."    The  effect  of  the  pa-    eomnliments  of  dukes  and  marshals 
tronage  of  so  orthodox  a  man  seems    of  France,  and  foreign  ambassadors, 
to  have  had   the  immediate   effect    go  for  nothing  with  me  at  present 
of    rehabilitating    the    unbelieving    X  retain  a  relish  for  no  kind  of  flat- 
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tery  but  that  which  comes  from  the  at  first   offensive  to  me;    bnt  now  it 

ladL".      "During, the     two    last  ^^JZ'.' ^'JTlT^^^^ 

days,    m    particular,      lie    adds,       1  ^^    falling    into    friendships    that    are 

have  suffered  (the   expression  is  not  very    agreeable — much     more    bo    than 

improper)  as  much  flattery  as  almost  silly  distant  admiration    ,They  now  be- 

.n\  „}an  has  ever  done  in  the  same  ^j^  ban^r  me.  ^d^t^^^U^,;^ 

time He   protests    tliat        it  themselves  or    heard   from   others;    so 

makes   no   difierence    to  him ;"  but  that  you  see  I  am  beginning  to  be  at 

it  is   evident    that   Hume   was   far  home.     It  is  probable  that  this  place 

from,  displeased    ^X   these    d^^^^^^^^  TiiSal^o^n^  5^  tlS^ '^^Uon/ Sf^ 
strations  of  regard.     It  is  true  that  j^^^^^^ .  ^^d  have  ever  desired  to  re- 
by  times   he   gives  vent  to   an  ex-  ^^in  in  the  place  where  I  am  planted. 
claraation    of  weariness.     "  I   wish,  How  much  more  so  when  it  is  the  betl 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  for  my  easy-  place  in  the  world  ?    I  could  here  Ure 
chair    and    my   retreat  in    James's  ScIT*  ?r^- i^\^p^  °4^ 
Court  I       but    yet    the    manner    m  jnoney  is  so  little   requisite  to  a  man 
which   he  dwells  upon  all  the  com-  who  is  distinguished  either  by  his  birth 
pliments  made   to   him,  is  not  that  or  personal  qualities.     .     .     .     How- 
of  a  man  dissatisfied  or  annoyed  by  ever    I  cannot  help  observmg  on  ^^ 
. ,                  .               PI  .       ,./.  •'   TT^JL  a    different    footmg    learning    and    the 
the    sweetness    of    his    life.     Here  i^amed   are    here   from  what  thev  an 
is  a  little  sketch,  made  by  his  own  amon^  the  factious   barbariana   above- 
hand,  from   which   it  may   be  per-  mentioned.** 

ceivcd  how  easily  a  man  can  habi-         Contemporary     French     writers 
tuate  himself    to    any   amount    of    ^^  ^^^  Wanting  to  confirm  ibeee 

worship:—  wonderful    tales,  with    touches    at 

itT^  •  ^     1^    .  ^,„„«  ^4!    the  same  time  of  gentle  pleasantry 

*'Do  yon  ask  itie  about  my  course  of       ...       ,,  ,  .P       ,     '^rp  •  ^ 

life?    I  can  only  say  that  I  eat  nothing     at   the    '' gros   philosophe   £cos8au, 

but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar,  the    **  grand    et   gros   histortograpM 

breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  d' AngleterreJ'* 

on  nothing  but  flowers!     Every  man  I 

meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would  «*  G^est     nn    excellent     homme     que 

think  they  were  wanting    in  the  most  Pavid    Hume,"    says  Grimm ;    "  11    "^ 


honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Dan-  ^j  grace,  ni  agreement  dans  Ves 

phin's  children  at  Versailles  is  one  of  j^gn  qi^i  goit  propre  k  s^allier  an  _ 

the  most  curious  scenes  I  ever  passed  ^^    ^^g     charmantes    petites     marhiaiei 

through.     The  Due  de  B.,  the  eldest —  qu*on  appelle  joUes  femmes."      Another 

a  boy  of    ten  years  old — stepped  forth  amusing    glimpse    shows    him    playiiup 

and  told  mo  how  many  friends  and  ad-  elephantine  pranks  for   the  amnsem^t 

mirers  I  had  in  this  country,  and  that  ^f  the  same  ravishing  but  difficult  audi" 


he  reckoned  himself  among  the  number,  ^^0^   in    one   of    the    dramatic 

from  the    pleasure  he   had  received  in  xnents  of    the  time,   in  which  ^*  on  liii 

reading   many    passages    in   my  works,  avait  destin^  le  rule    d^un  sultan  aaais 

When  he  had  finished,  his  brother,  the  entre    deux    esclaves    em{)loyant    tontt 

Count  de  P.,  who  is  two  years  younger,  gon  eloquence  pour  s*en  faire  aimer;  lea 

began    his  discourse,  and  informed  me  trouvant  inexorahles  il  devait  oherokMV 


that  I  had  been  long  and  impatiently  \q  g^jet  de  Icur  peines  et  de  leur  rM 

expected  in  France,  and  that  he  himself  tance  ;  on  le  place  sur  un  sopha  entre  lea 

Boon  expected  to  have  great  satisfaction  deux  plus  johes  femmes  de  Paris,  il  lee 

from  tne  reading  of    my  fine  History,  regaroe  attentivement,   il  se    frappe  le 

But  what  is  more  curious,  I  was  carried  ventre  et  les  genoux  k  pludeurs  reprieee 

then  to  the  Count  d'A.,  who  is  but  four  ^  ne  trouve  jamais  autre  chose  a  lee 

years    of    age.      I    heard    him  mumble  ^^  qu©,  '  Eh  bien^-^net  detnoiselltW'^-^ 

something,  which,  though  he  had  forgot  5i>yi — ^qus    voilh    (ioHo^-eh    bien^    votie 

in  the  way,  I  conjectured,  from  some  voilh-^^ous   voilh    icif*     Cette    phraae 

scattered  words,   to    have    been    also  a  ^ura  un  quart   d*heure    sans    anil  pAt 

panegyric  dictated  to  him en  sortir.     Une  d'elles  se  leva  a'impali* 

''  All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  ^nce.     *  Ah/    dit-eUe,   *  je    m'en   etali 
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Uen  doat6e--eet  homme  n^eit  bon  qa*A  gion  when  they  hftd  partially  qaar* 

manner  da  veaaT    Depoii  oe  temps  il  rt^\\f,A    ^vAr    a   vatv    rttiaII    rufttt^Pr 

wt    relegu6  au  rOle   <fo  specUteur;  et  S                 ^  5         T<  !f        i|»atter, 

n'en  est  ^  moms  «§t6  et  cajol6."      '  Hume     recordg  :      "After     paswng 

near  an   hour    in    this   ul-bumour. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  after  his  he  rose  up  and  took  a  turn  about 

arrival    in    Paris  and  discharge    of  the  room.    But  judge  of  my  sur- 

all  the  duties  of   the  secretaryship  prise  when  he  sat  down  suddenly 

before    Uume    really    obtained    the  on  my  knee,  threw  his  hands  about 

situation  and  its  emoluments.    "  The  my    neck,    kissed    me    with     the 

matter  is  concluded  and  the  king  greatest  warmth,  and  bedewing  all 

has  given   his  consent^"  he  writes  niy  face    with    tears,    exclaimed — 

in  June  1765,  after  many  exhorta-  '  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  forgive 

tions  to  his  friends  to  aid  him,  and  me,    my  dear   friend  ?  ^'    .    .    .    I 

Tk'issitudes  of  fear  and  hope ;  "  so  hope  yon  have  not  so  bad  an  opin- 

that,  in  spite  of  Atheism  and  Deism,  ion  of  me  as  to    think  I  was  not 

of  Whiggism  and  Toryism,  of  Scot-  melted  on  this  occasion.    I  assure 

ticism  and  Philosophy,   I  am  now  you    I    kissed   him    and    embraced 

possessed    of   an    office .  of  credit^  him  twenty  times  with  a  plentiful 

and  of  £1200  a-year."    However,  effusion  of  tearSb    I  think  no  scene 

this  was  but  a   momentary  gleam  of  my  life  was  ever  more  afifecting. 

of     prosperity.      A      month     had  We  fear  the  reader  will  be  more 

scarcely    passed    before    the    home  disposed  to  smile  than  to  weep  at 

administratiop  changed.  Lord  Hert-  the  grotesque  picture  of  the  little 

ford   was     recalled,     and     Hume's  bearded  Swiss  on  the  fat  knees  of 

S>od    fortune    became    a    thing    of  U  groa  phUoBophe    Ecossais^   and   of 

e    past    For    several  months  he  the    mutual    embracing  which    fol- 

remained   "  Charg^     d' Affaires  "   in  lowed.    This  sweet  accord,  however, 

Paris    until    the    new    ambassador  was    far    from    permanent.     After 

arrived,     and     finally    left    France  Hume  had  procured  him  a  pennion, 

in    the    beginning     of    1766,    not  and  given   himself  endless  trouble 

much  more    certain  of  any  future  in    establishing   him    according    to 

E revision  than  he  had  been  at  his  inclinations,  Rousseau  sudden- 
is  outset.  A  pension  of  J&400  ly  turned  upon  him  with  the  most 
a-year  was,  however,  eventually  causeless  and  meaningless  insults, 
settled  upon  him,  and  thus  his  The  auarrel,  with  the  letters  it 
diplomatic  career  came  to  a  close.  drew  forth  oA  both  sides,  was  made 
The  curious  episode  of  his  con*  into  a  pamphlet,  and  published  in 
necUon  with  Rousseau  need  not  be  France  under  the  adyice  of  Hume's 
here  entered  upon  in  detail  After  fHends  there.  Cttte  aoUe  bite  app^ 
making  the  Continent  too  hot  to  Ue  le  public  was  thus  called  in  to 
hold  him,  the  great  sentimentalist  Judge  the  matter  ;  and  so  far  Hume's 
made  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  wrongs  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  flight  from  the  secret  yet  en-  taSly  avenged, 
thusiastic  worship  of  Paris,  under  While  tliis  auarrel  was  going  on, 
the  protection  of  Hume  when  he  Hume  receiyed  his  last  public  ap- 
returned  to  England.  Everything  pointment  as  Under-Secretary  of 
that  our  philosopher  could  do  to  State  under  General  Conway,  the 
promote  the  comfort  of  his  guest  brother  of  Lord  Hertford.  Once 
and  find  a  suitable  refuge  for  more  he  speaks  as  if  he  grudged  a 
him*  was,  it  is  evident,  done  with  little  the  employment  which  kept 
•eal  and  almost  devotion,  and  him  firom  retiring  to  his  beloyed 
called  forth  Rousseau's  intensest  leisure.  He  had  plenty  of  money  * 
gratitude,  which  was  often  dis-  and  with  his  usual  curious  contemp- 
played  in  a  way  which  the  solxgr  tuous  regard  for  himself  ''  was  de 
Scotsman  must  have  found  some-  sirous,"  he  says,  "of  trying  what 
what  embarrassing.    On  one  occa*  auperfluity  coiud  produce,  as  I  had 
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formerly  made  an  experiment   of  a  prospect  of  enjojring  long  my  ease,  and 

competency."        This       experiment,  ^^  ^^^^  **^e  increase  of  my  reputation.'' 

however,  was  postponed  for  a  year  "  I  had  taken  one  of  Allan  Ram- 

or  two,  and  in  the  mean  time  his  gay's  houses,"  he  adds, — and  every- 

life  is  thus  described  : —  body  who  has  ever  seen  Edinburgh, 

and  remembers  the  glorious  position 

"  My  way  of  life  here  is  verv  uniform,  of  Ramsay   Gardens,  on  a  line  with 

and  by  no  means   disagreeable.    I  pass  the  Castle,  and  commanding  all  the 

all  the  forenoon  in  the  secretary's  house,  country  round  ;  the  Forth,  and  dis- 

from  ten  till  three,  when  there  arrive,  .„.  .    -rvo    i„-      '  ui.,«.   «,;fi,    ;*<,  t  ^wmtb 

from    time    to    tiiAe,    messengers   that  tant  Fife  lying  blue,  with  its  Laws 

bring  me  all  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  Lomonds,  on  the   horizon,   will 

and,   indeed",   of  Europe,   Asia,    Africa,  approve    of  his    selection  ;  but    the 

and  America.      I  am    seldom    hurried  ;  situation  was  thought  too  cold,  and 

but  have  leisure  at  intervals  to  take  up  ^          ^^j^    eventuaUy    to    his     old 

a  book,  or  write  a  private  letter,  or  con-  r^  ,  .*  \..         .  %          »  "^/^     _x        i.-  i! 

verse  with  any  friend  that  may  call  for  habitation   in  J  ames  S   Oourt,   which 

me  ;  and  from  dinner  to  bedtime  is  all  commanded  the  same  fine  prospect ; 

my  own.     ...     I  only  shall  not  re-  though,  perhaps,  its  size  and  preten- 

gret  when  my  duty  is  over  ;  because,  to  gj^ng  ^^^^^  ^ad  suited  the  homely 

me,  the  situation  can  lead  to  nothing,       i -i  i  x*- ^„*..ut^v: 

at  least  in  all  probabUity  ;  and  reading,  philosopher  setting  up  an  estabbah- 
and  sauntering,  and  lounging,  and  dos-  ment  on  £80  a-year,  might  scarcely 
ing— which  I  call  thinking— is  mv  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
supreme  happmess,— I  mean  my  full  pensioned  diplomatist  and  states- 
contentment.  '  ^^^   ^j^j^  ^^^QQ  ^^^^^   ^  gp^„^ 

^,         ,             ,.,...          ...  "I  am  glad   to  have  come   within 

Thus  the  man  s  identity   and  his  g-  ^^^  ^f  ^        ^^d  to  have  a  view  of 

philosophy    go      together    through  jgrkcaldy   from    my  windows,"   he 

every  change  in  his  existence.     He  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^itl     g^^^ely  with 

does  not  pretend  to  feel  any  satis-  g^^^^  f^^gj^  g^^^g^  of  pleasure  in  the 

faction  m  the  thought  of  doing  his  f^j^iu^^  landscape  thus  restored  to 

duty    by    his    country,    though  no  ^^^    ^^^  ^^j  j^is  wanderings.     "I 

doubt  he   did  it    according   to    his  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^led  here  two  months," 

hghts.     The     same     curious     limit  j^^  ^^^^^g  ^  u^^^  j^^er,    "  and   am 

which  nature    seems  to   have   built  here  body  and  soul,  without  casting 

around    him,   betrays  itself  m  mat-  the  least  thought  of  regret  to  Lon- 

t^rs   which   might  have   been   sup-  ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^     I  ^^^  q^ji^ 

posed    of    the    strongest    personal  and  must  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  my 

interest.     Even    m  respect  to  cor-  ^j^   j^ouse  in  James's  Court,   which 

recting    the    imperfections     of    his  jg            cheerful,  and  even  elegant, 

History,  he  asks       Were  it  not  an  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^-^                     "J 

amusement,  to  what  purpose  wou  d  ^^^^^^  ^^^  cookery,   tf.e  science   to 

It    serve,    since     I    shall    certainly  ^j^j^j^  j   -^^^^^^  ^  ^ji^^    ^^e  re- 

never  live  to  see  a  new  edition  ?  raining  years  of  my   life.     I  have 

It    would    appear    that  he    felt  no  j^g^  now  lying  on  the  table  before 

need  even  of  that  terrestrial  immor-  '^^  ^  ^^    •  ^  ^^^  making  soupe  d  la 

tality  which  tempts  the  most  hunible  ^^.             j^^j  ^j^h  my   own  hand: 

of  mortal  creatures.     He  held  office  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  cabbage— a  charming 

not  more  tlian  three  years,  and  thus  dish— and     old     mutton,    and    cold 

describes  his  retirement  from  public  j^^^u    nobody  excels  me.    I  make, 

hfe,  and  entrance  into  the  full  ease  ^^g^    sheep-head  broth  in  a  manner 

and  luxury  of  which  he  wanted  to  ^^^^  ^[^  ;^eith  speaks  of  it  for  eight 

make  experiment,   for    the  rest  of  days  after,  and  the  Due  de  Nivernois 

his  existence :  would  bind  himself   apprentice    to 

my  lass  to  learn   it."     In   conjuno* 

♦a  returned  to   Edinburffh   in   1709,  ^^^  ^yj^h  his   cookery   he   took   to 

Ifl^'ty^l  ir^ufrand,  '=  buiWing,  and  made  himself  a  house. 

Bomewhat   stricken    in  years,  with  the  hke  80  many  men,  to  die  in.     It  was 
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the  commencement  ofthe  street  lead-  complete  without  that  postscript  in 
ing  southwards  from  St.  Andrew's  which  we  put  so  pathetic  a  tnisU 
Square  to  Princes  Street,  and  cer-  He  had  nobody  Whom  his  heart 
tainly  was  far  from  an  improve-  refused  to  part  with  either  waiting 
ment,  in  point  of  position,  upon  the  for  him  on  the  other  side  or  retain- 
mount  of  vision  he  had  left  Before  ing  him  on  this.  There  would  seem 
the  new  street  had  received  any  to  be,  let  us  say  it  with  reverence, 
name,  *'  a  witty  young  bidy  chalked  no  sufficient  reason  why  such  a  soul 
on  the  wall  the  words  St,  David  should  not  be  gently  extinguished 
Street"  Hume's  lasa^  judging  that  on  its  exit  firom  a  world  in  which 
it  was  not  meant  in  honour  or  rev-  it  had  found  all  it  desired — ftot 
erence,  ran  into  the  house  much  puffed  out  like  a  half-burned  candle, 
excited  to  tell  her  master  how  he  leaving  chill  sugcestions  of  a  might- 
was  made  game  of^ — *^  Never  mind,  have-D«en,  but  allowed  to  die  down 
lassie,"  he  said, ''many  abetter  man  in  its  socket,  and  consume  itself 
has  been  made  a  saint  of  before.''  away  and  be  no  longer.  Such  an 
Perhaps  there  are  few  people,  even  end  would  have  had  no  terrors 
among  those  who  traverse  the  local-  for  Hume — would,  indeed,  have 
ity  daily,  who  are  aware  that  been  a  characteristic  cooclusion. 
St.  David  Street,  still  existing  in  All  along  it  had  been  in  his  nature. 
Edinburgh,  thus  commemorates,  not  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  intel- 
Bruce's  royal  successor,  but  the  un-  lect,  which  insists  upon  hvinff,  and 
saintly  David,  the  gros  drdU^  who  it  was  intellect  which'  was  Hume's 
won  fame  without  caring  for  it,  and  chief  possession.  So  far.  as  the 
desired  no  grace  of  remembrance  other  part  of  him  went  the  body, 
even  among  his  townsmen.  The  which  had  attained  sucn  unw^Idy 
many-trodden  stony  street,  careless  proportions,  he  had  made  that  very 
as  his  own  soul  of  the  thousand  in-  comfortable  in  his  day.  He  had 
terestSp  sorrows,  and  loves  that  move  given  it  all  it  desired — food,  and 
about  It,  is  the  sceptic's  fitting  shrine,  wine,  and  employment,   and  exer-    • 

And  yet  one  cannot  look  at  the  cise,  and  rest — and  his  accounts 
calm  of  his  declining  years  without  were  very  well  balanced  so  far  as 
a  certain  sympathy.  He  is  so  cheer-  that  went  And  as  for  his  mind, 
fill,  so  easy,  so  contented  with  him-  it  siu-veyed  all  things,  and  measured 
self  and  everything  about  him ;  so  the  pain  and  pleasure,  the  good  and 
ready  to  interest  himself  in  other  evil  chances,  the  long  succession  of 
people ;  to  advise,  and  applaud,  and  mortal  existence,  in  which  it  found 
good-humouredly  criticise — so  far  so  little  spontaneous  impulse,  so 
from  all  personal  anxiety  about  much  monotonous  pendulum  work 
his  own  health  or  friture  prospects,  of  necessity,  one  race  following  an- 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will  other  through  the  world ;  and. 
think  that  these  last  were  more  ter-  doubtless,  having  thus  fathomed 
rible  than  consolatory.  But  we  the  secrets  of  existence,  felt  no 
have  succeeded  very  poorly  in  need  of  further  experience,  or  of  a 
placing  Hume  before  them  if  the^  new  sphere  to  enter  upon.  The 
do  not  perceive  that  such  was  his  ordinary  observer  looks  on  with 
nature,  and  that  solicitude  about  amaze  at  a  spectacle  which  con- 
thc  future  existence  was  a  matter  tradicts  so  many  theories.  The 
entirely  impossible  to  him.  He  quiet  death-bed,  the  cheerful  spirit| 
had  enjoyed  almost  everything  that  the  courageous  steadfast  compos- 
life  could  give  to  such  a  man.  He  ure  with  which  the  sceptic  went 
had  neveV  in  his  life  loved  enough  through  those  last  hngering  days, 
or  sorrowed  enough  to  feel  any  want  are  a  mystery  to  us.  But  such  pro- 
of that  compensating  hereafter  to  blems,  like  most  other  mysteries  in 
which  the  most  of  us  poor  mortals  heaven  and  earth,  must  find  sola-, 
turn  longing  eyes.    His  nature  was  tion  elsewhere  than  here. 
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There  are  one  or  two  points,  rently  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesita^ 
however,  which  we  may  pause  to  tion,  "  It  is  putting  too  great  a  re- 
note,  in  which  the  Sceptic's  nature  spect  on  the  vulgar,"  he  says,  "  and 
and  pliilosophy  baffle,  as  wo  have  on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  one's 
already  said,  even  the  keenness  of  self  on  sincerity  with  regard  to 
his  intellect,  and  deprive  him  of  them.  Did  ever  one  tnake  it  a 
the  power  of  perception  which  men,  point  to  speak  truth  to  children  or 
probably  less  gitled  than  himself,  madmen  ?  If  the  thing  was  worthy 
possess  by  intuition.  Such  an  ex-  of  being  treated  gravely,  I  should 
ample  shows  us  how  genius  itself  tell  him  that  the  Pythian  oracle, 
may  strike  against  the  limits  of  na-  with  the  approbation  of  Xenophon, 
ture  and  be  stopped  short  by  them,  advised  every  one  to  worship  the 
For  instance,  in  all  his  much  inter-  gods,  vo/jm  ytoxsco;.  I  wish  it  were 
course  with  France,  and  the  love  he  still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite 
had  for  it,  it  never  seems  to  have  in  this  particular.  The  common 
been  apparent  to  Hume,  as  it  was  to  duties  of  society  usually  require  it, 
Chesterlield,  a  nmch  inferior  think-  and  the  ecclesiastical  ppofession 
er  that  everytliing  around  was  only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  inno- 
darkening  towards  some  great  ca-  cenrt  dissimulation,  or  rather  simula- 
tastrophe.  Neither,  though  he  tion,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
lived  in  his  youth  in  the  ver^  heart  to  pass  through  the  world.'  Thus 
of  the  country,  and  must  have  seen  his  incapacity  to  understand  the 
many  such  scenes  of  peasant  op-  heights  and  depths»of  the  soul,  his 
pression  and  distress  as  those  which  indillerence  to  his  race,  and  the 
took  the  very  power  of  speech  from  contempt  for  it  which  is  involved 
Berkeley,  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  in  all  his  philosophy,  leads  a  man, 
been  impressed  by,  or  even  to  have  otherwise  honest  and  straightfor- 
noticed  them;  which  is  a  curious  ward,  to  a  sophistry  worse  than 
evidence  of  that  supreme  want  of  anything  fabled  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
sympathy  with  his  race  which  dis-  to  direct  encouragement  of  the 
tinguished  his  mind,  though  in  ex-  worst  and  most  debasing  of  all 
ternal  particulars  it  was  constantly  falsehoods. 

concealed  by  a  certain  natural  ami-  But  when  we  return  to  the   old 

abiUty  and  inchnation  to  be  friendly  man    dying    placidly    in    his    new 

and  helpful.      This  deficiency  neu-  Edinburgh    house,   we   forget    how 

tralised  at  once  hiR  sagacious  mind,  superficial    are    his    affections,    and 

his    political    knowledge,    and    his  how  mortal  his  soul.     Here  is  one 

genius.     He   knew    human    nature  of  the  last  letters  he  ever   wrote, 

so    little,    even    while    knowing    it  than  which  it  would  be  impossible 

so    much,    that    the    signs    of    the  to  produce   anything   more   quietly 

times  were  a  sealed  book  to  him.  dignified  or  affecting.     There  is  a 

There     is     another     very     notable  certain    Socratic    calm   of   anticipa- 

in stance   in   which   the   siime  want  tion  in  it  which  moves  the  specta- 

of    svmpathy    leads    him    to     ad-  tor  to  uncover  and  stand  aside  as 

vise  a  transgression  of  one  of  the  in   the  presence  of   a  great  being, 

first  principles  of  honour,   an  accu-  be  its  nature  what  it  may : — 
sation  which  no  doubt  would  have 

much     surprii?ed     him.       A     young  "Dear   Brother,— Dr.    Black    tells 

clercrvman,   whose   mind    seems   to  ^^.V^T^y^  ^'^^  \™?''  ""^  ■^"5'-  *****  ^ 

citri  i« jr  uic»i*,                                   TT.,«,^'«  shall  die  soon,  which  was  no  disagree- 

have     been     unsettled    by    Hume  s  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^      He  says  I  shiS  die 

works,  applied   to  him,   through   his  of  weakness  and  inanition,  and  perhaps 

friend   Colonel   Edmon stone,  ibr  ad-  rive  little  or  no  warning.    Bnt  though 

vice    as    to    what    he    should    do ;  i   be    growing    sensibly   w»ker    every 

that  i.,  whether  or  not  he   should  ^^^^^  .^^^^^  Hhau"  W^iS: 

remain   in   the   Ohurcli.       Ine    pni-  enough  to  improve  jou  and  to  desire 

losopher     answers,     without    appa-  your    company,    which    will    be    —~^ 
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mgreeable  to  me.    Bnt  at  this  time  your  difference   to  the   spiritual   console- 

K"X4  °^T*:JS.fort'hii"'r:SS>^  «°»^^  ''°P«5  and  blessings  of  which 

Davie  will  be  also  very  useful  to  you.  ^^^   limited    spiritual    nature    could 

I  am  much  pleased  with  hia  tendemeM  form   little  conception,   and  felt   no 

and  friendship.     I  beg  therefore   that  need.    Nor  can  we  even   feel  that 

neither  he  nor  you  may  set  out,  and  as  imperfection  in  his  existence  which 

the  communication  between  us  is  open  „4.„fi,^„   „„   «^  r^«^-ui      •       i        i.     n 

and   freouent,  I   promise   to   give  you  ^J^^^s   us   80  forcibly  in  ahnost  all 

timely  information.**  the  lives  which  have  been  brought 

prominently     before      the      world. 

Never    Christian    fronted    death  There   seems   nothing   left    to    be 

more    bravely,    nor   with   a   more  made  up  to  him,  no  mjustice  to  set 

peaceful  calm.  right^  no  disappointment  to  soothe, 

He  died  on  the  25th  August  1776,  no  lost  to  restore.    He  had  his  im- 

a  fortnight  after  writing  me  above  mortality,  his  consolations,  his  hap- 

letter,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leav-  piness,  such  as  it  was,  within  the 

ing  behind  him  the  highest  philo-  limits  of  this  world.     The  imagina- 

sophical  reputation,  a  host  of  kind  tion   declines   to    follow   him    into 

and      friendly     recollections,     aAd  any  other.    SnCh  a  man  with  such 

abundance  of  vulgar  condemnation,  a  life  may  be  permitted — so  far  as 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  our  judgment  of  him  is  concerned 

of  this  age  that  it  is  unablp  to  con-  — in  a  certain  solemn  heathen  calm 

demn   with  the   frank   and  hearty  and    still   atmosphere,  hushed    but 

vigour  of  its  forefathers.    We  can-  not  discouraged  by  the  thought,  to 

not  blame  Hume  for  his  utter  in-  end  and  die. 
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A     YEAR     AND     A     DAY.  —  PART     II. 

COAPTER  VII. — ENEMIES. 

All  that  day  the  cousins  spent  he  himself  believed  in  it,  if  that 
together;  but  nothing,  not  even  the  were  possible.  To  say  tliat  she 
persuasions  of  Rose,  could  induce  classed  him  with  the  greatest  in 
Arthur  to  remain  at  Q-rayport  over  the  history  of  art  would  be  to 
the  next.  He  had  got  hold  of  a  good  speak  but  feebly ;  he  wa8  art  and 
grievance,  and  was  determined  to  intellect  to  her,  and  art  and  intel- 
play  out  his  rdle  of  persecuted  ge-  lect  were  to  her  only  other  names 
nius  to  the  full  Besides,  he  would  for  Arthur.  Again,  she  had  learn- 
not  run  the  risk  of  having  to  meet  ed  from  him  to  believe  that  he 
Brandon  in  the  friendly  manner  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracjr  ot 
which  he  must  have  assumed  in  his  rivals  who  had  sworn  to  keep  him 
uncle's  presence.  He  would,  at  least,  down.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
have  been  expected  to  express  gra-  thing  of  unsuccessful  or  impatient 
titude  for  the  letter  of  introduc-  artists  ot  any  kind  is  unaware  of 
tion ;  and  so,  to  preserve  his  dignity,  this  strange  but  common  delusion, 
he  ran  away  the  very  next  morning,  which,  in  some  cases,  attains  almost 
and  was  in  London  by  the  time  that  to  the  dimensions  of  a  monomania. 
Brandon  was  well  engaged  upon  the  Of  all  classes  of  artists,  actors  are 
noix  de  veau.  perhaps  the  most  prone  to   it,  but 

Rose  was  more  than  sorry  when  painters  and  poets  do  not  come  very 

he  went,  lor  the  departure  of  her  far  behind ;  and  Arthur  Corbet  never 

cousin  was  the  departure  of  what-  lost  an  opportunity  of  complaining 

ever   real  Hving    interest  belonged  of  the  imaginary  persecutions  that 

to   her  life ;  and,   alter    seeing  him  he  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an 

carried  off  by  the  coach  which  made  equally  imaginary  clique  of  jealous 

daily   journeys    between    Grayport  rivals.      Apart  from   his  really   be- 

and  the  neare>t  railway  station,  her  heving  it,  it  was  only  too  useful  a 

eyes  were  too  dim  to  watch  his  pro-  fiction  to  keep  up  at  Grayport   in 

gress  very  far  along  the  road;  and  order  to  account  for  frequent  fail- 

her  tears  were  all  the  more  painful  ures,  the  result   of   his  own   want 

for   springing  as   much   from   anger  either  of  talent  or  industry ;  and  if 

as  from  sorrow.  his  uncle  was  not  altogether  taken 

Arthur  was   certainly  to  be  con-  in   by  it,   Ruse,  at  all  events,  fully 

gratulated    on    having    left    behind  accepted  the  theory,  and  treated  her 

him  so  brave  and  thorough-going  a  cousin  as  he  wished  to  be  treated  to 

supporter,  supposing  that   any  fur-  his  heart's  content.     Lastly,  it  must 

tlier  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  be    remembered    that,    besides    art 

Not  once  did  it  enter  into  the  mind  and  intellect,  he  represented  to  her 

of  Rose  that  after  all  it  was  nearly,  knowledge   of  the   world — a  world 

if   not  quite    impossible    that    any  in  which  she  thought,  like  most  of 

man,  no  matter  how  jealous,  treach-  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  ways, 

erous,  and   energetic   he   might  be,  that  active  malice,  conscious  unscru- 

should  go  to  work  in  such  an  absurd  pulousness,  premeditated  treachery, 

manner  in  order  to  get  a  supposed  and  energetic  jealousy  are  far  more 

and  possible  rival  out  of  the  way.  common  than  they  really  are. 
But    then     she     looked     upon    life        In  spite,  however,  of  her  intense 

through  glasses  of  her  own.    Firstly,  feeling   of  dislike   for   Brandon,   or 

and   not   unnaturally,   she    believed  more  probably  in  consequence  of  it^ 

implicitly    in     her    cousin's     over-  she  could  not  avoid  a  very  decided 

whelming  genius,  even  more  than  feeling    of  nervousness   when    she 
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donned   her    armour  for  what  she  the  brilliant  are  stupid  and  the  shj 

intended  should  be  the  first  passage  are  on  thorns — for,  if  there  was  one 

of   arms   between  the   heroine   and  thing  for  which  Rose  almost  hated 

the    yillaiu    of    her   new    romance,  herself^    it  was   the   horrible   fit    of 

For  she  was  by  no  means  a  passive  shyness  that  would  come  over  her 

ally.     When  her  feeiingd  were  once  wiienever  she  most  wished  to    be 

arous :'d  in  a  person's  fdvour  or  dis-  self-possessed.    But  her  satisfaction 

favour,  it  did   not  occur  to  her  that  was  sUort-lived.     She  had  only  post- 

tliere  was  anything  but  fighting  to  poned  the  evil  moment;  and  when 

be  done.     She  therefore  put  on  her  she  entered  the  room  she  knew  too 

company  clothes — she  was  given  to  well  that  she  was  blushing  all  over. 

atfcci  the  romantically  simple  style  But  she  did  not  know  that  that  shy 

of  white  dresses  and  single  flowers  blush  fully  atoned  by  its  beauty  ior 

in  her  hair — and,  what  did  not  be-  the  misery  that  it  occasioned  her. 
come    her    so  well,   her     company        Brandon,  who  had  already  been 

manners  also,   wluch  were  as    yet  placed  at  the  table,  rose.     One  may 

rather  shy  and  constrained.      Wiiile  be  sure   that  that  careful    toiliette, 

engaged   m  putting  the  last  of  an  that  studied   entry,   that   conscious 

infiuite  number  of  finishing  touches  blush,  were  not  thrown  away  upon 

to  her  panoply,  she  heard  a  ring  at  his  practised  eye,  even   though  he 

the  door,  an  i  the  rather  deep  voice  very  naturally  misinterpreted    them 

of    a   stranger.      Bightly    thinking  altogetlier. 

that  this  was   Mr.  Brandon  himsehj        '*  Mr.  Brandon,  this  is  my  niece, 

instead  of  hurrying  down  to  receive  Rose — Artlmr*s    cousin.    And  now 

her  uncle's  guest,  she  seated  herself  let  us  begin;   for  we  have  lost  at 

resolutely  on   the  sofa,  and,  taking  least  half  a  minute,   and  tiie  soup 

up  a  book,  was  soon  immersed  in  has  been  on  the  table  for  more." 
pages    turned    the  wrong    end  up-        And  so  the  captive  princess  and 

wards.  the  false  knight  met  face  to  face. 

After  no  long  interval,  however,  It  must  be  confessed  that,  con* 
she  heard  the  impatient  voice  of  sidering  that  the  party  consisted  of 
Paul  Corbet  calling  her  name ;  and,  one  of  the  most  garrulous  of  old 
as  her  present  feelings  of  hostility  gentlemen,-— of  a  man  who,  having 
towards  the  world  in  general  did  known  most  kinds  of  society,  had 
not  extend  to  a  desire  that  her  uncle  learned — for  he  was  not  a  talker  by 
should  have  to  wait  for  his  dinner,  nature — that  to  talk  as  well  and  as 
she  just  gave  herself  a  very  last  pleasantly  as  one  can  is  a  social 
touch,  and  slowly  and  gravely  went  duty  only  second  to  that  of  listen- 
down-stairs,  ing  well, — and  of  a  naturally  ami- 

Her    uncle    and  his  guest  were  able    girl  pretty   enough    to  make 

already  in  the  parlour,  where  dinner  silence    on    her  own    part  permis- 

wus  just  served ;  so  that  Rose  was  sible,     the    conversation    was    not 

saved  from  any  appearance  of  hav-  lively.      For,  garrulous  as   was  old 

in^   hurried    to   welcome    Brandon,  Corbet,  he  was  too  true  a  gourmet 

without,  on  the  other  hand,  having  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  effect 

rendered  herself  liable  to  be  scolded  of  a   single    mouthiul  b^  speakmg 

for  being  late.    The  success  of  this  himself,  and  his  absorption  in    the 

hi  tie     manoeuvre,     utterly    thrown  great  business  of  the  day  was  far 

away  as  it  was  upon  every  one  but  too  deep  to  encourage  his  guest  to 

herself,   gave  her,   nevertheless,   no  speak.      The    latter  soon  saw  that 

little     satisfaction*     though    it     is  in  the  house  of  his  host  true  pohte* 

more  than  probable  that  this  satis-  ness  lay  in  eating  and  letting  eat. 

faction,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  arose  He  therefore  set  himself  to  obey  that 

in    a   very  great    decree  from  her  golden  rule  of  table-talk  which  has 

having    thus    escaped    the    terrible  never    been    sufficiently  developed, 

ten    minutes    before  dinner,   when  but  of  which,  in  practice,   the  ob* 
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serv.nnce   and  non-observance  have  Why,  Rose,  "we  shall  have   Arthur 

respectively  matie  and  marred  njore  taking    to    medicine    next — by   the 

conversational    succest^es    tlian    any  Lord,  tlie  only  thing  except  common- 

othei*    cause — to    resolutely    refrain  sense  that  he  has  never  yet  gone  in 

from   saying  more  than  one  is  abso-  for.      But  no,  he  won't.      Medicine 

lutely   C(  mpelled   until   one    ennnot  is  jt)8t   the   only  thing  that   he  can 

help   talking,   whether   one  will   or  never  possibly   take  up.       Do   you 

no.      If  that  period   fails    to   come,  know  why  ? " 

the  dinner  is  bad,  and  does  not  de-  *'  Why  ?  "  asked  Brandon. 

serve   the   compliment  of  conversa-  "  Because  he  will  never  be  a  phy- 

tion  at  all.  sician     at    forty: — eh,    Hose  ?  "    an- 

At  last  Corbet  spoke  a  whole  sen-  swered  Corbet,  laughing  at  his  own 

tence.      "  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  joke. 

the   introduction   to   your  friend  at  Brandon  saw  that  this  talk  about 

Frankfort."  her    cousin  annoyed  Miss  Arnold ; 

'*  I  was  very  glad  to  give  it,"  said  so,  in  order  to  turn  the  conversation, 

Brandon,   "  and  hope  it  will  prove  he  began  to  speak  about  Grayport. 
useful.     Pleasant  I   am   sure  it  will '  But  this  was  not  a  fertile  subject — 

prove — I    can    answer  lor   Werner  at  least  the  young  lady  did  not  seem 

to   that  extent.     When   does  your  to  find  it  so ;  for  she  did  no  more 

nephew  think  of  leaving?  "  than  just  answer  his  questions  in  as 

Rose  was  looking  at  her  plate  con-  few  words  as  she  possibly  could,  and 

sciously    and    uncomfortably    when  made  no  remarks  of  her  own  what- 

the  letter  of  introduction  was  men-  ever.    She  certainly  set  mod  either  re- 

tioned.     Her  uncle  answered, —  markably  dull  or  remarkably  out  of 

"He   is    gone;     at  least   he   left  spirits.     Charitably  taking  the  latter 

for  London  tliis  morning.     What  do  view,  for  which  he  fancied  he  could 

you    think   of   the    noix    de  veauf  find  a  cause  in  the  sudden  departure 

But  don't   answer  now — take  your  of  her  cousin,  he  thought  it  best,  as 

time.     I'd   rather  you'd   tell  me  to-  slie  did   not  seem  to  be  in  a  mood 

morrow,  when   you've   slept   on   it.  for   talk,  to   leave  her  to   her   own 

And    your    candid    opinion,  mind ;  thoughts.      That  she  was  incapable 

for  I'm  not  sure  but  that   the  di>h  of  talking  if  she  pleased,  Brandon 

is   a  little  behind  the  age — that   it  did  not  suppose  for  an   instant;  he 

would  not  be  better  for  just  a  touch  held  that  every  woman  who  is  both 

more  slmrpness  in  the  first  flavour,  young  and  pretty  can  talk  quite  well 

It  would  give  a  finer  contrast  to  the  enough,  y?£r€  divino, 

softness  of  the   general  effect.     But  In   fact  the   evening  turned   out 

I    don't    know ;     the     combination  dull   enough  for  all  but  the    host, 

would    be    new    and    striking,  but  who  was  never   out  of  humour  after 

there     might    bo    loss  of   delicacy,  dining   well.       He    lectured     much 

What  do  you  think?''  upon  gastronomy,  considered  both  as 

*'  Really  it  seemed  to   me  unim-  an  art  and  as  a  science :  much  about 

provable.     I  must  congratulate  you  Paul  Corbet  as  its  exponent :  a  little 

on  being  the  inventor  of  a  master-  about  pohtics,  but  local  rather  than 

piece."  national,  and  connected   much  wich 

*•  1  thought  you  would.     But  don't  Farleigh     Castle  :     and     the   whole 

praise  in  a  hurry.     Blame  can  never  was  mixed  up  with  continual   digs 

come  too  soon,  but  any  time   does  at   the   absent  Arthur,  which   Rose 

for  praise.     What  ir?   this   friend  of  had  to  bear  as   his   substitute.      To 

yours  at  Frankfort  ?    Nut  an  artist,  her,  the  evening  was  not  only  duU, 

I  hope."  but    an    utter    failure.       Whatever 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  No,  he  is  vague  ideas  she  may  have  enter- 
not  an  arti-t — except  that,  like  a  tained  as  to  what  she  was  going  to 
sculptor,  he  carves  limb."."  do   when    arming    herself   cap-d-pie 

"Yes,   I    remembei  -a    surgeon,  as  for  a  combat,  had  all  been  scat- 
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tered  to  the  winds,  or  rather  swal-  same  interest  in  what  must  still 
lowed  up  in  a  fog,  long  before  she  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  be 
laid  aside  her  armour  for  the  night;  your  great  career  as  in  my  own 
and  when  she  Lij  down  to  sleep,  small  one.  Tou  are  at  present  ill, 
it  was  with  the  not  unrctisonable  you  say ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
feeling  that  she  had  somehow  been  you  sliould  be  guilty  of  intellectuul 
behaving  more  like  a  goose  than  a  cowardice.  It  is  to  say  this  that 
swan.  It  was  altogetlier  very  dis-  I  write  far  more  than  to  express 
a|»[)ointing,  and  none  the  less  that  ba-ren  sympathy.  Why  should  you 
she  had  not  expected  anything  of  all  men  be  afraid  for  your  future, 
definite,  after  all  and  even  of   losing  the  power  of. 

Bran  Jon  had  been  simply  bored,  living  out  the  higher  part  of  your 
That  he  had  not  been  attra<3te  I  by  hfe  in  the  w^  that  you  have  always 
the  good  looks  and  the  clear  soil  intended?  That  you  may  now  find 
voice  of  his  young  hostess  was  cer-  tliis  rather  more  difficult,  of  course 
ta:n1y  not  the  case ;  but  he  had  his  no  one  who  knows  the  difference 
full  sliare  of  at  least  all  ord.nary  between  competence  and  want  of 
kinds  of  vanity,  and  no  man.  means  can  deny ;  but  tliut  the  diffi- 
whether  vain  or  not,  can  well  feet  culty  is  so  great  as  you  seem  now 
any  very  great  adtniration  lor  a  to  imagine  it,  I,  at  the  risk  of  your 
wotnan  wlu-n  he  has  just  con-  considering  me  unsympathitiing, 
spicuously  failed  in  rendering  him-  deny,  ioio  codo.  Unless  >ou  are 
self  agreeable  to  her.  There  may  very  much  changed  from  what  you 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but,  at  used  to  be,  you  will  do  better,  ay, 
all  events,  Brandon  was  not  one  and  more  successful  work,  even  in 
of  the  exceptions.  It  was  with  a  the  most  woildly  of  senses,  as  a 
feeling  of  luxurious  relief  that,  on  poor  than  as  a  rich  man.  I  believe 
re;,'aining  the  Dolphin,  he  threw  m  my  heart  that,  though  it  is  belter 
liimself  on  hi^  uncomtb:  table  sofa,  to  be  rich  than  to  be  poor,  even  as, 
pulled  ofif  his  boots  and  his  coat,  wiih  all  deference  to  your  views  of 
and  filled  the  bowl  of  his  largest  mariiage,  it  is  better  to  be  married 
pipe.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  this  than  single,  riches  are  a  clog  upoa 
process  that  it  was  a  minute  or  two  the  life  that  you  have  always 
before  he  saw  a  lettt^r  upon  the  hitlierto  proposed  to  lead,  and  upon 
tiihle  addressed  to  him,  and  two  or  the  work  in  the  world  that  you 
thn'C  minutes  more  before  he  could  have  always  proposed  to  do,  even 
exert  hiiiiself  sufficiently  to  get  up  as  you  speak  of  marria;re  as  being 
and  see  what  it  was.  It  proved  a  clog  upon  them.  You  are  the 
to  bf»  an  answer  to  the  loMjr  Itter  man  of  all  men  for  whose  mislor- 
whieh  he  had  wiitten  to  Werner,  tunes  I  should  always  be  most 
and  was  as  follows : —  j^rieved;   but  you  are  the  last  man 

who  ought  to  be  pitied.     As  I  know 
"Frankfort — A. — M.        you  will  understand  what  I  mean,, 

"  Dear  Maurice, — I  lo^e  no  time  I  will  say  no  more  of  this, 
in  ansNvrnng  your  letter.  It  was  "And  now  to  be  practical,  as 
inlerd  bad  news  for  m?  to  find  p^^ople  call  it.  Can  I  help  you  at 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  here  all?  You  know  my  means;  and  I 
from  Tannenheim,  vuur  account  of  can  easily  give  you  the  use  of  a 
your  sadden  change  of  circum-  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  if  ycMi 
bUinces.  I  know  that  you  too  well  want  any  money  immediately.  Praj 
understand  how  much  I  feel  with  let  me  know.  That  you  may  not 
you  in  your  g'Od  and  ill  fortune  think  I  cannot  spare  so  much,  or 
alike  to  exfxct  me  to  say  how  much  even  more,  if  necessary,  wi;h  ease^ 
any  blow  to  your  prospects  is  fvlt  I  must  tell  you  that  1  am  geitinff 
by  me  also — tl:at  I  have  always  quite  pro.-iperous — at  least  what  I 
taken,  and   shsdl    always  take,   the    call  pros|)erous.    Everything  seems 
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to  have  gone  well  with  me  since  that  she  wanted  an  excuse  either 
my  engagement  to  Fiiiulcin  Rein-  to  herself  or  somebody  eke  for 
hold,  and  1  am  continually  n.eeting  staying  on  at  Frankfort,  and  she 
with  little  bits  of  good  luck — so  insisted  on  my  coming  to  see  her 
much  so,  that  I  almost  begin  to  think  dai!y.  Not  having  as  yet  got  rid 
there  must  be  something  in  me.  of  the  dregs  of  what  you  would  call 
At  all  events  the  sun  shines  at  pre-  my  unprofessional  conscience,  I 
sent  so  brightly  that  I  Hve  in  ( on-  assured  her  it  was  unnecessary ; 
tinual  expectation  of  being  found  but  when  she  only  answered,  *  I 
out  lor  an  impostor — for,  wh*:'n  I  choose  to  see  a  doctor  daily  for  the 
look  at  so  many  better  and  older  present,  and  you  will  suit  me — if 
men  than  myself  utterly  neglected,  you  cannot  ctme  I  shall  be  obliged 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  success  to  go  to  one  who  will  suit  me  less,* 
is  premature.  But  the  sun  does  what  in  the  world  could  I  say  or 
shine,  and  so  let  us  make  all  the  do?  Altogether  I  cannot  quite  make 
hay  we  can — I  say  *  us' and  *  we,*  her  out — can  you?  Is  she  a  real 
for  you  have  helped  me  so  often  countess  or  not?  At  all  events 
that  not  only  friendship  but  com-  she  told  me  one  veiy  evident  false« 
mon  gratitude  also  makes  you  in-  hood  about  herself — that  elie  is 
terested  in  the  harvest,  and  I  shall  French  by  birth  and  education.  A 
really  be  sorry  if  you  take  any  other  very  little  experience  of  national 
view.  I'm  sure  I  always  used  to  characteristics,  and  a  very  little 
borrow  of  you  wiihout  the  shadow  skill  in  pumping,  were  enough  to 
of  a  scruple,  thereby  doing  unto  lead  me  not  only  to  the  condusion 
you  as  I  would  have  you  do  to  that  she  was  not  French,  but  that 
me  in  the  most  Lteral  manner  she  is  either  a  Pole  or  a  Russian — 
possible.  I  imagine  the  latter.  I  have  seen 
w  "  When  you  write  next  I  suppose  her  in  a  temper,  and  saw  the  Tartar 
you  will  have  formed  some  plan  or  underneath  the  French  polish.  Be- 
other.  Let  me  know  what  it  is.  sides,  she  seems  to  have  the  true 
Of  myself,  I  have  but  very  Httle  Russian  mai^ia  for  travelling — 
to  say  but  what  I  have  said  already,  there  seems  no  place  in  Europe 
Things  are  monotonous,  but  pleas-  unknown  to  her,  especially  in  Ger- 
ant.  I  am  not  a  man  to  have  adven-  many.  (You,  it  seems,  she  met  in 
tui  es,  as  you  know ;  but  I  have  one  London.)  But,  nationahty  apartL 
thing  to  tell  you  that  may  interest  she  puzzled  me  considerably,  for  1 
you.  I  have  come  across  a  friend  suspect  she  belongs  to  a  class  of 
of  yours — a  woman,  and  a  beautiful  which  I  have  read  much  but  seen 
woman  too.  I  happened  to  be  at  little  in  the  course  of  my  quiet  life 
Tannenheim  lately  for  a  few  days,  — to  the  aristocracy  of  tne  Quartier 
when  I  received  a  message  from  Br^da  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  this  Faubourg  St  Germain.    Please  en- 

ElaceJ  to  return  at  once  and  see  for  lighten  me.     How  it  was  that  your 

im  a  patient  of  his,  the  Countess  name  came  up  I  cannot  exactly  call 

de   Marsay  by  name — do   you    re-  to  mind;  but  I  fancy  it  was  from 

member  her?    So  I  came  back  at  my  mentioning  that  I  had  been  at 

once,  and  made  my  visit  the  next  Jena,  and  from  her   then  asking  if 

day.     She  was  staying  at  an  hotel  I  had  known  a  Herr  Brandon  there, 

and  travelling    by   herself   towards  You    ought    to    feel    flattered    at 

Paris ;    and,  being  a  fine  lady  and  having  lived  so  long  in  the  memory 

rather  knocked  up  by  a  long  jour-  of  a   beautiful   woman,   who,   if  I 

ney,  had    taken    it    into  her    head  mistake  not  the  signs  of  her  char-    * 

that  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  though  acter,  has  not  the  best  of  memories^ 

there  was  about  as  Utrle  really  the  while  she  has  a  very  wide  circle  of 

matter  with  her  as  with  any  one  I  he-acquaintance.      6ut  do    not    be 

ever  saw.     I  even  came  to  suspect  alarmed — I  was  very   silent  about 
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you,    and    very  discreet    Let    me  "  And     now,    my    dear    fellow, 

know    how  I   am    to  act  if  your  good-bye.     I  wish  that  instead  oi 

nume    crops    up    again,   for    I    can  writing  we  could  have  talked  over 

Bee  she  is  interested  in   ^ou,   and  your  position  and  difficulties,     We 

you  may,  or  may  not,  be  mterested  are  now  not  only  friends,  but  fel- 

m  her.  low-adventurers  in  the  search  for  El 

*■''  But  the  oddest  thing  about  her  Dorado,   and  for  something  better, 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned.     It  is  too,  I  hope.    If  I  have  been  able 

very  odd,  and  not  at  all  pleasant  to  pick  up  a  few  stray  pieces  of 

Whon  the  Countess  came  into   the  ore,  what  will  you  not  be  able  to 

room  where  I  was  waiting  for  her  achieve?    For    the    present,  all    I 

I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming.    I  want  is,  that  you  will  let  me  help 

have  often  seen  strong  and  strange  you  to  weigh  anchor;   and  I  hope 

likenesses    between  s&angers;    but  you  will  see  that  I  offer  my  Uttle 

had  I  not  known  that  Bertha  Rein-  help  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as 

bold  was  many  miles  away,  I,  who  for  yours,  that  I  may  have  a  stake 

am    almost    her     husband,    should  in  your  enterprise.    I  know  it  will 

have  thought  I  saw  her  now.    There  be  fortunate.    Only  laave  port  with 

was  the  very  same  figure,  the  same  a  stout  heart,  ana  believe  me,  thy 

in  height  and   shape  and   size — the  friend  and  brother, 

game  contour  of  face  and  feature,  ''  Max  Webkir." 
the  same  colour  of  the  hair,  the  s&me 

black  eyes,  the  same  curve  of  the  lips  If  the  chance  thoughts  that  pass 

— nay,  even  the  same  expression.  It  through  the  mind  of  a  weary  man 

was  not  tin  she  spoke  that  I  woke  over    a    midnight    pipe    could    be 

up  again,  and  even  then  the  voice  expressed     in     connected     words, 

was  not  unlike,  though  the  tones  those  of  Brandon  would   have   to 

were    sharper    and    more    artificial  be  set  out  in  something  Uke  this 

Such   as   the  difference   was,   how-  manner: — 

ever,  it  was  enough  to  show  me  "  Madame  de  Marsay — that  is 
othnr  differences  that  were  invisi-  -strange  indeed,  my  hearing  of  her 
ble  at  first  sight  Thus  I  could  see  again  just  now,  and  from  Max. 
that  the  Countess  was  at  least  three  I  don*t  wonder  she  puzzled  the 
or  four  years  the  elder,  and  very  poor  fellow:  she  has  puzzled  a 
likely  more,  as  she  evidently  owed  ereat  many  people  who  know  her 
something  of  her  complexion,  at  far  better.  I  wonder  whether  the 
least,  to  art ;  and  that  she  ha4  a  old  Count  is  still  alive  ?  He  can't 
much  more  decided  manner.  The  be,  though — age  and  Ida  together 
first  impression,  in  fact,  soon  passed  would  not  keep  him  going  very 
away  altogether;  and  I  doubt  if  long.  I  should  rather  like  to  see 
the  two  could  really  be  mistaken  her  ascain,  though  I  don't  know 
for  one  another  for  more  than  a  why  I  should,  if  there  is  any- 
minute  or  two  by  any  one — at  least  thing  in  physiognomy.  Max  had 
I  hope  not,  for  I  cannot  say  that^  better  take  care  how  he  marries 
on  the  whole,  I  admire  your  friend,  a  second  Ma'lame  de  Marsay.  I 
Still,  she  is  just  the  style  of  woman  shouldn't  have  thou|;ht,  thou;rh, 
you  Wijuld  have  gone  in  for  study-  there  were  two  Idas  m  the  world, 
ing ;  and  I  shoul  1  be  glad  of  the  Wfiat  a  eood  fellow  be  Is  I  He 
res'ilt  of  your  study.  How  she  will  really  be  put  out  when  I  don^t 
does  talk,  by  the  way — and  not  al-  take  his  money,  thoHgh  he  knows 
ways  the  greatest  sense,  it  appears  that  I  know  how  much  he  wants 
to  my  slow  brains,  though  she  evi-  every  penny  just  now.  I  wonder 
dently  means  it  for  such.  She  what  Fraulein  Reinhold  would 
positively  bristles  with  paradoxes,  say  to  his  offering  to  his  friend 
and  they  are  generally  inconsistent  what  he  mist  have  been  saving  for 
with  each  other.  his  wife  ?    What  an  old  bore   old 
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Corbet  is.     I  must    take  care  and  in  point  of  cookery,  by  any  means, 

not  let  him  absorb  me,  as  he  seems  I  am  certainly  better,  even  the  ft;w 

much    inclined    to    do.      But    his  days  I  have  been  here.     I  wonder 

niece  is  certainly  a  pretty  girl.     Is  hf)W  lonjj  one  could  stay  here  with- 

she  s'upid,  I  wonder,  or  only  shy?  out   being  bored  to  death.     How  I 

The  latter,  probably.     It  might  not  wish  one  could  look  into  the  future 

be   bad    amusement    at    this   quiet  just  a  year  ahead.     So  far  as  I  can 

i   place   to   help   her   to   got  rid  of  a  see  there   is  no  place  in   the  world 

little   of  her  shyness.     Bah  1     That  where  I  may  not  be,  and  nothing 

isn't  what  I'm   here  for.     Besides,  that  I  may  not  be  doing.     No— I 

I  can  read  her  like  a  book  already,  don't  by  any  means  leave  port  with 

A  pretty  country  girl,  with  all  the  a  stout  heart.     I   wish   I  could  pet 

instincts  of  the   coquette   but  none  up  a  little  more  belief  in   myself— 

of    the    arts    of    one,    save    what  that  I   had   a  little   of  the   patient 

nature   gives   to   every   woman — so  enthusiasm  that   would  have   made 

afraid   of  any   stranger   who   comes  Max   a   great   man   if  he  were  not 

straight      from     the     mysteries     of  going  to   throw   himself  away,  and 

London  that  she  dare  not  exercise  will    make   him   a  happy   and   suc^ 

her    natural    weapons     upon     him,  cessful  man  even  as  it  is.     I   shall 

though  longing  to  do  so  with  all  her  be  able  to  live,  of  course — ^but  what 

soul :    the   type  is  not   uncommon,  is  life  without  room  to  live   in  ? — 

and  has  but  little  variety.     I  won-  and  so 

der   whether    Max  will    thank    me        "Bu^,  as   I   don't  want  to   get  a 

for   s(>nding    the    genius    to   him —  fit  of  blue  devils  if  I  can  avoid  it, 

another    common     type,    I    fancy.  I   will   go  to  bed  and  dream  of  the 

Well — I   couldn't    help   being   civil,  El   Dorado    to   which    that   of    the 

and  if  Max   doesn't  like   him — and  far   West    was    poor    and   easy   to 

I  expect  he  won't — ^lie  can  cut  him  discover — the  El  Dorado  of  dreams 

or   drop   him,  and   I   can  wrife  and  fulfilled." 
explain.     It  wasn't    a    bad  dinner, 


CHAPTER   VIII. — COMPLIMENTS. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  be  said  that,  clear  of  London,  he 
be  as  well  to  make  a  formal  an-  did  not  exactly  hurry  through  Paris 
nouncoment  that  it  is  Maurice  Bran-  — in  fact  he  remained  there  until, 
don  who  is  to  be  considered  the  in  order  to  reach  Frankfort  at  all, 
hero  of  this  drama :  and  this  an-  he  had  to  borrow  the  requisite  sum 
nouncement  is  advisable  for  two  for  his  fare  from  some  acquaintance 
reasons,  one  being  that  he  has  not  who  was  more  good-natured  tlian 
as  yet  said  or  done  anything  in  the  pnident.  When  at  length  he  did 
least  worthy  of  his  prominent  posi-  succeed  in  arriving  at  the  city  of 
tion  ;  and  the  other,  that  it  here  his  destination,  he  did  not  dare  to 
becomes  necessary  for  the  present  advertise  his  uncle  of  his  late  arri- 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  per-  val ;  he  thouglit  it  more  prudent 
secuted  genius,  Art  hut  Corbet.  It  not  to  write  at  all,  resolving — if 
need  hardly  be  said  that  a  consider-  such  a  word  as  "rcsi»lving"  may  be 
al.)le  number  of  the  bank-notes  with  used  under  any  cii cumstances  in 
which  he  was  provided  when  he  set  Conner  tion  with  Arthur  Corbet — to 
out  rsc.iped  from  his  pocket  long  say  that  he  had  written  and  posted 
before  he  entered  the  train  which  the  letter,  but  that  it  had  miscar^ 
carried  him  from  London  to  Folke-  ried,  in  case  he  should  ever  be  tax- 
stone,  and  not  in  payment  of  any  cd  with  his  neglect, 
of  the  debts  of  whi-h  his  uncle  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
complained.     It    need  certainly  not  he  would  have  let  some  days  elapse 
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before    presenting    himself    at    the  "Why  are  jou  not  an  officer?" 

hurtau  of  the  correspondent  of  the  asked  Mademoiselle  flora. 

firm    of   Corbet    &  Freeman ;    but,  "  Because   until   to-night  I  have 

being   in   immediate   want  of  cash,  never  found  a  service  to  which  I 

he  did  80   the  very   day  after  his  could    devote    myself     heart    and 

arrival,    and,    with    his    handsome  soul" 

hcQ  and  frank  and  easy  manners,  '*  Have  you    found  one    at  last, 

made    no    bad   impression  in  Herr  then  ? "  asked  Mademoiselle  Esther, 

Kordheimer's  rather  dingy  place  of  making  great  play  with  her    long 

business — an  impression  which  was  heavy  eycs. 

shared  to  the  full  by  Madame  Nord-  *^  Can  one  of  their  majesties  ask 
heimer  and  the  demoiselles  Louise,  their  poor  lieutenant  ?  " 
Flora,  and  Esther  Nordheimer,  And  so  it  was  arranged,  the  new 
four  ladies  who,  in  common  with  Oriciiton  claiming  the  hand  of  Ma- 
the  head  of  the  family,  were  evi-  demoiselle  Louise,  who  was  the 
dently  not  very  remotely  connected  eldest,  for  the  first  waltz, 
with  that  more  celebrated  than  In  suchlike  interesting  and  sensi- 
pleasant  part  of  the  town  which  is  ble  conversation  the  evening  passed 
known  as  the  Juden-Gkk^se.  To  rapidly  by,  and  when  Thurslay 
their  fair  society  he  was  introduced  came,  Arthur  duly  presented  him> 
in  the  evening,  and  entertiined  it  self  at  the  house  of  Madame  Nord- 
with  talk  of  Paris  and  with  singing  heimer  to  act  as  part  of  the  escort 
bis  own  songs  to  his  own  accom-  of  her  and  her  daughters.  There 
|>animent  on  the  guitar  till  he  was  were  three  or  four  other  young  men 
set  down  as  quite  a  Grichton — so  also  in  attendance:  one,  a  rieh 
different  from  the  Hanses,  and  young  merchant,  who  had  lately 
Peters,  and  Wolfgangs,  who  were  been  betrothed  to  Ma'lemoiselle 
to  be  his  fellow-clerks.  Herr  Nord-  Louise ;  one  who  seemed  to  pair 
heimer  mit^^ht  perhaps  shake  his  off  with  Mademoiselle  Flora;  and 
head  a  little ;  but  wiiat  is  the  pri-  one,  a  fellow-clerk  of  Arthur,  whom 
Tate  opinion  of  a  husband  and  the  fair — or,  more  accurat3ly,  dark 
father  against  the  loud  chorus  of  — Esther  rendered  madly  jealous  by 
a  wife  and  three  daughters  ?  Be-  openly  discarding  him  for  the  hand- 
sides,  was  not  Arthur  certainly  the  some  Englishmaxf.  They  all  set 
future  partner  in  a  flourishing  Eng-  oat  in  two  carriages,  the  first  con- 
lish  firm,  and  probably  the  heir  of  taining  Mademoiselle  Louise  and 
Paul  Corbet?  Flora    with    their    attendant  cava- 

*^  We    are    goin^    to    a   ball    on  Hers:     and    the    second.     Madame 

Thursday,"   said   Mademoiselle  Flo-  Nordheimer,    Esther,  and   the   rival 

ra ;  *'  would  you  like  to  come  with  clerks.      They    entered    the     ball- 

us?"                      ^  room,  and  Louise  was  soon  whirl- 

"  In  such  company,  to  the  other  ing  round  th«  room  in  the  arms  of 

end  of  the  world.  Arthur,  to  whom  she  admitted — to 

*'0h,  it  will  be  quite  charming!"  the   glory  of  England  be  it  spoken 

said  Mademoiselle  Esther.     *'  There  — that   he  waltzed    as    divinely   as 

will  be  all   the  officers,  and  all  the  the  be-^t  officer  in  the  service  of  his 

prettiest  girls  in   the  place."      Ma-  Impoi  ial-Royal  Majesty  himself, 

demoiselle  Esther  was  the  beauty  **  That  is  because  I  have  entered 

of  the  family,  and  so  could  afford  to  the   service    of    an   empress,"    said 

speak  patronlsingly  of  other  gii Is.  Arthur;  and  the  f^ir  fiancee  blush- 

'*  I  see  already  that  the  prettiest  ed  and  smiled, 

will  be  there."  answered  Arthur.  In  like   manner  did  the  new  fa- 

"  Ah!  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  vourite  dance  with  each  of  the  three 

so  like  to  be  an  officer — an  Austrian  ladies,  and  rose  in  the  good  graces 

officer !  "  sighed   Mademoiselle  Lou-  of  each,  more  especially  in   those  of 

ise.    ^^  They  waltz  so  divinely."  Mademoiselle  Esther,  until  his  on- 
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fortunate  fellow-clerk  had  to  leave  plain  clothes.  The  fancy,  however, 
the  ball  from  the  efTects  of  the  was  barely  even  momentary,  for  the 
champagne,  in  which  he  had  tried,  new-comer  was  so  completely  differ- 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  drown  his  ently  dressed,  and  looked  so  cer- 
jealousy.  To  Madame  Nordhoimer,  tainly  younger,  that  he  was  surprised 
too,  the  successful  rival  thought  it  at  the  mistake  he  had  made.  The 
good  policy  to  make  himself  ex-  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
trenioly  civil.  came    up  to  Madame    Nordheimer 

*'  You   are  to   be  congratulated,"  and  spoke  to  her.      Ailer    a    few 

he     said,    **  Madame,     on     bringing  moments'  conversation, — 

with  you   the  three  queens  of  the  "  Herr  Corbet,"  said  Madame,  "  I 

ban.     You  yourself  mu^t  be  consi-  wnnt  to  introduce  you  to  my  good 

dered,    therefore,  of   more    than   its  friend  Herr  Doctor  Werner.      This 

queen — even  if  there  were  no  other  gentleman,"   she   added,  turning  to 

reasons."  the  latter,  ^^  is  an   Englishman,   and 

*'  I  am   afraid   you   have  learned  this  is  his  first  experience  among  os 

how  to  flatter  while  you  were  in  Frankforters." 

Paris.     Do  not  go  and  turn  my  girls'  The  name   did  not  strike  Arthur 

heads,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  that  — in  fact  it  had  quite  dropped  from 

might  fairly  be  interpreted  as  ''  Do."  his  memory.     "  I  am  glad  to  make 

"But,"  she  continued,  "do  you  not  your  acquaintance,"  he    said,  "and 

admire  that  lady  standing  tliere?  "  I  can  assure  you  and  Madame Nord- 

Arthur    looked   round    the  room  heimer  that  my  first  experience  of 

deliberately.     "  Where  ?  "  he  asked.  Frankfort  society  is  about  the  pletr 

"  There — to  the  left."  santest  txperience  I  ever  had." 

"  She  wears   beautiful   diamonds.  Doctor   Werner  bowed.      "  Mo8t 

and  her  get-up  is  worthy  of  all  ad-  people  find  it  a  pleasant  place,"  he 

miration."  answered.     He  was  a  grave-looking 

"  It  is  very  ill-natured  to  be  sar-  man,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  and  af^ 

castic.     Siie  is  very  much  admired."  parently  not  used  to  compliment<«w 

"  Do  not  you  and  your  daughters  "  And  who,'  asked  Madame  Nord- 

go   out  much,   then  ?    But  who  is  heimer,   "  is    that    pretty  girl    yon 

she  ?  "  came  with  ?    The  other  lady  is  your 

"  Ah  1   I  thought  you  would  a«k.  aunt,  l^f adame  Miiller,  is  she  not  ?  " 

She  is  a  French   Countess  passing  "  That  is  Madame  Muller.     She 

through     Frankfort — the     Countess  goes  out  very  seldom,  as  you  know 

de  Marsay."  — in  fact  she  is  as  seldom  at  pubKo 

Arthur   had,   in    reality,    noticed  amusements  as  I   am :    but  she  is 

her  long  before,  thoujzh  he  had  not  come   to   act  as  chaperone  to  Frao- 

chosen  to   say  so.     "  The  Countess  lein  Reinhold,  who  is  on  a  visit  to 

de  Marsay  ?     Indeed  ?  "  he  asked,  as  her." 

though   he   were    perfectly   familiar  "She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  an* 

with  the  name,  and  looked  again.  swered  Madame  Nordheimer,  critio- 

She  was   certainly  worth  looking  ally.     "And  oh,  Herr  Corbet,"   she 

at,  for  she  was,  without  doubt,  the  added,  "  is  she  not  like  the  Countea 

most  beautiful   woman   in   a    room  de  Marsay?'* 

where   many  were   beautiful.      But  Arthur  said  he  had  seen  the  like* 

even  while  he  was  looking  she  rose,  ness    also.      Werner    frowned,  and 

and   saying  that  slie  was  tired  and  said  nothing. 

had  a  headache,  left  the  room  upon  "  Your  aunt  must  come   and  Bee 

the  arm  of  the  officer  to  whom  she  us,"   continued  Madame  Nordheim- 

was  speaking.  er,  "  and  bring  the  young  lady  with 

But,  after  another  dance  had  been  her.     Is  she  a  relation  of  yours?" 

finislied,  he  fancied  he  saw  her  airain  :  "No,"  answered    Werner.     "Bnt^ 

but   this    time   in   company  with  an  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help 

elderly  lady  and  a  young   man  in  my  aunt  to-night,  I  should  be  most 
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|(ratcfu! — ^ydu  know  Madame  Muller  a  firm  foot,  and  a  steady  eye,  had 
IB  out  of  her  element  at  balls,  and  I  been  privileged,  like  Arthur  Cor- 
ihoold  like  Fraulein  Reinbold  not  bet,  to  guide  and  8uppK)rt  Bertha 
to  want  for  partners."  Reinhold  while    she    expressed    all 

**  I  am  sure  she  will  not,"  replied  the  beauty  that  could  be  expressed 
Madame,  **  but  I  will  see  to  that  for  by  the  rhythmic  movementa  of  a 
your  sake,  Herr  Doctor."  She  had  perfectly  graceful  form  directed  by 
seen  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood,  a  passionate  sympathy  with  every 
■ad  that  the  Fraulein  was  not  likely  pulse  of  the  music  that  carried  heV 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  girls,  away.  Such  a  man  would  be  cold 
"  Here  is  a  partner  for  her  at  once,"  indeed  who  did  not  very  soon  catch 
she  continued,  turning  to  Arthur,  some  of  her  own  fever  and  even 
••and  an  excellent  one,  too."  something  of  her  own  grace — just 

And  so  very  soon  Arthur  found  as  one  who  looks  on  a  great  fiicture 
himself  making  the  tour  of  the  room  or  reads  a  great  poem  is  for  the 
iHth  the  Rose  of  Tannenheim.  time  raised  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 

It  was  a  very  different  thing  from  poet  or  painter  himself— and  who 
the  pleasant  rounds  that  he  had  did  not  feel  what  a  glorious  thing 
made  with  Mademoiselle  Louise  or  it  was  to  float  with  her  through  the 
liademoiselle  Flora  or  Mademoiselle  sparkling  or  dreamy  music  that  may 
Btther.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  oe  found  in  the  commonest  waltz 
those  of  us  whose  sole  idea  of  what  tune  when  it  is  thus  interpreted 
is  meant  by  the  words  "to  dance"  among  lights  and  bri.L^ht  colours. 
is  drawn  from  the  solemn  or  Hstless  Arthur,  always  sufficiently  suscepti- 
fonnalities  of  ball-rooms  on  the  one  ble  of  every  kind  of  sensuous  piea- 
hsnd,  and  the  unnatural  and  hideous  rare,  felt  its  full  intoxication  *  and 
contortions  of  ballet -gii  Is  on  the  all  the  more  because  he  dia  not 
other,  the  Greeks  knew  what  they  consciously  attempt  to  read  what 
were  about  when  they  placed  the  was  concealed  witnin  the  dark  eyes 
patroness  of  the  dance  among  the  that  sparkled  and  dreamed  far  more 
nine,  and  crowned  her  with  laurel,  than  the  music  itself.  Brandon 
There  is  such  a  thing  ns  a  sublime  would  have  made  the  attempt,  and 
sort  of  dancing,  given  to  few  to  un-  so  have  failed — supposing  tnat  he, 
derstand,  whicn  is  neither  an  excuse  who  never  danced  except  on  com- 
for  conversation  or  flirtation,  nor  a  pulsion,  had  put  himself  in  so  false 
means  for  showing  what  wonderful  a  position  as  that  of  being  her  part- 
deeds  the  human  leg  is  capable  of  ner  would  have  been  for  him :  but 
doing.  Although  tnose  who  are  Arthur  was  in  full  harmony  with 
able  to  express  artistic  beauty  by  her;  and  when,  moved  by  some 
means  of  the  simple  element  of  touch  of  her  hair  or  breath,  or  by 
motion  are  necessarily  rare — even  some  closer  trembling  of  her  hand, 
more  rare,  perhaps,  than  those  who  he  instinctively  met  her  eyes,  he 
can  express  it  worthily  by  means  unconsciously  read  them  far  more 
of  sound,  or  words,  or  form,  or  deeply  and  truly  than  Brandon, 
colour — yet,  rare  as  they  are,  some  with  all  his  penetration  and  experi- 
few  are,  as  it  were,  born  for  proof  ehce,  could  ever  have  succeeded  in 
that  to  assert  nature  in  repose  or  reading  them  had  he  tried  for  years 
in  some  special  and  arrested  aspect  instead  of  minutes.  Werner,  as  ho 
of  motion  to  be  proper  art-material,  looked  on — for  he;  being  a  rather 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that  bad  and  uncomfortable  dancer,  pre- 
nature  in  actual  and  contmuing  ferred,  like  Brandon,  not  to  attempt 
motion  is  so  likewise,  is  to  take  what  was  not  in  bis  line  —  ftJt, 
but  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  view  though  as  free  from  jealous  weak- 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  nesses  as  any  man  living,  and  only 
Art.  Most  certainly  no  one  would  caring  that  Bertha  should  enjoy  her- 
deny  this  who,  with  a  true  ear,    self,  something  more  than  a  little 


ik 
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liko  envy  of  Arthur,  and  was  glad  "  that  I  should  be  glad    to  be  in 

when  the  turn  at  last  was  over.  Frankfort  before." 

It    had    been    indeed    a    terrible  *'Why?      It  is    a  very   pleasant 

pleasure   to   her.     It  was  then  that  place." 

she   woke — she    had   only   slept  in  **  To-night  it  is,  at  all   even's. — 

the  clear,  healthy  air  of  the  Thurin-  Are  you  staying  here  long?" 

gian  hilldi.     She   needed   the  sweep  *'Not  for  long.     I  leave  in  a  day 

of  rich,  sensual  music,   tlie  blaze  of  or  two,  and  go  home  again.'* 

lights  and  jewels,   the  artificial  per-  **  To    Tanmnheim?      Is   that  far 

fumes,  the  grasp  of  an  arm   strong  from  here  ? " 

with  sympathetic  passion  ;   and   she  "  A  long  way." 

had   never  known  them  until  now.  ''But  you  will  be  here  again,  you 

But  now  she  knew  them,  and  they  said?      And  you   know  the   Noi-d- 

rovealt«d  her  own  nature  to  her.   Had  heimers,  do  you  not?  " 

"Werner   really   seen   everything   he  "  Do  you   know  thein   well  ?     I 

would  have  frowned  still  more  deep-  believe     they     are     very     pleasant 

ly  when  he  thought  of  her  likeness  to  people." 

Madame  de  Mai  say.     And  yet,  had  '*  You  do  not  know  them,  then  ?  " 

he     seen     everything,    what    more  *'  No." 

could   he  have  tliou<Tht  it  than   the  "Well,  I  like  them  well  enough 

cxf.'itement  of  a  girl  at  her  first  real  — I   shoulii   be  ungrateful  if  I   did 

ball?  not,  as  I  should  not  be  now  talk- 

"  Thank    you    indeed!"   was    all  ing  to  you  but  for  theoL     Then  I 

that  she   said ;  but  Arthur  read  a  may  not  hope  to  meet  you  again 

whole  speech  in  her  tone  and  in  her  soon  ?  " 

whole  manner.     lie  answered  with  "  Why  should   you  hope  ?      And 

his  eyes   rather   than   his  lips;    but  why  should  we  not  meet,  some  day, 

he   U)0   made    hiuiself  fully   under-  if  you  care  about  it  ?  ". 

stood.     Giving  her  his  arm,  he  led  "Then  I  will  live  in  hope."     He 

her    to    seek    for    coolness,    which  took   her  bouquet,  which   she   held 

both  of  them  needed  in  more  senses  liditly,  and  drew  from   it  a  flower. 

than  one.  "  This  shall   be  both   a  relic  of  U^ 

"  And  so  this  is  really  your   fii*st  night  and  an  omen,"  he  added. 
ball  ? "   he   asked,   on   the   principle  The   music  again  began,  and   she 
that  people  never  say  such  common-  saw   Werner    approaching    to    look 
place     things    as    when    they    feel  for  her.      "  Will  you  take  me  back 
most  strongly  and  have  no  available  to  Madame  Miiller?"  slie  said;  and 
outlet  for  what  they  feel.  so  ended  the  whole  of  the  converse* 
"  My  first."  tion  that  passed   between   her  and 
"  But    surely    you    have    danced  Arthur    that    evening,   for    he    did 
often  before?"  not  dance  with  her  Hgain.     But  the 
**At   Tannenheim?      Oh,   that  is  Nordheimers  were  somehow  not  so 
nothing."  cordial  with  him  on  the  return  jour* 
'•  Tiien  you  do  not  live  in  Frank-  ney  as  they  were  before,  and  Made- 
fort?"  moiselle  Esther  even  condescended 

"No — but "  she  paused.  to  look  round  for  the  missing  clerk, 

"But ?"  who,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  cham- 

"  1  suppose  that  I  shall."  pagne,  would  probably  have  been 
"  I  am  sure  1  hope  so."  revenged  upon  his  rival  So  it  18^ 
"Why?"  in  small  things  as  in  great,  that 
"  Can  you  ask,  when  Frankfort  is  despair  is  a  man's  worst  enemy; 
to  be  my  home  also  for  a  long  lime  though  that  clerk,  the  next  morning^ 
to  come?"  certainly  thought,  and  not  alto- 
She  looked  down.  gether  without  reason,  that  a  head- 
"  I  never  thought,"  he  went  on,  ache  is  a  worse  enemy  stilL 
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CHAPTER    IX. — A  FOREST    EXCURSION. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  nature  was  in  any  way  more  cora- 
who  are  about  equally  blind  in  plex  than  is  usual  bertha  Rein- 
matters  of  the  heart,  thus  illus-  hold  was  the  last  woman  to  wliom 
trating  the  proverb  that  treats  of  he  ought  to  have  given  his  heart, 
the  meeting  of  extremes.  The  first  for  he  was  the  last  man  who  was 
consists  of  those  who  err  from  over-  capable  of  satisfying  hers.  Such 
moch  study,  and  exercise  of  too  women  often  make  good  enough 
subtle  an  acumen.  These  are  the  wives  even  for  men  like  him  in  tne 
longsighted  people  who  see  the  long-run,  but  only  if  circumstances 
horizon  clearly,  accurately,  and  dis-  keep  tliem  straigut  until  youth  has 
tinctly,  but  are  unconscious  of  what  led  tliem  and  they  settle  down 
is  passing  immediately  around  them  into  the  naiural  coldness  that  is 
ana  lying  at  their  very  feet;  who  brought  by  the  experience  of  years. 
are  able  to  take  wide  views  of  At  preset  t  the  man  most  qualified 
things,  to  generalize,  to  prognosticate  to  attract  her  was  on^e  who  should 
eclipses,  and  to  follow  and  explain  neither  study  nor  love  her  in  the 
the  courses  of  the  stars.  But  they  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  should 
are  apt  on  the  other  hand,  to  apply  simply  feel  with  her  and  love  her 
ffeneral  rules  too  universally,  to  lose  in  the  simplest  sense^certainly 
sight  of  exceptions,  and,  like  the  not  as  an  artist  loves  his  picture  or 
philosopher  whose  eyes  were  upon  a  devotee  his  saint 
the  heavens,  to  tumble  into  the  Nothing,  therefore,  could  pos- 
ditch.  If  Maurice  Brandon  be-  sibly  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
longed  to  tlie  number  of  these,  intercourse — all  the  more  dangerous 
Max  Werner  belonged  to  the  other  because  it  was  un frequent — that 
class,  that  of  tliose  who,  in  all  grew  up  between  her  and  Arthur 
singleness  of  heart  and  purity  of  Corbet  from  the  time  of  their  first 
principle  and  purpose,  do  not  spe-  meeting.  He,  on  his  side,  was  not 
culate  at  all,  but  apply  the  same  one  to  be  hindered  by  any  feeling 
practical  rules  which  they  use  in  of  honour  from  coming  between  his 
their  unconscious  judgment  of  men  friend  and  his  friend's  betrothed 
to  their  unconscious  ^'udgnient  of  bride;  and  she,  in  her  heart,  knew 
women  ab^o;  who,  losmg  s'^ht  of  noUiing  whatever  of  that  unselfish 
all  intellectual  and  moral  distinc-  loyalty  in  matters  of  love  which  is 
tion  between  sex  and  sex,  and  be-  always  less  in  proportion  as  the 
tween  type  and  type,  regulate  all  capacity  for  passion  is  stronjrer. 
their  notions  of  the  honour,  truth,  On  both  sides  it  was  playing  with 
passion,  and  motives  of  others  by  fire,  and  no  one  saw  the  danger 
the  same  high  and  simple  standard  — Werner  least  of  all. 
by  which  they  refrulate  their  own  Meanwhile  the  latter  and  Arthur, 
-»for  to  this  class  the  best  and  most  as  indeed  was  only  natural  between 
honest  of  men  for  the  most  part  men  so  widely  difierent  from  one 
belong.  Thus,  when  Werner  had  another,  became  intimate  associates, 
been  assured,  by  her  own  lips,  that  They  mutually  liked  each  other, 
his  love  for  Bertha  Reinhold  was  and  Arthur  certainly  did  not  avoid 
returned,  he  was  incapable  of  feel-  a  companionship  through  which 
ing  doubt  or  jealousy ;  he  could  no  alone  ne  could,  for  the  present^ 
more  imagine  a  breach  of  faith  on  hope  to  hear  of  or  meet  with  Bertha 
her  part  than  on  his  own.  Remhold.    Hear  much  of  her,   in- 

While    Brandon,    therefore,    was  deed,  he  did  not,  for  Werner  was 

apt  to  be  thrown  off  the  scent  by  not  one  of  those  men  who  are  given 

sun  pi '  city  of  character^  Werner  was  to  talk  of  their  love  affairs  or  en- 

thus  unfitted  to  deal  with  one  whose  gagements;  but  he  saw  her  sevenl 
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times  when    she  came    to    Frank-  own.    With  Werner  and  Bertha  he 

fort  to  stay  with  Madame  Miiller —  was  in  a  still  better  posiiion,  as  he 

almost,  indeed,  as  much  as  Werner  could  meet  them   on    the   c<.>mm6n 

himself  saw   her;    for  the   surgeon  ground   of   French    and,   witli    the 

had  other  things  to    attend  to  be-  former,  on  that  of  English  also, 

sides    making    love,    and,    without  "  More  shame  for  them,  then,"  he 

ever  neglecting  her,  never  neglected  answered.     "  It  is  a  glorious  coun- 

his     pat'ents    either,    while  Arthur  try.     I    wish    I    had    brought    my 

never  allowed  the  business  of  Herr  materials  with  me ;  it  would  be  a 

Nordlieimer   to    interfere   with    his  paradise  for   sketching — as  well  ts 

own.      At    last    his    friend,   whose  m  other  ways,"  he   added,  looking 

reticence  on  the  subject  of   Bertha  at  Bertha. 

did    not    prevent    his    expatiating  *'  I  find  it  so,"  said  Werner,  think- 

upon  the   beauties  of  the  forest  in  ing  of  Bertha,   but  with  his  eyes 

which  she  lived^  asked   Arthur   to  fixed  an  the  end  of  the  cigar  that 

accompany  him  m  an  excursion  to  he  was  lighting. 

Tannenheim,  promising    him    much  "  You  must  see  more  of  it  than 

hospitality  and  a  little   practice  in  you  will  find  here,"  continued  Herr 

buck-shooting.     The  invitation  was  Keinhold,   "and  more  of  it  than  I 

accepted  only  too  readily,  and  one  have  seen  myself.     As  you  sketch, 

fine  afternoon  the  two  set  out.  you  ought  to  get  as  far  as  Eisenach 

It  was  late   the  next  day  when  and  Reinhardtsbrunn  at  least." 

they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Herr  **  I  expect  I  shall  find  ample  al- 

Pastor,  whom  they  found,  as  usual,  traction    without    leaving    Tannen- 

at  home.     They  were  not  expected,  heim.     Here,  where  we  are  sitting, 

and  Bertha  was  not  there  to  receive  it  is  delightful." 

them.     In  fact  she  did  not  know  of  "  Yes,  I  love  this  garden  of  mine," 

their    arrival   until    she    saw   them  said  the  Pastor.     "  When  you  have 

both,  and  her  surprise  betrayed  her  lived  as  long   as  I  liave,  you  will 

into  a  state  of  agitation  that  pro-  prefer     seeing    the    same     peacefal 

mised  Arthur  even  more  than  he  as  view    day  after   day    and    all    day 

yet  had  dared  to  hope.     She  soon  long,    and     knowing    that    it  wifl 

concealed   it,   however    and    began  never     change    during     one's    own 

to  busy  hei'self  more  actively  than  hfe,  to  all  the  grand  scenes  in  the 

usual    about    the    entertainment  of  world."     He  sighed,  buried  his  head 

the  visitors.     Afler  they  had   eaten  in  smoke,  and  went  on :  "  But  you 

and  drunk,  coffee  was  set  out  in  the  are    young,   and   would    soon  find  . 

garden,  and  the  four  sat  down   to-  Tannenheim  pall  on  you.     How  do 

gether   in   full   view  of  the   brown-  you  like  Frankfort  ? " 

green  circle  of  Schneekopf,  to  which  "  Oh,  well  enough." 

the  sotting  sun  had  added  a  golden  "  You    ought     to    like    it"    sud 

warmth.  Werner.     "  He  is  the  rage,  I  assore 

"  Welcome    to    Thiiringen,    Herr  you,"  he  added,  turning   to  Bertha 

Engliinder,"  said  the  Pastor,  kindly,  and  her  father.     "  I  know   for  cer- 

as  he  filled  his  china  bowl.     '*  You  tain  that  five  of   the  prettiest  gurls 

are    the  first  of   your    countrymen  are   over  head  and    ears  with  mm 

that  has  found  his  way  among  us."  already;    and    no    doubt  there    are 

Arthur  was  not  a   good  German  many  secret  attachments  of   which 

scholar ;  but  he  had  dabbled  in  the  I  know  nothing." 

language,  as    in    so    many     other  Arthur  smiled  and  shook  his  head 

thmgs,   and    his    natural    quickness  deprecatingly.     Bertha    turned    her 

had  enabled  him  to  learn   a  great  large  eyes  full  upon  Werner  in  a 

deal,     conversationally,   during    the  manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am 

short  time   he  had   been   in  Frank-  going  to   take  things  seriously   lo- 

fort,  so  that  with  a  very  little  in-  night,  and  am  not  in  a  humour  for 

genuity    he  was  able    to  hold    his  jokes ;  so  mind  what  you  tay.'' 
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Werner  began  to  count  upon  his  be  something  of  a  miustrel  as  well ; 

fingers  with  mock  gravity.     " '  Ma-  and  in  fact  both  I   and  the  Lady 

damina^  il  cataiogo  e  questo,*     There  Esther  know  it'* 

is  Louise  Noi'dheimer,  who  is  dying  Arthur  was  never    unwilling    to 

to  turn  off  Uerr  Kraff,  for  the  sake  show  off    his  tenor    voice,    which, 

of  variety.     There    is  Flora  Nord-  though  badly   trained,    was    natur- 

heizner,  who  bus  quite  changed  her  ally  true  and  pleasant.    But  he  first 

mind  about  the   merits    of  officers,  called  upon  Werner,  who,  without 

Austrian  and  Prussian,  for  his  sake,  waiting,  sang  in  good  style,  though 

There     is      Esther     Nordheimer —  in    rather    a    rough    bass    voice,    a 

Queen  Esther — who "  lively    students-song    that    he     had 

''  *  In  Lamagna  ducento    e  irenU  learned  at  Jena. 

ima  / '  "    sang  Arthur.     *'  Come,    I  "  There,"  he  said,  "  that  is  an  old 

will  excuse  you    the    rest    I    am  friend  of  mine  and    Brandon's.    I 

dBraid,   then,  I  shall  have  to  leave  daresay    you     have    heard    him — I 

behind  me  exactly  that  number  of  dare  not  say  sing  it,  for  his  ideas  of 

broken  hearts."  tune  were  always  peculiar  to  him- 

**  Monster  I  "  said  Werner ;  "  that  self— but    chant    it,    all   on    three 

is  treason  to  the  ladies  of  Ahnain,  notes.  And  now  do  you  go  ou.    We 

whom,  as  a  good  knight,  I  will  up-  must  keep  FriUilein  Bertha   for  a 

hold  with  my  lancet  to  be  the  fair-  honne  houche,*^ 

est  and  best  in  the  world — whereto  So    Arthur    sang    a   sentimental 

there  lies  my  glove."    He  took  up  French  chanmm  about /eu  and  yeux, 

%  glove  of  Bertha's  that  lay  on  the  and  vie   and  fnamte,  and  jmur  and 

table  near  him,   and  laid  it   down  amour,  and  then  said, — 

again.    Arthur  in  turn  took  it  up,  **  And  now  will   Fraulein  Rein- 

With  a  glance  at  Bertha.  hold  favour  us  ?  " 

"  There,  I  accept  your  challenge,"  "  I  am  not  in  voioe,  I  am  afraid." 

he  said,  and  placed  the  glove  in  the  ^  Don't  believe  her,  Oorbet,"  said 

bend  of  his  cap.     *'I  will  support  Werner;  "she  is  always  in   voice. 

the  quarrel  of  my  countrywomen  as  Ck>me,   Bertha,  for  the    honour    of 

a  good  knight,  and   maintain   them  Tburingen." 

to  oe  the  best  and  fairest^  with  the  "  So  be  it,  then,"  she  answered, 

exception  of  one."  "  What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

«  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  both  "  Can  you    ask  ?    The    Lied  dea 

of  you,"  said  Bertha,  who  was  get-  Thuringena,'* 

ting    uneasy;    "and  give  me  back  The  evening  was  growing  dark, 

my  glove,  please."  and  Schneekopf  had  changed  from 

But    Arthur    pretended     not    to  green  and  golden  brown  to  a  uni- 

hear.     He  only   took   it    from    his  form  twilight  shade.     The  stars  had 

cap  in  an  abstracted  manner,   and,  already  begun  to  appear,  the  moon 

when  unobserved  by  her  fatlier  and  was  rising,  and  the  perfrimes  of  the 

lover,  placed  it,  as  romance-writers  garden  had  given  place  to  the  fra- 

would  say,  next  his  heart — that  is  grant  odour  of  the  pine-woods  that 

to  say,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  was  shed  over  Tannenheim  nightly 

shootiug-jacket.  by  every  wind  that  blew.    All  was 

"  Come,"  said  Werner,  "  let  us  have  in    accord,    even    her   own    heart, 

some  music.    So  gallant  a    knight  when,  with  her  clear  and  pathetio 

as  the  Ritter  von  Corbet  ought  to  voice  she  began  to  sing : — 

**  In  Thuringen  wood,  in  Thffringen  wood, 
There  it  is  ffood  to  dwell ; 
On  the  green  hill-aido  in  Thihingen  wood 
The  heart  lings  out  right  well. 

**  When  Mmg  is  glad,  and  when  life  ia  yonng, 
And  heiurtt  are  Ught  and  true, 
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In  winter  e^en  the  hills  are  green, 
And  snowy  skies  are  blue. 

*'  Ah,  heart  so  heavv,  so  full  of  tears, 
Ah,  voice  so  sacf  and  low — 
How  sing'st  thou  here  but  of  dying  years, 
And  summers  of  long  ago  ? 

"  The  winter  days  in  Thiiringen  wood 
Are  as  summer  days  were  then  ; 
For  to  love  is  sweet,  and  to  live  is  good, 
'Mid  the  hUU  of  Thuringen. 

"And  ^ow'st  thon  old.  and  grow'st  thou  cold, 
'  Tis  even  good  to  die, 
Amid  the  peace  of  Thuringen  wood. 
Under  its  quiet  sky." 

When  her   voice  fell,   all    sound  unusual  silence  as  they  walked  back 

fell   also.     Had    there     been    more  together  to  the  inn. 
light,  her  father's  eyes  would  have        "  I  see  you  are  becoming  one  of 

been   seen  to  be  full  of  tears,  and  us   already,"   he    said.     "  Moonlifffat 

Arthur,  who  was  far  more  influenc-  singing  seems  to  have  developed  a 

ed  by  the  singer  than  by  the  simple  new  vein  of  sentiment  in  you.     But 

music  and  the  simpler  words  of  her  to  be  really  one  of  us  you  must  mix 

song,  had  received  every  note  into  your  liquors.     It  is  not  late^-come, 

his   lieart.     Werner,    too,    had    felt  let  us  look  in  at  the  singing  cluh, 

its  full  influence,  but  was  the  first  and  have  some   more    music;    not 

to  bi  eak  the  spell.  such  voices  as  Fraulein  Reinhold'Sy 

"But  as  I   am  a  physician,"  he  indeed,   but  voices    that    have   the 

said,  "and  do  not  think  it  *  good  t»  merit  of  meaning  to  do  very  well,  and 

die,'   even    in   Thuringen    wood,    I  of  doing  not  very  badly.     Besidci^ 

advise  that  we  now  move  inro  the  as  you  have  never  been  to  such  a 

hou-ie,    for   to   sit   like   this   in   the  place   before,   it  will  amuse   you  to 

night  air  is  ju^t  now  more  pleasant  see  how  we  mix  our  sentiment  with 

than  wholesome."  knaster  and  the  beer  of  Bavaria — ^I 

But  the  rest  of  the  party  were  beg  its  pardon,  of  Tannenheim.  I 
no  longer  in  a  mood  to  anmse,  or  am  glad  I  did  not  make  such  a 
be  amused  by,  each  other.  Arthur  slip  before  a  Tannenheimer.  Sen- 
was  subdued  by  his  growing  pas-  timent  and  laughter  are  by  no 
sion,  which  had  received  fresh  fuel  means  bad  companions — in  feet  I 
fr(»m  Bertha's  voice,  which  he  now  prefer  them  mixed  myself." 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  song;  and  Arthur  shook  himself  together, 
she  by  the  thoughts  and  dreams  to  made  some  vague  answer  or  other, 
which  his  sudden  presence  in  Tan-  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led ;  bat 
nenheim  liad  given  rise,  and  which  he  longed  to  be  alone,  and  soon 
had  become  even  more  vivid  by  the  made  the  tobacco-smoke,  which 
new  expression  which  they  had  was  so  thick  in  the  room  to  which 
given  to  the  music  of  her  song.  Werner  led  him  that  it  was  barely 
The  very  word*,  inappropriate  in  possible  to  see  across  the  table,  an 
tliemselves  as  they  might  seem,  had  excuse  for  leaving.  Werner  re- 
new acquired  a  new  and  mysterious  mained  to  enjoy  his  mixture  of 
meaning  a<  they  reached  her  lips,  seniiment  and  laughter;  and  it  is 
Werner,  who<e  calm  and  equable  to  be  hoped  that  he  did  enjoy 
teniperament  never  suffered  him  to  them,  f  )r  the  sentiment  was  rather 
be  n:i(ler  the  influence  of  any  special  such  as  is  evolved  fi-om  thet'onsump- 
mood  for  long,  noticed  h.s  irieud's  tion  of  infinite  beer  and  the  emis- 
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lion  of  intorminable  smoke,  and  such  and  I  must  be  off  as  soon  as  I 
fbn  as  there  was  of  a  local  and  can.  So  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
not  very  lively ,  or  brilliant  sort,  you  now.  just  run  over  to  the 
But  Arthur,  thougli  he  had  the  bad  Keinholds ,  and  be  off  in  an  hour, 
taste  to  retire  just  as  four  fat  men  You  will  stay  where  you  are,  of 
were  struggling  through  the  several  course,  till  you  are  tired  of  your 
parts  of  **/w  der  jffcimath  isi  es  quarters.  Perhaps  you  may  see 
$chdn  **  for  about  the  tenth  time,  me  back  again  iu  a  day  or  two. 
interrupted  by  their  conductor  at  And  I  will  tell  you  some  news 
every  bar,  dia  not  retire  to  rest,  before  I  go  —  I  had  some  talk 
He  was  young  enough  to  practise  the  yesterday  evening  with  the  Herr 
piece  of  sentiment,  which  has  been  Pastor,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  have  I  shall  probably  be  a  married 
aconired  enough  of  the  chai  acter  of  man  in  less  than  three  months' 
a  joke  to  Cull  forth  the  approval  of  time.  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  and 
Dr.  Werner,  of  going  back  to  gaze  ^W^J  yourself." 
at  the  house  of  the  Herr  Pa-tor,  and  They  shook  hands,  and  he  hurried 
to  wonder  which  window — but  there  off.  Arthur  rose,  pale  and  langtiid, 
is  no  need  to  finish  the  sentence,  dressed  himself  slowly,  and  soon 
There  was  a  li^^'ht  in  one  of  the  afterwards  strolled  over  to  the  Pas- 
windows,  however,  which  led  him  tor's.  He  found  Bertha  in  the  gar- 
to  hope — and  he  was  not  wrong —  den.  She  received  him  exactly  as 
that  the  Rose  of  Tannenheim  had  Brandon,  had  he  been  present  the 
not  yet  folded  her  leaves  for  the  evening  before,  would  have  pro- 
niffht.  phesied  on  the  principle  of  action 

It  was  late  when  he  knocked  up  and  reaction — that  is  to  say,  stiffly 

the  sleepv  porter  at  the   Red  Horse,  and  coldly. 

and,  as    he  went  to    his    room,   he        '*  So  W  emer  has  led  us,  it  seems," 

beard  his  friend    snoring    most   un-  said  Arthur. 

romantically.    But     Werner    found        "  Yes,"    she  answered  carelessly, 

the  reward  of  his  unromantic  slum-  "  he  left  us    about    half   an    hour 

bers  when,  rising  with  the  sun,  as  since." 

vras    his     constant    summer    habit        "I  saw  him  before   he  left.     It 

when   in   the  country,   he   enjoyed  seems  that  I  have  to  congratulate 

the    morning  air    among   the  pmes  you  both."    Arthur  was  one  of  those 

while  gathering  a  forest-bouquet  to  who  rejoice  in  wounding  where  tbey 

present  to  Bertha  on  meeting  her;  love. 

and,   had  his  heart  been  laid  open,        She  threw  her  head    back     and 

sentiment  of  a  far  truer,  even   more  compresst^d   her  lips.     "  Thank   }0U 

romantic   kind     would     have    been  indeed  I     Why  ? " 
found   therein   than    Arthur    would        *'  You  are  cruel  to  ask  why,"   he 

ever  be  able  to  know  or  understand,  answeied,  in  a  lower  tone. 
His  was   of  the  morning:    Arthur's        "Cruel I"     she      exclaimed      sud- 

of  the   ni^'ht;    and     the    latter    lay  denly,  the  colour   rushing  into   her 

awake    with      passionate     thoughts  face.     "  I  wish — but  I  must  go  in, 

until   he  fell   into  a  feverish    sleep,  if  you  will   excuse   me;    I  have  so 

with  the  bright   morning   sun   shin-  many  things  to  do  this   morning." 
ing  full  upon  his  bed.  She   moved    towards    the  house. 

He  was  awoke  by  Werner  coming    and  he  walked  a  few  paces  by   her 

rather    noisily    into  his   room.     ''I  side  in  silence, 
seem        abominably       unfortunate, "        "  And  so   it  is  true,"   he  said  at 

said  the  latter ;  "  I   can   never  take  last,  "  that  you  are  going  to  be   mar- 

a  holiday  without   being    sent    for  ried  in  three    months'   lime.     Well, 

the  very  n<»xt  day.     Last  time  it  was  I  am  glad  to  be  the  first  to  offer  my 

a  fine  lady  with  the  vapours;    now,  congratulations,  and  to  wish  you  all 

it  is  a  more  serious    case,   I  fear,  manner  of  happiness." 
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He  had    certainly    succeeded    in       He  looked  at  her  steadily.     She 
wounding  her,  if  that  was  his  object,    stood  still,  but  made  no  answer. 
She  did   not   answer,  but  only  in-        "  And   before  I  saj  good-bye  to 

creased  her  pace.     Arthur  began  to    you,  I  wish " 

feel  that  he  had  at  least  as  much  This  beginning  was  not  quite  in 
power  over  her  as  she  over  him;  the  programme,  but  he  altered  the 
and  though .  the  power  tliat  is  given  turn  of  speech,  and  continued  ab- 
by  passion  is  not  lasting,  it  is  none    ruptly, — 

the  less  real  while  it  does  last.  "  Bertha "  —  this  time  with  no 
With  the  sense  of  power,  even  pretence  of  accident — **  Bertha,  you 
when  produced  by  passion,  come  are  about  to  marry  a  man  whopa 
calmness  and  strength  to  resolve ;  you  do  not  love." 
and  Arthur  resolved,  once  for  all,  Brandon  could  not  have  dooA  It 
to  yield  to  the  mfluence  that  was  better — no,  nor  so  well,  for  this 
upon  him,  now  that  the  oppor-  sudden  way  of  going  to  work  wu 
tunity  was  his  ^own.  He  was  now  not  his  line.  It  had  its  full  effect^ 
the   weak   man,     suddenly    finding    for  Bertha  became  really  angry. 

himself  for  once  unnaturally  strong;         "How  dare  you "  she  began, 

that  is  to  S'ly,  he  felt  no  scruples  of  but  he  interrupted  her  at  once. 
conscience,  no  loyalty  to  his  mend,  "  Yes,  I  dare  tell  you  so,  Bertha, 
no  mercy  for  Bertha ;  all  he  felt  was  You  must  choose  between  us,  now 
the  unaccustomed  excitement  and  or  not  at  all.  You  know  that  I 
the  hitherto  unknown  delight  of  for  love  you  " — this  rather  passionately 
once  calhng  into  action  all  the  power  than  tenderly — "as  wetf  as  I  know 
of  passionate  self-wDl,  reckless  of  all  it  myself — as  well  as  I  have  known 
consequences  whether  to  himself  or  it  from  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
to  others.  you.    Bertha,   you  know    that  you 

Tiiey  were  now  not  far  from  the    are  mine,  as  well  as  that  I  am  your% 
house,  but  were  not  visible  from  any    body  and  souL     See,  I  claim  you  as 
part  of  it.     Arthur  choje  his  ground    mine  for  ever." 
advantageously,  and  CiSci    suddenly        He    took  her   hand  in    his,  and 
stopped.  threw  his  arm  round  her.     As  for 

"  Bertha,"  he  said,  using  her  her,  she  made  a  momentary  struggle. 
Christian  name  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  yielded — and  Schneekopi 
"I  also  return  to  Frankfort  to-  looked  down  upon  one  more  in  the 
morrow,  perhaps  to-day;  and  then,  long  hst  of  broken  vows  that  he^ 
no  doubt,  I  shall  return  to  Eng-  like  every  other  hill,  has  seen  and 
land."  laughed  at  in  his  time. 
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SIR  JOHN  LAWRENCE, — PART  III. 

mS  YIOKREOAL  CAREER. 

The  principal  events  of  the  vice-  Alexander  followed  when  he  aimed 

regal  career  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  tlie  Indus.     Tlie  policy  adopted 

hj    no    means    represent    the    vast  by  Sir    John    Lawrence    has  been 

importance  of  that  career  alike  to  variously    described    according    to 

the    governing    and    the  governed,  the  views  and  inclinations  of  those 

For  in  India  the  great,  and  perhaps  who  have  written  or  spoken  of  it. 

altogether  the    most    difficult,   part  By  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the 

deTolving  upon   a  Governor-Gkne-  destiny  of  England  to  move  onwards 

ml,  especially  in  matters  of  foreign  — ^that  a  long  continuance  of  the 

policy,  is  not  to  incite  but  to  re-  gtatua  quo  will  be  the  signal  for  the 

■Irain.     This  was  emphatically  the  decline  of  her  power — it  has  been 

etee    during  the   five  years  which  stigmatised  as  a  polity  of  inglorious 

bave  just  passed  away.     The  great  and  fatal  inaction.    By  others,  who 

merit  attaching  to  tho  administta-  believe  in  it«  wisdom,  it  has  been 

lion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  appears  spoken  of  ahke  as  a  policy  of  "mas- 

to  us  to  lie  in  the    fact    that    he  terly  inactivity,**  and  as  a  policy  of 

secured   for  the  empire  five    years  **  defence  and  not  defiance.'*    Now 

of  prosperity    and    of    nearly    un-  this  is  a  most  important  question. 

Iiroken    peace,    and    that    he    took  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 

Ibll    advantage    of   tliat  peace  and  future    of    British    India    depends 

that  prosperity   to    carry    out    the  upon    the    policy    we    may    adopt 

great  works  initiated  by  his  prede-  with    reference    to    the    action    of 

oessom,  to  initiate  others  of  scarcely  Russia  in   the  East      The    system 

lets    magnitude,   and   to  place    the  initiated    by    Sir    John    Lawrence 

tenure  of   land   in  provinces,   long  has,  it  is  true,  given  India  already 

tabject    to    arbitrary  and    despotic  five    years  of  peace    and    material 

role,  on   a  sound    and    satisfactory  prosperity.    But  if  that  system  be 

iMBis.     But  for  the  peace  which  he,  a  wrong  svstem — if  it  be  clogged 

with  two    slight  exceptions,  main-  with    all    those    inherent    vices    to 

teined,  he  could  not  have  accom-  which    its    enemies    are  constantly 

l^hed  any  of  these  great  under-  drawing  attention — if  it  be  inglon- 

takings.     His  internal  policy  bears  ous  to   the  British  name  and  fatal 

thus  to  his  foreign  policy  the  rela-  to  British  interests — if  it  has  sunk 

tion  that  cfiect  bears  to  cause.     It  us  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  esti- 

is  the  latter,  then,  that  in  the  first  mation    of   the    people    of   Central 

instance  we  must  be  prepared    to  Asia    and    our    own    subjects    and 

consider.  tributaries,  as  its  opponents  say  it 

No  clear  or  distinct  view  can  be  has — then  it  will  be  impossible  to 
taken  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Sir  deny  that  those  five  years  of  pros- 
John  Lawrence  unless  we  connect  perity  have  been  dearly  purchased, 
it  with  the  reappearance  of  Russia  and  that  a  continuance  ot  the  sys- 
as  an  Asiatic  power.  Whatever  tern  must  end  in  our  ruin.  It  is 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tlius,  we  repeat,  a  most  important 
Sir  John's  policy,  that  policy  has  question — a  question  that  demands 
been  decided  upon  and  carried  out  the  most  careful  consideration, 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  Russia  Before,  then,  we  pronounce  an 
has  been  and  is  making  rapid  strides  opinion  on  the  policy  adopted  by 
in  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia —  Bir  John  Lawrence,  we  propose 
that  she  has  occupied  Samarkhand,  to  review  very  briefly  the  progress 
and  is  marching  by  the  route  which  made  by  the  Russians.    Proceeding, 

TOU  CY. — NO.  DOXUT.  d  B 
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then,  upon  the  idea  that  the  pro-  for  their  scanty  success  by  alleging 

gress  of  Russia  in  Central  Ai?ia  has  the  dishke  of  their  generals  to  bring 

for   its  ultimate    object    an    attack  to  a  speedy  conclusion  a  war  at  once 

upon   British   India,    we   shall   pro-  so  profitable  to  themselves,  and  so 

coed   to   inquire   as   to   the  courses  fruitful    in    appointments    to    those 

we  mi^dit  have  adoi)ted,  which  we  concerned  in  it.     Under  the  actual 

might   adopt  still,  to   check   them;  circumstances  it  was  regarded    by 

and  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  Europe     without     jealous:y,     being 

system     inaugurated     and     steadily  looktd  upon   rather  as  a  means  of 

puisued  by  Sir  John  Lawrenct^  affording    a    convenient     exercise- 

The  Cabul  expedition  of  1839-41  ground  for  the  Bussian  army,  than 

had   been   undertaken   to   act  as   a  as   being  likely   to    open   out  new 

counterpoise  to  the  supposed  aggres-  fields  ot  airgrandisement. 
sive   desiigns    of    Kussia  upon   that        In   1854,  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 

country.     Although  that  expedition  deceived  by   the   aspect  of   affairs, 

resulted  in  defeat,  disgrace,  and  loss  and   holding  too   cheaply  the   posi- 

of  prestiiTe  to  us — a  loss  of  prestige  tion   acquired   by   the   Emperor  be 

which  tlie  occupation  of  Cabul   by  regarded   as   a  parvenu^   struck   his 

Generals  Pdlock  and  Xott  in  1841  blow  for  Constantinople.     It  failed, 

did    not    entirely   remove — yet    for  But  though   it  failed,  the  results  of 

many  years  aftiT  its  conclusion  but  the  war  were  not  altogether  disas- 

little   was   heard   of  the  dtsigns  of  trous    to    Russia.     The    capture    of 

Russia  in  the  East.     There  can  now  Kars    more    tlian    balanced,  in   the 

be   no   doubt   that,  whatever  hopes  minds    of    the    people    of    Persia^ 

may  have   been   entertained  by  the  Arabia,  and  Central  Asia,  the  effect 

Enifieror  Nicholas  prior  to  1839  on  of  the    loss  of   Sebastopol.      From 

the  subject  of  an  eastward  extension  the    peace    negotiations    the     Rus- 

of    his    empire,    he    abandoned     or  siana  drew  still  greater  advantages. 

suspended     them    subsequently     to  Whilst  the    representatives  of   the 

that  peiiod,  deeming,  possibly,  either  French  Emperor  exhausted  courtesy 

that  the  time  had  not  arriveil  when  and    compliment    to    make    of   tlie 

a  blow  lor   the   poSv<e-sion  of  Ilin-  enemy  wiih  whom   they  had   been 

dustan   could   be   struck  with    sue-  so    lately    contending    a    sure    and 

cess,  or  that  the  previous  pt^ssession  fast    friend,   England^    incapable    of 

of    Constantinople    would    inirease  looking  beyond  Europe,  abandoned 

tenfold  the  resources  at  his  ilisposal  the  trans-Caurasian  provinces  to  the 

I'or  strikins^  such  a  blow,  and  would  mercy   of  Russia,  and  left  to   that 

in   itself  be   more  easily  attainable,  power   an    unchecked    and    unoon- 

Ili<  eiVorts  in  an  easterly  direction  test-.'d  supremacy  in   the  waters  of 

were  eonfmed,  therefore,  to  breaking  the  Caspian. 

down  the  harrier  presented  by  the        The  results    of   this  policy   soon 

hei^rhts    of   the    Cauc;isus,    by    the  made   themselves  abundantly  mani- 

sulvjuvratit->n  of  the  race  of  warriors  fest.     Freed  by  the  peace  of  Paris 

by    whom    those    heights    had    till  from  the  Crimean  war,  abandoning 

then  been  hehl  and  defended.  avowedly  her  designs  upon  Turkey, 

Ti.cse  eflbrts  were  continued  with  Russia  almost  as  avowedly  declait^ 

greater  or  less  vig.)ur  till  the  break-  her  intention  thenceforth  to  labour 

ing   out    of  the   Crimean   war.     On  at  extension  in  the  direction  of  the 

the  whole  the  Russian  a'taek^  were  s«'Uth-east      Nearly    simultaneously 

not    very    sueeesstid.     The    strong-  wirh  this  demi-official  avowal,  about 

holds  of  the  Caucasus  were  luld  by  !•' 0.000  troops  were  hurled  against 

the    mountaineers,    and   in   many   a  the  parses  of  the  Caucasus, 
sharp   contest    the   illustriov.s   Seha-        This  time  there  was  no  mistake. 

my!   could    l»oas:    that   ie   had    put  The  troops  were  inured  to  war:  the 

the   R'lssian  lejion^  to  tligiit.     The  generals  had  been  tried  in  the  then 

Russians,  on  ttieir    part,  accounted  recent    campaign    of    the    Ciixiie% 
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and  the  mot  dPordre  had  been  passed  accepted  it  and  was  beaten.    The ' 

from  St.  Petc'rsbiirgh  that  there  was  consequence  has  been,  the  occupa- 

to  be  no  playing  at  soldiers.     Under  tion  of  both  Samarkhand  and  Bok- 

aach  cii  cumstances  the   result  was  hara    by   the    Russian    troops.     By 

never  for  a  moment  doubtful.    Less  the  latest  accounts  the  Russian  out- 

tiian   three  years  alter  the  conclu-  posts  were  within  two  hundred  and 

^on  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  Schamyl  sixty  miles  of  Balkh.    The  distance 

was  a  prisoner,  the  strongholds  of  by  road  from  Balkh  to  Peahawur 

the  Caucasus  ha!d  been  stormed,  and  vid  Cabul,  is  less  than  four  hundred 

the  mountiiineers  who  had  so  long  miles.    The  events  of  the  last  few 

bidden  defiance  to  Russia,  to  avoid  vears,   the  aggressive    Russian  pol- 

submission    to   the    conqueror,   had  icy  which  has  for  the  moment  cul- 

fled  from  their    native  homes  and  minated  in  the  capture  of  Bokhara, 

•ouprht  refuge  in   the  dominions  of  has  reduced  the  distance  between 

the  Sultan.  the    British    and   Russian    outposts 

All   this    time    Russia   had  been  to  less  than  seven  hundred  miles, 
ffradunlly,  almost  impalpably,  work-        This,   at  least,  is  the  actual  nu- 

ing  her  way  acro>s  t40$e  low  undu-  merical  distance,   but  practically  it 

Uting  pLiins  which  lie  between  the  is  much  leas.     For  the  districts  of 

Alatan  range  and  the  river  Syr  or  Balkh  and  Eunduz,  which  lie  be- 

JTaxartes.      Oeeping    up    gradually  tween  Bokhara  and  the  frontier  of 

to  the  banks  of  this  river,  she  pre-  Afghanistan,  would  follow  without 

pared  in  1863,  or,  as  Prince  Gort-  a  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Bokhara 

schakoff  declares,  she  was  forced  by  The  invader  who  possessed  Bukhara 

circumstances,  to  make  a  spring  be-  would  have  little  difficulty  in  estab- 

{ond    it.      The    Khanate    of  ^ho-  lishing  himself  in  all  the  countries 

and,  with    a   population   of   three  which  were  tributary  to,  or  depend- 

millions,  was  the  first  object  of  her  ent  on,  that  kingdom.     Practically, 

•attack.     The  capture  of  the  import-  then,  ihe  only  country  between  the 

ant  city  of  Cheurkend  brought  her  Russian    outposts    and    the    British 

into    collision    with    the    troops  of  frontier  whoh  would  offer  opposi- 

Bjkhara — a  col'ision  which  resulted  tion  to   the  foreign  invader  is  the 

in  the  defeat  of  the  latrer  and  the  country  bounded  on  the  norih  by 

capture  of  Tashkend.     For  the  mo-  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  on  the  east  by 

mcnt  Russia  was  satisfied  with  these  the  Snliman  range,  on  the  west  by 

conquests ;  but  in  1866  the  war  was  Kborassan  and  Persia,  on  the  south 

renewed,  tlie  town  of  Kliojend,  the  by   Beloochi-itan — and    that    is    the 

key  of  the  Jaxarte-*,  captured,  and  country  known  as  Affghanistan. 
the   Khanate   of   Khokund   entirely        This    consideration    invests    Aff- 

Bubdued  —  one    half   of    the    con-  ghanistan   witli  very  great  import- 

qiiered  country  being  at  once  incor-  ance,    and     imposes    upon    us    the 

porated  by  the   conqueror,   the  re-  necessity   of   reviewing    the    affairs 

maininj]^  moiety  placed    under   the  of   that    country    durinp:    the    past 

administration    of    a    native    chief,  four  years,   with    special    reference 

dependent  upon  Russia.  to    the    action    taken    by   the    late 

That  country    had    now  become  Viceroy  of  India  in  dealing  there- 

the  nearest  neighbour   to   Bokhara,  with. 

Under  the  pretext  of  prot-ecting  his        Six  months  before  Sir  John  Law- 

recently  -  acquired    territories,     tlie  rence  assumed   the  government  of 

i^ewly-appointed   commander.   Gen-  India,     Dost    Mahomed,    the     able 

eral    Kaufmann,   established    a  for-  rider    whose     firm    and    energetic 

tified  post  at  a  point  almost  witi)in  character  had   imposed   his  will  on 

rea«h   of   Samarkhand.      This  con-  the    people    of    Afftifhanistan,    and 

fititntei  a  challenge  which  the  Amir  whose  stem  justice  had  gained  their 

of  Bok'oara  could  not  refuse  without  confidence,  died  at  Herat.     He  was 

sacrificing    his    independence.      He  succeeded    by    his   third   surriTiog 
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son,  Shir  Ali  Klian,  then  forty  years  almost  of  con6rmed  lunacy,  the  news 

of   age.      This    succession    was    at  of  the  occupation  of  Cabul  by  the 

once     recognised    by    Sir    WilUam  rebels   excited  him   to   action.     He 

Denison,  then   acting  as  Governor-  levied  troops,  marched  towards  Ca- 

General,  pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  bul,     occupied     Kelat-i-Ghilzi     and 

John  Lawrence.  Ghuzni,     and     tlien     advanced    to 

We  will  not  complicate  the  story  meet  the  Toorkistan  army.  On  tbe 
of  the  events  that  followed  by  the  10th  May  he  assaulted  it  with  great 
introducticm,  more  than  we  can  vigour  in  its  intrencbments  at  Shek- 
avoid,  of  names  foreign  to  an  Eng-  habad.  Though  several  times  re- 
lish ear.  It  will  suffice  to  state  pulsed  he  returned  again  and  again 
that,  although  all  the  brothers  of  to  the  assault,  and  it  is  stated  his 
the  new  Amir  acknowledged  at  the  perseverance  was  on  the  point  of 
time  the  validity  of  the  act  by  being  crowned  with  success  when 
which  he  succeeded  his  father  as  his  Candahar  followers  suddenly 
ruler  of  AfTghanistan,  many  months  went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  de- 
did  not  elapse  before,  one  after  an-  cided  the  battle,  and  Shir  Ali  flvd 
other,  they  rose  in  rebellion  against  towards  Glmznee  followed  only  by 
him.      The    contest    that    followed  500  horsemen. 

may  be  said  to  have  raged  without  The  result  of  this  defeat  was  to 
any  material  intermission  from  the  place  upon  the  throne  of  Affghani- 
month  of  April  1864,  three  months  stan  the  eldest  brother  of  Slur  Ali, 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Law-  Mahomed  Afzul  Khan,  then  about 
renec  in  Calcutta,  to  the  month  of  fifty-six  years  old.  Shir  Ali,  how- 
December  1868.  It  has  therefore  ever,  by  no  means  acquiesced  in 
been  conterminous  with  the  rule  of  his  elevation.  Fleeing  to  Toorki- 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  In  fact,  dur-  stan,  he  managed  to  levy  a  force  of 
ing  the  entire  period  of  his  holding  about  24,01)0  men,  and  wi  h  this 
the  office  of  Viceroy,  AfTghanistan  threatened  to  march  upon  CabuL 
— the  only  important  kingdom  be-  But  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the 
tween  our  frontier  and  the  Russian  Amir  in  actual  pos-^ession,  with  a 
outposts  —  has  been  subjected  to  true  military  instinct  deserving  of 
all  the  horrors  of  a  desperate  and  success,  advanced  against  the  van- 
bloody  civil  war.  guard  of  the  invading  army,  sep^ar- 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  ated  by  a  day's  march  from  the 
state  more  than  the  result  of  this  main  body  under  Shir  Ali.  He 
war.  Shir  Ali  Khan  at  first  sue-  encountered  it  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ceeded  in  striking  a  severe  blow  at  her  1867  at  Killa  Alladad,  and  com- 
the  rebels  by  defeating  them  in  the  pletely  defeated  it.  Shir  Ali,  utter- 
decisive  battle  of  Kughbay  on  the  ly  disheartened,  fled  into  Toorki- 
6Jh  June  1865.    But  the  loss  of  his  stan. 

favourite  son  in  this  battle  *'  clouded  But  his  brother,  Mahomed  Afzul, 
all  the  joy  of  victory,"  and  plunged  did  not  long  survive  his  victory. 
the  Amir  in  such  a  state  of  lethargy  He  died  on  the  7th  October  follow- 
that  for  months  he  paid  no  atten-  ing  it.  Nor  although  the  next 
tion  to  his  allairs.  In  this  state  he  brother  in  order  of  bii-th.  Mahomed 
remained  at  Candahar,  indifferent  Azun  Khan,  succeeded  to  the  au- 
to all  around  him;  not  roused  to  }»remacy,  did  he  hold  it  long.  In 
action  even  by  the  intelligence  that  January  1868  Sliir  Ali  left  Toorki- 
his  enemies,  regathering  heart,  and  stan  for  Hi?rat,  advanced  on  Canda- 
reinfurcod  by  levies  from  Toorkis-  liar  in  the  month  of  June  following, 
tan,  were  marching  upon  Cabul,  and  was  received  by  the  people  as 
and  that  his  own  friends  were  fall-  a  deliverer.  On  the  21st  August 
ing  ofl'  from  him  on  every  si<le.  I^ut  the  Bala  Ilissar  was  stormed  by 
at  last,  when  his  lethargy  had  seem-  his  generals,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
ed  to  have  attained   tlie  condition  ruler  of  AlTghanistan.    He   himself 
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rilortly  took  up  his  residence  in  moment  by  Russia;  yet  undoubt- 
the  capital,  and  the  most  recent  edly,  such  an  alliance  would  enor- 
Moouiits  inform  us  that  he  has  sue-  mously  increase  our  difficulties.  It 
oeeded  in  inflicting  upon  the  only  is  our  interest,  therefore,  so  to  act 
remaining  adversary  possessed  of  with  reference  to  Afifghanistan,  that 
power  and  influence  a  complete  and  the  ruler  and  people  of  that  country 
erusiiing  overthrow.  Indeed,  the  may  be  brought  to  regard  their  in- 
next  claimant  to  the  throne  has  teres rs  with  respect  to  Russia  as 
•ince  taken  refuge  in  British  terri-  identical  with  our  own,  as  governed 
tory.  All  the  authorities  combine  by  the  same  principle,  and  stand- 
in  believing  that  the  power  of  Shir  ing  or  falling  according  as  they  may 
Ali  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly  or  may  not  be  identified  the  one 
established  in  Afighanistan.  with  the  other. 

The  five  years'  civil  war  in  that  Now,  to  secure  this  great  result, 
ooantry  have  thus  resulted  in  con-  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  end  which 
■olidating  the  power  of  the  chieftain  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  policy 
originally  nominated  as  the  succes-  to  accomplish  is  to  instil  into  the 
tor  to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  in  either  Affghan  mind  complete  confidence 
fidding"  the  country  of  his  rivals,  as  to  the  purity  of  our  intentions. 
or  in  satisfying  the  feudal  lords  It  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
of  their  incapacity  for  the  office  of  absolutely  certain  tha^  under  no 
mpreme  ruler.  The  Shir  AU  of  circumstances,  will  we  be  tempted 
18o9  is  thus  stronger,  more  influ-  to  advance  our  present  frontier,  to 
ential,  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  annex  one  roo<l  of  their  territory, 
enemy  or  to  be  courted  as  an  ally.  So  long  as  the  faintest  suspicion  is 
than  the  Shir  Ali  of  18G4.  It  is  implanted  in  their  minds  that  we 
xequisite  for  British  interests  that  intend  to  repeat,  even  on  the  small- 
the  ruler  of  Afighanistan  should  be  est  scale,  the  policy  of  1839,  they 
■trong,  that  he  should  possess  a  will  continue  to  distrust  us.  They 
dominant  influence  over  hid  nobles,  will  judge  us  according  to  our  acts. 
and  that,  fulfilling  these  conditions,  We  may  protest  as  much  as  we  hke 
be  should  be  friendly  to  us.  Now,  about  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
i^parently  those  conditions  have  and  those  intentions  may  be  as  pure 
been  fulfilled.  Shir  Ali  is  strong  as  the  driven  snow,  but  if  we  ad- 
end  infiuential.  It  is  for  us  now  vance  even  a  mile  beyond  our  pre- 
to  inquire  whether  the  policy  of  sent  frontier,  confidence  will  be  im- 
Sir  John  Lawrence  towards  Afi^-  pKWiible.  We  have  already  shown* 
gliani<tan  in  her  nearly  five  years  that  when,  in  February  1857,  in 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  has  been  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  the  Governor-General  of  the  day.  Sir 
interest  of  the  ruler  of  Affghanistan  John  Lawrence,  then  Chief  Uom- 
to  be  our  friend  or  our  enemy.  missioner  of  the  Punjaub,  met  the 

For,  in   whatever  light  we  may  Amir,    Dost    Mahomed    Khan,    at 

regard   tl>e   process    of  Russia    in  Peshawur,  the  Amir  distinctly  re- 

CSentral  Asia,  this  is  the  all-import-  fused  to  allow  an  English  embassy 

ant  consideration.     With  a  friendly  to  proceed   to    Cabul,    stating  that 

power  on  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  occu-  the  fact  of  his  sanctioning  such  a 

pying  the  mountainous  country  in-  scheme  would  most  certainly  under- 

ter\'ening  between   that  rnn<:e  and  mine  even  his  great  influence   with 

our  frontier,  any  invasion  of  India  his  chiefs.     He  added  that  nothing 

by  Russia  could   have   but  one  re-  lay  more  at  the  heart  of  the  Affghans 

suit     We  do  not  believe  that  any  than   that  we  should  alytain  from 

other    result    would    ensue   if  that  all    interference    in    their    internal 

power    were    gained   over  for    the  affairs,    and    that    nothing    would 

*  Vide  Part  L,  p.  438. 
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more  surely  rouse  the  nation  as  one  tions.     Our    agent    did    not    then 

man     than     any   such   interference,  return    to   Cabul,   but   remained  at 

He  with  difficulty  consented  to  al-  Peshawur,  leaving  the  Brit'sh  agency 

low  a  mission  to  proceed  to  Cauda-  at  the  capital  in  charge  of  a  Moon- 

har;  and   it  is   a  fact    that,  during  ehi  or  secretary, 

their    residence    in    that    city,   the  When    the   civil   war  broke  out, 

officers  of  the  mission  were  in  im-  the  strictest  instructions  were  given 

minent  danger  of  their  lives.     The  by  the  Governor-General  that  whilst 

Affghans,     in     fact,     recognise    our  in  no  case  an  asylum  should  be  re- 

pre:?ent  frontier  as  our  rightful  fron-  fused  to  political  r^^fugees,  yet  that 

tier ;  but  nothing  would  so   surely  care  should  be  taken  that  no  plots 

convince   them   of  our  intention  to  were  hatched  in  our  territory  against 

extend   it   as  any   move,    even   the  the   existmg   Government.     In  fact, 

slightest,  material  or  diplomatic,  in  the  principle  was  to  be  enforced  of 

the  direction  of  Central  Asia.  combining  hospitality  to  men    who 

Tiiis  being  the  case,  we  will  now  had     been     unfortunate,    with    the 

proceed    to   examine  the   pohcy   of  strictest  loyalty  towards  the  actual 

Sir    Jolm   Lawrence    during    those  Government  of  our  neighbour.     This 

five  years.     We  shall  take  the  op-  principle   was   strictly    acted    upon 

portunity  of  adverting  specially  to  throughout  the  war. 

the  temptations  by    which   he   was  When,  in  the  beginning  of  1866, 

assailed,  by  which,  in  all  probability,  affairs  began   to  look  bad    for   Shir 

his  successor  will  still  be    assailed,  Ali,  and  his  son,  Meer  Ibrahim,  was 

to  act  otherwise — to  act,  in  fact,  in  actually  being  besieged  in  the  BaU 

a  manner  which,  by  identifying  us  Hissar,    the    Moonshi     attached    to 

with  one  or  other  of  the  rival  par-  the  Biitish  agency  was  sounded  by 

ties,   would  force  us  to  interfere  m  that  prince  as  to  the  probability  of 

the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  Shir    Ali     obtaining     material    aid 

When    Sir    John    Lawrence    as-  from     the     British.     The     question 

snmed     tlie     viceroyalty   of    India,  was    put    in    the    most  astute  and 

British    interests   were   represented  diplomatic  manner.      Meer  Ibrahim 

at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  in  accordance  assumed  that  the  force  then  besieg>- 

with  the  treaty  of  1857,  by  a  native  ing    Cabul,    and     which    had    been 

agent.     Afler  Sir   William  Denison  raised   in   Toorkistan,  was   secretly 

had  recognised  Shir  Ali,  that  Amir  supported   by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara 

transmitted     to    our    Government,  and    the   Russians;    and    he   asked 

through   our  native   agent,  the  fbl-  whether  that    circumstance    would 

lowing  propositions : —  not  induce  the  British  Government 

1st,  That  he  should   be  furnished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Shir  Ali.     The 

with  six  thousand  muskets.  Moonshi  prudently  replied  that  his 

2d,  That  his  eldest  son  might  be  instructions    did   not  allow  him  to 

alluded  to  in  correspondence  as  the  discuss    the    question.      He   trans* 

heir-apparent.  mitted   it,   however,  to  the  British 

3ci,  That  a  certain  Mohammedan,  Commissioner  at  Peshawur.      A  few 

who  had  been  sentenced  in  Calcutta  days    later    and    Shir    Ali*s    cause 

to   seven    years'    transportation    for  was  apparently  lost  for  ever.     The 

receiving  stolen  property,  and  whose  Moons! li,  at  an   audience   to   which 

brother  was  a  high   official   at   the  he    had    been     summoned    by    the 

Court    of    Cabul,    should     be    par-  victoiious     brother,      congratulated 

dontMl.  that    prince    on    the   part     of    the 

These  propositions  were  brought  British  Government  on  his  succesfli 

to   Peshawjur   by   our  native  agent  This  a';t  on   his   part  was   at   once 
in  person,  accompanied  by  a   chiuf    disavowed   by   the  Govemor-Q«ne* 

in  the  confidence  of  the  Amir.     Our  ral,  who  thus  wrote:    "It  should  be 

Government    refused    the  musketi,  our  pol'cy  to  show  clearly  that  we 

but  granted   the  two  other  condi-  will  not  interfere  in  the  struggle; 
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Ibftt  we  will  not  aid  either  party;  been    marked.      He    expreraed    hia 

Hiat  we  will  leave  the  Affghans  to  sorrow  for  the  calamities  which  had 

■eltle  their  own  quarrel;  and  that  befallen  the  great  house  to  which 

'We  are  willing  to  be  on  terms  of  the  Amir  belonged,  and  the  wish 

amity  and  goodwill  with    the  na-  of  himself  and  his  Qovemment  that 

lion  and  their  rulers  de  /<Mch,'*     Sir  the  country  should  constitute  itself 

John  did  not,  at  this  period,  regard  under  the  strong  rule  of  a  repre- 

llie  cause  of  Shir  Ali  as  lost.  sentative  of  that    house.    But    he 

About  the  same  time  the  chief  of  added  that,  having  already  recog- 
Hbe  family  of  the  late  Shah  Soojah.  nised  Shir  Ali,  who  still  maintained 
en  whose  behalf  we  had  enterea  his  position  in  Candi^ar  and  Herat, 
Jkffghanistan  in  1839,  applied  to  the  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ttovemment  of  India  for  a  loan  to  fame  and  reputation  of  the  British 
imable  him  to  endeavour  to  recover  Government  to  cancel  its  recogni- 
sossession  of  that  countiy,  or,  in  de-  tion  of  that  prince.  He  concluded 
luilt  of  that,  for  permission  to  under-  by  stating  that  if  the  course  of 
tike  an  expedition  for  that  purpose  events  should  bring  the  whole  of 
ivtost  he  still  remained  a  Bntish  Affghanistan  under  the  sway  of 
oensioner.  He  based  this  request  Mahomed  A&ul,  he  would  be  at 
OQ  the  rumour  which  had  reached  once  recognised  as  de  facto  ruler  by 
lim  that  our  treaty  with  the  ruler  the  British  Government. 
$£  Affghanistan  had  lapsed.  It  is  It  would  not  i^pear  that  this 
ilmost  needless  to  state  that  this  tetter  was  altogether  satisfactory  to 
Belition  was  not  listened  to  by  the  the  Amir,  for  we  find  him  during 
government  of  India.  The  heir  of  tiie  year,  either  by  himself  or 
Siah  Soojah  was,  amongst  other  through  his  brother,  endeavouring 
Iblngs,  informed  that  any  interfer-  to  press  his  claims  upon  the  British 
4lioe  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  Government  First  he  strove  to 
•ay  member  of  his  family,  in  the  cast  all  the  blame  of  the  recent  pro- 
Internal  affairs  of  Affgnanistan,  oeedings  upon  Shir  AIL  When  the 
would  lead  to  the  cessation  of  his  GK>vemor-General  declined  to  act 
fiension.  as  arbiter  in  such  a  case,  he  then 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Shir  Ali  held   before    the  British   agent   the 

having   been    apparently  lo^^t — that  certain  prospect  of  a  Russian  inva- 

yrince  having  fled   to  Toorkistan—  sion    of  Affghanistan.     To  this  the 

ind  Mahomed   Afzul  Khan   having  Governor  -  General      replied,      that 

obtained     complete     possession     of  Russia  and  England  being  friends, 

Affghanistan,   Candahar  and    Herat  Russia  would  certainly  not  attack 

Ibr  the  moment  excepted,  the  Moon-  a  country   allied  with  the  British. 

^i  in  charge  of  the  British  i^noy  In    the    course    of    the     followingr 

•t  Cabul  was  authorised  to  present  winter  Shir  AK  was  defeated  and 

himself  to  that  prince,  and  to  offer  fled  to  Herat     Thereupon  Mahomed 

bim      the      usual      congratulations.  Afzul  again  renewed  bis  application 

£ncouraged  probably  by   thi$).  Ma-  to   the   Government  of  India.     In 

liomed  Afzul  wrote  to  the  Governor-  complete  accordance  with  his  pre- 

General  to  notify  his  accession  to  vious   policy,   Sir   John  Lawrence, 

E^wer,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the 

e  British  Government  would  con-  continued  dissensions  in  Afl^hanis- 

tinue   to   manifest  towards    himself  tan,  stated  that  so  long  as  Shir  Ali 

die     friendship     it     had     formerly  held  Herat  he  must  recognise  him 

•hown  to  his  father.      The  reply  of  as  ruler  of  that  district,  but  that  he 

die   Governor-General  was  cnarac-  was  equally  prepared  to  reconiise 

tensed  by  the  same  determination  M^omed  Afzul  as  ruler  of   Cabul 

not  t()  embroil   his  Government  in  and    of    Candahar.     He    also    pro- 

ihe  internal  affairs  of  Affj^hanistan  posed  to  replace  the  Moonshi  by  a 

by  which  his  previous  m mute  had  Mohammedaii   gentleman   of 
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This  was  carried  out  a  little  later  was  despatched  to  Cabul.  But  be- 
in  the  yoar,  alihoiigh,  in  conse-  fore  it  reached  its  destination  the 
queuce  ot  the  death  in  the  interim  face  of  affairs  in  that  cap'tal  bad 
of  M:ihon)ed  Afzul,  the  a^ent  was  ahered.  It  had  become  clear  that 
accretlitod  to  his  successor,  Maho-  Shir  Ali  would  have  to  fight  one 
med  Azim  Khan.  niore  battle  before  he  could  consoli- 

Wlieii,  after  a  brief  struggle,  Ma-  date   his  authority.     Once  again  re- 
homed  Azim  was   ovrrthrown,  and  cruited  in   Toorkistan,  the  nephews 
Shir   Ali,    on   ihe    11th    September  of    the    Amir    were    marching    on 
18G8,  made  a  victorious   entry  into  Cabul  from  the  westward,   and  hia 
Cabul,    the    policy   of    the    British  presence    was    indispensable   to  in- 
Government  continued  to  be  regu-  sure    their    repulse.       He    felt     he 
lated    by    the    Fame    cautious    and  could  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  make  a 
guarded      principles.        Tlie      Amir  journey  to  Peshawur,  without  risk- 
himself    expre^sed    no     dissatisfac-  ing  his  recently-acquired   authority, 
tion  at  the  recognition  accorded  to  lie    therefore '  was    compelled,    un- 
his   rivals   when    they   actually  had  willingly,  to  dechne  the  interview.* 
pos-essi(n     of    the     kingdom,     but  The  negotiations  which  preceded  it 
repeatetlly  urjred   his   strong   desire  brought    about,   however,    a    better 
to    renew    friendly    relations    with  understanding     ihan      had      before 
the   British   Government.      On   one  existed   between   Shir   Ali   and  the 
or   two   occ.'isiona,  indeed,  he   com-  British    Government  ;     whilst     the 
plained    that   we   had   not    assisted  events  of  the  preceding  five  years 
liim   in  his  contest  for  empire,  and  satisfied  him  that  under  no  tempta- 
had  shown  him  no  sympathy  in  his  tion   would    that  Government  avail 
misfortunes.     But  these  complaints  itself  of  the  internal  feuds  prevailing 
were  of  a  sentimental  and  informal  in  Affghanistan  to  advance  beyond 
character.       They    were    invariably  its   own   frontier,    or    to   do    more, 
accompanied   by   references    to    the  whilst  those   feuds   continued,   than 
friendship  that  had  of  late  years  so  recognise  the  de  fado  ruler  of  Aff- 
happily  existed    between    the    two  ghanistan,  whoever  he  might  be. 
Government^,  and  by  emphatic  de-  This,    then,    was   the    policy,    the 
c'arations  that  he  had  n(iver  swerved  generous  and  common-sense  policy, 
from   that  friendship,  nor  looked  to  pursued  towards  Affghanistan   dup- 
any  other   power  for  support.     To  ing  the  five  years  when  Russia  was 
prove  the  truth   of  these   ass(?vera-  pushing  her  conquests  towards  the 
tions,    and    to   cement    still  further  south-east,    and    whilst    Afighanifr- 
a  good  understanding  betw(^en  the  tan   was   torn   with   anarchy.     Thia 
Government.^,    he    gave    the    Lieu-  was  the  policy  pursued,  in  spite  of 
tenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub  to  taunts    from    the    party    of    action 
understand  that  it  would  be  to  him  that   it  was    an    inglorious    policy, 
a   matter   of  great  pleasure   if   the  in   spite   of   opinions   expressed   by 
Yieei oy  would  accoid  him  an  inter-  men    acquainted     with     the    India 
view  on  the  frontier.  of  twenty  years  ago  tliat  it  was  % 

To  a  wish  so  freely  and  so  spon-  feeble  pohcy.  Many  and  various 
taneously  expressed  Sir  John  Law-  have  been  the  alternatives  propos* 
rence  at  once  responded,  and  a  ed.  Some  have  advocated  the  ex- 
letter  frcm  the  Viceroy  to  that  eflect  tension    of   our    own   fi-ontier,    and 

*  Tliis  interview,  as  our  readers  will  rcraerober,  actually  took  place  a  few 
months  ago  with  Lord  Lawrence's  successor.  Lord  Mayo,  with  that  tact  and 
courtesy  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue;  and, 
under  liis  auspicej*,  our  relations  with  Afl'gluiUistan  ptomise  to  be  placed  upon  a 
most  friendly  and  secure  basip.      The  reception  which  Lord   Mayo  has  received 

n  Lnha  fr(>m  all  classes  has  been  warm  in  the  extreme.  The  dignity  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  conducted  his  viceregal  duties  there  have  won  for  hioi  general 
approbation  and  regard. — Ed.  B.  M. 
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the    occupation    of   the    valleys    of  easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  .store  of 
Khost     and     Khurrum,    a    position  troubles  we  should  have  laid  up  for 
which     would    virtually     command  ourselves  if   we  had    assisted    any 
Cabul.      Others,     again,     have    in-  one  of  the  contending  parties  dur- 
g!8t<.'d  that  we  should  supply   Shir  ing  their  desperate  struggle.     If,  for 
All   with   European    officers,    guns,  instance,  we  had  sent  material  aid 
anall-arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large  to  Mahomed  Azim  when  Shir  All 
■obfiidy.     Others,     that  we    should  was  a  refugee  in   Toorkistan,   that 
accredit   a  Etiropean    envoy    to  the  aid    might    indeed     have     enabled 
Court    of  Cabul.     Others,   that    we  Mahomed  Azim  to  repulse,  for  the 
diould   establish,    at     any    cost,     a  moment,    the     attack    made    upon 
dominant  position   at  Cabul,  so  as,  him  by  his  brother,   but  it  would 
\(j    diplomatic    means,    if  possible,  have  E^own  him  to  the  Afighans  as 
to  bring    about    a    quasi-protector-  a  man  resting  upon  the  support  of 
ate  of  the   country  ;    to  cover  our  infidels,  and  this  alone  womd  have 
western  frontier  by  the  occupation  sufficed  to  insure  h'S  fall ;  it  would 
of    Quetta ;      to    recover    our    lost  have  invested  the  name  of  Shir  Ali 
ground  in   Persia,    by  sending  our  with  a  halo  of  popularity,  and  have 
Ci4>ital  into  that  country,  and  driU-  had   the    certain    eflect  of   turning 
ing  and  officering  her    armies.     In  the  eves   and  hearts  of  the  people 
fbct,  the  burden  of  all  the  amend-  of  Afighani<*tan    towards  Russia  as 
ments  to  the  course  adopted  by  Sir  their    deliverer.      The    same    effect 
John  Lawrence   is   that  we  should  would  have  been  produced  had  we 
mU'rfere,  in   some  shape  or  other,  assisted  any  one  of    the    brothers. 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Affghan-  It  would  have  cut  off  Uie  possibility 
letan.  of  friendship  between  the  Affj^hans 
,  Now,   the  principle   of  Sir  John  and   ourselves.       Any     such    mter- 
Lftwrence's    policy  has    been    non-  ference,  in  fact,  would  have  recall- 
interference.      Knowing,    from    the  ed    vividly    to    the    minds    of  the 
mouth     of    the     late     Amir,    Dost  Affghans  the  days  of  Shah  Soojah. 
Mahomed,  the  shrewdest  and  most  Nor,   if   we    had    only    deputed    a 
experienced    Asiatic     ruler    of  the  British  envoy,    would    their    suspi- 
present   century,    how   bitterly  the  cions  have  been  excited   to   a  less 
princes  and  people  of  Affghanistan  degree.    For  no  maxim  has  become 
would    resent   any    interference    in  more     familiar     to     Asiatic     minds 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country,  than   this, — that  the    arrival  of  an 
that  the  very  suspicion  of  such  in-  envoy   is  but  the    prelude    to    the 
terference    would     reawaken    long-  despatch   of  an  army  ;   nor    would 
buried   animosities,   and  would  an-  the  Affghans  have  failed  to  recall 
nihilate   all  confidence  in   the    dis-  the    fact   that  the  peaceful  mission 
interestedness  of   our    motives,  Sir  of  Burnes  was  followed,  afier  a  very 
John  Lawrence  had  tried  the  effect  short  interval,  by   the   warlike  pro- 
of   an    honest    and  loyal    conduct,  parations  of  Sir  John  Keane. 
announced  to  the   Affghans  before-        Sir    John     Lawrence,     moreover, 
hand  and  steadily  adhered  to  under  had  no  great  faith  in   the   stability 
all  circumstances,   and   in    spite    of  of  character  or  capacity  for  ruling 
©very  t^^mpUtion  to  act  differently,  of  any  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahom- 
The  civil  war  consequent  upon  the  ed.      The  eldest,    Mahomed    Afzul, 
death   of  Dost  Mahomed  had  been  showed    himself,   during    the    brief 
predicted     by    tliat    Amir    himself,  period   of  his  rule,  utterly  incapable 
and  foreseen  by  every  one  familiar  of  controlling  the  nobles  or  of  con- 
with  the  past  history  of  the  country,  ciliacing    their     support      He    was 
But  no  one  could  foresee  (it  has  only  devoted   to   the  forbidden  pleasures 
recently  been   indicated  at  all  cer-  of  the  wine-cup,  and  devoid  of  all 
tainly)  which  of  the  rival  candidates  real    capacity.      The     second    son, 
would  obtain  the  supremaoy.    It  is  Meer  A  am,  by  his  oppressive  exao- 
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tions   and   tyranny,   managed,   in   a  ferenco  has  thus    been     appreciated 

few   months,    to   alienare   all  classes  by  the    AfFghans,    from    the    three 

from  Iiis  rule.     Tlie  third  sou,  Shir  armies  who  have  by  tarns  ruled  ia 

Ali,  the  reigning  Amir,  is  a  man  of  Cabul  during  the   last    five  years  to 

no   steadiness   of    cha'acter ;    he   is  the   mountaineer  to  whom  freedom 

liable  to  sudden    impulsii,  and   is   a  is    life,    it    has    not    less    beneBted 

slave  to  his  caprices.     The  lethargy,  ourselves.      Instead   of  squandering 

amounting   almost  to   insanity,  into  our    resources,    as    we    must    have 

which  he   fell    after    his    first    vie-  squandered  them  had  we  interfered, 

lory,    lost   him    for    the    time    the  they  have   been   zealously   hoarded. 

kingdom  ;     whilst    his     subsequent  All  the  possible  routes  by  which  an 

harshness  towards  his  ablest  follow-  invading  army  could  enter  the  Pun- 

ers   drove   them   to  conspire  against  jaub   have   been    caiefully   scaniied, 

him.     It  is  true  he  is  for   the  mo-  and   the    position    of   our   arsenals, 

ment   victorious,   and,   the    country  magazines,   and   fortresses  has   been 

being  exhansed    by  a    five    years'  regulated        accordingly.        Lahore^ 

contest,    the   chances  are   in   favour  which,  in  the  course  of  the  current 

of   the    premaneney     of     his    rule,  year,  will  be  in  d-rect  railway  com- 

But  we   have   seen   how  he,   when  mnnication  with  Calcutta,  and — ex- 

seemingly  crushed,  rose  again  from  cept  for  a  space  of  161   miles — with 

the     dust ;    and,     considering     'the  Bombay    likewise,    will     be    joined 

number   of   brothers   and    nephews  als;)  to   the   Indus    ani    Peshawur. 

who   still  decline    to    recognise    his  The   campaign    of    last   October  in 

supremacy,  no  one  dare  predict  that  Hazara  showed  how  quickly  a  force 

he  may   not  be    hurled  from  power  could  bo  concentrated   for  mountain 

as  rapidly  as  lie  gained  it.     Looking  warfare  on  the  frontier,  even  with- 

to  these    chances,  to    his  character,  out  a  railway,   and   the    completion 

to   the  character  of  his  brothers,  the  of   the    line    fiom    Lahore    to     the 

conclusion    seems   unavoidable    that  Indus   will    render    this    still    more 

the  Brit'sh  Gv)vernment  would  have  feasible.     We   have,   besid/s,   on  the 

been  mad  to  identify  itself  with  the  frontier,    troops    inured    to   fighting 

cause  of  any  one  of  them.  in   the  passes  ;  we   have  mountain- 

What,  we  may  ask  now,  ha'i  been  trains    and  mule-batteries  ;  we  have 

the    result   of    the    poliey    actually  men  acquainted   with  every  inch  of 

pursued, — the   policy    of  non-inter-  the    country.      Thesj     men,     these 

ference  ?     It    has    certaiidy    gained  troops,  these  batteries  are  ready  for 

for    us  the  confidence    of  the    AfF-  action   on   the   ground   which    they 

ghan    people.      They     cannot    help  know,  and   which   an    enemy   must 

admitting    that,  at    a    period  when  pass    over    before    he    can    invade 

every  temptation  was  oftered  to  us  Hindustan.      Every    one     of    these 

U>  do  what  we  liked  in  their  coun-  advantages   would    have    been   lost 

try,  we    have   scrupulously  adhered  by    interference     in    the    affairs    of 

to  our  engagements.     They  are  con-  Air;:hanistan. 

vinccd  that   we    are    satislied    with        Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  sacri- 

our  present  frontier  ;  that  our  pro-  fice  the   friendship  of  the  Affghana, 

fessions   of   a     disinterested    regard  and   to   extend   our   frontier  by  oc- 

for    their  indei>endence   and  friend-  cupying   the  valleys   of  Khoat   and 

ship  are  s  >    far  sincere,  in  that  wo  Klnirrum,    we  should  still    lose    by 

look    upon    their    independence    as  the  arrangement.     We  should  great- 

the    best  guarantee    f»r    the   safety  ly   extend    a    frontier    already  800 

of    our     own     frontier,    and     their  miles   in  length;    we  shoull    plunge 

friendship    as    the    surest    mode    of  into    an   enormous  expenditure   lor 
hindering    and     defeathig    any    de-    new    cantonments   and  new   forts; 

signs     that     Russia     may     harbour  our  native  troops  would  not  appre- 

against  ourselves.  ciate  the  lon^  absence  from  their  fam- 

Whilst  our   policy    of  nou-iutor-    ilies  thus  entailed  upon  them ;  and 
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though  we  might  command  Cabul,  site  policj  pursued  towards  the 
cmr  troops  would  be  positively  cut  peoples  ot  Central  Asia  during  the 
off  from  employment  on  those  other  same  period  by  Russia.  In  1864 
Evading  line!<,  which^  under  such  the  Khan  of  Knokand  send  an  en- 
circumstances,  a  Russian  enemy  Toy  t »  the  Gk>vemor-General,  de- 
would  probably  take.  manding    aid  against  the  Ra«sian8. 

In  another  manner,  likewise,  our  To  entertain    such   an  idea  would 

xesources    have    been    greatly   hus-  have   been   madness,    for   Khokand 

banded.     Sir  John  Lawrence's  pol-  ia  watered  by  tbe  Jazartes,  and  was 

icy  of  non-interference  has  secured  conterminous  with  tlie  Russian  fron- 

peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  tier.      The   Khan    was    accordingly 

The  full  extent  of  the   advantages  informed  by  letter  tliat  his  country 

tfius  reaped  by  the  people  of  Hin-  was  too  distant  to  be  aided,  and  he 

dustan,    and    by  the    English    and  must  look  to  his  own  resources  for 

ft>reign     traders    dwelling    in     the  the  maintenance  of  his  power.    In 

country,  will  be  more  fully  detailed  1866  Khokand  had  virtnaliy  ceased 

when  we  come  to  discuss  his  inter-  to  exist  as   an   independent  power, 

sal  administration.      It  will  suffice  The  next  country  on    the   route  to 

here  to  indicate   that  if  we  had  be-  India  is  Bokhara.      The  Amir  who 

come  embroiled   in  a  frontier  war,  ruled    it    was,    in    the    same  yenr, 

not   only    would    internal    reforms  brought    into  hostile  collision  with 

•nd   the  construction  of  remunera-  Russia,  and  was  defeated.    He  then 

live  public  works  have  been  postpon-  applied  to  us  for  aid,  though  reluo- 

cd,  but  confidence  would  have  fled  tant  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 

firom    the  bazaars  and   tb.e  money-  base  murder,  nearly  thirty  years  be- 

aarki'to,    the     Government    would  fore,  of  our  envoys,  Stoddart  and 

liave  been  driven  to  borrow  at  high  Conolly,  a  murder  yet   unavenged, 

sates  of    interest;    tlie  value  of  all  But  if  we  could  not  aid  Khokand, 

property  would    have    fallen;     and  neither,  for  the  same  reasons,  could 

cncourngement    would    have    been  we   assist  Bokhara.      We  could  do 

afforded  to  all   the  plotters  and  dis-  neither     witliout    embroiling    our- 

contented  in  the  country.  selves  in  the  afi*airs  of  Central  Asia, 

We  may  then,  not  unreasonably,  without  engaging  in  a  war  with 
conclude  that  a  policy  which  hhs  Russia^  a  war  in  which  all  the  ad- 
given  the  country  five  years  of  vantages  would  be  on  the  side  of 
almost  unbroken  peace,  which  has  our  enemy.  We  were  compelled, 
iucoeeded  in  convincing  the  most  therefore,  to  refuse  the  assistance 
suspicious  nation  in  Asia  of  the  asked  for.  Since  that  period  Bok- 
•incerity  of  our  non-aggressive  pro-  hara  has  virtually  succumbed.  We 
iessions,  and  has  thus  given  cause  could  not  aid  those  powers,  on  ac- 
to  that  nation — itself  the  only  in-  count  of  their  distance  from  our 
dependent  barrier  between  us  and  frontier,  by  reason  of  the  fiict  that 
the  Russian  outposts — to  feel  that  their  preservation  was  not  neces- 
in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  north  sary  to  our  welfare,  and  because, 
they  can  identify  their  cause  and  likewise,  if  we  had  been  foolish 
their  interests  with  our  own — we  enough  to  waste  the  resources  of 
may,  we  say,  conclude  that  such  a  Hindustan  to  save  them,  we  pro- 
foreign  policy,  tested  by  its  results,  bably  should  not  have  succeeded. 
has  been  a  prudent  policy — a  policy  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Aff- 
which,  far  from  lowering  the  stalua  rhanistan.  That  country  is  on  our 
of  England,  has  immeasurably  raised  frontier;  it  is  our  advanced  post; 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Gen-  we  dare  not  allow  it  to  fall  into  the 
tral  Asia.  hands   of   Russia.      And    who   can 

The     policy    displayed    towards  doubt  that,   with  the   examples  of 

Affghanistan  will   appear  the   more  Khokand  and  Bokhara  before  it  on 

•ound  when  we  recollect  the  oppo-  the  one  hand,  and  the  prooii|  the 
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positive  proofs,  of  our  non-absorb-  be  possible  ou  our  owu  border,  we  can 
ing  policy  on  the  other,  Aflfghan-  be  ready  to  meet  invaders  with  advan- 
istati  would  not  he«itat€  as  to  the  tage.  Invasion  may  never  come,  but 
side  on  which,  in  the  event  of  a  ^^  »*  ^^  come,  it  should  find  us  weU 
Russian  invasion,  she  would  cast  prepared  to  repel  it.  If  we  send  agents 
the  weight  of  her  power  ?  ^"^^  remote  countries  where  the  govern- 
u  S  \  c*  p  *i  '  „  meat  IS  rude,  and  the  people  bigoted 
tor  the  benefit  of  those  >y no  may  ^^^  lawless,  we  subject  them  to  ill- 
care  to  note  the  precise  opinions  of  treatment  and  insult,  which  we  must 
bir  John  Lawrence  Inmsell  on  the  b^  prepared  to  punish  by  force  of  arms, 
subject  of  our  frontiir  policy,  we  i  know  how  strong  and  how  admirable 
extract  a  passage  from  the  speech  ig  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  devotion 
he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  which  would  prompt  hundreds  of  my 
farewell  dinner  given  to  him  by  countrymen  cheerfully  to  incur  such 
the  civil  and  military  services  in  risks:  but  we  must  l^ok  to  the  nation- 
Calcutta,  in  which  he  iuUy  express-  «1  consequences  that  may  result,  and  I 
ed  his  own  views  on  this  important  ^r  one  cannot  say  that  they  justify 
question: sanction  to  such  undertakings." 

''  I  have  been  taunted,  "he  said,  "with  The  great  merit  we  claim  for  the 

maintaining  a  policy  of  inaction  and  su-  foreign    policy    of   Sir    John    Law- 

pinentas,  and   with  indift'erenre  to  tho  rence  witli    respect  to  Affghanistan 

progress  ofevents  in  Central  Asia.  I  em-  is  this:  tliat,  without  wounding  the 

phatically  deny  tho  ullegation.     I  have  national    pride    of    that    suspicious 

very  carefully  watched  all  that  has  gone  people,  whilst    even    soothing   their 

on  in  these  distant  countries     It  is  true  susceptibilities,    and     holding     firm 

thatIhaveresoluU3lysetmyfaceagamst  throughout    to   the    pledged    word 

any  proposal  whicli,  m  my  judgment,  ap-  .       »    Hritiqh  Governmenr   hp    hM 

pcarrd  to  have  a  teiidencv  to  draw  the  ^^   tlie   I5ritish  Uovernmenr,  ne    Has 

Government  of  India  into  active  inter-  ^^de  it   abundantly  clear    to   them 

forence  in    the  affairs  of  Central  Asia,  t^at,    m  the   event   of   an    invasion 

I  feel  sure    that  it  will  prove,  unless  from  the  north,  their   independence 

circumstances  change  entirely,  a  cardi-  as  a  nation   is    bound   up  with    the 

nal  error,  if  we  take  such  a  step,     ^^uch  cause  of  the  British;    that  only  by 

interference  must,  sooner  or  later,  in-  a   laithful   adherence    to    their    alli- 

volve  us  in  hostilities  there,  either  with  ance  with  us  will  they  be  able   to 

the  people  or  with  their  enemies— pro-  preserve   that  independence    intact. 

bably  with  both.     Our  true  policy  is  to  \ve  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and  we 

avoid   such  complications ;    to  con  soli-  think   the    candid    reader   who    has 

date  our  power  m  India;  to  give  to  its  snowed   us   so  far  will  admit,  that 

people  the  best  government  we  can ;  to  ^^^                ^  ^     alternative  plans 

organise    our  ail  ministration   in   every  ^          .              .     /.                 j-  i   ^     /• 

department    on   a  system    which   will  favouring     interference,     diplomatac 

combine  economy  with  efficiency;  and  or   otherwise    in   the   affairs  of  the 

so  to  make    our   Government    strong  Affglians,  would  such  a  result  have 

and    respected   in  our  own  vast  ter-  been  possible. 

ritories.      On     the    Western     frontier  We  have  devoted  so  long  a  space 

we    should    be    specially    strong    and  to    the    explanation    of  the  foreign 

ready,   but  without   interfering  in  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  our 

internal  concerns  of  the  adjacent  hill  north-west    frontier,   not    only   be- 

tribes,  except  when  it  becomes  neces-  cause    that   pohcy   has   been,    as   it 

eary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  ^yere,    the  key   to   his  internal   ad- 

and  security.     Active   interference   in  niinistration,   but    because    we    are 

the  cc.mplications  of  Central  Asia  would  confident  that  the   retirement  from 

almost  certainly  lead  to  war,  the  end  ^^         ^            ^^   ^      j       j^     ^ 

of  which    no  one  could  foresee;    and  .,    .    _  ,.  „    ,  •*u    _u         -^  z.- 

which    would   involve    India  in   heavy  that  policy,    with   whom  it  was   a 

debt,  or  necessiute   the  imposition  of  conviction   not    to   be   shaken,    wiU 

additicnal  taxation,  to  the  impoverish-  Pi^'*--  encouragement  to  the  party  of 

ment  of  the  country,  and  to  the  unpo-  action   to   renew  their  efforts.     We 

pularity  of   our  rule.     On  the  other  must  now  turn   for  a  brief  period 

hand,  by  standing  fast  as  long  as  may  to  the  consideration  of  the  working 
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of  that  policy  on  other  points  of  the  on  behalf  of  certain  lands  at  the 

empire.  foot  of  the  Bhootan  range  held  by 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived  the  British  Gk>vemment,    declaring 

in    Calcutta    in    January   1864.   he  those    lands    to  be  forfeited;     and 

learned    that    an    envoy   had  been  he  gave  the  Bhootan  durbar  three 

despatched   by   liis    predecesiU)r    to  months    to  consider  whether    they 

the     Government    of    Bhootan,    a  would  comply  with  the    terms    of 

mountainous  country  lying  to    the  which  the  insulted  envoy  had  been 

north   of  the  extreme  eastern  pos-  the    bearer,    failing    which,   further 

sessions  of  British  India,  in  order  measures  would  be  taken. 

to    negotiate    for  the  cessation  of  The    Bhootan    Government  con- 

the  frequent  kidna[>ping  of  British  tinuing  indifferent  to  the  threats  of 

subjects  carried  on  by   the  Bhoot-  the  Governor-General,  and  offering 

•Dees     on     the      frontier.       Three  no  satisfaction  or  apology,  Sir  John 

months    later,   intelligence     arrived  Lawrence  was  forced,  towards  the 

that    the    mission    had  failed,   that  dose  of  the  vear,  to  carry  into  exe- 

<mr  envoy  had  been  grossly  insulted  cation  the  alternative    he  had  an- 

in  open    durbar,  and  only  allowed  nounced.      He    accordingly  sent  a 

to  depart  on  the  condition  of  sign-  force  into  the  country  in  four  col- 

ing  a   treaty  whereby  a  portion  of  umns,  to    occupy  the    four    points 

the    British    territory    adjacent    to  commanding     the      fertile      ranges 

their  own  should  be  made  over  to  whence  the  Bhootanees  drew  their 

Bhootan.  supplies.    The  occupation  had  been 

This  was  a   result  always  to  be  soccessfully  accomplished,   and    the 

expected   from    the    despatch  of  a  expedition  triumphantly  concluded, 

mission    to    a    barbarous  or  semi-  when    the    commander    of   one    of 

eivilL<(ed  nation.     Tlie  envoy   is  al-  the  columns  alloTi'ed  himself  to  be 

ways  liable   to  be  killed,    as  were  driven  by  a  contemptible  force  of 

Stoddart  and   ConoUy  at  Bokhara ;  the    enemy  from    the    position    he 

to  be  imprisoned,  as  were  Mr.  Has-  occupied.      This  mishap,   however, 

Sam    and    his    fellow  -  captives    in  only  delayed  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Abyssinia;  or  to  be  grievously  in-  In    a    few  months    the    recaptur^ 

salted,  as  were  Mr.  Eden  and   his  post  was  stormed  at  the  pomt   of 

companions   in  Bhootan.     Any  one  the  bayonet^  and  before  the  end  of 

of  these  results  entails  on  the  Got-  the  year  the  Bhootanees,  dispirited 

emment  employing  the  envoy  very  and  humbled,  had  agreed  to  all  our 

serious  consequences.      They   must  terms,  had  restored  tlie  treaty  they 

either  put  up  with  humiliation  and  had  forced  from  our  envoy,  and  had 

disgrace,  or  they  must  go  to  war.  given  material  guarantees  for  their 

Those  who  are  so  clamorous  in  fa-  good     behaviour    for    the     future, 

▼our  of  the  despatch  of  a  European  From    these     material     guarantees, 

mission  to  Cabul,  would  do  well  to  consisting  of  the  low  lands  which 

remember    the    contempt  that  was  suppUed  them  with  food,  we  agreed 

heaped    upon    us    by  the    inhabit-  to  return  them  a  certain  percentage 

mnts  of  Central  Asia  for  failing  to  of  the  produce  in  money,  to  ena- 

sven^^n^   the   deaths  of  Conolly  and  ble  them  to  live.     By  this  arrange- 

Stoddart,  and  the  expense,  trouble,  ment,  which  was  ignorantly  carped 

and    in  one  case  the   loss  of   hfe,  at  at  the  time,  we  retained  in  our 

entailed     by     the    expeditions    to  hands  the  power  of  at  any  moment 

Bhootan  and  Abyssinia.  bringing  them  to  their  senses    by 

With    re.-'pect    to    Bhootan,    Sir  stopping  their  supplies.     We  should 

John    Lawrence    exhausted    every  here  state  thut  so  determined  was 

expedient  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  the    Governor-General  to  leave  in 

at  tlie  same  time  to  redeem  British  the    hands  of   the    Bhootanees    no 

honour.     He  suspended  the  annual  trophies  of  their  temporary  triumph 

payments  or  rents  theretofore  made  over  our  troops,  that,  sgauist  toe 
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advice,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  one  tbeir  course  into  the  British  terri- 
memlx^r  of  his  Council,  he  iiis-isted  tory,  and  surrendered  to  the  Brit^ 
on  the  restoration  of  the  guns  ish  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Arthur 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  our  Phayre.  It  is  a  cur  ous  illustration 
soldiers  in  their  retreat  from  De-  of  the  anarchy  which  underlies  all 
wangirL  When  military  red-tape  Eastern  despotism,  that  the  son  of 
seemed  to  magnify  the  ditKculties  the  murdered  Crown-Prince,  on  his 
attendant  upon  the  carrying  out  of  father's  death,  took  up  arms  at  once^ 
this  couise,  he  wrote  with  his  own  not  against  the  murderers,  but 
hand  a  letter  to  the  ofli(;er  com-  against  the  King,  hoping,  doubtless, 
manding  our  most  advanced  party  to  reap  some  profit  fi  om  the  general 
— an  officer  wh  m  he  knew  well,  confusion.  He  was,  however,  after 
and  up.)n  whose  energy  and  daring  some  time,  defeated,  captured,  and 
he  fe  t  he  could  re;y — and  auth(>r-  finally,  on  the  i'ailure  of  an  attempt 
ised  him  to  act.  An  advance  was  to  release  him,  executed  in  1867. 
at  once  ma«le,  and  in  a  few  days  Our  agent  at  the  Court  of  Ava, 
the  guns  were  restored.  On  no  Captain  Sladen,  succeeded  in  res- 
other  j)oint  of  our  enormous  Iron-  cuing  from  the  same  fate  others 
tier  has  any  decided  political  ac-  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
tion  been  called  for  during  the  past  revolt.  The  King  of  Burma  had 
five  yeirs.  In  British  Burma,  how-  been,  apparently,  so  far  sen^^ible 
ever,  an  opportunity  has  been  of-  of  the  loyally  of  tlie  conduct 
fere(l  of  carrying  out  on  a  smaller  of  the  British  Government  during 
scale,  and  en  a  less  important  Iron-  the  insurrection,  that  in  November 
tier,  the  principle  of  non-interven-  1867  he  acceded  to  a  prop  sition, 
tion  by  which  the  policy  on  our  repeatedly  and  vainly  urged  upon 
north-west  frontier  h:»s  been  cha-  him  by  Sir  A.  Phayre,  and  again 
raoteriseJ.  In  1866,  two  years  pressed  upon  him  by  that  able 
after  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  ius-  ollicer's  successor.  Colonel  Fy t»:he, 
sumed  his  ollice,  a  rebellion  broke  to  reduce  all  the  frontier  duties  to 
out  in  Mandalay,  the  newly-built  a  uniform  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and 
capital  of  tlie  independent  i^urman  to  abolish  all  royal  monopolies,  ex- 
Empire.  This  rebellion  was  headed  cept  those  on  eartli-oil,  timber,  and 
by  two  of  the  King's  sons.  They,  precious  stones.  He  at  the  same 
with  their  followers,  suddenly  sur-  time  gave  his  sanction  to  the  de- 
rounded  the  Summer  Palace,  and  putation  of  Captain  Sladen,  and 
put  to  death  the  Crown-Prince,  with  other  officers  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
two  other  princes  and  one  of  the  tier,  to  endeavour  to  reopen  the 
ministers  fonnd  therein.  The  King,  trade  between  China  and  Burma, 
for  whom  the  same  fate  was  in-  estimated  some  years  ago  at  half  a 
tended,  had  made  a  timely  escape  million  sterling,  but  now  quite  ex- 
on  foot,  accompanied  by  some  of  tinct.  In  botli  these  instances  the 
his  queens,  to  the  large  palace  King  has  acted  like  a  faithless  bar^ 
within  the  city  walls,  Tiie  success  barian.  He  has  not  adhered  to 
of  the  rebels  was,  however,  but  the  commercial  treaty,  almo>t  all 
temporary.  Their  first  act.  was  to  be-  the  old  monopolies  having  been 
siege  tlie  city  palaee,  but  the  arrival  retained.  The  expedition  under 
of  a  body  of  loyal  troops  compelled  Captain  Sla<len  lell,  indeed,  Man- 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  Tlitjy  dalay  for  Bhamo  in  a  royal  steamer, 
then  seized  the  royal  steamer,  and  on  the  13th  January  1868.  It 
proceeded  in  it  to  within  eighty  reached  Bhamo  in  due  course,  and 
miles  of  the  British  frontier,  hoi>-  after  a  vexatious  delay  of  a  month 
ing  to  raise  fresh  troops.  Being  proceeded  t'>  Pousee,  within  eight 
attaeked  tn  route  by  two  Burmese  miles  of  the  frontier  Shan  town 
steamers  which  had  just  arrived  ofManwye.  Here  all  sorts  of  obsta- 
4'o:n      Rangoon,      they    continued  cles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  its 
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fiirther    progress.     These,   however,  ary  povereigns  in  the  mnrder  of  his 
having   bt-en   overcome,    the    party  predecessor   and  father  was  gener- 
a<lvanced    through  the  Shfin   states  ally    believed.      Our    alliance    with 
to  Moinein,   their  journey   through  that  Stute  ha««  for  its  obj<'Ct  the  pro- 
these  states  nsembling  an  ovation,  tection   of  commerce  and  the  sup- 
At  Momein  they  remamed  a  month  pression   of   piracy   and    the   slave- 
and  a  half.     We  might  pause,  had  trade    in   the  Gulf.     These    objects 
we  tinw*,  to  dwell  for  a  brief  space  have     been     steadily    adhered     to. 
on  the  tempting  descripti*  n  of  this  Indeed,  so  lately  as  1867,  some  ira- 
town  and  tiie  surrounding  country,  portant  chiefs  who  had  engaged  in 
given    by   one    of   the    non-official  a  predatory  attack  on  a  neighbour- 
member-*    of  the    expedition.     But  ing    province,    were    punished    by 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  state  heavy  fines,  and  the  forced  surren- 
that  tlie  ps  o-pects  of  the  renewal  of  der  of  all  their    armed    boats.     It 
the    tradi*   are   described    as    being  may   be  truly  assiTled  that    never 
most    encouraging,    provided     only  was  British  supremacy  in  the  Per- 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Burmese  sian  Gulf  more  recognised  than  at 
authorities  can  be  overcome.     It  is  the    present    moment.     The  oper»- 
broadly   asserted   that    all    the    ob-  tiona  against  the  slave-trade    have 
stacles  met  with  by  our  officers,  the  been  distinguished  by  equal   activ- 
atfempts  even  to  murder  them,  can  ity,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  having, 
be  traced  to  the  dinct  authority  of  under  the    auspices  of  the   British 
our  ally,  the  King  of  Burma.     The  Government,  taken  the  most  stria- 
expedition    has    just     returned    to  gent  measures  for  its  puppre-'sion. 
Rangoon,  rich  at  least  in  experience  We     have     described     at    some 
and  sanguine  as  to  tlie  future.     The  length  the    more    s  dient  points  of 
duty  of    making  full    use   of   that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  past  five 
experience  will    now  devolve  upon  years;     because,    we     repeat,     the 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.     In<leed,  a  great  foreign  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
Burman  question  may  now  arise  at  has   been   the   key   to   his    internal 
any  moment,  for  it  is  the  opinion  administration.     By   this  we  mean 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  that  the  reforms    he    accomplished 
the  death  of  the  King  will  be  the  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
signal  for  widespread   anarchy   and  would  have  been  impossible  had  he 
rebellion,  and   on   that  frontier  we  followed  any  of  the  aggressive  lines 
are   bound,  in  the   interests  of  hu-  of  policy  which  were    thrust  upon 
manity,  to  maintain  order.  him   from  so  many  and  such  infla- 

On  the  extreme  west  of  our  pos-  ential  quarters, 
sessions  in  India,  in  the  Persian  Prominent  amongst  those  admin- 
Gulf,  some  complications  have  in-  istrative  reforms  may  be  mentioned 
deed  ensued,  but  they  have  one  the  settlement  of  the  land-tenure 
and  all  been  brought  to  a  satis-  question  in  the  important  provinces 
factory  termination,  thanks  to  the  of  Oudh  and  the  Punjaub.  Sir  John 
loyal  polity  of  our  Government,  himself  evideiit'y  regarded  this  seV- 
The  threatened  raid  by  the  Waha-  tlement  as  the  crowning  measure 
bee  Amir  on  our  ally  the  Imaum  of  hia  viceregal  career.  At  the  pub- 
of  Muscat,  has  yieMed  to  the  atti-  lie  dinner  given  to  him  prior  to  his 
tude  taken  up  by  the  British  Resi-  departure  from  Calcutta,  he  thns 
dent,  Colonel  Peflv ;  and  though  it  alluded  to  the  subject :  "  It  is^"  he 
may  be  said  that  Muscat  has  passed  said,  '*  a  source  of  much  satisfao- 
throujrh  two  revolutions  during  that  tion  to  me  to  feel  that  the  import- 
period,  one  of  \U  sovereigns  having  ant  questions  connected  with  the 
been  murdered  and  the  other  de-  tenure  of  land  in  Oudh  and  the 
throned,  our  relations  with  it  were  Punjaub  have  been  brought  to 
suspended  only  for  the  period  when  a  settlement."  That  settlement 
the  oomplicitjr  of  one  of  its  temper-  was  a  source  of  satisfitction  to  Sr 
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John,  becaaso  it  was  a  means  of  minds  of  the  taltikdars,  fearful  lest 
blessing  to  hundreiJs  of  thousands  the  reservation  of  any  rif^hts  what- 
of  our  native  fellow-subjects.  We  ever  might  breed  discontent  and 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  mistrust,  believing  too  that  the 
length  u[)on  a  sulyect  which  has  summary  settlement  had  been  con- 
been  the  cause  of  much  aciimoni-  ducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
ous  controversy.  Tlie  object  we  care  and  in  accordance  with  the 
have  in  view  will  be  better  attained  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Can- 
by  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts,  leav-  ning,  on  the  completion  of  that 
ing  it  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  settlement  in  six  mouths,  declared 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  there-  it  to  be  final;  he  declared,  that  is 
from.  With  rcg.ird  to  Oudh  those  to  say.  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
facts  may  thus  be  briefly  stated : —  sidered   to  have   any   right    in    the 

When,  in  1858,  the  capture  of  soil  of  Oudh  whose  tide  had  not 
the  city  of  Luckn(»w  had  j>laccd  been  recognised  under  the  summary 
the  province  of  Oudh  at  the  feet  of  settlement  It  could  not  but  hap- 
Lord  Canning,  that  nobleman,  to  pen,  and  it  did  actually  happen, 
punish  the  large  landowners  for  that,  a  settlement  intended  only 
their  rebellion,  authoritatively  de-  to  be  temporary,  carried  out  in  the 
clared  that  they  had  forfeited  their  brief  period  of  six  months,  and 
title  to  the  soil.  In  order,  how-  suddenly  on  its  completion  declared 
ever,  to  establish  in  the  province  to  be  permanent,  should  perpetrate 
a  landed  aristocracy  holding  direct-  some  injustice.  But  it  was  declared 
ly  from  the  British  Crown,  Lord  to  be  law,  and  the  reason  for  not 
Canning  subsequentl^j|stored  the  reopening  it  for  a  rehearing  of 
confiscated  estates,  roW  the  most  undoubted  claims  was  thus  sum- 
part,  to  the  ancient  holders,  called  marily  stated  by  the  Chief  Oom- 
taliikdars,  but  upon  the  entirely  missiouer :  "  The  Chief  Commis- 
new  tenure  of  direct  and  complete  sioner  cannot  see  the  use  of  giving 
dependence  on  the  British  Crown,  the  village  proprietors  hopes  of  a 
In  this  way  the  act  of  confiscation,  rehearing  at  next  settlement,  if, 
intended  originally  as  a  punish-  after  having  tln.'n  ascertained,  what 
ment,  became  the  means  of  attach-  every  one  knows  ah-eatly,  Uiat  they 
ing  the  talukdars  of  Oudh  to  the  are  the  rightfiil  proprietors  of  tl.e 
British  Government.  soil,  we  are    to  tell  them  that   our 

When,  towards  the  close  of  1858,  policy  will  not  permit  us  to  recog- 

the    greater   part   of  the    taltikdars  nise  their  claims." 

had   tendered    their    submission    to  It  will  thus  be   seen    that  Lord 

the    British    Government,    and   re-  Canning,    anxious    to    raise    up    a 

ceived     back     their    estates,    Lord  landed    aristocracy     dependent     on 

Canning  set  himself  to  devise  such  the  British  Governmeot,  and  owing 

a  settlement  as   would    secure   the  their  titles  to  it,  had  issued  instruc- 

property   to   the   taldkdars,    and    at  tions,  to  that  effect;  but  that  these 

the  same  time  preserve  the    village  instructions,   too    hurriedly    carried 

occupants    from   extortion.     In   the  out,   had   in   several    instances   dis- 

first  instance,  what  is  called  a  sum-  possessed  those  who  had  owned  the 

mary   settlement   was  made,    to   be  soil  for  centuries,  and  whose  claims 

in  force  for   three  years,  by    which  in  equity  were  far  superior  to  those 

time,    it     was    hoped,    the    regular  of  the  talukdars.     These  latter  were 

settlement  might    be    effected.     All  not  slow  to  perceive  the  value  of  the 

the  subonlinate  rights  in   the   land  boon  thus  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 

were  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by  them.     Yet,  almost  sceptical  of  their 

the  regular  settlement.  good  fortune,  fearing  lest  it  might 

It    so    happened,    however,   that  prove    to    be     but    a    bright    iUu- 

the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  for  sion,  they  took  immediate  steps  to 

the  time  being,  anxious  to  calm  the  have  its  authenticity  placed  beyond 
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doubt  They  begged,  through  the  were  entitled  to  hold  At  the  rates 
Chief  Commissioner,  or  rather  that  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  orig  nal  set- 
official  beg<;ed  on  their  behalf,  that  tlement;  the  other,  the  tenants-at- 
a  distinct  promise  on  the  part  of  will,  whose  rates  could  be  raised, 
Gk>vernment  might  be  inserted  in  and  who  could  be  ejected  at  the 
their  title-deeds,  to  the  effect  that  pleasure  of  the  landlord.  Now,  a 
the  proprietary  rights  granted  by  the  large  class  of  men  in  India,  amongst 
summary  settlement  were  granted  whom  wa^  the  then  Chief  Commis- 
for  all  time.  To  tiiis  Lord  Canning  sioner  of  Gudh,  had  regarded  the 
refuSvid  in  the  first  instance  to  agree  existence  of  heredit  iry  tenants  with 
absolutely,  without  the  insertion  distavour,  as  constituting  an  ob- 
of  a  clause  reserving  the  rights  of  stacie  to  the  improvement  of  the 
the  interior  landholders  and  village  property  by  the  landlord,  and  they 
occupants.  He  finally  acceded  to  would  have  looked  upon  the  aboh- 
it^  however,  though  with  the  express  tion  of  this  class  as  a  ble:<8ing  to 
stipulation  that  those  holding  under  the  country.  Advantage  was  then 
the  taldkdars  should  be  secured  in  taken  of  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
the  possession  of  all  the  subordinate  ence  to  either  class  by  Lord  Can- 
rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  them,  ning,  to  declare,  when  the  time 
But  notwithstanding  this  stipula-  arrived  for  recording  the  rights  of 
tion,  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  the  several  classes,  that  no  distinc- 
once  issued  a  circular,  wherein  he  tion  should  be  made  between  the 
declared  that  the  act  of  confiscation  hereditary  tenants  and  the  tenants- 
carried  out  during  the  rebelUon  at-will  The  Governor-General  of 
annulled  all  rights  of  property,  and  the  day,  Lord  £lgin,  had  already 
that  in  the  estaU'S  which  had  actu-  expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  ruling 
ally  been  confiscated  and  conferred  of  this  nature  might  not  be  unjust 
on  others,  none  but  the  taldkdars  to  the  former  class,  but  ho  died  be- 
had  any  rights  at  all.  It  Ls  true  fore  any  formal  decision  was  arrived 
that  Lord  Canning  disallowed  this  at  The  Question  was  nt  this  stage 
interpretation,  and  called  the  at-  when  Sir  /ohn  Lawrence  landed  in 
tention  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  Calcutta  as  Viceroy, 
to  the  orders  of  the  Home  Govern-  Sir  John  early  directed  his  at- 
ment  for  the  protection  of  the  sub-  tention  to  the  subject  He  found 
proprietors,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  while  Lord  Canning  had  coti- 
with  the  consent  of  the  leading  ferred  large  rights  on  the  taldkdars, 
taldkdars,  that  the  sub-proprietors  he  had  expressly  stipulated  that 
should  be  maintained  in  the  posses-  all  existing  rights  should  be  re- 
sion  of  the  rights  in  the  soil  held  by  spocted.  It  appeared  clear  to  him 
them  during  the  twelve  years  prior  that  this  stipulation  would  fail  to 
to  the  annexation  of  the  province  be  carried  out  if  the  hereditary  ten- 
by  the  Britisli — i.e.,  since  1844.  An  ants  were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
iuijuiry  was  directed  to  be  made  deprived  of  their  hereditary  rights,, 
into  this  question.  and  placed  in  the  posit'on  of  ten- 
The  inquiry  that  followed  showed  ant<(-at-will.  It  appeared  to  him, 
clearly  that  the  claims  of  the  sub-  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  a  mon- 
propriet>rs  could  in  few  instances  be  strous  injustice.  Almost  the  first 
sustaine<l  as  an  absolute  right  But  question  he  put  to  the  Chief  Com- 
the  same  inquiry  brought  to  hght  missioner  had  for  its  object  to 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  rela-  ascertiin  what  measures  had  been 
tions  between  the  taldkdar  and  the  adopted  for  the  preservation  o£' 
actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Now.  the  righU  of  the  hereditary  ten- 
there  were  two  descriptions  of  actual  ants.  To  this  question  the  Chief 
cultivators;  the  one,  the  hereiiitary  Commissioner  replied,  in  the  first 
tenants,  transmitting  their  rights  instance,  by  stating  tliat  the  ten- 
from  generation  to  generation,  who  ants  in  question  had  only  a  sort  of 

vol*.  CV. — HO.  DCXUT.  8*0    . 
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modified  right  which  the  taltikdars  certain    class    of    tenants.      These 
would  not  object  to  maintain ;   but,  were   the   descendants    of    ex-pro- 
about   three  weeks  later,  he  wrote  prietors,  the  clansmen  of  the  tal(ik- 
to   say  that   his    former  letter  had  dars,  Brahmins,    and    Bajpoots,  and 
been  founded  on  a  mistake,  for   he  Ion g-estabh shed      and      substantial 
li.id    ascertained   that    the   status  of  cultivators.      But     although     thei^e 
hereditary  tenant  was  unknown  in  classes   enjoyed  for    the  most  part 
tlie  province  of  Oudh — that,  in  fact,  hereditary  privileges,   it  was   made 
no  such  rights  existed.     Upon  this  abundantly  clear  tliat  these    privi- 
reply.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  not  satis-  leges  were  based  in  no  way  upon 
fird   that  any   sufficiently  searching  the  law  of  the  land,  but  were   due 
inquiry  had  been  made  on  tlie  sub-  to  the  favour  of   the  landlord   and 
ject,   and   convinced   that    the   pre-  to  the  custom  of  the  country.     At 
vious  action  of  the   Oudh   adminis-  the  same  time,  it  had  to   be  taken 
tration  had  prevented  any  claimants  into    consideration   that,    under  its 
from  coming  forward,  directed  that  native   sovereigns,   the  province  of 
provision   should    be   made  for   the  Oudh   was   su^'ect  to  continual  an- 
*'  impartial    hearing    of     all     such  archy,   and   it   appeared    legitimate 
claims."  to  conclude  that  privileges  long  en- 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  what  joyed,    though   only   by  the   fevour 
is  known  as  the  Oudh  controversy,  of  the   landlord,  in  an   almost  law- 
It   orijiinuted,   we   have   ?een,   in  a  less   society,   ought  now,   when  an 
determination  on   the    part   of    Sir  order   enforcing    rule  was    inaugu- 
John  Lawrence  to  do  justice   to  all  rated,  to  be  secured  by  law  to  tho-e 
classes,  to   slur  over    the   claims   of  who   had  enjoyed  them.      This,   at 
none.     Many  hard  things  were  said  least,   was   the  view  taken  by  Sir 
of  him  at  the  time;  but  if  we   re-  John  Lawrence,  and  he  determined 
fleet  tl)at  all  he  ordered  was    "  in-  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  jus- 
quiry  " — inquiry   as   to  the  validity  tice  should  be  done  to  all  claj^ses. 
of  certain  right-^ — we  shall    be  un-        It  was     not,    however,    till     the 
able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he  middle    of    1867,  and    after    much 
was    most    unjustly   abused.      For,  recrimination   on    the  part    of    the 
either  the  inquiry  was  necessary,  or  advocat-es  of  the  tahikdars,  that  the 
it  was  unnt'cessary.     If  it  was  neces-  niatter  was  finally  settled.      In  the 
sary,  that  is  at   once  a  justification  beginning    of    1866    a    new   Chief 
for  having  entered  upon  it ;    if  un-  Commissioner    had   been   appointed 
necessary,  then  the  views  of  those  to   the  province,  and  by  the  exer- 
who  opposed  him  would  receive  by  tions   of    that    gentleman   a  settle- 
its  failure  the  e-tamp  of  indisputable  ment  was  arrived  at  on  the  follow- 
correctne>-8.      One   thing  at  least  is  ing  terms : — 1st,  That  no  new  rights 
clear,    that    it    would     have     been  were  to  be  created  by  the  Govem- 
hi<rhly  unjust  to  adjudicate  regard-  ment  of  India ;   2d,   That   the  pri- 
ing  the  claims  of  thousands  without  vileges    heretofore    allowed    as    an 
full  and  sufficient  inquiry.  indulgence     to    all  cultivators   who 
We     do   not   propose    to   follow,  had  once  been  proprietors  of  lands, 
step  by  step,  the  course  of  the   in-  should  be  confirmed  and  placed   on 
quiry ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  state  the  a  legal  footing.      It  was,  moreover. 
result.  decltred  that  all   cultivators  should 
It     was     a.^certained     beyond     a  be  entitled  to  consideration  on   ac- 
doubt,    that   whilst,   un<kT    the   old  count   of    improvements    made    by 
regime,  the   power  of  the   landlord  them,  if  any  att4'mpt  were  made  by 
Wii3   absolute — the    tenant  poss«'Ss-  the  landlord  to   oust  them  or  raise 
ing    no    power    of    appeal   against  their  rents. 

enhancement     of     rent — yet     that,        This,  then,  was  the  result  which 

practically,    fixity    of   tenure    very  Sir  John    Lawrence     obtained    for 

gentrally   ruled  with   respect  to  a  the    cultivators    of    Oudh,   by    his 


#• 
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•energy,  persistence,  and  strong  the  rights  of  the  hereditary  tenants 
sense  of  justice,  in  spite  of  the  op-  had  been  recognised  with  the  full 
position  of  the  servants  of  his  own  consent  of  tUe  landlords.  But, 
Government,  and,  for  a  long  time,  meanwhile,  under  the  fostering 
of  the  taldkdars  themselves.  It  rule  of  the  British,  the  valu^  of 
was  a  result  which  insured  the  land  increased,  and  by  degrees  the 
l^dwill  of  the  poorer  classes  and  old  landlords  came  forward  to  claim 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province,  the  ri^ht  to  the  absolute  disposal 
which  preserved  to  men  who  had  of  then:  own  lands.  The  question 
once  held,  and,  under  the  anarchi-  culminated  in  1868.  The  claims 
€al  native  government  of  Oudh,  of  the  landlords  were  supported  by 
been  dispossessed  of,  large  proper-  many  of  the  officials  of  the  Pun- 
ties,  the  smaller  privilege  of  still  jaub,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
renting  a  portion  of  those  lands  at  ihat  if  they  had  been  brought  for- 
a  fixed  rate,  not  liable  to  enhance-  ward  twenty  years  earlier,  they 
ment,  and  made  them  free  in  their  would  in  many  cases  have  been 
■own  perdons  from  all  fear  of  eject-  substantiated.  But  it  appeared  to 
ment;  which  promoted  the  best  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  to  those 
interests  of  the  land,  by  securing  who  thou|^ht  with  him  that  it  would 
to  all  cultivators,  even  to  the  te-  be  highly  unjust  to  disturb  a  set- 
nan  ts-at- will,  compensation  for  the  tlement  which  had  lasted  lor  twenty 
improvements  they  mi|2^t  effect  in  years,  which  had  guaranteed  certain 
the  Lmd  held  by  them  fiom  the  rights  to  the  occupier,  and  on  the 
luidlord.  This  last  security  con-  faith  of  which  the  occupier  had 
siitutes  undoubtedly  the  ground-  made  those  improvements  in  the 
work  of  a  system,  advantageous  land  which  had  so  greatly  augment- 
alike  to  landlord  and  tenant,  to  the  ed  its  value.  The  landlord  himself 
land  and  to  the  Government,  and  had  spent  no  money  on  the  land, 
which  might  be  advantageously  ex-  Under  the  Sikh  rule,  and  at  the 
tended  over  the  country.  But  for  time  of  annexation,  he  regarded 
his  energetic  action  and  determined  the  question  of  occupancy  as  a 
perseverance  one-fiflh  of  the  culti-  question  of  minor  importance.  It 
▼atois  of  Oudh,  the  ex-proprietors,  was  only  after  we  had  guaranteed 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the  to  the  cultivator,  with  the  landlord's 
gkitm  of  tenants  -  at  -  will,  and  no  consent,  a  right  of  permanent  occu- 
en(x>uragement  whatever  would  pancy,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
have  been  held  out  to  cultivators  after  tlie  fulfilment  of  those  condi- 
of  any  class,  liable  as  they  were  to  tions,  that  the  landlord  came  for- 
enhanc«Mnent  of  rent  or  ejectment,  ward  and  preferred  claims  to  the 
to  .«<pend  any  portion  of  their  hard-  absolute  disposal  of  the  land.  The 
«amed  gains  in  the  improvement  landlord,  in  faict,  previously  careless 
of  their  holdings.  The  policy  of  and  indifferent,  came  forward  to 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  whilst  confirm-  claim  the  right  of  reaping  the  full- 
ing to  the  taldkdars  the  rights  est  advantage  from  the  labour  of 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Lord  Can-  hi?  tenants,  and  from  the  money 
ning,  has  given  new  life  and  fresh  spent  by  them  on  the  land.  Be- 
ener^y  to  the  cultivators  of  Oudh.  cause  Sir  John  Lawrence  resistjd 
and  lias,  at  the  same  time,  renewed  this  monstrous  demand — ^because 
and  refreshed  their  soil.  he  showed  himself  determined  to 
In  the  Punjaub,  a  similar  policy,  continue  to  the  cultivators  the  rights 
though  starting  from  an  opposite  guaranteed  to  them — he  was  charg- 
point,  has  been  pursued.  It  had  ed  with  a  design  to  sweep  the  land- 
nappened  that  when  the  first  re-  lords  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
gular  settlement  was  made  in  the  It  is  clear,  we  think,  from  the  fore- 
runjaub,  as  soon  as  possible  after  going  brief  narrative,  that  such  a 
the    annexation    of   that   province,  charge  could  only  haye  been  pre- 
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ferrcd   from    a    non-appreciation   of  works,  railways,  telegraphs,  the  cul- 

the  point  at  issue.     Sir  John  made  tivnt'on   of  cotton,   sanitation,  edu- 

no   attack    upon  the  landlords;    he  cation,    and    the    elevation    of    the 

simply  defended  the  cultivators,  the  poor.      To  these,  as  well  as   to   his 

thews  and   sinews  of  the   country,  financial  policy,  we  shall  now  briefly 

from  being  reduced  to  the  position  refer. 

of  serfs ;  he  protested  against  their  Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the 
being  handed  over  en  masse  U^  the  world  is  there  a  greater  absolute 
tender  mercies  of  the  landlords,  necessity  for  irrigation-works  t])an 
after  having  for  twenty  years  en-  in  India.  There  are,  all  over  the 
joyed  a  certain  limited  right  in  the  country,  vast  tracts  of  soil  naturally 
soil.  According  to  his  position,  the  arid,  intersected  by  no  river,  and 
status  of  the  landowners  was  not  dependent  for  their  power  to  pro- 
worse  than  at  the  time  of  the  an-  dnce  a  crop  upon  the  regular  down- 
nexation,  t\  hilst  that  of  the  culti-  fall  of  the  periodical  rains.  In  the 
vators  lias  been  greatly  improved,  event  of  a  deficient  fall  of  rain,  or 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  too  much  of  its  early  cessation,  the  inhabit- 
admire  the  firmness  and  sense  of  ants  of  these  districts  are  reduced 
ju;?tice  which  succcj-sfully  resisted  to  distress,  often  even  to  famine. 
the  very  serious  and  retrograde  Visitations  of  this  nature,  when 
attempt  to  reintroduce  the  worst  they  have  come,  have  led  to  the 
evils  of  the  feudal  syst<^m  into  our  most  terrible  calamities.  The  loss 
frontier  province.  That  Sir  John  of  revenue  to  the  State  thereby 
had  no  hostility  to  landlords  as  caused,  great  as  it  has  sometimes 
landlords,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  been,  sinks  into  utter  insignificance 
almost  the  last  act  of  his  Govern-  when  contrasted  with  the  enormous 
ment  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  amount  of  mortality,  of  suffering, 
tlie  taliikdars  of  Oudh  tlie  easy  and  of  misery  which  has  resulted 
means  of  efFocting  improvements  from  them.  Of  late  years,  the  im- 
in  their  property,  and  to  restrain,  possibility  of  entirely  warding  off 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body,  such  results,  after  the  rainfall  has 
the  power  unadvisedly  granted  to  proved  deficient,  has  become  appar- 
the  head  of  a  family,  of  alienating  ent,  and  Government  has  been 
his  whole  property  for  the  benefit  forced  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
of  unwortliy  favourites.  providing     beforehand    against    the 

His    action   with    respect  to    the  chances   of  such   deficiency.      Such 

Lind  was  not  confined  to  Oudh  and  means    obviously    suggested    them- 

thc  Punjaub.     Before  ho   lef^,  a  bill  selves    in    irrigation.       Before     the 

was   with   his    sanction    introduced  time    of   Sir    John    Lawrence,    the 

into    the   Council    to    grant   to   the  necessity  for  introducing  a  scheme 

cultivators  in   the   North- West  the  of  this  nature  throughout  the  coun- 

power  of  effecting  improvements  in  try    had     never,     apparently,    been 

their   holdings,  and  to   insure  them  fully  appreciated  by  the  Government 

compensation     for     such     improve-  of  India.     It  is  true  that  under  the 

ments  in  the   event   of  their   being  rule  of  Lord  Dalhousie  the  Ganges 

ejected.     In  the  present  state  of  the  canal     had     been     completed     and 

law,    no    tenant,    even   in   times    of  brought  into  operation,    llic  Ganges 

drought  and  distress,  has  the  power  canal,  however,  even  if  its  confetnio- 

even  to  sink  a  well  without  obtain-  tion  had  been  as  correct  as  in  some 

ing   first  the   express  permission   of  respects   it  was   faulty,  would  have 

his  landlord.  benefited   only  one   narrow  strip  of 

Amongst    other    principal    meas-  the  country,  and  that  not  the  part 

ures  by  which  tlie  administration  of  of  it  in  which  artificial  irrigation  was 

Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  strong-  most    required.      In   point  of  factj 

ly    marked,   we    may    mention   irri-  however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 

gation  -  works,    military    and    other  construction,  the  benefits  derivable 
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from  the  Ganges  canal  are  as  yet  would  more  surely  lower  the  people 
only  to  be  attained  in  a  small  pro-  to  the  position  of  bond-holders  to 
portion.  The  Jumna  canal,  the  men  who  could  give  or  refut>e  the 
work  of  the  Moguls,  is  very  useful  first  necessity  of  life.  The  collapse 
to  the  distiicts  through  which  it  of  the  supporters  of  so-called  Brit- 
passes,  but  to  those  alone.  In  the  ish  enterprise  was  therefore  in  more 
l^umaub,  the  Baree  canal,  the  work  ways  than  one  an  advantage.  It 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  when  Chief  cleared  the  ground  for  the  action 
Commissioner  of  the  province,  has  of  Government,  and  it  helped  that 
been  fruitful  of  advantage  to  the  Government  to  the  resolution  that 
cultivating  classes.  But  these  were  thenceforth  it  would  retain  a  ^ues- 
iBolated  cases.  Before  the  time  of  tion  so  important  and  so  vital  m  its 
the  yiceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Law-  own  hands  alone, 
rence  no  system  of  irrigation  for  Tlie  action  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
the  whole  country  had  been  de-  in  the  matter  was  likewise  further 
dded  upon.*  stimulated  by  the  terrible  famine 
It  is  only  fair  to  those  who  pre-  which  occurred  in  Orissa  in  the 
coded  Sir  John  to  state  th&t  in  their  year  1865-6.  To  his  personal  re- 
time the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  sponsibility  for  the  terrible  results 
discussed,  and  the  ground  cleared  of  that  famine  we  shall  refer  further 
for  action.  It  happened,  moreover,  on.  It  must  suffice  to  state  here, 
that,  about  the  time  of  his  assuming  that  if  tliere  ever  was  a  spectacle 
power,  the  influential  parties  who  which  would  have  induced  a  govem- 
LimI  long  and  noisily  advocated  the  ment  to  seek  out,  as  promptly  as 
formation  of  private  companies,  to  possible,  some  means  of  pioviding 
vndertake  great  works  of  urigation,  lor  a  deficiencv  of  the  rainfall,  it 
taddenly  collapsed.  The  Orissa  was  a  spectacle  of  nearly  three- 
Irrigation  Company,  the  commence-  quarters  of  a  million  of  human  beings 
ment  of  whose  operations  had  been  dying  of  starvation,  dying  before 
heralded  ss  the  foundation  of  a  new  the  very  eyes  of  the  Government, 
era,  an  era  which  should  welcome  without  it  being  possible  for  that 
the  introduction  of  British  capital  Government  to  save  them  from  a 
into  the  country,  suddenly  confessed  fate  so  terrible. 
that  the  small  amount  of  British  But  whatever  may  have  been 
capital  with  which  they  staiied  had  the  intentions  of  his  predecessors, 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  unless  whatever  may  have  been  the  stimu- 
the  Government  would  as  ist  them  lating  action  by  which  he  was 
with  funds,  they  must  stop  their  influenced,  the  credit  of  devising, 
works.  No  true  friend  of  the  partially  carrying  out,  and  leaving 
people  of  India  ever  regarded  this  for  his  successor  to  finish,  a  grand 
collapse  as  a  subject  for  real  regret  scheme  for  generally  irn^piting  the 
It  is  obvious  that  so  important  a  country,  and  thus  rendermg  future 
matter  as  the  supply  of  water  to  fiimines  impossible,  belongs  entirely 
millions  should  not  be  left  to  the  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  After  a 
mercies  of  a  joint-stock  company  long  correspondence  with  the  Home 
hungry  for  dividends.    No  scheme  Government  he  at  length  succeeded 

^  We  think  the  writer  here  hardly  does  justice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
made  in  this  directioa  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  Under  his  administration  were  eon- 
fltructcd  or  repaired  the  Ganges  canal  of  449|  miles,  the  East  and  West  Jumna 
canal  of  445  miles,  the  Punjaub  canals  of  425  miles,  besides  the  irrigation-works 
in  the  Madras  Presidency — tanks,  reservoirs,  and  dams — in  oonnectton  with  the 
Ob  very,  Godavery,  and  Kistnah  rivers.  It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Dalhoosie  paved 
the  way  for  Lord  Lawrence's  irrigation  system  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Lord 
Lawrence  did  so  for  bis  successor,  Lord  Mayo,  in  regard  to  the  interview  with 
the  ruler  of  Affghanistan  and  his  policy  towards  that  State.— >Sa  fi.  IC 
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in  forcing  his  views  upon  the  Seere-  a  length  of  more   than   eight  hun- 

tary  of  State,  and  he  did  not  rest  till  dred  miles. 

he  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  high  Nor  have  the  other  parts  of  In- 
official, 1st,  to  extend  irrigation  to  dia  been  omitted.  Arran^ments 
every  part  of  India  liable  to  seasons  are  greatly  advanced  for  the  pur- 
of  drought ;  2dly,  to  carry  out  the  chase  from  the  Irrigation  Company 
neceasary  works  by  the  direct  agen-  of  the  works  commenced  in  Orissa^ 
cy  of  Government;  and,  3dly,  to  and  projected  on  the  river  Soane; 
provide,  by  loans,  all  sums  required  several  great  works  have  been  ear- 
to  meet  the  outlay  in  excess  of  the  ried  out  in  Bombay;  an  extension 
amount  available  from  the  surplus  of  the  canals  derived  from  the 
revenues.  Gk)davery,    Kistnah,    and     Pennair 

To  carry  out  his  scheme  a  separate  rivers,  in    the    Madras  Presidency, 

branch   of   the   Public   Works'   De-  has    been    projected;    works    have 

partment  has  been  organised,  large  been  restored  m  Mysore,  and  com- 

additions  have    been    made  to   the  menced   in   the  Central  Provinces  f 

establishment  of  engineers,  and  the  whi  st  in  the  well- watered  provinces 

most     careful     discrimination     has  of   Bengal  and  British  Burma,  ar- 

been  exercised  as  to  the  part  of  the  rangements  have  been  made  for  the 

country    to    wliich    the    operations  erection  of  embankments  to  secure 

should  extend.  the   country  from   the  river  floods. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow,  All  over  our  Indian  po^sessiung, 
step  by  step,  the  course  followed  in  fact,  the  foundations  have  been 
by  the  new  department  in  all  its  laid  of  a  system  of  which  it  has 
branches.  At  the  end  of  three  been  truly  said,  that  it  will  be  here- 
years  we  find  the  arrangements  afier  regarded  as  among  those  whicb 
completed  for  cutting  a  new  canal  have  been  most  fruitful  of  good  to 
to  water  the  arid  country  between  this  great  country,  and  with  re- 
Agra  and  Dellii;  Rohilkhund  sur-  spect  to  wliich  it  will  be  remem- 
veyed  for  irrigation  purposes,  re-  bered  that  it  was  only  possible  ta 
pairs  and  improvements  being  car-  lay  those  foundations  because  the 
ried  out  in  the  Ganges  and  Western  resources  of  the  country  were  net 
Jumna  canals  without  any  inter-  squandered  and  wasted  in  useless 
fercnce  with  their  actual  power  of  wars,  but  were  wisely  husbanded 
supply ;  a  new  canal  designed  for  to  be  spent  for  the  permanent  bene- 
the  tiacts  of  country  west  of  the  fit  of  the  people  whom  Providence 
Jumna  canal;  a  remodelment  of  for  its  own  wise  purposes  has  placed 
the  Baree  Doab  canal  projected ;  under  British  rule. 
a  project  considered  for  utilising  If  we  tnrn  now  to  military  works, 
the  waters  of  the  Beas,  the  Chenab,  we  shall  see  the  same  vigour  and 
and  the  Indus;  arrangements  com-  energy  the  same  determination  to 
pleting  for  intersecting  the  jto-  produce  useful  rather  than  showy 
vince  of  Gudh  by  canals,  to  com-  results,  by  which  the  irrigation 
municate  on  the  one  side  with  scheme  is  characterised.  At  seven 
eastern  Rohilkhund,  on  the  other  of  the  principwil  stations  in  Indi% 
with  the  North- Western  Provinces,  new  barracks  for  the  troops  of  two 
and  uniting  with  the  canals  of  and  three  stories  liave  been  erected ; 
Tirhooh.  Arrangements  have  hke-  at  almost  every  other  station  they 
wise  been  considered  for  establish-  have  been  planned  or  are  in  progress, 
ing  lines  of  navigable  canals,  com-  These  barracks  have  been  designed 
municating  with  one  another,  on  on  one  uniform  plan,  the  ohiect  being 
the  whole  series  of  works  projected  to  procure  for  the  men  the  moorv 
in  Oudh,  the  North- West  Provinces,  mum  amount  of  hght,  air,  comfort, 
and  the  Punjaub.  In  this  manner  and,  consii^tently  with  the  usages 
continuous  canal  communication  of  military  life  and  the  requirements 
will  eveutuaUy  be  established  along  of  military  discipline,  of  space  likei* 
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wise.     They  do  not  consist  merely  containing   n]<)gaeine8  or  important 
of    sleeping  -  rooms ;     the    ground-  store?,  tbe^  fortified  posts  assume 
floors — m    India  the  coolest  floors,  to  a  greater  extent  the  character  of 
and  always  salubrious  in  the  day-  a  regular  fortification, 
time — are    designed   as    recreation-  Other  important  buildings,  9uch  as 
rooms,    workshops,    prayer  -  rooms,  new  powder  manufactories,  adapted 
dte.    The  recreation-rooms  are  pro-  to  the  improvements  effected  in  that 
▼ided     with     newspapers,     books,  article,  bullet  manufactories,  tanner- 
billiard    and    ba^tefle    tables,    ana  ies,   and   even,   in  some    instances, 
with  innocent  diversions  of  every  quarters  for  officers,  have  been  built 
kind.     Nothing,   we  are  confident,  or  planned.     An  arrangement,  ori- 
baa  tended  so  much  to  the  improved  ginally  introduced  by  Lord  Strath- 
bealth  of  the  sollier  as  the  erection  nairn,  for  employing  European  sol- 
of  these  fine  barracks  supplied  With  diers  on  road-making  in  the  Hima- 
tfae  rooms  we  have  described.    The  laya?,  has  likewise  been  carried  out, 
aoldier    has   work,   reading,   recrea-  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  troops, 
tioQ,  everything  a  reasonable   man  whose  remarkable  health  and  good 
ean  require,  without^  unless  he  be  oonduct   whilst    so    employed    are 
on  duty,   exposdng  himself   to  the  unique  in  the  history  of  India, 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun.     Outdoor  Amongst  the  civil  works  to  which 
amusements    are    equally    available  great  prominence  has  been  attached 
whenever  they  can  be  enjoyed  with  during  the  past  five  years,  we  ma^ 
impunity.         Arrangements      have  especially  mention  the  roads  in  Raj- 
baen  made  likewise  for  lighting  up  pootana  and  Central  India,  the  im- 
aD  these  barracks  with  gas — in  it-  provements  effected  in  theprisons, 
aelf  a    most  appreciable    boon    for  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hooglily, 
asen  obliged  to  turn  in  at  an  early  and  in  the  Calcutta  port;   the  en- 
bour.      In  some  barracks  this  re-  oouragenient  given  to  the  plan  for 
form  has  already  been  carried  out  bridg'ng  the  Hooghly,  the  Banction 
Nothing  proved  more  fatal  to  the  to    the    project  for  tunnelling    the 
fires    of  our  women  and   children  Indus   at  Attock,  and   the  erection 
during  the  Mutiny  than  the   want  of  lighthouses  on  the  eastern  part 
of    some  fortified    place    to  which  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal    The  question 
Ibey  could  repair  on  the  first  signal  of  river  embankments,  already  refer- 
of  alarm.     Few  who  recall  to  mhid  red  to,  is  included  under  this  head. 
tbe  terrible   catastrophe  of  Cawn-  And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
pore  will  fail  to  imagine  how  dif-  all  the  works  that  have  been  ac- 
lenrent  would  have  been  the  fate  of  oomplishcd,  including  the  non-pro- 
oor  countrywomen  had  a  stronger  duetive  military  works,   have  been 
place  been  open    to    receive  Item  pushed  on  when  there  was  every 
than  the  two  thatched  barracks,  in  temptation   to  a  Oovemor-General 
tbe  midst  of  an  open  plain,  to  which  to    economise.   When    our    finances 
they   actually  re{)aired.    There    are  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  when  even 
none,   then,  we  may  safely   affirm,  the  Secretary  of  State  endeavour- 
who  will   not  rejoice  to  learn  that,  ed  to  persuade   the  Qovemment  to 
under    the    auspices    of    Sir    John  slacken  their  energies  in   this  par- 
Lawrence,   tlie  recurrence   of  such  ticular.      But  Sir  John  knew  too 
a    catastrophe    has    been    rendered  well  the  great  need  of  India  in  this 
impossible.     At  almost  all  the  sta-  respect  to  listen  to  delay.     Every- 
tions    occupied    by   British    troops,  thing  has  therefore  been  pushed  on 
especially   at  those  in  the   vicinity  with   the    utmost    haste    consistent 
of  railway  stations,   small  fortified  with  efficiency  of  workmanship. 
post^  have  been  planned,  to  which  We  turn  now  to  the  railways.    In 
the  sick,  tlie  women,  and  the  chil-  this    department,    the    main    credit 
dren  can  betake  themselves  during  that  can  accrue  to  any  Viceroy  must 
an  emergency.    At  larger  stations^  be  die  to  tbe  vigour  and  energj 
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with  wliicli   the  works   in   progress  in     length,     connecting     Allahabad 

may  be  jiut^hed  on,  and  the  sagacity  with      Jubbulpore ;      in     1867,    54 

he    may  evince   in    determining  the  miles,    and   in    1868,    120   mile^    of 

direction  which  new  lines  ought  to  the    Delhi    railway,    were    opened, 

take.       Tlie   railways   in   India   are  thus    connecting    by    rail    Calcutta 

provided  lor  by  a  ca[)ital  sul 'Scribed  and    Umballa,   a   distance   of  nearly 

by   the    public,   but    on    which   in-  1200   ndles.     In   the  course  of  the 

terest  at  the   rate  of  five   per   cent  current   year  it  is  hoped    that  this 

per  annum    is    guaranteed    by   the  line   will    be   extended    to    Lahore 

Government.     This  system  had  been  and  Mooltan,  thus  uniting  Calcutta 

found   in   some   respects    inconven-  to   the   most  important  fortress  on 

icnt,   and   under   the   rule   of   Lord  our    north- western    frontier.       In 

Canning  an  attempt  had  been  made  1867,  Cawnpore  was  joined  by  rail 

to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  sub-  to  Lucknow,  whilst  bef»>re  Sir  John 

sidies.      But  the  difficulties  of  rais-  L*ft  India   a   chord  line  of  the  East 

ing  money  in  this  way  were  found  Indian    railway,  joining    the    main 

so  great,  that  in  18G6  a  return  was  line   on    the   northern    side   of   ihe 

made  to  th«i  guarantee  system,  and  Riijmahal      Hills,       was      partially 

this   will,  doubtless,   remain    undis-  opened.     The  Eastern   Bengal   rail- 

turbcd    lor  the   future.     Under   the  way,  leading  towards  the  sanitarium 

operation  of  this  system,  it  will  de-  of  Daijecling,  and  to  the  rich  tea- 

volve  upon  the  Goveinment  to  pro-  countries  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  has 

vide  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  likewise  been  authorised  to  extend 

out  on  all  the  lines  for  several  years  its  line    lo  a  distance  of  45  miles, 

to  come.     Only  when  the  profits  of  The     railway    connecting     Calcutta 

any  line   ex(;ced  five   per   cent  will  with  the  new  port  of   Canning  has 

any  attempt  be  made  by  that  line  been   taken   over    by   the    Grovem- 

t)   reimbinse    the    Government  for  ment. 

the  sums  thus  advanced.  The  great  To  the  many  projects  discussed 
lines  in  India  are,  ho sv ever,  so  re-  we  have  not  space  to  refer.  Under 
munerative,  that  the  reimbursement  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
in  full  will  be  merely  a  question  of  State,  received  in  1807,  a  line  con- 
time  The  system,  too,  has  this  necting  Benares  with  Oudh  and 
advantage,  in  that  it  enables  Govern-  Rohilkhund  was  sanctioned,  and 
ment  to  exerc  se  a  ceitain  control  the  opeiations  on  it  have  already 
over  the  several  companies,  the  commenced.  On  the  reconimcndar- 
want  of  which,  in  a  country  like  tion  of  the  Government  of  India 
India,  might  have  led  to  serious  this  line  has  been  likewise  ex- 
complirations.  It  must  be  admit-  tended  to  Allygurh,  a  station  oa 
led,  however,  that  this  contiol  is  not  tha.^  East  Indian  railway.  Sano- 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired.  tion  has  also  been  accorded  to  the 
The  principal  events  connected  con:<truction  of  a  line  connecting^ 
^vith  the  railway  administration  of  Calcutta  and  Lahore  with  Pesh- 
Slr  John  Lawrence  may  thus  be  awur.  The  advisability  of  thia 
stated: — In  1805,  110  miles  of  the  line  in  preference  to  others  which 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  con-  were  proposed  was  questioned  at 
necting  Bombay  with  Calcutta,  the  time.  Sir  John  himself  was 
were  opened.  There  are  now  only  siron^^ly  in  favour  of  completing, 
101  miles  of  roadway  between  the  in  the  first  instance,  the  connection 
metropolis  of  India  and  its  chief  between  Mooltan  and  the  great  sei^ 
port  on  the  western  coast,  and  it  is  poi  t  of  Kurachee,  by  constructing 
believed  that  in  the  course  of  1870  a  railway  from  the  former  pLice  to 
the  whole  line  will  be  available  for  Kotri  on  the  Indus,  right  through 
traffic;  in  1805,  the  line  connecting  the  province  of  Sinde.  He  argued 
Lahore  with  Mooltan,  208  miles  in  that  it  was  far  more  necessary  to 
length,  was  opened  to  the  public;  open  out  a  land-locked  provinoo 
in  August  1807,  the  line,  223  miles  like  the  Punjaub  to  the  sea  than  to 
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construct  a  railway  which  could  of  our  native  fellow-snbjects.  Prior 
never  pay — which  would  only  be  to  his  arrival  in  India^  the  bar^h 
tweful  m  the  event  of  Bussian  ae-  treatment  and  want  oi  considera- 
gre88i(»n.  He  did  not  believe  m  tion  for  the  third-class  passengers 
the  probability  of  Russian  aggies-  had  been  most  marked.  They  were 
sionf  at  least  for  many  years  to  huddled  into  their  carria^ics  as 
come,  and  be  thought  it  would  be  cattle  are  huddled  into  their  pens, 
wiser,  in  the  first  instance,  to  at-  with  this  difierence  only,  that  in 
tempt  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  case  of  the  natives,  no  care  was 
the  noble  province  he  had  so  long  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  car- 
ruled  over,  and  the  extent  of  which  riages  could  hold  all  the  number 
lio  one  knew  so  well  as  himself,  thrust  into  them.  The  Govern- 
But  those  who  see  in  every  action  ment  of  India  had  no  power  active- 
cf  Russia  a  settled  design  to  invade  ly  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter, 
Hindustan  carried  the  day,  and  the  such  stibsidiary  arrangements  being 
Secretary  of  State  gave  the  prefer-  left  by  law  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
cnce  to  the  frontier  line,  stipulating  way  company.  The  urgent  remon- 
tbat  this  line  was  to  be  the  pro-  strances  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  had, 
perty  of  the  Grovemment  The  however,  very  great  weight ;  and  by 
operations  upon  it  have  already  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
begun.  carriage    called     the     intermediate 

We   have   made   no  allusions   to  class,    inferior    to    the    second  and 

the  series  of  noble  bridges  spanning  superior  to  the  third,  which  cannot 

rivers  beside  which,  in   breadth,  in  be     overcrowded,    the    comfort    of 

depth,  and  in  volume  of  water,  the  natives  travelling  by  rail  has  been 

finest  rivers  of  Europe  assume  the  g^atly  increased, 

proportions   of  streams.     We    well  To  sum  up.     During  Sir  John's 

recollect    how    it    was    confidently  &Te    years*    incumbency     of    oflBce 

asserted,  before  railways  were    in-  1556  miles  of    railway  have  been 

troduced  into  India,  tnat  it  would  opened,   and    about    thirty   miUions 

be  impossible  to  erect  bridges  over  of   capital    have   been    spent;     the 

the    Ganges,   the   Jumna,   and    the  number  of  passengers  has  increased 

Boane,    especially    over   the    latter,  from  a  little  over  nine  millions  per 

with    its    extreme    breadth   in    the  annum  to  nearly  fourteen  millions, 

rainy    season,    and    its    constantly  In  1863  the  gross  earnings  came  to 

shifting    sands.       There    are    now  £1,720,000,     tlie     net    receipts    to 

three  magnificent  bridges  over  the  £780,000;  in  1868  they  had  swol- 

Jumna,   and   one   over   the    Soane.  len  respectively  to  £4,487,112  and 

There  has  been  no  rea.<=on  yet  for  £2,337,300,   whilst   the  net  annual 

Spanning  the   Ganges:    but  an  at-  payments    had    been     reduced    in 

tempt    will    shortly    oe    made    to  the    same    period  from  £1,400,000 

bridge      her     principal     arm,     the  to   £800,000.     In   fact    everything 

Booglily,    near   Calcutta,  and  there  connected  with  tbe  railways  speaks 

can  DC  no  doubt  of  its  success.     In  of  eflSciency  and  progress, 

every  part  of  India  the  art  of  the  Turn  we  now  very  briefly  to  the 

engineer    has    asserted    its   triumph  improvements      effected     in    forest 

over  the  obstacles  of  nature.  management.      These  may  be  said 

This,  of  course,  would  have  hap-  to  date  from  the  month  of  March 
pened  under  any  Govern  or- General,  1864,  when  rules  were  for  the  first 
and  we  only  allude  to  it  by  the  way.  time  laid  down  for  the  management 
For  Sir  John  Lawrence,  however,  of  all  forest  business  under  the 
and  undividedly  for  him,  we  claim  Gx)vemment  of  India.  The  neces- 
the  merit  of  carrying  out  a  great  sity  for  forming  a  separate  depart- 
and  most  necessary  reform  in  the  ment  in  connection  with  forest- 
system  of  railway  travelling,  affect-  management  had  been  proved  by 
ing  the  health,  the  comiort,  and  the  enotmous  consumption  of  wood 
convenience  of  tbe  poorer  millions  required    bj    the  railwaj    in  the 
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npper    provinces  for    fuel,   and    by  The  telegraph  is  another  of  those 

tlio  very  sensible  diminution  of  the  great    departments    in    which    the 

supply   in   consequence.      The  most  progress  during   the  past  five"  years 

energetic    measures  were    required  has   been   unprecedented.       In   this 

to   introduce  a  scientific  system  for  case,    moreover,    the    progress  has 

the  planting  of  young  trees  to  sup-  not  bet-n  the   result  of  the  general 

ply   the   places   of   those    that  had  progress  of  the  country,  but  is  the 

been   cat   down,  and  to   organise  a  consequence  of  the  care  anil  atten- 

re.,nilar    method     of    supply.       For  tion    paid    to    the    department   by 

this     purpo-se    an    inspector-general  the   Government.      "When  Sir  John 

of  forests  was    appointed;     trained  arrived     in     Calcutta,     perhaps    no 

foresters   have   been   imported  from  other  department  was  in  so  unsat- 

Eiirope  ;       permission      has       been  isfactory  a  condition  as  this;  when 

granted  to  officers  on  leave  to  study  he    lell,    no   department  was  more 

forestry  in  Europe,  and  young  men  efficient.       The    change    has    been 

havt^    b  en    sent   from    England    to  made  noiselessly,  without  any  show 

the  Continental  forest-sohools  to  be  of  introducing   a   grand  reform;   it 

traineil   for    employment    in    India,  has    followed    the    simple    practical 

a  plan   which  the    Q-overnment   of  measures   of  reform  introduced  by 

India   has   requested   may   be    con-  Sir  John   Lawrence.      Tlie    success 

tinned  annually.     At  the  same  time,  of    tho^^e   measures   is  but   anoth.T 

youtig    men   iimred    to   the   climate  proof  of  the  plain  practical  bent  of 

have  been  api)renticed  in  this  coun-  his  mind,  of  the   directness  of  his 

try.  purjiose,   of    his  preference  of    the 

If  the  progress  during  the  last  five  useful  to  the  showy, 

years    h;\s    not    been    so    rapid   as  The     improvements    during     the 

might  have   been    expected,    and   if  last  five  j'ears  may  thus  be  summed 

the    financial    results    have   not,   as  up.     "Whilst    the     increase     in     the 

yet,  liilly   realisc^d   the   (expectations  length   of  lines   comprises  only  505 

of  the   auth  )rities,    it  must   be   re-  miles,  the  total  length  of  wire  has 

m-Mubered  that  the  more  accessible  risen  from    11,061   to  22,567  miles, 

forests    had  boen  imiented  upon  to  or   nearly  double.       The    cumbrous 

so  gr»»at   an   extent  that,  when  the  tariff,   which    varied  with   the   dis- 

new     department     commenced     its  tance  to  be  travelled  over,  has  beea 

lalxnirs.    they  were   much   impover-  replaced    by   a  simple    system,   sc- 

isheil.  and  tfiat  it  will  be  necessary  cording  to  which  a  message  can  be 

to   nurse   them   for    some   years   to  carried   from   one   end   of   India  to 

come.       The    principle**     of    forest  th^   other   for    one    rupee,   or  two 

man.jgement  were,    moreover,   new  shillings;  the  average  time  of  tran»-> 

to    all,    and   had  to   be    learned   ah  mission   has   been  greatly  reduced: 

xn\t\o.      The   foundation^   of  a   sue-  practical  facilities  liave  been  ofierea 

cessful  system  have,  however,  been  to  the  pubhc  for  sending  messages 

laid,   the   prini^ples   of   forest   man-  to   any   part  of  tlie   world;    whusC 

airomenr  are  better  undersu^od,  and  the  errors  in  the  delivery  of  Indo- 

the  necessity  of   exercising  a  con-  European  messages  has  iallen  from 

trol   over   the    f  )n»st   resources  has  33  per  cent  in   1863  to  3   per  cent 

been     generally    aoknowlevl^ed.     It  in    1S68,   at    the    same    time    that 

only    requi  es   the    exercise   of    the  for    Indian    messages    they   do   not 

same  j  idsrment  and   energy  on  the  average  more  than  1  per  cent, 

part   of  the   fore-t    othcers.    and   of  The    civil    war    in   America    had 

pa*ieni*e  on  the  part  of  the  author-  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  culd- 

i:ies.    to    sec;ire   in   a   few   years  a  vation   of    eoiton   in   thi^    couutrTy 

forest   revenue   that    shall  Iv  by  no  and   great    efforts   had    beeu    made 

means   eoutem:>tible.   and    a   supply  by   the   meroan:ile   community   and 

ot*    wood   for   all   pu'p»ses   suoli    as  others  to  in  iuee  tiie  cultivators  of 

may   lx»    co:isidered    practicably   in-  the  soil  to  apply  aU  their  energies 

exhaustible.                             '  to  the  impro^'einent  of  the  lodun 
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orop.    Many  facilities  had  also  been  Tator  some  share  in  the  benefits  of 

■fibrded    bj    the    Gk>rernment   for  a  rising  market 

the    experimental    sowing    of    the  It  may  with  truth    be    affirmed 

beat  sorts  of  foreign  seeds  in  vari-  that  priur  to  the  arriral  of  Sir  John 

008  soils.    The  result  of  these  ex-  Lawrence  in  India  its  sanatory  con- 

periments  was  duly  reported  to  the  diiion  had  been  entirely  neglected ; 

Secretary  of  State.    But  it  appeared  the  country  had  been  left,  in  that 

in  the  course  of  time  that  some-  respect,  without    legislation.      The 

thins?  more  was  required;    that  it  consequences  of  this  neelect  were 

would  be  desirable  to  constiture  a  an  utter  unconcern  on  tne  part  of 

Unk  between  the  cultivator  and  the  high  as  well  as  low  respecting   a 

pnrchaser,  and    so    to    systematise  matter  of  rital  importance  to  the 

flie  transactions  between  both.    In  lires    of    aQ.     In    the    metropolis 

ft  Tsst  couritry  like  InHia  it  is  al-  itself,  the    markets,   the    jails,   the 

ways  difficult  to  find  out  what  is  hospitals,  the  conservancy  arran^ 

doin^  in  every  part  of  it^  and  com-  ments,    nad    reached    a    condition 

munication     between     districts     is  below,  which  it  was  impossible  to 

often  so  uncertain    that  it  is  pos-  fSUL    Nor  was  this  alL    In  one  of 

rible  that   abundant    crops    of  the  the  principal  hom>itals  of  the  city 

■nne  article  should  prevail  in  parts  the  spectacle  had  been  allowed  to 

of  the  country  not  very  distant  the  pass  unnoticed  of  a  naked  lunatic 

one  from    the    other,   witiiout    the  diained  to  a  post  in  the  very  centre 

iohabitants  of  either  being    aware  of  the  building,  among  the  wretch- 

of  it      To  remedy   this    defect — to  ed  sick,  whose  agonies  were  further 

bring    the    principal    lands    where  disturbed  by  his  unchecked  howl- 

ootton    was   cultivated    under    the  in^. 

survey  of  one  mind — Sir  John  Law-  These  and  similar  horrors  had 
rence  appointed  a  Cotton  Gommis- .  been  passively  suffered  under  the 
ik>ner  for  the  Central  Provinces  'rule  of  the  local  government,  with- 
and  the  Berars  in  1866.  This  «p-  out,  apparentljli  one  single  effort 
pointment  proved  so  useful  in  its  having  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
results,  that  two  years  later  the  bettcT  order  of  things.  The  very 
ootton  -  fields  of  the  North  -  West  Sailors'  Home,  the  only  place  in 
Provinces  were  brought  under  the  the  town  in  which  our  seafaring 
■aperintendence  of  the  same  gentle-  countrymen  could  find  a  decent 
man.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  refuge,  was  situated  in  the  worst 
sometimes  accused  of  being  hostile  part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  dens  of  panders  and  prostitutes,  of 
ooontry.  Yet  we  see  him  here  drink  and  debauchery,  to  whose 
giving  his  sanction  to  an  appoint-  owners  the  local  government  had 
ment  which,  more  perhaps  than  pranted  licenses  to  carry  on  their 
any  other,  opened  out  opportuni-  infamous  trade.  But  Sir  John  had 
ties  of  legitimate  enterprise  to  the  not  been  two  months  in  India 
merchant,  and  which  foiled  the  before  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
plans  of  the  speculator.  Those  of  a  better  system.  It  is  true  be 
who  have  had  any  experience  of  •nibroiled  himself  thereby  with  the 
the  extent  to  which  gambling  in  local  government;  but  that  was 
CO' ton  was  carried  on  in  the  earlier  simply  because  he  carried  out  at 
days  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  moment  a  reform  pressed  upon 
how  many  fortunes  were  gaine<l  them  for  years,  and  even  then  not 
sod  lost  in  the  speculation,  will  entertained.  He  established  a  new 
scarcely  regret  that  Sir  John  should  Sailors'  Home  in  the  best  part  of 
have,  by  the  appointment  we  have  the  town, — the  money  being  pro- 
referred  to,  limited  the  action  of  vided  partly  by  private  subscrip- 
the  mere  speculator,  and,  whilst  tions,  to  which  he  contributed 
encouraging  that  of  the  legitimate  magnificently;  partly  by  the  pro- 
trader,  have  inffired  to  the   cuHir  ceeda  of  the  sale  of  the  old  Hone; 
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partly    by   a    grant    from    Govern-  loaded  with   the   chains   of  debt  to 
ment.     He   directed   the   formation  the  latter.     From  such   a  va&salage 
in   the   three  presidencies  of  Sana-  no  amount  of  legislation  could  raise 
tory    Commissions    for    the   special  those   poor  men.     It  was  education 
object  of  searching  out  abuses  such  alone  that  could  elevate  their  con- 
as    those   wo    have    described,   and  dition,   physical  as  well   as    moral, 
proposing    measures    for    their    re-  and  it  was  to  education  accordingly 
ibrm.      These     Conmiissions,    exist-  that  he  had  recourse, 
ing  in   one   form  or  anotlier  during  Nor  was  this  advantage  confined 
his   tenure   of  office,  have  been  in-  only  to  the  men.     Female  education 
directly  of  the  greatest  advantage,  was  subsidised  first  in  the  Punjaub, 
Possessing  no  executive  power,  tliey  and   afterwards   in   the    other    pro- 
have   nevertheless    brought    to    the  vinces  of  the  empire.     Perhaps   of 
n'>tice  of  the  authorities  evils  which  all  measures  afibcting  the  pennanent 
had   long  been   unchecked — a  state  good  of  the  higher  class  of  the  na- 
of  insanatation  alfecting  Europeans  tives  of  India  tliis  is  the  most  im- 
as  well  as  natives  which  had  even  portant.      So  long  as  the  wives  of 
been    fostered.      At    their    sugges-  opulent    landlords    and    rich    mer- 
tion  a  scientific  examination  of  the  chants   remain  uneducated,  so   long 
drinking  water   at  all   the  stations  will   the   husbands  make  no  effort 
has   been    instituted,  and    this    hiis  at  all  to  break  the  bonds  of  obsolete 
already    borne    abundant    fruit.     It  customs.      In  an  Indian  household 
has   been   proved  beyond   a    doubt  the   wife   is  all-powerfuL      Though 
that   the   carelessness   prevailing  as  she  may  not  appear  in   public,  she 
to   tlie   use   of   water   for   drinking  pulls  the  strings  which  regulate  the 

Eurposcs  had  been   a  prolific — per-  conduct  of  the  husband.     He  dare 
ap8    the    most    prolific — cause     of  not  attempt  any  strange  course,  or 
disease.     Every    sanatory     question  adopt  any  new  device,  without  con- 
is  now  forwarded  for  their  opinion,  suiting  her   and   obtaining   her  ap- 
and  the   fruits  of  tl^ir  counsel  has  provaL     Even  though  he  may  have 
been  manifested   in  the  decrease  of  renounced    for    his    own    part    the 
eieknoss  and  mortality,  alike  in  the  superstitions    of    Hindooism,   he  is 
barrack  and  in  tlie  jail,  in  the  town  always  careful,  when  he  returns  to 
and  in  the  cantonment.  the   threshold  of  his  house,  to  con- 
Another    important     subject     to  form  to  its  rites  and  tenets.     This 
which     his    peace    policy    afibrded  it  is  which  has  made  the  progress 
him    leisure   to   turn    his    attention  of  the  European  reformer  in  India 
is  the  education  of  the  nia.sses.     It  so  slow ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as 
has  been   stjited,  and  we  believe  it  an  imdoubted  fact,  that  if  the  wives 
to  be  true,  that  the  increased  grant  were    once    gained,    the    husbands 
on    this    account   during  his  tenure  would  only  be  too  glad  to  follow, 
of  office  amounted  to  about  £50,000  Acting,  we  do  not  doubt,  on  this 
per  annum.     We  have  not  space  to  conviction.  Sir  John   Lawrence   has 
state   in   detail  all   that  he   accom-  encouraged,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
plished    in    this    respect.      It    will  cause     of    female     education.       In 
suffice   if  we  indicate  the  direction  1864  he  authorised  a  grant  of  £800 
in   which    his    eflbrts    tended.      It  a-year  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pun* 
was  his  great  wish,  in  this  as  in  all  jaub.     This  grant  was  increased  the 
other  a(;ts  of  his  rule,  to  reach  the  following  year  by  another  of  £1000 ; 
masses  of  the  people.     None  knew  but   the    attention    of    the    officers 
better  tlian  he,  from  bitter   experi-  concerned"  was  drawn  to  the  neces- 
ence    in    bygone    days,  how    those  sity  of  endeavouring  rather  to  lead 
masses  are  tyrannised  over,  alike  by  thm  to  drive,  of  acting  quietly  and 
t)ie  landlord  and    the  petty  trader,  unostentatiously,    and,    in    no    case, 
Uncultured    and    uneducated,    they  of  ex«Tcising  their  influence  to  cause 
commence    their   course   of   life    in  an  official  pressure  upon  the  natives 
bondage  of  the  former,  and  end  it  such  as  they  could  not  resist.     In 
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1867  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  organisa- 
local  governments  and  administra-  tion  of  a  system  of  meteoruiogical 
tions  on  the  subject.  In  this  the  observations  along  the  coast  of  the 
Supreme  Govemment'declared  it  to  Bay  of  Benfi^  and  at  the  port  of 
be  unadvisable  for  it  to  assume  the  Calcutta.  The  Ust  is  by  no  means 
entire  responsibiUty  of  initiating  exhausted;  many  other  reforms 
and  carrying  out  measures  for  tliis  have  been  carried  out,  which,  though 
object,  but  announced  at  the  same  in  themselves  important,  may  per- 
time  its  readiness  to  grant  liberal  haps  be  regarded  as  possessing  mi- 
assistance,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  nor  interest  for  the  general  pubUc. 
to  any  scheme  based  on  the  general  We  proceed  now  to  notice  the 
co-operation  of  the  native  com-  financial  operations  of  Sir  John 
mimity.  This  offer  has  been  eager-  Lawrence's  admini-^tration.  During 
ly  accepted  by  most  of  the  local  this  period  of  his  rule,  whilst  the 
|;ovemments  and  administrations,  revenue  has  increased  by  about  five 
and  efforts  have  been  made,  in  the  millions  sterling,  the  expenditure 
first  instance,  to  provide  normal  has  been  augmented  only  by  four, 
schools  for  female  teachers.  In  the  This,  in  itself,  may  be  regarded  as 
following  year  the  sum  of  JC1200  a  satisfactory  result;  but  it  will 
per  annum  for  five  years  was  placed  be  seen  to  partake  very  much  of 
at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  lo-  that  nature,  when  we  state  that 
cal  governments  to  establish  such  the  increase  of  expenditure  has 
schools  in  Uie  three  presidency  consisted  in  a  great  degree  of  an 
towns. .  The  work  is  at  least  well  increase  of  salaries,  consequent  on 
started,  and  requires  now  only  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  every 
be  vigorously  maintained.  article  of  necessity  in   the  country 

Whilst  female  education  has  been  has  greatly  increased.  The  sound 
pushed  on  in  this  manner,  every  basis  on  which  the  financial  con- 
other  branch  of  the  department  has  dition  of  the  country  rests  may 
felt  the  effect  of  tlie  energetic  in-  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  that,  afler 
fluence  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-  charging  the  whole  expenditure  for 
ment  The  department  has  been  barracks,  irrigation  works,  special 
reorganised  all  over  India ;  a  branch  fund  works,  new  transport  ships, 
has  been  introduced  into  Burma;  and  the  construction  of  the  India 
scholarships  have  been  sanctioned.  House  in  London,  against  the  ordi- 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  nary  revenues,  there  has  b3en  a  net 
to  induce  the  people  to  interest  deficit  of  little  more  than  two  mil- 
themselves  in  a  cause  fi>aught  with  lions  and  a  quarter.  But  the  ex- 
so  much  benefit  to  themselves  and  penditure  for  the  past  three  years 
to  their  children.  on  account  of  irrigation  and  special 

Amount  other  matters  of  pro-  fund  works  has  alone  reached  near- 
minent  mterest  which  have  been  ly  two  and  a  half  millions ;  whilst 
pushed  forward  during  the  past  five  the  construction  of  Indian  trans- 
years,  but  for  separate  comment  on  port  ships  has  amounted  to  more 
wliidi  we  have  no  space,  we  may  than  a  million ;  the  payments  on 
mention : — the  reorganisation  all  account  of  the  India  House  to 
over  the  country  of  the  pohce ;  the  nearly  half  a  million ;  and  upwards 
estabhshment  of  charitable  dispen-  of  four  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
saries  and  civil  hospitals  in  British  sand  pounds  have  been  spent  in  the 
Burma:  the  complete  reorganisa-  five  years  on  behalf  of  barracks, 
tion  of  tlie  subordinate  judicial  de-  All  these  constituted  extraordin- 
partment ;  the  establishment  of  a  ary  expenditure.  Deducted  from 
Chief  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Pun-  the  grand  total,  they  would  leave 
jaub,  and  tlie  appointment  of  £6,300,000  as  the  amount  consti- 
Kecorders  in  Burma,  a  Judicial  tuting  the  excess  of  income  over 
Commissioner  in  Sinde,  and  Gov-  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  five 
emment     law-officers    in    yahous  years  juft  eli^iMecL 
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During    the    same    period    many  exemptions  below  a  certain  income. 
schemes  of  taxation  have  been  dis-  During  his  five  years  of  office  he 
cussed.     A  large  party  has  eagerly  struggled  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
pressed  upon  Sir  John  the  expodi-  sure.     He  wished  that  the  incidence 
ency  of  imposing  taxes  which  would  of   this    tax   should   be    exiremely 
reach  all  alike,  their  iin[)Osition  be-  hght,  but  that  its  machinery,  adapt- 
ing   ap[)or>ioned    according   to  the  ed  to  the  people,  should  be  working, 
consumpiion  of  eacli,  rich  as  well  as  so  that,  in  the  event  of  prussure,  or 
poor.      In    the  eyes  of  these  men,  in  limes  of  emergency,  it  could  be 
au  increase  of  the  salt  tax  and  an  increased    at   once    to    the   dt^eired 
imposition  of  the  tobacco  t;jx  have  extent.       He    strove,     we     repeat^ 
found   the  greatest  favour.     But  in  throughout  his  entire  term  of  office, 
the   East  salt  is   an   article   of  the  for   such  a  measure,  but  he  strove 
first  necessity  to  the  poor  man,  and  in      vain.       His     councillors,     and 
tobacco     is    his     solitary     luxury,  especially    his     finance     ministers, 
Ground    down    in    many  parts   of  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  diffier- 
India    by   his     landlord,    compelled  ent    point  to  that  from   which  he 
to  unremitting    labour    to    support  regarded  it.     It  was  only,  in  fact, 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  those   de-  in  the  last  year  of  his  rule   that  the 
pendent  upon  him,  the    increase   of  Home    Q-oveinment    appointed    as 
tax.iti«.»n  upon  articles  so  necessary,  his      financial    councillor     a     man 
the  first  to  his  existence,  the  second  after    his    own    heart,  one  of   his 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  few  min-  trusted    subordinates    of  the   Pon- 
uies    of   relaxation    open    to    him,  jaub.     And  it  is   believed  that  the 
would,     it    seemed     to     Sir    John  scheme   of  which  he    most    highly 
Lawrence,  have  legalised  oppression  approved    will  be  produced  in  the 
of  the  kind  least  to  be  borne.     He  financial    statement  of  the  current 
knew  these  m^^-n  well ;  he  had  seen  year,  under  the  auspices  of  his  able 
the    ditliculties   against  which  they  succe-=sor,  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 
had   to   struggle,   the  privations   to  We  tliink  we  have  now  exhausted 
wldch  they  were  subjected,  and  he  the  fist  of   the  principal  measures 
determined  to  protect  them  against  which  his  firm  maintenance  of  peace 
a  legislation  ruinous  to  them,  ruin-  enabled  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  carry 
ous,  therefore,  to  the   best  interests  out  during  his  five  years*  t^'nure  of 
of   the     country.     It    appeared    to  oITice.     But  for  that  peace  all  those 
him  that  the    imposition    of    such  great  measures  of   irrigation,  mili- 
t.ixes  was  not  justified  by  a  solitary  tary  and  remunerative  public  works, 
political  consideration.      For,  whilst  the   education  and  elevation  of  the 
these  wretched  peasants  were  stag-  poor,    the    protection    accorded     to 
gering  along  under  a  load  of  taxa-  the     cultivators,    the     0}>ening    out 
tion  such  as   nearly   bent   them  to  of  new  lines  of  railways   and   tele- 
the    eart'.i,     the     wealthier     middle  graphs,  tlie  encouragement  of  cotton 
classes,  thriving  under  our  ride  and  cultivation    and     sanatition,    would 
because  of  our  rule,  were  absolutely  either  not  have  been  attempted,  or 
un'ouched.     They  did    not    coutri-  they   would  have  obtained   a   very 
bute  a  single  stiver  to  the  general  much    smaller  degree  of  attention. 
revenues  ot'  the  country,  and  only  Any   effort    made    to    extend     the 
in  the  large  cities  were  they  assess-  frontier  of  the  empire  in  the  north- 
ed in  a  small  amomit  for  the  pay-  west    would    most  decidedly   iiave 
ment  of  the  police   who   protected  claimed    the     undivided     attention 
their    piTsona    and    their    property,  of  the   Governor-General    and    his 
It    was    upon    these    men,    in    the  Council.      Tuey    would    have    had 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  no  time   to  attend   to  internal   im- 
any   new   taxation    ought    to    fall,  provenients.     What  is  of  even  more 
He  always  contended  that  for  India  cousequ^nce,  they  would  have  iiad 
the    perfection   of   direct     taxation  no  money.    The  carrying  out  of  the 
was  an  income  tax,  attended  with  least  in  magnitude  of  the  schemes 
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• 
of  the  adrocates  of  action-«-the  of  our  Bupremacy  in  the  mind  of 
occnpation  of  the  vallejB  of  Kho%t  an  enemy  when  he  yields  without 
and  Khurrum  —  could  not  have  fighting,  thao  when,  as  at  Urobeyla^ 
been  accomplished  at  a  smaller  he  mdices  constant  and  repeated 
mnnual  rate  that  two  millions  ster-  assaults  on  our  position,  deeming 
ling.  The  money  thus  spent  in  himself  in  those  wild  regions  our 
five  years  would  more  than  have  equal  The  result  of  that  campaign, 
«wallowed  up  the  amount  laid  out  though  almost  bloodless,  cannot 
in  great  works  of  irrigation,  rail-  be  doubted.  Those  who  best  know 
ways,  telegraphs,  and  the  others  the  firontier.  ciTilians  as  well  as 
we  have  enumerated.  The  uncer-  soldiers,  declare  that  its  effect  on 
tainty  consequent  on  a  state  of  war  the  offending  tribi^s  cannot  fail  to  be 
^ould  have  penetrated  likewise  to    lasting. 

nil  the  marts  of  India,  and  would  It  has  been  our  object  in  the  fore- 
have  given  encouragement  to  the  going  narrative  to  show  the  uses 
•disaffected  everywhere.  It  vvTDuld,  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  made  of 
"whilst  increasing  our  expenditure,  the  peace  which  he  maintained. 
%ave  diminished  our  revenue.  And,  No  a<  count  of  his  riceregal  career 
we  may  ask,  fur  what?  The  would,  however,  be  complete  with- 
«nswer  is  plain.  To  bring  about  out  some  reference  to  the  great 
%  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  less  calamity  by  which  the  country  was 
^gecure,  less  durable,  in  every  re-  visited  in  the  eatly  part  of  it  We 
«pect  less  satisfactory,  than  that  allude  naturally  to  the  famine  in 
which  now  exists.  And  to  accom-  Orissa.  Into  the  details  of  it  we 
plish  this  result  we  should  have  shall  not  enter.  It  will  suffice 
^eacrificed  all  that  internal  material  merely  to  state  that  Orissa  is  a  pro- 
progress  which  we  have  endeavour-  Tince  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
«d  to  describe.  <  Bay  of  Bengal,  under  the  adminis- 

It  is  not  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  tration  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  ever  neglectful  of  the  honour  of  the  pi  evince  of  that  name.  To- 
of  his  country.  The  policy  of  his  wards  the  close  of  1866,  the  press 
predecessor  forced  him  into  the  and  the  missionaries  haid  declared 
necessity  of  chastising  the  insolence  that  famine,  or  at  least  great  scarcity, 
•of  the  rulers  of  Bhootan,  and  most  was  inevitable  in  Orissa,  and  hard 
thoroughly  did  he  lower  their  pressed  upon  the  local  government 
pride.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  the  necessity  of  importing  grain, 
of,  he  assisted  so  far  as  lay  in  his  The  members  of  the  local  ^ovem- 
power,  that  expedition  into  Abys-  ment  did  not,  however,  beheve  in 
sinia  which  the  pseudo-Liberals  of  the  famine,  and  being  most  of  them 
£nglan<l  would  have  backed  out  of,  pseudo-Liberals  and  pseudo-poUtical 
but  which,  carried  out  by  a  Tory  eeonomists,  thpy  pinned  their  faith 
Government,  remains  a  monument  in  the  axiom  that  a  demand  would, 
of  splendid  foresight  and  masterly  always  create  a  supply.  No  argu- 
handling.  Even  towards  the  close  ments  could  shake  their  faith  in 
of  his  career  as  Viceroy,  he  directed  this  great  doctrine,  although,  hav- 
an  expedition  against  some  of  the  ing  spent  all  their  lives  in  Bengal, 
tribes  on  our  fix)nfier,  which  might  they  must  have  been  aware  that 
have  led,  which  all  engaged  in  it  for  e^glit  months  of  the  year  the 
hoped  would  lead,  to  a  repetition  of  south-west  monsoon  prevented  all 
the  Umbeyla  campaign — that  is,  to  traffic  with  Orissa  by  sea.  and  tlie 
hard  fighting  and  much  loss.  Even  rains  for  four  months  by  land.  Sir 
in  tliis  Sir  John  displayed  his  John  Lawrence,  who  by  no  means 
usual  prudence.  He  made  our  force  shared  their  opinions,  felt  a  vague 
«o  strong  that  the  enem^  were  para-  sort  of  anxiety  on  the  subject,  not- 
lysed,  and  fell  back  without  fight-  withstanding  tlie  assurances  of  the 
ing,  giying  in  to  all  our  demands,  local  ffovemment,  based  iiiK>n  re- 
It  surely  argues  a  grealer  oonTiolicii   ports  ftom.  ^  spoi|  ttlHife  ||^|tef 
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were  groundle53.     At  la^t  the  Lieu-  lei  by  the  ruler  of  the  province  in 

tenant- (T;)venior     himself     vijiitod  when  the  famine  occurred,  and  who 

Orissi.     He  returnel  in  the  month  had  j^iven  them  all  along  the  most 

of  March  18G6,  an^l  reported  to  the  p  )sitive     assurances,     based     upon 

Supremo    Grovernmimt     that    there  personal  knowledge,  that  the  famine 

was   no   prospect   of  tamine  ;     that  Wiis  a  myth.     If  we   condemn  Sir 

tliere   would   be   local   scarcity   and  John  for  not  acting  on  his  instincts, 

distress ;     but    that    to    meet     this  we  must  affirm  the  proposition  that 

special  measures  of  relief  had  been  no  G-overnor  is  justified  in  accept- 

carried    out ;     tliat    there    was    no  ing  tlie  reports  of  his  subordinates. 

necessity  even  for  advancing  money  The  fears  based  upon  his   instincts 

to  the  brissa  Irrig  ition   Company ;  by  Sir  John  were  not  felt  by  any  of 

and   that,   the  natur  d  fluctuation  of  his  colleagues.     Had  he  acted  arbi- 

pri:es  had  been  sufficient  to  attract  trarily,  had  he  overridden  his  Coun- 

food   to   the    di-tricts    in    which  it  cil,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct 

was  scarcest.  opposition    to    the    opinions  of   all 

This  opinion,  formed  on  the  spot  the  men  of  special  experience  in  the 
by  the  functionary  responsible  for  country, — and  yet  the  event  showed 
the  condition  of  the  province,  was  that  he  would  have  acted  rightly, 
of  so  decivled  a  nature  as  to  permit  As  it  is,  while  we  may  lament  tliat 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  coun-  he  did  not  follow  the  die  ates  of 
cillors  to  proceed  to  Simla,  free  from  those  instincts,  we  cannot  blame 
any  very  great  anxiety  with  respect  him  for  not  doing  so:  condemnation 
to  Orissa.  But  ihoy  had  scarcely  is  rather  due  to  tne  Lieutenant- 
reached  that  place  before  Sir  John's  Governor  whose  report  led  the 
doubts  returned,  and  he  again  moot-  Government  into  error,  and  who 
ed  tlie  question  of  the  importation  persisted  in  his  confidence  up  to  tiie 
of  grain.  Letters  in  the  various  moment  when  famine  was  upon  tlie 
newspapers,  wliich  appeared  about  population.  We  believe,  however, 
this  tinii.',  aided  to  shake  his  c onfi-  that  Sir  John  himself  always  re- 
dence  in  the  information  he  iiad  re-  gretted,  lo  the  end  of  his  career, 
ceived  from  the  Lieutenmt-Gover-  that  he  had  not  overridden  his 
nor.  His  anxiety,  however,  was  Council,  and  directed  the  iinporta- 
not  s'lared  by  his  councillors,  tion  of  grain  at  an  earlier  period. 
These  saw,  on  the  one  side,  the  It  was  his  conviction  as  to  the  mode 
vague  and  instinctive  fears  of  tlje  in  which  Sir  John  would  have  acted 
Governor-General,  who  had  never  had  he  borne  upon  his  own  shoul* 
visited  the  piovince,  and  who  per-  deis  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
sonally  knew  nothhig  of  it;  on  the  Government  of  India,  that  drew 
other,  the  positive  assurances  of  the  from  Lord  Cranboume  the  remark 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  had  re-  that  the  Governor-General  would 
cently  visited  the  province,  and  have  done  better  had  he  had  no 
wlio  was  receiving  daily  re])orts  Council.  This  remark  will  be  en- 
from  the  officers  in  it.  The  result  dorsed  by  all  who  paid  any  atten- 
Wivs  that  the  views  of  the  Lieuten-  tion  to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in 
ant-Go verner  were  sustained.  which    the    cumbrous    machine    of 

Those  views  were  held  by  the  Governor-General  and  Council  has 
Li.'ULenaiit-Governor  up  to  the  mo-  worked  during  the  past  five  years. 
ment  when  it  beca!ne  impossible  The  fact  is,  that  tlio  Supreme 
to  doul)t  the  famine,  and  wlien  it  Council  in  India  requires  in  the 
was  too  late  to  throw  in  grain  in  Governor-General  rather  a  master 
any  quantities.  Up  to  tlie  10th  than  a  colleague.  It  has,  however, 
June,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  been  too  much  the  tendency  oi 
persisteil  that  there  would  be  no  recent  legislation  to  place  the  Vice- 
famine,  and  yet  famine  was  even  roy  and  his  councillors  more  on  a 
then  in  the  land.  The  fact  was,  level  of  equality.  This  plan  was 
the  Supreme  Government  was  mis-  not  found  to  answer   badly   whea 
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the  Q-overnor-G-eneral  was  a  noble-  If  physiognomy  afford  any  in- 
man,  supported  by  a  powerful  poli-  sight  into  character,  then  is  Sir 
tical  pary  at  home ;  but  under  plain  John  Lawrence  indeed  one  of  the 
John  Lawrence,  who  liad  risen  from  highest  o.der  of  nature's  nobility, 
the  same  level  as  themselves,  who  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  that 
had  risen  so  high  above  th.^m  all,  it  square  head,  those  deep-set  ejes^ 
caused  oppositions  and  dissensions  the  capacious  forehead,  the  kindly 
such  as  were  lelt  far  beyond  the  smile  lending  an  air  of  graci<>us- 
circle  of  the  Council  itself.  It  was  ness  to  fe.iiures  in  themseLes  stern 
just  the  sort  of  opposition  that  would  and  rujfged,  without  being  greatly 
have  been  looked  upon  as  natural  impressed  in  his  favour.  It  is  a 
if  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  the  head  which  expresses  pow(;r,  sin- 
immediate  successor  of  Warren  tlasi-  cerity,  deep  convictions,  thorough 
inga.  Like  that  illustrious  G-over-  eamestne:«  of  purpose.  Tias  feel- 
nor-General,  he,  too,  was  brought  ing  is  immensely  strengthened 
into  contact  with  men  who,  spring-  when  you  enter  into  conversation 
ing  from  the  same  l^vel,  tnough  with  him.  His  views  may  not,  in- 
outstripped  in  the  race,  too  much  deed,  be  always  your  views,  but 
regarded  themselves  as  his  equals,  they  evidently  express  the  dtep 
Men  who  base  their  opinions  upon  convictions  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  experience  acquired  by  them-  they  are  invariably  supported  by 
selves  m  a  long  career  in  India,  are  reason  and  argument  If  the  sub- 
always  unwilling  to  resign  or  to  mo-  ject  be  India,  you  see  how  com- 
dify  those  opinions  in  deference  to  pletely  he  is  acquainted  with  every 
oon vie:  ions  founded  upon  the  simi-  detail  connected  with  its  political 
lar  experience  of  another.  And  as  situation — the  position  of  the  native 
in  India  tliere  are  at  least  two  princes,  of  the  army,  of  the  frontier 
schools  of  thought,  holding  prin-  now  thoroughly  all  the  arguments 
dples  in  every  respect  opposite  the  offered  in  opposition  to  his  own 
one  to  the  other,  it  tbiiows  that,  pol.cy  have  been  examined;  what 
when  the  disciples  of  these  opposite  a  deep  conviction  there  is  in  the 
schools  meet  at  the  same  council  mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  cor- 
board,  there  can  be  no  common  rectness  of  tlie  course  which  he, 
ground  between  them,  their  prin-  after  long  consideration,  has  adopt- 
dpk'S  being  ab  radice  opposed,  ed.  You  see  before  you,  in  fact^  a 
When  the  Govemor-G^eneral  be-  most  honest,  conscientious,  ex- 
longs  to  one  of  these  schools,  and  perienced,  and  able  Indian  states- 
some  of  his  councillors  to  the  otlier,  man,  possessing?  greater  experience 
the  difficulties  of  unanimity  are  in-  of  tlie  mode  of  governing  Asiatics 
creased.  It  has  often  been  said  than  any  hving  man;  you  see  him 
that  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  the  last  pruvided  with  a  reason — and  though 
Anglo-Indian  Viceroy.  It  may  be  you  may  not  agree  with  it,  it  is 
so;  and  indeed,  if  ever  there  should  always  a  solid  reason — lor  the  hne 
arise  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble  of  conduct  he  has  pursued  in  every 
Indian  services  a  statesman  whose  particular,  and  you  rise  from  that 
meri:s  shall  entitle  him  to  sit  in  mterview  impre&sed  with  a  con  vie- 
the  seat  of  Hastings  and  of  Law-  tion  of  his  knowledge  and  sincerity, 
renco,  we  can  well  believe  that  he  satisfied  that  you  have  been  talk- 
him  elf  would  pause,  and  weigh,  ing  with  one  of  the  grandest  men 
and  [)onder,  ere  he  committed  him-  that  ever  lived, — with  one  to  whom, 
self  to  accept  a  position  which  looking  at  his  entire  career,  poster- 
would  most  surely  expose  him  to  ity  will  assign  one  of  the  loftiest  pe- 
the  half-hearted  support,  nay,  even  to  destals  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
the  strenuous  opposition,  oi'  some  of  As  a  politician  and  an  adminis- 
those,  at  least,  with  whom  he  would  trator,  we  believe  Sir  John  Law- 
be  called  upon  to  sit  in  council  rence  will  always  be  regarded  as 
you  oy. — Ka  Doxuy.  1  d 
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one  of  the  greatest  men  India  has  offered  them  at  Government  House, 
ever  trained.  Socially — and  it  is  The  same  individuals  could  not  be 
this  wliich  has  made  him  so  many  loud  enough  in  praise  of  the  wines 
enemies — he  did  not  always  raise  tendered  to  them  on  the  occasion 
himself  to  the  level  of  his  position  of  their  first  dining  ^with  Sir  John 
— that  is  to  say,  with  the  best  will  in  Lawrence's  successor.  And  yet,  it 
the  world  he  made  social  mistakes  is  a  fact  that  the  wines  were  the 
such  as  tho^  to  whom  they  referred  same — the  remnant  of  the  stock  left 
rarely  pardoned.  lie  forgot  men's  behmd  by  Sir  John, 
names  and  faces;  he  shook  hands  It  is  strange  that  the  greatest 
with  the  wrong  man,  and  gave  a  enemies  of  Sir  John,  himself  a 
distant  bow  to  him  to  whom  he  civihan,  should  exist  in  the  ranks 
should  have  been  cordial  He  did  of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service. 
not  mix  with  the  crowd  at  his  par-  As  a  body,  these  grudge  him  alike 
ties,  but  generally  spent  the  even-  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed 
ing  in  talking  with  any  one  who  and  the  honours  he  has  gained, 
had  the  assurance  to  address  him.  They  are  heartily  glad  that  he  has 
The  fact  is,  he  disliked  large  par-  gone.  This  feeling  is  strong  ia 
ties ;  he  was  naturally  shy  and  re-  Bengal  proper,  but  it  exists  in 
served,  and  he  was  too  glad  to  allow  greater  or  less  intensity  all  over  the 
people  to  do  exactly  as  they  liked  country.  We  can  only  attribute  it^ 
under  his  roof.  But  these  social  on  the  whole,  to  the  jealousy  enter- 
mistakes  were  never  forgiven — nay,  tained  by  men  generally  of  those 
iu  some  cases  they  were  treasured  who  rise  from  their  own  level  to  a 
up  against  him  to  the  hour  of  his  superior  position,  of  which  we  have 
departure.  Then,  again,  although  in  England  a  striking  example  in 
he  was  the  most  liberal  of  men — al-  the  malignity  with  which  the  hte- 
though  he  entertained  munificently,  rary  world  has  attacked  the  career 
and  spared  no  expense  in  his  house-  of  Mr.  Disrach.  In  the  ease  of  Sir 
hold  arrangements — although  the  John  Lawrence  it  is  perhaps  not 
amount  expended  in  charity  was  remarkable  that  the  members  of 
enormous — yet  his  refusal  to  give  a  his  own  service  who  have  shown 
cup  to  the  races,  and  some  mistakes  towards  him  the  least  sympathy 
made  by  the  members  of  his  eailier  are,  in  some  cases,  men  whom  he 
staffs,  of  which  he  himself  had  no  has  himself  advanced,  and  ad- 
knowledge,  gave  to  the  grumblers  vanced  in  spite  of  the  public  opin- 
and  cavillers  an  opportunity  ot  ion  hostile  to  their  claims, 
which  they  eagerly  took  advantage.  In  the  ranks  of  the  army  Sir 
The  mistakes  alluded  to  were  re-  John  has  many  more  admirers 
medied  at  the  earliest  opportunity  than  in  the  body  of  the  service  to 
by  a  change  in  the  personal  stafif,  wliich  he  belonged.  It  is  not  that 
but  their  effect  long  survived.  In  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do 
so  far  as  they  personally  affected  anything  for  the  army.  On  the 
Sir  John  Lawrence  they  were  utter-  contrary,  perhaps  no  previous  GJov- 
ly  baseless.  He  himself  cared  no-  ernor-General  has  endeavoured 
thing  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  so  much  as  he  to  divert  the  higher 
and  eared  little  for  wine.  But  in  political  appointments  to  the  Civil 
catering  for  the  pubhc,  his  instruc-  Service.  This  has  been  keenly  felt. 
tions  were  that  the  best  of  every-  It  has  not,  however,  been  resented 
thing  should  be  provided.  We  un-  in  a  paltry  spirit.  On  the  con- 
hesitatingly  assert  that  these  in-  trary,  even  those  who  have  seen 
structions  were  literally  carried  out.  the  claims  of  inferior  men  preferred 
Ami  yet  some  men,  who  probably  to  their  own,  have  done  full  justice 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  quality  to  the  conscientious  motives  of  the 
of  wine,  thought  it  fine  to  pretend  Gk)vernor-Gkneral.  They  have  re- 
that  they  could  not  drink  what  was  cognised  his  absolute  right  to  de- 
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dde  in  such  matters  according  to  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Sir 
lus  own  convictions  of  what  was  John  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
befitting,  rather  than  according  to  the  attacks  of  the  presR.  This  is 
their  fancies.  And  even  when  they  easy  to  account  for.  He  had  not 
have  personally  suffered,  they  have  been  trained  in  that  rough  public 
Bot  failed  to  admire  tlie  determin-  life  through  which  an  English 
ation  to  act  according  to  his  own  statesman  has  to  hew  his  path.  As 
ligfhts,  without  favour  or  afiection,  a  young  and  rising  civilian  the 
iHiich  has  been  one  of  the  mo^t  press  had  never  referred  to  him 
marked  characteristics  of  Sir  John  bnt  to  praise  him.  As  Chief  Com- 
Lftwrence's  career.  They  have  de-  miasioner  of  the  Punjaub  he  bad 
lected,  moreover,  in  all  his  actions,  been  held  up  by  the  press  to  the 
tiiat  quick  coup  cTceil,  that  power  of  pnblic  as  a  pattern  administrator^ 
•eting  on  the  moment,  of  grasping  After  the  terrible  events  of  1857, 
•  plan  embracing  many  simnltane*  the  English  press  vied  with  the 
OUB  operations,  which  so  strongly  Anglo-Indian  in  endeavouring  to 
marks  a  great  military  command-  do  him  honour.  It  was  only  after 
•r.  His  strong  sense  of  justice  has  he  had  become  Viceroy,  ailer  he 
not  less  commended  itself  to  their  had  reached  the  highest  point  to 
admiration ;  and  they  have  appre-  which  a  subject  could  rise,  that  the 
oiated  to  the  full  that  superiority  tone  of  the  Indian  press  changed. 
lo  petty  routine  which  prompted  Then  he  was  attacked;  then  he 
lum  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  junior  was  loaded  with  abuse;  then  the 
oflScer,  surrounded  though  he  might  merit  of  h  s  past  achievements  was 
be  by  the  dullest  mediocrities  in  rudely  plucked  from  him ;  then  he 
the  country.  was  told  that  it  was  not  he  who  had 

By  the  native  landowners  Sir  sayed  the  Punjaub  in  1857,  but  his 
John,  though  really  their  groat e^^t  subordinates  in  spite  of  him.  These 
benefactor,  was  not  appreciated,  attacks  were  maide,  it  is  true,  after 
They  regarded  all  his  efforts  to  he  had  refused  to  tax  the  masses 
eiocate  and  raise  tlier  aUitfts  of  the  rather  than  the  rich ;  afler  he  had 
enltivators  as  attacks  upon  them-  expressed  his  determination  to  pro- 
aelves.  They  did  not  correctly  tect  the  coolie  labourer  aga  nst  ill 
M^reciate  the  fact  tliat  to  improve  usage  from  his  employer,  the 
toe  condition  of  the  masses  was  planter;  afler  he  had  pronounced 
indirectly  to  benefit  themselves,  against  an  aggressive  policy  in  the 
They  adopted,  therefore,  that  shib-  North-West,  and  in  favour  of  a  limit- 
boleth  so  common  among  Anglo-  ed  measure  of  tenant-right  in  Oudb. 
Indians — '^  What  has  he  done  for  Sir  John  felt  tliese  attacks,  and 
fif/"  and  although  he  had  in  winced  under  them;  they  annoyed 
realty  given  them  peace  and  pros-  and  vexed  him;  but  not  one  of 
perity — aithoujh  he  had  taxed  them  afl'ected  his  policy.  No  pros- 
tbem  but  lightly — although  he  had  i>eGt  of  their  cessation,  and  of  a  tor- 
opened  out  to  the  best  amongst  rent  of  praise  in  their  stead,  altered 
them  opportunities  of  public  ser-  a  single  measure  in  favour  of  which 
Tioe — yet,  b«'cau8e  he  had  refused  his  convictions  had  been  enlisted. 
to  tax  the  masses  to  their  advan-  A  memorable  instance  of  this  occur- 
lage.  they  replird,  *' Nothing,"  and  red  in  1867.  The  Lieutem.nt-Gov- 
oondemned  him.  ernor  of  Bengal  had  introduced  into 

It  is  necessary,  to  a  ccmolete  the  Bengal  Council,  and  tliat  Coun- 
conoeption  of  the  character  of^  the  cil  had  passed,  a  measure  called  for 
late  Viceroy,  that  we  should  allude  by  the  European  tea-planters,  regu- 
to  one  particular  feature  of  it,  which  lating  the  service  of  the  coolies  im- 
18  not  geniTally  known.  We  allude  ported  from  Bengal  into  the  pro- 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded  vinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar.  The 
the  criticisms  of  the  pulidic.      We    measure  waa  atroDg^  recommended. 
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by     the     Lieutenant-Governor,    by  tions  of  self-interest  had  given  way 

several  members  of  his  own  Council,  to  a  reverence  for   the   honest  sin- 

and   by   the   press.      Sir  John   had  cerity  by  which  his  rule   had   been 

only  to  pass   it,  and   his  popularity  characterised.     Calcutti  has   seldom 

with    the   European  community   of  echoed   back    a    more    enthusiastic 

Ciileutta  was   insured.      But  he   did  cheer   than    that  which    responded 

not  like  it.      He  thought   it  forged  to    the   generous  call  of    the    new 

the  chains  of  servitude  on   the  un-  Viceroy,  as  the  yacht  upon   which 

fortunate    coolies,   and,    aft(^r    long  his  predecessor    stepped    was    un- 

nnd   anxious    consideration,   he    re-  moored.     There  were  few  dry  eyes 

fused    to  it  his  sanction.      Instead  on   the   landing-place;     there   were 

thereof,  however,  he  ordered  a  com-  few  who  did  not  feel  that  a  great- 

naission,  the  members  of  which  were  ness,  purely  Anglo-Indian — a  great- 

to  be  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-  ness  in  which  they  as  Anglo-Indians 

Governor    of   Bi^ngal,  who  was   in  could  sympathise,  in  whidn  they  had 

favour  of  the  Bill  and  convinced  of  a  share — had  departed  from  them. 
its  equity,  to  traverse  the  two  pro-        This,  we    are  confident,    was   no 

viiices  and  to  report  as  to  the  pro-  transitory  feeling.      It  will  increase 

bable   effect  which    the   Bill  would  with    every  year    of   his    absence. 

have    on     the     coolie      population.  Never  will  the  memory  of  his  long 

They    traversed   the   two   provinces  and  varied  career  be  forgotten.      It 

accordingly;    but    all  the   evidence  will  serve  for  ever  as   an   example 

they  took,  all  that   they   saw,  con-  to   those  whom   he  left  behind — to 

vinced  them  of  the  tyrannical  n a-  those  who  may  follow  him,  an  ex- 

ture  of   the   Bill,   of  the   justice  of  ample  to  do  their  duty.      And  if,  in 

the   objections   tiiken   to   it    by   Sir  the  course  of  time,  either  by  changes 

John.      Yet,   because   Sir  John   re-  which  cannot  now  be   foreseen,  or 

fused  his  assent  to  a  measure  thus  by  a  departure  firom  that  sure  and 

proved   to  be  tyrannical  and  unjust,  steady  lino  of  policy  with  wluch  his 

he  was  attacked  incessantly  by  the  name   will   ever  be   associated,   our 

press.     On  this,  as  on  all  occasions.  North- West  frontier  should  become 

he  pri'ferred  his  conscience  to  pop-  the  seat  of  war,  or  the  fate  of  India 

ularity.  should   depend   on   the  result   of  a 

And     yet,    notwithstanding    this,  battle  at  Candahar,  at  Herat,  or  on 

when   the   day  arrived   for   his   de-  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  thoughts  of 

Earture  from  the  country  in  which  all  will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the 
e  had  served  with  so  much  honour  Anglo-Indian  civilian  under  whose 
— which  he  had  been,  under  Provi-  rule  our  resources  were  husbanded, 
dence,  the  means  of  saving  in  1857 —  our  position  maintained  though  not 
a  feeling  of  compunction  seemed  to  extended,  and  who  was  able,  m  the 
steal  over  very  many  for  the  man-  five  years  of  his  viceroyalty,  to  lay 
ner  in  which  they  had  opposed  him  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  ad- 
in  his  viceregal  office.  Some  few,  vancement,  moral  as  well  as  mate- 
indeed,  held  as  nnich  aloof,  as  rial,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  knit  to- 
they  could  consisU^ntly  with  the  gether,  and  ultimately  to  unite,  the 
position  they  occupied,  prefeiring  interests  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
to  make  their  couit  to  the  rising  great  Aryan  race,  and  to  open  out 
sun  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  to  the  people  of  Hindustan  a  proa- 
the  European  papulation  turned  to-  pect  of  general  education  and  en- 
wanls  him  with  aflection  and  rev-  lightenment  such  as  will  give  them 
erence.  The  hearty  cheers  which  the  knowledge,  and  with  the  know- 
greeted  him  us  he  stepped  on  bonrd  ledge  the  power,  which  alone  can 
the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  him  guarantee  them  effectually  against 
to  the  steamer,  told  him  that  he  the  oppression  under  which  they 
had  earned  the  respect  which  was  and  their  forefathers  have  been 
not   to  be  bought,  that  all  calcula-  ground  down  for  centuries. 
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The  Radical  faction  in  the  Unit-  of  intellect,  and,  by  virtue  ot  his 
ed  States  has  become  somewhat  too  office  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
rampant.  Having  conquered  the  of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Relat  ona^ 
Soutbi  and  monopolised  the  favour  is  a  far  more  influential  person.  In 
of  the  North,  it  seems  to  think,  some  respects  he  is  superior  to  a 
with  its  large  Congressional  major-  Secretary  of  State,  whose  nomina- 
ity  at  its  back,  that  there  are  no  tions  he  can  reject,  and  whose  poUcy 
limits  to  its  power;  thrt  it  can  he  may  thwart.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sum- 
snub  and  humiliate  Great  Britain,  ner  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
annex  the  whole  of  British  America,  America.  He  is  an  accomplished 
and  take  possession  of  Mexico,  speaker — somewhat  too  much  ad- 
Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  without  dieted  to  '^  high  falutin,"  ^'  spread- 
let  or  liindrance,  or  more  than  a  eagleism,"  and  long  poetical  quota- 
eentle  protest  from  the  states  and  tiona,  but  eloq^uent,  nevertheless, 
kingdoms  that  may  be  aggrieved  by  and  well  trained  m  the  higher  dcpart- 
its  rapacity.  This  arrogance,  which  roents  of  public  life.  He  is  a  native 
might  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
disgusting,  is  not  without  its  dan-  lawyer  by  profession,  though  he 
eerous  side.  Were  it  only  displayed  does  not  live  by  his  practice,  but 
in  tlie  newspapers,  it  would  be  bad  upon  his  salary  as  a  senator.  He 
enough ;  but  it  becomes  much  worse  has  long  been  noted  for  his  anti- 
when  a  man  like  Mr.  Charles  Sum-  slavery  opinions,  which  he  ha.^  advo- 
ner  lends  it  the  authority  of  his  cated  through  evil  as  well  as  through 
name  and  position,  and  when  other  good  report,  but  always  without 
senators  follow  his  lead  and  let  much  temper  or  discretion.  Eleven 
loose  their  tongues  to  stir  up  strife  or  twelve  years  ago  he  wantonly 
between  England  and  America,  charged  the  Southern  ladies  with 
The  Mr.  Chandler  who  curtly  insists  being  ^'  unvirtuou^,*'  and  created 
that  England  shall  be  ma<le  to  give  thereby  a  social  commotion  in 
up  Canada  to  the  United  States  Washington  which  has  seldom  been 
whether  tlie  Canadians  approve  or  equalled  in  tliat  city.  Called  upon 
disapprove,  and  who  boasts  that  to  retract  and  apologise,  he  reit- 
60,000  ''  Miehiganders  '*  are  ready  erated  and  intensified  the  slander 
to  overrun  Canada  at  the  shortest  at  the  first  available  opportunity, 
notice,  is  or  was  lately  a  linen-draper  A  Southern  member  of  Congress, 
at  Detroit  It  is  no  disparagement  named  Brooks,  called  him  person- 
of  him,  even  among  the  Americans  ally  to  account;  and  Mr.  Sumner  re- 
who  know  him  best,  to  say  ttiat  he  fusing  to  give  liim  the  satisfaction 
is  a  man  without  education,  man-  of  the  duello^  or  any  other,  the 
ners,  or  sobriety  ;  and  that  he  is  champion  of  the  South  took  ocoa- 
of  no  more  political  account  than  sion  to  administer  personal  chas- 
Daniel  O' Sullivan,  the  Cork  butter-  tinmen t,  by  beating  the  senator 
merchant  and  ex-mayor  and  magis-  over  tlie  head  with  a  stick.  For 
trate,  who  thinks  that  assas^'ins  may  this  act  tlie  Southern  ladies  pre- 
be  honourable  men.  As  such,  Mr.  sented  Mr.  Brooks  with  a  gold- 
Chandler  may  be  dismissed  as  an  headed  and  jewelled  cane.  The 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  class  consequences  to  Mr.  Sumner  were 
of  men  that  universal  suffrage  and  serious.  By  the  advice  of  his 
the  political  system  of  the  Great  medical  att<*ndant8,  who  dreaded 
Republic  sometim>3s  elevate  into  mental  as  well  as  physical  injuzr 
public  position.  Mr.  Charles  Sum-  to  their  patient  as  the  result  of  this 
ner  is  a  poUtician  of  a  higher  order  savage    onslaught^    he    retired    for 
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some  years  from  the  excitement  of  dent  Lincoln  himself  was  the  first  to 
pul)lio  life,  and  travelled  in  Europe,  inaugurate,  and  which  was  followed 
He  was  cordially  received  in  Eng-  not  only  by  Great  BriUin,  but  by 
land,  and  admitted  into  the  highest  France  and  every  maritime  power 
society,  leaving  behind  him  the  of  Europe — to  have  doubled  alike 
impression  that  he  was  the  ardent  the  duration  and  the  cost  of  the 
friend  and  admirer  of  this  country.  Civil  War.  He  makes  no  accosation 
Whether  the  cane  of  Mr.  Brooke  has  against  France,  or  Spain,  or  Suasia, 
left  its  impression  on  the  mental  or  Italy;  but  against  unsympathetic 
state  of  Mr.  Sumner,  is  a  question  England  he  discharges  aU  the  vials 
which  physicians  alone  are  corn-  of  his  wrath,  and  in^^ists  tliat  the 
peteut  to  di^jcuss,  though  it  may  British  people  ought,  in  equity  as 
well  be  asktd  by  the  sober  politi-  well  as  in  common  law,  to  pay  at 
cians  of  England  who  have  read  his  least  half  the  charges  of  the  war — a 
recent  speech  on  the  depredations  little  trifle  of  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  Alabama.  millions  of  pounds  sterling!     Nay  I 

That  the  Senate,  in  secret  session    The   senator  will    not    be  sati&fied 
specially    summoned    for    the    pur-    even  with  this  comfortable  solatioQ 
pose,     had,     under     Mr.     Sumner's    to     the     wounded    dignity    of   the 
leadership,   njected   by   a    majority    United   States,  unless  (hear  it,  hea- 
of  54  against  1  the  treaty  nej^otiated    ven  and   enrth  I    hear  it,   men   and 
between  Mr.  Reverdy   Johnson  and    angels!     hear    it,     above     all,     ye 
Lords   Stxinley  and   Clarendon,  was    spouters  of  buncombe!)   Great  Bri- 
a    fact    made    known   to    the    Eu-    tain  shall  humbly  acknowledge  her- 
ropean      public       more      than      a    self  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
month   ago   by   the  Atlantic  cable;    make -a  satisfactory  apology  I     This 
but   that  Mr.  Sumner  had  brought    would   bo  exquisite  fooling   if   Mr, 
80   formidable   a  bill   of  indictment    Sumner  had  it  all   to  himself,  but 
against    the     British     Government    it  ceases   to   be    fooling    whenever 
wa-^  not  suspected  until  the  regular    any    considerable    portion    of    the 
ocean     mail    furnished     the    whole    people  to  whose  judgment  it  is  ad- 
document,  together   with  the  com-    dressed  accepts  it  as  true  ground  of 
ments      of      the     American     press,    quarrel.      We   on    this  side   of  tlie 
Never  in  the  history  of  nations  has    Atlantic  may   think  such   demands 
such  a  fhiim  been  set  up  by  any  re-    insane;  but  on  Mr.  Sumner's  side  of 
sponsible  statesman  against  a  friend-    the  Atlantic,   their  enunciation  has 
ly  Government;  and  that  Mr.  Sumner    made  him  tne  hero  of  the  day,  and 
is  not  exactly  a  responsible  stJites-    marked  him  out  prominently  as  the 
man,   is    t'le    only    favourable    cir-    mo-t    available    candidate    for     the 
cumsiance  connected  with  his  mani-    Presidency,  in  succession  to  General 
festo.      The  senator,   doubtless,   de-    Grant.      All  accounts   agree   in  re- 
sired   to  make  a  sensation  ;  and  he    presenting  Mr.  Sunmer's  speech  as 
made    one.      His    claim    is    almost    a  great  success.      Perhaps,   as    the 
enou^'^h  to  make  timid  people  hold    Rev.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  a  popu- 
their   breath,    and   quite   enough   to    lar  book  which  he  was  not  inclined 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  in  spite    to    read,    the    spee<h    will    *'  blow 
of   an   all   but  irresistible  tendency    over."      Trusting,   for    the  sake   of 
to   laugh,  at  such   malignant  drivel,    the   United    States    as    well    as  of 
The      damages     inflicted     by     that    Great    Britain,    that    the    common- 
pestiferous      Alabama      upon      the    sense  of  the  Americans  will,  when 
conmi'  rce    of    tlie    North    are    but    the  first  wonderment  has  subbided. 
moleljills    compared    to    the    multi-    repudiate     such     unreasoning     and 
tudinous  .  Alpine    summits    of    Mr.    unreasonable    insolence    towards    a 
Sunmtr's    demands.      He    considers    great  and  friendly  country   as   Mr. 
the    conduct    of   Great    Britain,   in    Sumner  and  Mr.  Chandler  have  dis- 
recogni-ing  the  belligerency  of  the    played,    we    proceed    to    show,    as 
South— a  proceeding  which   Presi-    calmly  and^'^deliberately  as  we  can, 
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the  fatal  error  into  which  the  Gk>v-  dency  to  produce  angry  action.    In 

•rnmcnt  of  the  United  States  will  England,  our  politicians  and  public 

fidl,  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis-  writers,  strong  in  the  oonscionsDess 

agreement     with     regard    to    the  of    national    power,  never    conde- 

iJabama,  and  any  other  questions  soended  to  retort,  but   listened  to 

that  may  hang  upon  that  like  beads  the  hard  words  <»  cor  discontented 

upon    a   string,    it    underrates    the  cousins  with  more  amusement  than 

power  or  the  spirit,  or  insults  the  indignation.    But  the  case  is  differ- 

nonour,  of  this  country.  ent  at  the  present  time.    A  maniac 

It  is  unfortunately  but   too  ap-  with  a  lighted   brand  may  do  no 

parent  that  every  one  who  reviles  mischief  ^  he  whirls  it  upon  the 

er  depreciates  England    is   certain  ioe;  but  the  same  maniac,  with  the 

of  a  favourable  hearing  in  America,  same  brand,  beoomes  a  very  differ- 

Whether  he  be  a  fiery  Fenian  or  a  ent  person  at  the  door  of  a  powder* 

down  -  east   Yankee    native    bom,  magazine. 

aoch  a  text  and  such  a  commentary  That  the  maniacs  and  the  kindlers- 
are  certain  of  applause.  Every  one,  up  of  strife  may  not  have  it  all 
on  the  contraiy,  who  praises  Eng-  their  own  way  in  America,  we  pro- 
land — tesU  the  fate  of  Mr.  Beverdy  oeed  to  show,  witJi  all  possible  good 
Johnson — is  certain  to  draw  upon  feeling,  that  were  such  an  unsi^ak* 
himself  the  ceusure  of  American  able  calamity  as  a  war  to  befall  the 
pohticians.  These  facts  are  notori-  two  countries,  it  is  just  possible  that 
ous,  thouffh  not  their  underlying  America  mig^t  sufl&r  most.  How* 
seasons.  Nor  are  they  entirely  of  ever  this  may  be,  there  are  two 
recent  growth,  although,  no  doubt^  principal  reasons  why  Uie  United 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  States  should  desire  to  maintain 
Civil  War  have  intensified  the  ill  friendly  relations  with  all  the  world, 
feeling.  In  the  first  place,  whatever    tiieir 

Long  before  the  outburst  of  the  Fenian  or  other  mob-orators  may 
South,  thid  ''  tall  talk "  on  the  say  or  think,  and  whatever  irrita- 
aubject  of  war  with  England  was  tion  of  feeling  may  exist  against 
oonimon  throughout  the  States,  this  country,  the  business  men  of 
though  least  of  all  in  the  South^  America,  who  govern  the  statesmen 
where  the  planters  were  proud  in  the  long-run,  know  perfectly  well 
of  their  English  and  Scottish  de-  that  their  country  is  not  in  a  posi- 
scent,  and  cherished  pleasing  mem-  tion  to  provoke  a  war  even  with 
cries  of  the  old  country,  which  Spain  fear  the  possession  of  Cuba, 
Washington  himself  was  accustom-  much  less  with  a  power  so  formi- 
ed  to  speak  of  as  '^  home.*'  But  in  dable  as  Great  Britain.  The^  are 
those  comparatively  quiet  times,  bound  over  in  heavy  penalties  to 
when  no  question  of  any  real  im-  keep  the  peace,  npt  only  bv  their 
portance  was  pending  between  the  huge  debty  but  by  the  &ct  that  the 
two  countries,  this  blustering  arro-  Union,  as  restored  by  the  strong 
gance,  tliough  it  pleaded  tlie  utter-  arm  of  military  power,  is  not  ox- 
ers and  the  listeners,  did  no  parti-  actly  the  Union  that  it  was  twenty 
cular  harm.  Vanity  and  jealousy,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  that  an 
ratlier  than  hatred,  were  at  the  bot-  immense  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
tom  of  it ;  and  the  professors  of  before  the  North  and  South  can  be 
''  buncombe,"  as  i^  their  wonty  truly  called  a  united,  homogene- 
i^ke  daggers  without  the  slight-  ous,  and  cohesive  people.  These 
est  intention  of  using  them.  But  two  circumstances,  together  or  8ep»- 
evcn  in  that  remote  period,  it  was  rately,  are  great,  if  not  all-sufficient^ 
apparent  to  thoughtful  men,  that  reasons  why  the  (Government  of  the 
such  angry  words  had  a  tendency  United  States  will  not  undertake 
to  provoke  angry  feelings ;  and  we  any  war  which  can  be  honourably 
all  know  that  angry  feelings,  if  too  avoided,  and,  above  idl,  why  it  wm 
persistently  eza^wrated,  hATe  a  teik-  not  put  forwrd  insapd  damanda  lik» 
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tho?e  of  Mr.  Sumner.     In  the  height  In  short,  the  burden  of  the  debt  is 

Ki\{\   frenzy   of   the    Civil   War  tlie  so  severe  as  to  incline  all  the  true 

Ame  icaiis     spoke     contemptuously  statesmanship     of    the     nation     to 

of  the  debt   th»'y  were  incurring —  peace.      The    Americans    have    dis- 

called  it  a  flea-))ite,  said  it  would  be  covered  that  war  is  a  very  expen- 

paid  oflf  in  ninety  days,  and  boasted  sive  luxuiy,  and   are   not  likely  to 

that  the  millionaires  of  New  York  indulge   in   it  during    this    genera- 

ar.d   the  patiiots  of  the  West  could  tion,  unVss  it  be  forced  upon  them 

rai^e  among  themselves  the  money  by  considerations  higher  than  those 

to  wipe  it  off.     A  national  debt  an  of  money  or  the  extension  of  their 

evil  I      "Not  so,"  said   Mr.  Seward;  territory. 

and  "Not  so"  said  all  the  hankers        But   while   of    opinion    that    the 
and  contractors  who  were  profiting  "  tall    talk "    of   the    Sumners,    the 
by    the   war    expenditure    and    tlie  Chandlers,  and  other  American  fire- 
inflation    of    the    currency.      These  eaters  and  braggarts,  on  the  subject 
gentlemen   affirmed    that   debt   and  of   a   war    against    Great    Britain, 
irredeem.jble    paper    were   no   evils  means  little  or  nothing,  we  are  also 
and   no  loss,  but  a  positive  benefit  of  opinion  that  the  "small  talk" — 
and   enrichment.      But   these   ideas  or,  we  should  say,  the  very  mean  talk 
prevail     no     longer.       Philip     was  — of  certain  unpatriotic  Englis^hmen 
drunk   at   the   time,    and    Philip   is  encourages    in    America    a    feeling, 
sober  now,  and   has  a  headache  as  with     n  ference    to    Great    Britain, 
the    result    of    his    debauch.      The  which  is  dangerous  to  the  stability 
joyous  day  of  spending  has  passed,  of    amicable     relations.       There    is 
and     the     night    of    payment    has  among-t  us   a  pusillanimous    party, 
set  in  gloomily  and  stormily.     The  the  members  or  which   are   always 
labouring   classes   find,  (or  the  first  crying  "Peace!  peace  I "  when  there 
time    in    their    experience,    that    a  is    no    peace,    and    who    do    their 
large  debt  means  heavy  taxes  to  be  u'most,   by   the    loudness    of    their 
wrung  out  of  their  pockets ;  and  see  vociferation     and     the    p^iltrooneiy 
thfm=elves,    in     the     great     cities,  of  their  reasoning,  to  persuade   the 
brought   IJfice   to   face  with   pauper-  world  that,  come  what  will,  Great 
ism  and  crime,  or  involved  in  such  Britain   will   fight    no  more  :     that 
hard  struggles  for  bare  life  as  were  any   great    power    may   insult    her 
once  thought   the  peculiar  curse  of  with   impunity;  and  that,  provided 
the   over-peopled    countries   of   the  her  merchants  thrive  and  rier  mann- 
Old   World.      All   classes    but    the  facturers  flourish,  the  people  of  this 
very   wealthiest    feel    the   pressure,  proud    and    ancient    realm  will   be 
and  will  feel  it  more  sevendy  when  content  to  abandon   the  first  place, 
the  Government  has  discovered  the  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the 
means  of  stopping  the  evasi.<ns  and  councils  of  the  world,  and  descend 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  the  tax-  into  the  second  or  tliird  rank.     It 
payers,    which   are   rather  the   rule  was  this  party,  with  Messrs.  Cobden 
than    the    exception.       Throughout  and  Bright  as  its  oracles  and  pro- 
the  Slates  of  New  York,   Pennsyl-  phets,  that  deceived   the  late  JBm- 
vania,  and  New  England,  whatever  peror  Nicholas,  and  led  him  in  evil 
the   capitalists    and    rich    manufac-  hour  to  imagine  that,  as  their  prin- 
turers    may   think   of   the    burdens  ciples   and   opinions    had    prevailed 
which     they    bear,     the    labouring  in   the   matter  of   Free -Trade   and 
classes    may   exclaim,    in    true   Mi-  the  repeal   of  the  Corn-Laws,  they 
lesian  style,  with  tlie  Irish  booksel-  would  also  prevail  in  the  matter  of 
ler  in  Fleet   Street,  in  the  days  of  peace    and    war,    and    that    conse- 
William   Pitt  and   the   war  against  quently  he  might   transfer  his  seat 
France  : —  of  government  from  St.  Petersburg 

to   Constantinople    witliout    let    or 

-These  ^are^  those  dreadful   taxing  days  of  hindrance      irom      Great     Britain. 

Which  our  forefathers  neyer  law  before !  "^  Every  one  knOWS  what  OAine  of  that 
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bnge  mistake,  and  that,  had  the  mis-  grown  so  fat  and  lazy,  and  so  in- 
guided  Emperor  been  aware  of  the  different  to  all  things  but  the  till, 
real  temper  of  the  British  people  ''that/'  to  use  the  words  of  a  fa- 
and  the  policy  of  their  Government,  Tourite  Yankee  orator,  "  phe  cannot 
and  had  as  thoroughly  appreciated  even  be  kicked  into  a  war."*  So 
as  he  oucht  to  have  done  the  fact  prevalent  is  the  notion  of  the  de- 
that  we  were  not  wholly  a  nation  of  cadence  of  England,  even  among 
shopkeepers,  with  no  other  thou^'ht  Americans  who  do  not  encourage 
than  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  he  any  feelings  of  animosity  on  the 
would  not  have  rii^ked  their  oppo-  Alaliama  question,  or  any  other, 
sition  to  his  favourite  project,  and  that  some  of  them,  in  the  excess  of 
the  Crimean  war,  with  all  its  cost  their  kind  zeal,  look  forward  to  the 
of  blood  and  treasure,  would  have  day  when  America  shall  exercise 
been  avoided.  This  stupid  party  a  paternal  guardianship  and  protec- 
18  as  active  as  ever.  Carried  away  torate  over  its  old  *'  grandmother." 
by  its  admiration  of  American  de-  ''Nothing,"  said  a  very  distin- 
mocracy,  the  workings  of  which  guished  American  general  who  won 
it  does  not  understand,  it  is  con-  his  knightly  spurs  in  the  war 
•tantly  exaggerating  the  strength  against  Mexico,  '*  would  give  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  con-  American  people  grenter  pleasure 
atantly  deprecating  any  dispute  than  to  see  poor  old  England  beset 
with  that  Government,  as  one  that  by  a  coalition  of  the  European 
must  be  fraught  with  the  most  dis-  powers,  and  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
mal  consequences  to  ourselves.  It  tremity.  In  such  an  emergency  it 
does  its  best  or  worst  to  educate  the  would  be  the  duty  and  the  glory  ot 
British  people  into  the  notion  that,  America  to  come  to  the  rescue — to 
should  a  war  ever  arise  between  save  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
the  two,  we  should  inevitably  be  from  conquest,  and  take  her  under 
defeated;  and  that  common  pro-  American  protection  thenceforth 
dence,  in  default  of  any  nobler  and  for  ever  "1  It  is  the  talk  ot 
motive,  should  warn  us  to  be  very  our  peacemonprers  that  fills  the 
civil  and  sofl-spoken  to  our  trans-  minds  of  bumptious  and  ignorant 
Atlantic  kinsmen,  and  avoid  saying  Americans  with  ideas  like  these, 
anything  distasteful  to  them  about  which,  were  they  not  counter- 
their  ways,  their  manners,  or  their  balanced  by  the  sound  common- 
institutions.  Above  all  else,  they  sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
recommend  their  countryuicn  to  people,  might  lead  some  day  to  a 
yield  on  every  point  on  which  there  serious  misunderstanding,  if  not  to 
18  now,  or  may  be  herealler,  a  dis-  the  war  which  the  peacemongers 
pute  with  the  object  of  their  admi-  are  so  over-anxious  to  avoid. 
rati(m.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  Lord  Stanley,  whose  good  sense 
Americans  who  greatly  rel'sh  this  never  fails  him,  whatever  may  be 
depreciation  of  England  by  English-  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks, 
men,  and  who  devoutly  believe  took  occasion,  in  an  aHer-dinner 
that  the  unfavourable  estimate  is  address  at  Glasgow  on  the  day  of 
true.  It  is  part  of  their  national  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Rector  of 
faith  that  the  day  of  England's  the  University,  to  state,  apropoe  of 
glory  has  departed — that  she  is  the  Alabama  question,  '*  that  he  had 
effete  and  rotten  to  the  core^ — that  g^at  faith  in  the  American  people, 
her  palsied  right  hand  can  no  longer  and  did  not  think  that  they  would 
gr&<:p  the  sword — and  that  she  has  wish  to  increase  their  difficulties  by 

*  We  would  recommend  any  Yankee  believer  in  England's  decay  to  take  bis 
stance  in  Fleet  Street,  or  in  any  of  our  great  thoroughfiires,  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  meddle  with  any  member  of  that  busy  and  strenuooa 
crowd.  Let  the  same  Yankee  go  into  the  country :  where  will  he  find  men  who 
bok  more  like  flghUng^  if  unfairly  jostled  ? 
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getting  into  fresh  quarrels."  Like  States,  which  they  might  do,  if  they 
the  honourable  member  who  said  chose,  without  British  opposition; 
*'  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke,"  we  say  "  ditto  but  a  strong  di  sire  to  maintain  their 
to  Lord  Stanley ; "  and  having  own  independence,  and  the  integ- 
shown,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that  rity  of  their  soil,  with  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  will  not  provoke  Great  Britain,  if  possible — but  with- 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  pro-  out  that  aid,  if  from  any  circum- 
ceed  to  give  reasons  for  the  belief  stance  it  should  prove  to  be  un- 
which  we  entertain,  tliat  if,  forget-  attainable.  The  Americans,  who 
ful  of  tlieir  debt,  and  of  the  un-  might  not  perhaps  attach  much 
.settled  condition,  and  the  smoul-  weight  to  the  expositions  or  opin- 
dering  and  unextinguished  rebel-  ions  of  a  British  statesman  upon 
liousness  and  discontent,  of  the  this  subject,  will  possibly  give  more 
Southern  States,  they  should,  under  heed  to  the  opinions  of  an  eminent 
the  influence  of  pas^ion,  jealousy,  Canadian,  the  honourable  Mr.  GaJt, 
ambition,  or  lust  of  territory,  rush  who  has,  in  an  admirable  8peech| 
into  war,  which  Great  Britain  will  taken  occasion  to  administer  a  dig- 
never  seek,  but  which  on  due  pro-  nified  rebuke  to  the  Yankee  filibus- 
vocation  it  could  not  refuse  to  ac-  ters,  who  think,  with  Mr.  Chandler 
cept,  the  United  States  would  be  and  the  "  Michiganders,"  that  they 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  this  could  annex  Canada  without  the 
country.  consent  of  the  Canadians.  Doubt- 
The  Americans  erroneously  think  less,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  Ame- 
that  our  American  colonies  are  vir-  ricans  would  speedily  overrun  that 
tually  indefensible.  The  error  is  part  of  Canada  which  borders  upon 
gross,  and  might  be  fatal.  This  the  great  lakes  and  the  Niagara  riVer, 
country  stands  upon  a  hijih  ground  take  possession  of  Toronto,  Mon- 
of  vantage  with  regard  to  its  North  treal,  Ottawa,  and  other  cities  incap- 
American  colonies,  in  all  possible  able  of  defence,  and  make  a  dasih 
quarrels  with  the  United  States,  upon  the  great  fortress  of  Quebea 
Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  ask  of  TJnless  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
the  Union  but  tie  good  neighbour-  people  should  undergo  a  remarkable 
ship  which  all  States  and  all  indivi-  change,  and  pass  from  affection 
duals  should  encourage  towards  towards  the  mother  country  to 
each  other.  It  wants  no  increase  of  hatied,  the  Uniti'd  States,  even 
territory  on  the  American  continent,  if  their  armies  took  possession  of 
having  already  more  than  it  well  Canada,  would  not  succeed  without 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Its  A  me-  a  hard  struggle,  and  would  not  be 
rican  colonies,  so  far  from  being  a  able,  if  they  did  succeed,  to  hold 
source  of  weakness,  are  a  source  of  the  country  against  the  wishes  of 
strength.  In  the  great  Canadian  the  inhabitants,  except  at  a  very 
Dominion,  destined,  to  all  appeal-  serious  cost  of  men,  money,  and 
ance,  to  become  at  no  distant  day  time.  Great  Britain  would  send 
one  of  the  most  substaniial  powers  reinforcements  of  troops  to  Canada 
in  the  world,  there  exists  no  dis-  via  Nova  Scotia;  and  should  the 
satisfaction  against  the  mother  Americans,  as  would  be  most  likely, 
country.  Great  Britain  leaves  the  endeavour  to  intercept  tliem  at  sea^ 
Canadians,  and  all  her  other  colon-  the  war  would  assume  a  maritime 
ists,  free  to  govern  themselves,  aspect,  and  each  country  would  try 
Their  allegiance  is  nominal ;  and  if  conclusions  upon  the  ocean.  The 
they  wisheil  to  dissever  the  connec-  United  States  might  no  doubt 
tion.  and  bo  as  independent  in  prove  very  strong  at  sea;  but  there 
name  as  they  are  in  fact,  theie  is  is  nothing  to  lead  any  reasonable 
not  a  |.arty  nor  a  statt^sman  in  person  to  believe  that  they  would 
England  who  would  say  them  nay.  be  stronger  than,  or  even  as  strong 
Moreover,  they  have  no  desire  to  as,  Great  Britain,  or  that  thev  coulq 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  United  put   upon    the  waters   a   fleet 
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powerful    or    so    thoroughly    well  useifevery  part  of  it— every  half  and 
manned  a<f  we  could.      Our  superi-  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it— is  in  the  safo 
ority   in   the   6rst    instance,   at    all  kec>piiig  of  friends;  and  on  such  • 
events,   would   be    enormous;    and  line  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a 
we   are   a  people  of  mariners,  and  large  army  would  be  necef^sary.  from 
they    are    not.     The    beat    sailors  end  to  end,  to  prevent  the  dislocft- 
they   now  possess  are  Britons    al-  tion  of  the  rails  and  the  obstruction 
lured    to    tne   American    navy    by  of  the  traffic.     The  Indian  tribes  of 
no  love  for  Americi,  but  by  higu  the  prairies,  who  are  always  at  war 
wages ;  and  if  we  paid  higher  than  with     the    United    States,    would, 
the  States,  or  as  high,  these  tern-  under  these  circumstances,   become 
porary  truants  might,  in  nine  cases  useful  allies  to  Great  Britain,  if  they 
out  of  U*n,  prefer  to  fight  the  bat->  rendered  no  service  moie  eflfective 
ties  of  their   native  land,   and    re-  than  that  of  tearing  up   the    raila 
main    true  to   an  allegiance   which  Twenty   Red  men  could    do   more 
they    never    permanently    intended  damage  in  a  night,  at  any  part  of 
to  renounce.     But  while  defending  such  a  line,  than  a  thousand  white 
Canada  directly,  and  making  Quebec  men  could  repair  in  a  week*    and 
a  Sebastopol,  we  should  also  defend  it  is  certain,  if  the  United   States 
it  indirectly,  by  making  a  diversion  attacked  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  attacked  California,  that  the  United 
One  of  the    defences  of  Canada  is  Spates  would  be  placed  in  a  very 
California,  three  thousand  miles  fronii  difficult    position — ^more    especially 
Halifax.  A  British  fleet  and  an  army  if  California  should  approve  of  the 
from  India,  such  as  made  an  end  of  idea  of  independence,   and  receive 
poor  King  Theodore   of  Abyssinia,  the  boon  with  thankfulness, 
might  invest    the    California    coast  During  the  Civil  War,  California 
long  before  assistance   could  reach  yielded  but  cold  allegiance  to  the 
the  Califomians.     The  United  States  North ;  and  had  the  fortune  of  war 
have  but  small  force  in  CaUforniay  gone  with    the  South,  as  it  might 
and    cannot    afford    to    maintain   a  have   done— had  the  Southern  peo* 
large  one  in  view  of  a  contingency  pie  been  wise  enough  to  give  free- 
that  may  never  arrive ;    and  Great  dom  to  all  negroes  who  would  fight 
Britain  might  either  take  possession  for  the  Southern  cau«e,  and  to  all 
of  the  Golden  Land,   to  which  its  other  negroes  bom  after  a  certain 
own    colonies    of    Vancouver    and  date — it    would    undoubtedly   have 
Columbia  adjoin,  or  declare  the  in-  declared  its  independent^e   of  both 
dependence  of  the    Pacific    States,  parties  to  the  strife.     This  conneo- 
onder  British  protection,   throwing  tion  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,   and 
in  Vancouver  and  Columbia  as  ad-  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,   by  such 
denda    to     that    splendid    empire,  reflective  Americans  as  wish  to  let 
The    United   States  would  find  it,  well  alone,  and  cement  the  South- 
under  the  circumstances,  extremely  em     Union     before     rushing    into 
difficult  either  to  retain   or  defend  European  wars  that  might  perhaps 
California,   Oregon,    and    the  sister  shatter  it  into  fragments.* 
States  on  the  Painfic,  even  though  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  re-  .  likely  that   such  a  war   as   is   sup- 
mained  open  for  the  conveyance  of  posed   would   be  for  the  most  part 
troops  from  the  one  ocean  to  the  confined  to  the  ocean  and  the  North 
other.     A  railway  in  war  is  only  of  American   continent.    If,    however, 

*  "  Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  OalifoniiaDS  would  do,  Id  case  ofa  war  with 
Oreal  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  landed  a  force  in  California  to  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pacitic  States  ?  "  inquired  the  writer  of  a  very  eminent  and  influen- 
tial Californian.  "Tes,  I  have/'  was  the  reply;  '*Calit6ruia  will  be  independ* 
ent  sooner  or  later,  and  if  Great  Britain  should  help  us  to  the  boon,  all  I  can  say 
^  we  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  assistance." 
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the  United  States  should  endeavour  on  which  much  might  be  said,  but 
to  transfer  some  portion  of  its  hor-  for  obvious  reasons  we  have  touched 
rors  to  Europe   by   an   attempt   to  on   the    whole  subject   but    liglitly. 
ell'ect  a  laruling  in  Ireland,  and  to  We  are  not  peacemongers,  but  we 
co-operate    with    a    Republican    or  love  peace,  and  write  in  its  cause. 
Fenian    party    in    that    country,   it  We  desire  to  say  nothing,  and  hope 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  Brit-  we  have  said  nothing,  to  hurt  Anie- 
ish    Government,    while    defending  rican    susceptibilities.      It    is    right 
Ireland — partly    by   British   troops,  that    all  nations  should    see   them- 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  loyal  selves    as    others  see  them.      It  is 
Irish,    who  are  now,  notwithstand-  possible,  if  such  a  war  arose  (may 
inof  all  that  Fenian  Americans  hope  heaven  avert  it!),  that  the  United 
and  alleire  to  the  contrary,  the  brav-  States  mijrht  break  up  the   British 
est,    boldest,    and     most    energetic  Empire,   though    we   do    not   think 
part    of   the    Irish    people — to    ef-  the    result    very    probable ;   but,  at 
feet  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ireland  all    events,    it    is    equally    possible 
by  an  analogous  attempt  to  revive  and    infinitely   more   probable    that 
the   dormant  fires  of  Southern  pa-  Great  Britain  might  break    up  the 
triotism  ;  and  if  ba(.'ked  by  a  rising  American     Union,     and     establish 
in    the  South,   to  acknowledge  the  such   a    balance    of   power   on   the 
independence  of  the  Soutlicrn  Con-  North  American  continent  as  would 
federacy.     In  such    an    emergency,  free  Europe  from  all  future  danger 
the  South  would  rush  to  battle  with-  from   that  quarter.      And  certainly 
out   the   "  OM   Man   of  the   Moun-  it    will    be    time    enough    for    the 
tains,"  in  the  shape  of  negro  slavery.  United  States    to  think   of  foreign 
sitting  up(m  its  shoulders.     It  would  war  after  they  shall  have,  by  a  wise 
have  noihing  in   its  cause  to  repel  course  of  domestic  government,  ren- 
the  sympathy  of  Europe,  but  much  dered  a  new  civil  war  impossible, 
to  enlist  it ;  noihing  in   its  objects        Cool-headed  and  practical  Ameri- 
to  make  any  European  power  averse  cans    may  see,  from  this  rapid  r^- 
to  the  recognition    of   its  indepen-  sume    of    the     situation,    that    the 
denco  ;  and  might  find  even  in  the  United  States  are  very  greatly  in- 
Northern  States  many   friends   and  terested     in     the     maintenance    of 
supporters.      With     the     South    in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
arms,  and  a  British  auxiliary  force  cially  with  Great  Britain.     Let  them 
in  California   and  Texas — with   the  be  assured  that  while  Great  Britain 
Southern     ports    accessible    to    the  deprecates  war  with  America  as  the 
navies  and  fleets  of  G-reat  Britain,  greatest  of  all  the  scandals  and  evils 
and    with    the    stoppage    of   those  that  could  befall  either  country,  it 
great  supplies  of  Irish  and  German  is  not  afraid  of  such  a  war,  if  ren- 
immigration    which  gave  the  North  dered    necessary    for    the  assertion 
so    many   soldiers   during  the   Civil  and  vindication   of   its  honour  and 
War — it  is  very  clear  that  the  Go-  dignity.      The  British  people  want 
vernni'Mit    of    the     United     States  nothing  of  America  but  friendly  in- 
would    find    it^^elf   in     a    difficulty  torcourse.     The  feelings  with  which 
both  in   Canada   and   on   the    high  all    classes    of    our    people    regard 
seas — both    in    the    South    and   the  America    are    not    only    favourable 
West — both  with    its    own  citizens  but  kindly.     A  large  section  of  our 
and    with    foreigners;  and    that    it  labouring  population   looks    to    the 
might     peradventure     be     roughly  United  States  as  the  land  of  hope 
awakened    from    its   day-dream    of  and  promise,  whither  poor  but  en- 
conquest,  to  learn  by  the  cruel  logic  terprising   men   may   betake   them- 
of  facts   that  it    was  engaged  in  a  selves,    if   things    go    wrong    with 
struggle  not  so  much  for  victory  as  them    at   home,    to    build  up    their 
for  existence.  log-cabins,  sit    under  the   shade   of 
There    are    other   considerations  their  own  trees,  and  achieve  iode- 
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pendence  by  their  honest  labour,  augured  well  for  the  prudence  of 
Our  commercial  classes  see  in  the  the  American  Executive,  in  a  time 
extension  of  trade  and  intercourse  of  great  difficulty  and  ptril,  as  well 
with  the  United  States  the  surest  as  of  popular  passion,  that  it  yield- 
guarantees  for  the  increase  of  their  ed,  though  not,  we  mu^t  say,  with  a 
own  wealth ;  while  our  statesmen,  good  grace,  or  in  a  courteous  spirit, 
philosophers,  and  tliinkers,  study-  to  the  just  demands  of  a  friendly 
mg,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  the  power. 

tendency    of    modem     society    in         Notwithstanding    Mr.    Sumner's 
Europe   to  democratise  it«elf   in    a  bluster,  the  Alabama  question  will, 
greattT  or  lesser  degree,  look  with  we  think,  be  amicably  settled.     The 
curiosity   towards  America  to    dis-  reasons  that  governed  this  country 
oover  the    means  for    the    po^isible  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  in  whicn 
lolution    of   many  social    problems  it  was  the   plaintiff,   govern    it    in 
that  oflen  puzzle  the  wisest  Nest  org  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which 
of  our  old  civilisation.    But  while  it  is    the    defendant      The   wrong 
sach  are  the  feelings  of  our  people  that    the    Americans    did    in     the 
and  of  our    Government,  whether  matter  of  the  Trent  was  palpable, 
Badical  or  Conservative,  the  Ame-  and    the    Americans    acknowledged 
ricans  commit  a  fatal  mistake  wh »  the    fact,  although    in   a  somewhat 
.beli*ive,  on  the  authority  of  blatant  insulting      manner.       Nevertheless 
demagogues  Uke    Mr.   Sumner  and  they    acknowledged    it,    and    made 
our  own  idiotic  peacemongers,  that  the    amends  demandea,  finding,  as 
the  ancient  spirit  has  died  out  of  our  Mr.   Seward    unofficially   confessed, 
land.     Whatever  the  rank  and  file  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  publicly  repeat- 
in   America  may   think,   and    how-  ed,   ^'that  one  war  was  enough   at 
oyer    much    their    semi-Irii^h    and  a  time."     If  England  in  the  case 
Fenian  press,  or  even  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Alabama  has  done  as  much 
may  threaten  and   bellow,  the  gov-  wrong  to  the  United  States  as  the 
eming  minds  of   the    North — such  United  States  did  to  England  in  the 
men  as  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  case    of    the    Trent,   Enghmd    will 
Hamilton     Fish,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr.  make   amends,   and    has   offered   to 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Mr.  Horace  Gree-  do  so,   when    the    wrong  and   the 
ley — all  the   men  who  commenced  amount  of  it  are  made  clear.     There 
their    political   careers  with    brains  is  not  the  slightest  obstinacy  or  ill 
in  their  heads,  and  who  have  culti-  feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
yated  their  brains  by  the  study  of  try.     If    it    be    shown    that    our 
the    world — know    full    well    that  Government,     by     its      unfriendly 
Great  •Britain  is  neither  eflfete  nor  negligence — which  is  scarcely  prov- 
insensible   to  the  goad   of   honour,  able  —  in    allowing     the     Alabama 
All  Englishmen  who  remember  the  to  escape,   has  injured  America,  it 
commotion  of  indignant  feeling  that  has    been    unwittingly.     And    two 
was   excited   among  all    ranks   and  successive  Administrations — that  of 
classes  of  our  people  when  the  news  Lord  Derhy  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone — 
arrived    of   the   seizure    of  Messrs.  have  not  only  expressed  their  will- 
Mason  and  ^lidell,  on  board  of  the  ingness   to   abide   by   a  fair  award, 
British    steamship    the    Trent,    are  but  to  place  the  wnole  question  of 
perfectly  aware  that,  had  the  G^v-  privateering  on   such   a  footing,   as 
emment  of  the   United   States  not  far   as    the   two  nations    are    con- 
delivered    up    the  envoys    so    out-  cemed,  as  will  not  only  atone  for 
rageously  intercepted,  a  war  would  past  error  and  wrong,  if  error  and 
have    been    declared  which    would  wrong  there  were,  but  prevent  all 
have    been    as    ardently   supported  future    dispute    and    complications, 
by  the  people  as  any  in  which  this  and    render    maritime    warfare,    if 
country  was  ever  engaged.     Upon  wars  must  unfortunately  arise  be- 
this  point  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  tween    Christian    nations,    as   little 
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the  United  States  should  endeavour  on  which  much  might  be  said,  but 
to  transfer  some  portion  of  its  hor-  for  obvious  reasons  we  have  touched 
rors  to  Europe   by   an   attempt   to  on   the    whole  subject   but    lightly. 
eflect  a  landing  in  Ireland,  and  to  We  are  not  peacemongors,  but  we 
co-operate    with    a    Republican    or  love  peace,  and  write  in  its  cause. 
Fenian    party    in    that    country,   it  We  desire  to  say  nothing,  and  hope 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  Brit-  we  liave  said  nothing,  to  hurt  Anie- 
ish    Government,    while    defending  rican    susceptibilities.      It    is    right 
Ireland — partly    by   British   troops,  that    all  nations  should    see   them- 
and  pjirtly  by  the  aid  of  the  loyal  selves    as    others  see  them.      It  is 
Irish,   who  are  now,  notwithstand-  possible,  if  such  a  w;ir  arose  (may 
inj;  all  that  Fenian  Americans  hope  heaven  avert  it  I),  that  the  United 
and  allege  to  the  contrary,  the  brav-  States  mi^^'ht  break  up  the   British 
est,    boldest,    and    most    energetic  Empire,   though    we   do    not   think 
part    of   the    Irish    people — to    ef-  the    result    very   probable ;   but,  at 
feet  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ireland  all    events,    it    is    equally    possible 
by  an  analogous  attempt  to  revive  and    infinitely  more  probable    that 
the   dormant  fires  of  Southern  pa-  Great  Britain  might  break    up  the 
triotism  ;  and  if  backed  by  a  rising  American     Union,     and     establish 
in    the  South,  to  acknowledge  the  such   a    balance    of   power  on  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Con-  North  American  continent  as  would 
federacy.     In  such    an    emergency,  free  Europe  from  all  future  danger 
the  South  would  rush  to  battle  with-  from  that  quarter.      And  certainly 
out   the   *'  Old   Man   of  the   Moun-  it    will    be    time    enough    for    the 
tains,"  in  the  shape  of  negro  slavery.  United  States    to  think   of  foreign 
sitting  upon  its  shoulders.     It  would  war  after  they  shall  have,  by  a  wise 
have  no:hing  in   its  cause  to  repel  course  of  domestic  government^  ren- 
the  sympathy  of  Europe,  but  much  dered  a  new  civil  war  impossible, 
to  enlist  it;  nothing  in   its  objects        Cool-headed  and  practical  Ameri- 
to  make  any  European  power  averse  cans    may  see,  from  this  rapid  ri" 
to  the  recognition    of  its  indepen-  snme    of    the     situation,    that    the 
dencc  ;  and  might  find  even  in  the  United  States  are  very  greatly  in- 
Northern  States  many   friends   and  terested    in     the     maintenance    of 
supporters.      With     the     South    in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
arms,  and  a  British  auxiliary  force  cially  with  G-reat  Britain.     Let  them 
in  California   and  Texas — with   the  be  assured  that  while  Great  Britain 
Southern    ports    accCvSsible    to    the  deprecates  war  with  America  as  the 
navies  and  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  greatest  of  all  the  scandals  and  evils 
and    with    the    stoppage    of   those  that  could  befall  either  country,  it 
great  supplies  of  Irish  and  German  is  not  afraid  of  such  a  war,  if  ren- 
imraigration   which  gave  the  North  dered    necessary    for    the  assertion 
so    many   soldiers  during  the   Civil  and  vindication   of  its  honour  and 
War — it  is  very  clear  that  the  Go-  dignity.      The  British  people  want 
vernment    of    the     United     States  nothing  of  America  but  friendly  in- 
would    find    itself   in    a    difficulty  tercourse.     The  feelings  with  which 
both  in   Canada  and   on   the    high  all    classes    of    our    people    regard 
seas — both   in    the    South    and  the  America    are    not    only    favourable 
West — both  with    its    own  citizens  but  kindly.    A  large  section  of  our 
and    with    foreigners;  and    that    it  labouring  population   looks    to    the 
might     p(»radventure     be     roughly  United  States  as  the  land  of  hope 
awakened    from    its   day-dream    of  and  promise,  whither  poor  but  ei^ 
conquest,  to  learn  by  the  crutd  logic  terprising   men   may   betake   them- 
of  facts   that  it    was  engaged  in  a  selves,    if   things    go    wrong    with 
struggle  not  so  muoh  for  victory  as  them    at   home,    to    build  up   their 
for  existence.  log-cabins,  sit    under  the   shade  of 
There    are    other   considerations  their  own  trees,  and  achieve  inde- 
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pendence  by  their  honest  labour,  augured  well  for  the  prudence  of 
Our  comniercial  classes  see  in  the  the  American  Executive,  in  a  lime 
•xtension  of  trade  and  intercourse  of  great  diflBculty  and  ptril,  as  well 
with  the  United  States  the  surest  as  of  popular  passion,  that  it  yield- 
guarantees  for  the  increase  of  their  ed,  though  not,  we  niu?t  say,  with  a 
own  wealth ;  while  our  statesmen,  good  grace,  or  in  a  courteous  spirit, 
philosophers,  and  thinkers,  study-  to  the  just  demands  of  a  friendly 
ing,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  the  power. 

tendency  of  modem  society  in  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Sumner's 
Europe  to  democratise  itself  in  a  bluster,  the  Alabama  question  will, 
great4T  or  lesser  degree,  look  with  we  think,  be  amicably  settled.  The 
cariosity  towards  America  to  dia-  reasons  that  governed  this  country 
cover  the  means  for  the  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  in  whicn 
lolution  of  many  social  problems  it  was  tlie  plaintiff,  govern  it  in 
that  oflen  puzzle  the  wisest  Nest  org  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which 
of  our  old  civilisation.  But  while  it  is  the  defendant.  The  wrong 
Rich  are  the  feelings  of  our  people  that  the  Americans  did  in  the 
and  of  our  Government,  whether  matter  of  the  Trent  was  palpable. 
Radical  or  Conservative,  the  Ame-  and  the  Americans  acknowledged 
ricans  commit  a  fatal  mistake  wh  >  the  fact,  although  in  a  somewhat 
.beli*ive,  on  the  authority  of  blatant  insulting  manner.  Nevertheless 
demagogues  like  Mr.  Sumner  and  they  acknowledged  it,  and  made 
our  own  idiotic  peace  mongers,  that  the  amends  demanded,  finding,  as 
the  ancient  spirit  has  died  out  of  our  Mr.  Seward  unofficially  confessed, 
land.  Whatever  the  rank  and  file  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  publicly  repeat- 
in  America  may  think,  and  how-  ed,  ^'that  one  war  was  enough  at 
ever  much  their  semi-Irish  and  a  time."  If  England  in  the  case 
Fenian  press,  or  even  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Alabama  has  done  as  much 
may  threaten  and  bellow,  the  gov-  wrong  to  the  United  States  as  the 
eming  minds  of  the  North — such  United  States  did  to  England  in  the 
men  as  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Cliase,  Mr.  case  of  the  Trent,  Enghmd  will 
Hamilton  Fish,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  make  amends,  and  has  offered  to 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Mr.  Horace  Gree-  do  so,  when  the  wrong  and  the 
ley — all  the  men  who  commenced  amount  of  it  are  made  clear.  There 
their  political  careers  with  brains  is  not  the  slightest  obstinacy  or  ill 
in  their  heads,  and  who  have  culti-  feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
Tated  their  brains  by  the  study  of  try.  If  it  be  shown  that  our 
the  world — know  full  well  that  Givernment,  by  its  unfriendly 
Great  *Britain  is  neither  effete  nor  negligence — which  is  scarcely  prov- 
insensible  to  the  goad  of  honour,  able  —  in  allowing  the  Alabama 
All  Englishmen  who  remember  the  to  escape,  has  injured  America,  it 
commotiim  of  indignant  feeling  that  has  been  unwittingly.  And  two 
was  excited  among  all  ranks  and  successive  Administrations — that  of 
classes  of  our  people  when  the  news  Lord  Derhy  and  of  Mr.  Gladi^tone — 
arrived  of  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  have  not  only  expressed  their  will- 
Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board  of  the  ingness  to  abide  by  a  fair  award, 
British  steamship  the  Trent,  are  but  to  place  the  whole  question  of 
perfectly  aware  that,  had  the  Gov-  privateering  on  such  a  footing,  as 
emment  of  the  United  States  not  far  as  the  two  nations  are  con- 
delivered  up  the  envoys  so  out-  cemed,  as  will  not  only  atone  for 
rag^ously  intercepted,  a  war  would  past  error  and  wrong,  if  error  and 
have  been  declared  which  would  wrong  there  were,  but  prevent  all 
have  been  as  ardently  supported  future  dispute  and  complications, 
by  the  people  as  any  in  which  this  and  render  maritime  warfare,  if 
country  was  ever  engaged.  Upon  wars  must  unfortunately  arise  be- 
this  point  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  tween    Christian   nationa,    as   little 
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unchristian  as  it  is  possible  to  make        To     this     issue,     doubtless,    the 
them.*  question    will    come    at   last;   .but 

*  Wo  niiirht  add  much  upon  the  Alabama  question,  pure  aud  simple,  but  con- 
tent ourselves,  by  way  of  flnale  to  tlie  many  reasons  why  tlie  United  States 
should  be  on  their  good  behaviour  towards  this  country,  with  quoting  the  history 
of  a  similar  transaction  in  which  tlie  Americans  tliemselves  were  engaged  when 
Portujfal  was  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  depredations  of  American  Alabaroas. 
It  was  first  made  public  in  this  country  in  1864,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
*Tho  Times,'  of  the  isth  of  March  in  thai  year,  and  merits  at  this  moment  far 
more  attention  than  it  did  even  then: — 

**  As  the  '  little  bill '  to  be  presented  to  Great  Britain,  when  opportunity  Bcrvefl, 
for  the  depredations  committed  upon  American  commerce  by  the  Florida,  the 
Alabama,  and  otiier  craft  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  coutinues 
to  be  ver}'  generally  debated,  and  finds  much  favour  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  bodies  that  aspire  to  lead  public  opinion  in  tills  country,  it  may 
be  useful  to  show  how  the  Federal  Government  met  a  similar  claim  when  it  was 
brought  forward  against  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.    The 
House  of  Kepresentalives,  on  tlie  7th  of  August  1850,  and  the  l7th  of  December 
1H51,  passed  resolutions  requesthig  the  President,  Mr.  Fillmore,  to  communicate 
the  particulars  of  the  several  claims  of  the  United  States  against  Portugal,  as  well 
as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  claims  of  Portugal  against  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fillmore  ac<H'rdingly  transmitted  a   message   to  the   House  on  tlie  28th  of 
January  1852,  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary  documents,  extending  from  so 
early  a   period  as  the  year   1814.      The  claims  of  the  United  States   against 
Portugal  need  not  now  be  discussed,  as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point 
which  the  British  Government  will  one  day  have  to  consider,  if  the   Federal 
Government  be  unwise  enough  to  urge  it.     The  claims  of  Portugal  against  the 
United  States  are,  however,  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  Mr.  Seward  has 
avowfd  his  determuiation,  wlien  it  suits  him,  to  prefer  against  Great  Britain, 
under  the  penalty  of  war  if  they  be  not  conceded,  as  to  merit  not  only  Mr.  Se- 
ward's particular  notice,  but  that  of  the  British  Government.     Letter  No.  5  of  the 
series,  or  page  1(50  of  the  Congressional  Report,  contains  the  pith  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese claim.      In  the  year  181  r>  Portugal  was  at  war  with  tlie  insurrcctionaiy 
Government  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  certain  jjcrsons  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  all  of  them  American  citizeus,  fitted  out  privateers,  manned  them 
with  American  seamen,  and,  hoisting  the  Hag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  scoured  the  seas 
in  search  of  Portuguese  merehant  vessels.     M.  Joseph  Correa  de  Serra,  Ambas- 
sador of  Portugal  to  the  Federal  Government,  writing  under  date  of  the  8th  of 
March  1818  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a  list 
of  throe  Portuguese  vessels  —  t})e  Sonhor  de  OUvio,   the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
and  the   St.  John  Protector — that  had   been  captured  in   1816  and   1817  by 
these  Baltimorean  and  New  York  privateers,  and  expressed  the  hope  of  the 
King    his   master   that  the  Fedend    Government   'would    be   willing    to  give 
satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  the  injury  done  to  his  subjects,  and  tlie  insult 
ottered  to  his  fiag.  hy  these  unworthy  American  citizens.'     Mr.  Adams  replied 
tw^o   days  afterwards,   stating  that    '  the   Government  of   the    United    States, 
having  used  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of 
vessels  in  their  ports  to  cruise  against  any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peaea^ 
and  ha\-iug  faithfully  carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  neutral  and  i)aeific  obligations  of  the  Union,  cannot  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses   by  capture  over  wliich  the  United 
States  have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction.'     Nothing  further  ap]>ears  to  have 
been  said  or  done  on  either  side  until  the  15th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  Portuguese  Minister  notified  Mr.  Adams  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
a  ship  was  fitting  out  in  the  i'aiuxent  (Maryland)  to  cruise  against  Portuguese 
commerce,  and  that  the  captain,  an  American,  had  just  left  Baltimore  to  take 
command  of  her.     In  reply,  five  days  afterwards.  Mr.  Adams  said  tliat  if  the 
Ambassador  would  furnish  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  cliargeable  with  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  fitting  out  and  arromg  a  vessel 
within  tlie  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  coromittuig  depredations  upon  Por- 
tuguese commerce,  and  of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the  charge  oould 
be  substantiated,  'directions  would  be  given  for  their  prosecution  before  the 
proper  tribunal'     This  was,  it  appears,  both  a  slow  aud  ineffectual  leme^Ji 
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until 
not 


it    comes,   this    country   will    pngned,  or  its  hononr  to  be  brought 
suffer  its  bona  fides  to  be  im-    into    debate     before     any    tribunal 


fbroD  the  1 4th  of  NoYomber  the  Ambassador  felt  himself  compelled  to  address 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  say :  *  Obliged  by  my  duly  to  inquire  into  the 
mtare  of  the  armed  ships  that  have  of  late  hisulted  the  flag  of  my  Sovereign,  and 
oommitted  incalculable  depredations  on  the  property  of  his  subjMts,  I  have  found 
with  sorrow  multiplied  proofs  that  many  of  them  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  fitted  out  in  ports  of  the  Union.'  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  nth  of  ^arch  1819,  he  says  of  the  Artigan  flag,  under  which  these 
American  privateers  sailed :  '  The  Artigan  fla^;  which  has  not  a  foot-length  of 
■e»>8hore  in  South  America  where  it  can  show  itself,  is  fireely  and  frequently  wav- 
ing in  the  port  of  Baltimore ; '  and  asks  Mr.  Adams  what  his  and  the  world's  as  • 
tonishmeiit  would  be  Mf  a  Swiss  flag  and  Swiss  privateers  made  their  appearance 
on  the  open  sea,  and  begau  to  attack  the  commerce  of  any  otlier  nation/  Mr. 
Adams  made  no  reply;  and  as  far  as  the  published  correspondence  extends,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Portup^ese  Qovemment  never  obtained  any  compensa^on 
whatever  from  that  of  the  United  States,  for  under  date  of  the  'i5th  of  May  1850, 
or  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  flnd  the  new  and  present  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
^fae  Commander  de  Fig^ni^re  e  Morao,  reiterating  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clayton  the  de- 
aaods  made  by  his  predecessor.  *  As  these  unlawful  depredations,'  says  M.  de  Fig- 
Mddre  (letter  No.  21,  fol.  179)  *  were  committed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  vessels  owned,  fitted  out,  commanded,  and  mostly  manned  by  said  citizens, 
notwi*;hstanding  the  fiag  they  hoisted  or  the  commission  they  purported  to  bear  of 
the  unacknowledged  rebel  chief  Artigas,  the  Government  of  Portugal  has  always 
held  that  of  the  United  States  bound  by  well-known  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  redress  the  said  wrongs  committed  by  its  citizens  upon  the  subjects  of 
t  fHendly  p  )Wor  with  which  the  United  States  have  ever  been  at  peace,  and  had 
continued  commercial  intercourse.  The  said  Government  of  her  Most  FaithfUl 
Mi^ty  has  consequently  directed  the  undersigned.  Minister  resident  of  Portug^ 
to  have  the  honour  to  address  the  Hon.  John  M.  Olayton,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  special  purpose  of  renewing  these  important  negotia- 
tions, and  urging  the  final  settlement  of  these  claims  by  the  F\9deral  Government.' 
K.  de  Figanieru  added  that  the  negotiations  had  only  been  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  many  political  vicissitudes  through  which  Portugal  had  unfortunately  passed 
fi>r  many  years.  Mr.  Clayton  only  took  five  days  to  frame  his  reply,  and  dismissed 
the  claim  in  a  style  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  considered  it  prudent 
to  employ  towards  such  Powers  as  Great  Britain  or  France.  '  The  undersigned^ 
he  said,  '  is  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  (hese  obsolete  reclamations,  accompanied 
1^  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  proposition  to  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  de- 
termine and  assess  damages — a  proposition  which  was  rejected  at  the  time  upon 
•abstantial  grounds ;  and  without  (he  Minister's  personal  assurcMoe  to  thcU  ^ed,  the 
undersigned  would  not  have  supposed  it  credible  that  Portugal  seriously  cherished 
any  intention  to  revive  ihein.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  note  which  the  Minister 
of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  has  presented  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  the 
nndersignod  must  now,  by  the  President's  order,  inform  him  that  he  declines  to 
foopen  the  proffered  discussion.'  Portugal  never  obtained  redress  or  apology, 
or  even  the  scant  courtesy  of  a  fHendly  rcf^ ;  and  to  this  day  her  claims  remam 
nnpaid  and  unacknowledged. 

**  Mr.  Seward  may  think  himself  wiser  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Florida  than  Mr.  Quincy  Adams  and  Mr.  Clayton  were  iu  the  matter  of  the  Baltimore 
ond  New  York  privateers,  and  may  deem  it  prudent  the  first  time  that  Great 
Britain  is,  or  seems  to  be.  in  a  difficulty,  to  prefer  such  claims  upon  the  British 
Government  as  the  Portuguese  preferred  in  vain  against  the  United  States.  In 
this  not  at  all  improbable  case  it  is  well  for  the  British  people  and  Government  to 
be  supplied  with  an  answer  to  Mr.  Seward  out  of  the  mouths  of  two  such  eminent 
American  statesman  as  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clayton.  Perhaps,  however,  underall 
the  circumstances,  the  present  or  the  next  Secretary  of  State  may  think  it  wiser 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  refer  American  citizens  to  their  own  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  in  the  progress  of  a  war  which  Great  Britain  neither 
originated  or  oonld  prevent^  if  the  Federal  Government  cannot  more  opeedi^ 
settle  the  personal  side  of  the  acooont  by  the  oapture  of  the  fesiels  which  do  m 
dtizens  so  much  damage,  and  the  infliction  of  audi  pnniahment  upon  the  oipteint 
nnd  the  crews  as  the  laws  of  the  dyHised  w6rid  will  permit" 
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whatSDevor.  Aa  for  apology,  and  matical  truth.  The  sympathies  ot 
pjiyinout  of  half  or  any  part  of  the  world  flow  towards  the  rightful 
tlifir  war  debt,  or  the  cowardly  cause,  like  waters  that  seek  their 
abandonnient  of  our  colonies, —  level  in  the  sea ;  and  the  man 
the  mere  sigiesiion  is  lunar-y,  and  or  nation  who  not  only  feels  and 
if  made  by  an  Englisliman,  woulJ  knows  that  he  is  in  thj  right,  but 
be  as  bad  as  tre  ison — if  not  more  who  is  supported  in  that  feeHng  and 
despicable.  This  is  the  ABC  of  the  that  knowledge  by  the  sympathy 
subject;  an'l  if  the  dispute  had  oi'  the  onlookers,  is  actually  made 
occurr  d  with  any  other  country  in  physically  stronger  than  he  would 
the  world  except  the  Unit  d  States  have  been  had  no  such  feeling  en- 
— in  any  country  where  there  was  tered  his  mind  and  that  of  his 
a  goveinnieiit  not  carried  away,  or  neighbours.  And  part  of  the  sore- 
even  diverted  from  its  course,  or  ness  that  has  been  created  in  Ame- 
likely  to  be  so  diverted,  by  popular  rica  t.)wards  this  country  arises  less 
passion — no  question  of  w.ir,  after  from  the  depredations  of  the  Ala- 
such  concessions  as  Great  Britain  bania  than  Irom  the  alleged  want 
has  made  for  the  sake  of  ami  y,  of  sympathy  with  the  North  during 
could  possibly  arise.  But  America  the  Civil  War  that  was  exhibited 
is  not  like  other  countries;  and  by  Great  Britain,  or  at  all  eventB 
there  is  constantly  a  danger,  more  by  many  leaders  of  pubUc  opiuioQ 
or  k\>s  serious,  that  a  party  placed  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
in  power  by  the  popular  vt)te,  and  And  as  regards  this  great  queft- 
desirous  to  re;ain  power  by  the  tion  of  sympathy,  it  is  possible  that 
same  agency,  will  truckle  to  popu-  if  Great  Briiain  were  mrced  into  ft 
lar  clamour,  and  consent  to  in-  war  with  the  United  States  by  the 
justice  lor  the  sake  of  otiice.  We  United  States,  and  after  having  done 
are  troubled  overmuch  with  simi-  her  utmost  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
lar  [)arties  at  home;  but  we  put  up  something  more  than  the  sympathy 
with  the  inconvenience  as  best  we  of  the  great  European  powers  would 
may,  because  we  know  their  exist-  be  ran-ed  on  her  side.  As  if  it  were- 
ence  to  be  inseparable  Irom  a  popu-  a  voice  from  the  grave  speaking  to 
lar  form  of  government.  the  world  with  all  the  solemnity  ot 
If  it  were  possible  that  President  an  oraele,  there  surges  up  before 
Grant  shouhl  accept  Mr.  Sumner  and  us,  as  we  write,  the  hitherto  unpub- 
Mr.  Chandler  as  true  exponents  of  hslied  opinion  of  the  late  Prince 
Ameriean  opinion  and  [)olicy,  and  Talleyrand  on  the  subject  of  the 
proceed  to  act  upon  their  sugges-  complications  that  may  be  caused 
tion>,  war  would  undoubtdly  re-  in  Europe  by  the  power  and  pre- 
Bult  in  spite  of  all  the  multifarious  tensions  of  the  United  Siates. 
reasons  which  the  Uniteil  States  Writing  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
have  for  preferring  to  be  at  peace,  this  s;igacious  statesman,  in  a  pas- 
Such  a  war  so  provoked  would  have  sage  in  his  Autobiography,  shortly 
one  great  advantage  lor  England,  to  be  given  to  the  world,  remarked 
It  would  render  our  people  unani-  in  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy, 
mous,  and  would,  if  need  were,  or  Taiher  of  that  astute  calculation 
turn  every  able-bodied  man  into  a  which  deals  with  events  as  maihe- 
Koldier  or  a  sailor.  Moreover,  it  mat.cians  deal  with  figures,  tliot 
would  enlist  upon  our  side  the  the  United  S  ates  would  sooner  or 
sympathies  of  the  whole  civilised  later  become  dangerous  to  Europe. 
world ;  and  in  great  as  well  as  in  "  On  the  8i«le  of  America,  Europe 
little  wars  sympathy  goes  for  much,  nnist  always  have  her  eyes  open, 
"  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  and  not  lurnish  any  pretext  for  re- 
quarrel  just"  is  not  a  merely  poeti-  criminations  or  reprisals.  Americft 
cal  fancy  or  figure  of  speecli,  but  a  is  increasing  every  day.  She  will 
sentence  which  expresses  a  mathe-  become    a    colossal    power,    and   ft 
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mDment  must  arriye  when,  having  ben  of  the  LegisUtiire,  and  never 

more    easy     communication     with  intended  for  tl^    adoption    of  tUe 

Xiirope    by  means   of  new  disco-  Executive. 

faries,  she  will  wish  to  say  her  Though  it  may  seen  hke  child's- 
werd  in  our  affairs,  and  have  a  play  or  a  useless  waste  of  words  to 
hmd  in  them.  Political  prudence,  answer  all  Mr.  Sumner's  absurdities^ 
tliarefore,  imposes  on  the  govern-  indorsed  or  unindorsed  by  the 
ments  of  tbe  old  continent  the  American  people,  or  attempt  to 
oare  of  scrupulously  watching  that  prove  a  set-off  against  his  little  bill, 
no  pretext  shall  be  offered  for  such  it  is  possible  to  amose  ourselves 
tt&  intervention.  From  the  day  with  a  calculation  of  the  set-off 
when  America  shall  plant  her  foot  which  Great  Britain  might  plead 
ia  Europe  peace  and  security  will  against  the  United  States  as  re- 
be  banished  for  a  long  time."  presented  by  Mr.  Sumner,  ilem, 
For  the  last  twenty  years^  and  cost  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance 
long  afier  the  wily  statesman  was  of  the  integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
la  ms  grave,  his  prediction  has  been  pire,  imperilled  by  Gkorge  Wa^ng^ 
Tcrifying  itiself ;  and  more  especi-  ton,  a  rebel ; — two  hundred  millions 
a^  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  sterhng ;  Uem,  cost  to  Canada  of 
the  United  States — ^not,  we  must  tbe  volunteer  lurce  to  repel  the 
mjf  by  sanction  of  their  govern-  continually-threatened  inroads  of 
ment,  but  by  the  printed  and  spoken  the  Americans; — fifty  millions  ster- 
^jrmpatliies  of  the  people,  and  by  ling;  Uem,  cost  to  the  Imperial 
aome,  though  possibly  a  minority,  treasury  for  the  defence  of  Ireland 
of  their  statesmen — have  been  en-  against  Fenian  movements  or^an- 
deavouring  to  '^ plant  a  foot  in  Eu-  ised  in  America;— ^y  milhons 
vope,"  and  to  rest  that  foot  upon  sterling ;  ifem,  to  the  prolongation 
Inah  soil  by  means  of  Fenianism,  of  the  rebellions  feeling  in  Ireland 
aad  the  establishipent,  quixotical  as  occasioned  by  American  sympathy, 
li  may  appear  to  us,  of  an  Irish  three  hundred  millions  sterling, 
Bepublic,  affilLited  to  and  partly  et  otsfera,  et  ecBtera.  This,  of  course, 
auontained  by  the  Uuited  States,  is  all  bosh,  but  no  more  bosh  than 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  Senator  Sumner's  daims  against 
lof  others  that  preceded  and  foUow-  Qreat  Britain.  There  is  no  other 
ad  them,  and  notably  of  the  recent  specific  against  Sumnerism  and 
lagialative  sanction  given  to  Presi*  Cbandlerism  than  contempt,  and  no 
dent  Grant  to  recognise  the  inde-  one  need  be  surprised  if^  in  the 
l^denoe  of  Cuba,  even  though  long-run,  as  much  of  that  whde- 
aaok  recognition  should  produce  a  some  medicine  shall  come  firom 
rapture  with  Spain,  the  words  of  America  as  from  Enf;land. 
Pnnce  Talleyrand  become,  as  we  To  conclude.  Is  it  not  time  Uiat 
aaid,  prophetic,  and  may  possibly  all  the  heats  and  animosities  en- 
find  echoes  in  more  European  gendered  by  the  great  Civil  War 
ooontries  than  one.  But  Will,  for-  would  cool  down  ?  Tha  North  has 
Innately,  is  not  the  same  as  Power;  won  its  o  luse,  and  ou^ht  to  be  rea- 
aod  it  is  likely  that  if  Spain  were  sonable.  K  it  fancies  it  has  a  oom- 
in  a  position  to  make  the  recogni-  plaint  to  make  against  Qreat  Britain 
tion  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  for  want  of  written  and  spoken 
a  casus  helliy  the  Government  of  sympathy  during  tbe  struggle,  it 
President  Grant  might  consider  the  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that 
particular  game  to  be  not  worth  the  the  most  powenul  of  European- 
candle,  and  would  hold  forth  the  monarchs  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  or  the  the  independence  of  the  South, 
House  of  Representatives  to  recog-  and  that  the  Government  of  Great 
nise  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  the  Britain,  with  unexampled  forbear- 
" buncombe'*    of    individual    mem-  ance,    reru;$ed    to  join  him  in  the- 
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enterprise.       The    Americans,    who  not.     We  think,  moreover,  that  the 

feel  **  bitter,"  as  they  call  it,  against  North  owes  its  triumph  as  much  to 

England,  for   want  of   sympathy —  tliis  very  generous,  but,  as  the  re- 

a  sympathy,  by  the  way,  which  the  suit  shows,  somewhat   foolish   nea- 

people     and     GovernuK^nt    of    the  tiality    on   the   part  of  Great   Bri- 

Uriited    States    never    felt    or    ex-  tain,    as  to  its  own   prowess,  aided 

pressed  for  England  wlien  she  was  as  the  latter  was  by  the  adventur- 

engaped    in     quelling    the     Indian  ous     rowdyism     of    Irishmen     and 

Mutiny,  or  fighting  against  Russia  Germans,   who   fought  less   for  the 

at  Bebastopol   for   the   maintenance  sake   of   the    North    than    for   the 

of  thj»  Tuikish   empire,  or   on  any  sake   of    the  previously   unheard-of 

occasion    whatever,    either    foreign  amounts   of    bounty-money    ofFtred 

or   domestic — would  do  well  to  re-  to  the  volunteers.     We  do  not  ac- 

mombcr  what  would  have  happened  cusc  the  American  people;  we  only 

had    England    agreed    to    the    sng-  accuse   the    dominant    faction    that 

gestions    of   the    French    Emperor,  has  got  the  upper  hand,  and  hopes 

We  were  strongly  of  opinion  then,  to  retain  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  mili- 

we  are  still  more  strongly  of  of>in-  tary  despotism  in  the  South,  and  by 

ion  now,  that  France  was  right  and  hostility    towards    England — ^hostil- 

England   wrong    on    that  occasion,  ity  which  is  cheap  as  long  as  it  is 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  enter-  confmed  to  words  and  to  speeches 

tained  in   Lord   Palinerston's   Cabi-  from    its   Sumners    and    Chandler?, 

net  that  the  anti-slavery  pro-Ame-  but  which  might  happen  to  become 

rican    and    Exeter    Hall     influence  very   dear   if   it  passed   from   their 

would   have   placed  it  in  a  Parlia-  mouths  to  the  hands  of  responsible 

mcntary  minority  on   the  question,  statesman. 

it  is  highly  probable  that  so  sagaci-        And  after  all,  great  and  powerful 

ous   a    statesman    and    thorough   a  as  the   United   States    undoubtedly 

man    of  the   world   as  Lord   Palm-  are,  they  are  not  so  great  and  power- 

erston  would  have   seen    the   obvi-  ful  as   to   aflbrd   to  be  laughed   at. 

ous  advantAge  of  uniting  with  the  Mr.  Motley  is  supposed  to  come   to 

French  Empc.Tor  in  the  recognition  London  fully  charged  with  the  ideas 

of  the  Contederate  States — a  recog-  and  the  demands  of  Mr.  Sumner — 

nition   that   would   have   saved   the  to  hold  a  moral  pistol  at  the  head 

untbrtunate     Emperor     Maximilian,  of  poor  John  Bull,  and  demand  not 

made   a  firm   friend  of  the  South-  only  his  money,  but  his  honour  and 

ern    nation,    and    rendered    il    im-  sclt-respect.     We  believe  nothing  of 

possible  for  the   dismembered  frag-  the   kind,   however,   and    shall    not 

ments   of    the   once   Ignited   States  do   an    eminent    historian,    philo:»o- 

to    pliiy    the    part  of    Dictator    in  pher,  jurist,  and   statesman,  or   the 

the    afl*airs    of    the   world,   stir    up  President   who   nominated   and   the 

Fenianism  in  Ireland,  threaten   the  Senata   which    confirmed    him.    the 

annexation  of  Cana^la,  and  present  injustice    of   supposing    that  ne   is 

insulting  and  unconscionable  claims  authorised    to     present     to     Great 

against  this  country  on  any  future  Britain,   as  bases  of  diplomatic   ac- 

occasion.      Are  tliese  things  which  tion,  the  rant  of  Mr.  Sumner  or  the 

the  triumphant  North  should  either  drivel  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
ignore   or    depreciate  ?      We   think 
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SoARCELT  a  week  passes  that  some  time  he  lives  in,  but  he  is  al.«o  a  well- 
indignant  writiT  in  the  '  Times  *  read  student  in  the  family  historj 
does  not  publish  the  circuliir  of  a  of  Great  Britain,  and  you  could  far 
money-lender,  setting  forth  the  more  easily  impose  on  Doctors'  Com- 
facihty  with  which  any  sum  of  mons  itself  with  a  dubious  title  or 
from  five  to  fifly  thousand  pounds  a  suspected  legitimacy  than  on  this 
may  be  obtained  without  interven-  obsequious  litUe  man  with  the  gut- 
tion  of  agency,  and  on  the  most  tural  utterance  and  the  diamond 
reasonable  terms — ''  bills  renewable  studs. 

at  any  dates,  at  the  discretion '  of  The  doctors  might  enyy  the  diaff* 
the  drawer."  The  outraged  receiver  nostic  skill  of  one  who  only  aski 
of  this  proposal  rushes  at  once  into  three  minutes*  interview  to  know 
print  to  denounce  the  system  of  the  whole  " case '*  before  him.  The 
these  infamous  corrupters  of  our  swaggering  self-assnrance  of  the  man 
youth,  and  to  expose  by  name  and  upon  town — the  rakish  carelessness 
addrer's  tlie  Satanic  tempters  who  of  the  habitual  spetid  hrift— the 
are  leading  our  young  men  to  ruin,  bashful  awkwardness  of  the  vounff 
Now  the  disclosures  which  from  sub.  who  has  only  "matriculated 
time  to  time  occur  as  to  these  in  debt,  and  the  cautious  reserve  of 
gentlemen's  practices,  the  simple  nar-  the  man  who,  intending  to  f  ay  at 
ratives  how  a  loan  of  one  hundred  last,  is  careful  to  examine  the  terms 
pounds  can  readily  grow  to  five  or  on  which  tliA  "  accommodation  "  is 
even  ten  times  the  original  amount,  offered  him,  are  symptoms  that  pass 
and  then  the  clever  calculation  of  under  his  eyes  daily,  and  dismissed 
what  yonng  men  will  pay  to  meet  as  easily  as  the  physician  prescribes 
some  sudden  exigency,  and  what  for  a  catarrh  or  a  sore  throat  But 
they  will  submit  to  for  sake  of  se-  there  occur  subtle  cases.  These  are 
crcity,  show  that  this  has  become  the  men  who,  themselveii  gamblers, 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  that  are  occasionally  driven  to  a  day  or 
usury  is  now  a  great  art  compound-  an  hour,  and  whose  solvency  de- 
ed of  ariUimetic  and  physiology,  pends  on  the  success  of  this  or  that 
These  men,  in  fact,  have  set  them-  speculation.  If  gold  falls — if  **the 
selves  to  study  the  Kake*s  Pro-  five-twentys"  go  up  —  if  Regulus 
gress  with  an  intensity  of  apprecia-  wins  the  handicap  —  if  —  heaven 
tion  that  is  quite  peculiar  to  them,  knows  which  of  the  accidents  of  iifo 
Tliey  see  how  inevitably — now  from  incline  to  this  side  or  that,  then  they 
distinct  disposition,  now  from  ex-  pay  or  they  break.  It  is  here  that 
ample,  n<»w  from  easiness  of  tern-  Lazarus  shows  the  extent  of  his  . 
per — yonng  men  are  led  into  habits  res^ources,  for  he  knows  the  effect 
of  extravagance,  and  induced  to  of  the  rains  in  Bengal  as  well  as 
launch  out  mto  expenses  for  which  he  does  how  the  deep  eround  wHl 
they  have  no  adequate  means.  By  affect  the  Liverpool,  and  can  estl- 
patience,  investigation,  and  minute  mate  the  damage  to  the  Indigo 
inquiry,  the  usurer  learns  to  dis-  crop  as  easily  as  the  strain  on  a 
tingnish  between  him  who  repre-  mare's  back  tendons, 
sents  capital  and  him  who  repre-  What  a  knowledge  of  art  and 
sent^  nothing,  and  he  separates  the  vertu  does  the  man  possess  I  Yala- 
wheat  from  the  chaff  with  an  ables  of  all  kinds  come  before  hioi, 
amount  of  skill  that  all  the  science  and  he  is  as  much  at  home  with  a 
of  the  miller  cannot  rival.  Lazarus  Majolica  cup  as  with  a  Sevres  jar, 
Levi  is,  in  fact,  a  man  who  has  in-  and  knows  pictures  ^s  well  as  he 
vestigated  closely  the  habits  of  the  knows  a  good  invetCmeot 
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In  a  word,  there  ia  rothinpf  on  whose  intrinsic  value    is    sixpence, 

earth    or   air    or   water    he   cannot  and    charges  you  half-a-crown    for 

make   marketable,  and  such   is   the  it,  is  not  tliis  usury?  and  yet  you 

range  of  his  knowledge  that  he  can  never   think   of  exclaiming   against 

appraise  and  estimate  every  material  his   four    hundred    per    cent.,    but 

guarantee  that    comes    before   him.  simply  admit  that  the  accommoda- 

The  cob  you  ride  in  the  park,  your  tion,  the  prompt  service,  the  ready 

wife's    tiinke^   your    grandfather's  attention,  and  the  goodness  of  the 

reversion,    your    aunt's    lappets     of  fare,  were  ample  requital  for  your 

Brussels    lace,   your  cousin's  dock-  money.    Now,   it  is  perfectly  true 

warrants  for  tea,  your  book  on  the  that    a    penny  roll    and    a   cup  of 

Riddlesworth,    your    troop    in    the  coffee  at    a    street  stall  would    be 

Hussars,    your    presentation     to    a  an  immense   economy  on  all   thL«; 

vicarage,    seem    each    of   them    to  but  I  never  heard  that  a  venerable 

have    been    a    special    study    with  parent  had  advised  his  son  to  this 

him.      He    will    advance    you    on  expedient,  or  thought  of  publishing 

anything     except    an    Irish    estate  the    hotel   reckoning   as    a    public 

or  a  share  in  a  theatre.  warning. 

And  now  for  the  application.  Are  Nobody  ever  pretended  that  a 
all  these  great  acquiri'ment?,  the  re-  doctor's  five  minutes  were  really 
suit  of  years  of  patient  labour  and  worth  a  guinea,  but  nobody  denies 
study — are  ihey  to  ^'^i  unrequited  ?  that  the  knowledge  by  which  he  is 
Is  this  man  simply  to  be  regarded  enabled  to  make  that  five  minutes 
as  an  unlettered  ignorant  dealer — a  serviceable,  the  long  task  of  years;, 
mere  human  money-safe,  instead  of  the  days  and  nights  of  intense  ap- 
being,  as  he  L^,  at  the  very  top  of  plication  which  have  fitted  him  to 
the  most  learned  profession?  These  employ  those  five  minutes  for  your 
men,  whose  knowledge  of  morals  benefit  —  these,  condensed  as  they 
exceeds  that  of  a  whole  bench  of  are,  are  cheaply  bought  at  the 
Bishops  —  who  understand  parch-  guinea,  and  are  you  gomg  to  deny 
ments  like  an  equity  lawyer,  and  the  other  great  practitioner  the  re- 
have  more  skill  in  the  science  of  tem-  ward  of  aU  his  skill?  Has  he  too 
perament  than  the  College  of  Phy-  not  studied  disease  ?  disease  the  most 
sicians — are  they  not  to  be  requit-  fatal  and  destructive — does  he  not 
ed  for  their  high  cultivation  ?  Is  it  mix  with  all  the  contagion  of  vice 
nothing  that  they  know,  as  no  one  till  his  constitution,  by  repeated 
else  knows,  all  ranks  and  gradations  attacks  of  wickedness,  has  become 
of  men ;  to  what  influences  they  actually  steeled  against  infection  ? 
yield,  to  what  temptations  they  are  Is  there  a  moral  plague-spot  this 
submissive  ?  If,  as  we  are  told,  man  has  not  surveyed  ?  Is  there  a 
**  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  shortcoming  of  youth  or  an  iniquity 
man,"  who  has  made  it  Ids  study  of  age  he  does  not  know  ? 
Uke  one  of  these  ?  Does  he  not  Usury  !  as  if  everything  about 
know  the  very  moment  when  the  and  around  us  were  not  usury. 
heart  first  yields  to  temptation,  and  "When  the  farmer  sows  his  wheat^ 
the  last  when  it  closes  against  re-  does  he  not  look  that  every  Grain 
pentance  ?  Does  he  not  compre-  return  him  full  five-hundredfold  ? 
Lend  to  a  nicety  how  far  a  youth  Does  your  grocer  sell  you  his  coffee 
will  go  in  wickedness  at  a  certain  at  cost  price?  Does  your  hyery 
cost,  and  when  the  price  of  vice  stable-man  funiish  vour  carriage  at 
will,  for  the  first  time,  arrest  him  the  current  rate  of  forage,  and  no 
in  iniquity,  and  make  him  reflective  ?  more  ?     Does    the    bookseller    give 

The  abusive  tone  as>umed  to-  you  your  volume  at  the  price  of 
wards  usury  itself,  is  one  of  the  production,  or  are  you  not^  for 
most  consummate  humbugs  of  an  everything  of  your  daily  use,  pay- 
age  of  humbug.  When  the  inn-  ing  for  what  of  all  things  is  oest 
keeper  provides  you  with  a  breakfast  worth   paying    for  —  the   prampti- 
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tude  and  accommodation  with  which  Be  firmly  assured  of  one  point, 

you    are    served  ?     The  great  f  lot  that  of  these  innocent  youths  whose 

Deing  that,  to  wish  and  to  have  are  fathers  rush  so  intrepidly  into  the 
combined  in  the    sam^   link ;    and '  *  Times,'  there  is  not  one  in  fifty-^ 

when    this   is  the  case,  when  the  I  might  go  farther  and  say  one  in 

object  souffht  is  the  source  of  all  five  nundred— who    has    not  g^one 

strength,  ue  motive  power  every-  the  round  of  as  many  temptatiooe 

where — money — you  are   ready  to  as    Faust  himselC       The  ingenum$ 

cry  out  Usury  I  as  though  ^ou  who  puer  of  the  moralist  would  be  as 

go  in  search  of  his  corruption  were  great  a  curiosity  now  as  any  of  bis 

Uie  iaulUess  one.  and  that  he  who  chroniclers.    I  am  not  exactly  sure 

served  you  was  tne  fiend  incarnate.  where  one    should   go    to  look  for 

What  stupid   hue  and  cry  is  all  •  him ;  certainly  not  at  our  Universi- 

this  ?    It  takes  two  to  make  a  com-  ties,  and  I  doubt  much  if  at  oar 

pact,  says  the    Italian   adage,  and  public  schools.    Is  he  at  the  ^  Ea^  ?  * 

what  arrant  humbug  it  is  to  assert  I  suspect  not.      Is  be  in  the  civil 

that  in    an    iniquitous    transaction,  service— at  F.  0.,  for  instance?    I 

where  consent  and  accord   are  as-  have  my  suspicions  to  the  contrary, 

serted,  there  can  be  but  one  culp»-  Our    ingenuui    puer,   so    far    as 

blel  Ah,  but  the  tempter  1  my    observation    goes,    is    far    too 

Well,  let  us  see  wnat  about  this  much  of  a  match  for  his  own  ft^ 
tempter.  Now,  be  it  borne  in  therl  So  &r  from  being  a  fresh- 
mind  that  it  is  after  running  the  hearted  simple  youth — ^new  to  life, 
gauntlet  of  temptation  that  our  and  facile  to  all  its  seductions — he 
young  friend  comes  to  the  usurer,  is  a  very  artful  young  gentleman, 
He  has  graduated  at  the  Haymarket,  deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  play 
and  the  coulisses  of  the  opera;  he  and  the  betting-ring,  on  excellent 
has  passed  hij}  little  go  at  New-  terms  with  stable  keepers,  jockeys, 
marker,  and  taken  honours  at  the  and  grooms,  and  whose  intima- 
Raleigh  or  the  Badminton.  The  cies  with  the  fiist  and  loose  of  the 
ingenufis  puer  by  this  time  is,  all  other  sex  I  will  not  speak  of  Now. 
things  considered,  not  a  bad  match  of  all  the  craft  he  has  cultivated 
for  the  practised  performer  who  there  is  none  to  which  he  has  de- 
dinpenses  the  cash  and  calculates  voted  more  skill  or  intelligence 
the  renewals.  Hear  Lazarus  him-  than  money-raising,  whether  it  be 
self  on  this  head,  and  let  him  tell  from  the  over-indulgence  of  his 
you  what  his  experiences  are  of  aunt  or  his  grandfather,  his  cousin 
these  unfledged  birds  who  flutter  op  or  his  guardian :  to  "  screw  a  fiver 
to  him  to  mortgage  the  feathers  out  of  them  *'  is  an  achievement  of 
that  they  promise  themselves  to  which  he  feels  as  proud  as  he  is 
possess  some  day.  delighted  with  the  fact. 

I  protest  there  is  very  little  of  This  is  the  great  game  that  en- 
temptation  in  the  matter,  or,  if  gages  all  the  youth  and  intelligence 
tliere  be  any,  I  know  on  which  side  of  our  public  schoob  and  college 
standi  the  tempter.  life,   and  follows   our   young    men 

I  am  full  sure  of  one  tiling.    In  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  even 

this  raid  against  the  usurer  we  are  tracks  divinity  lecturers  and  loiters 

very  indifierently  serving  the  cause  amongst  ordinations  and  inductione 

of  bini  for  whom  we  are  interested,  to  vicarages. 

So  long  as  we  turn  all  our  indigna-  Raising  the  wind  is  a  pasUme  we 

tion  against  Mephistopheles,  we  are  cultivate  from  the  perambulator  to 

bestowing  too  much  sympathy  on  the    Bath  chair.     In    fact,    money 

Faust    Now,  as  it  is  Faust  we  are  with    us    enters   far   more  into  all 

really  interested  for,  as  it  is  Faust  we  the  relations  of  life  than  with  any 

want  to  save,  and  Faust  we  are  caring  other  people  of  Europe.    The  meet 

to  rescue  from  evil,  let  as  aee  if  we  sacred  or  all  ceUiogi,    ti^    moit 

are  going  the  beet  way  to  the  olgeetn  cbiralroiie  of  all'oipeei^  mi  maioe 
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accessible  by  money,  and  wo  have  to    life.      It    is    the    mimic     war 

taught  oui  selves  to  associate  all  our  with  its  lisk  of  peril  that  imparts 

idt^fts     of     station      and     respecta-  its  manliness,  and  yet  we  have  no 

bility  with  a  certain  nmount  of  for-  indignant    fathers    writing    to    the 

tune.  *  Times  *    about     the     treachery  of 

And  i^  it  to  a  youth  so  trained  rotten  embankments,  the  peifi«ly  of 
and  80  imbued,  I  would  ask,  that  drop-leaps,  and  the  barbarous  cruel- 
the  money -lendt^r  is  dangeious  ?  I  ty  of  coped  walls.  Be  as  generous 
su-pect  Mr.  Levi  could  tell  u^  an-  and  free,  then,  about  the  usurer. 
otbi^r  story.  With  the  man  ot  busi-  Let  your  son  well  know  that  in 
ness  under  a  momentary  piessure  his  pursuit  of  this  dangerous  ani- 
for  assistance ;  with  the  small  trad-  mal,  he  runs  a  risk  proportionate  to 
er,  whose  specul.itions  are  all  based  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  and 
upon  quii'k  returns,  and  w^ho  has  no  that  he  must  lay  his  a(*count  to 
stronjilioM  of  capital  to  fall  back  up-  take  his  chances  of  hard  usage. 
on.  Lazarus  deals  with  comparative  Warn  him,  to  your  heart's  content, 
ease.  It  is  a  country  with  whose  of  all  the  cun.Mequence8  of  this  dan- 
geopraphy  he  is  familiar;  his  real  gerous  sport.  Show  him,  to  the  best 
puzzles  are  the  young  fellows  about  of  your  ability,  that  it  is  neither 
town,  whose  wits  are  sharpened  by  profitable  in  the  present,  nor  credit- 
daily  practice  in  the  betting-ring,  able  in  the  future,  and  that  of  the 
the  race-course,  the  club ;  whose  men  who  have  escaped  from  the 
nice  calculations  of  odds  can  go  to  toils  with  unimpaired  fortune,  there 
tlie  extent  of  making  an  equation  are  very  few  who  have  come  away 
of  their  own  chances  of  solvency,  without  tarnished  honour;  but, 
aTid  weighing  the  lender's  prospect  whatever  you  do,  do  not^  by  direct- 
of  repayment  against  their  own  lia-  ing  the  full  force  of  your  indigna- 
bilitii's.  It  is  the  ingenuus  jmer^  tiun  on  the  lender,  seem  to  excul- 
with  a  book  on  the  '' Legi-r,"  and  pate  the  burrower.  This  canting 
a  hoise  in  training  for  the  '*  Grand  abuse  of  the  usurer  makes  a  victim 
Prix,"  that  Lazarus  really  dreads,  of  the  client,  who  is  taught  to  be- 
This  simpleton,  with  the  *  Racing  lieve  that  because  he  acceded  to  an 
Calendar '  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  iniquitous  bar^'ain  there  is  no  in- 
whose  memory  is  stored  with  eviTy  debtedness,  and  that  the  execration 
roguery  of  the  ring,  whose  whole  bestowed  on  the  usurer  is  a  certifi- 
life  is  a  "hedge"  against  fortune,  is  cate  of  honesty  to  himself, 
the  habitual  client  of  Lazarus,  and  It  is  to  this  unfortunate  con- 
every  club  has  its  half-dozen,  or  elusion  all  these  stupid  letters  are 
rather  its  scores,  of  these  Gamaliels,  leading.  The  ingenuus  puer  is  de- 
at  whose  feet  ycuug  subalterns  sit  lighted  to  find  that  the  exorbit- 
and  learn  knaveries;  and  it  is  this  ancy  of  the  terms  he  agreed  to  not 
same  young  sub's  father  who  only  absolves  him  from  debt,  but 
writes  to  the  *  Times*  his  trem-  gives  him  a  receipt  lor  character, 
blin^'^ly  indignant  exposure  of  Levi's  I  don't  think  that  Adam's  plea 
circular.  Now,  as  the  man  said  of  being  tempted  has  secured  nim 
of  tiger-hunting,  it's  capital  ftm  the  unqualified  respect  and  esU^m 
so  long  as  you  hunt  the  tiger,  but  of   posterity;    but  at  least    "there 

when  the   tiger  hunts  you ,    so  was  a  lady  in  the  case."    Now,  the 

is  it  of  money-raising.      It's  excel-  young   gentleman    who    wishes    to 

lent  sport  so  long  a^  you  hunt  La-  screen   himself   under  this   pretext 

zarus ;    but    Lazarus    w^ill  have  his  should  have  some  fairer  cause  than 

day   for  all  that,  and  we  are  itliots  is   set  forth    under  a   four  shilling 

enough   to   expect  that  he  will  al-  stamp,  to  be  honoured  at  tbirty-one 

wavs  show  tail.  days  after  date. 

We   are  fiee    to    own  that   fox-        In  one  word,  the  tempter  ia  not 

hunting  would  not  have  its  charm  so  subtle,  nor    is    the   tempted 

if    divested   of    a   certain    danger  simple,  as  we  would  make  him. 
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I  have  oflen  thought  that  there  chase.    It  is  indeed  a  mauvais  quart 

was  no    more  searching  test  of  a  cPheure  that  a  man  spends  in  the 

man's  temper  and  self-control  than  witne.^s-box ;    but   I    solemnly  de- 

to  submit  him  for  an  hour  or  so  clare  that  Fd  rather  be  worried  by 

to  the  insolent  demands  and  out-  Coleridge,   or    badgered  by  Cham- 

rageous    insinuations    of    a    cross-  bers,    than    I'd    go     through     the 

examining  barrister.     If  a  painful  course    of    mortification,  impertin- 

operation    in    surgery  were    to  be  ence,  and  outrage  incurred  m  the 

conducted,  not  for  the  extirpation  operation  of  selling  a  horse. 
of  some  baneful  disease,  or  to  arrest       There  are  men  who  have  never 

the    prot^ress    of    some    dangerous  gone  through  the  process,  and  who 

malaiJy,  but  solely  to  display  what  will    not    unnaturally  perhaps    set 

there  might  be  of  disordered  or  im-  down  what  I  have  said  to  some  pe- 

paired  organisation  in  the  patient —  culiar  fretfulness,  or  iippatience,  on 

if  tiie  man  were  to  be  operated  on  my   part — some    native    iriitability, 

to  discover  whether  the  valves  of  and  say,  Why  should  the  sale  of  a 

his    aorta   were    in    good  working  horse  be  a  neater  trial  of  tempifr 

order,   his    lungs    free    from  adhe-  thpn    that  of  a  house,  a   farm,  a 

sions,   and  his  digestive  organs  in  pleasure-boatw  or  a  bale  of  merchan- 

good  repair, — it  in  just  possible  that  disc?    And  I  reply.  Simply  because 

the  inquiry  would  cost  a  great  deal  it  is  not  a  house,  a  farm,  a  pleusure- 

more  than  the  answer  was  worth ;  boat,  or  a  bale  of  merchandise,  but 

and  yet  tlie  system  of  cross-exam-  a  horse  is  the  thing  to  be  sold.    Of 

ination  proceeds  very  much  on  an  cour  e  I  do  not  apply  what  I  have 

assumption  of  this  nature :  and  is  far  said  to  all  horses,  nor  to  the  screw 

less  directed  to  elicit  truth  and  un-  you  drive  over  to  the  station   on 

ravel  difficulty  tlian  to  confuse  and  damp  mornings,  or  the  slave  that 

confound  some  unhappy  individual  takes  you  out  to  dinner,  and  waits 

who,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  till  all  hours  to  bring  you  back ;  nor 

occasion    and    the  novelty  of  the  to  the  cob  with  the  initial  spavin, 

place,    finds    himself  subjected    to  tliat    starts    always  on  three  legs, 

a  series  of  impertinent  reflections,  and  never  comes  to  the  fourth  till 

corrections,   and    sneers,   with    the  he  and  yuu  are  bathed  in  perspira- 

palpablti    design    that,  proving  too  tion;    nor    to    that   old  wull-eyed 

much  for  lus  temper,  he  may  ^tray  grey  that,  being  a   daisy-cutter   in 

himself  into  anger,  and,  worse,  per-  youth,  is  now  a  stone-breaker,  and 

haos  into  .^If-contradiction.  stumbles  over  everv  third  step  in  his 

How  poor  a  figure  men  cut  under  trot:  firom  each  of  these  you  accept 
this  torturing  process — even  men  iseverance  with  equanimity  and 
of  brains  and  ability — our  daily  calm.  You  took  their  services  while 
journals  inform  us,  since  not  only  you  had  them  with  as  little  sense  of 
IS  the  witness  strictly  limited  to  the  an  identity  about  them  as  a  mackin* 
terms  of  an  unquahfied  reply,  tosh  cape  or  an  umbrella.  I  speak 
but  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist  of  the  horse  that  you  cared  for  aad 
the  insolence  of  his  questioner,  or  affectionated — tlie  horse  you  rode 
to  retort  on  his  rudeness,  is  sup-  with  satisfaction  to  yourself,  and  ad- 
pressed  by  the  court,  at  the  threat  miration  firom  the  world — the  horse 
of  puiiisliment  held  over  him.  vou  had  carefully  '*  made  to  your 
The  judge  is  like  an  old  sportsman,  nand,"  whose  temper,  studied  and 
in  fact,  who,  though  he  no  longer  well  considered,  you  had  adjusted 
follows  the  hounds  himself,  enjoys  exactly  to  your  own  requirements 
a  nm  amazin<rl^;  and  while  eti-  — the  animal  that  knew  you  and 
quette  forbids  him  giving  a  '*  tall^-  your  passing  mood  of  chagrin,  de- 
ho,"  his  concurrent  mile  and  genial  pression,  sood  spirits  or  bad  tm 
look  show  that  his  heart  is  win  the  nothing  tm  in  yoor  l|oqydholadi|i 
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or  c.o\\\(\  know  you — wlio  oxulted  producer  and  exquisite  jud^re,  M. 
in  your  days  of  Ijuoyai.cy  with  a  Lallande — that  delicious  tipple  of 
bounrling  anifnation,  as  lie  sympa-  velvety  PoftneFS  and  delicate  aroma, 
thised  in  your  salder  hours  with  every  drop  of  which  was  priceless 
a  quiet  demeanour — a  thorough  — boufrht  m  for  a  freshman  at  Oriel, 
courtier,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  abuse  of  to  be  "  wined  "  at  orgies  over 
terms  to  call  anything  so  loyal  and  broiled  bones  and  devilled  bis- 
80  faithful,  a  courtier.  Tt  is,  in-  cuits,  and  suchlike  abominations — 
deed,  a  hard  necessity  that  compels  emblems  of  all  the  baser  uses  we 
you  to  part  witli  him.  No  need  to  ourselves  are  coming  to. 
ask  what  the  nature  of  the  necessity.  These  things,  however,  you  part 
You  have  been  at  the  wronir  side  of  with  painfully,  regretfully,  and  sor- 
the  po.'-t  with  fortune.  There  are  rowfully;  but  the  sympathy  with 
various  ways  of  being  so,  and  th.it  inanimate  objects  does  not  touch 
is  enougli.  You  are  driven  to  that  you  in  the  tenderest  point.  At  last 
moral  death  which  people  blandly  you  hear  some  one  call  out,  "Is 
call  retrenchment.  there  not  a  liver-chestnut  hackney? 
C)nly  they  who  have  gone  through  I  thought  I  saw  something  about  a 
this  operation  know  auN  thing  of  its  six-year-old  horse,  warranted  sound, 
tortures.  All  the  things  which  and  perfectly  trained  to  the  sad- 
have  grown  up  around  you,  till  die."  Now  are  your  troubles  about 
from  familiarity  they  berome  part  to  begin  in  earnest:  you  have 
of  you — the  very  complements  of  borne  the  taste  of  your  drawing- 
your  nature,  without  which  you  room  furniture  to  be  abused — its 
could  not  address  yourself  to  grave  over-gorgeousnesa,  or  its  excej^sire 
thought,  nor  give  yourself  up  to  severity ;  you  have  heard  your 
gay  enjoyment  —  all  these  to  be  Vandyke  called  a  copy,  and  your 
chronicled  and  catalogued  in  an  Rembrandt  a  **  croute  ;'' your  claret^ 
auctioneer's  hst,  and  S(^attered  to  too,  ha**  been  pronounced  flat  fcom 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  1  The  aj:e,  deficient  in  bouquet,  and  weak 
arni-chiiir  you  had  ruminated  and  in  colour ;  and  your  Persian  carpet^ 
reflected  in  till  its  pndded  back  had  for  who-e  authenticity  the  faintness 
seemed  to  have  been  desijrr.ed  for  of  the  tints  vouched,  has  been  de- 
vour occipital  region,  bought  for  a  clared  to  be  almost  worn  out. 
rheumatic  invalid!  Your  study  Well,  you  have  gulped  down  your 
table,  at  which  your  woven  fancies  indignation,  and  perhaps  consoled 
were  manufactured  into  "  copy,"  yourself  in  thinking  of  the  ignor- 
sent  to  a  counting-hou«e.  Tho:«e  ance  of  your  critics ;  but  now  has 
green  morocco  C(tuseic.se,%  on  which  come  the  moment  when  ignorance 
your  choicest  friends  lov<^d  to  becomes  insult,  and  censure  an  open 
lounge  and  smoko,  while  wit  and  oHence.  You  bear  up  tolerably  well 
wisd'in  blended  themselves  in  the  at  being  told  that  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
talk,  and  men  showed  how  an  Attic  not  grey,  or  black,  or  bay,  or  roan  ; 
flavour  could  season  the  easy  con-  that  the  purchaser  hates  chestnut; 
verse  of  daily  life — these  have  that  chestnuts  are  hiisty,  fretfiil, 
caught  the  eye  of  a  cigar-divan  hot-tempered,  and  so  on,  and  that 
proprieti^r.  And  so  it  is  with  every-  he  would  not  take  a  present  of  a 
thing  —  the  half-dozen  pictures  chestnut ;  then  from  another  that 
you  picked  up  in  your  rambles  he  is  too  tall,  or  too  short — without 
abroad — that  Cuyp  at  Haarlem  ;  exactly  saying  for  what— that  he  has 
that  Mieris  at  Bruges;  tlie  Andrea  something  treacherous  about  his  eye, 
del  8arto  at  Bologna;  and  the  or  that  his  tail  is  not  set  on  in  some 
sweet  bit  of  golden  gh^y  and  peculiar  fashion  which  the  buyer  ad- 
splendour  by  Paulo  Veror.ese  mires;  but  at  length  you  come  to 
chaticed  Tipon  at  Venice—  your  more  touching  censures  than  these. 
wcmderful  '34  Margaux,  sent  to  you  "  Shows  a  deal  of  work — those 
as    a    special  favour  of   that    rare  fore-legs    won*t     stand    it     nmdi 
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lonprer— back  tendon  knotted  a  lion  —  where  the  honesty  of  the 
good  deal  I "  cries  one ;  '^  A  leetle  animal  has  made  itself  a  place,  like 
bit  too  straight  in  the  pastern  for  a  trusted  quality,  in  his  regard-* 
my  taste,"  says  another,  ^*  and  feet  a    where  you  feel  that  sort  of  attach- 

trifle  too  small — bad  shoeing  would  ment  that  it  ig  no  abuse  of  terms  to 

soon  contract  that  heel  for  you.*'  call  friendship  for  your  beast — it  is  a 

*'  What's  this  here  ?~  capped  hock  sore  trial  to  near  hia  points  discussed 

— ah  1   and  a  threat  of  blood-spayin  by  ignorance,  and  his  powers  de- 

too.     That's  enough  for  me."  scanted  on  by  flippant  insufficiency. 

*'  Are    you    sure  his  wind  ifl  all        For  my  part^  I  have  to  own  that 

right  ?  "  asks  a  third.     '*  I  thought  I  have  never  figured  in  the  position 

be  flanked  a  good  deal  after  that  without  feeling  like  a  slave-dealer, 

canter.    Would   you    mind    letting  It  was  as  though  I  was  setting  up 

vour  servant  give  him  a  sharp  gid-  to  sale,  not  onfy  the  strong  thews 

lop  ?   has  he  carried  a  lady  r    will  and  sinews  that  had  served  me,  but 

be  run  leader?  how  does  he  jump  the    sterling    qualities    of  temper,  . 

timber?'*    are  all  poured    in  upon  courage,  and  endurance — the  brave 

you  by  people  who  nave  no  thought  intrepidity  that    had    carried     me 

of  a  aeal ;  and  onoe  more  come  in  nobly     through    danger — the    dadi 

the  doubts  upon  "  that  eye,  or  that  and  ^irit  that  had  raDied  my  own 

tendon,   or  tliat  frog."    Now,  with  heart  to  daring,  and  the  loyal  obe- 

a  full    conviction    of  your    beast's  dience    that   had    yielded     to    my 

soundness,    and   a    thorough   belief  will,  even  when  that  will  had  been 

in    your    critics'    ignorance,    these  little  better  than  a  caprice,  if  not 

suspicions  are  so  many  insults  to  half  a  cruelty, 
your  understanding,  and  wounds  to        Perhaps  tne  worst  of  all,  however^ 

your    pride.    Had    there    been    no  is  the  sense    that    throughout    the 

question  of  sale,  you  would  have  whole  transaction  you  are  treated 

re8ente<l     these     impertinences    as  like  one  little  better  than  a  swin- 

personal  injuries.    The  converse  of  dler;    every    assertion    you    make 

*'  Love  me,  love  my  dog  "  is,  "  Abuse  doubted,  and   every   assurance   you 

my  horse,  abuse  me."  gave    of    j^ur    beast's    soundness, 

la^i  or  all  comes  the  fellow  who  temper,  or*^>erformance,  set  down 

walks  around  your  beast,  with  his  to  the  score  of  an  unprincipled  ras- 

eyes  ranging  from  the  pastern  joint  cal,  who  would  perjure  liis  soul  for 

to  the  knee — never  higher,  and,  with  the  chance  of  a  stray    five-pound 

a  jerk  of  the    head  to  the  groom,  note.    The    men  who  would  listen  ^ 

says,  "  Take  him  in."      That  wretch  to  you  with  respect  and  deference 

I  could  fire  every  barrel  of  my  re-  possibly  on  any  other  subject^  who 

Yolverat.  would  hear  your  opinions  on  mat- 

Altliough  you  are  well  aware  that  ters  of  weightier  moment,  and  accord 

the  animus  of  all  these  disparage-  you  at  least  the  courtesy  of  appear- 

ments  is  to  knock  something  off  the  Uig  to  think  you  a  person  or  truth 

price — that  in  every  censure  of  your  and  character,  have  here  no  scruple 

beast's  ears,  or  mane,  or  tail,  there  whatever  in  showing  that  they  ms- 

is  the  (question  of  a  ten-pound  note  tni.«t  and  disbelieve  you ;  that  they 

— the    msolence    is  not  diminished  look  on  you  as  a  man  pleading  to  a 

by  that  consciousness.     You  arrive  certain  brief^  and  only  eager  for  hia 

at  last  at  the  fatal  fact — that  where  fee.      The  people   who  would  not 

money  comes  in,  courtesy  ^es  out,  impugn  your  veracity,  nor  think  of 

and  that  he  who  has  to  dispose  of  treating   you    with    discredit,  have 

anything,  enters  the  field  as  a  deal-  not  the  slightest  hesitation  now  in 

er,  and  must  look  for  no  other  civi-  listening  to  you  with  open  increda<- 

lities  than  such  as  are  common  with  lity.  and  actually  permit  themselves 

his  crafl.  the  liberty  of  cutting  jokes  on  your 

Where  a  man's  love  for  his  horse  assertions— and  all  Uus  becsiise  jfffk 

has  become  a  sort  offrinily  afleo*  areaboQttoBnLTOVBBOMir 
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IRELAND — IN   TERROREM. 

Landlord  murder  in  Ireland  such  as  few  are  called  on  to  en- 
might  seem,  to  any  one  unac-  counter.  Nothing  but  the  con- 
quainted  with  the  country,  to  be  sciousness  of  a  good  cause  could 
the  most  gratuitous  and  unreward-  have  sustained  them  in  such  emer- 
ing  of  all  crimes,  since,  slioot  how  gency  as  they  have  been  phiced  in ; 
they  m;iy,  the  race  of  proprietors  for  it  is  not  alone  the  hand  of  the 
will  still  be  C(mtinued,  and  the  a?sassin  ihey  have  to  dread,  but  the 
son,  or  the  nephew,  or  the  far-olF  force  of  a  pubUc  feeling  directed 
relative  will  succeed,  and  rent-day  against  them,  with  all  the  power 
will  return  with  ihe  revolving  year,  of  a  hostile  press ;  and  they  have 
and  all  the  horrors  of  paying  for  to  stand  up  and  meet  the  imputa- 
his  land  will  press  on  the  heart  tion  that  to  them  and  their  treat- 
and  the  patriotism  of  long-suffering  ment  of  the  peasantry  all  the  ills 
Paddy.  of  Ireland  are   ascribable — that   but 

Though  this  be  all  true,  yet  is  for  them  and  their  grinding  ex- 
there  another  side  to  the  question,  aciions  there  would  be  neither 
and  by  this  side  we  see  that  the  crime  nor  misery — that  it  is  they 
real  efficacy  of  murder  in  Ireland  who  make  the  Irish  ditficulty,  and 
lies  in  the  terror  it  creates.  No-  that  in  the  cruel  assertion  of  their 
thing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  rights  they  have  damaged  the  re- 
this  than  the  fact  that  very  fre-  spect  men  should  accord  to  law, 
quently  the  man  singled  out  for  and  made  the  whole  country  un- 
assjissination    is     neither     a    severe  governable. 

landlord  nor  a  cruel  tiskmsister.  So  long  as  the  denunciations 
nor  is  he  one  generally  unpopular  against  them  were  only  uttered  by 
in  his  neighbourhood.  As  in  the  the  local  papers,  so  long  as  tlie  sym- 
case  w(^i(.'h  occurred  a  few  months  pathies  with  the  defiant  tenant  were 
back, — Mr.  Baker  was  a  man  well  only  extended  by  the  organs  of  the 
liked  by  the  people,  and  reputed  rebellious  press,  which  looks  to  cal- 
to  be  humane  and  kindly  in  all  his  umny  for  its  circulation,  the  land- 
dealings.  The  system,  however,  lords,  sore-pressed  and  peril-bound 
looks  higher  than  the  individual  ;  as  they  were,  still  looked  to  Eng- 
and  the  result  aimed  at  is  such  an  land — the  source  of  all  law  or  order 
amount  of  panic  as  may  teach  in  the  land — to  maintain  them  in 
other  landlords  that  they  hold  their  those  rights  which  are  the  very 
projH^rties  by  the  most  precarious  foundation  of  property ;  but  when 
of  all  tenures,  and  that  all  the  pre-  they  discovered  that  powerful  jour- 
scription  of  title-deeds  is  not  proof  nals  which  form  and  fashion  public 
against  the  ar<rument  of  the  bullet.  opinion    in    the    empire    took   part 

I  do  not  believe  that  throughout  against  them,  holding  up   as  warn- 

the   length  and   breadth   of  Europe  ing     example     individuals      excep- 

you    will    find   a  more   fearless  and  tionally      cruel,      and      denouncing 

gallant  race  of  gentlemen  than  the  special  cases  as   though  they   were 

landlords    of   Ireland.      With   facts  specimens    of   a    system — then,  in- 

of    individual    bravery     which     are  deed,  they  appear  to  have  lost  hearty 

known  to  mo  I  could  fill  a  volume ;  and  the  *'  ultima  ratio  "  of  the  mur- 

and  1  lay  stress   on    the   point   be-  derer   gained    an    augmented    force 

cause    I  am    tuUy    ptTsuaded    that,  from  tliat   current  of  popular   sym- 

were    these    men   as   a  chiss   cruel,  pathy  which  loved   to   expatiate   on 

oppressive,      or      tyrannical,      they  the  sufferings  of  the  evicted  tenant, 

never      would      have      been     able  but  never  wasted  a  thought   on  an 

to  maintain    that   courage  we  have  impoverished  landlord  or  a  ruined 

seen     them    exhibit    amidst    perils  gentry. 
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We  have  had  some  years  of  this  dweller  on  the  Bosphorus.  To 
now,  and  the  result  is  not  only  an  study  this  ideal  personage — to  im*- 
amount  of  crime  only  to  be  equalled  fine  his  instincts,  divine  his  ten- 
by  the  darkest  annals  of  Whiteboy-  dencies,  and  analyse  his  passions, 
ism,  but  a  degree  of  terror  and  ap-  would  appear  to  be  now  the  favour- 
prehension  throughout  the  land,  it e  task  of  our  rulers;  and  in  the 
to  which  no  living  man's  iriemory  spirit  of  that  maxim  that  declares 
can  record  anything  the  equaL  "who    rules    o*er    freemen    should 

The  Irish  press  does    not  conde-  himself  be  free,"  thev  have  come  to 

scend  to  be   any   longer   apologetic  belive    that  to  le^late  for  Ireland 

for  the  crime  of  the  country.      It  in   an    Irish    spirit  entails    an  un- 

openly  adduces   the  cases  as   they  scrupulous  contempt  for  everything 

occur  as  the  evidences  of  a  system  that    Englishmen    cherish,   and    an 

for    which    the    people    themselves  open   declaration,   that  to  the  west 

have  found  out  the    cure ;    and  a  of  St.  George's  Channel  the  rights 

g^eat   English  orator  has   only  be-  of   property  have  no  other  exist- 

wailed  tlie  geographical  difficulty  of  ence  than  such  as  may  consist  with 

Ireland,    and    declared    that,    with  the  claims  of  party  and  the  security 

less  proximity   to   England,  the  re-  of  office. 

medy  of  her    ills    had    been    com-  A  careful  study  of    their    Ir'mhr 

pletely  in  the  hands  of  an  avenging  man    has    shown  him    to    be    the 

people.  most  bigoted  and  intolerant  of  all 

Now,  so  long  as  these  were  the  Catholics.    What    so    likely,    then, 

mere  utterances  of  a  very  degraded  to  gratify  the  fervent    believer    in 

press,  or  the  impassioned  outbursts  his  creed  as  the  downfall  and  dis- 

of  an  after-dinner  eloquence,  insult-  grace  of  the  Church  which  opposed 

ing  as  they  were,  and    unfair,  they  him?    An  equally  acute  investiga- 

might  yet    be    endured;   but  it  is  tion  of    Irish  instincts    has  proved 

harder  to  bear  them   when   we  see  that  the    grievance  of  landlordism 

theui   lifted   to  the  elevation  of   a  is  remediable  by  the  bullet,  and  the 

creed,  and  declared  to  be  the  basis  panic  of  an  organised  assassination 

of  a  Governmental  policy.  nas  at  length  paralysed  the  power  of 

A  popular  cant  of  the  day  de-  the  propnetor.  Why  not  adapt  this 
clares  that,  to  rule  Ireland  with  ingenious  system,  then,  to  the  wants 
success,  the  country  must  be  a4-  of  Government,  and  make  terror  a 
ministered  with  distinct  reference  weapon  of  administration?  Con- 
to  the  feelings  and  ways  of  Irish-  fiscation  of  the  Cliurcli  property 
men.  From  various  writers  on  the  may  well  hint  to  landloros  what 
subject,  Englishmen  have  learned  awaits  them  if  they  will  persist  in 
that  there  are  special  peculiarities  the  iniquity  of  demanding  rent, 
in  this  people  which  are  unknown  The  generous  treatment  which  re- 
aniongst  their  own ;  not  that  I  spected  life-interesis  in  the  one 
believe  they  in  the  least  understand  case  may  possibly  be  transferred  to 
what  these  peculiarities  are,  where  the  otiier.  Who  knows  but  bjr 
they  exist,  or  what  they  point  to ;  and  a  stretch  of  liberality  their  **  cdi- 
it  is  the  Irishman  of  the  stage,  or  of  fices"  may  be  accorded  to  them, 
Punch,  or,  worse  again,  of  Mr.  Senior,  and  on  some  favoured  night  of  the 
who  is  in  their  thoughts,  and  not  session,  when  royal  highnesses  and 
that  composite  Paddy  who  has  more  illustrious  visitors  crowd  the  gal- 
of  good  and  bad  welded  together  leries  of  the  House,  the  great 
in  his  nature  than  any  other  hu-  rhetorician  of  the  ajre  will  declare 
man  being  in  creation.  Their  ideal  that  the  tenure  bf  land  in  Ireland 
Pat,  however,  serves  their  purpose,  only  needs  Voluntaryism  to  re- 
though  he  be  as  hke  the  real  living  ceive  a  stimulus  wliich  shall  de- 
Irishman  as  the  turbaned  Cockney  velop  all  the  excellent  c^ualitiet  of 
of  a  fancy  ball  is  like  the  impassiTe  the  people^  and  make  this  cooBtry 
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the   paradise  nature    had  intended  didn't  his  daughter  die  of  the   fc- 

it  ?  ver  ?  didn't  the  smut  come  on   hLs 

The  present  G-overnment  has  de-  wheat?    are    the  common   expres- 

dared  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  sions  that    show    how  the  people 

ever  really  felt  for  the  wrongs  of  connect     injury    with     vengeance, 

Ireland.      All     previous     Adminis-  and  recognise  the  decrees  of  Provi- 

trations — Whig    and    Tory    alike —  dence  as  an  agent  to  vindicate   their 

have  been  satisfied  with  that  hand-  wrongs. 

to-mouth   legislation   which  tries  to  Terror  in  one  shape   or   other  is 

deal    with    the    grievances    of   the  the  motive    principle  of   Irish  life, 

hour — that    palliative    system  that  The   landlord  withholds    the    lease 

never  attempts  to  probe  the  wound  that  he  may  have    the    tlireat  of 

to  the  bottom,  nor  assumes  to  con-  eviction,  and  the  peasant  shoots  the 

fer  a  radical  cure.  landlord    to     make    his     successor 

These  arc  very  high  pretensions ;  more    amenable  to  argument ;    and 

and  certainly  if  we  only  regard  the  this    system   of     Terror,   organised 

powerful    nature    of  the    remedies  and    disciplined   to   a  high  perfeo- 

employed,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  tion,  the  Liberals  have  stolen,  and 

doctors   are   in  earnest.     As  for  Ire-  proclaim  they  alone  have  found  out 

land   herself,  she  has  been   so  long  the    original  method  to   deal  with 

the  subject  of  treatment,  and   with  Ireland. 

remedies  so  various   and   otlen   con-  Their  language  to   the   peasant — 

tradictory,  that  slie  only  follows   the  I  mean  the  language  of  that   pacifi- 

traditional  lot  of  the  invalid  in  com-  cation   on  which   they  pride    them- 

ing  at  last  to  the  quack.  selves — may   be    stated  thus :     We 

The    present    Cabinet,   however,  see  the  admirable  use  you  have  made 

goes  farther  than  mere  claiming   to  of    Terror;    we   recognise  in   it   a 

be  the   first  tliat  ever   sympathised  great   governmental   principle;    and 

with   Ireland.     It    also  assumes  to  we   own    the  admirable    success   it 

be  original   in   its   plans;    and  it   is  has  been   attended   with.      Still,   as 

this  I  deny,  and  this  pretension  that  physicians  are  reluctant   to   employ 

I  now  desire  to  stigmatise  as  a  pla-  remedies  which   of   Uiemselves  are 

giarism.  baneful  influences,  and  do  not  like 

To  ascertain  how  the  Irish  would  to  cure  even  ague  by  arsenic,  we 
wish  to  be  doalt  with,  our  rulers  on  similar  grounds  object  to  the 
have  set  themselves  to  see  how  the  bullet,  heroic  remedy  though  it  be, 
Irish  deal  with  themselves;  and  for  Irish  wrongs;  and  we  would 
this  inquiry  shows  that  Pat,  having  then  suggest  that  you  would  leave 
tried  many  things,  has  found  no-  the  Terrorisino  to  us!  We  have 
thing  that  answers  his  purpose  like  already  disendowed  the  Church. 
Terror!  The  denunciation  from  Are  the  landlords  of  Ireland  so 
the  alttir,  the  threatening  notice,  stupid,  think  you,  as  not  to  see 
the  warning  nailed  on  the  hall  door,  that  once  we  have  gone  so  far  we 
with  a  coffin  at  the  top,  the  intima-  can  go  further?  It  was  no  easy 
tion  to  quit  a  new  tenure  or ,  matter,  one  might  suppose,  to  re- 
are  all  modes  which  aspire  to  con-  concile  a  British  Parliament  to  an 
siderable  success.  The  denounced  Act  of  Confiscation;  but  we  have 
man  in  Ireland  would  not  be  an  hit  upon  happy  times,  and  in  this 
Irishman  if  he  did  not  read  in  any  political  millennium  the  old  Wliijf 
misfortune  that  befel  him  the  ac-  lies  down  with  the  Radical.  If 
complislunent  of  the  curse  pro-  the  proprietors  of  Irish  properly 
nounced  on  him ;  and  thus  it  is  that  are  not  alarmed  now,  they  must 
every  possible  accident  of  human  be  more  or  less  than  human, 
life  swells  the  list  of  penalties  in-  Ilere  is  an  Establishment  linked 
voked  on  the  ill-dotT,  to  the  very   hearts  of  all  that  was 

Didn't  he  got  the  palsy  for  it?  loyal     in     Ireland — the    Btrongeaft 
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bond  that  bound  them  to  England,  of  Ireland,  tired  of  her  importim* 

the    main  condition  of  the  Act  of  ity,  and  wearied    and  worried  bj 

Union,  the   refuge  against  the  ag-  the  contradictions  of  her  condition, 

gressions  and  extravagances  of  an  all  these  will  be  delighted  to  know 

intolerant  Church,  swept   away  by  that    here    at   length    is    finali^. 

the    triumphant    vote    of  a   party,  There  can  surely  come  nothing  after 

whose    elements,    like    those    of  a  extinction. 

street  mob,  all   agreed  on  destnio-  No  small  merit  will  it  be,  besides,    * 

tion,  and  yet  have  no  other  tie  be-  to  the  Premier  to  outbid  Mr.  Bright^ 

tween    them.      Must    not    estated  and    leave  him  halting  lamelv  be- 

proprietors  see  that,  if  pacification  hind  him.     How  meanly  will  aaj 

*'  call  for  it,"  they  may  be  meted  by  measure    of    leasehold    or*   tenant* 

the  like  measure  ?    The  Government  right  seem  beside    the   grand   bfll 

that  would  introduce  such  a  policy  that   sweeps    away    the    proprietor 

need  not  fear  that  worst  of  all  po-  like  the  parson,  and  tells  him  **  that    * 

litical  jibes — they  cannot   be  called  his  mission  has  proved  a  failure;** 

pedlars  in  politics.     It  will  be  aa-  that  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  of 

suredly  a  "great  measure;"  the  bon-  more  account  than   the  *' integrity 

fires  on    a  thousand  hills  that  will  of  a  system ;"  that  there  were  two 

hail  the  **  first  reading  "  will  show  barren  fig-trees  in  IreUmd,  and  thot 

the  gratitude  of  that  warm-heart-  he  is  one  of  them; — in  fact,  that  ho 

ed  and  oppressed   people,  who  at  was  the  last  remnant  of  a  penal  law 

length    have    found    the    man    to  which  the  enlightenment  of  the  ago 

understand    Ireland     and     sympa-  repudiated,  and  that    the  hand    of 

thise  with  Irishmen.     The  mighty  the  clock    can    be  no  longer  held 

newspaper,   that  rules  public  opin-  back,  in    which    Ireland  must    bo 

ion,    cannot    but   sustam    a   policy  treated  with  justice,  and  Irishmen 

to  which  their  ablest  leaders  have  be  the  owners  of  their  own  soil  I 
so  long  pointed.    All  who  are  sick 
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in.  472. 

Frederick  the  (Ireat,  illustration  of  the 
value  of  old  soldiers  from  his  wars, 
15G. 

French  army,  the,  its  reorganisation, 
467 — aiui  Kn^^lish  politeness,  Hume 
on,  671 — preachers,  the  great,  217  et 
seq. 

Froude,  Hurrell,  Newman  introduced  to 
Keble  by,  406,  407. 


Gain  or  Loss?  The  Statistiob  of 
the  Campaign,  112. 

George  IL,  Historical  Skbtohes  of 
THE  llEiGN  OF — No.  IX.  The  Philoso- 
pher, 1— No.  X.  The  Novelist,  253 
—No.  XL  The  JSceptic,  665. 

Gladstone,    Mr.,    and    Disestablish- 

MBXT,  238. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  Bill,  498— bia 
position  and  character  as  a  meoiber  of 
the  Triumvirate,  485 — his  Chapter  of 
Autobiography,  488. 

Goezman,  Judge,  Beaumarchais*8  law- 
suit with,  31,  37  et  seq.  pass. — judg- 
ment against  him,  and  his  ultimate 
fate,  41. 

Goezmau,  Madame,  81,  86  et  acq.  pass, 
— Beaumarchais*8  exposure  of  her, 
39. 

Gold,  recent  discoveries  of,  298 — exports 
of,  from  New  Zealand,  SOS. 

Go'.d-lields  of  New  Zealand,  the,  298 
et  seq. — laws  and  regulations  in  force 
at  the,  808. 

Goolab  Singh,  fidelity  of,  during  the 
mutiny,  592. 

Gothic,  the,  as  applied  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture, 873. 

Gowan,  Major- General,  580. 

Grant,  General,  his  tactics  against  Lee, 
157 — his  installation  as  president^ 
449 — review  of  his  previous  career, 
and  his  probable  policy,  Ac.,  445  et 
seq. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  his  government  of 
New  Zealand,  314,  817. 

Haight,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Chinese 
mission  to  Europe,  &c.,  199. 

Ilardinge,  Lord,  421,  422. 

Ilartly,  Brigadier,  585. 

Hau-Hau  superstition  in  New  Zealand, 
the.  318. 

Heavy  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava,  the^ 
78. 

Hill,  Aaron,  on  'Pamela,*  260. 

Hill,  Rowland,  222,  224. 

Hindooism,  Dr.  Macleod  on,  97. 

Hochstetter,  Dr.,  account  of  the  hot 
lakes  of  Rotorua  by,  309. 

Hokitika  river  and  town,  New  Zealftnd, 
3«>0. 

Honore,  Father,  the  scrfions  of,  216. 

Hood's  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpet^ 
208. 

Horsley  and  Thurlow,  anecdote  of,  207. 

Hospitality,  rites  ofj  among  the  North- 
men.  331. 

Houses,  on  the  planning  and  building  o(^ 
3()0  et  seq.^m  furnishing,  376. 

House-furnishing,  popular  errors  and 
want  of  taste  in,  362. 

How  Lisa  loyed  tub  Knro,  bj  GeorM 
Eliot,  513. 
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Human  sacrifioes  among  the  Northmen, 
385. 

Hume,  David,  as  the  Sceptic,  665— hia 
early  jears,  666 — Essay  on  Chivalry, 
&c.,  t6. — letter  to  a  physician,  668 — 
devotion  to  philosophy,  670 — his  re- 
sidence at  Rheims,  671 — his  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  673 — ^his  system 
of  philosophy,  674  —  other  publica- 
tions, 677  — >  as  companion  to  Lord 
Annandalc,  id. — Secretary  to  General 
St.  Clair,  678  et  seq, — his  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  681 
—residence  in  Edinburgh,  682— his 
Principles  of  Morals,  ib. — ^friends, 
683— History  of  England,  •&.-4ife 
in  Paris,  685  et  fe^.— connection  with 
Rousseau,  687 — life  in  Edinburgh, 
688— last  days  and  death,  689  et  atq, 

Hymeoeal  Cup,  the,  by  O'Dowd,  444. 

Idealism  of  Berkeley,  the,  9. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  among  the 
Northmen,  827— checked  by  Chris- 
tianity, 339. 

In  Life  and  m  Death,  183. 

Inscrutable  people,  O'Dowd  on,  567. 

Ihdia,  Christian  Missioira  to,  94. 

Ireland,  Sblf-oovernmrnt  in,  622 — 
publications  of  Berkeley's  on  the  state 
of,  22,  2'6 — results  of  the  elections  in, 
113 — in  terrorem.  766. 

Irish  Church,  the  proposed  disestablish- 
ment of,  238. 

Irish  Church  Bill,  Gladstone's,  498. 

Irrigation,  works  of,  under  Lawrence 
in  India,  728. 

Jackson,  Mr,  his  work  on  the  Pulpit, 
209. 

Jail-deliveries,  by  O'Dowd,  562. 

Jhcend,  the  Rajah  of,  his  fidelity  during 
the  mutiny,  584. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  review  of  his  career 
as  President  of  the  United  States, 
449  et  aeq. 

Jones,  Owen,  on  household  decoration, 
365. 

'  Joseph  Andrews '  meant  as  a  parody  of 
'  Pamela,'  2oO,  275. 

JuUundhur,  ttic  administration  of,  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  423  et  neq. 

Keble,  John,  4<m) — his  influence  on  the 
age,  ib. — parentage  and  birth,  401 — 
entrance  at  college,  402 — his  prog^ss 
there,  403— fellow  of  Oriel,  t&.— his 
assodatoi*  there.  404— admitted  to 
orders,  405— becomes  tutor  of  Oriel, 
ib. — publication  and  influence  of  the 
'Christian  Year,'  4m7— origin  of  the 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  408— becomes 
vicar  of  Hursley,  ib. — elected  profes- 
sor of  poetry,  40S^-^iit  ooe^iulon  in 
the  Tracts,  410,  411— hit  flutfrlage, 
and  life  at  Hnrahiy,  418— ImI  ^ 
and  d«ath,  414. 
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Xennedy,  Mrs.,  notices  of,  in  the  Con- 
vent case,  615  et  seq,  past. 

Kerr,  Mr.,  on  house-building,  369. 

Kerr,  Mrs.,  notices  of;  in  the  Convent 
case,  611. 

Keahub  Chunder  Sen,  leader  of  the 
Brahmo  Somi^'  in  India,  100. 

Khokand,  conquest  and  seizure  o£  by 
Russia,  711. 

Khylore,  the  B^jah  of;  during  the  mu- 
tiny, 584. 
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THE  Crimia,  Part  II.,  71. 

Klopstock.  Mrs.,  on  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,' 
269. 

Kubla  Khan,  Marco  Polo's  visit  to, 
195. 

Kuug,  Prince,  his  policy,  &a,  in  China, 
197  H  acq. — mission  organised  by  him 
to  Bhirope.  ^,  198. 

Kupportullah,  the  R^jah  of,  during  the 
mutiny,  584. 

Lahore,  disarming  of  the  Sepoys  at, 
584. 

Late  roR  thb  Train,  646. 

Latimer,  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
216,  223. 

Land- settlement  question  in  Oudh,  Ac., 
the,  728. 

Lawrence,  Lieut -Colonel,  416. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  services  of  his 
brother  under  him,  425,  432. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Part  L,  416— 
his  parentage  and  early  life,  t6. — goes 
out  to  India,  417 — first  appointments 
there,  418— at  Delhi,  419— Etawah, 
420— return  to  England,  and  again  in 
India,  420— outbreak  of  the  Sikh 
war,  421 — his  services  during  it,  and 
intercourse  with  Lord  Hardinge,  422 
— in  charge  of  the  Jullundhur  Doab, 
423— reforms,  kc.^  introduced  there, 
ib.  et  8f^. — services  under  his  brother, 
424 — the  second  Sikh  war,  425— bis 
difficulties  at  JuUundhur,  and  ad- 
ministration there.  426  et  9eq, — a 
member  of  the  board  of  administrB- 
tion  in  the  Punjaub,  432— chief  com- 
missioner there,  434  et  «eg.— Part  II., 
the  storm  of  1857,  676— state  of  the 
Punjaub,  i7>.— the  officials  under  him 
at  this  time,  577— troopa  in  the  pro- 
vince, 579^<»mmenoement  of  the 
mutiny,  581 — his  counsels  to  the 
governor-general,  583 — fidelity  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Jheend,  fta,  684— measures 
to  secure  the  Punjaub,  and  for  dis- 
arming the  disaffected  troops,  ib.  H 
^e^.— formation  of  movable  column, 
587— measures  to  seoors  FMli*wiir» 
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